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ROOSEVELT, Theodore, twenty-sixth presi¬ 
dent of the United States, was born in New York 
city, Oct. 27, 1858, son of Theodore and Martha 
(Bulloch) Roosevelt, of Dutch and Scotch-Irish 
ancestry, lvlaas Martensen Roosevelt, the* founder 
of the family in America, caine from Holland in 
1(>4<), and settled in New Amsterdam. 11 is sou, 
Nicholas, an alderman of the city, was of the 
Leisleriun party, and, although a burgher of the 
“major right,” espoused the popular cause in the 
contest of the colonies with the mother country. 
After him came Johannes and then Jacobus Roose¬ 
velt, father and soil, who attained no special 
prominence; and, in the fourth generation, James 
I. Roosevelt, a captain in the New York state troops 
during the Revolution, llis son, Cornelius \ an 
Sehaiek Roosevelt, married Margaret Barnhill, of 
Pennsylvania, a lady of Scotch-Irish blood, and 
granddaughter of Thomas Potts, a member of the 
continental congress; their son, Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, father of the president, married a daughter 
of James Bulloch, of Roswell, Ga. One great¬ 
grandfather of the president was Daniel Stewart, 
who joined the revolutionary army when a mere 
boy; was captured by the British but escaped from 
a prison ship, and later served as captain under 
Sumter and Marion. His mother's grandfather, 
James Bulloch, was a captain of Georgia and Vir¬ 
ginia troops in the same war, and the son of Archi¬ 
bald Bulloch (q.v.), the first revolutionary governor 
of Georgia. A maternal uncle built the famous 
confederate privateer Alabama; and another uncle, 
I. S. Bulloch, fired the last shot from her deck just 
before she was sunk by the Ivearsarge. The Roose¬ 
velts have always been prominent on Manhattan 
Island, as councilmen, organizers of business enter- 
rises, and leaders in public movements of every 
ind. Notable among them was Isaac Roosevelt, 
one of the founders of the Bank of New York (the 
oldest banking institution of that city), and a 
member of the convention which framed the federal 
constitution. Theodore Roosevelt, the president's 
father, accumulated an ample competence as a glass 
importer, lie was a liberal supporter of charitable 
activities, and devoted a large share of his time to 
public affairs. During the civil war he took a 
leading part in organizing and equipping regiments 
for service; drafted and secured the passage in 
congress of a bill establishing unsalaried state 
commissions to deliver soldiers' pay to their wives 
and children at home. After the war he traversed 
the South as the head of the New York commission ; 
organized a soldiers' employment bureau for the 
purpose of finding situations for the hosts of dis¬ 
charged veterans, and the Protective War Claims 


Association, which collected money due to disabled 
and dead soldiers without charge, lie also founded 
the Roosevelt hospital in New York for the treat¬ 
ment of diseases of the hip and spine, which is a 
lasting memorial to his unflagging interest in move¬ 
ments for ameloriating human suffering. In 1877 
he wa< nominated for collector of the port of New 
York by Pres. Hayes, but was rejected by the 
senate because in accepting he declared he* would 
administer the office in the interest of no party but 
for the benefit of the whole people, lie was also 
a devotee of outdoor life and vigorous sports, a fine 
sailor, an expert at driving four-in-hand, and a 
boon companion to his children. Thus the bent 
of the son's genius and the trend of his inclinations 
are easily accounted for. In his childhood and 
youth the future president was weakly and asth¬ 
matic, incapable of much exertion, either in study 
or play, consequently, his international eminence, 
at the age of fifty, in athletics, politics, economies 
ranching, soldiering, hunting, literature and public 
administration is fully as marvelous as the rise of 
William Wirt from stuttering bashfulness and 
stupidity, the evolution of Demosthenes from a 
crooked-shouldered and tongue-tied stripling, or 
the exaltation of Lincoln from the brambles of 
obscurity. Ilis first readings were the hooks of 
Capt. Mayne Reid, Cooper's “ Leatherstocking 
Tales” and Dr. Livingstone’s “Travels in Africa/' 
and from early boyhood he was fired with ambition 
to be a mighty hunter. But lacking the vigor and 
endurance essential to a great hunter, he set 
himself resolutely to acquire them: he rowed, ran, 
swam, boxed, took long and rapid walks, rode 
horseback and practiced calisthenics and shooting, 
until he had conquered his asthma and transformed 
himself into a model of youthful strength and 
energy. He was primarily educated under private 
teachers, and at the age of eighteen he entered Har¬ 
vard College, where he was active in field sports, 
a lively boxer and an excellent student. As an 
illustration of his inborn love of justice it is related 
that while at college he was requested to resign as 
teacher of a Sunday-school class, because he had 
rewarded one of his pupils with a dollar for whipping 
a boy who had pinched his sister, saying, “ You did 
perfectly right, my boy, perfectly right.” He was 
interested in college polities and was the most 
ceaseless and insistent reader in his class, but as a 
speaker, while forceful he was uninteresting and 
awkward. In the course of extensive historical 
reading he concluded that both the English and 
American histories contained numerous misstate¬ 
ments concerning the sea-fighting of the war of 
1812, and he proceeded* to verify his theory by 
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systematic examination of the official records. 
Out of this effort grew his first book, ‘'The Naval 
Operations of the War between Great Britain and 
the United States, 1S12 15” (1SS2), .which was 
published when he was only a little more than 
twenty-three years of age. So complete and im¬ 
partial was this history that a firm of British pub¬ 
lishers invited him to prepare the chapter on the 
war of 1S12 for an elaborate work on the royal navy, 
and accepted his contribution without change or 
critieism. After graduating in 18S0, Mr. Roosevelt 
read law for a time, and then spent a year in Ger¬ 
many, studying the German language and literature 
and touring the Swiss Alps. After his return in 1881, 
he joined the New York Republican Association, 
and was elected to the state assembly from the 21st 
district of New York city on a platform declaring 
for clean politics and elean streets. He attracted 
small attention in the legislature, and accomplished 
nothing until petitions protesting against the ele¬ 
vated railroad ring in New York, and involving 
Judge Westbrook of Newburg, began to pour in. 
His request that the eharges against this judge be 
investigated was opposed by the party leaders. 
Consequently, on Apr. 6, 1882, he took the floor 
and boldly demanded an impeachment. Although 
overwhelmingly voted down, 
he persisted in his effort in 
ths assembly, by interviews 
and letters in the papers 
and by every means at his 
command, until the people 
of the state were thorough¬ 
ly aroused and began im¬ 
portuning their representa¬ 
tive for action. On the 
eighth day of his campaign 
he introduced his resolutions 
to investigate the charges and 
succeeded m passing them 
by a vote of 104 to (j. The 
eharges were not sustained 
or proven, but Roosevelt's 
career and reputation as a 
reformer and active enemy of 
civic uncleanness was estab¬ 
lished. He was reelected in 
the fall of 1S82 and w f as pro¬ 
posed by the newspapers for speaker, but instead, 
was overwhelmingly defeated and left in complete 
isolation by his party in the house. The situation 
is thus described by himself: “I suppose that my 
head was swelled. I took the best mugwump 
stand. I stood out for my own opinion, my own 
conscience, my ow T n judgment to decide all things. 
I would listen to no argument, no advice. I took 
the isolated peak on every issue and the people left 
me. I was absolutely deserted. Men said, ‘He 
will not listen to anybody' and I wouldn’t. Every 
bit of influence I had w^as gone. The things I 
w'anted to do I w r as powerless to accomplish.” This, 
he continues, was his “first real lesson in politics.” 
On further consideration, he concluded that “ there 
were several other excellent people in the body, 
with honest opinions of the right,” and he joined in 
to help them, they in turn helping him, and to¬ 
gether they “ got things done.” lie investigated 
the tenement cigar-makers, about v T hose conditions 
there had beer, bitter complaints, and secured the 
passage of the bill for an amelioration of the evil, 
which, however, the courts declared unconstitu¬ 
tional; he also presented and had passed the first 
civil serviee bill in the state. Although very 
generally regarded as an ultra-radical, he w r as again 
elected in 1SS3, and by way of continuing his 
reform activities, struck his first blow r for civil 
service reform, a cause long agitated by his father. 
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Refusing a fourth election, he was sent as a delegate 
to the Republican state convention, at wdiich he was 
chosen chairman of the state delegation to the 
national convention at Chicago in 1884. He was at 
that time an avowed opponent of Pres. Chester A. 
Arthur, who was a candidate for a second term, and 
also of James G. Blaine, the leading candidate, but 
w r orked heartily for George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, 
who stood for the ideal of civil serviee reform. With 
George William Curtis and other reformers, he fought 
strenuously but unsuccessfully to prevent the 
nomination of Blaine. However, after a few r weeks 
of recreation in the West, he returned to New York 
and supported him with characteristic vigor and 
wholehcartedncss, to the intense disgust of his 
former co-workers. At this time Mr. Curtis pro¬ 
phetically said of Mr. Roosevelt: “ He has integrity, 
courage, fair scholarship, a comfortable amount of 
money and a love for public life Somewhat 
pugnacious, his political life will probably be a 
turbulent one, but he will be a figure, not a figure¬ 
head, and in time the whole nation will be criti¬ 
cising or praising him.” Upon Blaine’s defeat by 
Cleveland, Mr. Roosevelt retired to his cattle ranch 
in the Bad Lands of North Dakota, for the double 
purpose of freely indulging his passion for outdoor 
life and of improving his physical health and 
strength. The loss of his w T ife early in that same 
year may have had some influence also in sending 
him into retirement. This ranch, which he made 
famous in his writings, lay along the Little Mis¬ 
souri, on whose banks he erected his ample log 
house and log stable for his horse. Game of almost 
all kinds w T as abundant in every direction. To the 
north the wilderness was essentially untrodden and 
the Rockies beyond w r cre wild and unknown. Deer 
fed about the grounds; grizzlies growied in the deep 
forests and scattered bands of buffalo grazed in the 
recesses back from the trails. Immense buffalo 
heads, huge grizzly skins and many other trophies 
of his prow'ess are treasured at Sagamore Hill, his 
Long Island home, as grateful realizations of the 
dreams of his boyhood. In contemplating Mr. 
Roosevelt’s recognized skill as a hunter the fact 
should be remembered that he is near-sighted and 
compelled to w r ear specially ground eye-glasses, so 
that, as he has stated, his hand in the beginning 
w r as “none too steady.” He won in this, his 
beloved line, as he has in other lines, by tenacious 
application and practice. That he loved the w ild 
pastime of the forests and the mountains with an 
overwhelming love is showm by this extract from 
his “Wilderness Hunter ”: “No one but he who lias 
partaken thereof can understand the keen delight 
of hunting in lonely lands. For him is the joy of the 
horse well ridden and the rifle well held; for him the 
long days of toil and hardship, resolutely endured 
and crowned at the end with triumph. In after 
years there shall come forever to his mind the 
memory of endless prairies shimmering in the bright 
sun; of vast snow-clad w astes lying desolate under 
gray skies; of the melancholy marshes; of the rush 
of mighty w'aters; of the breath of the evergreen 
forest in summer; of the crooning of ice-armored 
pines at the touch of the winds of winter; of cata¬ 
racts roaring between hoary mountain mosses; of 
all the innumerable sights and sounds of the wilder¬ 
ness; of its immensity and mystery and of the 
silences that brood in its remote depths.” The kill¬ 
ing of the huge grizzly whose broad hide adorns 
Sagamore Hill was one of the most exciting experi¬ 
ences in his frontier life. He had made a camp alone 
at dusk on a small stream and had taken a short 
turn through the brush to see if he eould bag a 
grouse, when he came upon the bear and w'ounded 
him. The animal plunged into a thicket, but a 
moment later emerged with a rush, “scarlet strings 
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of froth hanging from his lips; his eyes burning like 
embers in the gloom.” Roosevelt fired and the 
bullet, as he afterward learned, cut the point of the 
enraged animal’s heart. “Instantly,” he wrote, 
“ the great bear turned with a harsh roar of fury 
and challenge, blowing the bloody foam from his 
mouth, so that I saw the gleam of his white fangs. 
Then lie charged straight at me, crashing and 
bounding through the laurel brush, so that it was 
hard to aim. I waited till he came to a fallen tree, 
raking him as he topped it with a ball which entered 
his chest and went through the cavity of his body, 
but he neither swerved nor flinched and at the 
moment I did not know that I had struck him. lie 
came steadily on and in another second was almost 
upon me. 1 fired for his forehead but my bullet 
went low, entering his open mouth, smashing his 
lower jaw and going into his neck. I leaped to one 
side almost as I pulled the trigger and through the 
hanging smoke the first thing I saw was his paw as 
he made a vicious side blow at me. The rush of his 
charge carried him past. As lie struck he lurched 
forward, leaving a pool of bright blood where his 
muzzle hit the ground; but he recovered himself 
and made two or three jumps onward, while I hur¬ 
riedly jammed a couple of cartridges into the 
magazine—my rifle holding only four, all of which 
I had fired Then he tried to pull up, but as he did 
so his muscles seemed suddenly to give way, his head 
drooped and he rolled over and over like a shot 
rabbit. Each of my first three bullets had inflicted 
a mortal wound.” He became a part of the life 
of the plains, the forests and the mountains, meeting 
every man on his own level and learning much. The 
physical vigor for which he had always longed and 
labored came to him in full measure now, and with 
it increased ambition and mental activity. In 
addition to his many long hunting excursions and 
his ranch responsibilities, he wrote “Hunting Trips 
of a Ranchman ” (1S85), and made notes for other 
books which followed later. He was par excellence 
a “mixer,” even with the rude and turbulent, 
participating in the pleasures and labors of his 
fellows, yet always commanding that respect and 
deference which is the birthright of the superior 
mind. On one occasion, it is related, a drunken 
rowdy, mistaking him for a “tenderfoot,” ordered 
him, with a promiscuous gun-play and a cyclone of 
profanity, to “treat the crowd.” Roosevelt, rising 
and stepping briskly forward, as if to obey the 
command, suddenly shot out a left-hander that sent 
the bully over benches and boxes prostrate on the 
floor. Thereafter he was the most admired and 
respected man in the region. He was an active 
member of the Montana Stock Growers’ Association, 
and helped to gather in the cattle rustlers, over 
sixty of whom were summarily dispatched at a 
single round-up; he personally compelled dishonest 
sheriffs to give the ranchers fair treatment, or 
resign. As one result of his activity, he was once 
challenged by the Due de Mores, a French aristocrat 
who owned a ranch in that region, to fight a duel 
over some cattle difficulty. In answer, he sent a 
messenger saying he would reach the duke’s ranch 
in an hour. The duke returned a horseman to meet 
Roosevelt with an invitation to dinner, which was 
accepted, and the two became firm friends. In the 
autumn of 1SS0 a convention of citizens in New 
York placed Roosevelt in nomination for mayor, 
and soon after the regular Republican organization 
endorsed the selection. All of this was done without 
his knowledge and while he was “roughing” it in 
the West. The Democrats having nominated Abram 
S. Hewitt and the single-taxers Henry George, the 
ensuing campaign was unusually bitter. On hearing 
of his nomination Mr. Roosevelt instantly left the 
trail and, hastening to New York, plunged into the 


campaign with all his might. He pleaded for a 
divorce of municipal from state and national 
politics; argued that labor and capital alike were 
interested in an honest and economical city govern¬ 
ment, and promised that, if elected, he would 
administer the office “without heed to anything 
whatever but the general welfare.” He was not 
elected, however, the returns showing a vote of 
90,552 for Hewitt, GS,110 for George and GO,435 for 
Roosevelt. The ensuing two and a half years were 
devoted to literature, traveling and hunting, though 
immediately following the election he hastened to 
London, where he married his second wife. Roose¬ 
velt’s national reputation began when Benjamin 
Harrison, who had defeated Grover Cleveland for 
the presidency in 1S8S, appointed him a memljer of 
the l T . 8. civil service commission. At that time 
the commission was a very unpopular institution, 
being regarded as a sort of alien device for creating 
and protecting an official aristocracy, and nearly 
every newspaper and politician in the country was 
agains tit. Immediately Roosevelt took his seat, 
however, all was changed. He answered the critics 
of the commission wherever and whenever they 
appeared, be they pri¬ 
vate individuals or sen¬ 
ators and cabinet offi¬ 
cers, and he struck out 
with liis hardest blows, 
lie promulgated the 
doctrines that all ap¬ 
plicants should have 
an equal chance, that 
no employes should be 
discharged “so long as 
they performed their 
duties faithfully and 
courteously,” and that 
he would put no person 
in public office into 
whose hands he would 
not put his own private 
affairs. He made a 
report on what he 
termed “blackmail” 
in the New York cus¬ 
tom house, that vicious 
practice compelling 
employes to contri¬ 
bute a certain per 
cent, of their salaries to the campaign fund, and 
recommended the enactment of laws which would 
render “such an iniquity impossible.” He elimi¬ 
nated one of the most material objections to it by 
ordering that examinations for federal positions of 
any sort could be taken in the several states, in¬ 
stead of necessarily in Washington, thus saving 
applicants the heavy expense of a journey to the 
capital. This order marked the turning point in 
civil service reform. Without it, and another of 
his rulings, the commission doubtless would have 
been abolished. That other one put a stop to using 
the same set of questions for applicants for all sorts 
of positions, and substituted examinations framed 
especially for the purpose of developing fitness for 
each particular kind of service. Notwithstanding 
these radical improvements, the commission con¬ 
tinued to be unpopular, but Roosevelt kept up a 
ceaseless and spirited defense of the various objec¬ 
tions and criticisms, his championship extending to 
newspapers, magazines, public lectures, hearings 
and addresses, private letters and official recom¬ 
mendations. When John Sharp Williams objected 
to the appointment of negroes in the railway mail 
service, he said “the commission would not make 
any discrimination whatsoever for or against any 
man because of his color any more than because 
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of his politics or religion.” He continued in his 
position until May, 1895, when he was appointed 
by Mayor Strong president of the New York board 
of police commissioners, which made him ex-officio 
a member of the New York board of health, and 
although strongly urged by the president and his 
fellow commissioners to decline the new appoint¬ 
ment, he felt it his duty to accept it. When he 
entered the civil serviee commission he found less 
than 14,000 employes under civil service rules, and 
when he resigned there were 40,000, anti the object 
and workings of the civil service law were pretty 
fully understood by the public. Mr. Roosevelt's 
eareer as head of the police board of New York was 
more turbulent than anything that had preceded 
it. A vast system of blackmail upon the saloons, 
brothels, policy shops, gambling houses, and even 
push-carts, was in vogue by the police, under the 
management and for the benefit of local politicians. 
This blackmail contribution amounted to several 
million dollars annually and made the political 
party collecting it praetically invincible. The money 
was paid in most cases for immunity when violating 
the laws. Roosevelt’s first move was to demand 
the resignation of the chief; his next, the promul¬ 
gation of civil service regulations, and an order to 
enforce the law closing the saloons on Sunday. 
Opposition was raised from all quarters, but he paid 
no attention to the clamor and in a few weeks the 
saloons surrendered, and the warden of Bellevue 
hospital reported that for the first time in its history 
it had no drunken brawl cases from Sunday carous¬ 



ing. He also closed the police station lodging-houses, 
stopped the sale of intoxicants to ehildren, and 
throttled the pernicious levying of blaekmail. To 
make sure that his orders were being carried out and 
that the police were doing their duty, he personally 
patrolled the lanes and alleys a number of nights, 
often unaccompanied, and in order to learn what 
effect his policies were having upon the poor he 
visited the slums and inspected the tenement houses, 
lie made a rule that poliee uniforms ruined in saving 
or protecting life, while the men were on duty, 
should be paid for by the board; he summoned 
members of the force who had performed extra 
hazardous sendees or acts of bravery, or who had 
risked their lives for others, congratulating and 
promoting them, and he ealled a public meeting of 
a boring men to explain to them the sworn duty of 
the police in times of strikes or riots, and to promote 
a better understanding between those two bodies. 
Suddenly, in April, 1897, he was appointed by 
Pres. McKinley assistant secretary of the navy 
under John I). Long, and he surprised everybody 
by accepting. He also surprised the conservatives 
with whom he came in contact by the vigor with 
which he attempted to strip the “barnacles” from 
the service, establishing precedents, creating new 
duties, and preparing for a possible contest with 
Spain which he believed to be inevitable in the near 
future. He asked for an appropriation of a million 
dollars for target practice, and then a half million 
more; he wanted the bunkers kept filled with coal 
and the magazines with ammunition, and he wanted 


the men to practice. Pres. McKinley, who was 
doing his utmost to avert war, did not relish the 
Roosevelt belligerency, and referred to his assistant 
secretary of the navy as “the war party.” Sen. 
Hanna, of Ohio, pleaded for peace, for deliberation, 
for diplomacy, to which Roosevelt made what the 
eountry regarded as a “hot-headed” reply. The 
coming war, he said, was a moral issue, a stroke for 
humanity. For the nation to do right, he declared, 
was far more essential than for it to nurse its business 
and its commerce; “better lose a thousand bankers 
than one Farragut; better never have had all our 
railroad magnates than lose one Grant; better 
never have known commercial and industrial great¬ 
ness than miss Lincoln from our history.” He was 
made president of the strategetic board, in which 
position his activities ware ceaseless, his energy 
prodigious. He was "running over with enthusi¬ 
asm, suggestion and effort,” wrote former Secretary- 
of-the-Navy Long. He knew T that the country was 
without a standing army or the equipment for an 
army of any kind; he believed that war was inevit¬ 
able and he made a complete plan of operations, 
at the same time urging, energizing and aiding the 
various bureaus of the navy department, especially 
the bureau of equipment. After war was actually 
declared he determined to leave the department and 
“get into the fight,” on the ground that as he “had 
done what he could to bring on war he had no 
business, now that it had come, to ask others to do 
the fighting and stay at home himself.” He there¬ 
fore helped organize what became popularly known 
as “ Roosevelt?s Rough Riders” — technically First 
Yolunteeer Cavalry — of which he was appointed 
lieutenant-eoloncl, with Leonard Wood as colonel, 
on May G, 1S9S. The men were recruited in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Indian Ter¬ 
ritory. Over ninety per cent, of them had herded 
cattle or followed the trail on horseback in the West. 
In their ranks were preaehers, Indians, college 
athletes, “trailers”—almost all classes, but all of 
one type, to whom rifle and revolver were as knife 
and fork. On July 11th, Col. Wood having been 
promoted to brigadier-general, he was advanced to 
the command of the regiment. In the most noted 
aetion in which this intrepid body participated, the 
eharge up San Juan hill, Roosevelt led the charge 
thirty yards in advance of his men, although his 
horse had been shot under him in the opening fire. 
He also distinguished himself at Las Guasimas. 
Roosevelt was greatly admired by his men, wanning 
their love and devotion not only because he knew 
them and their ways, ever appreciating their rough- 
diamond qualities, nor because he always saw them 
provided w ith the best within reach, at no time far¬ 
ing better than they, but because he was the true 
chieftain, the bravest of the brave. A few' months 
after the regiment was disbanded in September, 
1S9S, he published “The Rough Riders,” in which 
the merits and doings of the command as a body 
and as individuals are enthusiastically set forth 
with many illustrations. The appendix of this 
book contains the famous “round robin” of Aug. 3, 
1S98, which Roosevelt addressed to the war depart¬ 
ment in response to the order from Washington to 
move the army from Santiago de Cuba on the eoast 
to the interior. In it he declared that as the troops 
w r ere so debilitated by fevers and the effects of the 
hot climate, only 20 per eent. of them being fit for 
duty, such a move w T ould be suicidal and that the 
only thing that w r ould prevent wholesale destruction 
was instant removal to the coast of Maine or some 
similar locality beyond the reach of yellow' fever 
germs. It was a bold move but it was effective, 
and as the war was really over the regiment was 
soon afterward brought home. In 1898 Roosevelt 
was elected governor of New' York. His policy as 
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governor was marked by the same vigor and fear¬ 
lessness of action that had characterized his previous 
political career. lie recommended a tax upon the 
franchises of public utility corporations which the 
legislature reluctantly provided ; he made a personal 
investigation of the tenement houses and then 
induced the legislature to create a tenement house 
commission; he personally saw that the factory and 
tenement inspectors performed their full duties 
vigilantly, and, as he had promised in his inaugural 
message, did all that he could, as occasion arose, 
“for the betterment of social conditions. ” On 
McKinley’s renomination in 1900, two antago¬ 
nistic forces in the Republican party united to give 
the nomination for vice-president to Gov. Roosevelt: 
the New York politicians who did not like his activ¬ 
ity, energy and fearlessness and who wanted to get 
him out of the state, and the rough-rider and 
radical elements of the West who admired his style, 
lie himself had no inclination toward the unsatisfac¬ 
tory office of vice-president, desiring rather another 
term as governor of New York, in order to com¬ 
plete certain reforms then under way or in con¬ 
templation. Neither Pres. McKinley nor Mark 
Hanna, the leader of the Republican party, wanted 
Roosevelt. But the two forces mentioned, adroitly 
led by Senators Quay, Payne and Platt, were resist¬ 
less. Roosevelt was nominated on the first ballot, 
and personally taking the stump made a telling 
canvass. He spoke continuously for many weeks 
and materially strengthened the ticket, which was 
elected by a vote of 7,207,92.3 to 0,3.78,133 and 292 
to 15.5 in the electoral college. During his brief 
service as vice-president, Roosevelt, besides preach¬ 
ing on several occasions and making numerous 
addresses, delivered his now famous lecture, “The 
Strenuous Life,” before the Hamilton Club of 
Chicago. Pres. McKinley was assassinated at the 
Pan-American exposition on Sept. 6, 1901. Roose¬ 
velt, who had been spending a vacation in the 
Adirondack mountains, hurried to Buffalo, arriving 
on the day of death, September 14th, and took 
the oath of office, administered by Judge John 
R. Hazel, at the house of Ainsley Wilcox. Im¬ 
mediately he issued a proclamation setting aside 
September 19th as a day of mourning and prayer; 
and requested the McKinley cabinet to remain with 
him, announcing that he should continue the 
McKinley policies unbroken. His cabinet at that 
time consisted of John Hay, secretary of state; 
Lyman J. Gage, secretary of the treasury; Elihu 
Root, secretary of war; Philander C. Knox, attor¬ 
ney-general; Henry C. Payne, postmaster-general; 
John D. Long, secretary of the navy; Ethan A. 
Hitchcock, secretary of the interior, and James 
Wilson, secretary of agriculture; all of whom, ex¬ 
cepting Postmaster-General Payne were held over 
from the McKinley administration. Other changes 
during Roosevelt’s first term were the appointment 
of Leslie M. Shaw to succeed Secretary -of-the-Treas- 
urv Gage, resigned, Feb 2, 1902, and that of William 
II. Moody to succeed Secretary-of-the-Navy Long, 
resigned, May 1, 1902, and the appointment of 
George B. Cortelyou as the first secretary of the 
newlv established department of commerce and 
labor, Feb. 23,1903. On Feb. 21, 1904, William H. 
Taft succeeded Elihu Root as secretary of war, and 
on the following July 1st, William H. Moody was 
transferred to the office of attorney-general to suc¬ 
ceed Philander J. Knox; Paul Morton appointed to 
take his place as secretary of the navy, anil Victor 
H. Metcalf became secretary of commerce and labor 
to succeed George B. Cortelyou, who as chairman 
of the Republican national committee, managed 
Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign for reelection during 
that fall. Postmaster-General Payne died on Oct. 
10th, and Robert J. Wynne, his first assistant, filled 


out his term. In his first message to congress 
Roosevelt recommended registration to prevent 
immigration of anarchists; outlined his views 
on the necessity of controlling great corporations, 
recommending the creation of a department 
of commerce and industries, the head of which 
should be a cabinet officer; recommended wider 
forest reservations, and the establishment of gov¬ 
ernment reclamation and irrigation works. His 
first term was essentially a continuation of the 
McKinley administration, and he endeavored as far 
as possible to carry out the known policies of his 
lamented predecessor. Probably the most im¬ 
portant and historic occurrence during his first 
administration was the definite decision to construct 
an isthmian canal at Panama, the removal of the 
obstacles in the way of building the canal, and the 
actual beginning of the gigantic undertaking, in¬ 
volving an expenditure of over $300,000,000. The 
question of a canal connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific had been under consideration for over 150 
years. The United States government first took 
up the subject in 1850, and after that time numerous 
commissions were appointed to determine the 
most satisfactory route by actual serveys. It was 
finally decided to build a lock canal forty-six and 
one-half miles long across the isthmus of Panama, 
after the practicability of such an undertaking had 
been assured by an international board of Ereneh, 
English, German, Russian and American engineers, 
and congress authorized the president to acquire 
the rights, franchises, concessions, unfinished work, 
plants and other property owned by the Panama 
Canal Co. of France, at a cost not to exceed $40,- 
000,000, to be paid, provided a satisfactory title 
could be obtained and then only after a satisfactory 
right of way should have been obtained by treaty 
with Colombia. Attorney-General Knox went to 
Paris to ascertain the legal status of the French 
canal company and its rights to make the proper 
transfer. Meanwhile the terms of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty between the ITiitcd States and 
Great Britain respecting such a canal having 
proved a hindrance, a new agreement was entered 
into — the second Hay-Pauneefote treaty, which was 
signed Nov. IS, 1901. A treaty was then drawn 
up between the United States and Colombia respect¬ 
ing the construction of the canal, and was signed at 
Washington in January, 1903. The Colombian con¬ 
gress, however, relying on the limitation of the 
French eontract, demanded a heavy cash payment, 
and finally in the following September rejected the 
treaty. Less than two months later a revolt broke 
out in the state of Panama, Colombia, and on Nov. 
3, 1903, Panama declared its independence, at the 
same time signifying its willingness to negotiate a 
treaty similar to the one rejected by Colombia. 
On Nov. 18, 1903, such a treaty was signed at 
Washington by Sec. Hay and Panama’s newly 
appointed minister plenipotentiary, by which the 
United States recognized Panama’s independence, 
and for the purpose of protecting her own interests 
in the great undertaking, guaranteed its mainte¬ 
nance. Following the ratification of this treaty, 
the president appointed an isthmian canal commis¬ 
sion to take charge of the construction of the canal 
and to govern the canal zone, consisting of Rear- 
Adm. John G. Walker, U. S. N. (retired), chairman ; 
Major-Gen. George \V. Davis, U. S. A. (retired); 
William Barclay Parsons, New York; William H. 
Burr, New York; Benjamin M. Harrod, Louisiana; 
Carl Ewald Grunsky, California, and Frank J. 
Ilecker, Michigan . John F.Wallace, who was general 
manager of the Illinois railroad system, was ap¬ 
pointed chief engineer, and resigned his connection 
with the railroad to accept the position. On Apr. 
22, 1904, the property rights of the Panama Canal 
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Co. of France were duly transfered to the United 
States, and on May 9th 810,000,000 was paid over 
by the United States. Pres. Roosevelt then ap¬ 
pointed Gen. Davis of the commission to be the 
governor of the canal zone. The engineering prob¬ 
lems eonneeted with such a gigantie undertaking 
were so great that considerable difficulty was ex¬ 
perienced in seeuring the services of a ehief engineer, 
but that difficulty was happily solved by placing 
the scientific worn; in charge of a regular engineer 
of the United States army, Col. George \V. Gocthals, 
(q.v. for details). Although the completion is still 
some years in the future, it is not too much to say 
that the name of Roosevelt will always be associated 
with this great beneficent highway of maritime 
commerce. The administration was accused of 
having advance knowledge of the Panama uprising 
and was criticised for the hurriedness in recognizing 
her independence. It should he noted in this con¬ 
nection that on Jan. 9, 1909, three treaties were 
signed, one between the United States and Panama, 
one between the United States and Colombia and 
one between Panama and Colombia, by which all 
outstanding difficulties arising from the Panama 
revolution were adjusted in a way honorable and 
satisfactory to each of the contracting parties. One 
of Pres. Roosevelt’s first notable leaps beyond pre¬ 
cedent was ealling a halt to the great anthracite coal 
strike of 1902, and at the sug¬ 
gestion of Secretary-of-State Root 
appointing a commission consist¬ 
ing of Judge George Gray, Carroll 
D. Wright, Edgar E. Clark, Gen. 
John M Wilson, Bishop John L. 
Spalding, Thomas H Watkins and 
Edward W. Parker, to investigate 
both sides of the controversy and 
report upon the whole situation 
with findings whieli he pledged 
both sides to accept as a just basis 
for a peaceful continuation of 
work. (For details, see Parker, 
Edward W ) The judgment of 
that commission constituted the 
basis of operations in the vast 
anthracite region until the spring 
of 1909, when a new agreement 
took its plaee. The Interparlia¬ 
mentary Union at its meeting in St. Louis, Mo., 
in September, 1904, in connection with the Louis¬ 
iana exposition, addressed a unanimous request to 
Pres. Roosevelt to call a second peaee conference at 
the Hague, and in October of 1904 he issued invita¬ 
tions to all the powers signatory to the first Hague 
convention to send delegates to a second conference, 
suggesting that it be held at the Hague. Favorable 
replies were received, but the Russian government 
proposed that the meeting be deferred until the 
conclusion of the war with Japan. The meeting of 
the second international peace congress took place 
at the Hague, June 15, 1907. The Cuban situation 
was also inherited from Pres. McKinley’s adminis¬ 
tration After the conclusion of the Spanish- 
American war the island of Cuba was under the 
military control of the United States for three 
years, being ruled by military governors appointed 
by the president. On May 20, 1902, the govern¬ 
ment and control of the island were turned over to 
the president, T. Estrada Palma and the congress 
of the newly inaugurated republic, but before long 
internal dissensions arose and the situation became 
so alarming that Pres. Palma called upon Roosevelt 
to interfere under the conditions of the Platt amend¬ 
ment to the treaty of Paris, which gives the United 
States the right to intervene for the preservation of 
Cuban independence and the maintenance of law 
and order (see Magoon, Charles E.). Charles E. 
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Magoon was made provisional governor and took 
entire charge of the administration, remaining there 
until Jan. 28, 1909, when the rehabilitated republie 
was turned over to a new administration under the 
presidency of Gen. Gomez, and the evacuation of 
the island by the American troops took place soon 
thereafter. A new department, that of eommeree 
and labor, was added to the machinery of adminis¬ 
tration, for the purpose of allowing the government t o 
supervise great aggregations which modern condi¬ 
tions have developed in both capital and labor, and 
the first secretary was George B. Cortelyou, ap¬ 
pointed Feb. 23, 1903. It eondueted many investi¬ 
gations whieli developed information of practical 
advantage to the nation, the best known of these 
being the paeking industry of 1904, the report of 
which resulted in several indictments and the pas¬ 
sage of a law creating a general system of meat and 
factory inspection and tagging (see Garfield, James 
It.); and the famous food and drug aet, passed June 
30, 190G, under the provisions of whieh no adulter¬ 
ated or misbranded foods may be imported or earricd 
in interstate commerce. Roosevelt’s first adminis¬ 
tration was highly ereditable and won not only 
widespread approval at home, but the admiration 
of the whole civilized world, so that at the Chicago 
convention in 1904 he was enthusiastically nomi¬ 
nated to suceeed himself, and was elected in Nov¬ 
ember over Alton B. Parker by a vote of 7,(321,985 to 
5,098,985, and 33G to 140 in the electoral college, the 
largest plurality (2,523,750) ever given to a candi¬ 
date for president. Most of the cabinet officers con¬ 
tinued in office, the single exception being the ap¬ 
pointment of George IV. Cortelyou to be postmaster- 
general. John Ilay died on July 1, 1905, and Elibu 
Root succeeded him as secretary of state. The 
most brilliant achievement of his second administra¬ 
tion was his role of peacemaker between Japan and 
Russia, which brought to an end the bloodiest eon- 
fliet of modern times. After a series of Russian 
reverses culminating in the decisive battle of Mukden 
and the annihilation of the Russian navy, Pres. 
Roosevelt arrested the attention of the eivilized 
world by sending (on June 8, 1905) the following 
identical note to the Japanese and Russian govern¬ 
ments: “The President feels that the time has come 
when in the interest of all mankind he must en¬ 
deavor to see if it is not possible to bring to an end 
the terrible and lamentable eonfliet now being 
waged. With both Russia and Japan the United 
States has inherited ties of friendship and good-will. 
It hopes for the prosperity and welfare of eaeh, and 
it feels that the progress of the world is set back by 
the war between tnese two great nations. The 
President aeeordingly urges the Russian and Jap¬ 
anese governments, not only for their sakes, but 
in the interests of the whole civilized world, to open 
direct negotiations for peace with one another.” 
The despateh went on to suggest that these peaee 
negotiations be eondueted directly and exclusively 
between the belligerents, and tendered his services 
as an intermediary if the powers eoneemed felt that 
they would be of aid in arranging the preliminaries. 
Both nations gave instant heed, and on June 12th 
agreed to the appointment of plenipotentiaries who 
were to meet in the United States and formulate 
terms “of a just and lasting peaee.” The envoys 
were received by the president at his home at 
Oyster Bay, and on August 9th following the first 
official meeting was held at Portsmouth, N. II. 
When, during the progress of the negotiations a 
deadlock arose over some of Japan’s demands 
Roosevelt appealed directly to the emperors of both 
nations, and persisted in his efforts until Japan 
receded from her demand for recoupment and so. 
modified other items that an amicable convention 
was finally concluded. The treaty of Portsmouth 
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was signed Sept. 5, 1905. This accomplishment is 
regarded by many as Roosevelt’s greatest achieve¬ 
ment, and lie himself considered it as such. There 
can be no doubt that his initiative in securing a 
cessation of hostilities and his service in making 
possible the treaty of Portsmouth constituted the 
greatest contribution to the eause of peace in our 
day and generation. In other ways also has he 
been the bearer of the olive branch, notably when 
the French and German governments were at 
sword’s point over the Moroceo situation, he made 
possible the Algeciras conference. By offering the 
good offices of the United States at a critical time, 
when Argentina and Chili were fast approaching 
warlike conditions, and when Brazil and Argentina 
were on the point of hostilities over the Uruguayan 
question, he spoke the words of calm counsel which 
started matters towards a peaceful understanding. 
In recognition of the great service to the cause of 
peace he was awarded tlie Nobel peace prize on 
Dec. 10, 1906, under the fifth clause of the Nobel 
will: “To the one who shall have most or best pro¬ 
moted the fraternity of nations, the abolishment or 
diminution of standing armies and the formation 
and increase of peace congresses.” The prize 
($40,000) he devoted to a “Foundation for the 
Promotion of Industrial Peace,” a general instru¬ 
mentality for arbitrating the differences between 
capital and labor. Furthermore Roosevelt’s ad¬ 
ministration was notable for the numerous treaties 
of peace negotiated with the various nations of the 
world. There were such treaties with practically 
all of the world nations excepting Germany and 
Russia (see Root, Elihu). And in November, 1907, as 
the result of the joint action of the United States 
and Mexico, there was convened in Washington 
a notable peace conference between representatives 
of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Mexico and the United States. During 
its fourteen sessions eight conventions or treaties 
were subscribed to as follows: (1) a general treaty 
of peace and amity; (2) an additional convention 
to the foregoing treaty, by which the five republics 
bound themselves to maintain peace, to preserve 
complete harinonv, and to arbitrate their differences 
before a Central American court of justice, the 
provisions of which were made in the third conven¬ 
tion ; (3) a Central American court of justice to con¬ 
sist of a judge from each of the contracting nations, 
and to be a genuine judicial tribunal for passing 
judgment on all questions that may be brought 
before it, acting in accordance with the principles of 
international law; (4) extradition; (5) on future 
conferences; (G) on communications; (7) the estab¬ 
lishment of an international Central American 
bureau, and (S) the establishment of a pedagogical 
institute. This treaty, which was signed Dec. 20, 
1907, was considered a most important one in the 
light of international peace. McKinley’s policy of 
the open door to China and the maintenance of 
China’s territorial integrity was carefully and loy¬ 
ally continued. By an exchange of notes dated 
Nov. 30, 1908, between Japan and the United 
States, each country solemnly declared its adherence 
to the principles of equal commercial opportunities 
in China and the integrity of China’s territory, which 
put an end to the rumors of war by which the 
thoughtful in both countries were worried and per¬ 
plexed. The Alaska boundary dispute was settled 
in favor of the United States by a special commis¬ 
sion, and other minor matters long in controversy 
with Canada were satisfactorily adjusted. A con¬ 
vention with the Dominican republic, which was 
concluded Feb. 8. 1907, concerning the aid of the 
United States in the collection and application of 
the eustoms revenues of that republic, carried to 
successful completion the negotiations begun by 


Sec. John Hay. Other matters connected with 
foreign relations were the development of the civil 
government in the Philippines, and the trade and 
commerce with those islands, Porto Rico, and 
Hawaii; establishment of better relations with the 
republics of South America (see Root, Elihu); civil 
government firmly established in Porto Rico; insur¬ 
rection quelled and formal government installed in 
the Philippines under a military commission which 
inaugurated local legislative elections and internal 
home rule, and the reorganization of our consular 
service. Pres. Roosevelt’s administration at home 
w r as preeminent in the fact that he seized on a pro¬ 
pitious moment, when scandalous exposures nad 
aroused the public against chicanery and corruption, 
to give the American people a moral shaking up and 
bring home to the nation his doctrines of business 
honesty and righteousness in public life — doctrines 
that he had persistently advocated throughout Ills 
whole career. With boundless energy and unflag¬ 
ging zeal, he swelled the tide of their anger until 
by punishment actually inflicted or through the 
deterrent fear of it, hosts of wrong-doers were 
driven into honest ways, old abuses were stained 
out, and a sounder and fairer standaid of business 
conduct established. This policy of reform may 
be analyzed as follows: equality of opportunity and 
the denial of special privileges; equality upon the 
highways of commerce, the prevention of rebates, 
discriminationsand devices by which certain favored 
shippers arc granted advantages or privileges not 
given to their competitors; recognition of the obli¬ 
gations which men owe to one another, which 
capital owes to labor, and labor to capital; conserva¬ 
tion and wise use of our natural resources; vigoious 
and impartial enforcement of the law; efficient 
publicity, that is, giving to the public accurate 
information upon matters which concern it, and 
governmental legislation of interstate business to 
pervent the abuse of industrial or corporate power. 
It had long been known that there were flagrant 
violations of the Sherman anti-trust law. One of 
the first prosecutions was against the Northern 
Securities Co., a holding concern conti oiling the 
stock of competitive railroads of the Northwest, 
which the courts dissolved (see llill, James J ) 
Other convictions followed this, and then prosecu¬ 
tions were begun for rebating, the most prominent 
of them being that against the Standard Oil Co,, 
which was con victed and fined $29,240,000, although 
that judgment was reversed on appeal Additional 
laws were enacted regulating railroad rates, for¬ 
bidding a discrimination in rates and rebates, and 
enlarging the powers of the interstate commerce 
commission. The movement for the conservation 
of natural resources was the logical development 
from the experience of the interior department in 
administering the public domain . It was discovered 
that numerous frauds had been perpetrated by 
which private interests obtained possession of a 
large part of public lands, especially those rich in 
metals, minerals and forests. Prosecutions were 
carried on against these persons, including members 
of the United States senate, and many convictions 
were secured. Realizing the seriousness of the rapid 
disappearance of the forests and the consumption 
of the mineral resources, Pres. Roosevelt issued 
an invitation in November, 1907, to the governors 
of the states and territories of the United States to 
meet him at the White House, Washington, in the 
following May, to discuss the question of means to 
conserve the natural resources of the country. Invi¬ 
tations were also extended to ex-Pres. Cleveland, 
William Jennings Bryan, Andrew Carnegie, James 
J. Hill, John Mitchell, Judge George Gray and other 
prominent men of affairs. The meeting took place 
May 13, 1908, during w r hich Roosevelt in an address 
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reviewed the treatment of natural resources through¬ 
out the world, especially the use and waste of them 
in the United States during the past century. A 
wise use of them, he said, was the great material 
question of the present time and the conference was 
summoned “because the enormous consumption of 
these resources and the threat of imminent ex¬ 
haustion of some of them called for common effort and 
action.” lie appointed a committee on resolutions 
composed of Gov. Blanchard of Louisiana, chairman, 
and Govs. Cutler of Utah, Davidson of Wisconsin 
and Ansel of South Carolina, and that committee 
reported a declaration “ that the great prosperity of 
our country rests upon the abundant resources of the 
land chosen by our forefathers for their homes; that 
the country’s future is dependent upon the con¬ 
tinuation of these natural resources; that they are 
now being threatened with exhaustion,” and urged 
the continuation and extension of forest policies 
adapted to secure the husbanding and renewal of the 
diminishing timber supply, the prevention of soil 
erosion, and the protection of headwaters, and 
recommended the enactment of laws looking to the 
prevention of waste in the minirg and extraction of 



coal, oil, gas and other minerals. It also recom¬ 
mended the appointment of commissions by the 
several states and by the federal government to 
act on the conservation of the natural resources and 
to cooperate with each other in this work. Accord¬ 
ingly on June 3rd following, Roosevelt appointed a 
national conservation commission consisting of an 
executive committee, of which Gifford Pinehot (q.v.) 
was chairman, and sub-committees on waters, for¬ 
ests, lands and minerals. The general purpose of 
this conservation commission is to collect and dis¬ 
seminate information concerning the natural re¬ 
sources of the United States, with advice and sug¬ 
gestions as to the best methods of conservation, 
and thus cultivate public sentiment in the practice 
of economy in such resources, and to so shape 
legislation, both national and state, as will most 
fully earry out these ends of conservation. One of 
the last big accomplishments of the Roosevelt 
administration was the meeting of a similar but 
international conference of representatives of Can¬ 
ada. the United States and Mexieo on the same 
subject. In addition to the above Roosevelt ap¬ 
pointed the Keep commission to investigate and 
reform the workings of the several executive depart¬ 
ments at Washington; appointed an inland water¬ 
ways commission to promote the improvement of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries; selected a rural 
life commission to investigate the home life and 
general condition of the American farmer, for the 
purpose of inaugurating measures for the better¬ 
ment and uplift of the farmer and his family; 
caused a searching investigation of the post-office 
department to be made, which developed sensa¬ 
tional conditions of corruption and resulted in many 
dismissals and several penitentiary punishments 
(see Bristow, Joseph L.); sent Sec. Taft to Rome to 
settle the friars’ land controversy in the Philippines 
by personal negotiation with the Pope; went in 


person to investigate conditions of the Panama 
eanal work (the first time a president of the 
l T nited States ever journeyed beyond the limits of 
his country); sent Sec. Root on a tour of the South 
American states, Mexico and Canada in order to 
promote a better understanding and more cordial 
relations among Pan-American governments; dis¬ 
patched Sec. Taft to Cuba, Panama, the Philippines, 
China, Japan and Russia in order to eliminate the 
possibility of friction in dealing with matters of 
international concern; sent a formidable section of 
the navy down the Atlantic and up the Pacific coast 
of South America, thence to Australia, Oceania, 
Japan, Asia and Europe via the Suez canal in order 
to show mankind that the L T nited States could eare 
for herself with a large share of her fleet on the 
eastern hemisphere and that she had the means, the 
machinery, the motive power, the men and the 
nerve to make the first girdle of the entire earth 
with a line of battleships (see Sperry, Charles S.); 
forced a way to get before the Czar of Russia the 
American protest against the rnassaere of Jews at 
Kishenev, in 1903, when all other nations had failed, 
and that too without offending the Russian govern¬ 
ment; advocated an inheritance tax in a speech 
made when the cornerstone for the new office build¬ 
ing for the house of representatives w r as laid; con¬ 
sistently denounced the wrong-doings of the 
“wealthy criminal elass”; elosed the post-offiee at 
Indian ola, Miss., because its patrons formed a mob 
and threatened the life of its colored postmistress 
unless she should abandon the office; summarily 
discharged without trial or honor an entire company 
of negro soldiers at Brownsville, Tex., (1906) be¬ 
cause some of them had been accused of pro¬ 
miscuous shooting in the town, but subsequently 
revoked that portion of his order which assumed to 
deprive the dishonored soldiers of all right to hold 
offices of honor or trust ; commissioned several 
Demoeratie officials in the {South because he regarded 
them as more fit than their Republican rivals, and 
selected William H. Taft to be his successor in the 
presidential chair. He recognized in Taft the best 
qualifications for continuing the reform policies 
begun by himself, and the result of the ensuing 
election showed that the American people had faith 
in his judgment. He made this selection two years 
in advanee, and in spite of vehement protests by the 
people against the strongly unrepubliean idea of a 
president dictating his own successor, brought about 
Taft’s nomination and took a lively interest in the 
campaign which elected him. He wrote letters 
attacking the opposing candidate, William J. Bryan, 
J. B. Foraker, Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Charles N. 
Haskell, governor of Oklahoma and treasurer of the 
Demoeratie national committee. He defended 
Taft’s so-called “injunction record” on the federal 
bench, answered himself the attacks on the candi¬ 
date, and pointed out and extolled his qualifications 
as well as the principles which he represented, with 
masterful force and fearlessness. Ills strictures 
drove the treasurer of the Democratic national 
committee from office beeause he was alleged to have 
been connected with the Standard Oil Co.; he forced 
the manager of the Republican campaign speakers’ 
bureau to retire because he had been indicted as one 
of the constituent parts of the powder trust, and he 
stimulated to abundant success the fund-raising 
efforts of his party after the managers had failed in 
that direction. Mr. Roosevelt earned the reputa¬ 
tion of being the most daring and most powerful, 
as well as the most successful political leader who 
ever sat in the White House “There goes the best 
politician in Washington,” once said Pres. Cleveland, 
when Roosevelt was only civil service commissioner. 
He reconstructed the publie mind in regard to the 
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character of public offices; he raised the nation’s 
standard of honesty in business, and made respect¬ 
ability for public station a necessity. The relations 
between capital and labor and such questions as 
employers’ liability and the employment of women 
and children are regarded from a vastly more 
enlightened and sensitive standpoint than when he 
first entered the White House. The tone of public 
life has been correspondingly raised. Young men 
of education and wealth no longer leave politics to 
the politicians; they have learned from him a higher 
sense of civic duty. His vigorous hand-to-hand 
methods became known under the sobriquet of “The 
Big Stick,” and he coined or popularized many words 
and expressions which became universally popular, 
such as the strenuous life, mollycoddle, be ready, 
hit the line hard, frazzle, wealthy criminal class, 
predatory wealth, square deal, undesirable citizens, 
etc., etc. No president ever attempted such a wide 
participation and controlling interest in public 
affairs; no one ever made so many addresses, sent 
so many messages to congress, broke so many pre¬ 
cedents, relied so little on the recommendations of 
senators and political leaders, indulged in so many 
writings, gave out so many statements, met so many 
constituents of all grades, engaged in so many per¬ 
sonal—even turbulent —controversies,wrote so many 
letters which found their way into the public prints, 
exercised so much active sway over tlie army and 
navy and the executive departments, executed so 
many reforms in the conduct of public business, 
advocated such advanced forms of social and in¬ 
dustrial democracy, instilled so much strenuous 
activity into everyday military affairs, treated mere 
wealth and financial power with so much contempt 
and the oppressions of wealth with such destructive 
severity, preached so steadily and earnestly for 
labor, health, activity and right living and for down¬ 
right honesty, reached out so intrepidly and effect¬ 
ively into the domain of world politics, was on 
terms of personal intimacy with so large a number 
of foreign diplomats, or took such an active and 
decisive hand in partisan politics. He sent 121 
messages to congress, regular and special, and vetoed 
forty bills. II is official proclamations and execu¬ 
tive orders number almost 900, and his published 
letters, addresses, “talks,” interviews, “authorita¬ 
tive” statements and speeches relative to public 
affairs were almost literally innumerable. Upon 
the expiration of his term in 1909, ho became a 
contributing editor of “The Outlook,” engaged to 
deliver the George Romanes lecture at Oxford, 
England, in 1910, accepted invitations to lecture 
at the Sorbonne, Paris, and the University of Berlin 
in the same year, and made preparations for an 
extensive hunting trip in Africa. This trip to 
Africa was called a scientific expedition, outfitted 
by the Smithsonian Institution, to gather natural 
history materials for the new United States na¬ 
tional museum at Washington, which was very 
deficient in examples of wild life on the dark conti¬ 
nent. Besides Roosevelt and his son, Kermit, the 
party consisted of Maj. Edgar A. Meams, Edmund 
Heller and J. Alden Loring, representing the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, and R. J.Cuninghame, guide. He 
remained in Africa one year, during which some 7,000 
specimens of wild animals were secured, and before 
liis return an account of his adventures appeared in 
“Scribner’s Magazine.” Whether or not he has yet 
reached the zenith of his powers, Roosevelt will un¬ 
questionably and unreservedly be accepted as one of 
America’s most brilliant and effective statesmen, 
and his administration will shine out in the per¬ 
spective of national history as one of the most 
illustrious, both for the great upward stride it has 
taken towards a higher civilization as well as for the 
recognition it has won for the United States as a 


world power in all that concerns the welfare of the 
civilized world, particularly in the promotion of 
national peace and good-will. While he drew upon 
himself a great deal of adverse criticism, especially 
during the latter part of his administration, even 
his critics admit that his intentions were good, 
sound and wholesome. In all his policies he sin¬ 
cerely sought to promote the public welfare and to 
maintain that high standard of righteousness and 
honesty of thought and purpose that characterize the 
American nation as a whole. In summarizing his 
achievements Lyman Abbott in “The Outlook,” 
said: “I admire him for his combination of quali¬ 
ties: his intensity of conviction and his poise of 
judgment, his high ideals and his practical realiza¬ 
tion of them, his inexhaustible energy and his un¬ 
tiring industry, his alertness of mind and his 
sobriety of judgment, his grasp of great principles 
and his mastery of details, his chivalrous friendship 
and his transparent candor, his leonine courage and 
his gentle courtesy. ... lie is looked upon with 
degrees of hostility varying from a passionate 
enmity to a mild aversion, by the various classes 
whom he has antagonized. . . . But he has also 
aroused a passionate devotion to himself among a 
great and, I believe, increasing number of his fellow 
citizens, who admire him as a statesman and love him 
as a preacher of righteousness. Ilis astuteness as a 
politician will be forgotten; his policies will be 
incorporated in the growing constitution of the 
nation and presently the world will think they were 
always there; but Ins influence as a moral reformer 
will ever remain in the higher civic ideals and the 
quickened patriotic life of a great people.” In 1884 
Mr. Roosevelt formed a connection with the New 
York publishing firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and 
an active partnership continued through several 
years, during which he put out in rapid succession a 
number of substantial books, followed later by addi¬ 
tional contributions to American literature. He is 
the author of the following: “The Naval War of 
1S12” (1882); “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman” 
(1885); “Life of Thomas Hart Benton” (18S7); 
“Life of Gouverneur Morris” (1SS7); “Ranch Life 
and Hunting Trail” (ISSN); “ Essays on Practical 
Politics” (1SSS) ;“ New York,” in “HistoricTowns,” 
(1890); “.American Big Game Hunting” (1893) ; 
“The Wilderness Hunter” (1893); “Hero Tales 
from American History” (with Henry Cabot Lodge) 
(1895); “ Hunting in Many Lands” (1895); “Win¬ 
ning of the W r est,” four volumes (1890), the most 
important of his writings; “American Ideals and 
Other Essays” (1S97), a collection of magazine 
articles; “Trail and Camp-fire” (1S97) ; “BigGame 
Hunting in the Rockies and on the Great Plains” 
(1899) ; “The Rough Riders” (1899); “The Stren¬ 
uous Life” (1900), a collection of essays and ad¬ 
dresses; “ Oliver Cromwell ” (1900) ; “Good Hunt¬ 
ing in Pursuit of Big Game in the West ” (1907); 
“Addresses and Presidential Messages, 1902-1904,” 
(1904); “Out Door Pastimes of an American 
Hunter” (1906); besides portions of works like 
Vol. VI in “History of the Royal Navy of Eng¬ 
land,” and the “Deer and Antelope of North 
America” (1902) in “The Deer Family.” Among his 
many popular magazine articles and addresses 
are: “American Ideals,” “True Americanism,” 
“The Manly Virtues and Practical Politics,” “The 
College Graduate and Public Life,” “ Phases of State 
Legislation,” “How Not to Help our Poorer 
Brother,” “The Monroe Doctrine,” “Washington’s 
Forgotten Maxim,” “ National Life and Character,” 
“Social Evolution,” “The Law of Civilization and 
Decay,” “Expansion and Peace,” “Latitude and 
Longitude of Reform,” “Fellow Feeling a Political 
Factor,” “Civic Helpfulness,” “Character and 
Success,” “Eighth and Ninth Commandments in 
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Polities," “The Best and the Good," “Promise and 
Performance," and “Christian Citizenship." These 
together with his official messages and papers, 
political speeches, public addresses, controversial 
and other writings, constitute the most notable, as 
it is the most virile, bulk of literary work in American 
history. His books are characterized as “marked 


Kir. Roosevelt dictates with great facility and rapid¬ 
ity and spends no time in recasting and polishing, 
and none in making indexes. lie can break into 
important dictation to receive a caller or attend to 
public business and at the end of the interruption 
take up the thread of his work instantly, as if noth¬ 
ing had happened. His composition is direct, clear 
and rugged, but often rough and sometimes un¬ 
grammatical. Mr. Roosevelt was married first on 
Oct. 27, ISSO, to Alice Hathaway, daughter of 
George Cabot Lee, of Boston, who died Feb. 14, 1SS4, 
leaving a daughter, Alice, now the wife of Hon. Nich¬ 
olas Longworth of Cincinnati, O.; and second, in 
London, on Dec. 2, 1SS0, to Edith Kermit, daughter 
of Charles Carow of New York, who is the mother of 
five children, Theodore J., Kermit, Ethel Carow, 
Archibald Bullock and Quentin Roosevelt. The 
ideals of his private life, like those of his official life, 
were always high. He believes in work, in sacri¬ 
fices, in justice, in self-respect, in truth-telling, in 
faithful public service, in keeping close to nature, in 
the open fight, in the square deal, in domestic virtue, 
in decent living, lie romps with his children, he 
takes a long ride or walk every day no matter what 
the weather; he fences, boxes, wrestles and plays 
tennis; he attends church regularly (Reformed 
Dutch); he is an omnivorous reader; he writes and 
speaks prolifically ; he has many birds and animals 
about his home; he leads a clean, sensible, natural 
life. There can be no doubt that from early man¬ 
hood Mr. Roosevelt loved to serve (or rather 
govern) the people — to do them good; and he loved 
lame. He gave a good index to his character in his 
reply to an inquiry by Jacob A. Riis as to why he 
went into polities, when he said: “I wanted to 
belong to the governing class and not the governed. 
When l said I wanted to join the Republican asso¬ 
ciation I was told that I would meet the groom and 
the saloon-keeper there; that 
polities were low and that no 
gentleman bothered with them. 
I replied that if that was so 
the grooms and saloon-keepers 
were the governing class. ‘ You 
have all the chances, the edu¬ 
cation, the position/ I said, 
‘and yet you let them rule/ 
and I joined the association." 


ROOSEVELT, Edith Ker¬ 
mit Carow, wife of Theodore 
Roosevelt, was born at the 
home of her grandfather, Gen. 
Tyler, in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 
0, 1801, daughter of Charles 
and Gertrude Elizabeth (Tyler) 
Carow. Her father was the 
son of Isaac Carow, a wealthy 
shipping merchant of New 
York, and he also resided in 
Miss Carow was educated at 
.She was mar- 





that city, where 
Miss Comstock’s private school, 
ried to Theodore Roosevelt at St. George’s Church 
Hanover Square, London, Eng., Dec. 2, 1SSG. The 
marriage proved to be a happy one, and during 
her husband’s remarkably energetic and successful 
career she has been a sympathetic and judicious 


helpmate. More especially her influence at the 
White House during Pres. Roosevelt’s administra¬ 
tion in 1901-09 was socially conservative and 
upheld the highest standards of refinement. She 
has not publicly indorsed or officially concerned her¬ 
self with any of the ideas or methods attributed to 
the “new woman," but lias been wholly domestic 
in her tastes and ways of life. 

FAIRBANKS, Charles Warren, vice-president 
of the Tinted States, was born near Cnionville 
Center, Union co., O., May 11, 1852, son of Loriston 
Monroe and Mary (Smith) Fairbanks. 11 is first 
American ancestor was Jonathan Fayerbanck, who 
landed in Boston in 1033 with his wife Grace Lee. 
lie was a native of Sower by, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire and a Puritan of the extremest stamp. 
Not liking certain ways of the church in Boston, he 
pushed on to Dedham, Mass., where lie erected a 
large house of massive oaken timbers, which is still 
standing. Charles Warren Fairbanks is the ninth 
descendant from Jonathan. His grandfather, Lu¬ 
ther, was born at Barnard, Vt., and his father, 
Loriston Monroe, was also born at Barnard (1S24), 
but worked his way to Union county, O., in 1S37, 
where he was a farmer, wheelwright and wagon 
maker. He remained on the farm until 1870, when 
he moved to Delaware so as to afford a better educa¬ 
tion for his children. The boy was an unusually 
serious young farmer, with a predominating love 
for books. At the age of fifteen he was ready to 
enter the Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware, 
and was graduated there in 1872. With the help of 
his uncle, \\ illiam Henry Smith, who was general 
manager of the Western Associated Press, he secured 
a position as agent of the press association at Pitts¬ 
burg, Pa., and later at Cleveland, O. Here he 
found ample time while agent to pursue the study 
of law, and after taking one term in the Cleveland 
Law School was admitted to the bar by the su¬ 
preme court of Ohio in 1S74. He began the prac¬ 
tice of his profession in Indianapolis, which has 
ever since been his home. He is said to have had 
but one criminal case during his whole law experi¬ 
ence, his conspicuous bent being in the direction of 
industrial, transportation and commercial affairs. 
Large institutions in Indiana and the surrounding 
states became his clients and he conducted their 
suits and guided their operations with quiet and 
cautious judgment. For some time he kept aloof 
from politics, except to take part in the caucuses 
and movements of his party in his immediate 
neighborhood, but in 1SSS he took charge of the 
presidential campaign of his friend, \\ alter Q. 
Gresham. At this time Indiana had two candi¬ 
dates for the presidency — Judge Gresham and Gen. 
Benjamin Harrison, and one of the most strenuously 
contested state campaigns followed, the result 
being that the Indiana delegates voted for Gen. Har¬ 
rison. Judge Gresham in the meantime had secured 
enough delegates in other states to give him second 
place when the balloting opened in the Republican 
national convention at Chicago, John Sherman of 
Ohio leading. James G. Blaine had the next largest 
following, which was thrown to Harrison to prevent 
the nomination of Sherman and controlled the 
nomination. Mr. Fairbanks has been an influential 
participant in every campaign of his party since 
that time. He has been a delegate to all of the 
national conventions since 1S8S (except in 1908; 
when he was a candidate for the presidency), and 
generally he was chairman of the Indiana delega¬ 
tion. lie had charge of the Harrison forces in 1S92 
at Minneapolis, and was victorious, though his 
candidate was defeated by Cleveland at the polls. 
He secured the Indiana delegates for McKinley in 
1890 and at the latter’s express request was made 
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temporary chairman of the St. Louis convention, at 
which McKinley was nominated, and delivered what 
is known as the “keynote’’ speech of the exciting 
campaign. In 1892, in a speech before the Indiana 
state convention, Mr. Fairbanks warned his party 
and the country against the tendency of both 
parties toward free silver, and in 1890 he prepared 
and pushed through the convention of his state one 
of the first anti-free silver platforms adopted in 
this country. The party leaders attempted to 
induce him to omit any reference to silver, fearing 
that an anti-silver plank would defeat the ticket, 
but he carried it to a decisive victory, recovering 
the legislature of his state from the Democrats and 
receiving the election to the U. S. senate on Jan. 20, 
1897, by tire unanimous vote of the Republican 
menders. lie took his seat while Major McKinley 
was being sw orn in as president. In the convention 
which met in Philadelphia in 1900 he was made 
chairman of the committee on resolutions which 
reported the “sound money” platform on which 
McKinley was renominated and reelected by a 
triumphant majority over Bryan. In 1902 he was 
a candidate to succeed himself and carried the 
legislature by the largest majority but one in its 
history and was unanimously reelected on Jan. 20, 
1903. In the senate he served as chairman of the 
committee on immigration and on the committees 
on census, claims, geological survey and public 
buildings and grounds until 1901, when he was made 
chairman of the committee on public buildings and 
grounds and a number of the committees on geo¬ 
logical survey, immigration, relations with Panada, 
the judiciary, Pacific islands and Porto Rico. In 
1903, while continuing as chairman of the com¬ 
mittee on public buildings and grounds, his other 
assignments were changed to Canadian relations, 
coast and insular survey, foreign relations, geological 
survey, immigration and the judiciary, llis first 
speech in the senate w r as in opposition to Sen. 
Morgan's resolution directing the president to 
recognize the belligerency of the Cuban insurgents. 
In 1902, when the French West India island of 
Martinique was devastated by the terrible eruption 
of Mont Pell6e, he presented a bill appropriating 
SI00,000 for the relief of the sufferers, which w r as 
promptly passed by both houses and for which ser¬ 
vice he received the thanks of the French republic. 
When the bill that provided for constructing the 
Panama canal was under consideration he offered 
an amendment which called for issues of bonds 
to defray the expense of the enterprise, thereby 
eliminating the danger of having to suspend the 
work of construction for the want of ready funds 
and scattering the cost over the future instead of 
loading the entire burden upon the people of to-day. 
He favored widening the scope of the Hague 
tribunal and advocated mixing Filipinos with 
United States officers in the Philippines in order 
to teach the natives the arts of self-government, 
instead of placing the entire administrative burdens 
upon them before they were prepared to bear them. 
Under the protocol of May, 189S, a joint high com¬ 
mission w r as to be appointed by the United States 
and Great Britain for settling the Alaska boundary 
dispute and eleven other matters that had been 
irritating the two countries, such as the fisheries 
contentions, reciprocal mining rights, bonding goods 
for transit through each other’s territory, revamping 
the Bagot agreement of 1817 restricting the arma¬ 
ment of vessels on the Great Lakes, reciprocity, etc. 
Sen. Fairbanks w r as made a member and chairman 
of this commission, the other members being 
Nelson Dingley, John W. Foster, John A. Kasson, 
Charles J. Faulkner and T. Jefferson Ooolidge. 
Sessions w r ere held both in Quebec and Washing¬ 
ton during the last months of 1893. The com¬ 



mission failed to agree on the matters that they 
were called upon to settle because Great Britain 
would not consent to conclude any of the points at 
issue unless the United States would agree to sub¬ 
mit the boundary question to arbitration. The 
commission adjourned without accomplishing any¬ 
thing, Great Britain rejecting the offer of the United 
States to submit the boundary issue to a jury com¬ 
posed of an equal number of distinguished lawyers 
and statesmen from each country. Thereupon 
Pres. McKinley sent Mr. Fairbanks"to Alaska for 
the purpose of familiarizing himself with facts as 
they actually existed. In a 
confidential report to the gov¬ 
ernment in 1901 and as chair¬ 
man of the American section 
of the commission he recom¬ 
mended that the joint com¬ 
mission reassemble. In mak¬ 
ing this recommendation lie 
observed: “ We cannot submit 
to a foreign arbitrator the de¬ 
termination of the \laska coast 
line under the treaty between 
the United States and Russia of 
1807. That coast line was es¬ 
tablished by the convention of 
182.) between Great Britain and 
Russia. This line has been care¬ 
fully safeguarded by Russia, . 

and the United States basin- C.. ob^r^ui^y — 

variably insisted that it should 

not be broken. Its integrity was never questioned 
by Great Britain until after the protocol of May, 

189S. Much as we desire to conclude the questions 
which we have practically determined, we cannot 
consent to settle them upon the condition that we 
must abandon to the chance of an European arbi¬ 
trator a part of the domain of the United States 
upon which American citizens have actually built 
their homes and created industries long prior to any 
suggestion from Great Britain that she had any 
claim of right thereto.” Mr. Fairbanks then pro¬ 
posed a joint commission or jury of distinguished 
persons .selected equally from both countries, with¬ 
out any independent arbitrator, and the proposi¬ 
tion, though previously rejected, was now' accepted 
by Great Britain Such a commission met in 1908, 

(see pp. 13-14, Root, Elihu,) and the result of an ex¬ 
haustive hearing before this international jury of six 
wasa verdict in favor of the American contention as 
to the interpretation of the treaty of 1825. < )n June 

23, 1904, Sen. Fairbanks w r as unanimously nomi¬ 
nated for vice-president on the ticket with Theodore 
Roosevelt. The Republican nominees were elected 
by a very decisive majority and Mr. Fairbanks 
resigned from the senate and took the oath of office 
as vice-president on Mar. 4, 1905. During 1907 
some of the more active of his friends brought Mr. 
Fairbanks forward as a candidate for the presi¬ 
dency. Pres. Roosevelt had already deckled to give 
the nomination to Hon. William II. Taft, his secre¬ 
tary of war, and w as actively engaged in making his 
programme effective. Many persons were opposed 
to having the president dictate his successor and 
they undertook to prevent him from doing so by 
promoting the candidacy of Mr. Fairbanks in 
Indiana, Speaker Cannon in Illinois, Sen. La 
Follette in Wisconsin, Sen. Knox in Pennsylvania 
and Gov. Hughes in New York. He received forty 
votes on the first ballot for president in the Chicago 
convention. The next ballot resulted in the nomina¬ 
tion of Taft. Mr. Fairbanks bore an active part in the 
campaign and contributed to the influences which 
carried his state for Taft and the entire Republican 
ticket. Very soon after retiring from office, accom¬ 
panied by Mrs. Fairbanks, lie proceeded to the 
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orient, where he made an exhaustive study of Japan, 
China, Korea, Manchuria and Siberia, with a view 
to becoming familiar with their internal affairs and 
discovering correct principles for the far eastern 
policy of the United States. He has for years been 
a popular orator and has delivered numerous public 
addresses at military, civic, religious and educational 
gatherings. He was one of the most democratic 
senators who ever sat in the capitol. His door was 
open to everybody, without distinction of party or 
station, and he seemed to take genuine pleasure in 
helping any whose cause was just, anti extending his 
assistance willingly and at once. His patience as 
well as his time for listening to others seemed to be 
unlimited. Mr. Fairbanks has given considerable 
sums in aid of his alma mater, trie Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and has been a member of its board of 
trustees since 1SS5. In 1907 he received the degree 
of LL.D. from the Northwestern University. He 
was married Oct. 6, 1874, to Cornelia, daughter of 
Judge P. B. Cole of Marysville, O., a schoolmate and 
graduate of the Ohio Wesleyan University. Mrs. 
Fairbanks, who is a woman of fine ability, has been 
her husband’s partner in most of the important 
events of his life, and has promoted his welfare in 
many ways. They have four sons and one daughter. 

HAY, John, secretary of state. (See Vol. XI., 

p. 12.) 

ROOT, Elihu, secretary of state, was born in Clin¬ 
ton, Oneida co., N. Y. f Feb. 15, 1845, son of Oren 
and Nancy Whitney (Rut trick) Root. The house in 
which he was born is now' known as Knox Hall of 
Hamilton College, and contains the college scientific 
and other collections which w T ere originally brought 
to the institution by Mr. Root’s father who for 
years held the chair of mathematics, astronomy, 
minerology and geology there. Ilis first American 
ancestor was John Roote, who came from Badby, 
Northamptonshire, England and was one of the 
settlers of Farmington, Conn., in 1640. From him 
the line of descent is traced through his son Thomas, 
who married Mary Spencer, and died in Westfield, 
Mass.; their son John, of Westfield, who married 
Mary Leonard; their son Ilewit, who married Ex¬ 
perience Pomeroy, and died in Great Barrington, 
Mass.; their son James of Great Barrington, who 

married Lydia- and died in Vernon, N. Y., 

and their son Elihu, who married Ochsa Pomeroy, 
and was the grandfather of the subject of this sketch. 
Mr. Root’s early childhood was spent in Seneca Falls, 
where his father w T as pi incipal of an academy; but in 
1850 the latter returned to his 
chair in Hamilton College, and 
young Root attended the Clin¬ 
ton grammar school until I860, 
when he entered Hamilton Col¬ 
lege. He was a prize speaker 
in his sophomore year; w*on 
the first prize in mathematics 
and w*as graduated in 1864 as 
valedictorian of his class. In 
1864 65 he taught in the acad¬ 
emy at Rome, N. Y., and in 
1867 was graduated LL.B. at 
the New York University Law 
School. During his second 
year there were but three in 
the law class, so that Mr. 
Root received ample personal 
attention from Dr. John N Pomeroy, one of the pro- 
foundest law teachers of the time. After a year in 
the office of Man & Parsons of New York city he 
formed a partnership with John II. Strahan 
and a year later became associated with Willard 
Bartlett The first litigation that gave to Mr. 
Root any wide notoriety was the civil and criminal 


prosecution of the notorious Tweed ring. He was 
counsel for and succeeded in defending certain 
members of that gang, in consequence of which 
he has been unjustly denounced for being connected 
with the Tweed ring. He acted in his capacity 
as an attorney merely, and “his associates in the 
cases w r ere such distinguished lawyers as Judge 
William Fullerton and David Dudley Field. He 
w T as personal counsel for Chester A. Arthur from 
the time lie w*as collector of the port of New* York 
until the end of his life, and in 1883 he w r as appointed 
by Pres. Arthur to be U. S. district-attorney for 
the southern district of New’ York. While iii this 
office he prosecuted many important cases, the 
most notable being that which resulted in sending 
James D. Fish, president of the Marine National 
Bank to jail for ten years for his operations in 
connection with the firm of Grant & Ward. In a 
speech made at a Lotos Club dinner, Jan. 24, ISS5, 
a few’ hours after dynamiters had blown up West¬ 
minster hall and damaged the house of commons 
and other buildings in London, Mr. Root showed 
his wonderful grasp of international law’ by going 
over the entire subject as it applied to the allegation 
that the dynamite plot had been hatched in the 
United States and the explosive itself manufactured 
here. He pointed out that law officers like himself 
had no authority to act in such a case except 
under that conferred by the law’ of 1818, and knew 
no crimes save those defined in 1778, long before 
dynamite had been invented. With our laws as 
they w’erc, he declared, conspirators could meet in 
broad daylight, hatch their plots openly, manu¬ 
facture their explosive in plain sight and select 
their agents to go abroad and use it and no 
punishment could be made to reach them. Out 
of this address grew’ corrective legislation by 
w’hich dynamiters and anarchists may be appre¬ 
hended or extradited. In November, 1S93, he 
w’as elected one of fifteen delegates at large to the 
New York state constitutional convention. Joseph 
II . Choate w r as made president of the convention 
and Mr. Root chairman of the judiciary committee, 
wdiieh gave the final touches to every paragraph 
and fitted the various portions together as a 
complete and homogeneous instrument. This is 
the first constitution to provide for civil service 
reform; it forbade the use of railroad and other 
franks and passes by publie officers; provided for 
laws to prohibit book-making and pool-selling 
and also erected a barrier which will prevent the 
city of New York, with its growing preponderance 
of population, from ever controlling either branch 
of the state legislature. It is one of the model 
constitutions of the republic. During McKinley’s 
administration, peculiar and significant circum¬ 
stances combined to make the appointment of 
a man like Root as secretary of war imperative. 
Gen. Russell A. Alger had emerged from the active 
hostilities of the war with Spain in poor health and 
discouraged by an inefficient administrative or¬ 
ganization that had resulted in serious scandals; 
there was dissatisfaction and complaint on all 
sides as the result of the government’s policy in 
the Philippines and its handling of the insurrection 
there; and in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
islands there w’ere motley and unrequited popula¬ 
tions* which required new* forms of civil government 
while the territories in which they resided w’ere 
being held by the military torces. Pres. McKinley 
had previously offered the mission to Spain to 
Mr. Root, but he declined the post. When in July, 
1899, Secy. Alger resigned the war portfolio, it 
was tendered to Mr. Root and he accepted it at 
once, attending a meeting of the full cabinet on 
July 27th. The conditions into which the new 
secretary w*as suddenly ejected were most trying. 
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Nelson A. Miles, the general commanding the 
army, had been almost completely ignored by the 
administration. Orders to the army were issued 
in his name but he never saw them until after their 
publication and the various bureaus oi the depart¬ 
ment, siding with or against him, were divided 
into actively hostile camps. Before noon of his 
first day’s incumbency, ignoring the merits of 
past or existing controversies. Mr. Root made an 
extended call upon Gen. Miles and the bureau 
chiefs communicating to each the outlines of his 
plans. Thus in a few hours he restored official 
if not personal harmony, habilitated Gen. Miles 
with whatever functions belonged to the anomalous 
office of the “general commanding the army,” 
and inaugurated ail era of cheerful cooperation. 
Having quelled the insurrection in the war. depart¬ 
ment he turned his attention next day to the 
insurrection led by Aguinaldo in the Philippines, 
calling upon Gen. Miles and all of the appropriate 
subordinate officers and chiefs for information 
concerning transportation, arms, subsistence, the 
supply of available oflicers of experience, etc. 
On August 8th he announced that all the men 
that might be required to suppress the Philippine 
disturbances would be sent there at once and on 
the 17th issued the order for recruiting ten addi¬ 
tional regiments. The forces in the Philippines 
were soon augmented to nearly 70,000, with 
free orders to pacify the islands, and Mr Root 
turned his attention to preparing a form of civil 
government to be administered by military in¬ 
strumentalities without using or showing the 
bayonet. There was already a Philippine com¬ 
mission in the islands and the outlines of the new 
form of government to be administered by it 
were embodied by Sec. Root in “ Instructions 
of the President to the Philippine Commission.” 
These instructions were signed by McKinley as 
president, but they were conceived and written 
entirely by Sec. Root. When congress met 
and took up the task of legislating for the govern¬ 
ment of the islands it simply enacted Mr. Root’s 
“instructions” just as they stood. This state 
paper, which has been universally praised for 
its remarkable completeness in every detail, is 
virtually a constitution as well as code of statutes 
for establishing courts and administering justice, 
managing local municipal corporations and schools, 
laying and collecting taxes, projecting public 
improvements and promoting trade and agriculture 
— in short it provided for everything required 
to create anil carry on a Republican form of gov¬ 
ernment in a land where such processes were 
utterly unknown. Sec. Root also prepared for 
Porto Rico a code of government which was 
enacted hi to law and on May 1, 1900, a complete 
form of territorial government was inaugurated, 
with a governor, secretary of state, legislature or 
congress, courts, and schools. Early in 1900 a 
powerful sect known as Boxers (“The Fist of 
Righteous Harmony”) began a destructive and 
murderous demonstration against all foreigners 
in China, and continued their aggressions until 
they had successfully besieged Pekin and cut 
it off from communication with the outside world. 
The German and Japanese chancellors had been 
murdered in the streets and the other foreign 
representatives, including U. S. minister Conger, 
and his family and suite, were under incessant 
bombardment in the British legation compound. 
During a portion of' the Boxer difficulties in China, 
Sec-of-State Hay was ill, and besides getting 
soldiers from the Philippines to Pekin (under 
command of Gen. A. R. Chaffee) Air. Root exercised 
supervisory control over the state department, 
thus doubling his already onerous and delicate 


duties. Hon. John D. Long in his “New American 
Navy,” declares that for a time Mr. Root was 
compelled to act essentially as “secretary of war, 
attorney-general and secretary of state,” in con¬ 
nection with the most important diplomatic and 
legal as well as military affairs in dealing with 
our colonial complications. The American soldiers 
led the way in rescuing the beleaguered am¬ 
bassadors, ^ and Washington procured the first 
authentic information which the world received 





that disclosed whether any ambassadors survived 
to be rescued. In this strange experience the 
United States led the world in 
absolute correctness of conduct 
as well as effective measures 
of relief. On Dec. 10, 1898, 

Spain relinquished her sov¬ 
ereignty over Cuba, and the 
United States through the war 
department, assumed tempo¬ 
rary control of the island. 

Owing to the wealth, popula¬ 
tion and importance of Cuba 
and the delicate relations sus¬ 
tained toward her by this 
country as a protectorate power 
merely, the task of adminis¬ 
tering her affairs and preparing 
the people for self-government 
was one of extreme difficul- 
tv. From the time he entered 
the war office until May, 20, 

1902, when he turned" the 
island over to Pres. Palma 

without hitch or error, Mr. Root never took his 
eves or thoughts from Cuba. In 1902 the great an¬ 
thracite strike occurred. All means failing to effect 
a settlement, a general appeal was made to Pres. 
Roosevelt to interfere in behalf of the suffering 
public. Such an interference was resented by mine 
owners and operators as outside of the duties of the 
executive and utterly without warrant of law, the 
courts being open to both sides for whatever proceed¬ 
ings might be found necessary and proper to de¬ 
termine rights or redress wrongs. In October the 
deadlock seeming to be hopeless, and the operators 
and owners declining to hold further conferences 
with “politicians,” Sec. Root sought an inter¬ 
view with J. P. Morgan as a controlling influence 
in the coal carrying roads and laid before him a 
plan which he agreed to consider in conjunction 
with the heads and managers of such roads and 
other coal mine operators. His proposition was 
immediately accepted and the coal interests 
united in a written request to Pres. Roosevelt 
to appoint a commission wffiich should review 
all questions at issue between miners and operators 
and render findings thereon which should be 
binding upon both parties for three years. In¬ 
stantly the president appointed the commission. 
The striking miners accepted it and the terms under 
which it was appointed and then returned to 
work pern ling a judgment. Biographers, mag¬ 
azine writers and public speakers have been unan¬ 
imous in giving Pres. Roosevelt the credit for 
settling this prodigious controversy when, in fact, 
it was the work of the just and constructive mind 
of Sec. Root. He served on the Alaska boundary 
commission which met in London in September, 

1903, for the purpose of disposing of the new Can¬ 
adian claim to territory and sea coast in Alaska 
that had been ceded to the United States by 
Russia in 1867 according to the terms of the 
treaty of 1825 between Russia and Great Britain, 
and never disputed until gold in large quantities 
was discovered on the coastal strip that both 
countries had always mapped as belonging to the 
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United States. The Canadian elaim was rejected, 
and by a convention signed Oet. 20, 1003, the 
contracting parties agreed upon a joint survey 
of the boundary aeeording to the terms of the 
original treaty of 1S25. The survey having 
been completed and a report thereof rendered, a 
treaty in aceordanee with its terms was signed 
by Sec. Root on April S, 1908. Militarists believe 
that his greatest achievement as secretary of 
war was the initiating and carrying through of the 
work which resulted in reorganizing the entire 
military establishment of the United States by 
abolishing the olfiee of “general commanding the 
army” (as well as the numerous independent 
bureaus, eaeh working in the w r ar department 
without knowing what the other was trying to 
do), and substituting therefor a general staff, 
headed by a chief of staff who represents and 
advises the secretary of war and synchronizes 
the activities of the several staff bureaus. The 
first bill for achieving this purpose was defeated 
in eongress, but instead of complaining and retir¬ 
ing, Mr. Root assumed that lie had failed to set 
forth the merits of the proposition in full and 
immediately began a re-preparation of his ease. 
The seeond bill was passed at the next session 
of eongress and became a law Feb. 10, 1903. 
General staff details are made for four years and 
are so arranged that there is a constant interchange 
of duty between the field and the staff bureaus. 
In some opinions that part of his work in reform¬ 
ing the administration of the military establish¬ 
ment whieli assimilates the state militia with the 
regular forces is more important. It divides the 
militia into the organized and the unorganized. 
The former, if it adopts and uses the rules and 
regulations of the U. S. army, is entitled to share 
in the funds appropriated by congress and may 
draw arms, ammunition, supplies ete , from the 
U. S. army stores and otherwise enjoy the federal 
bounty. The officers of the state militia com¬ 
panies so participating may attend federal military 
schools for tuition, and be examined for com¬ 
missions and promotions, and state military 
forces may participate in regular army manoeuvres. 
The army is now a more efficient and homogeneous 
body than it was ever before. When the last soldiers 
of the original army of occupation had been with¬ 
drawn from Cuba, and eivil government had been 
fully established in the Philippines and Porto 
Rieo, Mr. Root resigned from the cabinet on Feb. 
1, 1901, and resumed his law praetiee in New York. 
Retainers in the most important causes began to 
eome to him at once among them for the Hill- 
Morgan interests in the Northern Securities cases, 
from Mayor Weaver in his fight against eivie cor¬ 
ruption in Philadelphia, and to act as eounsel for 
several great corporations. Edward H. Ilarriman 
thus described the great value of Mr. Root’s 
eounsel: “Other attorneys tell us what we can't 
do; Mr. Root tells us what we can do." On July 
1, 1905, Scey. John Hay died. Pres. Roosevelt 
requested Mr. Root to represent the state depart¬ 
ment at the Haj 7 funeral in Cleveland, O., and 
he aeeepted. This w 7 as taken to mean that the 
president desired to have Mr. Root suceeed Mr. 
I lay, and that desire ultimately prevailed Mr. 
Root taking the oath of office on July 20, 1905. 
To leave a practice worth $200,000 a year or more, 
as well as eon genial business and social relations 
for exacting routine labors and prescribed social 
formalities whieli were anything but eongenial, 
show T s Mr. Root’s strong loyalty to Pres. Roosevelt 
and to public duty. Taking offiee in the midst 
of the peaee negotiations between Russia and 
Japan wdiich had been brought about by the 
United States, his first administrative move was 


to inaugurate an up-to-date system of filing, 
indexing and handling the archives. Having no 
specific clerical force or appropriation for this 
purpose, he began by borrowing from or exchang¬ 
ing with war department clerks, and when the 
much-needed reform had been thus put under 
way he went to congress and explained the press¬ 
ing necessity for such an increase in the clerical 
force as would enable the department to meet 
promptly and effectively the steadily increasing 
demands that were being made upon it. Con¬ 
gress responded favorably and the state depart¬ 
ment, is now as near an up-to-date business ma¬ 
chine as any other branch of the government 
sendee. While bringing about this reform he 
urged upon eongress the extreme desirability of 
reorganizing the consular serviee by creating 
classes or grades under rules wffiich w r ould enable 
him to shift eonsuls and diplomatic agents from 
post to post, assigning stations aeeording to aptitude 
or experience and appointing higher officers by 
promotions from below 7 according to merit. So 
far as he could, he put this plan into actual praetiee 
while waiting for eongress to aet, and when the 
new 7 law (approved April 5, 1906) became effective, 
all eonsular fees w 7 ere abolished and a system of 
graded salaries was established in their stead. 
The eonsular serviee is now managed upon a 
business basis aeeording to merit and adaptability. 
In the summer of 1906 Mr. Root made a tour of 
the South and Central American republics. The 
primary objeet was to attend the third interna¬ 
tional conference of American republics at Rio 
de Janeiro as United States delegate, but sailing 
in the U. S. cruiser “Charleston." he took oeeasion 
to pay friendly visits to Brazil, Uruguay, Argen¬ 
tina, Chili, Peru, Panama and Colombia, for the 
purpose of explaining the scope anti meaning 
of the Monroe Doetrine, learning the wishes and 
wants of their people and pledging the good will 
and cooperation of the United States. In an 
address delivered at the conference Mr. Root 
declared: “We wash for no victories but those of 
peace; for no territory except our owm; for no 
sovereignity exeept sovereignity over ourselves. 
We deem the independence and equal rights of 
the smallest and weakest member of the family 
of nations entitled to as much respeet as those of 
the greatest empire, and we deem the observance 
of that respeet the ehief guaranty of the weak 
against the oppression of the strong. We neither 
claim nor desire any rights or privileges or powers 
that jve do not freely eoneede to every American 
republic." The utteranee of this sentiment was 
deeply gratifying to South Americans, who had 
often been told by European intriguers that the 
United States “presumed” to assume some sort 
of unwarranted and degrading suzerainty over 
their republics for purposes of her own. Mr 
Root was everywhere received with open armed 
eordiality, and sueeeeded in eliminating the suspi¬ 
cion and reserve that formerly had characterized 
the relations betw r een the northern and southern 
continents. During the deliberations of the eon- 
conferenee Mr. Root promised to use his utmost 
endeavors to commit the Hague tribunal to 
the doetrine enunciated by I)r. Drago that force 
should be used no longer for the collection of national 
debts and that in the international high eourt of 
arbitral justiee eaeh sovereignity should have an 
equal representative regardless of size, wrcalth or 
population. No other act of America ever did 
so mueh to unify, strengthen and win the gratitude 
of the South American republics. On Nov. 20, 1906, 
he delivered a comprehensive address before the 
Trans-Mississippi commercial congress at Kansas 
City in which he said: “The people of the United 
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States have for the first time accumulated a surplus 
of capital beyond the requirements of internal 
development. That surplus is increasing with 
extraordinary rapidity. We have paid our debts 
to Europe and have become a creditor instead of 
a debtor nation. We have faced about. We have 
become an investing instead of a borrowing nation.” 
Having realized the significance of this change of 
conditions, Mr. Root had sought to do what he 
could as head of the state department to find new 
outlets for the surplus capital, products and manu¬ 
factures of the country. That was another object 
of his noted circuit of the South American nations, 
and in this Kansas City address he set forth the 
great opportunities for opening new trade relations 
with South America which he had observed, and 
advocated, as a method of working up and sustain¬ 
ing that trade, a system of ship subsidies to be 
established by eongress—subsidies sufficient to 
overcome the advantage of lower rates of interest, 
wages and cost of living in foreign countries. In 
January, 1907, Sec. Root paid a visit to Canada in 
response to an invitation from Sir Wilfred Laurier 
for the purpose of participating in a full interchange 
of views and aims with the Dominion administra¬ 
tion. During this visit a banquet tendered to him 
by the Canadian Club enabled him to make a 
mblic address in which he outlined the policy of 
ns government and gave expression to the feelings 
of the people of the United States toward the 
“hardy and vigorous” neighbors at the North who 
“ love liberty and justice.” Canada had long 
labored under the depressing feeling that in the 
fisheries, Alaska boundary, tariff, fur-seal and other 
contentions, her interests had not been sufficiently 
sustained and the visit of Sec. Root neutralized 
this feeling and materially helped Canada to rise to 
the position of diplomatic autonomy and national 
independence which she reached when, in January, 
1909, with Ambassador James Bryce, lie signed a 
treaty whieh provided for an American-Canadian 
joint high commission to which shall be referred 
all disputes except those over pecuniary matters 
that are now pen ing or may arise under our 
treaties and that concern Canada and the United 
States alone. Another result of the entente 
cordiale thus inaugurated by him is a convention 
for the adjustment of pecuniary elaims between the 
two countries and referring the Xew Found land 
fisheries disputes to the Hague tribunal. By this 
reference the Hague tribunal will record an inter¬ 
pretation of the treaty of ISIS under which citizens 
of the United States claim the right to fish in Xew 
Foundland waters and New Found hind claims the 
right to enact legislation which abridges the treaty 
rights of American fishermen. Perhaps nothing 
ever taxed Sec. Root's patience more than the fan¬ 
tastic performances of Pres. Castro of Venezuela, 
who literally ran amuck among the nations. 
Although forced to terminate diplomatic relations 
with Venezeula, he nevertheless averted war and 
nursed Castro along like an incorrigible child until 
the latter fled to Europe early in 1909, after 
which his successor recognized the justice of Amer¬ 
ican claims and provided for their settlement. 
In September, 1907, Sec. Root made a special visit 
to Mexico for the purpose of having a frank and 
friendly interchange of views with Pres. Diaz on 
matters of interest to the two countries as well as 
matters of common interest to all of the govern¬ 
ments on the western hemisphere, and permitting 
the Mexican ministry to know what he had learned 
at the Canadian and South American capitals. 
This visit concluded and crowned with success his 
efforts to amalgamate the sentiment of the western 
hemisphere and make of its twelve or more govern¬ 
ments a cordial and faithful unit in the promotion 


of their general welfare—one of the very great 
achievements of the generation. An equally 
notable result of his labors, in conjunction with 
efforts by Mexico, w r as the establishment of an 
international court of justice, similar to the Hague 
tribunal, by which the Central American state3 
will settle their disputes according to principles 
of law. In 1906 the internal affairs of Santo 
Domingo, as the result of unending revolutions and 
insurrections, had become so deplorable that the 
United States felt forced to send warships thither 
to protect American interests and See. Root to 
dispatch a special agent (Jacob L. Hollander) to 
gather information concerning the fiscal condition 
of the torn and prostrate little republic. On the 
report of this agent Mr. Root devised a way of 
administering Dominican finances for the equal 
benefit of all, first scaling down foreign claims from 
$21,000,000 to less than $12,000,000 and domestic 
claims from over $9,000,000 to $5,000,000. The 
collection of revenue and the liquidation of debts 
was committed to an American commission, under 
a convention with the Dominican governments 
which Mr. Root after much emphatic urging, in¬ 
duced the U. S. senate to ratify—an arrangement 
which saved Santo Homingo from destruction. 
In a speech before the Pennsylvania Society of New 
York, in 1906, Mr. Root warned the states that 
that growth of the federal constitution by con¬ 
struction of which the federal government had 
undertaken the regulation of affairs which for¬ 
merly were “entirely within the cognizance of 
the individual states” was due to the failure of 
the states to adequately exercise controls which 
the people demanded. lie gave further warning 
that sucli growth would continue unless the states 
should respond to the demands of the people 
for the adequate regulation of new powers and 
influences which were seen to be encroaching upon 
them in many directions. This address created 
a deep impression and excited universal and 
learned comment, but was not more effective than 
a political address delivered at Utica, N. V., 
five weeks earlier in which, with merciless freedom 
and precision, he analyzed the policies and per¬ 
formances of William R. Ilearst, a proprietor 
of sensational newspapers who was aspiring to 
the presidency. Of this Ilearst address, which 
contained the allegation that Pres. Roosevelt re¬ 
garded Ilearst as an instigator of the assassina¬ 
tion of McKinley, two million copies were printed 
for free distribution. In January, 1909, the 
Republican majority of the New York legislature 
unanimously supported Mr. Root for U. S. senator 
to suceeed Thomas 0. Platt, and he was duly 
elected, taking his seat on March 4, 1909. As a 
member of the committee on foreign relations he 
entered on the fulfillment of the plans which as an 
executive he had suggested and devised. Riveting 
down and putting into actual practice the 
policies inaugurated by John Hay, Sec. Root, 
did more than any individual in the world to 
unify and pacify the international tendencies of 
mankind and elevate as well as universalize the 
code of diplomatic procedure among nations. 
He signed arbitration treaties with practically all 
of the civilized governments of the world, and 
his efforts to have the Hague tribunal constituted 
upon a basis of equal national sovereignity instead 
of according to the size, w T ealth or population of 
the nation represented, are of inestimable value. 
A fruitful source of his strength and success w r as 
his willingness and ability to appear before any 
committee of congress and answer any question 
that should be put to him relative to treaties or 
other matters in which his department w T as con¬ 
cerned. If Mr. Root had cared more for political 
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honors than conscientious performance of public 
duty he might have been president of the United 
States in the place of Roosevelt. When in 1S99 
Henry C. Payne, vice-chairman of the Republican 
national committee asked Mr. Root to stand for 
vice-president on the ticket with Pres. McKinley, 
he replied that while. there were able and good 
men to succeed him in the war department, no 
one could take up the threads of the very im¬ 
portant. matters which were then in process of 
adjustment or consummation without a period 
of education similar to the one through which he 
had passed, and he felt it a duty to remain where 
he was. To this view Mr. Payne was compelled 
to give assent and Mr. Roosevelt, then governor 
of New York, received the nomination. Mr. 
Root has been twice president of the Union League 
of New York and was first president of the Amer¬ 
ican Society of International Law (1906). He 
is a member of the New A^ork and American bar 
associations; was president of the international 
sanitary convention of American republics at 
its sessions in Washington; was president of the 
New York Bar Association in 1904-5; was tem¬ 
porary chairman of the Republican national con¬ 
vention of 1904 and is a trustee of Hamilton College, 
Carnegie Institution and the Metropolitan Museum. 
He has made many public addresses—all of them 
clothed in simple, almost monosyllabic language, 
and all upon a lofty plane of patriotism and civic 
duty. Four Yale lectures on the responsibilities 
of citizenship have been published under the title 
“The Citizen’s Part in Government” (1907), and 
“The Sanction of International Law” (1908), 
has been published by the American Branch 
Association for International Conciliation. Mr. 
Root’s law practice has been largely that of coun¬ 
selor, his chief fame arising from his ability to settle 
cases out of court, but he has been active in many 
important trials—the Stewart and Fairweather 
will cases; the Croton aqueduct and Broadway 
surface railway matters; the sugar trust litiga¬ 
tion, in defense of Robert Ray Hamilton against 
the notorious Emma Mann, and in the tariff levy 
on the yacht “Conqueror.” In an address on 
“Three College-Bred Americans” in 1902, Pres. 
Roosevelt said of Secy. Root: “He has done the 
most exhausting and the most responsible work 
of any man in the administration—more exhaust¬ 
ing and more responsible work than the work of 
the president because the circumstances have 
been such that with a man of Root’s wonderful 
ability, wonderful industry and wonderful con¬ 
scientiousness, the president could not help de¬ 
volving upon him work that made his ta.sk one 
under wluch almost any other man I know would 
have staggered. . . . He has not only been secre¬ 
tary of war, but secretary for the islands and secre¬ 
tary for the colonies at the same time. For all this 
nothing can come to Root in the way of reward 
except in the reward that is implied in the knowledge 
that he has done something of incalculable im¬ 
portance. I can do nothing for him. . . . He is 
the ablest man I have known in our government 
service. I will go further. He is the ablest man 
that has appeared in the public life of any country 
in my time.” He was married in New York 
Jan. 8, 1878, to Clara, daughter of Salem Howe 
Wales, of Wales, Mass. They have three children, 
Edith, wife of Ulysses S. Grant, 3rd.; Elihu, Jr. 
and Edward Wales Root. 

BACON, Robert, banker and secretary of state, 
was bom in Jamaica Plain, Mass., July 5, 1860, son 
of William B. and Emily C. (Low) Bacon. The family 
was of Norman origin, and the first American rep¬ 
resentative was Nathaniel Bacon, who emigrated 





from Rutlandshire, England, to Barnstable county, 
Mass., in 1639. He was a tanner and leather finisher 
of good business ability.and stern virtues, who erect¬ 
ed a house of oak logs in Barnstable in 1642, which 
stood for 240 years. From 1650 until his death in 
1673 almost the entire time of this colonist was de¬ 
voted to public affairs, either in the colony court, in 
the council of war, or as court officer, and the land 
on which he settled is still in the possession of his 
descendents. Robert Bacon was prepared for college 
in private schools in Boston and entered Harvard 
College in 1876 in the same class as Theodore Roose¬ 
velt. lie was president of the 
class during his four years’ 
course and after graduation 
in 1880 was elected perman¬ 
ent class president. Upon 
leaving college he became a 
clerk in the banking house of 
E. Rollins Morse & Bro., of 
Boston. Developing unusual 
adaptability for financial op¬ 
erations and affairs, he was 
rapidly promoted and finally 
became a member of the film. 

Having attracted the atten¬ 
tion of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
whose banking firm Morse & 

Bro. represented in Boston 
Mr. Bacon was invited to 
enter the service of the great 
New York house and in 1899 
became a junior partner. He 
was entrusted with many transactions requiring 
tact and poise and carried them through with such 
success that very soon the responsibility of con¬ 
ducting all of the larger constructive operations of 
the Morgan bank was placed upon him. He was 
also connected with the Philadelphia house of 
Drexel & Co., and had particular charge of the 
foreign department of the home bank. After 1900 
lie was recognized as the active administrative head 
of Morgan Co., and during Mr. Morgan’s many 

and prolonged absences in Europe and elsewhere he 
had full direction of the firm’s affairs. He was in 
charge in 1901 when the famous “corner” in North¬ 
ern Pacific Railway was engineered which drove the 
stock of that company to over SI,000 a share and 
resulted in the panic of May 9-10, 1901. The corner 
was the result of a contest between the Morgan-Hil] 
interests oil one side and Harriman interests on the 
other, for the control of the Northern Pacific rail¬ 
way. While the former secured a majority of the 
coveted stock, Mr. Bacon suggested an amalgama¬ 
tion of the conflicting interests in the interest of 
peace, which was accepted by Mr. Morgan upon his 
return from abroad. In 1902 he played, a promi¬ 
nent part in the long and intricate negotiations by 
which the several English, German, American and 
other transatlantic steamship lines were merged 
under a common ownership with the title of Inter¬ 
national Mercantile Marine Co., with a capital of 
8100,000 000, a gold bond issue of $75,000,000 and 
eight out of thirteen directors citizens of the United 
States. In 1903 he retired from the firm of Morgan 
& Co. and devoted his time to his personal affairs 
until September, 1905, when lie was appointed by 
Pres. Roosevelt to be first assistant secretary of state 
to succeed Francis B. Loomis. He had been a 
director hi the Northern Pacific., West Shore, New 
England, Erie, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Buffalo & Lockport, Ilocking Valley, Buffalo & 
Niagara Falls and the Buffalo Street railways, as 
well as in the United States Steel Corporation, 
Amalgamated Copper Co., Edison Electric Illumi¬ 
nating Co., National City Bank, Northern Securities 
Co., and other corporations, but resigned from many 
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of them upon accepting the appointment to the 
state department. Ilis selection was dictated by a 
desire to have in the foreign relations department 
of the government a person who was known to be 
familiar with the great business interests that were 
involved by the new relations that the United States 
was unavoidably assuming with China, Japan. Cuba 
and other foreign countries, as well as a trained 
business manager to aid in reforming the adminis¬ 
trative features of the state department. Mr. 
Bacon’s first duties were those of acting secretary 
instead of assistant, Sec. Root being absent in 
Labrador when the new assistant was sworn in. 
Although occupying a subordinate position, he 
contributed materially to the modern character of 
the state department of to-day as an effective busi¬ 
ness institution, and he participated in diplomatic 
matters also to a considerable extent. He accom¬ 
panied Sec. Taft to Cuba in 1900 in the attempt 
to settle the insurrection on that island without 
formal intervention on the part of the United States 
under the Platt amendment, and conducted the 
correspondence with Cuba which drove Pres. Palma 
to formally appeal to the United States for help, 
thus avoiding the necessity of intervention by 
America without being formally called upon to do so. 
In January, 1909, when Mr. Root was elected U. S. 
senator ^lr. Bacon was appointed to fill out the 
unexpired term as secretary of state. Although his 
term of service as premier was short, it was not 
devoid of important events. lie had the satisfaction 
of seeing the several differences between Venezuela 
and the United States amicably settled or submitted 
to the Hague Tribunal for arbitration; he formu¬ 
lated the reply of the United States to the protest 
of the Republic of Panama against the charges made 
in congress of improprieties in the Panama canal 
negotiations, and he joined effectively in keeping 
Japan and the United States unruffled during the 
attempt of Pacific coast legislatures to enact 
exclusion and restrictive race legislation that would 
have violated existing treaties with Japan. On Dec. 
20, 1909, Mr. Bacon was appointed b} r Pres. Taft to 
succeed Henry White as ambassador to France, ami 
entered upon the duties of his new office Jan. 1, 
1910. While residing in Boston he was president of 
the Somerset Club and member of the Union, Tavern, 
University, St. Botolpli’s and Athletic Association 
clubs; in New York of the Tuxedo, Racquet, Riding, 
New York Yacht, Lawyers’ and Harvard clubs, and 
in Washington of the Metropolitan Club. He was 
married Oct. 10, 1883, to Martha Waldron, daughter 
of Elliot C. Cowdin, and has four children, Robert 
Low, Gasper Griswold, Elliot Cowdin and Martha 
Bacon. 

GAGE, Lyman Judson, secretary of the treasury. 
(See Vol. XL, p. 14.) 

SHAW, Leslie Mortimer, secretary of the treas¬ 
ury, was born on a farm at Morristown, Lamville 
eo., Yt., Nov. 2, ISIS, son of Boardman O. and 
Louisa (Spalding) Shaw. The Shaws are of Scotch 
origin. Shiah, surnained de Shawe, a son of Mac- 
Duff, third Earl of Fife, was supposed to be the 
first of the name, born about 1025. The first of 
the family in America was Roger Shaw of Corn- 
lull, England, who came to Cambridge. Mass., m 
1636 and removing to Hampton, N. H., in 1639, 
played a considerable and honorable part in public 
affairs. Leslie M. Shaw worked on his father’s 
farm until he became of age, attending the district 
school and later the People’s Academy at Morris- 
ville, a few miles from his father’s farm. In 1869 
he went to Mt. Vernon, la., to visit relatives. 
Here he found employment and taught a near-by 
country school. Being ambitious for a better 
education, he entered Cornell College, wdiere he was 
graduated in 1874. lie w r as also graduated at the 


Iowa College of Law (LL.B.,) at Iowa City, in 1870. 

After being admitted to the bar lie removed to 
Denison to practice. The experience of handling 
money for his clients and the spectacle of a rich 
agricultural country developing more rapidly than 
its fiscal institutions directed his attention to 
banking, and he very soon began promoting that 
business and in time was at the head of active and 
useful banks at Denison, Manilla, and Charter 
Oak, all in Crawford county. From the beginning 
he took a leading part in church and Sunday-school 
work and in every move intended to promote the 
welfare of the place, lie was repeatedly elected 
to the school board and for some time was its 
president. lie was the leader in founding (1893) 
and sustaining the Denison Normal and Business 
College. Generally politics, beyond the welfare 
of his city and county, did not enlist his activities, 
but in 18S8 he became more deeply interested in 
national issues, and took a modest part in the 
campaign of that year. In 1S96 lie heard a speech 
made by William Jennings Bryan at Denison in 
favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, and observed that is produced 
a strong impression upon the community. Tak¬ 
ing pains to inquire elsewhere, he found that Mr. 
Bryan’s speeches were winning converts wherever 
he appeared — that the masses were drifting toward 
him. Believing that if put into actual practice 
the free silver theory would destroy national 
prosperity; that the people did not realize the 
actual meaning of the free silver campaign, and 
that the paramount necessity of the hour was 
to inaugurate such an educational propaganda as 
would counteract Mr. Bryan’s wonderful influence 
upon his hearers, Mr. Shaw prepared charts, 
statistics and illustrations out of his own expe¬ 
rience as farmer, banker and lawyer, and answered 
the Democratic nominee by a public address to 
his friends and neighbors of Denison. In college 
debates and local controversies and at the bar 
he had been known as a peculiarly clear, incisive 
and convincing speaker, but no one suspected 
that it would be safe to 
match him against orators 
of the Bryan calibre until 
after he had delivered tins 
anti-free silver address. His 
fame was instantaneous. His 
illustrations and arguments 
were published everywhere 
and his services were in great 
demand. Not realizing his 
own powers and importance, 
he asked to be assigned to 
school houses and cross-roads, 
but very soon he was drawn 
to the large cities, where his 

quaint illustrations, his ample , r w* 'iff- 't 

fund of folk-lore, his illumi- 7 I* $ * 

nating illustrations and his re- t H\- & 

sistless logic carried the masses S 

with him. He made sixty / 

formal addresses and was cred- y- - 

ited with changing the tide 

of low'a back to McKinley. In 1897 there were ten 
strong can lilates for the Republican nomination for 
governor of Iowa, including Leslie M. Shaw r . The 
McKinley campaign of the previous year had given 
to him a strength with the people of which the 
party leaders were unw'are, and he w’as elected 
over Frederick E. White by a vote of 225,500 to 
195,000. Taking office in Jan., 1898, his administra¬ 
tion was popular and successful. lie was very 
prompt and energetic in securing Iowa’s quota 
of soldiers in the Spanish-American war, and 
gave personal attention to the welfare of all state 
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institutions. He was reelected in 1899 over 
his previous opponent by the largest vote ever 
given a Republican candidate for governor in Iowa. 
During his four years of service as governor he 
was unable to confine his activities within state 
limits. Invitations to make addresses on important 
occasions came from all parts of the country and 
many of them were accepted. On some of these 
occasions he spoke in competition with men of 
national renown as orators but “he was never 
outclassed, ” declared John I lay, “because he 
constituted a class by himself/' In 1S9S he was 
permanent president of the International Monetary 
Conference at Indianapolis. In his address he 
declared that the conference had no right to con¬ 
sider whether the gold standard should be main¬ 
tained, for the people had already settled that. 
The only subject to be discussed, he said, was 
what sort of a financial superstructure should be 
created on the gold-standard foundation. Dur¬ 
ing the presidential campaign of 1900 he made 
numerous speeches, for Mr. Bryan was again 
running against Mr. McKinley. Tn South Dakota 
he spoke from the same platform with Theodore 
Roosevelt, then running for the vice-presidency, 
and the complete mastery of the principles of 
finances, tariff and business which he then dis¬ 
played, created the impression in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
mind which led, ultimately to his appointment 
as secretary of the treasury. On Dec. 12, 1900, 
Mr. Shaw' created a still deeper impression upon 
the leaders of national thought by bis address in 
the east room of the white house at Washington 
on the centennial anniversary of establishing the 
federal government in that city. IIis theme w'as 
“The Development of the States during the 
Century.” Ilis grasp of the great- subject con¬ 
stituted a general surprise and led Pres*. McKinley 
to declare that “Gov. Shaw w'as the first man he 
had known who could crystallize statistics into 
poetry.” When Lyman J. Gage retired from the 
office of secretary of the treasury Feb. 1, 1902, 
Pres. Roosevelt, appointed Gov. Shaw to take 
his place, lie was soon called upon to dispose of 
numerous knotty problems. The press teemed 
with complaints against the treasury regulations 
which governed the inspection of the baggage of 
persons returning from abroad and also against 
the immigration inspection service. In order to 
seeure first-hand information concerning these 
matters he made personal investigations which 
resulted in the promulgation of modified rules. 
It w'as his habit also, when stock speculation 
created panics, to go in person among merchants, 
manufacturers and importers, and learn directly 
from them whether and to what extent legitimate 
business w'as affected. On one of these visits he 
gave expression to the opinion that “bank reserves 
were created and maintained for use in emer¬ 
gencies and when such emergencies arose should 
be used to meet them.” lie was called upon in 
1902, 1903, 1905 and 190(i to relieve the stringency 
in the money market; and when he found that 
the banks of the country could not or would not 
create extra reserves with which to meet the 
demands made upon them by extraordinary crop 
or business conditions, he caused the treasury to 
absorb w'hat he believed would be sufficient funds 
to meet these occasions. He ahvays explained 
to the president in writing, the character of and 
reason for any move of this kind.. The practice 
of establishing what Mr. Shaw termed a “relief 
fund” has been followed by his successors. In 
defending the policy of the secretary of the treasury 
against the criticisms wdiich followed every step 
taken in the public interest, he said to a conven¬ 
tion of bankers in Washington: “Extraordinary 


measures to prevent the spread of epidemics are 
always commended; yet this country has never 
witnessed a pestilence which left in its w r ake so 
great an aggregation of suffering and sorrow as 
mark the course of financial disorders and industrial 
stagnation.” Upon the expiration of his term. Mar. 4, 
1907, he became president of the Carnegie Trust 
Co., of New' York. While in the treasury depart¬ 
ment he w'as called upon for addresses in all parts 
of the country, to many of which lie responded. 
The subjects of these addresses included the tariff, 
reciprocity, merchant marine, the Philippines 
policies the Cuban protectorate, transportation, 
as well as every phase of financial conditions, 
policies and proposed legislation. They abounded 
in quaint New England folk-lore, and apt illustra¬ 
tions from the rich field of the every day life ami 
excelled in clearness, completeness and simplicity. 
A collection of fifty of the best of them was publish¬ 
ed under the title of “Current Issues,” the most in¬ 
forming and valuable of wdiich aro“Evolution in Busi¬ 
ness Methods,” “Importance of the Home Market,” 
“A Tariff for Revenue Only,” “ Drawbacks,” “ Reci¬ 
procity,” “Subsidies.” “Statutory Control of Trusts,” 
“Virtues and Defects of Our Currency System,” 
“Credit Currency and Current Credit,” “Currency 
Reform,” “Inflation” and “Taxation.” lie sug¬ 
gested the plan of making the currency of the count¬ 
ry elastic, which found many prominent advocates. 
Mr. Shaw' was three times lay delegate to the great 
quadriennial conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and has for years been regarded as one of 
the most powerful lay members of that body. 
He has been a leader in fiscal and administrative 
reforms and succeeded in abolishing useless offices 
and eliminating unnecessary salaries. He is 
trustee of Cornell College, but a member of no 
clubs, lie was discussed as good presidential 
timber prior to the assassination of McKinley, 
and was favored in many localities for the nomina¬ 
tion in 1908, but made no effort to secure the 
nomination after Pres. Roosevelt had selected 
William II. Taft as the republican nominee. The 
degree of LL.I). was conferred upon him by 
Simpson College, Cornell and Wesleyan universities 
and Dickinson College. lie was married Dec. 
6, 1877, to Alice daughter of James Cranshaw, of 
Clinton, Iow'a. 

CORTELYOU, George Bruce, secretary of the 
treasury, was bom in New T York city, July 20, 1802, 
son of Peter Crolius and Rose (Scary) Cortelvou. 
lie is descended from Capt. Jacques Cortelyou, 
the first of the line to settle in America, who made 
the first official map of New Amsterdam in 1657 
and aided in erecting the wall across Manhattan 
island, from which Wall street derived its name, as 
a protection against Indian incursions from the 
north. He himseif acquired lands across the East 
river on Long Island, and a portion of the original 
Jacques Cortelyou estate constitutes the site of the 
Cortelyou Hub of Brooklyn. Mr. ('or tel you was 
graduated at the Hempstead Institute, at Hemp¬ 
stead, Long Island, in 1879, and at the State Nor¬ 
mal School, Westfield, Mass., i:i 1882. He studied 
music for a time in the Ne*v England Conservatory 
in Boston, w'hile teaching at Cambridge, but 
thinking better of stenography as a means of 
earning a livlihoorl, he returned to New' \ ork. 
He pursued a course in clinics in the New' York 
hospital, while studying shorthand, in order to 
become more expert in taking and transcribing 
testimony in medical cases. He was a general 
law' and verbatim reporter in association with 
James E. Munson (q.v.) during 1S83-85. In 1889 
he entered the customs service in New' York as 
“stenographer and typewriter at $5 per diem 
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when employed,” and held the position for two 
years or more, when he was transferred to Wash¬ 
ington as a “clerk” in the office of the postmaster- 
general, and from there, on the recommendation 
of Postmaster-General Bissell, he became stenog¬ 
rapher to Pres. Cleveland in 1S95. Three months 
later he was appointed executive clerk to the pres¬ 
ident. In March, 1897, Pres. Cleveland commend¬ 
ed him to his successor, William McKinley, who 
within a short time made him assistant secretary. 
In April, 1900, upon the resignation of .John Addison 
Porter from the secretaryship, Mr. Cortelyou was 
advanced to the post of secretary to the president, 
which hail grown to nearly the dignity of a cabinet 
position. The salary of this position is 85,000, 
and the duties are complex, confidential, delicate 
and unending. The secretary is expected to relieve 
the chief executive as much as possible of the 
lesser details of the office, to satisfy the demands 
of the public in its contact with the White House, 
arrange interviews of public and other persons with 
the president, send to the proper departments 
matters which can be attended to better by other 
officers, accompany the president whenever he 
leaves the White House, fonnulate and give out for 
the use of the press whatever executive news items 
tlie people are entitled to receive, and generally 
to neutralize and absorb the constant demands of 
the nation upon its official head. In this position 
the labors performed by Mr. Cortelyou were heavy 
and prolonged. The ill health of Mr. Porter 
brought Mr. Cortelyou to the president's side for a 
year before he assumed the official duties of sec¬ 
retary, so that he received the great pressure of the 
Spanish war period. He was present when Pres. 
McKinley was struck down by the assassin's bullet 
in Buffalo and was at the bedside of the martyr 
night and day until death ended his suffering. 
Although young and strong and of abstemious 
habits in every respect, he returned to Washington, 
after McKinley's funeral, well-nigh broken in both 
body and mind from the prolonged period of night- 
anil-day labor and strain as well as sorrow through 
which he had been compelled to pass. He had 
been held in the very highest esteem by Mrs. 
McKinley as well as by her distinguished husband 
and his friends anil she sent for him to open and 
read her husband's will. She declined to act as 
administratrix and attached to the instrument a 
declaration designating Mr. Cortelyou and Judge 
William R. Day as administrators, lie was con¬ 
tinued secretary to the president under Roosevelt 
until Feb. 10, 1900, when he w’as appointed to the 
new r cabinet position of secretary of commerce and 
labor. In this new’ office he demonstrated his 
capacity for organization. He had to create the 
executive force of his department out of entirely 
new materials, except where bureaus were trans¬ 
ferred to him from other departments. His first 
recommendation to congress was made on a scale 
which he believed to be necessary to meet the 
duties imposed upon and expected of his eom- 
prchvnsive department, but congress did not take 
enthusiastically to the recommendations of the 
young cabinet officer and eut his estimates to such 
a very low figure that he could not organize the 
bureau of manufactures. Under the law’ creating 
the department, it “ is the province and duty of said 
department to foster, promote and develop the 
foreign and domestic commerce, the mining, manu¬ 
facturing, shipping and fishing industries, the labor 
interests and the transportation facilities of the 
United States.” In order to carry out this pro¬ 
vision there w r ere transferred to his department the 
light!louse board, lighthouse establishment, steam¬ 
boat inspection service, bureau of navigation, 
United States shipping commissioners, national 


bureau of standards, eoast and geodetie survey, 
the commissioner-general of immigration, the 
bureau of immigration, and the bureau of statistics, 
all from the treasury department; the bureau of 
the census from the department of the inteiior, 
and the bureaus of foreign commerce from the 
department of state, together w ith the independent 
commissioner of fish and fisheries and the depart¬ 
ment of labor. Added to these w r ere a bureau of 
corporations and a bureau of manufactures. Thus 
the department of commerce and labor began its 
existence as one of the largest and most complicated 





branches of the federal ser¬ 
vice, having thirteen subdi¬ 
visions and employing about 
10,000 persons. In his first 
annual report he said : ‘ 1 The 

department deals with the 
great concerns of industrial 
and commercial life. To be; 
of service to these interests it 
must have their hearty co¬ 
operation and support. It 
must be a department of busi¬ 
ness. . . . It must not deviate 
from the pathway of justice, 
strict and impartial. It must 
be non-partisan in the highest 
and broadest sense, it must 
recognize no distinction as 
between large and small in¬ 
terests. . . . It must adhere 
rigidly to the lines marked 
out since the foundation of the government for 
federal agencies in executing the will of the people.” 
After one year and four months in the position of 
secretary of commerce and labor, he was elected 
chairman of the Republican national committee 
to manage the campaign of Pres. Roosevelt. On 
Mar. 1, 1905, wTicn Air. Roosevelt began his second 
term he appointed Mr. Cortelyou postmaster- 
general to succeed Robert J Wynne, who filled 
the office temporaritv after the death of Henry 
<\ Payne. Mr. Cortelyou was no stranger to the 
post-office department. A little less than ten years 
before he had been a clerk in this department of 
w'hich he was now the head, a record without 
parallel in our history. lie at once set about re¬ 
organizing the department anil placing it 6n a 
business basis. In April, 1905, he established a 
tenure during good behavior for fourth-class post¬ 
masters, and later brought the presidential post¬ 
masters within the same classification so far as the 
law r allowed. He also perfected the rural free 
delivery system, recommended parcels delivery 
on the rural routes and tightened the stringency 
of the regulations intended to prevent the use of 
the mails for immoral and fraudulent purposes. 
The postal deficit was reduced to the low'est point 
in years, while facilities were extended and efficiency 
increased in all directions. The entire tendency 
of his administration was to render the postal 
service more certain and efficient, to extend parcels 
post agreements with foreign countries, and to 
keep all postal property in perfect condition and 
repair. On Mar. 4, 1907, Leslie M. Shaw resigned 
as secretary of the treasury and Mr. Cortelyou was 
advanced to his plaee. In certain ways the treasury 
department is the most vital branch of public 
administration, and to add to his responsibilities 
Sec. Cortelyou was soon afterw’ard called upon to 
deal with the most stringent and prolonged money 
panic of the decade. Beginning Aug. 25, 1907, 
lie first undertook to ease the markets before the 


onset of the panic, by making weekly deposits 
of cash with banks in sections where currency 
seemed to be the scarcest. This continued until 
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$20,000,000 had been deposited, and had the effect 
of greatly ameliorating the situation, but as Mr. 
Cortelyou stated in his annual report to congress, 
‘‘there was a constantly increasing stringency in 
the monetary eenters, which culminated in the 
forced suspension of several important institutions.” 
He then adopted vigorous measures and within 
four days transferred to banks from the treasury 
$35,000,000 in cash, taking as security sueii 
state, municipal and railroad securities as are 
acceptable under the laws of the several states 
which have legislated upon that subject as invest¬ 
ments for savings banks. By the middle of 
November the U. S. treasury had in the various 
banks of the country over $225,000,000 and 
financiers had arranged to import $60,000,000 in 
gold bars. Even this relief, enormous as it was, 
failed to be sufficient, and the associated banks of 
all of the greater cities resorted to payments in 
clearing-house certificates. This experience led 
Sec. Cortelyou, in his annual report for 1907, to beg 
congress with “the deepest concern” to take up 
the subject of providing a more adequate and 
elastic currency and “not lay it aside until some 
definite means of relief shall have been enacted 
into law.” Congress took heed, and enacted an 
emergency currency law known as Chapter 229, 
U. S. statutes at large for 1907-S, approved May 
30, 190$. By this law not less than ten banks in 
contiguous territory, under prescribed conditions, 
may form a national currency association, becom¬ 
ing a body corporate, for tne purpose of issuing 
circulating notes founded on state and municipal 
bonds and commercial paper as prescribed in the 
act, and may increase or contract such circulation, 
subject to a specific federal tax of five percent uni 
per annum for the first month and one percentum 
per month thereafter until the rate shall equal ten 
percentum per annum. The law providing for 
this emergency currency will expire on June 30, 
1914; but it provided for a national monetary 
commission of nine members from each house 
which, in the meantime, shall investigate and refer 
to a permanent plan for providing an adequate 
and elastic currency system to take the place of the 
so-called emergency cireulaion. With the accession 
of the Taft administration in 1909, Sec. Cortelyou 
retired to New York to become the head of the 
Consolidated Gas Co. He is the most notable 
example in American life of high attainments in 
the public service without winning any distinction 
whatsoever in a private capacity or relying upon 
outside influences. He personally served three 
presidents of strangely divergent characteristics 
and sat at the cabinet board representing three 
great departments, the aggregate number of em¬ 
ployes of which was more than a third of a million 
His chief characteristics are a genius for hard work 
and for taking infinite pains with a clear, cool and 
thorough comprehension of every problem that he 
has had to study. He studied law while in the public 
service a nd wasgraduated LL.B.at Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity Law'School in 1 $95 and at George Washing¬ 
ton University law’ department, with the degree of 
LL.M in 1896. He received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from Georgetown University, the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois, and Kentucky Wesleyan University. 
He was married, in 1888, to Lily Morris, daughter 
of his old preceptor at Hempstead Institute, Dr. 
Ephraim Hinds, and has five children. 

TAFT, William Howard, secretary of war. (See 
P- 403.) 

WRIGHT, Luke Edward, secretary of war, w r as 
born in Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 29, 1S46, son of 
Archibald and Mary Elizabeth (Eldridge) Wright, 
grandson of John and Nancy (McIntyre) Wright, 


and great-grandson of Duncan Wright, a native 
of Scotland, and the first of the family in America. 
His father, Archibald Wright, served in the Sem¬ 
inole w r ar under Gen. Armstrong; w r as a member 
of the state legislature from Giles county (1847-49), 
and was elected to the supreme bench of the state 
in 1S58 for a term expiring in 1S66, but w r as ar¬ 
bitrarily displaced by Gov. Brown low r in 1865. 
His mother w’as a daughter of Dr. Elisha Eldridge, 
a native of New Hampshire, and a physician of 
eminence. He w'as educated in the schools of 
his native town, and at the University of Mis¬ 
sissippi. Upon the outbreak of the civil w F ar he 
enlisted in the Confederate army, and despite his 
youth w’as quickly advanced to the rank of captain, 
serving throughout the four years struggle. He 
w’as admitted to the Tennessee bar in 1870, and 
opening a law office in Memphis, he soon won a 
reputation as a elose reasoner, a well-qualified 
lawyer and an eloquent advocate that promised 
to raise him to the high level attained by his father. 
For eight years after his admission to the bar he 
served as attorney-general of Tennessee. He 
first definitely established his reputation in the 
days of the yellow' fever epidemic at Memphis 
(187S), wdien he practically assumed the duties 
and responsibilities of mayor, and taking charge 
of the relief measures, displayed w'hat may justTy 
be called heroic devotion to duty and indifference 
to his own life. Although stricken by the plague 
he W'as fighting, he lived to see it stamped out and 
took part in introducing into Memphis the hygienic 
measures w'hich have since made it one of the 
model health cities of the world. In 1900 he w r as 
appointed by Pres. McKinley a member of the 
United States Philippine commission, of wffiich he 
served as president in 1904. Pres. Roosevelt 
appointed him viee-governor of the Philippine 
Islands, Oct. 29, 1901, and when William H. Taft 
became secretary of war, on Feb. 1, 1904, Gen. 
Wright was appointed to succeed him as governor- 
general. He served until Mar. 30, 1906, when he 
became the first American ambassador to Japan. 
This post he resigned Sept. 1, 1907, and returned 
to the United States to resume his law practice. 
On July 1, 1908, Gen. Wright succeeded William 
H. Taft as secretary of w r ar, the latter having 
resigned that position immediate¬ 
ly after his nomination for the 
presidency. In making the ap¬ 
pointment Pres. Roosevelt point¬ 
ed out Gen! Wright’s peculiar 
fitness for the position by virtue 
of his familiarity with the condi¬ 
tions in the Philippine Islands 
Cuba, and Panama, which to 
great extent commanded the at 
tention of the department at 
that time. Gen. Wright is re¬ 
garded as a leader in his profes-^ 
sion, not only in the South, but 
throughout the country. In all v 
the important positions which 
he has held he distinguished 
himself by his able conduct of 
affairs under his control, and 
his signal fidelity in carrying 
out the policies of the adminis¬ 
tration. During his service in the Philippines 

lie w’on the regard of the army to a liigh 
degree, and his subsequent appointment as head 
of the war department w'as in accordance with 
the washes of many distinguished officers. In 
1903 the degree of LL.B., w'as conferred upon 
him by Hamilton College. In politics Gen. Wright 
is a Gold Democrat. He w r as married Dec. 15, 
1869, to Kate, daughter of Raphael Semxnes, 
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admiral of the Conferderate navy, and has five 
children: Eldridge, Anna, Luke E., Semmes and 
Katrina Wright. Gen. Wright’s three sons served 
in the Spanish-American war. 

KNOX, Philander Chase, attorney-general. (Sec 
p. 408.) 

MOODY, William Henry, attorney-general, was 
born on a farm at Newbury, Essex co., Mass., Dec. 
23, 1853, son of Henry L. and Melissa Augusta 
Emerson Moody. The family is old and very 
substantial in New England, many of its members 
taking to literature, domestic ecouomies, evangelism 
and the ministry. Some had been sailors and 
some farmers. The founder in the colonies was 
William Moody, a native of Wales, who with his 
wife and one son settled at Newbury in 1635. 
He was a worker at iron—short, powerful and 
strong-willed. From him sprang an unusually large 
number of able and intrepid ministers. The line 
of descent in traced through William’s son, Samuel, 
and his wife Mary Cutting; their son William, 
and his wife Mehitabel Sewall; their son Deacon 
Samuel, and his wife Judith Hale; their son Capt. 

Paul, anti his wife-, and their son William, 

and his wife Abigail Titcomb, who were the grand¬ 
parents of Wiliam H. Moody. The subject of 
this sketch was graduated at Phillips (Andover) 
Academy, in 1872 and at Harvard College in 1876. 
He was brilliant, but not persistent, in school, 
and loved out-door sports, especially base ball, 
Upon leaving college he took up the study of law 
in the office of Richard II. Dana, of Boston. In 
1878 he applied for examination for admission to 
the bar, but the committee, learning that he had 
spent only eighteen months in law-study declined 
to examine him, because the customary course of 
training was three years. He insisted upon being 
heard and when the test was over the committee 
asserted that young Moody was the best prepared 
student they ever had examined. He began 
the practice of his profession in Haverhill, and 
his business soon became large and reasonably 
profitable. His first political office was that of 
city solicitor, which he filled with universal satis¬ 
faction during ISSS-90. He was then elected 
United States district attorney for the eastern 
district of Massachusetts, serving until Gen. Wil¬ 
liam Cogswell, member of congress from the 
sixth Massachusetts district, died in 1895. He 
was elected to the 54th congress, and was re¬ 
elected in 1896, 1S9S, and 1900. In congress he 
served on the committees on appropriations, ex¬ 
penditures in the department of justice, insular 
affairs, transporation of mails, and special com¬ 
mittees. He was especially valued on the com- 
mitee on appropriations because of the thoroughness 
with which he mastered the details of its very 
great number of items and his preparedness to 
answer inquiries concerning them made on the 
floor of the House. He very ably opposed making 
the coast and geodetic survey an appendage pf the 
military establishmeut, giving the most convincing 
reasons heard in the House for his position. He 
drew the provision which became a law that pre¬ 
vents the federal departments from establishing 
pension lists for incompetent clerks, and he favored 
the bill which provides for our eight-hour day on 
government work. All of his debates were clear 
and decisive in form and full of facts. On May 
1, 1902, when John D. Long resigned as secretary 
of the navy, Mr. Moody was appointed by Pres. 
Roosevelt to be his successor. In the navy depart¬ 
ment his first move was one which transferred 
mere routine duties to subordinates. He advised 
the establishment of an ample naval base at Guan- 
tonamo, Porto Rico, in order to give to the United 



States more easy mastery of the Caribbean Sea, 
and the Panama canal when built. He established 
a naval base at Subig Bay, in the Philippines; 
he induced congress to double the number of cadet 
appointments to the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis in order to provide competent officers 
for the increasing number of new ships that is 
being added to the navy; he secured the establish¬ 
ment of the first joint army and navy board for 
the purpose of simplifying and harmonizing the 
work and operations of these two branches of 
national defense and he conceived and put into 
practice the plan of a squadron formation to take 
the plaee of individual cruises by the various 
warships. On July 1, 1901, 
when Philander C. Knox took 
Quay’s place in the United 
States senate, Mr. Moody suc¬ 
ceed ed him as attorney-gen¬ 
eral. In this otfiee he found 
a number of extremely im¬ 
portant eases pending. Like 
liis predecessor, he personally 
appeared before the courts in 
most of them and was very 
successful; and he inaugurat¬ 
ed the practice of having a 
representative of the depart -( 
incut participate in every ease ■ 
that involved the general wel¬ 
fare. While prosecuting the 
beef trust eases at Chicago, 
he coined the now popular ex¬ 
pression of “ immunity bath,” 
which was intended to ridi¬ 
cule the theory of the de- 
tendauts that a corporation could avoid punish¬ 
ment for wrong-doing if one of its officers should 
go to Washington now and then, and make con¬ 
fession. lie said to the court: “ Washington 
will become the Alsatia to which they ean resort 
for immunity for their offenses. Instead of running 
away from a subpoena they will run toward the 
government agent and serve a confession on him. 
Washington will become a great resort not only in 
wan ter but in summer. All the people who are 
violating the laws may go there at intervals and 
obtain immunity. Thus the law under which we 
are acting becomes a license to commit crime. 
Now I can fancy these gentlemen gathering at 
Washington. I see Mr. Swift and Mr. Armour 
en route to Washington and meeting there other 
magnates w r ho have been w'ashed in this immunity 
bath.” He secured a decision from the U. S. 
supreme court to the effect that officers of a corpora¬ 
tion can not refuse to testify on the plea that they 
may incriminate the corporation and that they can¬ 
not withhold books and papers from investigation 
in proper legal proceedings. He secured a decision 
which broke up what was known as “peonage” 
in the south and also one requiring all railways 
to equip their rolling stock with safety couplers. 
At this same time he carried on preliminary in¬ 
vestigations into the paper trust, tobacco trust, 
salt trust, fertilizer trust, drug trust and numerous 
other combinations in restraint of trade that w r ere 
believed or have since been shown to be in violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust law or the Elkins rata 
law. He also instituted in 1906 the famous suit 
of the government against the Standard Oil Co. 
Upon the retirement of Justice Henry B. Brown, 
on Dec. 17, 1906, Mr. Moody was selected by 
Pres. Roosevelt to be an associate justice of the 
U. S. supreme court. He is unmarried, and like 
the first of his line in America, is stocky, muscular 
and rather short. He is fond of horseback riding 
and literature. 
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BONAPARTE, Charles Joseph, attorney-gener¬ 
al, was horn in Baltimore, Aid., June 9, 1851, son 
of Jerome Napoleon and Susan May (Williams) Bon¬ 
aparte. Ilis ancestry is unusually picturesque and 
interesting. His grandfather was Jerome Bonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon Bonaparte, who entered the 
Freneli navy in 1800. While on a cruise in 1803 
he visited the United States, and in Baltimore met 
and fell in love with Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Patterson, a native of Ulster, at that time one 
of the wealthiest eitizens of Maryland. Young 
Bonaparte was then under nineteen and Miss 
Patterson eighteen years 
of age. In due time the 
couple became betrothed, 
but Napoleon doggedly 
opposed the union, which 
nevertheless took place in 
Baltimore, in December, 
1803. The emperor sent 
word to his brother that 
he must return to France, 
leaving the “young per¬ 
son ” behind, and that if he 
should obey, all would be 
forgiven; but if he should 
undertake to bring this 
“person” with him, she 
would not be allowed to set 
foot upon French soil. Not 
regarding this threat as 
irrevocable, the young 
couple sailed for Franee 
late in March, 1805. On reaching port the hus¬ 
band went ashore and proceeded to Paris to plead 
his cause with the emperor while the ship bearing 
Elizabeth sailed for Amsterdam. Two Freneli 
men-of-war intercepted the young woman’s pro¬ 
gress and she was taken to England, where, very 
soon afterwards, at Camberwell, on July 7, 1805, 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte was born. Napoleon 
appealed to Pope Pius VII, for an annulment of 
the marriage with Miss Patterson, but without 
sueeess. The Freneli council of state then declared 
the marriage null, and the young bride never saw 
her husband again. After a time she returned 
to Baltimore. Jerome Bonaparte was subse¬ 
quently elected king of Westphalia and on Aug. 
12, 1807, he married Catherine Frederika, prineess 
of Wurtemberg. Elizabeth Patterson, sustained 
by the great wealth of her father, employed every 
available means to maintain the legality of her 
marriage and the legitimacy of her son. Jerome, 
now having children by Prineess Katherine, 
appealed to the couneil of state to prohibit “Jerome 
Patterson” from assuming the name Bonaparte, 
and while the decision was adverse, it held that 
the youth could not lie considered as a legal mem¬ 
ber of the imperial family. Upon the death of 
Jerome Bonaparte in 1800 Elizabeth and her son 
brought suit for a share of his estate. The courts 
deeided that she was not entitled and should not 
receive any portion of this estate, but declared 
that her son Jerome was entitled to the name 
of Bonaparte, lie was ordered or “advised” to 
sue for the hand of the daughter of his uncle, 
Joseph Bonaparte, but refused to do this, and 
married the daughter of Benjamin Williams, a 
native of It ox bury. Mass., but for many years a 
well knewn merchant of Baltimore. He left 
two sons Jerome Napoleon, born in Baltimore 
on Nov. 5, 1830, and Charles Joseph, the subject 
of this sketch. The latter was graduated at Har¬ 
vard University in 1871 and at the Harvard law 
school in 1874. Immediately he began the practice 
of his profession in Baltimore. lie was one of the 
earliest and most aetive ehampions of civil service 



reform, and the value of his serviecs in this direc¬ 
tion has been universally recognized. He was 
chairman of the council of the National Civil Ser¬ 
vice Reform League and held the office until he 
entered Pres. Roosevelt’s cabinet in 1905. Believ¬ 
ing that the most fruitful souree of eivie corruption 
and maladministration was to be found in city 
governments, he promoted the organization of 
the National Municipal League, of which he is 
president, and he has been from the first a member 
of the executive committee of the National Civic 
Federation. The. object of the National Civil 
Service Reform League is to extend the merit 
system to all eivil appointments—-state and munic¬ 
ipal as well as national. The purpose of the 
National Municipal League, which is an organiza¬ 
tion formed by the union of local city associations 
throughout the country, is the improvement of 
municipal government. It takes no part in state 
or national polities or contests, but, regardless of 
political parties, confines its efforts strictly to city 
government. In 1902 Mr. Bonaparte became a 
member of the board of Indian commissioners, in 
whieh he served two years. In 1904 he was the 
only Republican presidential elector chosen by 
the voters of the state of Maryland. During that 
year he reviewed for the government the charges 
of “graft” in the management of certain brandies 
of the post-offiee department and reported in 
favor of reforms and prosecutions whieh were 
subsequently carried out. On July 1, 1905, he 
was appointed secretary of the navy to suceeed 
Paul Morton. The country being at peaee with 
the world and as there was nothing warlike con¬ 
nected with the management of the navy depart¬ 
ment Air. Bonaparte directed his energies toward 
improving and hainonizing bureau administration. 
After a eareful examination of the situation in 
comparison with like features of foreign navies, 
he drafted a bill “to increase the efficiency of the 
personnel of the line of the navy of the United 
States.” Ilis investigation disclosed that the 
grade of captain, whieh was reached in foreign 
navies at the age of thirty-two to forty-two years 
was not reached in our navy until fifty-five, and 
that the average age of American sea-going flag 
officers was fifty-nine years. Ilis bill to remedy this 
weakness was not adopted, but it opened a field of 
discussion which proved of much benefit to the ser¬ 
vice. He succeeded William II. Moody as attorney- 
general on Dee. 17, 1906. His administration was 
notable for the extent of his personal participation in 
the w’ork of the department of justiee. In this 
position of attorney-general his duties were num¬ 
erous, complex and important, embracing prosecu¬ 
tions of the Standard Oil Co., the sugar trust, 
various railway corporations and the New r A"ork 
“World” for libelling the government in its dis¬ 
cussions of the methods resorted to in acquiring 
the Panama canal, as well as watching the legal 
aspeets of affairs in Cuba, Panama and the Phil¬ 
ippines and the assaults of certain states upon the 
treaty obligation of the government. During 
his ineumbeney he took part in fifty-six cases 
in the supreme court, which is probably more 
than twice as many cases, in proportion to time, 
than were argued personally by any one of his 
immediate predecessors. Of these cases thirty- 
eight were deeided favorably to the government 
and sixteen unfavorably, two remaining undeeided. 
Mr. Bonaparte also rendered 135 opinions, all 
except three being given personally, and all being 
carefully revised, corrected, and signed by him, 
and a large proportion prepared by him alone. 
When he organized the detective force of special 
agents, he required a summary of the daily re¬ 
ports of each ageut to be prepared and submitted 
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to him every day. In short, Ik* tried to control 
and direct, in every way possible, the details of 
work in lii.s department, and he is reported to 
have said that he wished to make his own mistakes, 
as lie felt responsible for mistakes made by every¬ 
body in the department. The change did not 
meet with universal approval in the department, 
and although it is generally conceded that Mr. 
Bonaparte was courteous and considerate towards 
his subordinates, and has apparently wished to 
give them credit for good work, some dissatisfac¬ 
tion was expressed at his interference with their 
initiative. At the end of Roosevelt’s administra¬ 
tion he resumed the practice of law in Baltimore. 
While a member of the cabinet he was a fairly 
consistent civil service reformer: he exercised his 
own powers of patronage with little, if any, re¬ 
gard for personal or political considerations and, 
so far as known, has been interested in but a 
single appointment by the president, the nomina¬ 
tion of Mr. W. Hall Harris as postmaster of Balti¬ 
more. A somewhat marked feature of his char¬ 
acter is his apparent complete indifference to news¬ 
paper criticism or unfavorable comments from 
any source, and the impression he has left among 
those brought in contact with him is that of an 
industrious and conscientious man, not readily 
understood, with peculiar tastes and few sym¬ 
pathies. Mr. Bonaparte was for twelve years an 
overseer of Harvard University and is regarded 
as one of the foremost Catholic layman of the 
country. In 1903 he was awarded the Laetarc 
medal by Notre Dame University, and lie is a 
trustee of the Catholie University of America, at 
Washington, i). ('. He has been active in national 
political contests and in Maryland opposed con¬ 
stitutional restrictions upon the suffrage and in 
favor of pure elections. On Sept. 1, 1875, lie was 
married to Ellen Charming, daughter of Thomas 
Mills Day, of Newport, K. 1. They have no chil¬ 
dren. 

PAYNE, Henry Clay, merchant and post¬ 
master-general, was born at Ash field, Mass., Nov. 
23, 1843, son of Orrin Pierre and Eliza Etta (Ames) 
Payne. His ancestors were, among the earliest 
settlers of Braintree, Mass., and several of them 
served in the revolution. He was educated at 
Shelburne Falls, Mass., receiving excellent academic 
training In 1S63, after being rejected as a soldier, 
he removed to Milwaukee, Wis., and entered the 
wholesale dry goods house of Sherwin, Nowell A 
Pratt. About five years later the competition of 
greater aggregations of capital led him to take up 
the insurance business, in which he was very suc¬ 
cessful. He was postmaster of Milwaukee during 
1875 S5. He made the Milwaukee office one of the 
models of the nation and did more than any other 
person to develop and perfect the administration of 
the money-order branch — especially that which 
dealt with foreign countries, lie entered actively 
into politics at an early age and finally became one of 
the most sagacious managers in the country, having 
formed one of the most perfect political machines 
that had ever been known. He also gave a great 
deal of attention to the business side of politics, lie 
was for years secretary and chairman of the \\ is- 
cousin Republican state central committee; was for 
a quarter of a century a member of the Republican 
national committee (18S0-1904), and was for eight 
years chairman of the executive committee; four 
years vice-president of the national committee and, 
after the death of Sen. Hanna, its chairman. 11 is 
wide knowledge of the grafters and heelers of his 
party enabled him to check the disbursement of 
money for futile and illegitimate purposes. Upon 
leaving the Milwaukee post office lie embarked 
actively in timber-land, telephone, townsite, street 


railway, electric and gas light, municipal heating, 
banking and other business enterprises, in all of 
which he was uniformly successful. He was ap¬ 
pointed one of the three receivers of the Northern 
Pacific railway in 1893, and engaged actively in 
administering its affairs for nearly three years, 
going through the trying litigation and vituperation 
that grew out of the injunction issued by Judge 
Jenkins to prevent the employees from striking. In 
1909 he advocated the adoption of a plan to base 
representation in Republican national conventions 
upon the Republican vote cast for president instead 
of upon population, but the clamor against it which 
arose in the South led him to abandon the effort to 
carry it into practice. lie at first favored the 
nomination of Elihn Root for vice-president on the 
ticket with McKinley in 1900, but as M Root, 
thought that lie ought to remain in the cabinet as 
secretary of war, he turned his attention to Theodore 
Roosevelt, then governor of New York. Mr. Roose¬ 
velt wrote to Mr. Payne that he preferred the office 
of governor to that of vice-president and Mr. Payne 
made two special journeys to Albany for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing about a change of mind. When he 
found that he could not convert Mr. Roosevelt he 
deliberately set about solidifying the western dele¬ 
gations in behalf of his plan. He knew that nomi¬ 
nating him for vice-president would strengthen the 
national ticket in the West and make New York 
safely Republican in the East. Mr. Roosevelt be¬ 
came president in September, 1901, and ('harles 
Emory Smith having resigned the portfolio of 
postmaster general, Mr. Payne was selected to fill 
the vacancy in liis cabinet. At this time Mr. Payne 
was not in good health, lie had returned shortly 
before from an extended cruise in the Mediter¬ 
ranean only slightly improved; but as lie loved 
the postal administration, he accepted the appoint¬ 
ment gladly, lie took keen delight in quietly 
bringing about administrative reforms that gave 
better service to the public and lighter burdens to 
employ6s and taxpay¬ 
ers. lie concluded par¬ 
cels post conventions 
with Japan, Germany 
and several other na¬ 
tions; organized the 
postal service into fifteen 
“battalions,” and the 
rural free delivery into 
eight “battalions,” each 
with its own head; gave 
literature for the blind 
free transmission through 
the mails and made nu¬ 
merous improvements in 
the administration of 
city post offices. lie 
undertook to place letter 
boxes on the street cars 
of the entire country, 
but the labor unions 
protested so vigorously 
that to do so would 
make the street car lines 
United States mail routes and therefore interfere 
with their prerogatives of tying them up by strikes, 
that he was compelled to abandon this exceedingly 
meritorious plan for giving much better service to 
the public. He had not been long an incumbent of 
the post office department before charges of mal¬ 
feasance in office on the part of old and trusted 
employees began to appear. An investigation was 
decided upon, to be conducted by the postmaster- 
general through his fourth assistant (see Bristow, 
Joseph L.) Wonderfully successful in business and 
politics, the one ambition of his life was to be 
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postmaster-general. He was urged to be a candi¬ 
date for IT. S. senator and the West would have 
supported him for vice-president in 1900, but Mr. 
Payne believed he possessed no peculiar fitness for 
any office except that of postmaster-general, and 
declined all tenders only to reach the goal of his 
ambition just as health was breaking, and to find the 
office the theatre of turmoil, crimination and revo¬ 
lution. lie called the Republican national con¬ 
vention to order at. Chicago, June 21, 1904, and then 
went on a second cruise for the benefit of his shat¬ 
tered health, lie was married at Mount llolly, 
N. J., Oct. 15, 1SH7, to Lydia Wood, daughter of 
Richard Van Dyke of New York city, but left no 
children. See’y John Hay said of Mr. Payne that 
he had never met a man of more genuine honesty 
and integrity, a man absolutely truthful and fear¬ 
less in his expressions of what he believed to be true. 
He was a man of such remarkable uprightness and 




purity of character that, judging other people by 
himself, he was slow to believe evil of anyone. 
Pres. Roosevelt said of Mr. Payne that, he was 
“the sweetest, most lovable and most truthful man 
I ever knew.” He died in Washington, Oct. 4, 1904. 

WYNNE, Robert John, postmaster-general, 
was born in New York city, Nov. IS, 1851, son 
of John and Mary Wynne. "The family of Wynne 
is descended from the ancient Welsh sept of 
the Geraldines through the Wyddel (meaning 
“the Irishman”) who obtained a great holding 
of land in Merionette county, Wales, soon after 
1200. The names Robert and John appear con¬ 
stantly in the family line backward through eight, 
hundred years. Being thrown upon his own re¬ 
sources early in life, young Robert Wynne, after 
attending the public schools of hi> native city 
removed to Philadelphia, l’a , and learned teleg¬ 
raphy. In 1870 he secured employment with the 
Bankers and Brokers’ Telegraph Company and in a 
few years became chief operator of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Telegraph Co. The operations of the “news 
wire” awoke an interest in newspaper work and in 
1880 he went to Washington, D. C., to become as¬ 
sistant- correspondent under Gen. Henry \ Boynton 
of the Cincinnati “Gazette.” lie ‘was private 
secretary of Charles Foster, secretary of the treas¬ 
ury under Pres. Harrison during 1891 9-4, and on 
the accession of Grover Cleveland to the presidency, 
he returned to journalism, 
as Washington correspondent 
of the Cincinnati “Tribune” 
and Philadelphia “Bulletin,” 
confining his writings largely 
to finances, the tariff and 
national politics. Ilis arti¬ 
cles on these subjects led to 
an exclusive engagement up¬ 
on the New York “ P ress 1 ’ 
as Washington correspond¬ 
ent. In the spring of 1902 
he was appointed first as¬ 
sistant postmaster-general. 
Mr. Wynne had not been 
long an incumbent of the 
office before friction devel¬ 
oped between himself and 
some of the chiefs and super¬ 
intendents under him, such as 
August W. Maclicn, chief of 
the division of free delivery 
and George AY. Beavers, super¬ 
intendent of the division of salaries and allowances. 
This friction led first to the preferment of charges 
against Mr. Wynne which, however, were not sus¬ 
tained, and then to the noted general post-office 
investigation which was conducted by Joseph L. 
Bristow (q.v.), fourth assistant postinaster-general. 




After the death of Postmaster-General Payne, Mr. 
Wynne succeeded to the office and continued until 
March 4, 1905, when he became consul-general to 
Great Britain. The office of consul-general to 
Great Britain is the most important in that grade 
of the consular service and for many years was the 
most lucrative position of the kind in the world, 
the income varying from $80,000 to $100,000 per 
year. By the act of April 5, 1900, the eonsul- 
general was required to convert all the fees received 
in his office into the treasury, and his salary was 
fixed at $12,000 per year. While the position is 
devoid of diplomatic functions (except by special 
order of the government) and therefore is wanting 
in particular social distinction, it is regarded as 
very desirable. Mr. Wynne is a member of the 
Loyal Legion and Army and Navy Club. He was 
married July 7, 1875, in Washington, I). C., to 
Mary McCabe. 

MEYER, George von Lengerke, postmaster- 
general. (See p. 413.) 

LONG, John Davis, secretary of the navy. (See 
Yol. XI., p. 15). 

MORTON, Paul, secretary of the navy and 
president of the Equitable Life Assuranee Soeiety, 
was bom at Detroit, Mich., May 22, 1857, son of 
Julius Sterling and Caroline Joy (French) Morton. 
The first Morton of his family in Ameriea was 
Richard Morton, a Puritan blacksmith and general 
ironmaster of Scoteh birth, who came to Ameriea 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, settling 
first, at Hartford, Conn., and re¬ 
moving to Hatfield, Mass., in 1668. 

Thence the Mortons spread to Ver¬ 
mont., whence eame Yice-Pres. 

Levi P. Morton. From Richard 
the line of descent- is traced 
through Abraham, Samuel, Abner 
Abner, and Julius Dewey, who was 
the grandfather of Paul Morton 
Abner Morton, 2d, was graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1799; his 
son, Julius Dewey, became a 
banker and was for years the head 
of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 

Bank at Detroit; his grandson, 

Julius Sterling Morton (q.v.), be¬ 
came one of the founders of Ne¬ 
braska City, editor, historian, poli¬ 
tical economist, and was secretary 
of agriculture in the cabinet of 
Pres. Cleveland, lie is the ori¬ 
ginator of Arbor Day. His son Paul, on finish¬ 
ing the public sehools of Nebraska City (1872) 
and before he was sixteen years, became a clerk 
in the land office of the Burlington and Missouri 
River railroad at Burlington, la. Here lie remained 
about two years when he removed to Chicago and 
entered the general freight office of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quiney railroad as clerk, lie was 
steadily promoted in the administrative department; 
from there was transferred to the executive depart¬ 
ment; was assistant general freight agent and 
general passenger agent, and when he left the 
company’s employ in 1890 was general freight 
agent of the entire C. B. & Q. system. In 1S90 he 
beeame vice-president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co., and during 1890-96 was also president of the 
White Breast Fuel Co. After a period of six years 
in the eoal business, in 1896 Mr. Morton became 
third vice-president of the Atehison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe railroad, two years later was promoted 
to seeond vice-president, and for eight years he 
had general eharge of the road’s entire traffic. The 
exigencies of his business necessitated his traveling 
more than 50,000 miles a year, and as a result Air. 
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Morton has a very wide personal acquaintance 
all over the United States. Although constantly 
meeting new names and faces, he has a wonderful 
memory for recalling any one whom he has once 
met, and this faet, added to his practice of always 
treating people politely and with uniform courtes3% 
has made him one of the best known and most 
popular of America’s prominent men. lie has 
probably as wide a circle of acquaintances as any 
individual in the United States. Mr. Morton voted 
the Democratic ticket regularly until 1890, when 
the wave of Bryanism swept his party from its old 
moorings. In that year he voted for McKinley, 
and ever since he has been an adherent of the 
Republican party. On July 1, 1904, Pres. Roosevelt 
appointed him to be secretary of the navy as the 
successor of William II. Moody, and he remained 
in the cabinet until July 1, 1905. The choice of 
Mr. Morton to be secret ary of the navy came about 
in a very interesting manner. The federal admin¬ 
istration had been putting forth strenuous efforts 
to compel the great railway systems of the country 
to obey the Elkins law against granting rebates 
or making secret rates, but without success. In 
the hearings undertaken by the interstate commerce 
commission for the purpose of securing evidence 
to put a stop to these rebates, Mr. Morton, then 
vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
F6 railway, gave testimony which enabled the 
government to make its first successful moves 
against rate discriminations. As all of the other 
leading railway managers either refused to testify 
or professed to be ignorant of rebating, Mr. Mor¬ 
ton’s course made a profound impression upon 
Pres. Roosevelt, who, to show in a marked way his 
appreciation of such fearless and manly conduet, 
invited him to fill the first vacancy that occurred 
in his eabinet—that of secretary of the navy. It 
was in the government’s case against the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe for granting rebates after being 
enjoined by the Federal court from so doing, while 
Air. Morton was vice-president of it, that Pres. 
Roosevelt was led to oppose proceeding against 
railway managers for contempt unless there were 
evidence to show the actual personal participation 
of such managers in the acts which constituted the 
contempt. As a part of the reorganization which 
followed the general insurance investigation by the 
New York legislature in 1906, Mr. Morton was select¬ 
ed by the directors to be president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, the 
salary of which position is $80,000 per annum. 
In an address before the annual meeting of insur¬ 
ance executives held in New York in December, 
1908, Mr. Morton told how T much Grover Cleveland as 
chairman of the trustees had done to restore 
orderly administration to insurance affairs and 
confidence to the poliey-holders of the entire 
country, lie also presented a plan, which was 
adopted, for a general meeting of insurance execu¬ 
tives and state insurance commissioners for the 
purpose of formulating uniform rates and methods 
of taxation and reducing such taxation where it is 
exorbitant, for the reason that every cent of it 
comes out of the policy-holders—a specially worthy 
class who are thus compelled to contribute unduly 
to the support of state governments. Mr. Morton 
was married in Chicago, Ill., Oct. 13, 1880, to 
Charlotte, daughter of Mrs. C. L. Goodridge, and 
lias two daughters: Caroline, wife of William C. 
Potter, and Pauline, wife of J. Ilopkins Smith 

METCALF, Victor Howard, secretary of the 
navy, was born in Utica, Oneida co., N. Y., Oct. 
10, 1853, son of William and Sarah P. (Howard) 
Metcalf. Ilis preliminary education w’as obtained 
in the public schools of Utica, the Utica Free 


Academy, and Russell’s Military Institute at 
New Haven, Conn. In 1872 he matriculated at 
Yale College but at the end of his junior year 
entered the Yale law school where he w’as graduated 
in 1876. He was also graduated in the law 
department of Hamilton College in 1877. During 
his college vacations he studied law in the offices 
of Francis Kernan and Iloratio and John F. 
Seymour, then the most prominent lawyers of that 
region. In 1S76 he was admitted to practice 
before the supreme court of Connect icut, and in 1S77 
before the supreme court of Ncw r York. After 
practicing two years at Utica, in 1879, he moved 
to the Pacific coast settling at Oakland, Cal., 
which has ever since been his home. In 1881 he 
formed a law partnership with George I). Met¬ 
calf, under the style of Metcalf & Metcalf, to which 
came a large share of the litigation involving prop¬ 
erty and industrial interests. lie also assumed 
an active part in politics and became prominent in 
Republican party councils. In 1898 he was 
elected to congress as a Republican and w r as 
reelected in 1900 and again in 1902. Having 
become especialiy interested in and more or less 
familiar with naval matters, Mr. Metcalf gave most 
of his attention in congress to navy legislation. 
He served some time on the committee on naval 
affairs and in the 58th congress led the movement 
to have some of the battleships and cruisers built 
in government navy yards, the value of the plants 
and equipments of which he showed to be nearly 
$80,000,000. During his second and third terms 
he was a member of the committee of ways and 
means. He w’as a strong advocate for the pro¬ 
tection of the sugar interests of the United States 
arid led the opposition in the house against 
reciprocity with Cuba. While a member of the 
house he was frequently consulted by Pres. Roose¬ 
velt in matters of legislation, and at his request 
took active charge of the bill for the reclamation 
of arid lands. There was very strong opposition 
to the measure in the house, and it w r as largely 
due to his efforts that the bill passed. On July 1, 
1901, he was appointed by Pres. Roosevelt to 
succeed George B. Cortelyou as secretary of com¬ 
merce and labor, and served in that position until 
Dec. f7, 1906, engaged largely 
in carrying forward work al¬ 
ready undertaken or ordered 
by congress. One of the most 
informing of his special reports 
is that made in 1905 on the 
probable effect of enacting in¬ 
to law a bill to restrict a day’s 
labor to eight hours on all 
government work and all 
work let by the government to 
private contractors. The prob 
able tendency toward illegality 
in at least some of its fea 
tures was shown in the effect 
it could have upon a locomo¬ 
tive works employing 15,000 
men, only 1 to 5 per cent, of 
whom, on the average, per¬ 
formed work upon government 
contracts and yet all of whom, 
especially the night shifts, 
though engaged upon contracts for foreign govern¬ 
ments or the production of goods for foreign mar¬ 
kets. would have their hours of labor restricted. 
While the printing in his department increased 300 
per cent he w’as able, by the appointment of a cen¬ 
tral board of editors and revisers, endowed with 
authority to condense and eliminate duplications, to 
reduce the total cost by a very large per cent and 
to turn back into the treasury more than $100,000 of 
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the appropriation for printing. He reduced the ex- Connecticut militia in the King Philip war in 
penses of his department by over $300,000 in one 1675-76; Gen. Roger Newberry who commanded 
year. He gave renewed approval of the plan foi pro- in the Continental army during the revolution and 
viding federal license for corporations doing an inter- was a leading member of the company which 
state business and showed how the erection of a build- purchased the famous Western reserve, Ohio; 
ingby the government for housing the numerous bu- John Strong Newberry, who was one of the founders 
reaus of his department would effect a large annual of the National Academy of Science, organizer of 
saving. lie caught and to some extent broke up the Geological Society of North America, father 
the operations of the Japanese trespassers upon the of the International Geological Association and 
Alaskan salmon fisheries, lie organized the recipient of the Murchison (English) medal in 
bureau of manufactures and established a corps recognition of his paleontological researches; 
of skilled special agents sent abroad to investigate Oliver Newberry, who served in the war of 1812 
trade and market. He also reorganized the daily and western Indian wars, built the first steamboat 
consular and trade reports, and the steamboat on the upper Great Lakes, the Michigan, in 
inspection service, and made many reforms in the 1832, and founded some of the greatest industrial 
bureau of immigration. At the instance of Pres, enterprises in the west, and Walter L. Newberry, 
Roosevelt he went to San Francisco in April, 1906, one of the merchant princes of Chicago, who 
at the time of the earthquake and fire, and rendered founded the magnificent Newberry Library in 
a full report on the conditions there. In October, 1906 Chicago, at a cost of $4,000,000. Sec. Newberry’s 
he was also sent by the president to California to father, John S. Newberry (1S25-S7), was graduated 
investigate the circumstances surrounding the at Michigan University in 1845, an 1 soon after¬ 
exclusion of Japanese students from the public ward became a civil engineer for the Michigan 
schools by the San Francisco school board and Central railroad, laying out and c instructing 
made two reports, one of which gave an exhaustive some of its important sections. In the meantime 
account of the entire Japanese movement 'on the he studied law and began practicing that profes- 
Pacific coast and served as a guide in the subsequent sion in Detroit, where he became famous in ad- 

steps taken by the federal government to adjust mirality and marine cases. In 1863 he joined 

that annoying difficulty and keep its treaty engage- James McMillan (later U. S. senator) in a con- 
ments strictly to the letter. Although that report tract to furnish cars to the Ignited States military 
expressed no opinion, but merely stated facts, railways for use in the civil 
it impaired Mr. .Metcalf’s popularity on the Pacific war. In this way the Michi- 
coast, because it placed in the hands of the govern- gan Car Co. was founded, 
ment the real facts of the case disentangled from which became the largest in 
the aspects and purposes of local politics. Before the world. He was elected 

he left it the department had increased its personnel to congress in 1878, but de- 

to 9,800. lie was appointed secretary of the navy dined a reelection because 
Dec. 17, 1906, to succeed Charles J. Bonaparte, and he could not be separated 
served in that capacity until Dec. 1, 1908, when, from his great business inter 
owing to continued ill health, he resigned and ests. lie married the daugh- 
returned to California. During his incumbency ter of the wealthy and pliilan- 
the most remarkable naval cruise known was thropic Cleveland, O., banker, 
projected and carried out— that of a fleet of the Truman P. Ilandy. Truman 
sixteen battleships with auxiliaries steaming Handy Newberry was edu- 
around Cape Horn to San Francisco, stopping at cated in the Michigan Mili- 
leading ports on both sides of the hemisphere, and tary Academy at ’Orchard 
then preceding to Hawaii, Australia, New r Zealand, Lake, Charlier Institute in 
Japan, China, the Philippine islands, and passing New York city, Reed’s School 
through the Suez canal, visiting Italy and Gibraltar at Lakeville, Conn., and Yale 
and thence across the Atlantic, home. The distance University, being graduated // j v ._, , , A 
covered exceeded 46,000 miles. The sailors of at the last in 1S85. Im- / 
the fleet, sometimes to the number of 8,000 paraded mediately on leaving college, 
in a dozen different countries and the officers were owing to the condition of his 

banquetted by the officials of a dozen different father’s health, he was compelled to assist in the 
governments. The fleet left Hampton Roads, management of the Newberry interests, and has 
Dec. 16, 1907, and ended the cruise there on Feb. ever since been their director and successful head. 
22, 1909. When Mr. Metcalf resigned the navy In 1SS7 he was superintendent of construction, 
contained 300 sea-going craft fit and ready for paymaster, and freight and passenger agent of 
service — twenty-five of them first-class battle- the Detroit, Bay City and Alpena railroad, and 
ships; forty protected or armored cruisers, and succeeded his father as president of the Detroit 
the remainder torpedo boats and miscellaneous Steel Spring Co., director in the Union Trust Co., 
craft. He left with thirty-eight vessels under States Savings Bank, Union Elevator Co., Detroit 
construction —six of them first-class battleships; Steel Casting Co., Parke, Davis and Co. (the 
two armored cruisers and fifteen torpedo boat largest drug-manufacturing firm in America), the 
destroyers. Mr. Metcalf was married at Oakland, Detroit Union Station and Depot Co., and Michigan 
Cal., April 11, 1882, to Emily Corinne, daughter of State Telephone Co., and vice-president of Grace 
John H. Nicholson, and has two children. Hospital, founded by his father and Sen. McMillan 

jointly. In 1891 he was elected estimator-at- 
NEWBERRY, Truman Handy, secretary of large for Detroit, an office peculiar to that city, 
the navy, was born in Detroit. Mich., Nov. 5, the duties of which are to estimate the advisability 
1864, son of John Stoughton and Helen Parmelee of public improvements and the necessary cost 
(Ilandy) Newberry, and a descendant of Thomas thereof, a safeguard between estimates and appro- 
Newberry, who with his wife Hannah, came from priations. In 1903 he undertook the formation of 
Devonshire, England, and settled in Dorchester, a body of naval militia, which resulted in 1S94 
Mass., in 1625. In 1633-34 he purchased con- in the" organization of the Michigan state naval 
siderable land at Windsor, Conn., on which he brigade of which he was first landsman and then 
erected a house. Among his descendants are ensign on the staff of the first battalion, being 
Gen. Benjamin Newberry, who commanded the promoted in 1895, to be lieutenant and navigating 
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and ordnance offieer. In 1S98 the Michigan 
national reserves offered their services in the war 
with Spain, and on Apr. 29, the entire body left 
Detroit for Newport News, Va., to man the cruiser 
Yoseinite. They were not paper marines, for on 
June 28, the eruiscr Yosemite foreed the Spanish 
transport Antonio Lopez ashore, where she burned, 
and she was victorious in an engagement with three 
Spanish gunboats, which eame out to assist the 
Lopez. In this naval serviee Mr. Newberry was 
lieutenant, junior grade, U. S. N. In 1905, he 
was appointed by Pres. Roosevelt to be assistant 
secretary of the navy, and served as such under 
Secretaries Bonaparte and Metealf. In the absenee 
of the secretary the assistant performs his duties 
and has all the secretary’s powers and preroga¬ 
tives. Otherwise he has enarge of the naval 
militia of the several states and controls all repairs 
to the ships of the navy, prescribing where and 
how they shall be made. He inspects navy goods 
and all vessels that are in commission, attends 
to all contract advertising and seleets candidates 
for examination and enlistment in the marine. 
So sueeessful was he in handling the details of 
the office aeeording to modern business methods, 
that on the resignation of See. Metealf, Dee. 1, 
1908, Mr. Newberry was promoted to succeed 
him, and served as seeretory of the navy during 
the remainder of Roosevelt’s term. The closing 
weeks of his administration were devoted to such 
a reorganization of the navy department and 
unification of navy-yard management and pur¬ 
chases as would eliminate eumbrous boards, 
divided and duplicated authority and frietion 
between bureaus, lie planned a general staff, 
similar to the general staff of tlie army, whieh 
should consider all matters of policy, taeties, and 
administration, and aet as a sort of eabirict or 
advisory board to the secretary. In bringing 
this plan to a working basis without asking t for 
new legislation from eongress, he had the coopera¬ 
tive aid of Pres. Roosevelt and Sec. Root, and the 
assent of President-eleet Taft, llis idea was simply 
to make the land brrineh of the navy department 
a harmonious, quiek-aeting, and business-like 
body that should be always ready for emergencies, 
and able to praetiee every desirable economy, 
lie was married at Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1SSS, 
to Harriet Josephine, daughter of Alfred S. Barnes, 
the publisher, and has three sons, Carol B., Barnes, 
and Phelps. lie is a member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects, the Union, University, New 
York Yacht and St. Anthony Soeiety elubs of 
New York, and Yondotega and Detroit elubs of 
Detroit. 

HITCHCOCK, Ethan Allen, secretary of the 
interior. (See Vol. XI., p. 16.) 

GARFIELD, James Rudolph, secretary of 
the interior, was born at Hiram, Portage co., 
O., Oet. 17, 1S65, seeond son of James Abram 
and Lueretia (Rudolph) Garfield. During his 
father’s congressional eareer he attended the 
schools of Washington, D. C. lie continued his 
studies at St. Paul’s School, Coneord, X. II., and 
was graduated at Williams College, in 1SS5. His 
legal studies were begun in the law sehool of 
Columbia University, and continued in the offiee 
of Bangs & Stetson, in New York eity. In 18S8 
he was admitted to the Ohio bar, and entered 
praetiee in partnership with his elder brother, 
lie was a member of the state senate in 1896-99, 
and was appointed on the U. S. civil serviee 
commission in 1902, retaining this position until 
February, 1903, when he beeame commissioner 
of corporations of the department of eomineree 
and labor. He was the first incumbent of this 
offiee and was compelled to select a eorps of workers 





and create appropriate schedules and methods of 
procedure in an entirely new and complicated 
field, whieh he did quickly and successfully. After 
the first year’s investigation he reported that 
the system “amounted to anarchy, ' and that 
the “net result was thoroughly vieious.” In 
this first report he recommended 
federal incorporation and license 
for sueh companies—an idea 
whieh Pres. Roosevelt and other 
reformers afterwards adopted 
and advoeated. In 1901 he con¬ 
ducted an investigation of the 
paeking industry, the report up¬ 
on whieh resulted in several 
in lictincnts and the passage of 
a law creating a general system 
of meat and factory inspection 
and tagging. The next year he 
investigated and reported upon 
the petroleum industry, disclos¬ 
ing railroad discriminations in 
favor of the Standard Oil Go., 
whieh resulted in indiet incuts 
containing many thousand 
eounts and in a new law whieh 
opened all of the hooks and records of the railway 
eompanies to federal examination. The achieve¬ 
ments of Mr. Garfield in the bureau of corporations 
led Pres. Roosevelt to appoint him, Mar. 5, 1907, to 
sueeeed Ethan Allen Iliteheoek as secretary of the 
interior, lie at onee made a reorganization of the 
department, abolishing the four divisions of Indian 
territory, Indian affairs, patents and miscellaneous, 
and lands and railroads, and distributing the duties 
they had attempted to perform to the proper 
bureaus. In this way the department files were 
consolidated, the labors of the secretary s offiee 
brought up to date, a system of inspection and 
reports inaugurated to synchronize the workings 
of all of the divisions and keep the secretary as 
well as his chiefs fully informed, and the efficiency 
of the bureaus and the department was greatly 
increased. There were about 17,000 officers, agents, 
and elerks employed under Mr. Garfield, nearly 
4,000 of them in the department offiees at Wash¬ 
ington. He instituted regular eabinet meetings 
with his chiefs, so as to keep the work in all divisions 
abreast, and in various other practical ways made 
the department a smooth-running and up-to-date 
pieee of machinery, devoid of ineffieeney, graft, 
and corruption. Sec. Garfield served to the end of 
Pres. Roosevelt’s administration. He is a member 
of the Metropolitan Club of Washington, the 
University Club of New York and the Union and 
Tippeeanoe elubs of Cleveland, O. lie was married 
in Chicago, Ill., Dec. 30, 1890, to Helen, daughter 
of John Newell, and has four sons. 

WILSON, James, agriculturist and secretary of 
agriculture, was born on a farm in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, Aug. 16, 1S35, son of John and (Jean) 
Wilson. His father was a thrifty and intelligent 
produeer of live stoek, butter, and milk, who, 
believing himself fitted for wider opportunities, 
brought his family to Ameriea in 1852, and settled 
first in Connecticut and in 1855 removed to what 
is now Tama eounty, central Iowa. The Wilsons 
began at onee to aequire live stoek and to market 
meat and dairy products, selling no grain or 
fodder, but consuming it all upon the premises. 
The example thus set spread through that seetion 
and is still in praetiee, making Tama eounty and 
the eountry thereabout one of the wealthiest and 
up-to-date farming communities in the republic, 
and the best produeer of high-grade meats in Iowa. 
James Wilson attended the publie sehools of Iowa 
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and Iowa College. He always loved and practiced 
agricultural pursuits and made a study of them 
as well as of general history. In 1S61 he acquired a 
farm of his own in Tama county, which has since been 
much enlarged, and began that system of thorough 
and scientific farming which has made his section 
famous, and has placed him in the foremost rank 
of American agriculturists. In 1S67 he was elected 
to the general assembly, in which he served for 
three terms, and during the last of these as 
speaker. Finding that the transportation in¬ 
equalities and burdens of which Iowa was com¬ 
plaining, existed beyond rather than in the state, 
the people elected him to eongress from the fifth 
district (Republican) in 1873, and he was reelected 
in 1S75. Ilis intimate knowledge of parliamentary 
law and practice soon brought him to the front, 
and he was many times called upon to preside over 
the committee of the w hole house and in that posi¬ 
tion made some rulings which established new and 
valuable precedents. During his service the 
impeachment of William W. Belknap, secretary of 
war, was undertaken and the electoral commission 
was formed to count the votes of president in the 
Tilden-Haycs contest. He took a prominent part 
in the proceedings to prepare for the count of 
the contested electoral vote of 1876 — especially 
for reaching recusant witnesses and fixing the 
order of business. His great knowledge of delibera¬ 
tive proceedings had been the means of placing him 
upon the committee on rules, and he brought in 
the rule by which business was to be regulated 
while the electoral vote was being ascertained and 
counted. At the end of his second term, in accord¬ 
ance with the Iowa rule, he retired to his farm. 
In the meantime the legislature of his state had 
created a railway commission for the purpose of 
investigating and reporting upon the transportation 
question, and Gov. Sherman appointed Mr. Wilson 
a member. Ilis methods on that commission 
were cautious and conservative. After making 
sure of the facts in cases of unequal or unjust 
rates or classifications, lie adopted the policy of 
making suggestions to the railway managers, and 
in essentially all cases these suggestions were 
favorably acted upon. His success in this direction 
led the people again to send him to congress. 
Ilis opponent, B. Frederick, contested the election, 
and after a long and bitter fight, won by a party 
vote of the committee, but the house did not take 
up the resolution to unseat Mr. Wilson and seemed 
likely never to do so when, at the very close of the 
session, he agreed to vacate his seat voluntarily 
if the house would pass a bill placing Gen. Grant 
on the retired list with the grade of lieutenant- 
general. This proposition was accepted and Mr. 
Wilson again returned to his farm. He had 
begun to be looked up to as an authority on agri¬ 
cultural matters, and as soon as he reached home 
he w r as requested to write a weekly letter for a 
number of farm papers, a practice wdiich continued 
regularly for ten years. In the meantime he had 
become a regent of the Iowa State University, 
and in 1891 w 7 as elected to the chair of practical 
agriculture in the Iowa College of Agriculture and 
director of the state experiment stations, lie now f 
became the greatest instrumentality for building 
up agricultural pursuits that Iow r a, one of the 
w'orld’s marvels in soil-wealth and production, ever 
had. A volume w r ould not suffice to give an out¬ 
line of his labors in spreading information upon 
feeding, breeding, cropping, marketing, butter and 
cheese-making, gardening and good living, and in 
this he continued until March, 1897, when he w T as 
appointed secretary of agriculture under Pres. 
McKinley. He served during Roosevelt’s adminis¬ 
tration and was reappointed by Pres. Taft in 


March, 1909. In the management of the depart¬ 
ment of agriculture he began with two cardinal 
rules —to find the best markets for the products 
of the farm and to induce and teach the farmers 
to raise the very best examples of the articles that 
the markets wanted. At the beginning of his term 
the department employed 
2,444 persons; by March, 1909, 
this force had increased to 
nearly 11,000. The number 
of department publications in¬ 
creased from 424 to 1530, and 
their circulation from 6,541,- 
200 to 17,000,000 copies per 
annum. The department li¬ 
brary contains over 100,000 
volumes, appropriately classi¬ 
fied and carded. In 1S97 
weather forecasts were tele¬ 
graphed to 1,S96 distributing 
centers, from which they were 
sent to 51,960 addresses. In 
March, 1909, the forecasts 
w r ere telegraphed to 2,334 cen¬ 
ters, from wdiich they w r ere sent 
by telephone, telegraph, rail¬ 
way train, rural free delivery, 
and otherwise, to 3,690,220 addresses. In addi¬ 
tion, there are the river, flood, evaporation, rain¬ 
fall and storm services, making this by all 
odds the greatest weather department in the 
world. At the close of his twelfth year in the 
cabinet Mr. Wilson prepared a review 7 of the 
results of his labors, which embraced the following 
topics: Improved Financial Conditions, Change 
from Low 7 to Profitable Prices, Agricultural Science, 
Plant and Animal Breeding, Farm Management, 
Soils and Their Treatment, Vegetable Pathology, 
Insect Pests, Useful Birds, Discoveries and Im¬ 
provements, Marketing Plant Products, Animal 
Industry, Crop Reporting, Agricultural Chemistry, 
Pure Food and Drugs, Road Improvement, Weather 
Service, Forest Service, Reclamation, Agricultural 
Education, Grow r th of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Results of Agricultural Science on Pro¬ 
duction, Increased Production per Acre, Diminish¬ 
ing Rate of Increase in Population, Wages of Farm 
Labor, Statistical Aspects of Progress, Farmers* 
Cooperation, Insurance Cooperation, Educational, 
Social, and Economic Associations, and the Farmer 
a Great Organizer. lie has trained experts scouring 
the w 7 orld for new seeds, plants, animals, and pest- 
destroying insects. The subject of pure food 
had from time to time aroused considerable 
attention, and had been the subject of study of 
the division of chemistry since 1SS1. The necessity 
for regulating the traffic in foods and establishing 
a standard of purity became more and more 
apparent during Mr. Wilson's administration, and 
the matter was finally disposed of when congress 
passed the drastic food and drugs act of June 
30, 1906. Under its provisions, no adulterated 
or misbranded foods are allowed to be imported 
or introduced in interstate commerce, and standards 
of purity are fixed for all kinds of animal, vegetable 
and manufactured foods. Heavy penalties are 
provided for its violation, and its enforcement 
had a most salutary effect in protecting consumers 
throughout the United States. The law r is under 
the direction of the secretary of agriculture, who, 
in conjunction with the secretaries of the treasury 
and commerce and labor, shall make uniform rules 
and regulations for carrying out its provisions. 
Laboratories were established in important ports 
and centers all over the country, which by a strict 
system of inspection enforce an adherence to the 
standards prescribed by the law 7 . The department's 
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inspectors made ante-mortem examination of 
54,000,000 meat animals during 1908, and post¬ 
mortem inspection of 53,000,000 of such animals 
and weighed and branded G, 000,000,000 pounds of 
dressed meats and food products. Mr. Wison has 
reestablished the Morgan breed of horses; secured 
a crop of GO,000, 000 bushels of the African durum 
wheat—the highest protein content wheat raised; 
introduced new varieties of rice for the South; 
encouraged new strains of egg-producing hens, 
and introduced cover-beans for the rice fields, 
new varieties of alfalfa from Arabia, Sahara, 
Chili, Turkestan and Peru (so that the 1909 
crop was worth §125,000,000), and new date 
palms, dry-land olives and other new and profitable 
foods in great number. He lias delivered lectures 
on practical farming in all parts of the United 
States, visited the non-productive and extra- 
productive sections of the country for the benefit 
of other sections; he has promoted agricultural 
colleges, experiment stations, farmers’ institutes, 
and agricultural high schools, and widened the 
markets for as well as the quality of farm products. 
In short, he has been wonderfully successful in 
the expansion and administration of the most 
useful public department in the world. During 
this incumbency Mr. Wilson has seen the agricultural 
balance of trade increase from $234,000,000 to 
almost $425,000,000; the value of farm products 
expand more than 200 per cent; the number of 
farms grow from 4, GOO,000 to 6,100,000 and 
nearly all other agricultural products increase in 
quantity or vlaue in similar proportion. Although 
well past the allotted three score and ten years, 
he is in good health and strength, and puts in the 
full number of office hours every day in the year 
and keeps in close touch with every portion of the 
vast machinery of his office. He was married, May 
7, 18G3, to Miss Esther Wilbur, and had seven 

children. 

STRAUS, Oscar Solomon, secretary of com¬ 
merce and labor. (See Yol. X., p. 42.) 

BRISTOW, Joseph Little, U. S. senator, 
was born in Wolfe county, lv\\, July 22, 1861, son 
of William and Savanah "(Little) Bristow, grandson 
of Joseph II. and Ann (Smithers) Bristow, and great- 
great-grandson of John Bristow, who came from 
Bristol, England, about 1GS0 and settled in Virginia 
on the Rappahannock river near where Saluda is 
now situated. Both his father and grandfather 
were Methodist ministers. Young Bristow attended 
the public schools of Kentucky and Kansas, his 
father having removed to that state in 1873. Before 
he went to college he was engaged in farming in Elk 
county, Kan. lie was graduated at Baker Univer¬ 
sity, Baldwin, Kan., in 1886, receiving the degree of 
M.A. in 1891. Immediately after graduating he 
was elected clerk of the district court of Douglas 
county, a position he held for four years. In 1890 
he bought the “ Daily Republican ’* at Safina, Kan., 
and was its editor for five years. He was elected 
secretary of the Republican state committee in 
18)4, and was appointed private secretary to Gov. 
E. X. Morrill in 1S95. in the latter year he sold the 
“ Daily Republican ” and bought the “Ottawa 
(Kan.) Herald,” which he owned for more than ten 
years. In 1898 he was again elected secretary of the 
Republican state committee. Mr. Bristow was 
appointed fourth assistant postmaster general by 
Pres. McKinley in March, 1897, and in this capacity 
three years later investigated the Cuban postal 
frauds. While the Americans were in charge of the 
provisional government of Cuba, those entrusted 
with the administration of the department of posts 
of the island embezzled a large part of the postal 
receipts. The shortage was discovered by an army 
officer. Col. Burton, who began an investigation 


under the direction of Gen. Leonard Wood. Gen. 
Wood wired the president in regard to the embezzle¬ 
ment, ami the president directed the postmaster- 
general, Charles Emory Smith, to send Mr. Bristow 
to Cuba to investigate thoroughly and to make 
whatever reorganization of the postal service was 
necessaiy. lie was given absolute authority, and 
as a result of his investigation the director of posts 
and several other high officials were imprisoned 
Mr. Bristow then established a postal system on the 
island which practically remains intact to this time. 
In 1903 Pres. Roosevelt designated him to conduct 
a general investigation of the post office department 
muter Postmaster-General Payne. This investiga¬ 
tion, lasting nearly a year, resulted in the exposure of 
a well-organized system of “graft” in the depart¬ 
ment, twenty-nine indictments by the grand jury, 
thirteen dismissals and over a half-dozen prominent 
convictions in the criminal courts. The results of 
the investigation demonstrated that certain sub¬ 
ordinate officials in the post office department had 
incomes ranging from ten to twenty thousand dollars 
per year from commissions they were receiving on 
contracts that had been let under their supervision, 
and that the government was being mulcted out of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year in useless 
expenditures and the purchasing of supplies that 
were not needed. An elaborate report, which Pres. 
Roosevelt declared to be one of the most thorough 
and complete ever made in the history of the 
government, was submitted by Mr. Bristow in 
October, 1903. It told a remarkable story, and 
probably was more widely commented on by the 
public press than any official document issued in 
recent years. In 1903 Mr. Bristow rebought the 
Safina Daily Republican,” and is now editor of 
that paper under the name of “The Journal,” as 
well as the Salina “Semi-Weekly Journal.” In 
1905 he was appointed by Pres. Roosevelt a special 
commissioner to examine into the status of the 
Panama railroad, extending across the isthmus, and 
a steamship line running from Golon, the Atlantic 
terminus of the road, to New York which were found 
among the assets of the French eanal company 
purchased by the 
United States, the 
purpose being to deter¬ 
mine what disposition 
should be made of the 
properties. Three prop¬ 
ositions had been made 
to the government in 
regard to the future of 
this road: (1) that it 
should be sold, (2) that 
the government should 
retain the ownership of 
the road and lease it to 
private parties to op¬ 
erate, and (3) that the 
government should re¬ 
tain the road and op¬ 
erate it not only as a 
line to be used in the 
construction of the ca¬ 
nal, but also as a commercial route. In an elab¬ 
orate report filed in August, 1905, Mr. Bristow 
recommended that the government retain the rail¬ 
road and operate it both as a construction and a 
commercial line, suggesting the possibility of the 
government using it as a regulator of transconti¬ 
nental freight rates by keeping it open and permit¬ 
ting its free use by all steamship lines. It was this 
inquiry that brought Mr. Bristow^ into contact with 
the transportation question, which became a promi¬ 
nent issue in the campaign that resulted in his elec¬ 
tion to the U. S. senate. His recommendations svere 
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accepted by Pres. Roosevelt, and the policies he 
suggested were carried out. Nominated for the 
United States senate to succeed Hon. Chester I. 
Long, he was elected in January, 1909. Sen. Bris¬ 
tow was one of the seven “insurgent ” Republicans 
who refused to vote for the Aldrich-Payne tariff 
bill, and took a prominent part in the tariff dis¬ 
cussions, giving especial attention to the lead and 
sugar schedules. He is the chairman of the senate 
committee on expenditures in the postoffice de¬ 
partment, and is a member of the committees on 
claims; interoeeaniecanals; public health and na¬ 
tional quarantine; railroads; standards, weights 
and measures; and transportation routes to the 
seaboard. The degree of LL.D.was conferred upon 
him by his alma mater in 1909. He was married, 
Nov. 11, 1S79, to Margaret H., daughter of Jesse 
Hendrix of Fleming County, Ivy., and has three 
sons, Joseph Quayle, Frank B. and Edwin M. Bris¬ 
tow. 

SPERRY, Charles Stillman, naval officer, 
was born in Brooklyn, N Y., Sept. 3, 1S47, son 
of Corydon Stillman and Catherine Elizabeth 
(Leavenworth) Sperry. He attended the publie 
schools of Waterbury, Conn., and entered the 
United States Naval Academy on Sept. 27, 1802. 
During 1SG6-67 he served on the U. S. steamship 
Sacramento until it was wrecked near the mouth 
of the Godavery river while en route for Calcutta. 
He was promoted to ensign in April, 18GS; to 
master March 26, 18G9; commissioned lieutenant, 
March 21, 1870; promoted to lieut.-commander, 
March, 1SS5; commander, July, 1894; captain, 



July 1, 1900, and rear-admiral May 2G, 1906. He 
served on many vessels and stations in all parts of 
the world, and was in the bureau of ordnance and 
equipment 1893-95. In 1895-98 he was ordnance 
officer at the New York navy yard, and in that 
capacity took no active part in the Spanish- 
Amenean war, but his services at that time were 
of vital importance, all the details of fitting out 
and repairing the war vessels with their entire equip¬ 
ment falling on his shoulders. For six months 
there was scarcely a day when at least a dozen 
of the purchased vessels were not at the docks 
to be armed and hurriedly dispatched to the war 
zone. He was commander of the l T . S. S. New 
Orleans during 1901-03, and in the latter year 
became president of the Naval War College at 
Newport, R L, the school to which officers of the 
navy are sent to take post-graduate courses in 
strategy, tactics and analogous subjects. During 
1906 he was naval member of the national coast 
defense board, and in June of the same year was 
delegate to the conference at Geneva to revise 
the convention of 1864 for the treatment of the 
sick and wounded in war. When the peace and 
arbitration conference was held at The Hague in 
the summer of 1907 Adm. Sperry was sent there 
as America’s naval representative, rendering 
admirable service and increasing his diplomatic 
reputation. At the close of the peace congress 
he was ordered home and placed in command of the 


fourth division of Rear Adm. Evans’ fleet on its 
memorable cruise around the world, his flagship 
being the battleship Alabama. During its progress 
Adm. Evans, whose health had been failing, was 
relieved and Adm. Sperry succeeded t o the command. 
The cruise was without parallel in naval annals, 
lasting fourteen months, from December, 1907, to 
February, 1909, and covering 48,444 statute miles. 
The ships rounded Cape Horn and sailing as far 
north as Seattle, crossed the Pacific via the 
Hawaiian Islands, touched at the chief eities of 
Australia, and visited the Philippine Islands and 
Japan. Its return route was via the Indian ocean, 
the Suez canal and the Mediterranean sea. During 
the voyage the fleet was welded into an efficient 
unit, was practically self-sustaining in the matter 
of repairs and the ships were better cared for than 
when they depended upon the navy-yards. New 
standards of economy in coal-consumption and 
increased radius of action were established—the 
voj r age of 3,850 miles from Honolulu to Auckland, 
New Zealand, being the longest ever undertaken 
by a large fleet without recoaling. Adm. Sperry 
reached the age limit of sixty-two years in 1909, 
and was retired from aetive service on September 
3d. He had the distinction of being the first rear- 
admiral to have an important command who had 
not fought in the civil war. As a strategist he 
was said to be excelled by no officer in the service; 
was prudent, eautious and an authority on inter¬ 
national law. In 1909 Yale University conferred 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon him. He is 
a member of the Metropolitan Club of Washington, 

D. C., University Club of New York, New York 
Yacht Club and the American Society of Inter¬ 
national law. He was also a member of the general 
board of the navy. Adm. Sperry was married 
in January, 1877, to Edith, daughter of Lieut. 
Samuel Many, and granddaughter of Gov. William 
L Marey. They have two children: Marcy L. 
and Charles S. Sperry, Jr. 

PINCHOT, Gifford, forester, was born at Sims¬ 
bury, Conn., Aug. 11, 1S65, son of James W. and Mary 

E. (Eno) Pinehot, and grandson of Constantine Cyril 
Desir£ Pinehot, a native of Breteuil, Franee, who, 
for his political faith, came to America in 1815, 
settling at Milford, Pa., where he became a mer¬ 
chant with large western interests. Gifford Pinehot 
attended Phillips Exeter Academy, and w T as grad¬ 
uated at Yale University in 1889. His love of the 
woods was a passion from childhood, and while he 
found time to captain the college football team, and 
earned off several of the most coveted of the college 
prizes, he also w^on for himself the reputation of 
being “mad on trees.” Deciding to take up for¬ 
estry in the summer of 18S9, he went to England 
to eonsult with the men best able to direct his 
studies. As a result of his observations and 
after having spent some time in examining the 
forest exhibit at the Paris exposition he entered 
the Eeole Nationale Forestiere, at Nancy. Early 
in 1890 he began field w’ork in the French Alps and 
the Vosges, and after further study in Switzerland, 
Germany, and Austria, returned to America. In 
1891 he traveled in Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia, and 
aided in the preliminary examination of George \A . 
Vanderbilt’s forest at Biltmore, N. C., w'here, in 
January, 1892, he began the first systematic forest 
work done in the United States. In December, 1891, 
he opened an office in New York city, as consulting 
forester, and w'as engaged for the next three years 
in miscellaneous w’ork in various sections of the 
country. He w T as a member of the commission 
appointed by the National Academy of Sciences in 
1896, at the request of the secretary of the interior, 
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to investigate and report upon the inauguration 
of a rational forest policy for the lands of the 
United States, and thus helped to lay the founda¬ 
tion of the nation’s present forest policy, which 
he was shortly to become the chief agent in develop¬ 
ing. As a result of the commission's report, 
eleven new western forest reserves were created 
with a total area of over 21,000,000 acres, and 
legislation was enacted by congress in 1807, de¬ 
fining the purposes for which forest reserves should 
be created, and providing for their administration by 
the department of the interior. The commission 
also recommended the putting into forest reserves all 
lands more valuable for the production of timber 
than for agriculture, and a policy providing for the 
immediate use of the forests by the public, as well 
as their production for the benefit of the future. 
On July 1, 1898, Mr. Pinchot was appointed chief 
of the division of forestry in the department of 
tho interior, and here confronted him the dual 
task of bringing the public to a realization of the 
economic importance of forest preservation, and 
gathering the technical knowledge and stall neces¬ 
sary to put forestry into aetual practice in the 
United States. There were then less than ten pro¬ 
fessional foresters in the country and no science 
or literature of American forestry was in existence, 
while little practical work in this direction had as 
yet been attempted by the division. The broaden¬ 
ing activity of the latter led to its reorganization as 
the “bureau of forestry” July 1, 1901. On Feb. 1 
1905, the administration of the forest reserves was 
transferred by aet of congress from the department 
of the interior to the department of agriculture. 
The development of all their resources now began 
in earnest, and the bureau became the “forest ser¬ 
vice.” Under Mr. Pinehot’s guidance tlie policy 
originally recommended by the committee of 1 897 
was practically carried to conclusion, and to make 
clear the purpose of securing their fullest, use the 
forest reserves were now designated as “national 
forests.” The growth of the service is illustrated 
by the increase of its expenditures from $28,520 in 
1899 to §3,894,370 in 1909; while its receipts, of 
which there were none in tlie first-named year, grew 
to §1,705,000 in 1909. These are derived largely 
from the sale of mature timber, and tlie charges for 
private commercial uses of the land, such as grazing 
and the development of water power. The aggre¬ 
gate area of public land in the national forests in¬ 
creased from 40,800,184 acres in 1X9X to 194,505,325 
in 1909, and although the expenditure for these lands 
is still much lower than in other countries, their use r 
fulness lias been greatly increased, and devastation 
from forest fires minimized. Also, in 1899 lie had 
but eleven assistants, and ten years later, in 1909, 
there were nearly 2,000. The territory under his 
control was more than five times the size of New 
England, and the vast machinery of the forest 
service was regarded as tlie best example of economi¬ 
cal, energetic, effective and scientific work in the 
entire executive department of the government. 
The house committee which investigated the ex¬ 
penditures, methods and results in 190S, reported 
that the standard of the forest service was fully on a 
par with the methods of the outside business world 
and superior to any other part of the public service. 
In January, 1910, he was dismissed from the head 
of the forest service by Pres. Taft because of the 
part he took in connection with charges against 
Richard A. Ballinger, the secretary of the interior, 
by subordinates in the bureau of forestry. The loss 
of so valuable a public official at the head of a 
department created almost entirely by his own 
efforts was widely deplored. Mr. Pinchot was a 
member of the commission on public lands of the 
United States, appointed by Pres. Roosevelt in 


1903, the work of which formed the basis for the 
president’s subsequent recommendations to con¬ 
gress concerning public land questions. In 1903 
lie was a member of the committee on tile organi¬ 
zation of government scientific work; in 1905 lie 
served on the committee on department methods, 
appointed by Pres. Roosevelt to increase the admin¬ 
istrative efficiency of all departments; in 1907 on 
the inland waterways commission, appointed by the 
president at his suggestion, for the improvement of 
the navigation in the Mississippi valley; and in 190X 
on the commission on country life, also appointed by 
the president. The conservation movement headed 
by Mr. Pinchot attained wide public recognition in 
May, 190S, when, at the suggestion of the inland 
waterways commission, the president called a con¬ 
ference of tile governors of all states and territories 
to meet at the White House to discuss the question, 
an unprecedented proceeding in t lie history of the 
country, in his address at the preliminary meet¬ 
ing, Pres. Roosevelt said: “ 1 want to say here that 
if it had not been for Clifford Pinchot this conference 
neither would nor ever could have been held.” 
Before adjournment this conference adopted a 
declaration of principles regarding the wise use of all 
natural resources. On June S, 190S, the president, 
in line with one of the recommendations made by 
the governors, appointed the National Conservation 
Commission “to cooperate with the states in order 
to conserve the natural resources of our whole 
country.” This commission was organized in four 
sections to consider the four great classes of re¬ 
sources—w'aters, forests, lands and minerals, with 
the members of the inland waterways commission 
forming tho section of waters, and Mr. Pint hot as 
chairman of the commission. It reported to the 
president Jan. 1 , 1909, and on Jan. 22, 1909, the 
president sent a special message to congress trans¬ 
mitting the report, which dealt with the present 
extent and condition of natural resources and the 
means of conserving them. Following the adoption 
by congress of an amendment to the sundry civil 
bill for 1909, which terminated effective cooperation 
between the commission and 
the executive departments, the 
work of cooperating with the 
forty-two state conservation 
commissions and t lie fifty-one 
great national organizations 
which have appointed conser¬ 
vation committees (Dec. 1, 

1909) was assumed by the joint 
committee on conservation ap¬ 
pointed by a joint conference 
of the governors and the or¬ 
ganizations. Mr. Pinchot is 
chairman of this joint com¬ 
mittee. The North American 
conservation conference was 
held at the White House in 
January, 1909, to consider the 
means of international coopera¬ 
tion to secure the conserva¬ 
tion of the resources of the 
North American continent as a 
whole. Invitations were delivered to the president 
of Mexico and the governor-general of Canada by 
Mr. Pinchot in person, acting as representative of 
the president, and Mr. Pinchot was also one of the 
United States commissioners and chairman of the 
conference. In addition to adopting a declaration 
of principles, the commissioners recommended that 
a conference be held at The Hague to consider the 
conservation of world resources. As the next 
logical step in the conservation movement the 
National Conservation Association was finally 
formed, Oct. 9, 1909, with Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
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president emeritus of Harvard University, as presi¬ 
dent. At the latter’s suggestion Mr. Pinchot was 
elected to succeed him as active president Jan. 
22, 1910. The object is to carry into practice 
the principles of conservation as they were de¬ 
clared by the governors’ conference of 1908 at the 
White House. In 1902 Mr. Pinchot made a tour of 
inspection in the Philippines to report on a forest 
policy for the islands. He received the honorary 
degree of M.A. from Yale University in 1901 and 
from Princeton in 1904, that of Sc.D from Michigan 
Agricultural College in 1907, and that of LL.D from 
McGill University in 1909. In 1903 he was elected 
professor of forestry in Yale University. Prior 
to this he founded, with his father, mother and 
brother, the Yale Forest School, and the Yale 
Summer School of Forestry at Grey Towers, Mil¬ 
ford, Pa. lie is the author of “The White Pine,” 
in collaboration with Prof. Henry S. Graves, (1S9G); 
“The Adirondack Spruce” (1S98); “A Primer of 
Forestry” (1899); as well as the article on forestry 
in the United States in the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
and numerous other contributions to the literature 
of forestry and the conservation of national re¬ 
sources. He is a member of the Society of American 
Foresters, Washington Academy of Sciences, Amer¬ 
ican Museum of Natural History, National Acad¬ 
emy of Design, and of the Century, Yale, and Uni¬ 
versity clubs of New York, University Club of 
Chicago. Graduates Club of New Haven, and the 
Cosmos, University, and Metropolitan clubs of Wash¬ 
ington. Mr. Pinchot is unmarried. 

MAGOON, Charles Edward, jurist and governor 
was born in Steel county, Minn., Dec. 5, 18G1, 
son of Henry C., and Mchitable W. (Clement) 
Magoon. He" was educated in the public and high 
schools of Owatonna, Minn., and the Nebraska 
State University, where he was a student for two 
years. He was admitted to the bar of Nebraska 
in 1882, and at once engaged in a general practice 
of the law. Being interested and active in military 
affairs he was made judge advocate of the Nebraska 
national guard, which led him to make a more 
thorough study of the possi¬ 
bilities of civil administration 
under military rule. In March, 
1899, he was appointed by 
Pres. McKinley to be law 
officer of the newly-creatcd 
bureau of insular affairs, which 
was the sudden outgrowth of 
the results of the war with 
Spain. In this position his 
duties were numerous and 
difficult, for the situation w'as 
novel. Whiting’s “War Pow¬ 
ers Under the Constitution” 
showed what the government 
could do within the limits of 
its own territory, but did not 
go beyond those limits. Mr. 
Magoon was called upon, un- 
-A' rapidly-shifting circuin- 

r/^^^stances, to define the possibih- 
" t ties of insular administration 
under a constitution framed without a thought of 
making provision for exercising remote suzerainty 
or governing remote possessions, and to apply the 
same in actual practice to specific cases. So 
successful was he in this domain that late in 1901 
he w'as called upon by Sec.-of-War Root, to compile, 
annotate and index his opinions for the general 
use of the government. The resulting volume 
called “ Magoon’s Reports on the Law of Civil 
Government under Military Occupation,” con¬ 
stitutes one of the fundamentally valuable docu¬ 
ments in the history of American administrative 



affairs. Sec. Root characterized it “as the most 
valuable contribution of our day to the literature 
of the law.” As law' officer of the bureau of 
insular affairs it fell to him to investigate the ques¬ 
tions as to the relation sustained by our newly 
acquired possessions to the laws and constitution 
of the United States, especially that as to whether 
the constitution and law's became effective in the 
new' territory ex proprio sigore. llis report on 
this question, holding that the constitution and 
law's w r erc not in force in newly acquired territory 
until extended by the congress, w'as accepted and 
acted upon by the McKinley administration and 
fixed the policy of the United States in dealing 
w'ith territory new'ly acquired. Meanwhile, so 
many new' difficulties w'ere arising in the work of 
the Isthmian canal commission, and the admin¬ 
istration of the strip of country acquired by the 
United States on either side of "the Panama canal, 
termed the canal zone, that in July, 1904, Pres. 
Roosevelt appointed Mr. Magoon to be the general 
counsel of the Ithsmian canal commission. In 
April, 1905, he w T as made a member of the com¬ 
mission and governor of the canal zone, and shortly 
thereafter was appointed American minister to the 
Republic of Panama. He continued to fill all 
three of these offices until he w'as appointed pro¬ 
visional governor of Cuba in September, 1900. 
The services of Gov. Magoon in Cuba constitute a 
unique chapter in the history of American govern¬ 
ment. Porto Rico and the Philippines were 
acquired by the United States by treaty-purchase 
as well as by prize of w'ar, and "therefore, as part 
of our territory, were legally subject to whatever 
form of government the United States might think 
best to impose, but Cuba was, putatively at least, 
an independent republic, and made so by the United 
States itself. How'ever, in legislating for the 
establishment of the Cuban republic responsive 
to the terms of the treaty of Paris, the so-called 
Platt amendment was enacted, which, consisting 
of eight provisions or articles, w'as adopted by the 
people of Cuba as an appendix to their constitu¬ 
tion and also embodied in a treaty between the 
United States and Cuba. Article III provides 
that “the government of Cuba consents that the 
United States may exercise the right to intervene 
for the preservation of Cuban independence, the 
maintenance of a government adequate for the 
protection of life, property and individual liberty, 
and for discharging the obligations with respect 
to Cuba imposed by the treaty of Paris on the 
United States, now' to be assumed and undertaken 
by the government of Cuba.” T. Estrada Palma 
became the first president of Cuba, and w'as re¬ 
elected for a second term in December, 1905, by 
such methods in the hands of his (the Moderate) 
party—as it was subsequently declared, vitiated 
the election. The opposing parties, apparently 
in the majority, fomented an insurrection for the 
purpose of overturning the election. This uprising 
became so formidable and w r as so destructive to 
property anti business, that Pres. Palma called 
upon Pres. Roosevelt to intervene under the Platt 
amendment. The president responded by send¬ 
ing Sec.-of-\Var Taft, and Assistant-Sec.-of-State 
Robert Bacon, w T ho in conjunction w'ith representa¬ 
tives of the various interests and contending 
parties, patched up a compromise. Pres. Palma 
insisted upon carrying out his original intention of 
resigning. Therefore Sec. Taft proclaimed him¬ 
self provisional governor, the proclamation to take 
effect on Sept. 29, I90G. His rule lasted only until 
Gov. M&goon could be transferred from Panama. 
On his arrival on Oct. 13, 190G, Gov. Magoon found 
himself in charge of the entire administrative 
necessities of Cuba. Pres. Palma’s resignation 
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had been followed by that of the vice-president and 
nil of tiie members of his cabinet, and congress 
virtually resigned by dissolving itself without 
taking any action to create a new government to 
succeed the old. Gov. Magoon proclaimed a 
continuance of tin? Cuban laws, courts, police forces 
and local governments intact, under the Cuban 
flag, and at once set about bringing order out of 
chaos and peace to all parts of the island, lie 
siowly allotted the public oflices to the several 
contending factions in proper proportion, and at 
the same time addressed himself to improving 
material conditions. In transmitting his first 
report to the president, Sec. Taft said of Gov 
Magoon’* work: “He has carried on his shoulders 
the whole burden and responsibility of an extensive 
government. He has successfully handled numer¬ 
ous important economic, questions, including the. 
work of planning and initiating a system of wagon 
roads eo-extensive with the island and other 
long-needed improvements.” lie brought the 
contending parties to jueh an amicable under¬ 
standing and so composed the wide-spread labor- 
troubles that he was able to enter upon the final 
work of preparing the island for self-government. 
After a census had been taken in 1907, he ordered 
municipal and provincial elections to be held, 
these elections to he tests of the capacity of the 
people for a return to independent autonomy. 
Elections for president and congressmen were con¬ 
ducted in November, 1908, and resulted in the 
selection of the liberal candidate, Gen. Gomez. On 
Jan. 2S, 1900 the new officers were duly inaugu¬ 
rated. Gov. Magoon then turned the island over 
to them as a rehabilitated republic and the army 
of occupation was withdrawn. Gov. Magoon\s 
official reports, especially that of 1000-7, afford a 
marvelously clear and comprehensive view of 
Cuban conditions and show, too, his great aptitude 
for administrative affairs — how he established the 
public finances on a sound basis; reformed the 
practice of the courts; turned the impassable 
“trails” into good highways; enabled the banks 
to furnish funds for harvesting the sugar and 
planting the tobacco crops; constituted a com¬ 
mission (without compensation) to investigate and 
report upon the. needs of agriculture; investigated 
and reported upon the 14,000 claims for damages 
resulting from the insurrection; settled the con¬ 
troversy over confiscated church property; graded 
the public schools (in which there are 1,000 teach¬ 
ers) ; suppressed brigandage and generally brought 
peace, order and prosperty to the Cuban republic. 
The placidity, the fairness, the patience and the 
manifest power exhibited by him making a self- 
governing republic out of a inass containing a 
preponderating mixture of turbulence, jealousy, 
inexperience, brigandage, ignorance and instability 
of purpose, place him in a class with the usunal if 
not the great. Gov. Magoon is over six feet in 
height and of powerful build. He is a member 
of Metropolitan, Chevy Chase, Alibi and Cosmos 
clubs, of Washington, D. C. He is unmarried. 


SPOONER, John Coit. U. S. senator, w’as born 
at Lawrenceburg, Ind., Jan. 6, 1S43, son of Philip 
Loring and Lydia (Coit) Spooner. His first Amer¬ 
ican ancestor was William Spooner, who emigrated 
from England in 1G37 and settled at Dartmouth in 
the colony of Massachusetts. His wife was Mercy 
Delano, and the line of descent is traced through their 
son, Nathaniel, who married Hannah Blackw'ell; 
their son, Philip, and his son Charles, who was Sen. 
Spooner’s grandfather. Members of the family were 
prominent in early colonial affairs, and the senator’s 
great-grandfathers, Philip Spooner and Samuel 
Coit, were officers in the revolutionary war. An 


unele, Benjamin Spooner, served in the Mexican 
war, and raised the first regiment from Indiana 
for the civil war. Philip L. Spooner, his father, 
was a distinguished lawyer and judge of the courts 
of Indiana and Wisconsin. The son attended 
the public school of Madison, and entered the 
University of Wisconsin in 1800. In May, 1804, in 
response to Lincoln’s call for volunteers, he bor¬ 
rowed S300 for the purpose of recruiting a company, 
and, together with all the members of lus class, save 
one, enlisted as a private in Company I), 40th Wis. 
infantry, eaeh member of the class agreeing to ac¬ 
cept no promotion in rank 
during the term of enlist¬ 
ment. lie served through 
the one-hundred day term, 
and then reenlisted for 
three years as captain of 
Company A, 50th Wis. in¬ 
fantry, with which he served 
in Missouri, and later 
among the Sioux Indians, 
in northern Missouri ami 
Dakota. He was h re vet¬ 
ted major in 1805, and 
was mustered out in the 
following year. lie at once 
took up the study of law in 
the ollice of his father, and 
was admitted to the bar in 
1807. Meanwhile he had 
been appointed private and 
military secretary to Gov. 

Lucius Fairchild with the 
rank of colonel; was quartermaster-general of the 
state during 1SG8-70; and was assistant attorney- 
general during 1809-70, in which position lie be¬ 
came noted for his legal learning and ability. Soon 
after his term expired he removed to Hudson, and 
forming a partnership with Harry C. Baker, he 
quickly sprang into prominence and rapidly ac¬ 
quired a large and lucrative practice, lie was soon 
placed in charge of the legal interests of two new 
railway companies, the West Wisconsin and the 
North Wisconsin, and in addition to his natural 
legal ability he acquired such aptitude for railroad 
litigation that he was appointed general counsel for 
those roads, a position he continued to hold after 
they were merged into the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha railroad. One of the 
most important actions conducted by him while 
in Hudson was the case of Schulenburg vs. 
Ilarriman, involving the principle that the fail¬ 
ure of any railway corporation to comply with the 
conditions subsequent of a land grant which it 
may be attempting to earn, does not operate as 
a reversion or forfeiture of the grant, but that 
such forfeiture can come only through a specific act 
of congress. Mr. Spooner won his case before the 
U. S. circuit court and appeal to the U. S. supreme 
court, thus settling for all time a question of the 
utmost importance to the Northwest. He was 
elected to the state legislature in 1871, and served 
on the committees on education and railroads. 
Probably his most conspicuous service in this office 
was securing the passage of a bill to levy a general 
state tax to be added annually forever to the in¬ 
come of the University of Wisconsin. This estab¬ 
lished the precedent since followed of a direct tax in 
support of the university, and was the foundation 
and beginning of the splendid career of prosperity, 
growth and strength of the state institution. By 
1S84 the Vanderbilts had secured control of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha railroad, 
and disagreeing with those in control over a certain 
policy, Mr. Spooner resigned his position as general 
counsel. In 1885 he became a candidate for the 
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United States senate, his opponents being William 
T. Price, Gen. Lucius Fairchild and Gen. Edward 
S. Bragg. As indicating a dominant trait in his 
character, namely, his fairness and conscientious¬ 
ness, it is related that before going into the cam¬ 
paign he exacted a promise from all the co-workers 
that there should be no unkind or disrespectful word 
in speech or newspaper article about any of the 
opposing candidates. He was elected in January, 
1SS5, and took his seat the folio wing March. Al¬ 
though one of the youngest members of the senate 
his reputation as an orator and lawyer of wide at¬ 
tainments had proceeded him, and the older sena¬ 
tors were prepared to accord him at once the place 
usually attained, if ever, only after years of hard 
work and honorable service. He was placed upon 
the committees on privileges and elections, Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, public buildings and grounds, 
epideinie diseases, and claims. As chairman of the 
last named, it is said that he was instrumental 
in saving the government more than $30,000,000. 
Among the more noteworthy of Sen Spooner’s 
many speeches may be mentioned those on the 
death of Vicc-Pres. Hendricks (1S85); on the ad¬ 
mission of South Dakota as a state (1SSS), which 
occasioned his memorable reply to Sen. Butler, w ho 
had objected to Dakota “trying to break into 
the union,” that Dakota eertainly had as mueh 
inherent right to “ break in” as Butler’s state 
(South Carolina) had to try to “break out” of the 
union; against the Blair educational bill (1889); 
recommending placing sugar on the free list (1890), 
and in favor of the federal elections bill (1890). 
Returning to Wisconsin at the end of his term in 
the senate, he removed from Hudson to Madison, 
which thereafter became his permanent residence. 
Here he formed a legal partnership with Arthur L. 
Sanborn and James B. Kerr, and devoted himself 
to a large general practice. At this time he became 
connected with the famous gerrymander cases, in the 
successful handling of w hich he added materially to 
the cause of representative government, besides 
recording a new and important chapter in the his¬ 
tory of jurisprudence. By causing suits to be in¬ 
stituted lie was entirely successful in having the 
alleged unjust reapportionment by the Wisconsin 
legislature set aside by the highest courts. He was 
nominated unanimously for the governorship in 
1892 as the forlorn hope of his party, and, although 
defeated by Gov. Peck, he largely reduced the Dem¬ 
ocrat ie majority. In 1897 he was again elected to 
the national senate, and as a member of the com¬ 
mittees on relations with Canada, the judiciary, 
privileges and elections, and rules, he added many 
new’ laurels to his fame as a statesman. He intro¬ 
duced comparatively few general bills, contending 
that the nation was suffering from too much rather 
than too little legislation. During the ten years of his 
second service ui the senate he made speeches or 
participated in debates upon some 450 different 
matters, many of them subjects of vital importance. 
He opposed federal incorporaion of railroads by 
compulsion; favored reciprocity w T ith Cuba in non- 
competing products; opposed granting ship sub¬ 
sidies, and steadily fought against attaching general 
legislation as riders to appropriation bills, desig¬ 
nating the custom as “legislative claim-jumping”. 
He closely and analytically followed every ward of 
the legislation establishing the Hawaiian, Philippine, 
Canal Zone, Porto Rican and Alaskan codes, in order, 
he said, that they might have the very best organ¬ 
ized law’s that could be formulated. He urged in 
the case of Hawaii, that congress could annex no 
territory to the United States except by treaty or 
conquest; and he declared that no defence could 
be made of a direct appropriation for the reclaim¬ 
ing of arid lands, but suggested granting arid land to 


be sold and the proceeds thereof to be devoted to 
their reclamation. His great forte was that of 
pruning, trimming and clarifying — making laws 
direct and effective. By the Democrats he was 
termed the “great disappearing gun of the major¬ 
ity,” who was held in reserve until all others had de¬ 
bated and exhausted themselves. He was perhaps 
the most adroit, quick-witted and rapid-fire debater 
who has ever sat in the United States senate. His 
most important law-making achievement is his 
Panama canal bill, a clause of which, carrying double 
power, proved to be of supreme importance in pro¬ 
viding first for acquiring the Panama route and 
canal, should the price conform to the ancillary 
agreement and a good title be procured ;and second, 
that, if there should be failure at Panama, the presi¬ 
dent should have authority to negotiate for and pur¬ 
chase the Nicaragua route. Although re-clccted by 
the unanimous vote of his party, augmented by 
votes from the Democratic side of the legislature, 
anti wielding almost supreme influence in the senate 
chamber, he resigned Mar. 4, 1907, to take effect 
May 1st, localise sixteen years of service there had 
left him without a competence and made it his duty 
to return to the practice of his profession, for which 
purpose he opened an office in New’ York, in which 
eity he now resides. In the numberless speeches, 
debates and addresses of an intensely busy career of 
twenty-five years, no matter what the provocation, 
he never made reckless or unfounded charges or in¬ 
sinuations or descended to personal attacks or 
retorts intended to wound the heart or earn’ sorrow 
to the home of any opponent. Sen. Spooner’s suc¬ 
cess as a lawyer and statesman may be attributed to 
his mastery of analysis, reason and logic. Possess¬ 
ing wonderful versatility of diction, incisive clear¬ 
ness and strength of statement, resources and cour¬ 
age and genuine earnestness of manner, he has 
combined all these into an irresistible power to 
convince, which earries all before him. In his legal 
work Sen. Spooner is an indefatigable w’orker; in 
politics he is brave and liberal; in statesmanship he 
is capable, patriotic, fearless and prophetic; in per¬ 
sonal intercourse he is frank and attractive; to the 
public and to adversaries 
he is courteous, dignified, 
kindly and respectful; and 
to poor clients he is not only 
generous but a guardian 
without money and without 
price. The degrees of A.M. 
and Ph D. were conferred 
upon him by the University 
of Wisconsin in 1809 and 
that of LL 1). by Wisconsin 
in 1894, Yale in 1907 and 
Columbia in 1908. Sen. 

Spooner was married at 
Madison, Wis., Sept. 10, 

1S09, to Annie E., daughter 
of Alfred Main, of Madison, 

Wis., and has three soils 
living, Charles Philip, AA fi¬ 
let Main, and Philip Lonng 
Spooner. 

BATES, John Coalter, 

soldier, was born in Saint 

Charles eounty, Mo., Aug. 20, 1842, son of Edward 
and Julia Davenport (Coulter) Bates, of Quaker 
ancestry. His grandfather, Thomas Fleming Bates, 
was a Virginia planter who fought under Lafayette 
in the revolution. Thomas’ son Frederick was 
governor of Missouri during 1S33-37, and his 
younger brother, the father of Gen. Bates, was 
one of the noted men of his time. lie was 
a member of congress in 1827-28, and after- 
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wards attorney-general in Lincoln’s cabinet. John C. 
Bates received a liberal education in the public ami 
private schools of St. Louis and at Washington Uni¬ 
versity, which conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 
in 190L He entered thefederahirmy May U, 1801, 
at the age of eighteen as 1st lieutenant 11th U. S. in¬ 
fantry, and from that time to his retirement in 1900 
devoted his life exclusively to the duties and 
accomplishments of a soldier. After the battle 
of Fredericksburg he was placed upon the staff 
of the commanding general army of the Potomac; 
was entrusted with much confidential work and 
enjoyed the full confidence of the commanding 
generals, llis “gallant and meritorious servi¬ 
ces ” in the operations which resulted in the 
fall of Richmond and the surrender of Lee were 
the subject of special commendation. lie par¬ 
ticipated in the following engagements: Yorktown, 
Gaines Mill, Malvern Hill, Second Bull Run, 
An detain, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettys¬ 
burg, Snicker's Gap, Bristow Station, Rappa¬ 
hannock Station, Mine Run, Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania, North Anna, Cold Ilarbor, Petersburg and 
the final operations preceding the surrender of 
Gen. Lee, as well as lesser actions. Soon after the 
elose of the civil war, having then the grade of 
eaptain, lie was sent to the Indian country, where 
he served for nearly thirty years; was promoted 
to major in May, 1882; lieutenant-colonel in 
October, 1886; colonel in April, 1892; brigadier- 
general of IT. S. volunteers (Spanish-American 
war), May, 1898; major-general of U. S. volunteers, 
July, 1898; brigadier-general U. S. A., February, 
1901; major-general U. S. A., July, 1902; lieu¬ 
tenant-general and chief of stall of the army, 
Feb. 1, 1900, and was retired on his own request, 
having been in continuous sendee fortv-five years, 
Apr. 14, 1900. In the high office which he held at 
retirement Gen. Bates had nine predecessors, 
including four superior officers—George Washington, 
U. S. Grant, Philip 11 Sheridan and William T. 
Sherman, who held the highest grade, that of 

f eneral. In the confederate army Robert E. 

,ee occupied the office of general, llenry U. 
Corbin succeeded Gen. Bates as lieutenant-general 
and was succeeded by Arthur Mac Arthur, but the 
act of Mar. 2, 1907, provided that this grade should 
expire with the first vacancy and it expired with 
the retirement of Gen. MacArtlmr. The service 
of Gen. Bates included commands with the 11th, 
20th, 5th, 13th and 2d U. S. infantry; aide-de- 
eamp to the generals commanding the army of the 
Potomac during the civil war; command of Bates' 
independent brigade, 3d division of the 5th army 
eorps; 1st division of the 8th army corps; com¬ 
mander of the military district of Mindanao and 
Jolo, and of the department of Southern Luzon, 
Philippine islands, in the pacification of the Philip¬ 
pine archipelago, following the Spanish-American 
war. In the advance on El Caney, Cuba, and the 
battle that followed, (July 1 2, 189S) Gen. Bates' 
independent brigade, consisting of the 3d and 20th 
U. S. infantry, underwent twenty-seven and one- 
half hours of continuous marching and fighting in 
an intensely trying heat. Later at Santiago he 
commanded the 3d division of the 5th army corps, 
which, after the capitulation (July 17) was assigned 
to the duty of guarding 10,000 Spanish prisoners. 
The rains and the terrific heat had disabled seven 
of his ten staff officers and out of an aggregate 
strength of 4,360 men 1,400 were in hospital. 
Those who “recovered" were too weak to perform 
any duty whatsoever, so that the hardships of the 
Bates command and of Gen. Bates himself, were 
very great and the duties constant and exacting. 
As soon as the Spanish prisoners could be em¬ 
barked for Spain he and his command were 


transferred (Aug. 14-25) to Montauk Point, Long 
Island, where the volunteers were mustered out 
and the infantry assigned to regular duty. Gen. 
Bates did not leave Cuba until he had personally 
seen the last of his soldiers on shipboard, homeward 
bound. He returned to Cuba January, 1899, and 
commanded the department of Santa Clara for 
four months, when he was sent to the Philippines, 
where his duties among the savages, slave-holding 
Mohammedans and small-island pirates were 
varied and difficult. He made a treaty with the 
Sultan of Jolo, the most important of the tribal 
chiefs, in August, 1899, by which religion, slavery, 
and polygamy were left unmolested, but United 
States sovereignty, commerce, justice and order 
were to be maintained under military authority and 
a local governor. The treaty also provided for 
paying the Sultan 8250 per month and his dattos 
lesser sums; and when these various “highnesses" 
became obstreperous their stipends were cut off— 
a means of pacification that was much more 
effective than firearms. He was in charge of the 
operations which resulted in occupying that part of 
Luzon which lies south of Manila; commanded 
the district of Mindiano and Jolo and secured 
possession of the northern and southern coasts of 
Mindiano. Gen. Bates is unmarried. 


POTTER, Henry Codman, seventh Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of New York, was born at Sche¬ 
nectady, N. Y., May 25, 1834. son 
of Alonzo and Maria (Nott) Potter. 

His mother was a daughter of Eli- 
pin, let Nott, for sixty-five years 
president of Union College. He 
came of a notable family, his father 
being bishop of Pennsylvania, his 
uncle lloratio Potter bishop of New 
York, and his brothers, Clarkson Nott 
Potter, a congressman from New York 
for many years; Gen. Robert B. 

Potter, a prominent soldier in the civil 
war; Howard Potter a distinguished 
banker; Edward T. Potter, a well- 
known architect, and Eliphalet Nott 
Potter, president of Union and Ho¬ 
bart colleges. He was educated at 
the Episcopal Academy, in Phila¬ 
delphia, and the Theological Semi¬ 
nary of Virginia, where he was 
graduated in 1857. Ordained to the priest¬ 
hood Oct. 15, 185S, he at once became rector of 
Christ Church, Greensburg, Pa. In 1859 he was 
called to St. John’s Church, Troy, N. Y., and seven 
years later went to Boston as assistant minister 
on the Green foundation of Trinity Church, which 
position he held for two years. In May, 1868, he 
was called to the rectorship of Grace Church, New 
York city, and here for fifteen years he labored 
unceasingly, not only in the service of the church, 
but as a citizen he gave freely of his intellectual and 
spiritual bounty to the city of New York. During 
this period his uncle was bishop of New York and 
being advanced in years asked for an assistant,, 
In 1S83 Henry C. Potter was elected assistant 
bishop of New York, and consecrated at Grace 
Church Oct. 20, 1883. He entered immediately 
upon the episcopal duties for which he was so emi¬ 
nently fitted, for Bishop Horatio Potter almost 
immediately withdrew from active administration, 
leaving the burden of the work upon his nephew and 
upon his death in 1S87, Henry C. Potter assumed 
the bishopric of a diocese the largest in point of 
population of his ehurch in America, numbering 
3,000,000 souls, and having at the time he died 
405 clergymen, 257 church edifices, 256 parishes 
and missions, 81,388 communicants, 3,S20 Sunday- 
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school teachers, and 41,835 Sunday-school scholars. 
His work in Grace Church made an epoch in church 
history, and, it might be added, made a new chapter 
in sociology. Here ho defined the mission of the 
church as one that should meet man’s human needs 
as well as minister to his spiritual hunger. The 
tide of population was rapidly sweeping northward 
and away from Grace Church. The question of 
removal arose, but the young rector resolutely 
turned his face toward the poor, the lowly, the 
humble, and the needy of the neighborhood, and 
here he wrought out a kind of Christian socialism 
that promoted sociability and drew the neighbor¬ 
hood together in a common interest. During his 
rectorship the influence of Grace Church extended 
itself in many directions The chapel in East Four¬ 
teenth street was carried on as a successful mission. 
Grace House, Grace Church Day Nursery and the 
chantry were added to the group of church buildings, 
while the beauty of the edifice itself was greatly 
increased by the addition of the marble spire, the 
chimes, a new chancel and new windows. He was 
secretary of the State Charities Aid Association, and 
one of the founders of the Charity Organization 
Society; he was also secretary of the house of 
bishops for fifteen years, an experience which was of 
great value to him when he became a bishop him¬ 
self. He spent part of one summer residing at the 
pro-cathedral in Stanton street in order to observe 
for himself the conditions under which the poor 
dwell in one of the most crowded districts of New 
York, and as a member of the National Civic Federa¬ 
tion, he was asked frequently to arbitrate in con¬ 
troversies between employers and employees. He 
administered the affairs of his diocese with wisdom 
and great breadth of view, and his time and strength 
were spent unceasingly to build up, to vitalize and 
to extend the work of his church. 

On many public occasions (three 
of which were especially not¬ 
able) his voice was raised at 
moments when it found an 
echo throughout the land. The 
first was on 



Washington centennial celebration. Pres. Nicholas 
Murray Butler of ColumbiaUniversity said: “ 1 like to 
remember the service Bishop Potter did — -and it was 
a bold service — when he stood on a historic occasion 
in the pulpit of old St. Paul’s and in the presence 
of a president of the United States said what was 
in his heart about corruption in our public life and 
the corroding influence of the spoils system in 
politics. The whole nation, East and West, North 
and South, rose to its feet in splendid appreciation, 
not only of his courage, but of the sure instinct 


which led him to seize that dramatic moment to 
say to every American what under other circum¬ 
stances perhaps but few Americans would have 
heard.” Again, in 1895, there was a movement for 
the reform of city polities, and an effort to throw 
off the yoke of Tammany, but the men to whom 
the city should have been able to turn in her hour 
of need had no better remedy to suggest than an 
alliance with the machine of the opposing political 
party. Only a group of citizens, members of 
the comparatively unimportant good government 
clubs, had the courage to protest against such a 
sacrifice of principle. In vain they appealed to the 
leading men of New York to stand by them in their 
fight, but only Bishop Potter clearly saw the issue 
and clearly said so in a letter which was posted on 
the boardings all over the city and sei ved as a cam¬ 
paign document. The third occasion was when the 
alliance between the city police and criminals 
had been forced upon his knowledge by the 
neglect and insolence with which the protests of the 
vicar of the pro-cathedral in Stanton street were 
received by the local police captain and where the 
conditions were such that the young girls of the 
neighborhood were not safe in the streets. His 
public letter to Mayor Van Wyek opened the eyes 
of the people to the frightful conditions and was the 
cause of a real moral awakening, if not the defeat 
of the Tammany candidate at the ensuing election. 
Characteristic of his whole career was his activity 
in public affairs and he valued such extra clerical 
opportunities as a part of the prophetic function of 
his ministry, but he was never too remote a Chris¬ 
tian to be out of reach of human relations, nor too 
much a man of the world to forget the saeredness 
of his calling. The project of building the cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, though conceived in the 
mind of Bishop Horatio Potter, would have ended 
in failure but for the unceasing efforts of his nephew. 
Incorporated in 1873, the work progressed slowly 
with no great degree of public interest, but after 
many vicissitudes during a period of eight years 
the eornerstone was laid (1892), and up to the time 
of his death about $3,500,000 had been contributed 
for its erection. The honorary degrees conferred 
upon Bishop Potter were: D.D., Harvard, l^nion 
and Oxford (England); LL.l) , Union, University 
of Pennsylvania, Yale, Cambridge (England), and 
St. Andrews (Scotland), and 
D.C.L., Bishops College 
(Canada). He was the au¬ 
thor of “Sisterhoods and 
Deaconesses” (1S73); “The 
Gates of the East” (1877); 
“Sermons of the City” 
(1SS1); “Waymarks” 
(1892); “The Scholar and 
the State” (1S97); “Ad¬ 
dresses to Women Engaged 
in Church Work” (189S); 
“God and the City” (1900) 
“The Industrial Situation” 
(1902); “Man, Men and 
Their Masters” (1902); 
“The East of To-day and 
To-morrow” (1902); “Law 
and Loyalty” (1903); “The Drink Problem” 
(1905); “Reminiscences of Bishops and Archbish¬ 
ops” (1906). Bishop Potter was married twice; 
first, in 1857, to Eliza Rogers Jacobs of Spring 
Grove, Lancaster, Pa.; and, second, in 1902, to Mrs 
Elizabeth Scriven Clark, widow of Alfred Corning 
Clark of Cooperstown, N. Y. Bishop Potter died 
at Cooperstown on July 21, 1908, and on October 
20, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his consecration, 
his body was placed beneath the floor of the altar 
in the crypt of the cathedral. 
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BAER, George Frederick, railroad president, 
was born at Somerset, Pa., Sept. 20, 1842, son of 
Major Solomon and Anna Maria (Baker) Baer. IIis 
earliest American ancestor was Christophel Baer, 
who came to this country from the duchy of Zwei- 
briiekeii, Germany, prior to 1740, and settled in 
Northampton county, Pa., in 174.3. His son, John 
Jacob, who was George F. Baer’s grandfather, moved 
to Allegheny county, >ld., in 1S00, whence Solomon 
Baer (1794-1882) went to Somerset county, Pa., 
and engaged in farming. The son received his early 
education in the Somerset Institute and Somerset 
Academy. At the age of thirteen years he entered 
the office of the Somerset “ Democrat ” and worked 
at the printing trade for over two years. Subse¬ 
quently he entered Franklin and Marshall Gollege, 
but his studies were interrupted by the outbreak of 
the civil war in 1801, and shortly after he and his 
brother Ilenry became owners of the “Democrat.” 
In the absence of the latter, who entered the army, 
much extra labor devolved upon George; he worked 
at the printer’s case all day and edited the paper and 
studied law at night. In August, 1802, lie raised 
a company for the 133d regiment of Pennsylvania 
volunteers, of which he was elected captain, and 
proceeding to the front served in Humphreys’ divi¬ 
sion of the army of the Potomac. Joining tlie army 
at the second battle of Bull Run, lie participated in 
all the engagements up to and including that at 
Chnncellorsville, when he was detailed as the 
adjutant-general of the second brigade. After the 
war Mr. Baer resumed his legal studies in another 
brother’s ofliee, and was admitted to the bar in 1804. 
Four years later lie removed to Reading, Pa., and 
rapidly gained prominence at the Berks county bar, 
where for many years he was an active practitioner, 
and took a prominent part in the upbuilding of the 
community. 11 is connection with the Reading com¬ 
panies dates from 1S70, when he prosecuted an 
aetion for damages against the road so ably and 
successfully that he was at once made counsel for 
the Philadelphia & Reading railroad. As his law 
practice increased he was enabled to extend the 
field of his operations, and so successfully did he 
embrace the opportunities ofTered to him, that he 
became president of a large number of the state’s 
best-known manufacturers’ industries, and a direc¬ 
tor in a number of others. He had been the confi¬ 
dential legal adviser of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for 
some time, and he rendered a valuable service to the 
latter by securing an entrance for one of his railroads 
into Pittsburg, Pa., and cooperating with the finan¬ 
cier in his plan to unite under one management all 
the eoa 1-carrying roads with terminals in New York 
city. 'Alien the work of reorganization took place 
in 1901, Mr. Baer was elected president of the 
Reading Co., the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
Co., the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co., and the Central Railroad Co. of New' Jersey. 
The Reading Co., which is a holding company, acts 
under a special charter in the state of Pennsylvania. 
It owns the stock and bonds of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway Co., and the stock of the Philadel¬ 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., and the Read¬ 
ing Iron Co., as well as the stock of all the smaller 
roads comprising the Reading system, and a ma¬ 
jority of the stock of the Central Railroad Co, of 
New Jersey. The Philadelphia and Reading Rail¬ 
way Co. is the operating company, operating all the 
branch lines through lease or agreement, with the 
exception of the Central Railroad Co, of New Jersey 
anti one or two others. The Philadelphia & Read¬ 
ing Coal and Iron Co. controls and operates all the 
eoal properties of the system with the exception of 
those controlled by the Central Railroad Co. of New 
Jersey. Meanwhile Mr. Morgan and his interests 
acquired a controlling interest in the Philadelphia 


& Reading railroad. When the great anthracite 
coal strike began on May 12, 1902, it soon became 
known that the combination of the anthracite coal- 
producing and transportation companies under one 
management gave the mine owners and operators a 
formidable advantage. There were 147,000 miners 
thrown out of employment and invested capital 
amounting to more than $500,000,000 became idle. 
A fight between mine guards and strikers took place 
on June 5th at Wilkes-Barre and shortly afterward 
an attempt was made on the life of T. A. Thomas, 
division superintendent of the Lehigh Coal Company 
at W ilkes-Barre. There were 
also riots and acts of violence 
at other places. In this emer¬ 
gency Pres. Baer was a firm 
champion of the mine owners 
and operators, although his 
position was not primarily 
one of hostility to the demands 
of the mine-workers, but rather 
to the claims of the Cnited 
Mine Workers of America, the 
organization which controlled 
them, and which instigated 
the strike. During the course 
of the strike, which lasted 
from May 12th to October 23d, 

Mr. Baer was recognized as 
the most important person on 
the side of the mine owners. 

Senators Quay and Penrose of 
Pennsylvania had a confer¬ 
ence with him in the second week in July; and as 
Mr. Morgan, to whom many looked for help in 
bringing the opposing interests together, refused 
to be drawn into the controversy, the responsibility 
put upon Pres. Baer became still more weighty and 
acute. But he did not flinch from the attitude 
taken by him at first. Meanwhile no hard coal had 
been delivered that summer, the available supply 
had long since become exhausted and cold weather 
was approaching. At a meeting of the leading men 
of the eoal trust held in his office September Kith, a 
statement was given out that the operators would 
not yield and throughout all succeeding conferences 
and attempts at reconciliation this attitude was 
maintained. At this stage Pres. Roosevelt stepped 
in to help solve the difficulty. On October 3d 
he called together in conference the coal operators 
and Pres. Mitchell of the United Mine Workers, and 
on October 14th, announced that the mine owners 
were willing to arbitrate the points in dispute, but 
stipulated from what ranks the arbitrators should 
be selected. The outcome was the appointment 
of a commission to investigate both sides of the 
question and the men returned to the mines. In 
April, 1903, he was called as a witness in the 
hearing of charges against the anthracite coal 
roads before the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion, on the charge of the complaint of W illiam 
R. Hearst of the New York u American ” that his 
railroads had combined to restrict the output of 
anthracite coal and to divide the transportation 
trade in the interest of the mines controlled by 
the railroads and against the independent operators, 
in violation of a section of the Pennsylvania consti¬ 
tution of 1S74, which says that no railroad company 
shall engage in coal mining or other enterprise by 
which commodities are produced, and that no coal 
mining corporation shall operate a railroad more 
than fifty miles in length. Mr. Baer in defense as¬ 
serted that that particular section of the constitu¬ 
tion had no application whatever to the Philadel¬ 
phia ct Reading Coal and Iron Co., or to the Reading 
Co., these being distinct and separate corporations; 
he invited the commission to proeeed under the 
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Sherman anti-trust law, and promised that if any¬ 
thing his companies had done was contrary to the 
law of the land they would abide by the decision of 
the proper tribunal. As a railway executive Pres. 
Baer has thorough control of the details of organiza¬ 
tion and administration, and is considerate of the 
interests of his employes. He has been alert to 
discern when improvements were needed in the 
personnel and plant of his roads, and has been 
prompt to supply them. Self-made, his own ex¬ 
perience has enabled him to apply the tests of 
honesty and ability in the promotion of his sub¬ 
ordinates, and in May, 1906, when public attention 
was specially directed to the fraudulent manage¬ 
ment of great railways and other corporations, he 
publicly claimed that criticism did not and could 
not be brought against the management of the 
Philadelphia & Heading Railroad Company. He 
is a regular attendant of the Reformed church. He 
is a great reader and close, practical student of the 
Bible, whose language he frequently quotes in 
conversation and in public addresses. His record 
proves him to be absolutely fearless of public 
opinion when he believes he is right, and his admin¬ 
istration of the great interests over which he pre¬ 
sides has been eminently successful. Mr. Baer 
received the honorary degrees of A.M. in 1872, 
and LL.D. in 1SSS, from the Franklin and Mar¬ 
shall College. He was married June 14, 1S66, to 
Emily, daughter of John O. Kimmel, and has five 
daughters. 

HUGHES, Charles Evans, thirty-seventh gov¬ 
ernor of New York (1907-10), was born at Glens 
Falls, N. Y., Apr. 11, 1862, son of David Charles 
and Mary Catherine (Connelly) Hughes. His father, 
(1832-1909) a native of South Wales, came to this 
country in 1855, and held pastorates of Baptist 
churches in Oswego, Newark, Brooklyn, Scranton and 
other places. His mother was of Scoteh-Irish extrac¬ 
tion. Owing to delicate health, he did not attend 
school regularly until he was ten years of age, and 
up to that time was trained by his mother. After 
attending the public schools of Newark, N. J., he 
entered Madison college (now Colgate University), 
being the youngest man in his 
class, but two years later 
changed to Brown University. 
Although not a close student, 
he distinguished himself by 
the remarkable facility with 
which he mastered every 
subject of study. Just be¬ 
fore graduation a classmate 
suggested to him the advisa¬ 
bility of taking up the law 
as a profession, and the idea 
was favorably entertained, 
although up to that time he 
had never given the subject 
the least consideration. In 
his junior year he won the 
English literature prize and 
the Dunn prize, while in 
<his senior year he received 
the Carpenter prize, awarded 
for general attainment. He 
delivered the classical oration on graduation in 
1881. Three years later he received the degree of 
A.M. in course. Having always had a strong liking 
for teaching, Mr. Hughes accepted a professorship 
offered him at Delaware Academy, Delhi, N. Y., and 
taught Greek and mathematics there for a year. His 
duties required one-half of each day, only, and he 
now began serious study of law, devoting the re¬ 
mainder of the day to reading in the office of Judge 
William Gleason, one of the foremost attorneys in 
that locality. Removing to New York city in i882, 



he entered Columbia Law School, also studying in 
the office of Stewart L. Woodford, U. S. district 
attorney for New York, and in the office of Cham¬ 
berlain, Carter & Horn blower. At the law school 
he won a fellowship of 81500. Mr. Hughes was 
graduated with the degree of LL.B. in 1884, was 
admitted to the New York bar the same year, and 
entered the firm of Chamberlain, Carter & Horn- 
blower as a elerk. In 1SS5 this firm became Carter, 
Hornblower A Byrne, Mr. Hughes being taken in 
as junior partner, and so continued until 18SS, when 
the firm of Carter, Hughes & Cravath was formed. 
Up to 1891 he handled largely the court proceedings 
of the firm. Feeling the need of a change for his 
health’s sake, he accepted a professorship in the law 
school of Cornell University, and held it for two 
years, his subjects being contracts, evidence bills, 
partnership and international law. Largely owing 
to the influence of Mr. Carter (q.v.), who had be¬ 
come very much attached to him, he resumed his 
connection with the firm in 1893, which shortly 
after became Carter, Hughes & Dwight. On the 
death of Mr. Carter, in June, 1904, the firm 
became Hughes, Rounds & Sehurman. He de¬ 
voted his attention to the general practice of 
law, and if he made any specialty it was as a 
commercial lawyer, although he handled eases for 
large corporations, usually Being brought into such 
cases through another attorney. It was owing to 
the fact that he was untrammeled and beyond the 
influence of corporations that he was selected by the 
committee appointed by the New York state legis¬ 
lature in 1905 to investigate the price of gas and 
electricity. This inquiry brought Mr. Hughes into 
general prominence, and resulted in the reduc¬ 
tion of the cost of electricity. In the summer of 
1905, while he was in Europe he was selected by the 
insurance investigating committee appointed by the 
legislature to investigate life insurance companies 
in the state, beginning with the Equitable of New 
York city. The fact that many eminent lawyers 
were retained by the companies, or were counsel of 
great corporations connected with them, made the 
selection a difficult task, but the choice received 
general approbation. The committee began its 
session on Sept. 6, 1905, and continued it for several 
months. The hearings made a profound sensation 
because of the prominence of the witnesses called, 
the startling disclosures made, and the thorough 
probing of the insurance companies’ status and 
methods by the chief counsel. Mr. Hughes displayed 
a remarkable memory for details; a thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with the facts and figures presented; 
admirable skill in extracting the information wanted 
from obdurate witnesses; an attitude of impartiality, 
and an absolute sincerity of purpose. One result of 
this investigation was the remedying of flagrant 
abuses connected with the management of insurance 
companies; another was to place Mr. Hughes in the 
front rank of the bar of New York. In 1906 the 
Republican party in the state of New York was upset 
by factional wranglings. When it became evident 
that the Democratic convention was to nominate 
William R. Hearst for governor, Mr. Hughes, who 
had previously been suggested for the Republican 
candidate, was looked upon as the one most likely to 
poll the full Republican vote. He was nominated by 
acclamation Sept. 26, 1906, without solicitation on 
his part. He accepted the nomination without a 
pledge other than to do Ins duty according to his 
conscience, saying that if elected it would be his 
ambition to give the state a sane, efficient and 
honorable administration, free from taint of bossism 
or of servitude to any private interest. The cam¬ 
paign was a memorable one in the history of the 
state, and he was elected Nov. 6, 1906, by a majority 
of almost 60,000. Throughout his administration 
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Gov. Hughes proved himself a courageous executive, 
one who strove to accomplish what he believed to be 
for the public welfare. He approved measures 
passed by the state legislature, upholding the in¬ 
tegrity of the constitution, maintaining the high 
character of the* publie service, providing for the 
regulation of corporations and for the protection 
of the people’s interests. He formulated and had 
passed by the legislature the public service com¬ 
missions law, creating two commissions of five 
members each, with jurisdiction over gas and 
electric companies and all common carriers (see 
Willcox, William R.). Gov. Hughes has also been 
responsible for increased conservation of forests and 
reforestation; for requiring state compensation for 
the grant of water-power privileges; for a*revision 
of the highway laws and the establishment of a 
bureau of highways, consisting of three commis¬ 
sioners, to secure both efficiency and suitable con¬ 
tinuity of organization and policy; for notable 
improvement in banking laws, so that the provision 
for reserves was strengthened, checks against cor¬ 
porate abuses were supplied and the supervisory 
powers of the department were increased; for pro¬ 
vision for agricultural education; for the welfare 
of employees; for the repeal of a tricky law' through 
which tin* prohibition against public gambling was 
nullified in favor of a special interest; and for a 
law aiming to prevent corrupt practices and 
requiring all campaign contributions and expendi¬ 
tures to be made public. Many of these, and other 
reforms were fiercely contested by the governor’s 
political opponents; but when defeat seemed im¬ 
minent he would appeal directly to the people by a 
personal stump and carry his laws over the heads 
of his discomfited foes. Frank II. Simonds, writing 
in the Now York ‘‘Independent,” said: “In six 
months this quiet corporation attorney, lacking in 
political training, destitute of even rudimentary 
partisan experience, has subjugated a state machine, 
overthrown a legislative cabal, and secured for the 
people of New' York the passage of more important 
and more progressiva legislation than the legislative 
mills of Albany have ground out in a decade.” 
Proof of the publie confidence w r as given in Novem¬ 
ber, 1908, by his reflection to the chief executive 
office. Gov. Hughes was special lecturer at Cornell 
University during 1891-93, and w'as special lecturer 
on general assignments and bankruptcy in the Now 
York Law' Sehool, 1893-1901. He was for several 
years president of the Brown University Club of 
New' York, has been for many years a trustee of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, a member of the 
Lawyers’, Republican, University, Union League, 
and Cornell University clubs, Dwight Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation, and the American, New York State and New 
York City bar associations. He has devoted con¬ 
siderable attention to inusie, and is an enthusiastic 
golf player and mountain climber. His summers, for 
many years, have been passed in Switzerland, and 
from time to time to finds recreation in the woods of 
Maine, lie was married in New York city, Dee. 5, 
1888 to Antoinette, daughter of Walter S. Carter, 
and has four children, Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., 
Helen, Catherine and Elizabeth Hughes. 

FLETCHER, Horace, author and lecturer, was 
born at Lawrence, Mass., Aug. 10, 1N49, son 
of Isaac and Mary A. (Blake) Fletcher. He was 
educated at the Lawrence public schools, the country 
school in Howard township, Steuben co., N Y., 
the New' London (N. H.) Aeademy and completed 
his studies at Dartmouth College. At the age of 
fifteen he ran away from school intent upon becom¬ 
ing a sailor, and after much persistence in this 
direction received parental permission to ship on a 
whaler bound for Japan. After his college career 





he again sailed to the far East and w'as in Shanghai 
at the time of the Tien-Tsin massacre. He was 
oue of the earliest foreigners who saw Japan in 
feudal times, and on one of his visits there, being 
an expert marksman, instructed Field Marshal 
Oyama in shooting. He is a tireless globe-trotter, 
having made six complete trips around the world, 
crossed the Atlantic continent thirty-six times, 
made sixteen voyages across the Pacifie to and 
from the far East and innumerable runs across the 
Atlantie. During these journeys he explored 
much known and unknown territory in Asia, Dutch 
East India, Central America, 

Mexico and India. Most of 
his opportunities for travel 
were secured through differ¬ 
ent business connections 
which he sought for the pur¬ 
pose. 11 e has been connected 
with some forty business con¬ 
cerns, beginning with Russell 
A Co. of Shanghai, China, 
and ending with the very 
successful contracting busi¬ 
ness conducted under the 
name of his brother, Isaac D. 

Fletcher of New York city, 
but operating in the South 
from headquarters in New' 

Orleans, La. Mr. Fletcher 
studied art in Paris, was art 
correspondent of the Paris 
edition of the “New' York 
Herald” and w r as an amateur painter for many 
years, exhibiting his work in Munich in 1887. In 
1N92 lie became manager of a French opera company 
in New Orleans; but his chief businesses for thirty 
years of his life w'ere the manufacture of printing 
ink and the importing of Oriental silks and curios, 
w ith headquarters in San Francisco during 1875 Sfi, 
and contracting in New' Orleans. 1889-95. He was 
in San Francisco when the sand-lot riots occurred 
in 1881, and being president of the Olympic Club, 
formed a company of its members and w'as appointed 
lieutcnant-eofonel on the staff of Maj-Gen. W II. 
Barnes. In 1895 he withdrew from active business, 
so broken in health that insurance companies 
refused him as a risk. It w'as then that he began to 
make a study of nutrition and devised a system 
of dieting that made his name famous throughout 
the world. This consisted in merely abandoning 
the habit of rapid eating and thoroughly masticating 
his food, deliberately chewing each mouthful until 
all taste is extracted from it, and being redueed to 
a fluid state it practically swallowed itself. He soon 
discovered that it took less food to satisfy him; 
his health improved, nis weight redueed to the 
normal, and his strength and endurance were 
doubled. On his fiftieth birthday he bicycled 
nearly 200 miles; in 1902 he aseended and descended 
the 854 steps of the Washington monument in 
remarkably rapid time, and in 1903 he tested the 
endurance of his right leg muscles on the Fisher 
ergometer at Yale by raising 300 pounds 350 times, 
twice the record of the foremost athlete in the 
university at that time. During these experiments 
he was living on food that cost him an average of. 
only eleven eents a day, consisting of milk, maple 
sugar and prepared eereal (so-called “breakfast- 
foods”) eaten under rules formulated by himself, 
viz., eat only in response to an actual appetite; 
chew all the taste out of solid food until it is liquid; 
sip and taste all liquids that have taste, such as 
milk, soup, etc., until they swallow themselves, 
and never take food w’hen angry or worried. 1 lis 
system has won the approval of the most prominent 
physiologists, physicians and scientists of the civil- 
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ized world, and it has beeome so popular among its 
several million converts that the terms “ Fletcher- 
king” and f‘ Fie teller ism 77 are now household 
words. The spread of his movement in foreign 
countries has been wide and is growing rapidly in 
recognition of the obviousness of its economic 
importance. The first foreign treatise upon Fletcher- 
ism was by Dr. Ilindhede of Denmark, afterwards 
translated into German. In 1908 his “A.B.-Z. of 
Gin Own Nutrition” was translated into Italian 
and later in French, German and Spanish. Mr. 
Fletcher has been active in other directions also, 
having made a special study of the development of 
Japan and earried on extended researches in 
sociology. In recent years he has experimented 
in the laboratories of Yale, Cambridge (England), 
and other universities, in collaboration with 
physiological chemists, with special referenee to 
the minimum quantity of food needed for the best 
human efficiency and the physiological and psycho¬ 
logical aids to nutrition. lie is the author of “A. B. 
C of Snap Shooting” (1S81), which was used for 
instruction in both die United States and Japanese 
armies; “Menticulture” (1893), in wliieh anger 
and worry are depicted as sources of great injury 
to mankind; “Happiness 77 (189 5), dealing with the 
elimination of fearthought from forethought; 
“That Last Waif 77 (1898); “What Sense” (1898); 
“Nature’s Food Filter” (1898); “Glutton or 
Epicure 77 (1899); “A. B.-Z. of Our Own Nutrition” 
(1903) and “Optimism” (19US). lie invented and 
patented a bell-ball as a target for snap-shooting. 
He was one of the early members of the famous 
Bohemian Club of San Francisco, was vice-president 
and president of the Olympie Club, and was a 
director of the Art Association of that. eity. He is 
a fellow r of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Seienee, member of the Authors’ 
Club, Arts Club and the Japan Society of London, 
the Boston and Pickwick clubs of New’ Orleans anti 
the Tavern Club of Boston. His home is an 
ancient Byzantine palazzo on the Grand Canal, in 
Venice, Italy, and contains a wealth of objects of 
art, and the best books of several literatures. Mr. 
Fletelier was married in San Francisco, Cal., 
Sept. 9, 1881, to Grace Adelaid, daughter of 
Andrew' J. Marsh, and has one daughter, Grace Ivy, 
wife of Dr. Ernest Herbert Van Someren of Venice, 
Italy. 

GOETHALS, George Washington, military en¬ 
gineer, was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 29, 1858, 
son of John Louis and Marie 
(Le Barron) Goethals. Ap¬ 
pointed to the United States 
Military Academy at West 
Point from New' Y^ork, he was 
graduated June 12, 1880, re¬ 
ceiving a commission as second 
lieutenant in the corps of en¬ 
gineers. For a short time he 
was an instructor in astronomy 
at the Academy and during 
lSsl-82 was stationed with 
the engineers 7 battalion at Wil- 
let’s Point, NY. He was made 
first lieutenant June 15, 1882. 
He w'as attached tothedepart- 
ment. of the Columbia under 
Gen. Miles for two years (1882- 
84), and then was transferred 
to Cincinnati, O., to act as 
assistant to Lieut.-Col. \\ E. 
Merrill, who had charge of im¬ 
proving the Ohio river for navigation. This was the 
beginning of his experience in some of the most 
important undertakings in the construction of 
canals, locks, and dams that have fallen to the lot of 
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any U. S. army engineer, and whieli w’as an excellent 
preparation lor the crowning work of his life, the 
digging of the Panama canat. During 1885-SS he 
was instructor in civil and military engineering at 
the U. S. Military Aeadeiny and 18SS-89 assistant 
professor of the same. He then returned to the 
work of improving the Ohio river, at Cincinnati, O., 
and later at Nashville, Tenn. He was appointed 
captain, Dec. 14, 1891 ; commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel of volunteers and at the outbreak of the 
war with Spain, was appointed chief engineer 
of the First Army Corps, May 9, 189S, serving 
throughout the war and being honorably discharged 
from the volunteer service, Dec. 31, 189S. He re¬ 
ceived his commission as major in the engineer corps 
of the regular army, Feb 7, 1900. In 1903 he w’as 
detailed to the general staff of the army, having the 
special duty of planning the fortifications about the 
southern end of Rhode Island, and in 1905 was 
graduated at the Army War College. On both the 
side of theoretical training as teacher and student 
of engineering problems and in practical experience 
in the field Col. Goethals had become eminently fitted 
to eope with engineering problems such as w’ere 
involved in the digging of the Panama eanal, 
especially in view of the adoption of the lock type 
of construction. His experience in the “ canalizing 77 
of various western rivers included the supervision of 
the Mussel Shoals canal construction on the Tenn¬ 
essee river; a eanal near Chattanooga fourteen 
miles long, seventy to 100 feet wide, and six 
feet deep, with eleven locks and an aqueduct 900 
feet long and sixty feet wide; and the Colbert 
Shoals canal. In these undertakings the man who 
later was to have charge of a foree of some 30,000 
laborers displayed marked ability in handling men. 
On Feb. 28, 1907, Pres. Ptoosevelt appointed him 
a member of the Isthmian canal commission and 
on April 1st, its chairman and ehief engineer, in 
accordance with a complete change of plans 
which had been decided upon. The work up to 
this point had been in the hands of civilian en¬ 
gineers, Messrs. Wallace, Stevens and Shonts, who 
had abandoned their contracts and resigned for one 
cause or another after a brief experience on the field, 
thus entailing the danger of disruption of the operat¬ 
ing force at critical times and hindering the under¬ 
taking. By putting in charge an officer of the 
United States army, the problem was greatly sim¬ 
plified, and the president was given the power of 
absolute control as general-in-ehief of the army over 
the men managing the work of construction. The 
members of the reorganized commission were, more¬ 
over, actually to live on the isthmus and to supervise 
the jobs in their charge at first hand, and the plan 
effected a saving of expenses, since the pay of army 
engineers was only $14,000 per year, whereas the 
previous chairman had received at the rate of $35,- 
000, and the chief engineer $30,000 a year. Asso¬ 
ciated with Col. Goethals on the new commission 
were: Lieut .-Col. Henry F. Hodges, assistant chief- 
engineer, II. II. Rousseau, assistant to the ehief- 
engineer, Lieut.-Col. David D. Gaillard, division 
engineer of the central division, Lieut-Col. William 
L. Sibert, division engineer of the Atlantic division, 
Col. \V llliam C. Gorgas, head of the department of 
sanitation, and Joseph S. C. Blackburn, governor 
of the canal zone. Col. Goethals took charge of 
work on the isthmus Apr. 1, 1907, at onee establish¬ 
ing his headquarters in the eanal zone with the other 
members of the commission. At his suggestion 
the plan of the canal was changed in certain respects. 
The dams and locks which it was proposed to place 
at La Boea near the Paeifie, according to the new 
plan were relocated at Miraflores, four miles further 
inland, thus placing them on a better foundation 
and withdrawing them from the range of effective 
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gun fire from hostile battleships in Panama Bay. It 
was also decided to increase the width of the canal 
as well as the locks. The Panama railroad was re¬ 
located. After thorough study of i he conditions (\>l. 
Goethals became a strong advocate of the lock canal 
as against the sea-level type. The reported sinking, 
Nov. 25, 190S, of a portion of the Gatlin dam, the 
key to the lock-level canal, construction of which 
had begun, aroused criticism from opponents of this 
plan in spite of the fact that it had been definitely 
and officially adopted by act of congress, and in 1900 
had the approval of the president. As a result of 
this crit icism Pres. Roosevelt appointed an advisory 
committee of engineers, consisting of Arthur P. 
Davis, John It. Freeman, Allen llazen, Ishani Ran¬ 
dolph, James l)ix Schuyler, and Frederick P. Stearns 
to decide whether the Gatun dam was feasible and 
safe and once more to pass upon the type of canal 
to be built. President-elect Taft also visited the 
isthmus for purposes of inspection. The results of 
borings undertaken under Gol. Goethals’ direction 
on the site of the Gatun dam and other data sup¬ 
plied by him convinced the board and they reported 
unanimously that the lock type of canal as projected 
was entirely feasible and safe. Col. Goethals re¬ 
ported that the Gatun dam could and would be made 
as safe as the adjoining hills, in resisting the pressure 
of the lake against it. In an estimate of the prob¬ 
able cost of the completed canal submitted in his 
annual report of 1909, Col. Goethals fixed the amount, 
as $375,000,000. The number of employes on the 
canal was reported as 20,835, ou the Panama rail¬ 
road (>,NtiI, and the excavation was progressing at 
the rate of 3,000,000 cubic yards per month, at 
which rate the work should be completed in the year 
1915. Col. Goethals has been successful in in¬ 
spiring the force at work with him with his own 
enthusiasm, lie is of distinguished personal ap¬ 
pearance, six feet in height, broad-shouldered, with 
hair of snowy white. It is his custom to go about 
the work on inspection tours regularly every day 
and he frequently walks the length of the ( ulebra 
cut, nine miles, to see how the work is progressing. 
He attained the rank of Colonel of Engineers on 
Dec, 2, 1909. He was married, in ISM, to Elbe, 
daughter of Thomas R. Rodman, by whom he had 
two children: George R., a second lieutenant of en¬ 
gineers, and Thomas R. Goethals. 

BROWN, William C., president of the New York 
Central and Hudson River railroad, was born in 
Herkimer county, X. Y., July 29, 1853, son of 
Rev. Charles E. Brown. He was educated at 
home and in the public schools of Iowa, his 
father, who was a Baptist clergyman, having 
removed to Vernon Springs in that state in 
1S57. He early developed those traits of heart 
and mind that contributed so largely to his later 
success in the railway world, lie was always 
faithful and willing to work at any task that 
caine to him, however menial, and he always mas¬ 
tered the most difficult problems, oftentimes 
discovering some simpler method of carrying out 
the duties assigned to him. lie began his railroad 
service at the age of sixteen years in the employ 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee A St, Paul railroad 
at Thompson, Ill. in 1808, as a section hand, his 
principal duty being to load the locomotives with 
firew ood. lie improved every opportunity to better 
his position, and having learned telegraphy after 
working hours he secured the position of telegraph 
operator at Charles City, la., on the Iowa and Dakota 
division of the Milwaukee road. In the spring of 
1871 he was transferred to the train-dispat cher's of¬ 
fice at Minneapolis as night operator, lie became a 
train dispatcher of the Chicago, Burlington A 
Quincy road in 187b, and was made chief dispatcher 


of the road in January, 1880. As illustrating his 
willingness to lend a helping hand for whatever 
came, it is related that during a blizzard on one 
Sunday night in the winter of 1877-78, when the 
superintendent of the stock yards at East Burling¬ 
ton was overwhelmed with nearly 400 carloads 
of live stock on his hands, and with little chance 
of unloading them from the snow-stalled cattle- 
cars, young Brown, upon being relieved from duty 
at midnight, immediately went over to the stock- 
yards and offered his services to the superintendent. 
The following is the superintendent's report of 
what happened: “lie came 
over from the dispatcher's 
office and said his trick was 
done and wanted to know if 1 
could use him. Said he used 
to be a section hand and knew 
how it was. lie must have 
been three or four section 
hands from the w r ay he turned 
in arid rustled those steers. 

We've got every blamed one 
of them in the sheds now and 
he did not quit until 1 did." Mr. 

Brown was successively train 
master (1881 81), assistant 
superintendent (ISM 87), and 
superintendent (1887 90) of 
the Chicago, Burlington A 
Quincy road. In August of 
the latter year he entered the 
service of the Hannibal A St. Joseph, and the 
Kansas City, St. Joseph A Council Bluffs railroads 
as general manager. His next position was general 
manager of the Chicago, Burlington A Kansas 
City railroad, and in 1890 lie returned to the 
Chicago, Burlington A Quincy road, serving as 
general manager from January, 1890, to July, 1901. 
In the latter year lie was appointed vice-president 
and general manager of the Lake Shore A Michigan 
Southern railroad, and in 1902 became Wee- 
president of the Yew York Central A Hudson River 
railroad, with which he has ever since been iden¬ 
tified. In February, 1905, he was also appointed 
vice-president of the other Yew York Central lines, 
and a year later was made senior vice-president. 
On Feb. 1, 1909, he has been president of the 
entire system, including over 12,000 miles of 
road. The Yew r York Central lines now (1910) 
comprise the Yew 7 York Central A Hudson River 
Railroad Co., the Lake Shore A Michigan Southern 
Railway Co., the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
A St. Louis Railway Co., the Pittsburgh A Lake 
Erie Railroad Co., the Michigan Central Railroad 
Co., the Lake Erie A Western Railroad Co., the 
Lake Erie, Alliance A Wheeling Railroad Co., the 
Chicago, Indiana A Southern Railroad Co., the 
Rutland Railroad Co., and the Yew York A Ottawa 
Railway Co. Mr. Brown is to-day probably one 
of the best posted and most able and efficient rail¬ 
road men in the United States, lie is firm and 
determined, a characteristic never better illustrated 
than during the great railroad strike of 18SS on 
the Burlington road, when he personally took the - 
place of the engineer in the locomotive cab and 
carried the mail train safely into Chicago on time. 
His career affords a splendid example of accomp¬ 
lishments due to untiring industry, perseverance 
and fidelity to one's duties. His various rapid 
promotions have all been made on merit, a 
result of his own self-advancement and native 
ability. He was constantly seeking information 
that would assist him in his work, and made him¬ 
self so valuable in every position he held that he 
won rapid promotion. Constructive and far-seeing, 
he realizes the country's needs for increased rail- 
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road facilities, and is fitting himself for the realiza¬ 
tion of those needs by stupendous plans that call 
for the investment of many additional billions of 
capital. Long before he was placed in his present 
position he was looked upon throughout the rail¬ 
road world as the virtual head of the New York 
Central system. Of pleasing address and a ready 
speaker, he is frequently called upon to deliver 
addresses before political and business bodies. 
Early in his career he adopted a new policy of 
taking his patrons into his confidence and discuss¬ 
ing at length all questions of interest to the latter 
as they arise. When in 1907-08 the entire country 
was clamoring for a reduction in railroad rates, 
Mr. Brown went into an exhaustive analysis of 
the entire subject, and conclusively showed that 
while the cost of railroad equipment, labor and 
maintenance, as well as the shippers’ raw material 
and expense of manufaturing, increased to a large 
extent, the railroad rate in, reality had remained 
the same. Mr. Brown was married June 3, 1871, 
to Miss Mary Ella Hewitt of Lime Springs, la., 
by whom he had three daughters: Georgia, wife 
of Dr. Frank E. Pierce of Kenawee, III.; Ber¬ 
tha, wife of Dr. John Kellogg Speed, and Margaret 
Brown. 

NEWMAN, William Henry, railroad president, 
was born in Prince William county, Ya., Sept. 0, 
1847, son of Albert and Adelaide (Fewell) Newman. 
He attended private schools at Edmunton, Ky., 
where his father had moved in 1852, until he was 
fourteen years of age, but discontinued his studies 
when the civil war broke out. His business career 


began in his uncle’s store at Rockland Mills,Ivy., and 
in 1865 he became a clerk in the United States Hotel 
at Louisville, Ky. Four years later he moved to 
Shreveport, La., where he was given the position 
of station agent of the Texas A Pacific railroad, 
which at that time was only forty miles in length. 
During the four years in the position of station 
agent he displayed proof of his organizing ability 
and zeal for improvement, and in 1872 w r as ap¬ 
pointed general freight agent of the Texas A Pacific 
railroad, and soon after also general passenger 
agent for that company. He was then advanced 
to the position of traffic manager for Gould’s 
“Southwestern System,” which 
included the Texas A Paeific, the 
International A Great Northern, 
the Galveston, Houston A Hen¬ 
derson and the Missouri, Kansas 
A Texas railroads. In 1885 he 
was transferred toSt. Louis, Mo., 
to become traffic manager of the 
entire system, which included 
!H| the above named lines, together 
with the Missouri Pacifie and 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain A 
Southern railroads. His reputa¬ 
tion as an expert in all matters 
pertaining to general traffie con¬ 
ditions was now widely known. 
He remained with that system 
until 1SSS, when lie voluntarily 
retired from railway service, 
owing to failing health tinder 
the strain, and went to Alaska to recuperate. 
In 1889, having recovered his health, he moved 
to Chieago and deciding to enter the railroad 
service again, accepted the position of second 
viee-presidcut in charge of traffic of the Chicago 
A Northwestern railway, lie gave up this po¬ 
sition in 1896, and moved to St. Paul, Minn., 
to take the second vice-presidency of the Great 
Northern railroad under James J. Hill, who was 
then extending his road across the continent. 
During his stay with Pres. Hill he acquired much 





knowledge of methods of modernizing American 
railways and cheapening the cost of transportation 
by the use of heavier rails, heavier locomotives and 
heavier ears. Two years thereafter the most 
influential stage of Mr. Newman’s career began 
when he moved to Cleveland, O., and became asso¬ 
ciated with the Vanderbilt system, being elected 
president of the Lake Shore A Michigan Southern 
railway, lie was also made president of two other 
Vanderbilt lines that year, the Pittsburg A Lake 
Erie and the Lake Erie A Western, and in 1901 was 
transferred to New York and made president of the 
New York Central A Hudson River railroad, in 
addition to the above lines. He directed his efforts 
to uniting all the Vanderbilt roads, about 13,000 
miles of rails, into one system, by abolishing un¬ 
necessary offices and reducing operating expenses 
by concentration and direction under one manage¬ 
ment, being made president of the other New York 
Central system lines as follows: Michigan Central 
in 1905; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago A St. Louis 
in 1905; Rutland in 1905; Chicago, Indiana A 
Southern in 1906, and Indiana Harbor Belt in 1907. 
On Feb. 1, 1909, he resigned the presidency of all the 
New York Central lines, feeling that after forty 
years of railroad work lie had a right to immunity 
from such heavy responsibility, but lie remained 
as a member of the board of directors of all the 
roads in that system and its allied companies, 
which made him at that time a director of 114 
corporations. The great work of rebuilding the 
Grand Central terminal in New York city — the 
putting of the tracks underground and the sub¬ 
stitution of electricity for steam as motive power in 
that city, planned during his administration, was 
nearly completed before his retirement from active 
railway serviee. Upon the acceptance of his resig¬ 
nation the board of directors officially bore emphatic 
testimony to the esteem and respect in which he is 
held by them. Mr. Newman was married at Mar¬ 
shall, Tex., Feb. 18, 1874, to Bessie, daughter of 
Col. Henry F Carter, of that city. 

WELCH, Herbert, fifth president of Ohio Wes¬ 
leyan University (1905 — ), was born in New York, 
Nov. 7, 1S62, son of Peter Ambrose and Mary 
Louise ( Loveland) Welch. His father was president 
of the New York Savings Bank during 1897-1902. 
lie was educated in the Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, and at Wesleyan University, where he 
was graduated A.B. in 1887, and received the degree 
of M.A. in 1890. He then studied theology at the 
Drew Theological Seminary, and after his graduation 
in 1890, with the degree of B.D., he joined the New 
York conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
and was stationed at Bedford Station, N. Y., two 
years. He was pastor of St. Luke’s Church, New 
York eitv, in 1892-93, and being transferred to the 
New York east conference was placed in charge of 
the Summerfield Church, Brooklyn, N. 5. After 
officiating five years there he became pastor of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Chureh of Middletown, 
Conn., a charge he held until 1902. In 1905, after 
a year abroad and a two years’ pastorate at Alt. 
Vernon, N. Y., Mr. Welch was elected president of 
Ohio Wesleyan University. The enrollment in 1909 
was 1,327 students, and showed an increase of o per 
cent, annually during the four preceding years. The 
alumni number nearly 4,000. and the amount of 
permanent productive funds is 8710,200.95. Under 
the leadership of lfi-es. Welch, Ohio Wesleyan may 
fairly be said to have entered upon a new epoch. 
Progressive but cautious, with a firm grasp of details 
and unusual skill in organization, he is giving the 
unity of a strong directing personality to tfie various 
interests of the university. He has brought careful 
oversight, sound judgment, anti the business methods 
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of an efficient corporation to the administration of 
its business affairs. His influence on the educational 
activities of all departments of the institution is 
apparent in the adaptation of the methods of the 
elass-room to a high scholastic standard, and the 
stimulation in faculty and students of a genuine 
love of scholarship. With a clear conviction that 
the function of the college is distiuet from that of the 
professional school and the university, he worked 
out a curriculum in harmony with modern ideals of 
culture. By careful organization he is seeking to 
preserve to the student hotly, in spite of the increas¬ 
ing enrollment, the advantages of personal contact 
with their instructors, which is supposed to be the 
peculiar distinction of the small institution, llis 
ready sympathy with the students in their problems, 
liis wide range of interest in all their activities, his 
frankness and sincerity, have given him a secure 
place in their regard and affection. In the wider 
relation of the university with its alumni and patrons, 
and with the church which it represents, lie is bring¬ 
ing about, through the organization of alumni asso¬ 
ciations and by a wide personal acquaintance, a closer 
and more loyal relationship; while as president of the 
Social Service League of the Methodist Church, he is 
bringing to bear upon the activities of the church, 
as upon the faculty and students, a deep sense of the 
obligations of ( Hiristian service. As a public speaker 
Pres. Welch is clear, cogent, impressing his auditors 
by bis candor, his fairness, the precision and polish 
of his utterance, and the truth of his message, lie 
was a member of the board of managers of (he Sunday 
School Union of the Methodist Episcopal Uhureli, 
1892-96, and a member of the board of managers 
of the Missionary Society, and trustee of Wesleyan 
University. During 1907-08 he was president of 
the Associat ion of Ohio College Presklents and 1 leans, 
and has been president of the Methodist Federation 
for Social Service since 1907. lie belongs to the Psi 
Upsilonand Phi Beta Kappa fraternities. Wesleyan 
University conferred upon him the degrees of D l). 
in 1902 and LL D. in 1906. lie has contributed 
papers to the “Christian Advocate,” the “North¬ 
western Christian Advocate,” the “Sunday School 
Journal” and the “Sunday School Classmate.” lie 
is the author of “ Albert S. Hunt,” a biography in the 
“Methodist Review” (1900), and a pamphlet on 
“The College Student and the Christian Confession” 
(1900) and in 1901 he edited “Selections from the 
Writings of John Wesley.” Pres Welch was mar¬ 
ried June 3, 1890, to Adelaide Frances, daughter of 
James and Elizabeth A. MeGee, and has two daugh¬ 
ters: Dorothy McGee and Eleanor Welch. 

CAMPBELL, Thomas Mitehell, twenty-third 
governor of Texas, was born near Rusk, Cherokee 
co., Tex., Apr. 22, 1856, son of Thomas Duncan and 
Rachel (Moore) Campbell, and grandson of Enos 
Campbell. He worked on the home farm and 
attended public schools until 1873, and then studied 
for a year at Trinity University, Tehuaeana, Tex. 
He began work in the county clerk’s office at Long¬ 
view, Gregg co., Tex., and studied law at night until, 
in 1878, lie was admitted to the bar. By reason of 
natural aptitude and close application to business he 
rose to recognition as one of the most capable 
criminal and eivil lawyers in the state. In 1889 
he was appointed master in chancery in the Inter¬ 
national and Great Northern Railroad Co. receiver¬ 
ship case, and in January, 1891, became receiver of 
the road. When the ease was elosed in July, 1892, 
because of having lifted the road from a demoralized 
and bankrupt condition to a state of peifect organi¬ 
zation and solvency, where it was a valuable, paying 
enterprise, he was tendered and accepted the office 
of general manager of the eompany. On May 25, 
1897, he resigned the managership and resumed the 


practice of law at Palestine. In the state Demo¬ 
cratic primary election held in July, 1906, Mr. 
Campbell was nominated for governor of Texas, was 
elected in November and inaugurated in January, 
1907. Ilis bold and progressive policies soon 
awakened the opposition of certain wealthy and 
influential parties, who banded together to oppose 
his rceleetion. However, he took the stump in 
almost every county in the state and in the Demo¬ 
cratic primaries held in July, 1908, received 217,000 
votes, while his opponent, It. R. Williams, received 
only 102,000-—the largest majority accorded a 
Democrat in the Texas pri¬ 
maries. At the general elec¬ 
tions he received a majority 
of over 150,000 votes and was 
inaugurated on Jan. 19, 1909. 

When he first went into the 
office there was such a de¬ 
ficiency in the state revenues 
that for periods of several 
months’ duration the treasury 
would be unable to meet 
public, obligations. There 
was also just complaint that 
immense corporate properties 
were wholly escaping taxa¬ 
tion. These two hitherto in¬ 
surmountable problems were 
solved by a gross receipts law, 
an intangible assests law, an 
insurance law and other tax 
measures that, without in jus¬ 
tice? to any interest, brought in ample revenue and yet 
permitted the taxes of the people to be substantially 
reduced. What is known as an automatic state tax 
board was created with power to fix the tax rate each 
year at such an amount as w ill yield revenue equal 
to the total sum called for by the general appro¬ 
priation bill passed by the legislature. For the first 
time in the history of the state the constitutional 
requirement that public schools shall be maintained 
six months in the year was redeemed; funds were 
provided for the support of all the state institutions 
and for additional normal schools, agricultural 
experimental stations, ete. Instead of crippling 
legitimate enterprises and preventing an influx of 
capital and population, as many thought, business 
became more prosperous than ever before; total 
taxable values increased from 81,221,259,869 in 
1906 to $2,174,122,480 in 1908. The population 
increased from 3,048,710 in 1900 to 4,800,000 in 
1910. New’ state departments were created, includ¬ 
ing insurance and banking, agriculture, labor, state 
tax commission and state library. Among impor¬ 
tant law f s enacted during Gov. Campbell’s adminis¬ 
tration are those to drive “wildcat” insurance com¬ 
panies out of the state and adequately regulate 
insurance; to establish a system of state banks with 
an effective guarantee of deposits feature; to im¬ 
prove the penal system and insure the early aboli¬ 
tion of the system of leasing convicts; to put 
“bucket shops” out of business; to proteet the 
lives of railroad, mine and other corporation em¬ 
ployees; to prohibit the granting of railroad passes 
(with certain exceptions); to prohibit lobbying; 
to protect live stock from infection; to provide for 
irrigation and drainage districts; to enforce revenue 
law’s and to provide a system of depositaries that 
keep tax money in circulation until actually needed. 
Gov. Campbell endeavored to bring about many 
other reforms, such as the simplification of court 
procedure, and the reduction of passenger railroad 
rates; but w’as prevented by combined influenees 
too strong to surmount. He believes that every 
man who runs for the governorship should be re¬ 
quired to tell the people in advanee w r hat his inten- 
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tions are if elected, and afterwards do his best to live 
up to his words. In all ways lie is an earnest, 
straightforward, manly man who steers his course 
by duty and puts his state before his own welfare, 
lie was married at Shreveport, La., Dee. 24, 1878, 
to Fannie 1., daughter of William 1. Bremer, and 
had five children: Mary Divernia (deceased), Fannie 
Bremer, Thomas Mitchell, Sainmic Belle and May- 
dclle Campbell. 

FRENCH, Edwin Davis, engraver, was born at 
North Attleboro, Bristol co., Mass., Jan. 19, 1851, 
son of Deacon Ebenezerand Maria (Norton) French, 
both members of long-established 
New England families. He was 
prepared for college at Snffield, 
Conn., and entered Brown Uni¬ 
versity, class of 1870, but on 
account of delicate health he 
withdrew after two years. He 
was naturally of an artistic ten¬ 
dency and at the instance of the 
founder of the firm he entered 
the employ of Whiting & Co., 
silversmiths, of North Attleboro 
and New York, where for twenty- 
five years he remained as foreman 
of the engraving and designing 
department. 1 1 is experience here 
was supplemented by home study 
and attendance of the Art Stu¬ 
dents’ League of New York. In 
1893 he decided to abandon silver 
engraving and devote himself to book-plate work on 
copper. His earliest work in this line was done 
while he was employed by the Whiting Co. and bears 
the date of 1893. Book-plates numbering no less 
than thirty-six occupied his attention during the 
first year of his endeavors, and he won within that 
brief time the reputation of the first American 
copper engraver. For about two years he lived in 
New York after leaving the Whiting Co. and then 
moved to Saranac Lake, where he resided until his 
death, llis employment on book-plates was con¬ 
tinuous, there being no time when he had not on 
hand commissions sufficient to occupy his attention 
for months in advance. Of these interesting little 
works of art he executed 298 during 1893-90. More 
perhaps thau to any other American engraver, to 
Mr. French is due the decided advance in artistic 
taste and commercial demand for these significant 
tokens of ownership. Prior to his activity, book¬ 
plates in America had been, in the main, imitations 
of English heraldic styles, plain printed labels, or 
sentimental bits of symbolism. The book lovers of 
America united in their support of Mr. French, and 
in the list of owners of plates can be found the 
names of the Droller and Union League clubs, Prince- 
eton and Harvard universities, William Loring 
Andrews, Whit claw Reid, Barrett Wen dell,' Theodore 
L. De Yinne, the Club of Odd Volumes, the New 
York Yacht Club, the American Society of Elec¬ 
trical Engineers, and the Cosmos Club of Washing¬ 
ton. A notable list of book-plates was also executed 
for Harvard College. No other American engraver 
or designer of book-plates has produced both book¬ 
plates and miscellaneous engravings so much sought 
for by collectors as did Air. French. Professional 
engravers, ambitious in their art, use his plates in 
technical study, for he was, as they called him, a 
“little master.” He also produced a considerable 
number of engravings other than book-plates, nota¬ 
bly old New York views for the Society of Icono- 
pliilcs, and Colonial Order of the A coni, New York 
Chapter, and a remarkable engraving of the steam¬ 
ship Britannia,” used as a frontispiece to William 
Loring Andrew’s “A Stray Leaf from the Corre¬ 
spondence of Washington Irving and Charles 


Dickens.” The membership certificates of The 
lconophile Society, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the New York Historical Society are 
examples of his workmanship in harmoniously 
combining the required features of a plate with a 
wealth of decorative scroll work, as arc also a 
number of engraved title-pages from his hand. 
Those for ‘'Andre’s Journal” and the “Letters of 
Charles Lamb” were executed by him for the 
Bibliophile Society of Boston, and we should not 
omit mention of the view of Harvard campus, 
in “Edwin Davis French; A Memorial,” privately 
issued in 1908. It is a plate of singular beauty and 
accuracy and brings him more than any other 
American into comparison with the old-time copper 
engravers. The leading features of his designs were 
his originality and freedom of line, his artistic 
adaptation of the lotus and acanthus scroll, and 
the faculty he possessed for bringing all parts of his 
work into harmony, creating rather an artistie 
unit than a congregation of details. As an en¬ 
graver his work is remarkable for its accuracy and 
boldness in treatment, lie worked rapidly and 
cut the metal deeply. Rarely is there uncertainty 
in his stroke. He also had a method of touch that 
eludes analysis, a faculty which gave warmth and 
distinctive character to his works. He was suc¬ 
cessively treasurer and twice president of the Art 
Student’s League of New York. He was married 
in 1873, to Mary Olivia, daughter of Harvey 
Brainerd of Enfield, Uonn. He died in New York 
city Dec. 8, 190G. 

HUNEKER, James Gibbons, author, was bom 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 31, 18(50, son of Jolm and 
Alary (Gibbons) Iluneker. On his mother’s side 
he is related to Uardinal Gibbons. One of his 
grandfathers was an Irish poet and a vice-president 
of the Fenian Brotherhood ; the other grandfather 
was a Hungarian musician. He was graduated at 
Roth’s Military Academy, Philadelphia, in 1S73, 
after which he studied law and conveyancing for 
five years at a law academy in the same city. 
Meantime he had begun the study of music, to 
which his taste inclined more than to the law. 
He took piano lessons of Alichacl 11. Cross for two 
years and then studied the piano under Theodore 
Ritter, and theory under Leopold Doutreleau in 
Paris, France. As his subsequent career showed, 
he had other masters in Paris also, but they were not 
musicians, and the young man who eagerly read 
the modern French essayists, poets, novelists and 
dramatists, and who saw many of them at close 
range, did not suspect that thereby lie was laying 
the foundations of a career beside which his work 
on the interpretative and pedagogical side of music 
would prove to be insignificant. It was as a musi¬ 
cian that he settled in New A ork in 1880 and con¬ 
trived to eke out a living by teaching and w riting 
for the press. He was for a considerable period 
without any regular journalistic connection, but 
his ability to w r ritc entertainingly about music was 
recognized by the “Alusieal Fourier,” with which 
he gradually became identified, first as critic and 
later as associate editor. He remained with the 
“Courier” until 1898. For ten years of this period 
he was associated as a piano teacher with Rafael 
JoscfTy at the National Conservatory of Alusic, New 
A’ ork. In 1892-93 lie wrote musical criticisms 
for the New A"ork “Recorder,” and, after the 
discontinuance of that paper, for the “Aloming 
Advertiser” imtil 1897. He joined the staff of the 
New A'ork “Sun ” as musical critic in 1899 and held 
this position until 1902 when, at his own desire, he 
was transferred to the dramatic department, of 
which he was the head for two years. Then lie 
voluntarily relinquished the position of dramatic 
critic, but retained his connection with the news- 
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paper by acting as critic on matters pertaining to 
art and literature. Mr. Huueker’s output of books 
began in 1899 with “Mezzotints in Modern Music.” 
This was followed by “Chopin—the Mail and his 
Music” (1900), “Mclomaniacs” (1902), “Over¬ 
tones” (1904), “Iconoclasts,” a volume of essays 
devoted to Ibsen and the modern dramatists (1905), 
“Visionaries,” a collection of stories (1905), and 
“Egoists, a Book of Supermen” (1909). lie is the 
author also of the article on music in the New 
International Encyclopaedia and of many prefaces, 
introductions and magazine articles. His “Mez¬ 
zotints” lias been translated into French and 
German. Incidental to the writings mentioned 
he has been engaged for several years upon a defini¬ 
tive biography of Franz Liszt which, in his opinion, 
will be the important work of his life. There is 
evidence of much versatility in the foregoing sum¬ 
mary of Mr. Ihmeker’s career, and versatility is not 
often coupled with commanding ability in any one 
direction, but Mr. llunekcr is an exception, inasmuch 
as he occupies a commanding place in American 
literature as a critic, lie has applied himself, one 
after the other, to every output of the human 
imagination, leaving a subject only when too great 
familiarity with it caused him to feel that his 
receptive sensibilities had become blunted. Thus 
lie has always worked at that which interested him 
most, and this fact may account in some measure 
for the dazzling freshness and spontaneity that 
characterize his style. His “Egoists” is dedicated 
to George Braudes, and what Braudes is to the old 
world, Iluneker is to the new, but 1 luneker’s figure 
stands out in even bolder relief in America than that 
of Braudes in Europe, because critics of the first 
rank are comparatively few here, lie has been 
called a “Super-critic,^ and a “Necromancer in 
words,” designations intended to convey a sug¬ 
gestion of his unusual insight and his epigrammatic, 
witty and original manner of expressing his thought. 

HAMMERSTEIN, Oscar, impresario and theat¬ 
rical manager, was born in Berlin, Germany, in 
1852, of Hebrew parentage, llis father, Abraham 
Hammcrstein, was a wealthy merchant and gave his 
son a good education, chiefly under private masters; 
but he was a stern disciplinarian, and when Oscar 
was sixteen years old he was punished so severely for 
a slight disobedience that he decided to run away 
from home, and taking ship at Hamburg for Hull, 
England, he embarked for America from that port 
in iSG3. As cigar-making was the first employment 
that he could find in New York, he engaged in it at 
once, ami became identified with the business for 
many years. Being of an inventive mind he pat¬ 
ented several devices for improving the process of 
manufacturing cigars, one of which practically 
revolutionized the method of cigar-making and 
brought him 8300,000. For fifteen years he pub¬ 
lished a trade newspaper, the “United States 
Tobacco Journal,” which also proved very re¬ 
munerative. Early in his career Mr. Hammerstein 
began to invest his earnings in real estate prop¬ 
erty, principally in Ilarlcm. But his one great 
passion was a fondness for the theatre and tilings 
theatrical. His thoughts turned toward building 
theatres and managing them, and he wrote three 
one-act comedieg in German, which were produced 
at the German Theatre in New York in 1868, but 
they were not very successful. In 1870 he became 
the lessee and manager of the Stadt Theatre. 
Although he was not a successful manager in the 
beginning, he was gaining experience which he 
knew how to put to good account, and, nothing 
daunted, he resolved to go into theatre building as 
a speculation, though not exclusively so. He always 
believed it was a most commendable thing to supply 


the public with wholesome amusement, and the idea 
of doing good by means of stage productions was 
ever uppermost in his mind. He built the Harlem 
Opera House in 1880; it was a financial loss to 
him from the start. The Columbus Theatre in East 
125th street, Harlem, was next constructed, and 
being in a populous district, proved to be a wise ven¬ 
ture. He next built the Manhattan Theatre at 
Thirty-fourth street and Sixth avenue, which he 
leased to Foster & Biah In 1897 lie erected, at a cost 
of 82,500,000, the Olympia (now the New York). 
The Victoria and the Bclasco were also built by him. 
He usually supervised every part of the construc¬ 
tion of his playhouses, and the architects and 
decorators accepted his suggestions in matters 
of novel arrangement, improved convenience and 
artistic decoration, llis most serious and elabo¬ 
rate undertaking was the Manhattan Opera 
House, where since its completion in 1906 he has 
presented a series of grand opera performances of 
the highest merit, rivaling the famous productions 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, not only in the 
artistic quality of presentation but in the personnel 
of the singers and the variety of the repertoire. The 
skeptics declared that New York could not support 
two such organizations, that as all previous attempts 
had resulted disastrously, Mr. Hammerstein \s ven¬ 
ture would meet the fate of the others, but he had 
not been studying the musical conditions in vain, 
llis judgment proved correct, and the opening of the 
Manhattan proved to be an epoeh-making event in 
the history of American music, as well as the most 
decided triumph in the career of Oscar Hammer- 
stein. lie showed his abilities as an impresario by 
introducing new works of modern French and Italian 
composers, and brought out a number of European 
successes, such as Jules Massenet’s “Thais,” “La 
Navarraisc,” and “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame”; 
Charpen tier's “Louise”; Debussy’s “Pcllcas ct 
MGisande,” and Strauss’ “ Elektra,” and he secured 
artists of the first rank, equaling in every way the 
stars of the Metropolitan stage, such as Mary Garden , 
Tetrazzini, Daknor&s and Zenatello. The result of 
the enthusiasm and interest aroused by Mr. Ham- 
lii erstein’s success with grand 
opera was not only a more 
modern and varied repertoire 
at the Metropolitan as well as 
at the Manhattan, but a great¬ 
er desire for and appreciation 
of grand opera in other cities. 

In the fall of 1908 he opened 
the Philadelphia Opera House, 
which he built at a cost of 
81,200,000, and made plans 
to introduce operas in other 
cities. In the fall of 1909 Mr. 

Hammerstein made an impor¬ 
tant experiment in what he 
called educational grand opera 
at prices suited to those who 
could not afford to attend the 
most expensive performan¬ 
ces. Although not a financial 
success, it unquestionably 
attained the object desired, and his readiness to risk 
loss and failure in attempting so wmrthy an object 
w T as appreciated. Mr. Hammerstein has complete 
confidence in the future of grand opera in the United 
States, not only as regards its growing popular 
appreciation, but also as to the sufficiency of home 
talent. He says: “When the great people of 
America — not a few capitalists and devotees of 
fashion — demand grand opera and make its support 
the same serious business which continental Europe 
has done for three centuries, w r e shall not send abroad 
for our dramatic singers.” He has an original and 
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humorous way of stating his opinions, ami his pub¬ 
lished interviews on musical and theatrical matters 
are much relished. His self-reliance and cheerful¬ 
ness in adverse circumstances, notably displayed 
during the apparent failure of the first two weeks of 
hs first grand opera season, are traits of character 
that have won admiration, and his generous willing¬ 
ness to lead in enterprises having the improvement 
of popular musical taste as their object is ungrudg¬ 
ingly recognized. Mr. Hammerstein was twice 
married and has six children, one of whom, Arthur, 
is associated with him in his grand opera enterprises, 
while another, William, is manager of the Victoria 
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Theatre. 

TOWNSEND, Edward Waterman, author, was 
born in Cleveland, O., Feb. 10, 1855, son of Horace 
Gilbert and Eliza Ann (Thorn¬ 
ton) Townsend . Ile was edu¬ 
cated in public and private 
schools. Upon attaining his 
majority he went to Califor¬ 
nia with the intention of 
becoming a mining engineer, 
but his inclination to writing 
was so strong that after a 
year’s practical study in the 
mines of the Comstock lode, 
he turned to literary work 
and contributed his first short 
stories to the San Francisco 
“Argonaut.” In 1892 he 
joined the staff of the New 
York “Sun,” where he has 
since remained and began the 
portrayal of the inimitable 
“Chimmic Fadden” and “Major Max,” characters 
which gained for him a distinct place in American 
literature. His first “Chimmie Fadden” (1904) 
volume was remarkably popular anti was followed 
speedily by another. In 189G he wrote a play 
of the same name which was even more success¬ 
ful than the books. It was continuously in per¬ 
formance for several years and is still in the reper¬ 
tory of traveling companies, flis first novel, “A 
Daughter of the Tenements,” was published in 1S9G, 
anti shortly after it appeared he collaborated with 
Clay M. Greene in dramatizing it. He also collabo¬ 
rated with Glen Macdonough in “The Marquis of 
Michigan,” and in 1901 wrote a society drama called 
“The Sergeant.” Mr. Townsend has given more of 
his time to books than to plays, but not all of his 
output has been fiction, lie has always been 
interested in political questions, anti in 190G pub¬ 
lished a historical study, or textbook, called “Our 
Constitution, Why anti How it was Made, WTio Made 
it, anti What it is"” Two years later the Democrats 
of his congressional district nominated him for 
congress, lie made an energetic canvas and proved 
to be effective as a public speaker, but the district 
was normally Republican by a large majority, and 
he was defeated. Mr. Townsend’s books, besides 
those named above include: “Near a Whole City 
Full,” a collection of short stories (1897); “Days 
Like These” (1901), “Lees and Leaven” (1903), 
“A Summer in New York” (1903), “Reuben Lark- 
mead” (1905), “BeaverCreek Farm” (1907), and 
“The Climbing Courvatels” (1908), all novels. In 
quantity, this is a respectable output, but it repre¬ 
sents only a fraction of his literary work, for he has 
suffered literature To interfere but little with his 
journalistic duties. In their time his news reports 
have vied with his books in popularity and impor¬ 
tance, as for example, his articles in the “Sun” on 
the “Lexow” investigation. So far as he was con¬ 
cerned these articles were the climax to an extended 
series of reports of crime in the congested districts 
of New York. He sought that field deliberately 


and there gathered much of the literary material 
that eventually was incorporated into his novels. 
It is natural that a journalist should touch on a 
variety of topics, and touch them well, and in Mr. 
Townsend’s case, literature and journalism have 
gone hand in hand. The distinctive place he won 
by “Chimmie Fadden” has been broadened partly 
by his stories of tenement life, partly by his observa¬ 
tions of other social levels. His types are by no 
means always of the humorous or eccentric order, and 
he is equally at home in depicting tragedy and 
comedy. It seems to be the general opinion of 
critics that his strength as a writer lies not so much 
in style, that is, the manner of his work, as in what 
is usually called “human interest,” which is to say, 
its matter. His people are intensely real to him, 
and he sets them forth with such unpretentious 
earnestness, whether he is serious or humorous at the 
moment, that they become measurably real and 
therefore impressive to the reader. Mr. Townsend 
was married Apr. 1G, 1SS4, to Annie, daughter of 
Delos Lake of San Francisco. 

WHITTEMORE, William John, artist, was 
born in New York city, Mar. 26, 1SG0, son of Charles 
and Marie F. (Kimball) WTiittemore. He is de¬ 
scended from Thomas and Mary WTiittemore of 
Hitchin, Hereford co., England, who came to Amer¬ 
ica in 1840, through their son John, who married 
Mary Uphani; their son John, who married Eliza¬ 
beth Anabel; their son John, who married Elizabeth 
Lloyd; their son John, who married Lydia Clough; 
their son Josiah, who married Lucy Snow ; their son 
John, who married Hannah Stone; and their son 
Dexter, who married Betsy W T right, and was Mr. 
Whit tern ore’s grandfather. As a lad he showed a 
predilection for painting and his family being ac¬ 
quainted with WTlliam Hart, the landscape and 
cattle painter, arrangements were made by which 
lie was allowed to work in the. veteran’s studio and 
copy his paintings. Mr. Hart taught him rather 
through analysis than through any direct method of 
instruction. After young WTiittemore had copied 
one of his paintings Mr. Hart would point out the 
defects and explain the formation of trees anti hills, 
the light anti shade upon a cloud, and the color of 
cattle, so that it was not long before the young 
student was able to make a fairly creditable picture. 
He was not as yet, however, prepared to make art 
his life work, so he went into business for several 
years, at the end of which he entered the schools of 
the National Academy of Design Here he met some 
advanced students, members of a group of young 
painters working in the studio of W alter Satterlee, 
and at their suggestion joined the latter’s elass. 
Later he enteral The Art Student’s League, New 
York city. By this time he had decided to make 
art his profession, and going to Paris studied under 
Jules Lefebvreand Benjamin Constant. He is noted 
for his work in water colors, a medium which he 
earries to high finish when painting ideal heads, 
especially of pretty children, which are frequently 
popular in reproduction. He is also a skilled 
miniaturist, and was one of the charter members of 
the American Miniature Society. Ilis miniature 
work is characterized by breadth of treatment 
almost equaling oil, and that clearness of color that 
is the main desideratum of painting on viory. He 
is equally happy in portraying the head of an infant, 
or the features of old age. * One of his compositions, 
a charming picture of a young girl in antique cos¬ 
tume holding a salver of fruit, is entitled “ \ ule 
Title.” “The Idler” shows a dreamy faced little 
girl against a background of suggested woodland; 
“The Girl in Yellow”’ is a slender maiden in brocade 
standing by a great gold lamp. For the last few 
years Ins work has coucentrated upon portraiture. 
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His purpose is to eonsider the portrait as a picture, 
which without slighting the likeness should still be 
beautiful and something to be treasured for itself 
apart from the personal regard for the one who sat 
for the work. lie is a member of the American 
Water Color Society, New York Water Color Club, 
and an associate of the National Academy of De¬ 
sign. He received a silver medal at the Paris Ex¬ 
position, 1889, a bronze medal at the Atlanta Expo¬ 
sition, 1895, and a bronze medal at the Charleston 
Exposition, N. C., 1902. lie was married in 1895 to 
Alice V., daughter of Fredericc Whitmore of New 
York. 

PEIXOTTO, Ernest Clifford, artist and author, 
was born in San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 15, 1809, sou 
of Raphael and Mvrtilla (Davis) Peixotto, of Spanish 
descent, his grandfather having been a noted New 
York physician, llis father (1849-1905) was a well- 
known merchant of San Francisco, and his brother, 
Edgar I). Peixotto, was district attorney of thateity. 
His unde, Benjamin Franklin, was Dinted States 
minister to lioumania and sometime United States 
eonsul at Lyons, France. Ernest Peixotto began 
Iiis art studies at the School of Design in San Fran- 
eisco, under Emil (’arisen and in 1888 went to Paris 
to continue themat the Academic Julian under the 
instructorship of Jules Lefebvre and Benjamin Con¬ 
stant. In 1890 he exhibited a peasant interior at 
the Salon and in 1891 a church interior, both of 
which were well received, the latter subsequently 
being exhibited at the Society of American Artists 
in New York. He returned to San Francisco in 
1891 lie received honorable mention for some 
drawings exhibited at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 
1898, and in that year hercturned to France for 
further study. At the Salon of 1895 he was 
awarded honorable mention for a picture entitled 
“A Woman of Rijsoord,” a study of a Dutch 
woman’s head in the quaint coif of the environs 
of Rotterdam. Returning to San Francisco again, 
he painted several portraits and had two successful 
exhibitions. He added to his fame at this period 
by his artistic illustrations in Gellett Burgess’ 
“Lark,” an airy San Francisco publication whose 
mission in magazine literature it was to soar into 
the lighter atmosphere of art and letters. lie de¬ 
signed most of its covers and made many of its 
illustrations. In 1897 Mr. Peixotto settled in New 
York city, and busied himself illustrating for the 
leading periodicals. He illustrated Brun’s “Tales 
of Languedoc,” Henry Cabot Lodge’s “Story of the 
Revolution,” Theodore Roosevelt’s “Cromwell,” 
and Mrs. Wharton’s “Italian Backgrounds.” As 
an illustrator his work has taken high rank; its 
characteristics are simplicity and directness, pic¬ 
turesqueness and vividness of detail. I lehas always 
had a fondness for architectural studies, and abroad 
he made many sketches of the chateaux in the valley 
of the Loire and of the Freneh cathedrals, while at 
home his drawings of the congressional library in 
Washington and Boston public library are perhaps 
the best of that class. In 1899 when he again went 
to Europe he began writing articles to accompany 
his illustrations of the picturesque out-of-the-way 
places on the continent, and since 1906 he has con¬ 
fined his illustrations to his own publications. His 
first book was “By Italian Seas” (1906), dealing 
with Mediterranean material and containing eighty 
illustrations by himself, followed by “Through the 
Freneh Provinces” (1909), with eighty-five illus¬ 
trations. In 1900-07 there were two exhibitions in 
New York of his paintings of old-world garden sub¬ 
jects. By special request his drawings and paintings 
were exhibited in 1907-08 at the Art Institute, 
Chicago, the Toledo Museum of Art and the Detroit 
Museum of Art. In 1909 he was made an associate 
of the National Academy. Mr. Peixotto’s work is 


specialized by its quality of romantic charm and 
refinement of technique. His subjects are mostly of 
the old world, consisting mainly of historic castles 
and picturesque towns. During 1909-10 he pre¬ 
pared for “Scribner’s Magazine” a series of articles 
and illustrations on California from a pictorial and 
romantic point of view. Mr. Peixotto is a member 
of the Bohemian Club (San Francisco), The Players’ 
Club, Salmagundi Club (New York), ami the 
American Club (Paris). He was married Jan. 28, 
1897, at New Orleans, La., to Mary G., daughter of 
T. R. Hutchinson, of Oakland, Cal. 

PHILLIPS, David Graham, author, was born 
in Madison, lnd., Oct. 31, 1867, son of David Graham 
and Margaret (Lee) Phillips. His ancestors were 
among tlie early settlers of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, and a great-grandfather becoming convinced 
that slavery was wrong removed to Indiana with his 
family and settled there. He was educated at De 
Pauw and at Princeton universities, being graduated 
at the latter in 1887. He was appointed at once to 
the reportorial staff of a Cincinnati newspaper. At 
that period the New York “Sun” was the magnet 
that attracted aspiring young newspaper men from 
all parts of the United States, and Mr. Phillips was 
one of the many young journalists who migrated to 
New York with the intention of joining its staff. lie 
was rapidly advanced in the “Sun” office because 
his literary style and his unusual method of bringing 
out the human quality in every-day events marked 
him as a journalist of the first magnitude. After he 
had been with the “ Sun ” for several years he trans¬ 
ferred Ids services to the New York “ World,” remain¬ 
ing there as an editorial writer until the success of 
his first novel prompted him to withdraw from 
journalism and give his whole attention to the higher 
walks of literature. This book was “ The Great God, 
Success” (1901). It was followed by “Her Serene 
Highness” (1902), “A Woman Ventures” (1902), 
“Golden Fleece” (1903), “The Master Rogue” 
(1903), “The Cost” (1904), “The Plum Tree” 
(1905), “The Reign of Gilt” (1905), “The Social 
Secretary” (1905), “The Deluge” (1905), “The 
Fortune Hunter” (1906), “The Seeond Generation” 
(1907),“ Light Fingered Gentry” 

(1907), “The Fashionable Ad¬ 
ventures of Joshua Craig ”(1908), 

“Old Wives for New” (1908), 

“The Worth of a Woman” 

(1908), and “The Hungry 
Heart” (1909). No individual 
book in this list can be said to 
have made Mr. Phillips’ repu¬ 
tation, although the popularity 
of “The Great God, Success” 
was more decided than that 
which usually attends the initial 
output of a young novelist. 

Ilis reputation is a literary 
evolution, and has been created 
through a succession of books 
of a decided literary quality 
and an idealistic atmosphere, 
each deepening the m.-ntal im¬ 
pression created by its predecessor. The human 
quality that made his newspaper writing distinctive 
and made him a successful reporter, is the basis of his 
larger literary work which is filled with a spirit of 
tranchant, insistent criticism. Mr. Phillips is a pro¬ 
nounced radical in his social, political and religious 
conviction, and his novels are inspired by a propo- 
gandistie spirit. On this point the New York 
“Evening Post” says: “Mr. Phillips has always 
about him a good deal of the bull in the china shop, 
but there is no doubting his sincerity or denying his 
vigor. lie is a voice of the middle West ; he speaks 
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without conscious pose, as a plain man of the people, 
which is to say, the people of the class and district 
from which he eaine. Mr. Phillips has acquired a 
considerable popular reputation as a man who tells 
the truth as he sees it. In fact, his method unites 
realism and didacticism in such proportions as to 
command a large, if feminine audience.” His liter¬ 
ary style is highly polished, a quality due to the 
painstaking industry with which he works. He 
usually rises before the sun and writes until noon; 
the remainder of the day lie devotes to diversion. 
The work of the morning is transcribed, in many 
cases rewritten, so that every book he published had, 
at least, its third writing before it went to th pub¬ 
lisher. In addition to his books, Mr. Phillips* has 
written several articles on serious topics for magazine 
publication. He is unmarried. 
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HYSLOP, James Hervey, psychologist, was 
bom at Xenia, Greene co., O., Aug. IS, 1854, son 
of Robert and Martha Ann 
(Bogle) Hyslop, both of whom 
* were natives of Greene county, 

and grandson of George Hyslop 
of Roxburyshire, Scotland, who 
had been disappointed in his 
ambition to enter the Royal 
Guards, and consequently emi¬ 
grated to America, where he was 
married to Margaret Greenwood 
of Virginia, and engaged in fann¬ 
ing. James H. Hyslop spent his 
first eighteen years on his father’s 
fann. He was educated first 
at West Geneva and Northwood, 
()., and afterw T ards at Wooster 
(O.) University, being graduated 
at the latter in 1877. He first 
taught for two years in public 
schools, and for three years 
at Lake Forest University. 
He then attended the University of Leipsic, 
Germany, two years and upon returning taught for 
short periods at Lake Forest University and Smith 
College, and then entering Johns Ilopkins Univer¬ 
sity as a student in the philosophical course, was 
graduated after one year with the degree of Ph. D. 
In 1899 he was appointed to a position first as 
instructor and afterward as professor of logic and 
ethics at Columbia College, New York city. Prof. 
Hyslop has written papers on ethics and philosophy 
for such prominent periodicals as “Mind,” “New 
Princeton Review,” “Andover Review,” “Uni¬ 
tarian Review',” “New Englander and Yale Re¬ 
view,” “Philosophic Review,” “Psychological Re¬ 
view,” “Christian Thought” and “The Nation,” 
and has edited an edition of Ilumc’s “ Ethics,” with 
an introduction by himself. He is also the author 
of the “Elements of Logic,” (1892) the “Ethics of 
Hume” (1893), “Elements of Ethics” (1895), 
“Democracy: A Study of Governments” (1899), 
“Logic and Argument” (1899), “Syllabus of Psy¬ 
chology” (1899), a Report on Mrs. Piper making a 
volume of the Proceedings in the English Society 
(1901), and “ Problems of Philosophy” (1905). The 
last is an earnest and able book which embodies the 
author’s conclusions on the fundamental questions 
of metaphysics. The bent of his subsequent thought 
is most clearly disclosed in the diesussion in that 
book on the antithesis between materialism and 
spiritualism. While dealing with the ordinary 
arguments on both sides, his own point of view 
and purpose are clear in his separation of the 
philosophic from the popular uses of the term 
“ spiritualism,” with its implication of the existence 
of the soul. Discarding the so-called theological 
and philosophical proofs of the existence of the 


soul, he affirmed that it can only be established by 
scientific evidence. His resignation from the chair 
at Columbia in 1902 enabled him to devote more time 
to the investigation of phenomena bearing on this 
problem, and he became secretary of the Society 
of Psychical Research. For some years he had been 
deeply interested in psychic questions, especially 
in the study of abnormal psychology; but the patent 
frauds connected with the methods of spiritualistic 
mediums, and the lack of systematized effort in 
separating allegations of fact worth investigating 
from the mass of valueless material that gathered 
around the practices of pretenders led him to or¬ 
ganize a movement in which certain phenomena 
hitherto neglected should be examined scientifically. 
When in 1905, the American branch of the Society 
for Psychical Research was discontinued owing to 
the death of Dr. Richard Hodgson, its secretary, 
Dr. Hyslop completed the organization of the 
American institute for Scientific Research, which 
was incorporated under the laws of the state of 
New York. The council of the American society 
comprises the names of Prof. W. Newbold, of the 
University of’ Pennsylvania; Prof. H. Norman 
Gardiner, of Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; 
Prof. W. R. Benedict, of the University of Cincin¬ 
nati; Dr. Weston D. Bayley, of Philadelphia, ami 
Dr. James II. Hyslop, secretary and treasurer. 
This institute undertook to carry on psychical and 
abnormal psychology investigations in the United 
States under the name of the American Society for 
Psychical Research, its objects being first, the 
investigation of alleged telepathy, visions and 
apparitions, clairvoyance, premonitions, coinci¬ 
dental dreams, and all kinds of mediumistic phe¬ 
nomena; second, the collection of material bearing 
on the history of these subjects; aad third, the en¬ 
couragement of local societies in any part of the 
eountrv, which may report to the American society, 
but may elect their own officers and will not be 
responsible in any way to the American society. 
Dr. Hyslop started an endowment fund for the 
permanent organization and maintenance of the 
institute, and was largely instrumental in providing 
that no teaching shall be in any way connected with 
it in any of its official functions and no propagandism 
of any sort associated with it and no official recogni¬ 
tion of doctrines involving the suspicion of other 
than strictly scientific objects. Other principles 
governing the institute are that the work shall be 
done according to the methods and the best tradi¬ 
tions of science and with as little publicity as pos¬ 
sible. Thus organized, the institute has collected 
and investigated a large number of phenomena 
bearing on the objects of research above designated. 
Dr. Hyslop, as its most prominent member, met with 
much eritieism in presenting the results of his in¬ 
vestigations, but he has persevered in his purpose as 
at first outlined. As editor of the “Journal of the 
American Society for Psychical Research” he has 
condensed in its pages for popular rise a large 
number of reports of cases, including his own 
experiences with Airs. Piper, a celebrated medium. 
After the death of Prof. Richard Hodgson in 1905, 
considerable interest was aroused among students of 
spiritistic phenomena by the promise he made 
that he would try to communicate with his friends 
after death. Dr. Hyslop, as one of the closest of 
his friends, undertook, through the medium, Mrs. 
Piper, to communicate with Hodgson, and believes 
he has received distinct messages from him. Prof. 
Hugo Miinstcrberg, of Harvard University, strongly 
criticised Dr. Hyslop, denying the genuineness of 
the messages by reason of their triviality and their 
similarity to Mrs. Piper’s method and manner, and 
Dr. Hyslop replied in the “ Journal ” of the American 
Society for Psychical Research. The controversy 
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was instructive as illustrating the usual attitudes of 
belie veis and repudiators respectively of alleged 
eomimmications from the spirit world, and also as 
bringing forward the question whether there is any 
warrant for expecting that such communications, 
assuming theii possibility, would reveal at first any 
profound insight into the conditions and sur¬ 
roundings of the new environment, whether, in 
other words, the law of gradual progress from rudi¬ 
mentary to clear and adequate perceptions would 
not also hold there. Dr. llyslop contends that the 
work in which he is engaged is needed because many 
persons who have ceased to believe in orthodox 
religious creeds, or who have given up the pos¬ 
sibility of proving the existence of the spirit world 
by philosophy, insist upon the necessity of scientific 
methods in order to see if they can not outline a 
future life more certain than the canons of religion 
have established. Again his work is in the direction 
of meeting the demand that the study of psychical 
phenomena as well as investigations of abnormal 
psychology shall he made by scientific methods, 
either to throw some, light, or some well-founded 
promise of light, upon the existence of another 
world or else he removed from the present list of 
alleged explanations. Dr. llyslop and his co- 
workers affirm their desire, above all things, to 
apply strictly scientific methods to the investigation 
of these phenomena, and are commended for their 
work, if only for its negative result in exposing un¬ 
scientific and designedly false claims, by such 
eminent scientists as Prof. William James, Dr. James 
J. l’utnam, Prof. James Mark Baldwin and Dr 
Cyrus Edson. in PJ05 his ** Science and a Future 
Life,” was published, in 1900 his 4 ’Enigmas of 
Psychical Research ” and “Borderland of Psychical 
Research,” and in 190S his “ Psychic Research and 
the Resurrection.” lie was married Oct. 1, 1891, 
to Mary Pry, daughter of George \\ . llall of Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., and has three children. 


MARTIN, Charles Cyril, civil engineer, was 
born at Springfield, Pa., Aug. -SO, 1X31, son of 
James and Lvdia (Bullock) Martin, and descendant 
of John Martin, who came from 
England about 1000 and settled 
in Swansea, Mass. His early years 
were spent on a farm amid such 
hardships and privations* as are 
common to frontier life, during 
which lie availed himself of 
such opportunity for study and 
reading as came within his reach. 
At the age of twenty-three years 
he entered Rensselaer Polytech¬ 
nic Institute, Troy. X. Y . and 
was graduated with high honor in 
1850. For a year he remained 
at the institute as a teacher, 
and then secured a position 
as rodman on the Brooklyn 
waterworks, becoming assist¬ 
ant engineer under James P. 
Kirkwood, and having charge 
of the construction of three 
of the reservoirs and about 
four miles of the great conduit. He then entered 
the employ of the Trenton Locomotive and Machine 
Manufacturing Co. in order to become familiar 
with iron work, and particularly with the con¬ 
struction of bridges, and he was soon made super¬ 
intendent of the works. During the civil war he 
was engaged both in bridge construction and the 
manufacture of arms, from the Springfield musket 
to the II-inch Dahlgren gun, often employing as 
many as 300 men. In 1804 he was engaged as an 
expert by the government in a series of boiler 





experiments at the Brooklyn navy yard, conducted 
with a view to ascertaining the respective merits 
of horizontal and vertical tubular boilers for the 
navy. After the war Mr. Martin was employed to 
superintend the laying of a forty-eight, inch water 
main in Brooklyn, through which the water supply 
has since been obtained He was subsequently 
made chief engineer of Prospect Park and there 
inaugurated the system of road building and sub- 
drainage which proved so eminently satisfactory. 
W hile here lie also carried to successful completion 
the construction of the great park well, which at 



that time was the largest well in the world. In 
January, 1S7U, he entered the employ of the New 
York and Brooklyn Bridge as first assistant 
engineer under < ol. W ashington A Roebling. While 
engaged in bridge work on the Savannah and 
Santee rivers he had familiarized himself with the 
pneumatic process of bridge foundations, and as 
this method was adopted for sinking the New York 
and Brooklyn caissons, the experience proved 
very valuable and was fully utilized. From the 
day the first blow was struck at the site of the New 
York and Brooklyn bridge until its completion Mr. 
Martin held the position of first assistant engineer, 
having full charge of the execution of the work, the 
employment of men, the purchase of materials, and 
the auditing of bills. Upon the completion of the 
bridge in 1883, Col. Roebling resigned the position 
of chief engineer and Mr. Martin was appointed 
chief engineer and superintendent, a position 
he held until Feb. 1, 1902, when he was appointed 
consulting engineer to the department of bridges 
of the city of New York. He was married in 1800 
to Mary A , daughter of Gen Jonathan Reed, of 
Rensselaer county, N. Y , and had four children, 
Charlotte A., wife of John J. llopper, of New York; 
Mrs George Blatchford, of Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Gharles Boynton Martin, an electrical engineer, and 
Lieut Kingsley Leverich Martin, resident engineer 
on the Williamsburg suspension bridge. He was a 
member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
and an honorary member of the Brooklyn Soeiety. 
lie led a life of daily practical Christianity, giving 
to every man his due, and treating everyone with 
whom he came in contact according to the golden 
rule. He died in Brooklyn, X. Y., July 12, 1903. 

McMURRICH, James Playfair, anatomist, was 
horn at Toronto, Canada, Oct 1(>, 1859, son of lion. 
John and Janet (Dickson) MeMurrieh, both of whom 
were born in Scotland. II is father was a member ot 
the first legislative council of Canada, and of the pro¬ 
vincial legislature of Ontario He was educated at 
Upper Canada College, the University of Toronto, 
where he was graduated with the degree of M A. in 
1SS2, and the Johns Hopkins University, receiving 
there the degree of Ph D in IS85. He\vas imme¬ 
diately engaged as professor of biology at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, and became in turn 
instructor at Johns Hopkins University, professor 
of biology at llaverford, associate professor of 
animal morphology at Clark University, Worcester, 
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Mass., professor of biology at the University of 
Cincinnati, and professor of anatomy, University of 
Michigan. At the present time (1910) he occupies 
the ehair of anatomy at the University of Toronto. 
This continuous association with his favorite sub¬ 
ject, both in the capacity of instructor and through 
his own eeaseless resea relies, has given him that 
intimate and authoritative knowledge of its vari¬ 
ous branches which places him in the front ranks 
of men of science to-day. lie is unexcelled as an 
investigator and his sterling personal qualities have 
won him many admirers and staunch friends among 
his colleagues. He has published for the benefit of 
students the results of much of his scientific investi¬ 
gations in a“ Text-book of Invertebrate Morphology” 
(1894; seeond edition 1S9G) and “ The Development 
of the Human Body” (1902), which ran into second 
and third editions (1904 and 1907), besides numer¬ 
ous papers upon anatomical and zoological subjects 
that have appeared in both home and foreign peri¬ 
odicals. Prof. McMurrich is a member of the ad¬ 
visory board of Wistar Institute of Anatomy and of 
the editorial board of the “American Journal of 
Anatomy.” He is a fellow' of the Royal Micro¬ 
scopical Society and a member of the American 
Association of Anatomists, of which he was presi¬ 
dent during 1907-09, the American Society of 
Zoologists, and the American Society of Naturalists, 
of w'hich he was president in 1906-07. Formerly he 
was a director of the Marine Biological Laboratory, 
lie was married in 1SS2 ; to Katie Moodie, daughter 
of John J. Viekers of Toronto, Out., and they have 
two children: Kathleen Isabel and James Ronald 
McMurrich. 

STEPHENSON, Isaac, L T . S. senator, w’as born 
on a farm near Frederickton, York co., New 
Brunswick, Canada, June 18, 1829, son of lssac 
and Elizabeth Watson Stephenson, llis father 
was born in Ireland, and his mother was a native 
of London, England. Upon coining to Ameriea 
in 1818, his father settled in the great forest region 
of \ ork eounty, where he engaged in farming and 
lumbering. In 1840 he removed to Bangor, Me. 
Five years later the son emigrated to Milwaukee, 
M is., in company with Jeffer¬ 
son Sinclair, a lumberman, who 
purchased large tracts of for¬ 
ests, and turned his entire 
attention to lumbering in 
Northern Wisconsin and the 
northern peninsula of Michi¬ 
gan, where he had previously 
acquired timber properties. 
Young Stephenson was his 
trusted faetotum in these op¬ 
erations, exploring and esti¬ 
mating timber lands, felling, 
trimming and skidding logs, 
and managing lumber eainps. 
In July, 1848, the first land 
office in the upper peninsula 
was opened at Sault Sainte 
Marie and Isaac Stephenson, 
personally familiar with the 
great timber belts of the “ Soo ” 
land district, attended and di¬ 
rected heavy purchases in behalf of Daniel Wells and 
Jefferson Sinclair. In winter he had charge of the 
camps back from Eseanaba, banking great quantities 
of the choicest white pine and in summer sailing 
freight vessels from Eseanaba to Milwaukee and 
Chicago. Before he was twenty-one he owned 
a controlling interest in the sehooner Cleopatra of 
which at times he himself was captain until she 
was lost in a gale on Lake Michigan in 1853. In 
1852 the city of Chicago voted to build a long 





breakwater opposite the city to protect the lake 
shore and young Stephenson was awarded the 
contract for the necessary timbers, which required 
four seasons to supply. He also got out and 
delivered spars — straight, elean pines of extra 
quality w r hieh averaged 100 feet or more in length. 
At that time there were no vessels with sufficient 
deek space to earry such long and heavy timbers, 
so he lashed timbers to the sides of the craft in such 
a way that the eargoes outrode all sorts of weather 
in safety. Previously in 1847, he had delivered a 
liberty pole 107 feet long at Janesville, Wis., tow¬ 
ing it by water to Milwaukee and hauling it over¬ 
land with a six-ox team This spar was a conspic¬ 
uous object in Janesville for a quarter of a century. 
The unusual ability displayed by him in solving 
transportation problems and creating new and 
adequate methods of transportation according 
to the varying eircumstanees of the frontier, was 
undoubtedly the chief element of sueeess in the 
enormous lumber operations of his later life. He 
was first to install steamboat service on the Menom¬ 
inee river, and its tributaries; first to place steam¬ 
boats on the Cedar river. Ford river, and White 
Fish river and first to establish a barge line on 
Lake Michigan. Lake masters pronounced his 
plan impossible, but when his great mills began to 
turn out lumber in larger quantities than had ever 
been known before, and the Chicago market wanted 
more lumber than could be delivered, he organized 
a barge service which was successful from the first. 
In the spring of 1858, having purchased an interest 
in the X. Ludington & Co. saw mill, he removed to 
Marinette, on the Wisconsin side of the Menominee 
river, at its mouth, whieh ever sinee has been his 
home, llis interests and operations in fact made 
the city. His extraordinary capacity to manage 
men, machinery, camps, drives, dams, booms, 
transportation, yards, markets and supplies placed 
his companies in the lead of all competitors. Be¬ 
sides the N. Ludington Co., he became the prin¬ 
cipal owner of the Peshtigo Lumber Co , the 
Menominee River Boom Company, the Stephenson 
Transportation Co., the I. Stephenson Co. of 
Eseanaba, the Marinette & Menominee Paper 
Co., the Stephenson Manufacturing Co., the Es- 
canaba & Lake Superior railway, and many lesser 
concerns, and he owns banks, farms, hotels, an opera 
house and stretches of timber lands in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Louisiana and California wide enough 
to cover the state of Delaware. It is not at all 
practicable to undertake to give a complete list 
of his operations or his interests. Besides the N. 
Ludington Co., he designed and built the Menom¬ 
inee boom at a cost of $1,250,000 and whieh at 
that period drove, sorted and delivered more logs 
than any other concern in the world and as ac¬ 
curately as a bank handles its cash aud papers. 
To do this he ereeted forty dams, “snagged” 
several tributory rivers and directed an army of 
men. The boom handled an average of 700,000,000 
feet of logs in a season and has been known to 
deliver a billion feet in a year. lie has ereeted 
sixty-seven dams and he built at Peshtigo the 
largest woodenware faetory in the world. For 
a time his principal saw mill at Peshtigo, had a 
greater capacity than any other mill in the world, 
and his retail yards were the largest in Chicago. 
Even as far back as 1880 his three principal lumber 
companies owned over 400,000 aeres of pine, lie 
has an estate of 900 acres in Kenosha eounty, 
whieh is one of the model farms of the Union, 
another at Marinette, where he breeds road horses 
and raeing stoek and a third at Grass Lake, near 
his beautiful summer resort, which is devoted 
exclusively to cattle raising. On Oet. 8, 1871, 
the Peshtigo and some of his other mills and 
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property, as well as 1,100 persons, were destroyed 
by a fire tornado which developed in a wide area 
of forest fires that had been devastating the coun¬ 
try; and on the same day the great fire in Chicago 
completely wiped out his retail and storage yards, 
and mills in that eity. llis loss was over $2,000,000. 
One of the most useful enterprises with which Mr. 
Stephenson has been connected is the Sturgeon 
Bay it Lake Michigan Ship Canal, which saves 150 
miles of sailing to all craft trading between Green 
Bay and Chicago or any other Lake Michigan port, 
Fortes desMorts, the opening of the Green Bay into 
Lake Michigan, had always been full of destructive 
dangers to navigators. No one knew this faet 
better than Isaac Stephenson, who had often 
navigated through it, so that when Joseph Harris 
began an agitation in favor of constructing a canal 
across the Door county peninsula, Mr. Stephenson 
contributed liberally to the undertaking. With his 
partner he took stock in the construction company, 
served on the executive committee and did every¬ 
thing he could to promote the enterprise, which 
was completed under federal supervision. Mr. 
Stephenson has always been interested in politics 
and public affairs. In 1852 he supported the 
Whig nominee for president; in 1S50 he peddled 
tickets all day in Chieago for Fremont, tne first 
Republican nominee, and ever since he has con¬ 
tributed labor, time and money to the Republican 
cause. lie has held many local and other offices, 
such as city councilor, supervisor, chairman of the 
county board of supervisors, member of the state 
assembly four years (i860 70) and nearly twenty 
years justice of the peace It is said that he carried 
the office of justice around with him. When 
parties having differences chanced to meet him 
on the street, he settled their difficulties without 
making any record or charging any fees, so shrewd 
was he to detect tlie equities of human affairs and 
so upright in his acts and judgments. For many 
years, until he became “Unele Ike/’ he was ad¬ 
dressed as “Captain/ 1 because he had been mas¬ 
ter of lake craft. He took a leading part in 
organizing the county of Marinette and gave the 
land on which the eourt house and other county 
buildings were erected. He also donated lands 
and sometimes cash and lumber as well for new 
churches, and £ave land for the Stepliensen Train¬ 
ing School (one of the very useful public institu¬ 
tions of Northern Wisconsin) and presented to the 
eity of Marinette the land and building of the 
beautiful Stephenson library. In 1882 he was 
elected to congress, serving by reelection until ISSS 
when he declined to run again. In congress he 
made no speeches, but was one of the most useful 
and faithful committee members of the entire body 
— especially on the committees on public lands and 
rivers and harbors. He w T as a delegate to the 
Republican national conventions of 1880, 1892, 
1896, 1900, 1904, and 1908. In 1899 he was a 
candidate for United States senator, but was de- 
defeated by Joseph Y. Quarles. In May, 1907, he 
was elected to fill out the unexpired term of John 
C. Spooner and in September, 1908, was reelected 
over four other candidates, by a primary vote of the 
people, and on Mar. 4, 1909 by the legislature for 
the full term beginning on that day. In the 60th 
congress Sen. Stephenson served as chairman of 
the committee on expenditures in the department 
of agriculture and as a member of the committees 
on claims, enrolled bills, Paeific railroads, revolu¬ 
tionary claims and the Five Civilized Tribes of 
Indians. In his last campaign he was strenuously 
opposed by his colleague Sen. La Follette, whose 
political fortunes he had financed for years and in 
whose interest he had established a daily newspaper 
in Milwaukee (the “Free Press,” which he still 


owns) at an expense of several hundred thousand 
dollars. The reason for this opposition was said 
to be Mr. Stephenson’s refusal to aecede to the 
request for large sums of money that was made 
by the managers of Mr. La Folletto’s campaign for 
the presidency in 1908. Mr. Stephenson is tall, 
spare, quiet and thoughtful. His hair, at the age 
of eighty, is thick and black and his health perfect. 
He is democratic and kindly in his intercourse 
with others, generous to individuals, liberal toward 
public enterprises'and tenacious in his friendships. 
He is the wealthiest man in Wisconsin, but modest 
and considerate in all the ways of life. His memory 
is so remarkable that he is able to carry the infinite 
details of his many great business enterprises in 
his head. While on the witness stand, in February, 
1909, he gave the details of numerous transactions 
which aggregated very large sums, and on being 
asked for a written account he astonished every¬ 
body by declaring “Oh, 1 never keep books.” 
Those who know him best aver that he never for¬ 
gets. Sen. Stephenson was married first in 1852 
to Margaret Stephenson who died in 1871, second, 
in 1873, to Augusta Anderson, who died in 1882, 
and third, in 1884, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Burns, of Green Bay, Wis. The surviving 
children are seven, all married. 

SMITH, 3urton, lawyer, was born at Chapel 
Hill, N <\, Sept. 18, 1864, son of Ilildreth Ilosea 
and Mary Brent Iloke) Smith, 
lb* received a thorough educa¬ 
tion in the public schools of 
Georgia, Tennessee ami Texas, 
and was graduated at the Sam 
Houston Normal School of 
Texas in 1880, and the Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia in 1882. He 
immediately began the study 
of law with his brother, lion. 

Iloke Smith, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1883, entering at 
once upon the practice of his 
profession in Atlanta. He 
continued in partnership with 
his brother for nine years. 

Since that time Mr. Burton 
Smith has had no firm, but has 
practiced law in his own name. 

He has acquired a large and 
lucrative practice, and has 
achieved a reputation as one of 
the leading lawyers of the state, 
conducted the first litigation successfully attacking 
the convict lease system of Georgia. He obtained 
the first decision in Georgia, and one of the first any¬ 
where, holding that the federal employer’s liability 
act was constitutional, and he obtained the first 
decision holding that a suit could not be removed 
to the federal court merely because it was brought 
under this act. In addition to these eases of special 
interest, he has always had a very large general 
practice, especially in the trial of important issues 
in the courts. Mr. Smith is one of Atlanta’s ablest 
citizens. He is a magnificent specimen of Southern 
manhood, standing six feet five inches in height, and 
of powerful physique, and one whose appearance 
commands admiration and respect. He is very 
popular socially, having won by his pleasant per¬ 
sonality a host of friends, lie delivered the annual 
address before the Indiana Bar Association in 1902, 
and before the North Carolina Bar Association two 
years later. He was president of the Georgia Bar 
Association in 1902, was one of the organizers of the 
Young Men’s Democratic League in the city of 
Atlanta, and is a member of the Capital City Club 
and Atlanta Athletic Club, of which latter he was 
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the first president. He was a member of the state 
militia for many years, and took an active part in 
quelling the Pittsburg riot in 1904 and the Atlanta 
riot in 1900, when his commanding personality and 
physical courage were a strong factor in suppressing 
the lawless element then rampant. Mr. Smith was 
married in June, 1SSS, to Frances, daughter of 
Gen. John B. Gordon, and has one child, Ilil<lreth 
Burton Smith. 



WEYERHAEUSER, Frederick, lumberman 
and capitalist, was born at Nieder-Saulheim, Hessen, 
Germany, Nov. 21, 1834, son of John and Katherine 
(Gabel) Weyerhaeuser. He 
received a thorough education 
in his native village and was 
taught by his parents to be 
steady, industrious and fru¬ 
gal. At the age of eighteen, 
not relishing the severe mili¬ 
tary requirements that faeed 
him in Germany, he emigrated 
with his mother and sister to 
the United States and settled 
at Northeast, Erie eo., Pa. 
He soon found work in a 
lumber yard as a day laborer 
and remained there for four 
years, saving what he after¬ 
wards described as “a very 
small bunch of money.” In 
1S56 he removed to Coal 
Valley, Rock Island co., Ill., 
where he engaged in the 
lumber, grain, and coal busi¬ 
ness on a branch line of the 
Rock Island & Pacifie railway near inexhaust¬ 
ible fields of soft coal. Frank C. A. Denckmann, 
who beeame his brother-in-law, was an employee 
of the Rock Island saw-mill, so in 1SG0, when the 
mill property with its splendid frontage and boom 
area on the Mississippi river was offered for sale 
the brothers-in-law joined interests under the 
style of Weyerhaeuser & Denckmann, and bought 
the property, giving notes for a large portion of the 
purchase money. The logs for the Rock Island 
mills at this time came down the Mississippi river, 
mostly from Wisconsin. They were handled by a 
combination known as the Beef Slough Co., which 
drove, assorted, boomed and delivered logs for 
all of the mills on the Mississippi and the profits 
of the Rock Island business, therefore, except 
those of sawing and from the by-product, went 
to others. This feature did not suit Mr. Weyer¬ 
haeuser, who proceeded to Wisconsin while his 
partner managed the mill, and began purchasing 
tracts of the magnificent stand of yellow pine that 
grew in the valley of the Chippewa river and its 
tributaries. These acquisitions entitled his firm 
to representation in the Beef Slough Co., now the 
Mississippi River Boom and Logging Co. which gave 
employment to fromT (>,000 to 20,000 persons at the 
height of the season. As nearly all of the streams 
that were suitable, or could be made suitable for 
driving logs and rafting lumber had been already 
wholly or partly improved and were occupied by 
other lumbermen, independent operations on them 
were practically impossible. Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
began systematically to acquire interests in mills 
that were in active operation and holdings of 
standing timber jointly with others buying, 
when he could, the controlling interest but never 
changing the firm name. This policy has been 
steadily followed for more than thirty-five years. 
In 1872 he was elected president of the Mississippi 
River Boom and Loggi ig Co., then the largest 
concern of its kind in the world: a cooperative 
monopoly of logging operations on the Mississippi 


on a scale that was stupendous. In 1879 the 
Chippewa Lumber and Boom Co. was organized with 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser as president. Their'mill driven 
by the great water power at Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
was for many years the largest in the world. In 
it were installed several new devices for manu¬ 
facturing and handling by-products and it was the 
first mill in which as many as five gangs of 100 
saws, in addition to the rotaries and other machines, 
were operated on a single floor. Shortly before 
this time he had acquired the enormous plant 
of the Nelson Lumber Co. at Cloquet, Minn., near 
the head of Lake Superior, which carried with it 
000,000,000 feet of standing timber on fine logging 
streams. To attempt to follow out individually 
his purchases and operations from this time forward 
would be burdensome. He continued to reside 
quietly at Roek Island and only the vaguest notions 
of what he was doing ever reached the public. 
Eaeh center of his operations was in charge of a 
competent manager or corporation, manned by 
persons of tried strength and skill, and the operators 
in one center made no effort to find out the details 
of operations at other centers. As new timber 
areas began to be opened throughout the west Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser organized a regular timber pur¬ 
chasing corporation known as the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., capitalized at SI 2,500,000, with 
headquarters at Taeoma, Wash., in charge of 
Robert L. McCormick, one of his former partners. 
Outside of this timber company is what is called 
the “ Weyerhaeuser Syndicate,” whose holdings in 
standing timber would cover the entire state of 
New \ ork and in which Mr. Weyerhaeuser has 
literally thousands of partners, many of them 
men of great wealth. He also owns, or is heavily 
interested in more than twenty sawmills, some of 
them of enormous capacity. The mill at Potlatch, 
Letah eo., Idaho, is regarded as the finest plant 
ever built, and there are several others, especially 
one at Tacoma, which are not far behind in equip¬ 
ment or capacity. In these thirty mills more than 
2,500 saws, in gangs, are turning out daily over 
7,000,000 feet of lumber and vast quantities of 
lath, shingles, kindlings, box stock, [jacked saw-dust 
and other by-produets, the profits on which are 
estimated to average from 8800,000 to §1,000,000 
per year. Besides these his interests extend to 
numerous dams, factories, warehouses, planing 
mills and improvements, and he owns or is a director 
or stockholder in many bnaks. lie is president 
of the National German-American Bank at St. 
Paul, in which he maintains a modest office for the 
general supervision of his great business. He is 
president of the Mississippi River Boom and Logging 
Co., the Potlatch Lumber Co., the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., the Weyerhaeuser Syndicate, the 
Chippewa Lumber and Boom Co., the Cloquet 
Lumber Co., Tacoma Lumber Co., the Little Falls 
Lumber Co., the Mississippi River Logging Co., 
the Northland Pine Co., the Pine Tree Lumber Co., 
the Musser-Sauntry Co., St. Croix Lumber Co., 
the Shell Lake Lumber Co., the North Wisconsin 
Lumber Co., the Chippewa Valley Logging Co., the 
Bonner’s Ferry Lumber Co., the Superior limber 
Co., Weyerhaeuser A Denckmann, Weyerhaeuser 
6c Rutledge Lumber Co., Duluth 6c Northeast 
Railway, Mesabe Southern Railway and has large 
holdings in the Atwood Lumber Co., the Rutledge 
Lumber Co., the Nebogamon Lumber Co. and In 
boats, rafts and railways for handling lumber as 
well as machine shops*, stump lands, farms and other 
property. He may be ealled the king of the world’s 
lumber and timber business, being the heaviest 
mill and timber owner in the world, though very 
little of his propety appears on record in the name 
of Weyerhaeuser. Neither his wealth nor his 
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income is exactly known l>y anyone, not even 
himself. He is believed to be the richest man in 
America, which means the richest private individual 
in the world. lie lias said that he does not believe 
that lie is more wealthy than John I). Rockefeller, 
but competent judges affirm that lie is. llis wealth 
is actual, not fictitious, and is not influenced by 
fluctuations in the stock markets or the victory or 
defeat of a political party. It is constantly a 
growing estate. The increment of a single year 
on his standing timber would constitute an ample 
fortune. For instance, a tract of Pacific (’oast 
timber for which he paid James J. Hill $0,000,000, 
increased in value to $24,000,000 without the 
agency of human labor, and many tracts have 
doubled and some have quadrupled in his hands 
in very brief periods, llis rise to vast wealth, 
fiscal and industrial power from nothing is not so 
remarkable as the fact that he has reached his 
present commanding position in the industrial 
world without very much of the world ever knowing 
his name. In 1891 he moved to St. Paul, where on 
beautiful Summit avenue be lives a quiet and 
secluded life, lie attends no public gatherings 
and keeps out of politics and the public prints 
lie is (juaint in bis manner, speaks with a Herman 
accent, wears a full beard and is democratic, 
pleasant and kind-hearted, lie is a member of 
the Minnesota and Town and Country clubs of St. 
Paul. He was married at Coal Valley, 111., Oct. 11, 
lSf>7, to Elizabeth, daughter of Henry F. Bloedel, 
also of German descent, and has two sons, Frederick 
E. and John P. t\ eyerhaeuser. 

RIDDLE, John Wallace, diplomat, was born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., July 12, 1804, son of John 
Wallace and Rebecca Blair (McClure) Riddle, lit* 
was prepared for college by private tutors and was 
graduated at Harvard l niversityin 1887. lb* then 
spent three years in the Columbia Law School and 
devoted the following three years to studying inter¬ 
national law and usages, history, diplomacy and 
special languages in the Ecolcdcs Sciences Politiques 
of Paris, and in 1893 received the certificate of pro¬ 
ficiency in the Russian language from College do 
France. Upon finishing these special courses of 
university training for a diplomatic career, lie was 
appointed secretary of the U. S. legation at Con¬ 
stantinople, where he served seven years, a portion 
of the time through very delicate situations, under 
Ministers Terrell, Angell, and Oscar S. Straus. In 
1900 he was made secretary of embassy at St 
Petersburg, serving with signal acceptability until 
appointed to be diplomatic agent and consul-general 
to Egypt in 1903. Generally consular officers are 
not, in any sense diplomatic personages, but are 
required to confine their attention strictly to com¬ 
mercial affairs. In this case Mr. Riddle’s office of 
consul-general was invested with diplomatic func¬ 
tions. A consul-general has supervisory jurisdiction 
over the various consular offices in his territory and 
is responsible for their proper management. Once 
a year he makes a tour of inspection of the consu¬ 
lates. lie is under bond and under the law of 1900 
must turn over to the treasury all the income of his 
office, compensation being fixed by that act and not 
dependent, as formerly, upon fees, lie must keep 
on good terms with the business interests and local 
authorities of his station and thus promote the trade 
relations between his own country and that wherein 
he is a consul. His is required to forward samples 
of new products and inventions as well as the seeds 
of plants, grains or grasses of the country wherein he 
is stationed that he believes would be valuable addi¬ 
tions to the productions of his own country. In 
short consuls are forever on, and constitute the na¬ 
tion’s commercial and industrial firing-line. In 1905 
Mr. Riddle was appointed envoy extraordinary and 


minister plenipotentiary to Roumania and Scrvia, 
and in December of the following year became ambas¬ 
sador to Russia, a station in which he is very influ¬ 
ential and popular by reason of his great familiarity 
with the Russian language, literature and life. He 
resigned from the diplomatic service and returned 
to the United States in September, 1909. lie is 
unmarried, and is a member of the Century and 
Union clubs of New York, Metropolitan Club of 
Washington, Rit tollhouse Club of Philadelphia, 
Minnesota Club of St. Paul, and Circle de lUnion, 
of Paris. 

DUNNE, Finley Peter, humorist, was born 
in Chicago, 111., July 10, 1 867, son of Peter and 
Ellen (Finley) Dunne, and grandson of Patrick 
and Amelia (Malone) Dunne, of Irish extrac¬ 
tion. He was educated at the Chicago public 
schools, and at the age of nineteen years began his 
journalistic career as a reporter of a daily news¬ 
paper. In 1889 lie became city editor of the 
Chicago ‘‘Times,” and three years later was given 
a position on the editorial staff of the Chicago 
“Evening Post,” where lie remained till 1895. 
For the following three years he was engaged 
in a similar capacity on the Chicago “Tiincs- 
Ilerald,” and in January, 1898, he was appointed 
editor of the Chicago “Journal.” Under the pen- 
name of “Martin Dooley,” or “Mr. Dooley,” he 
contributed to this paper a scries of articles in the 
Irish dialect, which immediately won immense 
popularity, and created for their author a reputa¬ 
tion as one of the foremost American humorists. 
The utterances of “Mr. Dooley” have since been 
universally quoted, and being mostly on current 
topics of the day, many of them have almost become 
proverbial. Speaking of this feature of Mr. Dunne’s 
literary activity, a critic aptly says: “ 11c found the 
human quality in what fell to his consideration; 
he saw the humor and the sense and the pathos 
of every-day life, . . . and lie had the rare wit to 
realize their universal significance. All this be¬ 
came a concrete result in his conception of Mr. 
Dooley, whose consideration of questions of the 
day embodies all that is 
really American—the wit 
. . . the keen sense of 
justice and the quality of 
being able to grasp the 
essential point in any 
matter, that have long 
since been identified with 
Abraham Lincoln, and the 
ability to hit hard without 
being mean and unkind 
that has been confined 
until now to Mark Twain. 

The result is that Mr. 

Dooley is a national char¬ 
acter. We all know him ; 
we all respect him; we all 
wish we had his clear brain. 

As Lhiele Sam is himself 
typical of the Yankee, as 
David Harum is the type of 
the American countryman, so is Mr. Dooley as thor¬ 
oughly an American of another sort —the Yankee 
shrewdly mixed with the Irish immigrant.” Mr. 
Dunne has traveled extensively, and one of the 
assignments of his early reportorial career was to 
go around the world with the Chicago national 
baseball team, then the champions, for the Chicago 
“Tribune.” Since 1906 he has been one of the 
editor-proprietors of and a steady contributor to 
“The American Magazine.” Most of Mr. Dunne’s 
writings have been published in book form, as 
“Mr. Dooley in Peace and War” (1S9S), “Mr. 
Dooley in the Hearts of his Countrymen” (1899), 
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“Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy’’ (1000), “Mr. Dooley’s 
Opinions” (1901), “Observations by Mr. Dooley” 
(1902), aiul “Dissertations by Mr. Dooley” (1900). 
He is a member of the ltacquet and Tennis, Metro¬ 
politan, Riding and Brook clubs of New York city. 
Mr. Dunne was married in New York eity, Dec. 9, 
1902, to Margaret, daughter of Charles Patterson 
Abbott. 

BOOTH, Ballington, president of the Volunteers 
of America, was bom at Brighouse, Yorkshire, 
England, July 28,1857, son of William and Catherine 
(Mumford) Booth. His father, 
the founder and commanding 
general of the Salvation Army, 
and his mother, Catherine 
Booth, have both achieved 
world wide prominence as 
orators and preachers, and 
from them Ballington Booth 
inherited his marked ability 
as a preacher, orator and or¬ 
ganizer. His early education 
was received at Taunton Colle¬ 
giate Institute and Nottingham 
Seminary, England. After a 
successful term in Australasia, 
as administrative head of the 
Salvation Army, he came to the 
United States in 1S8S to take 
command of the American 
branch of the work of which his 
father was the head. Ilis 
efforts in this country were 
crowned with marked suc¬ 
cess, but owing to a difference of opinion about 
methods of operation in America, Mr. Booth’s 
connection with his father’s work ceased, and 
in 1806, upon the urgent solicitation of some 
prominent citizens throughout the United States, 
lie inaugurated a new movement known as the 
Volunteers of America, a national society devoted 
to philanthropic and Christian efforts. At that 
time Pres. Booth had no idea that the movement 
would assume national proportions, but with the 
energetic and capable assistance of his wife, the 
work is now represented in upwards of some 100 
cities by more than 500 commanding officers, who 
address congregations aggregating on an average of 
4,000,000 people every year. Perhaps no evange¬ 
listic work has ever progressed more rapidly and 
successfully than has that of the Volunteers of 
America. Besides the evangelistic efforts thus far 
put forth in many of our largest cities, philanthropic 
and socialistic branches of the \vork have been estab¬ 
lished . Thoroughly abstemious in his personal hab¬ 
its of life, Pres. Booth has enforced the most rigid 
economy in every branch of the Volunteer work, to 
the end* that all moneys and other aid received by 
his society have done their full value for good. 
Childrens’ homes in summer, fresh air camps where 
thousands of children are taken have been formed; 
thirty-five principal homes and institutions, most 
of which are Volunteer property, are open for poor 
and deserving people in different sections of the 
country; homes of mercy have been formed, and 
nearly 45,000 beds have been provided for women 
alone - in the different homes of aid and industry. In 
connection with the philanthropic homes and institu¬ 
tions about 436,000 persons receive lodgings, and in 
the Volunteer hospital work over 100,000 cases have 
been treated since June, 1905. Then there are some 
GO, 000 members of the Volunteer Prisoners’ League 
(see Mrs. Booth, below). Among the Volunteer 
philanthropic branchesare also employment bureaus, 
wood yards, clothing stores, coal supplies, distribu¬ 
tion of milk, classes for sewing, reading rooms, 
nursing hospitals, fresh air camps, circulation of 


literature, distribution of garments and many other 
benevolent undertakings. Gen. Booth is an elo¬ 
quent and forceful platform speaker, and the success 
with which he moves large audiences of widely 
different characters from humor to pathos, is one 
of the evidences of his ability in this direction. He 
is very fond of music and singing, and has composed 
a number of well-known hymns, among which “The 
Cross is not Greater than Ilis Grace,” “You’ve 
Carried Your Burden,” and “Over and Over Like 
a Mighty Sea,” are constantly sung in all parts of 
the world. Gen. Booth was married Sept. 16, 1887, 
in London, England, to Maud, daughter of Rev. 
Samuel Charlesworth, and has two children: Charles 
and Theodora Booth 

BOOTH, Maud (Charlesworth), philanthropist, 
was born at Limpsfield, England, Sept. 13, 1S65, 
daughter of Rev. Samuel Charlesworth, rector of the 
parish of Limehouse, England. She was educated 
in Switzerland and France and early became inter¬ 
ested in religious and philanthropic work among 
the poor. She met her husband, Ballington Booth, 
who was a son of William Booth, head of the Salva¬ 
tion Army of London, at a religious meeting, and 
they were married Sept. 16, 1S87. With her hus¬ 
band she came to the United States in 18SS and for 
the following nine years was energetically engaged 
in religious and philanthropic work connected with 
the Salvation Army. Mrs. Booth with her husband 
were the founders of the Volunteers of America. 
This organization is a philanthropic, social and re¬ 
ligious movement incorporated Nov. 6,1896. It w r as 
organized on military lines, having as its model the 
United States army, but in conjunction with military 
discipline and methods of work, it possesses a thor¬ 
oughly democratic form of government, having a 
constitution, and its by-laws being framed by a 
grand field council that meets annually and is 
thoroughly representative. Though only thirteen 
years old the Volunteers have representatives and 
branches of benevolent -work in almost all the 
principal cities of the United States. The field is 
divided into regiments or sections, which eoine 
under the control of thirty 
staff officers, its chief centers 
being New York, Philadelphia, 

Boston, Pittsburg, Denver, 

Chicago, Indianapolis, Cleve¬ 
land and San Francisco. It 
has philanthropic institutions 
in Chicago and Joliet, 111., 

Austin, Tex.; Fort Dodge, 

Kas.; Kansas City, Mo.; Pue¬ 
blo, Colo.? Boston, Lynn and 
Malden, Mass.; Minneapolis, 

Minn.; Erie, Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Newcastle, 

Del.; Newark, N. J. ; Orange¬ 
burg and Buffalo, N. Y.; and 
New York city. In addition 
to the Volunteer reading rooms, 
religious literature is circulate 
eel in prisons hospitals, sol- 

diers and childrens homes. c --— ^ 

There are also sewing classes, 
hospital nurses, temporary financial relief depart¬ 
ments, boys’ fresh air camps, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinners, and many other worthy un- 
undertakings. After the Volunteer movement w T as 
formed Mrs. Booth entered heartily into the details 
of the new work, but her name is more particularly 
associated with one of the most prominent depart¬ 
ments — the Volunteers Prison League, the aim of 
which is the reformation of criminals in prison. Not 
less than 60,000 men have become members of the 
5 oluntecr Prisoners’ League since its inauguration, 

70 per cent, of whom arc leading reformed lives, 
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wliilo the league is directly or indirectly in touch 
with St),000 members and men within prison walls. 
Mrs. Booth formed leagues in twenty-two different 
state prisons. Under her direction also were founded 
the “ I lope Halls” of the Volunteer movement, one 
in Chicago, Ill., another at Flushing, (now at 
SparkilH, N. Y., and a third in Columbus, (). 
The “Hope llalls” are in reality large homes which 
provide paroled prisoners with food and shelter, and 
further assist them in their efforts to live their lives 
as worthy citizens. “ If I were asked,” says Mrs. 
Booth, “how can we best help the discharged pris¬ 
oner, how can he be sav<xl from returning to prison, 
I should answer without hesitation: ‘Begin before 
his discharge.* The world is more stern and unre¬ 
lenting in its judgment, than the law, and there is 
prejudice against the man that often brings up be¬ 
fore him his past and makes him pay over and over 
again for the crimes which lie has, in the eyes of the 
law, expiated in prison. 1 am not exaggerating 
when I say that hundreds of men have come from 
prison thoroughly determined to do right, seeking 
only the chance of honest work, however humble, 
to find themselves forced back into a life of crime 
because wherever they worked the discovery of their 
past imprisonment meant immediate discharge. . . . 
To try to help the. men coining homeless and friend¬ 
less from prison, we have opened homes to which 
they can turn, not only for shelter and food, but for 
thcloving sympathetic Christian influence that they 
need. From these homes, we send them to positions 
with those who will give them the chance, even with 
the knowledge of their past, if they really prove 
themselves anxious to do right. A correspondence 
for the moral elevation and benefit of their families 
is carried on with about 20,000 men.” She is au¬ 
thor of “Branded” (1897); “book Up and Hope” 
(1899); “Sleepy Time Stories”(1899); “bights of 
Ohildland ” (1901 ); “ After Prison—What ?” (1906); 
“The Curse of Septic Soul Treatment” (1900); 
“Wanted—Antiseptic Christians” (190G); “Twi¬ 
light Fairy Tales” (1906). 

PARKER, Edward Wheeler, statistician, was 
bom at Port Deposit, Md., June 16, I860, son of 
William Price and Henrietta Hyde (Donnell) 
Parker, grandson of Joseph and Marjorie (Price) 
Parker, and great-grandson of Edward and Hetty 
(Cowden) Parker. His great-grandfather, Edward 
Parker, was a resident of Newark, Del., and made 
tents for the continental army under subsidy from 
congress; he was major, and afterward a colonel 
of militia in the revolutionary war. The subject 
of this sketch was educated in public and private 
tsehools of Port Deposit and at Baltimore, com¬ 
pleting his studies at the City College of the latter 
city. In 1878 he became associated with his half- 
brother, J. K. Parker of Baltimore, as bookkeeper, 
and seven years later removed to Texas, where he 
was made business manager of the Austin “States¬ 
man.” In 1891 lie entered the service of the United 
States geological survey as statistician, and his 
work there has consisted of the collection of statis¬ 
tics and the preparation of annual reports on coal, 
eoke and other subjects. In 1907, upon the retire¬ 
ment of Dr. David T Day as chief of the division of 
mineral resources of the geological survey, Mr. 
Parker was placed in administrative charge of this 
important branch of the survey organization. His 
studies and work for the geological survey have 
given him a reputation as one of the leading 
authorities in the United States, especially on the 
subjects of mining statistics and technology. He 
was a member of the jury of awards of the Colum¬ 
bian exposition at Chicago in 1S93; was an expert 
special agent of the United States census for 1900, 
and was for two years editor of the “Engineering 
and Mining Journal” (1901-02). He was awarded 


a silver medal at the Paris exposition of 1900 and 
at the Pan-American exposition of 1901, and a 
commemorative medal at the Louisiana Purchase 
exposition in 190b lie was a member of the 
arbitration commission appointed by Pres. Roose¬ 
velt to investigate the coal strike of 1902. The 
miners of the anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania, 
members of the United Mine Workers of America, 
went on a strike in May, 1902, to secure from the 
mine operators an advance in wages, a re Inetion in 
the hours of labor, and a recognition of their union, 
and the strike became one of the most notable in the 
United States on account of the virtual coal famine 
throughout the ('astern cities occasion** I thereby. 
Various attempts to set tint lie trouble, which contin¬ 
ued throughout the entire sum¬ 
mer and fall, having failed, Pres. 

Roosevelt interposed and ap¬ 
pealed to both parties to submit 
their differences to arbitration. 

The mine owners at once ac¬ 
cepted his suggestion and pro¬ 
posed that he appoint a commis¬ 
sion to whom should be referred 
all questions at issue, it being un¬ 
derstood that the miners would 
immediately return to work. The 
commission thus appointed con¬ 
sisted of Brig.-Gcn. John M. Wil¬ 
son, U. S. A , Judge George Gray, 
of the United States circuit 
court, Edgar E. Clark, sociolo¬ 
gist, Thomas II. Watkins, ex¬ 
coal operator, Bishop John b. 

Spalding, Carroll I). Wright, U. S. commissioner 
of labor, and Mr. Parker. The commission met 
for organization at Washington, Get. 2J, 1902. It 
then adjourned to Scranton and other places in the 
anthracite region, where it visited the mines and 
studied the working and soeiologic conditions, after 
which it took testimony at Scranton and Philadel¬ 
phia for four months, rendering its decision Mar. 21, 
1903. Two important features of the decision were, 
(1) the provision for a permanent board of con¬ 
ciliation which should take up and consider any 
dispute between the miners and their employers 
referred to it, its decision to be final and binding on 
all parties, and (2) an unqualified declaration in 
favor of the open shop. The wisdom of Pres. 
Roosevelt in appointing the commission and the 
justice of the awards are shown by the fact that 
the operators and miners have, by agreement, 
extended the awards of the commission for two 
additional terms of three years each, making a 
total of nine years, and that unprecedented peace and 
prosperity have marked the mining operations 
in the anthracite region since the commission 
made its awards. Mr. Parker is the author of chap¬ 
ters on coal, eoke, salt and other subjects for the 
annual volume, “Mineral Resources of the United 
States,” published by the United States geological 
survey, and he has in preparation a history of the 
mining industry for the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. He is also a frequent contributor to 
publications of engineering societies and technical 
journals. He is a member of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, the Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of North America, the American Mining Con¬ 
gress, the Washington Academy of Sciences, the 
Washington Geological Society, the Washington 
Economic Association, the National Statistical Asso¬ 
ciation, the Washington Society of Engineers, the 
National Society of the fine Arts, the American 
Forestry Association and the Sons of the American 
Revolution. He is also a member of the Engineers' 
Club of New York, the Cosmos Club, the Columbia 
Golf Club and the Bannockburn Golf Club of V' h- 
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ington, D. C. Mr. Parker was married at.Galveston, 
Tex., Apr. 20, 1891, to Laura Harrison, daughter of 
Guy M Bryan. 

WRIGHT, Wilbur, aviator, was born near 
Millville, 1ml., Apr. 10, 1807, son of Milton and 
Susan Catherine (Koerner) Wright. His father was 
an itinerant preacher (see Wright, Orville, below) 
and later became a bishop of the church of the 
United Brethren in Christ. \Y ilbur Wright re¬ 
ceived a common-school education, and for three 
years attended the high school of Richmond, I ml., 
later continuing his studies in Dayton, O , where his 
parents subsequently settled. 
Here the brothers opened a job 
printing office in 1889, and after 
1893 engaged in the bicycle 
repairing business. They both 
had considerable mechanical 
skill, but never learned a trade 
nor attended a technical school. 
By practice ami study they 
acquired a good knowledge of 
mechanics and engineering. 
They possessed, moreover, a 
remarkable aptitude for sup¬ 
plementing each other’s efforts, 
and it was this unity of pur¬ 
pose and perfect understand¬ 
ing which was to bring them 
ultimate success. Their inter¬ 
est in aerial navigation dates 
from early childhood, first being 
aroused when they observed a 
toy on the scientific principle 
of a helicopter, which soon after they unsuccess¬ 
fully tried to reproduce on a larger scale. Accounts 
of various efforts w ith flying machines continued to 
engage their attention, among them those of Hiram 
Maxim in England, Otto Lilienthal in Germany and 
Octave Chanute anti Prof. Samuel P. Langley in 
America. After mastering the literature of the sub¬ 
ject, including Chanute’s “ Progress in Flying 
Machines,” Langley’s “Experiments in Aerody¬ 
namics,” Mouillard’s “Empire of the Air,” and 
divers publications of the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Wright brothers determined to construct a 
machine of their own. The most serious problem 
to be solved they believed to be the question of 
equilibrium. The same forces which steadied the 
machine in a calm caused it to oscillate in the wind. 
The previous experimentalists in their w’ork on 
gliders had aimed to produce a machine with auto¬ 
matic stability. The Wrights now decided to w’ork 
out the problem upon totally different lines and 
build a glider in which the control would be entirely 
manual. To prevent a tendency to pitch down¬ 
ward they placed on a framework directly in front 
of the main planes a pair of small .subsidiary planes, 
whose angle or pitch to the direction of flight could 
be varied at will by means of a lever, and for re¬ 
curing lateral stability they introduced what is 
recognized as the most valuable feature in the 
modern aeroplane; namely, a method of warping 
or twisting the ends of the main planes in such a w ay 
as to balance an excess of pressure on one end of the 
aeroplane by inducing an opposing pressure. Thus 
if the aeroplane should incline to the right the moving 
of a lever would depress the rear ends of the right- 
hand half of the planes, causing an increase of 
upward thrust ou that side, and at the same time 
would raise the rear ends of the left-hand half of 
the planes, causing the air to strike them on their 
upper side and produce a downward pressure. 
A broad patent, was issued May 22, 1900, covering 
this idea, and the validity of the patent is now being 
tested in the courts. Constructing a flying machine 
on this principle the brothers went down to the 


sand-dunes at Kitty Ilawdc, near the coast of North 
Carolina, and spent no less than three years in 
making experiments in gliding flights. By the end 
of that time they had become thoroughly at home 
in the air, and the cpiick manipulation of the levers 
had become so much a matter of habit as to be 
practically instinctive. They were now ready for 
the crucial experiment with a motor. A 12-horse¬ 
power engine connected with two large screw’ pro¬ 
pellers was attached, ami with this machine, w eigh¬ 
ing 750 pounds, the first successful mechanical flight 
in history was made on Dec. 17, 1903. It flew a 
distance of 800 feet in about one minute, against a 
twenty-mile wind, without a reduction of speed, and 
alighted without mishap. To all intents and pur¬ 
poses the goal so eagerly sought through centuries 
w’as won, and to the Wright brothers belongs the 
credit of inventing the first man-carrying flying 
machine that proved a success. Their experiments 
w’ere continued with a stronger and heavier machine 
near Dayton, 0., in 1904, during which 105 flights 
were made, but it was not until September and 
October in 1905. that long-distance flights were 
attempted. These varied from eleven to twenty-four 
miles, at a height of from fifty to 100 feet. Ac¬ 
counts of their achievements created a sensation 
throughout the world and particularly in France, 
where experiments had already been made with 
flying machines constructed after drawings and 
descriptions of the Wright machine furnished by 
Mr. Chanute in addresses before scientific societies 
abroad. Considerable doubt was expressed, how¬ 
ever, as to the truthfulness of the reports, and 
people came all the way from France, England and 
Germany to investigate the performances at Dayton. 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., again became the scene of 
further trials of the Wright aeroplane in 1908, the 
object of which was to test the speed of the machine 
while carrying two persons, and to gain familiarity 
with the handling of the apparatus. The first 
passenger was taken aboard May 14th of that year, 
in a circular flight of three minutes and forty 
seconds duration, and at a speed of forty-one miles 
per hour. The Wright aeroplane as it stands to-day 
is practically in its essential features the same as the 
one that first flew in 1903, and despite its apparent 
crudity it is considered to be by far the most 
efficient that has ever been produced. It consists of 
two planes about forty feet long by six feet from 
front to back and one six feet above the other. 
These planes are connected by uprights and are 
mounted upon long runners that extend out in front 
about tea feet and curve upward in order to act as a 



support for the horizontal rudder, which consists of 
two small superposed planes about fifteen feet Jong 
by tw’o and a half feet from front to rear. The 
horizontal rudder is constructed in an ingenious 
manner, so that its surfaces become coneave on the 
under side when they are turned upward and on the 
upper side when they are pointed downward, so as 
to take advantage of the greater lifting power of a 
curved surface. It is connected by a wooden rod 
w ith a lever placed beside the operator’s seat on the 
front edge of the lower plane, and by moving the 
lever forward or backward the rudder is moved up- 
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ward or downward, causing the machine to ascend 
or descend at will. To steer the machine from 
right to left there are twin vertical rudders in the 
rear, which are operated by another lever moving 
forward and back. This second lever can also 
be moved to the right or to the left, in order to 
warp the planes near their outer ends for the purpose 
of maintaining the transverse stability of the ma¬ 
chine. Two wires extend downward from points on 
both the outer rear edges of the upper plane. These 
wires are joined to a single connecting wire by means 
of short pieces of chain passing over pulleys. A rod 
extends back from the operating lever and carries 
a short arm near its rear end, to which the connecting 
wire is fastened. Similarly two wires run from the 
right-hand rear ends of the bottom plane up over 
pulleys on the center part of the upper plane and 
down to the bottom ends on the left side When 
the right rear edge of the upper plane is pulled 
downward by moving the lever to the left, the lower 
ends of the uprights move downward also, and in so 
doing pull on the wires connecting them with the 
uprights on the other end of the lower plane. The 
result is that the latter uprights are raised and with 
them the rear edges of both planes. Thus when the 
rear part of the planes on one side of the machine is 
curved downward, the rear part of the planes on the 
other side is curved upward to a like extent. The 
curving of the planes produces a greater lift on one 
side and reduces the lift on the other side and the 
machine quickly rights itself. There arc two large 
propellers about eight and a half feet in diameter, 
which are revolved by a thirty horse-power four- 
cylinder motor at the rate of 100 to 450 r.p.m. At 
the time of the 1908 experiments the eonuuerical 
possibility of flying machines had begun to be 
realized at large, and aerial invention was stimu¬ 
lated all over the world. The practicability of 
aeroplanes having been established in America, 
their strategetical value in military operations was 
now urged upon the war department, which finally 
made an appropriation of $25,000 to purchase an 
aeroplane designed to carry two persons having a 
combined weight of 550 pounds, and sufficient fuel 
for a flight of 125 miles, and to have a speed of forty 
miles an hour in still air. Meanwhile the claims of 
the French aviators to superiority were dispelled, 
and the Lazare Wciler Syndicate, formed in France 
for the manufacture of aeroplanes, offered to pur¬ 
chase for a large sum the French rights of the 
Wright machine if it should be capable of making 
two flights in an average breeze and at a few days* 
interval, carrying two persons and fuel for a journey 
of 200 kilometers. Financial backing having been 
furnished by Charles R. Flint, the New York banker, 
the brothers prepared to avail themselves of these 
offers, and Mr. Wilbur Wright sailed for Europe 
while his brother remained in charge of the tests for 
the United States government. His French per¬ 
formances began with a machine built at Lc Mans, 
France, on the Hunaudieres race-course, near that 
place, Aug. 8, 1908. After a series of short flights he 
remained in the air one hour and thirty-one minutes, 
on Sept 21, 1908, and exceeded all previous records, 
including one made by his brother Orville ten days 
before. Then, on December 31st, came his long¬ 
distance record of seventy-seven miles and two 
hours and twenty minutes in the air, by which he 
won the Michelin cup and 84,000 in cash for the 
longest flight with a heavier-than-air machine during 
the year. He also established the world’s record 
for a flight with a passenger on October 10th, when 
he remained in the air one hour nine minutes and 
forty-five seconds, and the world’s record for height, 
having ascended 3G0 feet on December IStli Thus 
not only the syndicate’s requirements were fulfilled, 
but a number of prizes won in various private con¬ 


tests, and the eyes of the world fixed in astonishment 
upon the Americans’achievements. Invitations to 
exhibit the abilities of their machines poured in upon 
them from various governments, and among the 
visitors who came to witness the trials were King 
Edward VII of England and King Alphonso XIIl 
of Spain, besides many other distinguished persons. 
Trials for the Italian government were successfully 
begun at Rome in April, 1909, to be continued after 
Messrs. Wright’s return from the United States, 
where their engagement to continue the official 
government test at Fort Myor, Va., now called them. 
(See Wright, Orville). A number of European 
pupils were also instructed by them in the handling 
of aeroplanes. Many honors were conferred on 
the brothers in the form of medals from various 
clubs and societies; Uongiess awarded them a 
special medal on Mar. 3, 1909, the French govern¬ 
ment presented them with the cross of the Legion of 
Honor Nov. 0, 1909, and the title of Doctor of 
Technical Science was conferred by the Technical 
High School of Munich in the same year. Mr. 
Wright is a member of the Aero Club of America, 
which was the first organization to recognize the 
merits of the brothers’ invention, lie is unmarried. 


WRIGHT, Orville, a viator, was born at Dayton, 
O., Aug. 19, 1871, son of Milton and Susan Catherine 
(Koerncr) Wright, and brother of Wilbur Wright, 
above. Ills father, a native of Rush county, Ind., 
(Nov. 17, 1828), was a son of Dan and Catherine 
(Reeder) Wright, and a descendant of Samuel 
Wright, who probably landed at Boston in 1030, 
and six years later settled at Springfield, Mass., 
where he was a deacon of the First Puritan church. 
The line of descent is traced from this Samuel 
Wright through his son James, who was in the 
celebrated “ Falls Fight” with the Indians; liis son 
Samuel, a deacon in Connecticut; liis son Benoni; 
his son Dan, who fought in the revolutionary war, 
and his son Dan, the bishop’s father. Bishop 
Wright was converted at an early age, and preached 
liis first sermon before finishing his studies at Harts- 
ville College. In 1850 he joined 
the White River conference, 
and in 1855 was placed in 
charge of a church in Indianap¬ 
olis, being ordained the follow¬ 
ing year. He was sent as a 
missionary to Oregon in 1857, 
taught in Sublimity College two 
years, during which he had 
charge of a circuit and attended 
many camp meetings, and re¬ 
turning to Indiana in 1859 be¬ 
came presiding elder of the 
Marion district. After editing 
the Religious Telescope” for 
eight years, lie was elected bish¬ 
op of the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ in 1877, and 
for twenty-four years attended 
conferences in tlie United States 
and Canada, traveling some 
200,000 miles. lie retired 
in 1905. Throughout his ministerial life Bishop 
Wright was opposed to secrecy and all the popular 
evils to which an easy-going church is prone. lie 
voted for the liberty ticket as a Republican in 1852, 
made public speeches against slavery during the 
civil war, and in the division of the church in 1889 
was the only bishop on the radical side, while 
30,000 people stood with him and about 30,000 more 
believed in his principles, but were pressed to sub¬ 
mission to wiiat they believed to be w rong lie was 
married on Nov. 24, 1859, to Susan C., daughter of 
John G. Koerncr of Union comity, Ind. She died 
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in 1889, leaving five children: Reuchlin, Lorin, 
Wilbur, Orville and Katherine Wright. Sharing 
his brother’s natural meelianieal tendencies, Orville 
Wright early became associated with him in the 
bicycle repair business, and from the first partici¬ 
pated in the experiments in mechanical flights 
which, beginning as a pastinle, resulted in epoch- 
making achievements. When in August, 1908, 
Wilbur went to Europe to fulfill the conditions of the 
syndicate formed for the purchase of their aeroplane 
rights, Orville Wright took his machine to Fort 
Myer, Va., to prepare for the government tests 



looking to the pureliase of their machine for the sum 
of $25,000. On September Sth the first flight was 
accomplished in a wind of three miles per hour. 
Rising to a height of thirty-five feet he encircled the 
field one and one-half times, anti landed in front 
of the machine’s shed. The enthusiasm of the 
entire country was aroused by the reports of this 
and continued successes. On September 12th he 
established a new record by remaining in the air one 
hour and fifteen minutes, during which he eneircled 
the field fifty-seven and one-half times. On the 
following day another record was established, 
namely, for a flight with a passenger, when with 
Maj. G. C. Squier of the United States signal eorps, 
he remained in the air nine minutes and sLx seconds, 
lie was now nearly ready for the official tests, when 
on September 17th his experiments were suddenly 
and tragically terminated by the fall of his aero¬ 
plane, tilling Lieut. Thomas E. Selfridge, a pas¬ 
senger, and seriously injuring Mr. Wright. The 
government extended the time limit nine months 
awaiting his recovery, and meanwhile he joined his 
brother Wilbur in France, in time to witness the 
presentation of the Michelin cup, and share in the 
many honors bestowed upon them in Europe. He 
resumed the experiments at Fort Myer in July, 1909, 
making unofficial flights on the 20th and 21st of that 
month, remaining in the air over an hour. The 
test for the government contract was made July 
27, 1909, when he remained in the air one hour and 
thirteen minutes, and three days later he made the 
test for speed, when he averaged forty-two miles per 
hour, thus fulfilling all the conditions imposed by the 
government, and securing the aeeeptance of his 
maehine. Soon afterwards he returned to Europe 
ami made a series of flights in Berlin, whieh at¬ 
tracted much attention, especially when he broke 
the world record for height on Get. 1, 1909, by flying 
1,000 feet above the ground. The degree of Doctor 
of Technical Science was conferred upon Mr. Wright 
by the Royal Teelmieal High School of Munich in 
1909, and the eross of the Legion of Honor was 
awarded by the French government in the same 
year. He is a member of the Aero Club of Ameriea 
and is unmarried. 

WHITE, Edwin, artist, was born at South 
Hadley, Mass., May 21, 1817, son of Esbon White 
and cousin of .Andrew D. White, the educator and 
diplomat. He early displayed an aptitude for 
art. He was elected National Academician in 1849. 
He studied in Paris, Rome, Florence and Diisseldorf 


in 1850 and again in 1809. Returning to America 
in 1875 he opened a studio in New York. Among 
his important works are “ Pocahontas Informing 
Smith of the Conspiracy of the Indians,” '‘Washing¬ 
ton Resigning his Commission,” now in Annapolis; 
‘‘Age’s Reverie,” Military Academy, West Point; 
“Death-bed of Luther,” “Requiem of De Soto,” 
and “Old Age of Milton.” His “Antiquary” is 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York eity. White was not a strong painter, but he 
had a good sense of eolor, the flesh tints of some of 
his portraits remind one of Gilbert Stuart. His 
genre paintings are not unlike Eastman Johnson’s, 
being pleasing in arrangement, a nd the less ambitious 
his subject, the more satisfactory the painting. He 
died at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 7, 1877. 

McCOY, William D., diplomat, was bom at 
Cambridge City, Ind., Nov. 14, 1853. His parents, 
who were free negroes, moved to Boston when lie 
was a ehild. Soon after finishing his studies at the 
Boston public schools, he engaged in teaching, 
serving for twelve years as principal of a colored 
school in Indianapolis. He resigned the position 
Jan. 11, 1892, when he was appointed by Pres. 
Harrison minister resident and consul-general at 
Monrovia, Liberia. However, his health gave way 
soon after his arrival at the capital of the Republic, 
and he expired on May If), 1893. He was unmarried. 

BEACH, Rex Ellingwood, novelist and play¬ 
wright, was bom in Atwood, Mich., Sept. 1, 1877, 
son of Henry Walter and Eva Eunice (Canfield) 
Beach. When he was seven years of age, the family 
moved to Florida to engage in orange euhure and 
Rex attended the schools of that region, being 
graduated at Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., in 
189G. He studied law at the Chicago College of 
law for a year, and another year at the Kent College 
of Law, also in Chicago, but the legal profession 
did not appeal to him, and he did not enter into its 
active practice. During his career as a law student, 
Mr. Beach became interested in athletics. He 
played upon the football team of the Chicago Ath¬ 
letic Club, achieving distinction as one of the leading 
“tackles” of the West, and for sometime held the 
indoor swimming record of 100 yards. At the 
Olympic games in St. Louis, Mo., in 1904, he won the 
mile handieap swimming raee. Attracted by the 
rush for gold to the Klondike, Mr. Beaeh went to 
Alaska to seek his fortune. Here, to use his own 
description, he “went broke—then flush — then broke 
again, time after time.” lie returned to the States 
for a year and mined for zinc in Missouri, with even 
less success. Back he went to Alaska, taking with 
him a dredge to w^ork the gold-bearing beaeh at 
Nome, but the enterprise proved an utter failure. 
He was forced to turn his hand to a variety of em¬ 
ployments, from vocal teaching to longshoring. 
“For two years,” says Mr. Beach, “I followed the 
game, stampeding from Cook’s Inlet to the Arct.ie 
Circle, a little matter of three or four thousand 
miles, mining, prospeeting, speculating.” He then 
returned toChieagoand engaged in the manufacture 
of fire-brick, and, later acquired an interest in a con¬ 
tracting company. About this time he contributed 
an article about Alaska to “McClure’s Magazine.” 
The editor promptly accepted it, and wxnt out to 
Chicago to engage the author as a regular con¬ 
tributor, the result of which was that he ga\e up 
business and devoted himself to writing. He sold 
his material to such excellent advantage that he 
adopted authorship as his vocation. His first 
production, “ Pardners,” a collection of magazine 
stories of Alaska, was published in 1905, and 
the book was enthusiastically received. In 1900 
appeared his first sustained novel, “The Spoilers.” 
The plot turns on a gigantic conspiracy in which 
a federal judge and political boss are prime 
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movers, to defraud the original claimants of 
the Nome gold mines out of their rights, and 
about this situation the author built wliat the 
New York “Sun’' called “a thoroughly vigorous 
and eventful story.” The melodramatic plot lent 
itselt to dramatization, and the story was adapted 
for the stage by Mr. Beach and James .Mac Arthur, 
where it met with more popular than artistic success. 
This was followed by “The Barrier, "(1908) also 
treating of Alaska, and “The Silver Horde” (1909), 
a romance of the salmon-fishing industry of the 
northern Pacific coast. In conjunction with Paul 
Armstrong, Mr. Beach wrote a farce in 1909 entitled 
“Going Some,” a travesty of the apotheosis of the 
college athlete by authors, especially playwrights. 
His “Spoilers” was dramatized in 1909 by Eugene 
Presbery. Mr. Beach is a member of the Chicago 
Athletic and Press clubs of Chicago, and of the 
Players', Lambs’ and New York Athletic clubs of 
New York. In 1907 he was married to Edith 
Crater, an actress. 

BROWARD, Napoleon Bonaparte, eighteenth 
governor of Florida (1905-09), was born in Duval 
county, Fla., Apr. 19, 1857, son of Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte and Mary Dorcas (Parsons) Broward, both of 
whom died when he was twelve years of age. 1 le at¬ 
tended the country school while working fora bache¬ 
lor uncle for two years, and then worked in a log 
camp for another uncle. At various times he was a 
farm-hand, roustabout on a steamboat, cod fisher¬ 
man on the Grand Banks, seaman on sailing vessels 
and fishing boats, steamboat hand, and bar pilot on 
St. Johns Bar, Fla. Next he purchased an interest 
in a line of steamboats plying between Mayportand 
Palatka, Fla., and in 1887 became proprietor of a 
woodyard in Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Broward was ap¬ 
pointed sheriff of Duval county in 1887, reappointed 
in 1S89, and afterward elected and reelected until 
1900. He became a member of the state legislature 
from Duval county in 1900, and was a member of the 
state board of health during 1900-01. In the latter 
year he was elected governor of Florida. _ During 
1890-92 he was engaged in phosphate mining. In 
1S95 he returned to the steamboat business as owner 
of a steam tug, the “Three Friends,” which he 
commanded during 1896 -98 on eight trips, convey¬ 
ing war material to the Cubans. Since 1902 he has 



Kemps. She died October M0, of the same year, and 
he was married again at Jacksonville, May 5, 1887, 
to Annie I. Douglass. They have eight daughters. 

GILCHRIST, Albert Waller, nineteentli gover¬ 
nor of Florida (1909-—), was born at Greenwood, 
S. C., Jan. 15, 1S5S, son of William E. and Rhoda 
Elizabeth (Waller) Gilchrist. His first American an¬ 
cestor was Nimrod Gilchrist, who came from Glas¬ 
gow, Scotland, in 1750, and settled at Stevens Creek, 
Edgefield co., S. C. His son was Obadiah, and his 
son was John Gilchrist, who married Mary Holmes, 
and was the grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch. John and William were large planters and 
slave-holders, and the latter was also a general in 
the Florida militia, a member of the house of repre¬ 
sentatives, and state senator of Florida. His entire 
estate was swept away as the result of the civil war. 
The son was educated at Caroline Military Institute, 
and West Point Military Academy. He began his 
career as a clerk at 815 per month in a general 
merchandise store at Quincy, Fla. Not long 
afterward he entered the railroad field, becoming 
assistant and resident civil engineer for the Plant 
railroad system (1SS2). Three years later lie 
entered the employment of the Florida Southern 


Railroad Co., but severed his connection in April 
1SS7, and since then he has been engaged in the 
real estate business. Mr. Gilchrist belonged to the 
Florida militia, serving on the staff of Gov. Fleming 
and of Gov. Perry as colonel and inspector-general, 
and rising to the rank of brigadier-general. He was 
appointed, in 1896, a member of the board of visitors 
at West Point. Two years later he resigned his posi¬ 
tion of brigadier-general and enlisted as a private 
in company C, 3d United States volunteer infantry, 
serving in Santiago province, Cuba, during the 
Spanish-American war, being mustered out of 
service in May, 1899, with the rank of captain. 
During 1893 1905 he was a member of the Florida 
house of representatives, acting as speaker during 
the last year, and in November, 1908, was elected 
governor of Florida by a majority of 26,583 votes 
over the Republican candidate. During his ad¬ 
ministration the state legislature enacted laws reg¬ 
ulating the practice of osteopathy and dentistry; 
provisions were made for sanitariums for the treat¬ 
ment of tuberculosis, also a pure-food law and laws 
for the suppression of contagious diseases in live 
stock and to prevent corrupt practices at elections 
were passed. He is unmarried. 

BAKER, Ray Stannard, author, was born in 
Lansing, Mich., Apr. 17, 1870, son of Major Joseph 
Stannard and Alice (Potter) Baker, and a de¬ 
scendant on his father's side of Capt. Remember 
Baker of the Green Mountain boys, and on his 
mother's side of Ezra Stiles, first president of Yale 
College. He received his early education in the 
public schools of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and was 
graduated B.S. at the Michigan Agricultural College 
in 1S89. lie afterward took a partial law course 
and a post-graduate course in literature at the 
University of Michigan. In 1890 he associated him¬ 
self with his father in the real estate business, but 
two years later became a newspaper reporter on the 
Chicago “Record,” attracting attention by his 
interesting reports of the march to Washington of 
“Coxey's army ” of tatterdemalions. Later he was 
made one of the editors of 
the paper. He contributed a 
number of articles, notably a 
series of war stories, to “Mc¬ 
Clure's Magazine,” and in 
1898 he became associate 
editor of that periodical. In 
1906 he acquired an interest in 
the “American Magazine, "be¬ 
coming at the same time one of 
its editors. To these and other 
magazines he has contributed 
many special articles, and 
stories, chiefly on sociological 
and economic problems, no¬ 
tably a series on the labor 
question in the United States. 

“In preparing his labor ar¬ 
ticles,” said the Springfield 
“Republican,” “Mr. Baker 
talks with all sorts of people 
in search of all possible information. Employers 
and employees are consulted alike impartially,.and 
every effort is made to get on ‘the inside’ of the 
faets.” One of Mr. Baker's articles, relating to 
labor conditions in Colorado, was published by the 
commission of Libor in that state in his official 
annual report, and other articles of his have been 
used as required studies in economic courses at 
Harvard. Mr. Baker published hts first book in 
1899, a “Boy's Book of Inventions,” to which in 
1903 he added a companion volume, entitled “ Boy's 
Second Book of Inventions.” These were followed 
by “Our New Prosperity” (1900), an investigation of 
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industrial American conditions; “Seen in Germany” 
(1903); “Following the Color Line” (1908), and 
“New Ideals in Healing” (1909). “Following the 
Color Line” is the outcome of a thorough study 
of the negro problem. lie spent some two years 
traveling throughout the South, visiting all classes 
of people, both white and colored, with a view 
to writing down exactly what he had discov¬ 
ered. The result was first published in a series 
of articles in “The American Magazine,” and 
attracted much attention abroad as well as at 
home; indeed, they were translated into Russian and 
published in Russian journals, and “The Y ork! of 
To-day” (Chicago), advised that they be reprinted 
as a tract by the Southern education board. “The 
more one reads this volume, ” it said, “ the more he is 
convinced of its value. It is so scientific in tem¬ 
perament and so luminous in description that even 
a casual reader realizes the essential elements of the 
negro problem as never before.” Another book 
from his pen, “New Ideals in Healing,” appeared in 
1909, after which he engaged in a series of studies 
called “The Spiritual Unrest,” which is an investi¬ 
gation into the conditions of the modern American 
church. Mr. Baker is a member of the City and 
Played clubs of New York. He was married Jan. 
2, 1896, to Jessie 1., daughter of Prof. W. J. Beal, 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, and has two 
sons and two daughters. 


PEARY, Robert Edwin, arctic explorer, was 
bom at Crcsson, Pa., May 6, 1856, son of Charles 
N. and Mary (Wiley) Peary. His parents belonged 
to families who had long been engaged in the lumber¬ 
ing business in Maine, and on his father’s side he 
came originally of French stock. Before he was 
three years old his father died, and his mother 
removed with her only son to Portland, Me., where 
he received his early education. In his boyhood he 
had unusual physical strength and developed a fond¬ 
ness for outdoor life, which was gratified by frequent 
excursions into the surrounding country, and in 
these tramps he collected many specimens of min¬ 
erals, birds, birds’ eggs, insects and flowers. His 
eareer at Bowdoin College was highly creditable. 

He showed special aptitude in 
mathematics and engineering, 
was the winner of several 
scholarships, and stood second 
in a class of fifty-one. After 
being graduated in 1877, he 
was engaged as land surveyor 
at Fryeburg, Me., two years, 
^ and for two years more was in 
the employ of the coast and 
geodetic survey in Washing¬ 
ton. In ISST he passed the 
navy department examinations 
and was commissioned civil 
engineer with the rank of 
lieutenant, October 26tli. He 
served at the navy yard, 

Washington, D. C.; at Key 

West, Fla.; at the training 

station, Newport, R. I.; in 
the bureau of yards and 
docks, Washington, and at the 
League island navy yard, 

Philadelphia. lie distinguished himself by build¬ 
ing for the government a pier in Florida after 
more experienced engineers had refused the 

undertaking because they deemed it impossible 
within the cost limit allowed. The work was 
completed by the young engineer for $25,000 

less than the priee fixed by the government. In 
1884 he was appointed assistant engineer of the 
Nicaragua ship eanal and spent the following year 





in survey work and map making. He early became 
interested in the subject of arctic exploration 
through the writings of Elisha Kent Kane and 
others. His attention having been drawn to the 
inland ice-cap of Greenland about this time, he 
began to study the subject exhaustively and it so 
fascinated him that lie determined to go to Green¬ 
land and explore its great mysterious interior, 
lie landed at Disco bay, Greenland, with a single 
companion in the summer of 1886, and made a 
reconnaissance eastwardly into the interior, the 
result of which was the conviction that the inland iee 
of Greenland offered a highway for further explor¬ 
ation which might lead to the unknowm northeast 
coast. In 1887 he w^as promoted to the position of 
engineer in charge of the Nicaraugua canal surveys. 
His work on the canal, lasting two years, w^as both 
administrative and constructive, requiring the cap¬ 
able management of subordinates, high technical 
skill and grasp of details. He invented rolling-lock 
gates for the canal at this time, and for his efficient 
service he w r as promoted to the rank of commander 
and civil engineer in the navy. He w r as two years 
at the League island navy yard, Philadelphia. 
Under the auspices of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences he organized an expedition to Greenland 
in 1891, and obtaining a second leave of absence 
from the navy department sailed on the Kite in 
June of that year, accompanied by a party of 
scientists under the leadership of Prof. Angelo 
Heilprin, and also his wife. He established a winter 
eamp at Cape Cleveland, McCormick Bay, in Whale 
Sound, where game w r as abundant, and where he 
completed preparations for the dash north in the 
following spring. With one companion and eight 
dogs he made the dash over the inland ice that in 
some places was 8,000 feet above sea-level and on 
July 4, 1892, he reached the northern shore of 
Greenland, over 500 miles from McCormick Bay, 
and where no man had ever been before. He ex¬ 
plored the northern shore, made a map of the coast¬ 
line, and named the bay bevond Independence bay. 
This expedition was notable for the determination 
of the northern extremity as well as the insularity 
of Greenland, the discovery of land of less extent 
north of Greenland, and also of a large number of 
glaciers of the first magnitude, the first complete 
and accurate information of the peculiar and isolated 
tribe of Arctic Highlanders and the long sledge 
journey which was unique in respect to the dis¬ 
tance traveled by two men without a cache from 
beginning to end. In 1893 another expedition 
under his leadership w^ent north for the purpose of 
continuing the exploration of the northern and 
northeastern coast line of Greenland, and, should 
conditions prove favorable, an attempt to reach the 
pole. The party consisted of Lieut. Peary, his wife, 
a colored servant, Matthew Henson, and eleven 
others. It left Philadelphia on the steamer Falcon 
and reached Inglefield gulf, where a site w r as selected 
for a permanent camp. A substantial frame house 
or “lodge” was erected on the same site he had 
occupied the year before, and establishing his head¬ 
quarters here, preparations were made for a journey 
over the inland ice. An unusual event in arctic 
exploration occurred here soon after, in the birth of 
a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Peary, Marie Ahnigliito 
Peary. His attempt to reach northern Greenland 
that summer was unsuccessful, the sledging party 
having to turn back on account of the severity of the 
w r eather and a fatal disease which attacked his 
arctic dogs. In the interim Peary made an excur¬ 
sion to Cape York in search of the famous Cape 
York meteorites. These stones, three in number, 
were first mentioned in reports of Capt. Ross in 
ISIS. For years the native Eskimos had ehipped 
off pieces of the “iron mountain,” as they ealled 
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the stones, to tip the points of their rude knives 
and harpoons. A number of attempts had been 
made since 1818 to solve the mystery of the “iron 
mountain,” but it was reserved for Lieut. Peary to 
settle the question finally and definitely. Having 
gained the confidence of the tribe of Smith-sound 
Eskimos, one of the hunters guided him to the spot, 
where on May 27, 1894, he found not a mountain of 
iron, but three large masses of homogeneous metal, 
which proved beyond a shadow of a doubt to be of 
meteoric origin. According to an Eskimo legend 
these stones were originally an Innuit woman, her 
dog and her tent which wore hurled from the sky 
by Tornarsuk, the evil spirit. They told him that 
at first one of the stones was shaped like a woman 
seated, but. that the constant chipping off of frag¬ 
ments by the Eskimos had ret 1 need its size one-third 
to one-half. The two smaller meteorites were se¬ 
cured by him in 1895 ami brought to New York in 
the steamer Kite; the third ami largest stone was 
secured in 1897. These meteorites, which are now 
in the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, weigh respectively 1,000 pounds, 0,000 pounds 
and the third from ninety to one hundred tons. 
On Apr. 1, 1895, Peary once more started from his 
“lodge” to cross the great field of inland ice, a dis¬ 
tance of 500 miles to the northern coast, accom¬ 
panied by two companions. They encountered 
untold hardships on this journey. Some portions 
of the ice were so rough and broken as to be almost 
impassable, the food supply gave out, and even the 
(.logs upon whom their very life depended failed 
them. Added to these discouragements, the musk¬ 
oxen upon which they depended so absolutely for 
additional food were not found where expected 
Nothing better idustrates the grim determination, 
magnificent courage and American pluck of Coinr 
Peary than the way he met and overcame these 
heavy obstacles one by one. To quote his own 
words: “Never shall 1 forget that time and seene; 
three exhausted men ami nine starved dogs standing 
there in the gaunt, frozen desert. These and the 
glistening snow, the steel-blue sky, and the cold 
white sun. Five hundred miles in ail air-line across 
a waste of snow to the nearest human being, with 
insufficient rations for even that return journey, yet 
we were still facing the other way. ... I felt then, 
as I feel now, that m that eool deliberate moment we 
took the golden bowl of life in our hands, and that 
the bowl had suddenly grown very fragile, and I now 
feel, as I felt then, that we were neither rash nor 
foolhardy in so doing, but simply followed the dic¬ 
tates of temperaments wliieli could not act other¬ 
wise, and which would do the same thing again under 
the same circumstances.” What saved their lives 
was the providential discovery of a small herd of 
musk-oxen soon after, and pushing onward with 
renewed hope, their goal was reached. After 
exploring the coast of what is now’ known as Peary 
land, he retraced his steps. Starting in fairly good 
condition he was enabled to make the ascent of 
nearly 8,000 feet to the crest of the great ice, but this 
high altitude and the long period of work began to 
tell on both men and dogs; t lie latter one by one 
dropped in their tracks, and w ere fed to the others. 
After the most cruel hardships he finally reached 
his quarters at Bowdoin bay, more dead than alive. 
During this expedition he completed the detailed 
survey of Whale sound, and large accessions of 
material and information regarding the Smith-sound 
Eskimos w’ere obtained. In 1896 and 1897 Peary 
made summer voyages to Greenland to bring back 
the third and largest of the meteorites mentioned 
above. His first north-polar expedition, strictly 
so called, sailed under the auspices of the Peary 
Arctic Club of New York city in 1898. It rounded 
the northern extremity of the Greenland archipelago, 


surveyed its eastern and northern shores, named the 
northern cape, whieh was at 88° 89' north latitude. 
Cape Morris Iv. Jesup, in honor of the New York 
capitalist who had generously contributed to the 
expedition, and proceeded as far north as 84° 54'. 
Another expedition in 1901 went as far north as 
Lincoln bay, but had to turn baek on account of the 
adverse conditions. In 1902 another Peary expedi¬ 
tion rcaehed 84° 17' north. In 1905 06 he went 
still farther, making the record of 87° 6', and 
surpassing the feats of Nansen and the Duke of the 
Abruzzi in the eastern hemisphere. On this trip 
every effort was made to 
reach the pole, and if it had 
not been for the open lanes 
of water encountered, causing 
unavoidable and costly de¬ 
lays, his efforts w’ould have 
been crowned with victory. 

However, he returned to civil¬ 
ization undismayed, and 
with the determination that 
means success, made his plans 
for still another attempt. Jlis 
enthusiasm was unbounded, 
lie had made six expeditions, 
and although the hardships 
were almost unendurable, he 
felt that his unique experi¬ 
ences, extending over a period 
of twenty years, had paved 
the way at last for the final 
achievement of the pole itself, 
lie had penetrated farther in¬ 
to the heart of the frozen 
Arctic circle than any other 
previous ad venturer. An ac¬ 
count of this 1906 trip was 
published by him in 1907, en¬ 
titled “ Nearest the Pole.” It embodies the results of 
probably the richest and most original experience 
that fell to the lot of any arctic explorer. Many of the 
events recorded areofa thrilling character; some are 
strange and uncanny. Of special interest is Mr. 
Peary’saeeount of the live ereaturcs encountered by 
him in regions which are commonly supposed to be 
fatal toanimal life. In his last and most memorable 
attempt, 1908-09, he started with better knowledge 
of the route, and better resources than ever before, 
and his ship, the Roosevelt, was reenforced in the 
strongest manner possible to resist the pressure of 
polar ice. The Roosevelt left New York July 6, 
1908, for Sydney, Nova Scotia, from which she 
sailed on July 17th, arriving at Cape York, Green¬ 
land, on August 1st. The party consisted of Capt. 
Robert A. Bartlett, master of the Roosevelt, Dr. 
John W. Goodsell, surgeon of the expedition; Prof. 
Ross G Marvin, of Cornell University and Peary’s 
secretary and assistant; Prof. Donald B. McMillan, 
of Worcester Academy, George Borup and Matthew 
Henson, a faithful negro servant who had accom¬ 
panied Peary on his previous arctic expeditions, as 
well as the officers and crew’ of the Roosevelt. They 
established winter quarters at Cape Sheridan, Grant 
Land, in September, 1908, and at once began to hunt 
and make all preparations for the dash to the pole. 
His plan of operation, whieh W’as the result of 
the many previous years of experience, w’as to send 
the necessary food and supplies in a series of relays 
or divisions, and these supporting parties w r ere to 
return one at a time as their services were no longer 
needed. When the last of these supporting parties 
(the fourth) left him at 87° 48' north latitude, 
Peary had but one companion (Henson) and five 
Eskimos. The final attempt for the pole began Feb. 
15, 1909. He rapidly passed the British record on 
March 2d, crossed the 84th parallel of latitude on 
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March 11th, the Soth on March 18th, the SGth on 
March 23d, passed the Italian record on March 24th, 
the 87th parallel March 27th, Peary’s own previous 
record on March 28th, crossed the 88th parallel 
April 2d, the 89th parallel on April 4th, and on 
Apr. G, 1909, reaehed the north pole, the successful 
achievement of twenty-three years’ effort. The ex¬ 
plorer's attainment of his great object is noted in the 
following entry in his diary, made some hours after 
taking a hasty noon observation at 89° 57' north 
latitude, only a few miles from the north pole: 
‘'The pole at last! The prize of three centuries, my 
dream and goal for twenty years, mine at last! I 
cannot bring myself to realize it. It all seems so 
simple and commonplace. As Bartlett said on 
turning back, when speaking of being in those 
exclusive regions where no mortal has ever pene¬ 
trated before: ‘It is just like every day.’ ” In his 
account of what he did immediately after reaching 
the pole, Coinr. Peary says: “The thirty hours at the 
pole were spent in taking observations; in going 
some ten miles beyond our camp and some eight 
miles to the right* of it; in taking photographs, 
planting my flags, depositing my records, studying 
the horizon with my telescope for possible land, 
and in searching for a practicable place to make a 
landing. Ten hours after our arrival the clouds 
cleared before a light breeze from our left, and from 
that time till our departure in the afternoon of 
April 7th he weather was cloudless and flawless. 
The minimum temperature during the thirty hours 
was 33, the maximum 12 (below zero). We had 
reached the goal, but the return was still before us.” 
Starting southward the following day, he arrived 
on board the Roosevelt twenty days.later. The 
only serious mishap to the party was the unfortunate 
death of Prof. Marvin, who was in charge of the third 
supporting party, and who was lost on his return 
trip to Cape Sheridan. The steamer reached Battle 
Harbor, Labrador, on Sep¬ 
tember 8th, and New York 
on September 29th. On 
Nov. 3, 1909, the National 
Geographic Society award¬ 
ed him a gold medal. 
The results of Peary’s 
explorations are admitted 
to be of great importance. 
During the twenty-three 
years since they were first 
begun, he not only discov¬ 
ered and accurately defined 
arctic and polar areas hitli- 
ert o unkn own or imperfect ly 
known, but he made scien¬ 
tific observations of much 
value in meteorology, geol¬ 
ogy, glaciology and natural 
history. La rge n umbers of 
specimens of arctic flora 
and fauna were collected, 
and the habits of the Es¬ 
kimos were thoroughly stud¬ 
ied. He has permanently 
changed and improved the 
methods of arctic travel. The discovery of the 
north pole has paved the way for observations 
of refinement with the pendulum and in the 
sciences of magnetism and meteorology, which will 
enable a rigid determination of the figure of the 
earth, thus fixing the first constant in astronomical 
distances. One specially valuable part of his work 
was the soundings made at different points between 
Cape Columbia and the north pole. These soundings, 
revealing the depth of the Arctic ocean in various 
places, are of great value as affording to geographers 
data from which they will be enabled to infer 


whether land is likely to be found in lage areas of 
yet unexplored Arctic ocean. It had been held 
until recently that Arctic waters arc shallow. But 
as Peary’s last sounding, within five miles of the 
north pole, showed a depth of 9,000 feet without 
touching bottom, he has established that the polar 
waters are in a comparatively deep basin. Another 
warrantable inference is that there is little or no land 
in that part of the Arctic ocean between the pole 
and Greenland ami Grant Land. Peary had been 
honored by various scientific societies long before 
he reached the north pole. He was awarded the 
Kane gold medal by the Philadelphia Geographical 
Society and the Daly gold medal by the Ameri¬ 
can Geographical Society in 1902, besides being 
elected president of the latter society in 1903 and 
to membership in various other learned societies, 
lie has contributed valuable papers to geographical 
journals, and in 1898 published “Northward Over 
the Great Ice.” Conir. Peary was married Aug. 11, 
1888, to Josephine, daughter of Herman Diebitsch, 
of Washington, I). t\, who was a professor for 
many years at the Smithsonian Institution. 
Mrs. Peary should share in her husband’s glory, for 
the assistance, encouragement and loving sympathy 
she gave him in the long years of struggle and dis¬ 
appointment and hopes deferred. She accom¬ 
panied hun on several of his Arctic expeditions, 
remained in winter quarters during his sledge 
journeys and was the first white woman to winter 
with an Arctic expedition. Comr. Peary wrote 
about his wife thus: ” It should be remembered 
that within sixty miles of where Kane and his little 
party endured such untold sufferings, within eighty 
miles of where Greely’s men one by one starved to 
death, and within less than fifty miles of where 
Hayes and his party and one portion of the Polaris 
party underwent their Arctic trials and t ribulations, 
this tenderly nurtured woman lived for a year in 
safety and comfort; in the summertime climbed 
over the lichen-covered rocks, picking flowers and 
singing familiar home songs, shot deer, ptarmigan 
and ducks in the valleys and lakes, and even tried 
her hand at seal, walrus and narwhal in the bays; 
and through the long, dark winter night, with her 
nimble fingers and ready woman’s insight, was of 
inestimable assistance in devising and perfecting 
the details of the costumes which enabled Astrup 
and myself to make our journey across the great 
ice-cap in actual comfort.” She was with him on 
his first two expeditions and again in 1897. In 
1900 she went north to meet her husband in the 
ship Windward, but it was caught in the ice, and 
she wintered with her little daughter at Cape 
Sabine. Records of these experiences from a 
woman’s point of view were published in “ My 
Arctic Journal” (1894), and “The Snow Baby” 
(1901). They have one daughter, Marie Almighito 
Peary, born at Bowdoin bay in 1894, the most 
northerly born white child in the world, and one 
son, Robert E. Peary, Jr. 

ARNOLD, Bion Joseph, electrical engineer, 
was born at Casenovia, Mich., Aug. 14, 1861, son 
of Joseph and Geraldine (Reynolds) Arnold. His 
family settled in the eolony of Rhode Island before 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the earliest 
recorded member being Jeremiah Arnold, bom at 
Smithfield, R. I., in 1700. From him the line of 
descent runs through Jeremiah Arnold 2d and his 
wife, Elizabeth Knight ; their sou, Ichabod Arnold, 
and his son, Jeremiah Arnold 3d and his wife, Percy 
Rounds, parents of Joseph Arnold. Ilis father, 
a lawyer by profession, was a pioneer of Nebraska 
and a* member of the territorial legislature during 
1865-66. Bion J. Arnold’s mechanical genius de¬ 
veloped at a very early age. When six years old he 
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bewail to make small boats, sleds and models of 
farm implements; he had made a small steam 
engine at the age of fifteen, devising and using the 
common piston valve before he had seen it else¬ 
where, and in his seventeenth year, without ever 
having seen one, he constructcd a bicycle from a 
small advertising cut in “Youth’s Companion.” 
lie originated the suspension type of wheel, now 
so common in bicycle construction; and a year 
later, while at the University of Nebraska, he pro¬ 
duced a complete locomotive one-sixteenth full 
size. lie was educated at the public schools of 
Ashland, Neb., at the University of Nebraska, and 
at Hillsdale College (Michigan), devoting special 
attention to the science of mechanics, lie was 
graduated at Hillsdale, B.S. in 1881, MS. in ISN7 
and M.Ph. in ISX9. He then took a post-graduate 
course at Cornell University during 1SSS-N9, and 
received the degree of E.E. from the University of 
Nebraska in 1897. in 1903 he received from Hills¬ 
dale College an engrossed testimonial diploma in 
recognition of his “distinguished learning and 
achievement in invention and in mechanical and 
electrical engineering,” a form of honor almost 
unique and of more significance than an ordinary 
degree. In June, 1907, Armour Instituteof Chicago 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of Sc.D. 
Immediately after graduation he became general 
agent for the Upton Manufacturing Co., builders of 
traction engines, of Port Huron, Mich. A year later 
he entered the employ of the Edward P. Allis Co. 
as draftsman, ami shortly afterwards was offered 
a position as chief designing engineer of the Iowa 
Iron Works at Dubuque. While there he designed 
and built numerous steam engines, some developing 
as high as 1,500 horse power. Desiring experience 
in a different line he resigned in 1897 to become 
mechanical engineer foi the Chicago A* Great 
Western railway, for whom he redesigned some of 
their locomotives and prepared the drawings for 
new equipments. Up to this period Mr. Arnold’s 
intention had been to acquire a general experience 
in the various branches of engineering work. 
Turning now to the field of electricity he deter¬ 
mined to make that his particular profession, and 
with that end in view he went to Cornell University 
for special study. Upon leaving Ithaca lie entered 
the service of the Thomson-IIouston Company, in 
charge of its St. Louis, Mo., office. Later, during 
1890 93, he acted as consulting engineer for this 
company after it had been consolidated with the 
Edison General Co. While with this concern he 
also acted as consulting engineer for the Intramural 
Railway Co., the builders of the elevated railroad 
at the Columbia exposition at Chicago in 1893, 
which was the forerunner of the present elevated 
electric roads. So successful was this third-rail 
electric road that Mr. Arnold decided to open an 
office in Chicago and did so in 1893. II is marked 
ability as an electrical engineer, combined with that 
extraordinary talent for mechanical construction, 
soon placed him at the head of his profession, 
where he not only remained but is now looked upon 
as one of the greatest advocates and most successful 
pioneers of new ideas which mark the progress of 
electric traction. After completing the Intramural 
railway he built the property of the St. Charles 
Street railway in New Orleans, La., and has since 
devoted his attention largely to the construction 
and operation of electric railways, in which he has 
accomplished numerous distinct advances. Being 
early impressed with the value of storage batteries 
in connection with electric traction work he set 
himself to perfecting plans for their use. One of 
his earliest successes in pioneer electric railroading 
was the equipment of the Chicago and Milwaukee 
electric railroad with a substation storage-battery 
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and rotary converter system, using high tension 
alternating current for power transmission, which 
proved a great success and has since become the 
standard type of construction for inlerurban electric 
roads, having reached its highest state of develop¬ 
ment in the system put in operation by the New 
York Central railroad. That road commissioned 
him in 1901 to study and report upon the feasi¬ 
bility of electrically operating its trains in and out 
of New York city, and for the five years following he 
was a member of the commission in charge of 
electrifying over 300 miles of the road’s iraek, 
which, with the terminal in New 
York city that these changes 
necessitated, involved an ex¬ 
penditure of over $00,000,000. 

In 1902 he was engaged by the 
city of Chicago to make an 
exhaustive study and report 
upon the entire traction system 
within its limits, anti in four 
months'lie produced a 300-page 
report embodying a scientific 
analysis of theentireproposition 
so replete with arguments 
and statements of facts that his 
recommendations wore adopt¬ 
ed, and formed the basis of a 
comprehensive system of sur¬ 
face', elevated ami underground 
railways later developed by him 
as chief engineer. In connection 
with this undertaking Mr. Ar¬ 
nold headed a commission ap¬ 
pointed to carryout the terms 
of an ordinance to regulate the operation of the street 
railways, a plan providing all the advantages of 
municipal ownership, but leaving the operation of 
the roads under the management of practical rail¬ 
way men. in connection with his extensive work 
on electric railway problems Mr. Arnold has in¬ 
vented a magnetic clutch, a storage battery and a 
number of other valuable devices relating chiefly 
to electric railway work. One of his latest and most 
brilliant achievements is his pioneer work in develop¬ 
ing single phase electric traction. In this new field 
he conducted a series of experiments during 1900 04 
with an electro-pneumatic system of his own inven¬ 
tion. This work, conducted at a personal expense 
of over $40,000, gave a tremendous impetus to the 
development of the single-phase railway motor, and 
as it still further reduces the cost of the installation 
and operation of electric roads, the single-phase 
system is being adopted by a number of steam 
railroads such as the St. Clair tunnel of the Grand 
Trunk railway system connecting Port Huron, 
Mich., and Sarnia, Ont ; the New York, New 
Haven A Hartford railroad and the Erie railroad. 
Mr. Arnold has also made valuable contributions 
to the problem of compact and efficient power 
plants for large buildings, his idea being to use a 
generating unit in conjunction with storage bat¬ 
teries for equalizing the load, and to operate all 
machinery, including the elevators, bv electric 
motors. He first employed this plan when he was 
consulting engineer for the Chicago board of trade 
in 1895, and it has since become the common prac¬ 
tice. In 1908 he was retained as consulting engi¬ 
neer by the Public Service commission for New York 
city to solve certain problems in connection with 
the operation of the subway system of the Inter¬ 
borough Rapid Transit Co., and to make recom¬ 
mendations regarding future subways, and is still 
acting in this capacity, lie has also acted as direc¬ 
tor of appraisals for the same commission, in valu¬ 
ing all of the surface street railway properties of the 
city of New York, and the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
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system. He is acting in a similar capacity for the 
city of Pittsburg, analyzing the transportation sys¬ 
tem of that city with a view to making recommen¬ 
dations regarding its improvement, Mr. Arnold has 
contributed extensively to the discussions of the 
technical societies to which he belongs, and is the 
author of many treatises, probably the most im¬ 
portant being “The Chicago Transportation Prob- 
em” (1902), being the elaborate report to the city 
of Chicago mentioned above, and which has become 
a text-book on traction matters. He is a member 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, the American Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, of which he was president 
during 1903-04, and the Western Society of Engi¬ 
neers, of which he was president during 1900-07. 
lie was a delegate to the International Electrical 
Congress at Paris in 1900, and in 1904 he was chair¬ 
man of the executive committee and vice-president 
of the International Electrical Congress at St. 
Louis. He is a member of the Union League, Mid¬ 
day, Engineers’ and South Shore clubs of Chicago 
ancl the" Transportation and Engineers’ clubs of 
New York. He is a trustee of Hillsdale College 
and was president of the Chicago-Cornell Association. 
He was married Jan. 14, 1880, to Carrie Estelle, 
daughter of Henry Berry of Reading, Mich., who 
died in 1907, leaving two sons, Stanley Berry and 
Robert Melville Arnold, and one daughter, Maude 
Lucille Arnold . He was married again in New York 
city, Dec. 22, 1909, to Mrs. Margaret Latimer Fonda, 
daughter of Geo. L. Latimer*. Mr. Arnold stands 
preeminently at the head of his profession in the 
United States, a master of mathematical theory as 
well as mechanical and electrical practice. 

JENKS, Jeremiah Whipple, educator and 
author, was bom at St. Clair, Mich., Sept. 2, 1856, 
son of Benjamin Lane and Amanda (Messer) Jenks. 
IIis first American ancestor was Joseph Jenks of 
Hammersmith, England, who was induced by Gov. 

Winthrop to settle at Lynn, 
Mass. Here he established 
“the iron and steel works,” 
in the year 1642, being the 
first builder of machinery in 
this country, as well as the 
first patentee of inventions, 
having built the first fire- 
engine in America and pat¬ 
ented the present form of 
grass scythe. His son, Jo¬ 
seph, founded Pawtueket, R. 
I., and made that town the 
great iron workshop of the 
colonies. Joseph Jenks’ son 
Nathaniel was a major of mi¬ 
litia ; his son Jeremiah was 
one of the signers of the “ As¬ 
sociation test,” and a lieuten¬ 
ant of Newport volunteers at 
the battle of Tieonderoga. He 
married Lucy Whipple and 
their son was Jeremiah Whip¬ 
ple, who married Hester Lane and was the grand¬ 
father of the subject of this sketch. Prof. Jenks 
attended the Michigan public schools and in 1878 
was graduated at the University of Michigan, 
receiving the degrees of M.A. in 1879 and LL.D. 
in 1903. He received the degree of Pli.D. at 
the University of Halle in 1885. After his gradu¬ 
ation he studied law ami was admitted to the 
Michigan bar. He taught Greek, Latin and Ger¬ 
man at Mt. Morris College, and English literature 
at Peoria high school. He was professor of political 



science and English literature at Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill., during ISS6-89; professor of politi¬ 
cal economy and social science at Indiana Uni¬ 
versity, 1889-91, and professor of political science 
at Cornell University from 1891 to the present time. 
In 1S99 Prof. Jenks was engaged as expert agent by 
the United States industrial commission to super¬ 
vise their investigation of trusts and industrial com¬ 
binations, arranging for and examining the witnesses 
and editing the testimony and reports. In these 
reports lie wrote “The Effect of Trusts on Prices,” 
and prepared the legal report containing the 
statutes and decisions of federal, state and terri¬ 
torial law on the subject of industrial combinations. 
As consulting expert of the United States depart¬ 
ment of labor, he prepared the interpretation of its 
“Report on Trusts” (1900). In 1901 he was ap¬ 
pointed special commissioner of the war depart¬ 
ment to visit the English and Dutch colonies in the 
East in order to secure information on the questions 
of currency, labor, taxation and police, which 
might be of service to the government in connection 
with legislation in the Philippine islands, and in that 
capacity he visited Egypt, India, the Straits Settle¬ 
ments and the Federated Malay States, Sumatra, 
Java and the Philippine islands. On his return the 
government published a report on certain economic 
questions in the English and Dutch colonies of the 
far East. In 1903 the Mexican government invited 
him with Messrs. Charles A. Conant and Edward 
Brush to visit Mexico as an adviser in connection 
with the reform of their monetary system. Later 
that same year Pres. Roosevelt appointed him a 
member of the commission on international exchange 
with H. II. Hanna and Charles A. Conant (q.v.). This 
commission visited the leading countries of Europe, 
and later, as a representative of the commission he 
visited China, Japan and the Philippine islands in 
connection with the reform of the Philippine cur¬ 
rency and the projected reform of the Chinese cur¬ 
rency. He also edited the second volume of the 
report of the commission on international exchange 
which was issued as a government publication, 
two volumes, one in 1903 and the other in 1904. In 
1907 he was made by Pres. Roosevelt a member of 
the U. S. immigration commission . Prof. Jenks is the 
author of “Citizenship and the Schools” (1905), 
“Great Fortunes” (1906), and “The Political and 
Scoial Significance of the Life and Teachings of 
Jesus” (1906), “Road Legislation for the American 
State” (1889) “The Trust Problem” (1909), “Prin¬ 
ciples of Politics” (1909), as well as of many 
contributions to encyclopedias, reviews and mag¬ 
azines in Germany, England and the United 
States, especially on the subjects of trusts, mono¬ 
polies, money question, and political methods. Prof. 
Jenks’ career has a unique character in American 
university life. Successive generations of college 
students testify that his w ork in the class-room is 
ever vital with reality, that it develops a sane and 
judicial spirit in the student, and that it inspires 
also to active efforts for civic usefulness. His public 
service as expert adviser to various legislative and 
executive bodies has probably exceeded that of any 
other living economist , and his first-hand studies of 
trusts, monetary problems and immigration have 
aided both the specialist and the public to a better 
understanding of these questions, and have in a 
peculiar and notable manner advanced the cause 
of social reform and of political science in America. 
He is a member of the American Economic Associa¬ 
tion, of which he was president during 1905-07; is a 
member of the Century Club and the National Arts 
Club of Ne\v York city. lie was married at Mt. 
Morris, Ill., Aug. 2S, 1881, to Georgia, daughter of 
George W. Bixler, and has two sons and one 
daughter. 
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MOORE, William Henry, lawyer and finan¬ 
cier, was born iu Utica, N. V., Oct. 25, 1848, son 
of Nathaniel F. and Rachel A. (Beckwith) Moore, 
both of whom were natives of New York state. 
The family was resident in New England in early 
colonial days, and his father was a well-known 
and highly respected merchant of Utica, who died 
in 1890. 'The son of well-to-do parents, young 
Moore had the best educational advantages, lie 
attended the seminary at Oneida and the Cortland 
Academy at Homer, N. Y., and then entered Am¬ 
herst College in 1807, but was compelled by sick¬ 
ness to give up bis studies before graduation. 
While in search of health lie visited Wisconsin, 
and deriving benefit from the climate, settled tem¬ 
porarily at Eau Claire. Here he began to study 
law in the otUec of W. P. Bartlett, and in 1872 
was admitted to the bar. His first practice was in 
the ollice of Edward A. Small, a corporation lawyer 
of Chicago, and shortly afterwards he entered 
into a partnership with him, which continued 
until Mr. Small’s death in 1831. He then formed 
a partnership with bis younger brother, Jtimes 
Ilobart Moore, who recently bad been admitted 
to practice. The firm soon became known as one 
of the best and most successful at the Chicago 
liar, numbering among its clients such well-known 
linns as the American Express Co., the Adams 
Express Co., the Merchants Dispatch Transporta¬ 
tion Co., the Vanderbilt Fast Freight Line, and 
similar leading business houses and wealthy cor¬ 
porations of Chicago. During the earlier years 
of his career Mr. Moore was the chief trial lawyer 
of the firm, and was in court continually. Com¬ 
bining with an intimate knowledge of fundamental 
and statute law great natural sagacity, and con¬ 
stantly exercising the most scrupulouseare in pre¬ 
paring his cases, he rarely failed of success. Air. 
Moore soon began to develop rare powers of organ¬ 
ization, and in the recent history of the great move¬ 
ment for industrial centralization, as the head of 
the law firm of W. II. A J. II. Moore, his achieve¬ 
ments place him among the greatest financiers of 
the country. lie was one of the principal pro¬ 
jectors of the Diamond Mateh Co., organized in 
1889 from a Connecticut corporation with $3,000,- 
000 capital to an Illinois corporation with $6,000,- 
000 capital. In 1890 a combination of eastern 
cracker factories was made under the name of 
the New York Biscuit Co., capitalized at $10,000,- 
000 The brothers were the leading spirits in the 
management of the match and biscuit companies 
until 1890, when owing to the depreciation of the 
stock of these companies, the firm failed for several 
million dollars. It was evident to everybody that 
the brothers had lost nothing hut their money, that 
their confidence in themselves and their hearty 
competent grip upon life were unimpaired, and they 
immediately addressed themselves to the reshap¬ 
ing of their fortunes. Their creditors had sueb 
confidence in their ability to recover that the 
firm was not formally declared insolvent or put 
into bankruptcy. It is said that the settlements 
were on the debtors* own terms. To quote an 
article in “Everybody’s Magazine: ” “ William H. 
Moore especially has that gift of power upon men 
which no one can quite analyze or define. lie has 
a remarkably able mind and a remarkable facility 
of movement. He is at once quick and sure, ur¬ 
bane and firm. . . . But above all else, that 
ready, competent, imperturbably good-humored at¬ 
titude of both the brothers counted. It seemed so 
inevitable that men whom failure could not daunt 
were again to command success.” Mr. Moore soon 
demonstrated that this confidence was justified, 
and the brothers surprised the business world by 


the promptness with which they liquidated all 
their obligations. About this time a fierce trade 
war was hegmi between the New York Biscuit Co. 
and the American Biscuit Manufacturing Co., 
a rival combination formed of Western cracker 
makers, and the outcome of the strife was the 
consolidation of these two companies and the 
United States Baking Co. into one company, the 
National Biscuit Co., in 1898. In December of 
the same year the Moores promoted and organized 
the American Tiu Plate Co,; in February, 1899, 
the National Steel Co., and in April, 1899, the 
American Steel Hoop Co. All of these companies 
were consolidations in the steel trade, early trans¬ 
actions that were to lead up finally to the present 
United States Steel Corporation. In May, 1899, 
they proposed to take over the Carnegie Steel Co., 
capitalized at $025,000,000, hilt the time was not 
ripe for such a huge capitalization. They next 
bought out the American Sheet Steel Co., with 
$19,000,000 capital, and in March, 1901, the 
American Can Co., with $88,000,000 capital. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Moore’s idea of a gigantic merger 
of steel and iron interests was gaining adherents, 
and negotiations were continued from time to time 
until an agreement was signed in New York, Feb. 
28, 1901, by the representative of a syndicate, 
beaded by J. Pierpont Morgan, to finance the deal. 
This was the origin of the United States Steel Cor¬ 
poration, which took over, among other concerns, 
the American Tin Plate Co, the National Steel 
Co.; lho American Steel Hoop Co., and the Ameri¬ 
can Sheet Steel Co., controlled by Mr. Moore. In 
1901 the sphere of their operations was further 
widened by acquiring control of the Chicago; Rock 
Island A Pacific railway, his associates in the 
transaction, besides his brother, being Daniel G. 
Reid and William B. Leeds. This was the begin¬ 
ning of the railroad career of the inen now known 
familiarly in Wall street as the “Rock Island 
crowd.” By the end of that year Mr. Moore and 
his associates bad assumed control of the railroad, 
and began to carry out a series of railroad trans¬ 
actions that rivaled the most ambitious under¬ 
takings of James J. Ilill or Edward II. Ilarrimau. 
By the purchase of the Choctaw, Oklahoma & 
Gulf railroad, the leasing of the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids A Northern, the acquisition of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco system, and other addi¬ 
tions, the Roek Island road was increased from 
3,600 miles and a property value of $116,000,000 
in 1901 to about 15,000 miles at a total valuation 
of $900,000,000, in 1907, and the Rock Island be¬ 
came as much of a “ Moore ” road as the New York 
Central was ever a “Vanderbilt” road. While 
the powers in command had extended to others 
than the Moore brothers, unquestionably the guid¬ 
ing spirit and chief of them all was William II. 
Moore. Since 1900 his office has been in New York 
city. He is a director of the Delaware, Lacka¬ 
wanna A Western railroad, the Rock Island Co., 
the Chicago, Rock Island A Pacific Railway Co., 
the St. Louis A San Francisco Railroad Co., the 
Chicago A Eastern Illinois Railroad Co., the Chicago 
A Alton Railroad Co., and other railroads. lie is 
also a director of the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, the American Can Co., the National Biscuit 
Co., First National Bank of New T York, and Fidel¬ 
ity Fire Insurance Co., of New York. lie is a 
member of the Metropolitan Club, the Union 
League Club, Lawyers’ Club, Downtown Club, 
Army A Navy Club, Racquet and Tennis Club, 
New York Yacht Club, and Garden City Golf Club 
of New York, the Myopia Hunt Club of Massaehu 
setts, the Calumet and the Chicago clubs of Chi¬ 
cago, and the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
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Outside his business, Mr. Moore finds keen enjoy¬ 
ment in liis stable of harness horses, of which he 
has one of the finest collections in the world. lie 
He was married in Chicago, Ill., in 1870, to Ada, 
danghterof his first law partner, Edward A. Small, 
and had three sons: Ilohart Moore, who died in 
1903; Edward Small, of St. Louis, and Paul 
Moore. 

MORGAN, John Pierpont, banker and finan¬ 
cier, was born in Hartford, Conn., April 17, 1837, 
son of Junius Spencer and Juliet (Pierpont) Morgan. 

Ilis father (1813-90) was a 
native of West Springfield. 
Mass., and a descendant of 
Oapt. Miles Morgan, (q. v.) 
a Welshman, who sailed 
from Bristol, England, in 
January, 1636, landing in 
Boston in the following 
April and was one of the 
company which foviuded 
Springfield, Mass., where, 
fighting first the Indians 
aud later the British, his 
descendants slowly secured 
a foothold, liis second 
wife was Elizabeth Bliss 
and the line of descent is 
traced through their son 
Nathaniel, who married 
Hannah Bird; their son 
Joseph, who married Mary 
Stebbius; their son Joseph, 
who married Experience 
Smith; and their son Joseph, a farmer oi Spring- 
field, who married Sally Spencer, and was the 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch. Junius 
Spencer Morgan (1813-90) was born in West 
Springfield (now Holyoke), Mass., and educated 
at Hartford, Conn. After serving an apprentice¬ 
ship under Alfred Welles, of Boston, he engaged 
in banking in New York eity as a member of t he 
firm of Morgan, Keteliam A Co. A year or 
two later he returned to Hartford to enter the 
dry-goods firm of llowe, Mather A Co., which 
afterwards became Mather, Morgan A Co. Its 
extensive business relations with Boston re¬ 
sulted in Mr. Morgan’s next connection, with Mr. 
James M. Beebe of that city, in the firm of Beebe, 
Morgan & Co., widely known as one of the largest 
dry-goods houses iu the United States. In 1833 
he visited England where he met George Peabody 
(q. v ) and in the following year they established 
in London the banking house of George Peabody 
A Co., which by the retirement of Mr. Peabody in 
1864 became J. S. Morgan A Co., aud ranked 
among the largest in the world. Mr. Morgan’s 
lo 3 r alty to his native land induced him to render 
substantial aid to the federal government during 
the civil war and his gifts to Trinity College and 
other American institutions attest his philanthropic 
spirit and interest in education. Besides being a 
man of energy and splendid business ability he 
was highly cultured, liroad-miuded aud of distin¬ 
guished appearance. Ilis wife, the mother of the 
banker, was the daughter of Rev. John Pierpont, a 
noted elergyman, poet, and temp era uce -worker. 
The first fourteen years of the life of J. Pierpont 
Morgan were spent in his native city. For a short 
period he attended a country school, but in 1851 
the family removed to Boston, and the son became 
a student in the English high school. Ilis mind 
inclined strongly towards the scholar’s life, though 
mathematics were his forte. lie was graduated at 
the Boston school at the age of seventeen, and for 


two years continued liis studies at the University 
of Gottingen, Germany. Here he heard lectures 
iu history aud political economy, aud won decided 
distinction by liis mathematical work. lie was 
graduated in 1857. Upon his return to the United 
States he became associated with the house of Duu- 
eau, Sherman A Co. of New York city. In 1860, 
then twenty-three years of age, he was appointed 
the American agent for George Peabody A Co. of 
London. Experience with the risks and responsi¬ 
bilities of great business transactions then became 
familiar to him. After four years he organized the 
firm of Dabney. Morgan and Company, and in 1871 
he entered a business relationship with the Drexels 
of Philadelphia. During the civil war lie was 
able, through this strong connection, to render 
substantial assistance to the federal government, 
aud this service he has repeated on a number of 
other occasions of emergency; in 1876-78, when 
his firm was prominently identified with floating 
government bonds, and in 1895, when they sup¬ 
plied the U. S. treasury with $64,000,000 in gold, 
for bonds, to restore the normal surplus of $100,- 
000,000. In 1871, with Anthony J. Drexel, of 
Philadelphia, he formed the firm of Drexel, Morgan 
A Co., which was for many years a powerful in¬ 
fluence in resisting all forms of stock jobbing and 
chicanery, was a tower of strength in times of 
panic and financial distrust, aud a leader iu some 
of the greatest financial and corporate enterprises 
of the century. In 1890 the elder Morgan’s death 
left his Loudon house and connections all over 
the world to his son. By the death of Mr. Drexel, 
iu 1893, Mr. Morgan became senior partner of 
Drexel. Morgan A Co., having for man y years pre¬ 
vious directed the firm's business, and on Jan. 1, 
1895, it became J. P. Morgan A Co. This is a part¬ 
nership, among the partners being Charles Steele, 
George W. Perkins and other prominent financiers. 
In 1899 this firm financed the first foreign loan ever 
negotiated in this country ; supported hv its con¬ 
nections abroad the Mexican national debt was 
converted. In the following }’ear it supplied Great 
Britain with funds to carry on the South African 
war, aud since then it has taken a prominent part 
iu several other foreign loans. In 1901 the house 
of Morgau was commonly reported to represent up¬ 
wards of eleven hundred million dollars. Mr. Mor¬ 
gan’s activities are primarily those of a hanker, 
acting as au agent for rich clients in the invest¬ 
ment of money. At the same time he may be 
called a practical railroad man, a steel manufac¬ 
turer and a coal operator, because he is inter¬ 
ested in such things and deals in them. But he 
is essentially a worker with money—a master of 
finance. No man has greater influence in financial 
and industrial circles, nor is any individual more 
trusted. lie has been called the statesman of the 
business world: a builder of a gigantic industrial 
empire. The interests of Mr. Morgan are fairly 
innumerable, and many other banks aud financial 
institutions acknowledge his influence. He is a 
director in numerous railroad companies, notably 
the New York Central and Lake Shore systems. 
The foremost railroad system of the southern 
states, with over eight thousand miles of track, 
is veritably his creation, while his power in the 
so-called “coal roads” of Pennsylvania was ex¬ 
hibited during the coal miners’ strike of 1902. 
Besides the above Mr. Morgan’s controlling power 
has been felt by the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, the Reading, Lehigh Valley, Erie, North¬ 
ern Pacific, Big Four. Chesapeake aud Ohio and 
other systems, the total capital of these gigantic in¬ 
terests exceeding a billion dollars. Mr. Morgan 
is also a director in the "Western Union Telegraph 
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Company, the Pullman Palace Car Company 
the Aetna Fire Insurance Company and the 
General Electric Company, llis almost half cen¬ 
tury of constant activity defies tabulation. Re¬ 
organizing anil reconstructing bankrupt corpo¬ 
rations has been such a marked feature of Mr. 
Morgan’s career that in Wall street the process has 
become known as “ reorganizing.” Unques- 
ably the financial masterpiece in the career oT J. 
Pierpout Morgan was his organization of the United 
States Steel Corporation. A combination of steel in¬ 
terests had been contemplated for some years pre¬ 
vious (see Moore, W . II , above). Already he had 
successfully organized the Federal Steel Co., ami he 
was a heavy stockholder in the National Tube Co. 
and the American Bridge Co. On Dec. 12, 1900, 
Charles 31 Schwab delivered an address on the 
steel and iron industry of America at the dinner 
given at the University Club, New York city, which 
Mr 31 organ attended. He was much impressed 
with the address, and from that time began to con¬ 
sider favorably the consolidation which resulted in 
the organization of the largest corporation on earth. 
A few days after the dinner John \V. Gates and 
Mr. Schwab, who were in favor of a steel con¬ 
solidation, went to see Mr. Morgan They arrived 
at his house at 9 P. 31., and it is said the discussion 
lasted until five o’clock the next morning. Mr. 
3Iorgan was shown the big possibilities of the steel 
business, and was persuaded to act. lie sent 
Schwab to Andrew Carnegie to secure his purchase 
price: he then called in Judge K 11. Gary, with 
whom he had been previously connected in steel cor¬ 
porations, and finally consulted Henry C Frick aud 
many other financiers. The preliminaries having 
been arranged, Mr. 31organ rushed at his work like 
a Titan who had at last found a task worthy of his 
strength. Ilis plan at first was to combine only 
four companies, the Carnegie Co., the National 
Tube Co., the Federal Steel Co., anil the American 
Steel and Wire Co., but a survey of the field 
showed him that four other important companies 
could be brought into the confederation, the Na¬ 
tional Steel Co., the American Tin Plate Co., the 
American Steel Hoop Co. and the American Sheet 
Steel Co., and these eight companies formed the 
original basis of the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, and represented seventy per cent, of the entire 
iron and steel industry of America. The eoncern 
was incorporated in New Jersey, Feb. 25, 1901. 
It consisted of $360,097,097 in bonds (held chiefly 
by Carnegie), $510,281,100 in preferred stock, and 
$508,302,500 in common stock, a capitalization of 
nearly fourteen hundred million. Subsequently 
the American Bridge Co., the Lake Superior Iron 
3Iiues Co., the Shelby Steel Tube Co., the Union 
Steel Co., the Clairton Steel Co., and the Tennes¬ 
see Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. were taken into 
the corporation. The United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion owns as much land as is contained in the states 
of 3Iassacliusetts, Vermont and Rhode Island; it 
employs one hundred and eighty thousand work¬ 
men, with a pay-roll of some one hundred and 
twenty-eight million dollars yearly; it owns and 
operates a railroad trackage that would reach 
from New York to Galveston, possessing thirty 
thousand cars and seven hundred locomotives; it 
has nineteen ports and owns a fleet of one hundred 
large ore-ships; it produces one-sixth of all the 
iron ore in the w r orld, and makes more steel than 
either Great Britain or Germany. Soon after the 
successful launching of this enormous corporation, 
31r. Morgan went to England and bought one of 
the biggest English steamship companies, the Lev- 
land line. Henceforth his power as a financier was 
acknowledged throughout the civilized world. Ilis 


frequent aid to Wall Street in times of panic is a 
matter of public record. Two years after the panic 
of 1893. when gold was flowing out of the country, 
31 r. Morgan together with other bankers agreed to 
buy two hundred million dollars worth of govern¬ 
ment bonds, paying iu gold. This immense finan¬ 
cial undertaking saved the day, but because of the 
large pay exacted for their services public opinion 
poured forth torrents of abuse. In the threatened 
panic of 1890, Mr. 3Iorgan once more came for¬ 
ward with an offer to provide gold for the govern¬ 
ment and in that of 1907 it was under his leader¬ 
ship that a number of financiers relieved the acute 
money stringency which constituted one of the 
most critical situations in American finance. 31r. 
Morgan’s first passion outside of work is the col¬ 
lecting of rare books and works of art, and he. 
unquestionably ranks among the greatest collectors 
of modern times. Besides possessing a large number 
of famous paintings, among which are many of 
the world’s rarest canvases, his art treasures in¬ 
clude a collection of Chinese porcelains and Li¬ 
moges ware acknowledged to he t hi* finest in exist¬ 
ence; a collection of bronzes, also said to be the 
finest in the world, as well as collections of tapes¬ 
tries and antique furniture, among the latter being 
the famous Hensehel collection of Gothic furniture, 
acquired by 3Ir. 3Iorgau in 1907. llis library is 
chiefly notable for its examples of early illuminated 
manuscripts, particularly of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century; a collection of early Bibles, 
original manuscripts of English classics of price¬ 
less value; an extensive collection of first editions 
of English literature, as well as many other literary 
rarities of historic as well as intrinsic value. This 
library is housed in a magnificent building erected 
for the purpose, adjoining Mr. 31orgau’s residence, 
wdiieh w ? as completed in 1906. It is classic in de¬ 
sign, built of white marble, and a marvel of archi¬ 



tectural beauty. 31r. 3Iorgan has been a liberal 
giver of art collections to public institutions. 
Cooper Union has on display a collection of fabrics 
he gathered. Both the 3Ictropolitan 3Iuseum of 
Art and the American Museum of Natural History 
possess rare gifts from him: the former a priceless 
cabinet of Greek coins and Egyptian scarabs, rare 
engravings, and a porcelain collection valued, at 
$500,000; the latter has on exhibition the collection 
of Tiffany gems worth a million dollars. It was 
largely due to the efforts of 3Ir. 3Iorgau that Sir 
Caspar Pnrdon Clarke came to the United States 
and accepted the office of director of the 31etro- 
politan Museum of Art. On his search for art ob¬ 
jects 3rr. 3Iorgan had a curious experience. Un¬ 
wittingly he purchased a precious cope, once the 
property of Pope Nicholas TV. that had been stolen 
from the cathedral at Ascoli in 1902. Upon learn¬ 
ing the state of affairs he returned the cope at once 
to Italy. In recognition of this gracious act King 
Victor Emmanuel conferred upon him the Grand 
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Cordou of Saiuts Mauritius aud Lazarus, which 
made Mr. Morgan “aeousinof his majesty.” Pope 
Pius X. gave him audience, aud later the Italian 
Academy of Twenty-four Immortals presented him 
with a medal commemorating his generous act. 
Two of Mr. Morgan's best kuown philanthropies 
have beeu tbe establishment of the New York 
Trade School, at the eost of over five hundred 
thousand dollars, and a similar but smaller trade 
seliool for the boys of St. George’s Church. Mr. 
Morgan's yearly douations easily amount to a mil¬ 
lion dollars. Notable among his gifts arc $1,000,- 
000 to Harvard University for a medical school; 
for a lying-in hospital near Stuyvesaut square, 
New York, $1,85(3,000 ; toward completing St. 
John's Cathedral, $500,000* to the Young .Men’s 
Christian Association, $100,000; to the Loomis Hos¬ 
pital for Cousumptives, $200,000; for a library at 
his father's birthplace, Holyoke, Mass., $100,000; 
for the preservation of tbe Hudson river Palisades, 
$125,000; for a new parish house and reetory for 
St. George’s Church, $350,000; for a department 
of natural history at Trinity College, Hartford, 
$70,000. Mr. Morgan was a large contributor to 
the Quecu Victoria memorial fuud aud to the Gal¬ 
veston relief fuud. lie installed a complete elec¬ 
tric plant in St. Paul’s Cathedral in Lorulou, and 
built a hospital at Aix-les Bains in France. .Many 
of his private eharities are unknown, even to closest 
friends, llis patriotism was demonstrated in the 
Spanish-Amerieau war. when, his waguifieeut 
yacht Corsair, renamed the Gloucester, was placed 
at the disposal of the United States government. 
Mr. Morgan is a warden of St. George’s church, 
president of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, a 
member of the New England Society, aud many 
societies and clubs. He was married in 1865, to 
Frances Louise, daughter of Charles Tracy, a noted 
lawyer of New York, and has one son, Johu Pier- 
pout Morgan, Jr., who represents tbe Londou 
hanking house, and three daughters. 

SCHWAB, Charles Michael, manufacturer, 
was horn in Williamsburg, Blair eounty, Pa. 
Feb. 18, 1862, son of John A. and Pauline 
(Farabaugh) Schwab, of German deseent. llis 
father was a woolen manufacturer at Loretto, 
Pa., to whieh place he removed in 1872, and 
there the son received his elementary education. 
Of higher education he had only what he eould 
obtain in St. Xavier’s Catholie College, a small 
religious foundation, where he was graduated 
at the early age of sixteen, 
llis business life began as a 
stage driver, running back 
and forth between Loretto 
and Cresson, a distance of 
four miles. But he aspired 
for better opportunities of 
advancement, and with the 
eivil engineering protessiou 
in view, he entered the em¬ 
ploy of the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works, where he dis¬ 
played uncommon ability 
and did not long remain in 
the grade of the unskilled 
laborer. Quick, intelligent, 
observaut aud utilizing liis 
leisure in reading, lie did 
well whatever eamehis way, 
and when a eliance for ad¬ 
vancement offered, lie was 
the one naturally selected. Within six months he 
had beeome assistant superintendent, in charge of 
the engineering corps, of the Edgar Thomson plant. 


which was then the most important of its elass in 
the world. From this point his advancement was 
rapid and without interruption. He assisted the en¬ 
gineering corps iu laying out the grounds for a new 
steel factory, and displayed a natural talent for the 
work. In" 1881 he became chief engineer and 
assistant manager. He supervised the construc¬ 
tion of eight of the nine blast turnaees compris¬ 
ing the Edgar Thomson steel plant, and an 
elaborate improvement to the rail mill. He was 
devoted and untiring in his attention to every 
detail, and as chief engineer and assistant man¬ 
ager he gave that immense industry an impetus 
that gratified and amazed his employers. In 
18S7 he hecame superintendent of the great 
Homestead works of the Carnegie Steel Co., in 
command of an army of 8.000 employes. Under' 
his management the mills were enlarged and 
improved, and became the largest producers of 
steel blooms, billets, structural iron, bridge steel, 
boiler plate, armor plate, ship and tank plate 
and steel eastings in the world, their annual 
output being 2.000,000 tons. In 1889 he was 
ealled haek to the Edgar Thomson works to be¬ 
eome general superintendent, but in 1892 he 
returned to Homestead and directed both plants. 
The most brilliant incident in Mr. Schwab's 
career as a manager was his reorganization of 
the latter works after the great strike in 1892. 
The plant had been badly designed and imper¬ 
fectly equipped, and the labor was utterly de¬ 
moralized; yet within six months he had estab¬ 
lished a loyal and enthusiastic corps of meehan- 
ies and a great and profitable output. Andrew 
Carnegie recognized in Schwab this genius in 
the management of men and machinery, and 
offered him the viee-presideney of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, but Schwab deelined, giving as 
his reason: “ I am a bigger man at the works.” 
He was elected a member of the hoard of man¬ 
agers in 1896, and in February, 1S97, succeeded 
John G. A. Leishman as president. As president 
of the Carnegie Co., Mr. Schwab’s position was 
one of practical control of the steel business of 
the United States. When conferences were be¬ 
ing held to consider a consolidation of the large 
Steel manufacturing interests, Air. Selnvab was 
deputed by J. Picrpont Morgan to learn defin¬ 
itely if Andrew Carnegie would sell li is eontrol 
of the properties he represented. Mr. Schwab dis¬ 
charged this commission promptly and ohtained 
authorization from Carnegie to offer his hold¬ 
ings for $492,556,160, whieh made the formation 
of the United States Steel Corporation possible. 
The merger was effected in the spring of 1901, 
and Mr. Schwab hecame its first president. He 
filled this responsible position with character¬ 
istic ability, applying the methods of the Car¬ 
negie management all along the line. If the 
costs at one furnaee or mill were a fraetion of a 
eent higher than those of another, or its prod¬ 
ucts less in proportion to interest and labor 
charges, it was at once regarded as a weak spot 
in the system, and was given attention. The 
best men of the technical staff were sent there 
to study its conditions. Whatever was needed 
was provided, machinery not up to the standard 
was scrapped and replaeed, managers were 
shifted, labor stimulated, and the thrill of a 
new life sent tingling through its sluggish 
pulses. In dealing with labor, Mr. Sehwab 
has always been conspicuously sueeessful, be¬ 
cause he has taken a broad view of the wage 
question and been ever ready to pay whatever 
rate of wages a man was worth. In discuss¬ 
ing this subject he onee said: “The rate of 
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a man’s wages is negligible. Whether cheap 
at $100 a (lay, or dear at one dollar, is wholly 
relative. We have men in our mills who 
earn forty dollars, fifty dollars and even more 
a day, and we pay them willingly. They are 
not managers or superintendents, but just me¬ 
chanics who do some one thing and do it su¬ 
premely well/’ This view of the value of men 
made Mr. Schwab impatient of the policy of the 
labor unions, which continually sought to re¬ 
strict the usefulness and earning power of the 
industrious and ambitious individual for the 
advantage of a mass of wage earners who are 
neither industrious nor ambitious. The temp¬ 
tation to qualify for wages manyfold greater 
than any union could demand or tolerate was 
mainly instrumental in effecting the disruption 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers, at one time the most powerful 
labor organization in the country. Mr. Schwab’s 
policy attracted to the mills controlled by him 
the best men in the trades they represented, and 
the treatment they received was an object lesson 
in the value of independence to the man who is 
fit to stand alone. His own enthusiasm was in¬ 
fectious, and no man could long remain in his 
employ without finding himself planning to 
turn out a little more work at a little less cost 
per unit. If he could not do this he was a 
brake on the wheel. If he could, he was sure to 
find himself compensated at his own valuation 
or more. He resigned the office of president, 
Aug. 4, 1003. Meanwhile he had purchased con¬ 
trol of the Bethlehem Steel Company of South 
Bethlehem. Pa., with the intention of combining 
it with the merger, then forming, of the leading 
ship yards of the country. After the ship-build¬ 
ing combine went to pieces, he was credited 
with the unprecedented generosity of taking 
over, without loss to the holders, all of the ship¬ 
building stock which he had been instrumental 
in having subscribed. He recovered control of 
the Bethlehem plant, and by reorganizing and 
re-equipping it made it a formidable competitor 
with the most advanced and highly specialized 
plants in the world, and in many respects be¬ 
yond comparison with the best of them. Mr. 
Schwab is warm-hearted and generous to a 
fault, as is shown by the love in which he is 
held by his workmen, by the gratitude of thous¬ 
ands who have been the beneficiaries of his 
kindness, and by the improvements and en¬ 
richments which he has conferred upon the 
home town of his youth. Loretto, and upon the 
religious institutions of that place. He gave 
$50,000 for the founding of a hall in connection 
with Mt. Aloysius Catholic Academy at Cresson, 
Pa. He erected a monument in memory of the 
famous missionary, Prince Gallitzin; and built 
at Richmond Beach, New York city, a magnifi¬ 
cent health resort for the city’s poor sick chil¬ 
dren. He was married at Wetherly, Pa., in 1893, 
to EmmaE., daughter of R. E. Dinkey of that place. 
They have no children. 

GARY, Elbert Henry, lawyer and financier, 
was born at Wheaton, (a suburb of Chicago), Du 
Page co., 111., Oct. 8, 1840; son of Erastus and 
Susan A. (Vallette) Gary, grandson of William 
and Mary (Perrin) Gary, and a descendant of 
Arthur Gary, who emigrated to this country from 
England about 1640. Mr. Gary’s parents were 
among the pioneers of Du Page county, Illinois, 
and bis boyhood life upon liis father’s farm devel¬ 
oped that superb physique which has always been 
noted in him, and that enabled him to accomplish 





in later life Herculean tasks with an case and facil¬ 
ity that surprised those who were unacquainted 
with him in his earlier years. Of a studious 
nature, he was ambitious to acquire a thorough 
education, and after attending the public schools 
entered Wheaton College. Having decided to fol¬ 
low the legal profession, lie entered the law office 
of Vallette A Cody, of Naperville. Ill., one of the 
best known law firms in that part of the country, 
lie then took a course in the law department of the 
University of Chicago, where he was graduated 
LL. B. in June, 1807. Before entering upon his 
practice he took a position as chief clerk in the 
superior court clerk’s office in Chicago, and there 
by his diligence, industry and intelligence acquired 
a knowledge of forms and 
practice that was of infinite 
benefit to him when he began 
his legal career. This oc¬ 
curred in the year 1871. Two 
years later he formed a part¬ 
nership with his brother. 

Noah E. Gary, and before 
long he became recognized as 
one of the most capable trial 
lawyers in Chicago, In 1 M7‘j 
.Judge Hiram II. Cody retired 
from the circuit bench and 
joined Mr. Gary’s firm, which 
then became known as Gary, 

Cody A Gary. He devoted 
himself particularly to a 
study of the law affecting cor¬ 
porations. lie became gen¬ 
eral counsel of the Northwest¬ 
ern Elevated Railroad Co., 
the western department of 1 lie Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad, and a number of other large corporations, 
including the American Steel and Wire Co. and 
the Illinois Steel Co., lie being also a director in 
the last two. In 1882 he was elected judge of Du 
Page county, aud was re-elected in 1880, and 
during the two terms he served on the bench 
he was frequently called upon to assist the county 
judge of Cook county (in which Chicago is situ¬ 
ated ). He presided with dignity, coupled with 
a courtesy that enabled every lawyer to feel that 
he was assured of fair treatment and proper con¬ 
sideration. 11 is experience on the bench and the 
fairness and ability with which lie discharged his 
duties widened his acquaintance with the bar and 
the business men of Chicago, and brought him 
many new clients and enlarged his reputation. 
For'many years before* he left Chicago to enter 
that wider field of usefulness in New York city, 
it is said that he probably had a larger yearly 
retainer than any other lawyer in Chicago. 
His grasp of business conditions and business 
propositions was remarkable, and those in charge 
of the great commercial and industrial interests of 
Chicago and the West, soon learned that his advice 
was invaluable to them, and it was this business 
ability that ultimately led to his abandoning the 
practice of his profession and engaging in the 
great business enterprises in which lie achieved 
such remarkable success. In 1873 he had organ¬ 
ized the Gary-AYheaton Bank in bis native eity, of 
which he served as president until 1898. This 
was a successful business venture from the start, 
lie had also been closely associated with those 
who built up the iron and steel interests of Illinois, 
lie took a leading part in the organization of the 
Consolidated Steel and AA’ire Co. in 1890, and 
eight years later of the American Steel and AVire 
Co., which included the manufacturers of seventy- 
five percent, of the entire steel rod and wire prod- 
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ucts of the United States. Ilia talents as an organ¬ 
izer are further demonstrated by his services in 
the organization of the Federal Steel Company with 
a capital stock of $200,000,000, in which he took a 
leading part. Mr. Gary’s theory was that by own 
ing mines, manufactories and means of trauspor 
tation. the work of such a company could be more 
effectually aud economically done than by leaving 
these several departments iu the hands of separate 
companies, lie retired from the practice of law 
and removed to New York city to become president 
of this new organization. As stated above, (see 
Morgan, J. Pierpont) the Federal Steel Co. is one 
of the constituent companies of the United States 
Steel Corporation, with the organization of which 
Mr. Gary was prominently identified. He was 
made chairman of the board of directors as well as 
of the finance committee of this corporation. In 
honor of Mr. Gary, aud to commemorate the im¬ 
portant part he took in the formation of this enter¬ 
prise, the new city of Gary in Lake county, Ind., 
was named after him. The city of Gary was laid 
out in 1900 on the shores of Lake Michigau as the 
most suitable location for a mammoth plant con¬ 
sisting of sixteen blast, furnaces, ninety-eight open 
hearth furnaces,, coke works, aud finishing mills 
for making all kinds of structural steel, rails, 
plates, bar iron, axles, etc., and so planned as to be 
capable of indefinite expansion. The plan of con¬ 
struction, which exceeded iu magnitude anything 
of the kind ever undertaken before, provided for the 
housing of many thousands of workmen, and the 
land on the south side of the Calumet liver was 
reserved for that purpose. The distinction of 
this “ magic city,” as it lias bceu called, consists 
both in the rapidity of its growth and its perfec¬ 
tion in every detail What was in June, 1906, a 
barren waste had become, approximately two and 
a half years later, an industrial centre iu full 
activity, joining with a plant completely equipped 
for an immense output, a residential district pro¬ 
viding for all the necessities, comforts, educational 
aud spiritual advancement, aud amusement of its 
inhabitants. The actual manufacturing was begun 
in December, 1908, when the following features 
were completed an artificial water-way for the 
harboring of the ore vessels, extending a mile in 
land from Lake Michigan; beside it the unloading 
machinery and the blast furnaces for turning the ore 
into iron, and behind this the blast and open-hearth 
furnaces for turning the iron into steel, aud mills 
where the steel is rolled into commercial shapes. 
The population of the towu at that time already 
numbered over 15,000, housed in comfortable 
dwellings largely owned by themselves; two 
hotels, two banks, a newspaper and mauy stores 
were in operation, and plans laid for schools, 
churches of various denominations and a theatre. 
No other concern being prepared to undertake a 
work of such magnitude, the construction was en¬ 
trusted to two subsidiary concerns formed by the 
United States Steel Corporation, while the actual 
work was in the hands of various sub contractors. 
In order to avoid unnecessary labor all the under¬ 
ground work, such as the laying of sewers and 
conduits, was doue first, so that the entire city 
literally grew almost simultaneously from its foun¬ 
dations up. The carrying out of the plau in the 
face of mauy difficulties iu such a way as to pro¬ 
vide for the future needs of a community which 
was predicted to reach the number of 50,000 within 
a very short time, attests to the ingenuity aud 
foresight of the foundersand the eminent engineers 
engaged iu the work. Mr. Gary is also a director 
a large number of other corporations. lie was 
president of the town of Wheaton, Ill., during 1872- 


73 and upon its incorporation as a city in 1892 was 
elected its first mayor, serving for two terms, and 
for several years he served as presideut of its 
board of education. He was presideut of tlie 
Chicago Bar Association during 1893-94, and is 
a member of the Metropolitan Club, the New 
York Yacht Club aud the Lawyers’ Club of New 
York, the Union League and the Chicago Club 
of Chicago, the Automobile clubs of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Germany, France aud America, and 
also a member of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce The degree of LL.I). was conferred 
upoii him by McKeudree College. Air. Gary was 
married June 23, 1869, to Julia E , daughter of 
Amos C. Graves, of Aurora. Ill., and has two 
daughters, Gertrude, wife of Dr. Harry W. Sut¬ 
cliffe, and Bertha, wife of Robert W. Campbell. 
Mrs. Gary died in Juue, 1902, and he was married 
again on Dec. 2, 1905, to Mrs Emma T. Scott, of 
New York city, 

GAYLEY, James, metallurgist, was born at 
Lock llaven, Pa.. Oct 11, 1855, son of Samuel A. 
and Agnes (Malcolm) Gayley. His father was a 
native of the north of Ireland, and coming to this 
country in early manhood became a Presbyterian 
minister in Pennsylvania. 11 is maternal grand¬ 
mother was a sister of Sir Ilenry Bell, who first 
established steam navigation on the Clyde in Scot¬ 
land. He was educated at the West Nottingham 
Academy iu Maryland. This institution was the 
alma mater of Dr. Benjamin Bush, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and also of Dr. 
Samuel Finley, fifth president of Princeton Col¬ 
lege. From the West Nottingham Academy 51 r. 
Gayley went to Lafayette College, taking a couise 
in the department of mining engineering, and 
was graduated in 1876. He began his professional 
career as chemist of the Crane Iron Co. of Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. Three years later he went to the Mis¬ 
souri Furnace Co. of St. Louis iu the capacity of 
superintendent. That position he resigned to as¬ 
sume the mauagemeut of the blast furnaces of the 
E G Brooke Iron Company at Birdsboro, Pa. 
In 1885 lie was put in charge of the furnaces of the 
Edgar Thomson Steel Works at Braddock, Pa., 
which were owned by Carnegie Brothers A Co. 
Ltd., and which subsequently became the Carnegie 
Steel Company. There he 
was largely instrumental in 
bringing American blast fur- 
uace practice up to a plane 
never before attained. His 
reeord with the blast fur¬ 
naces, everything considered, 
has not been surpassed for 
fuel ecouomy, output iu pro¬ 
portion to cubic capacity of 
stoek or durability of liuiugs. 

The furnace practice in the 
Pittsburg district, where fuel 
was relatively cheap, was to 
use it waste fully and carry a 
heavy blast. Mr. Gayley at¬ 
tained better results with a 
moderate blast and relatively 
low fuel consumption per 
ton of iron, lie was next 
promoted to be manager of 
the entire Edgar Thomson 
plant, and in 1897 became 
managing director of the Carnegie Steel Company. 
While at the Edgar Thomson works lie was the 
first to install charging bins for the raw materials 
at the blast furnaces and also installed the first 
compound eondeusing engiue for supplying air 
blast to a blast furnace. At the ore docks of the 
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Carnegie Steel Co. at Conueaut, O., on Lake Erie, 
lie installed the first mechanical ore unloader 
and designed a vessel construction adapted to 
the use of such unloaders. During his brilliant 
career as an iron and steel maker, Mr. Gay ley 
has made many important contributions to the 
progress of the metallurgical industry. Among 
his valuable inventions may be mentioned the 
bronze cooling plate for blast furnace walls ; the 
auxiliary staud for holding the ladle while the Bes¬ 
semer heat is being poured, supplementing the 
crane and enabling two vessels to do the work for 
which four were formerly required, and the “dry 
blast.” The last-named invention is probably the 
most important since Neilsou’s application of the 
hot blast in its relation to the reduction of iron ores, 
but its usefulness is not restricted to blast furnace 
practice. Indeed, it is likely to revolutionize 
every branch of metallurgical industry in which 
oxides are deoxidized or metals reduced without 
oxidation. One of the chief causes of variations 
in the working of a blast furnace and of inequality 
in its product is found in the greater or less per¬ 
centage of moisture in the blast. In a single day 
this will sometimes range between practical dry¬ 
ness and practical saturation. Since iron was first 
made in the blast furnace it has been known that 
when the moisture content of the atmosphere was 
high the fuel consumption increased and the 
quality of product deteriorated. But when the 
air was dry the furnace worked better, consumed 
less fuel per unit of output and made a higher 
grade of iron. It was well known that this in¬ 
equality was due to the variable humidity of the 
blast, but such vicissitudes of furnace working 
were accepted as inevitable until Mr. Gayley con¬ 
ceived the idea of drying the air by taking the 
water out of it, and thus maintaining through all 
seasons ami all changes of weather the excellent 
conditions of furnace operatiou experienced when 
the weather is so cold as to reduce the humidity of 
the air to zero. This he accomplished by the simple 
and obvious expedient of drying the air by refrige¬ 
ration. Before going to the blowing engines the 
blast passes through a chamber containing pipes 
in which brine, cooled by anli 3 r drous ammouia, is 
circulated. Upon these pipes the moisture of the 
air is precipitated, and builds up in frost crystals, 
which are subsequently dissolved by heat. The 
dried air current then passes to the hot blast stoves, 
and from them into the furnace. The result is an 
important fuel economy, with a previously unob¬ 
tainable uniformity of furnace product. The net 
gain is from fifteen to twenty per cent., au impor¬ 
tant matter in the operations of a year, Even more 
conspicuous advantages are likely to result from 
this method of securing a dry blast, in ot her metal¬ 
lurgical operations, notably the dccarbonization of 
pig iron in the Bessemer converter. It is the one 
thing needed to perfect the pneumatic steel process 
and place it beyond the destructive competition of 
the opeu hearth. Mr. Gayley is probably the 
most highly qualified technical expert among 
those promiuent in the steel industry. When the 
great merger which created the United States Steel 
Corporation was formed in 1901, lie was made first 
vice-president, and carried into the larger organ¬ 
ization not only an invaluable experience but the 
confidence ami influence of Andrew Carnegie and 
the capitalists who then associated themselves with 
the business, llis work was of a most important 
character in having charge of the department 
of raw materials and their transportation, and 
he ably filled the position until 1909, when he 
retired from the company. Mr. Gayley is a 
director of the Windsor Trust Co., president of 


the Lake Superior Consolidated Mines, and a 
director of various railroads in the Northwest, 
lie is also a member of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, of which lie served as president 
during 1904-1906, and he is a member of the 
British Iron ami Steel Institute, the Lawyers’ Club, 
the Engineers’ Club, the Metropolitan Club and 
the University Club of New York city. Mr. Gay- 
ley’s contributions to the techuical literature during 
the past twenty five years have been numerous 
and important, and are found chiefly in the trans¬ 
actions of the American Institute of Mining Engi¬ 
neers, the British Iron and Steel Institute, and 
other American and foreign societies of which lie 
is a prominent anil honored member. Among his 
contributions to the transactions of the American 
Institute of .Mining Engineers are : “ A Chilled 
Blast Furnace Hearth ; ” “ Development of Amer¬ 
ican Blast Furnaces, with Special Reference to 
Large Yields;” “The Preservation of the Hearth 
A Bosh Walls of the Blast Furnacj ; ” and “ Ap¬ 
plication of Dry-Air Blast to the Manufacture of 
Iron.” In 1906 the University of Pennsylvania 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor 
of science. Mr. Gayley presented to Lafayette 
College Gayley Ilall, for the study of chemistry and 
metallurgy in 1902. lie was married in St. Louis, 
Mo., February, 1884, to Julia Thurston, daugh¬ 
ter of Col. Curtiss C. Gardiner. Her mother was 
a lineal descendant of Myles Standisli, and Col. 
Gardiner of Lion Gardiner, the first owner of 
Gardiner’s island off Long Island. They have 
three daughters, Mary Thurston, Agnes Malcolm 
and Florence Gayley. 

COREY, William Ellis, capitalist and second 
president of the United States Steel Corporation, 
was born at Braddock, Pa., May 4, 1866, son of 
Alfred A. and Adaliue (Tutz) Corey. Ilis father 
was a coal merchant, and a 
descendant of Benjamin 
Corey, who was the owner 
of a prosperous farm of 
nearly 300 acres which is 
now within the limits of 
New York city, and which 
he conducted successfully 
for many years. Young 
Corey received his education 
in the public schools of 
Braddock and at Duff’s 
Business College, Pittsburg. 

Pa. At the age of sixteen he 
eutered the chemical labor¬ 
atory of the Edgar Thomp¬ 
son Steel Works. This was 
at a time when the combined 
efforts of Andrew Car¬ 
negie and Capt. William 
Jones were spurring on 
the works to the break¬ 
ing of records at a pace 
which startled the entire manufacturing world, and 
youug Corey became one of the most conspicuous 
members of a group of some forty energetic young 
men who, under the leadership and tutelage of Mr. 
Carnegie, developed aud organized the manufac¬ 
ture of steel along lines which have placed the 
Uuited States in the foremost rank among the 
nations engaged in that industry. He is a distinct 
type of the self-educated man. lie was quick to 
see the opportunities that the uew r and growing 
industry offered, and lie bent all his energies to 
developing his mind and augmenting his public 
school education by attending night school while 
working in the daytime on a coal tipple. Promo- 
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tion came rapidly to suc.li a lad. In 1884 he was 
made weigh-mastor, aud two years later received 
a clerkship in the business of lice. lie left the serv¬ 
ice of the Edgar Thompson 8>teel Works in April, 
1887, to accept employment in the open hearth 
department of the Homestead Steel Works; in 
1889 he was made superintendent of the plate mill, 
aud in February, 1893, was promoted to be super¬ 
intendent of the armor plate department. Four 
years later he was made general superintendent of 
the works, succeeding Charles M. Schwab. About 
the same time he was admitted as a partner into 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd., to which position was 
afterwards added the superintendeney of the Car¬ 
rie Furnaces and the Howard Axle Works, thus 
becoming a director of the largest group of iron 
and steel manufacturing plants in the world and 
the commander of a large anny of skilled artisans 
and operatives. It was while he was employed at 
Homestead that Mr. Corey invented a process for 
producing reforged armor. Mr. Corey always per¬ 
formed his work faithfully, diligently and effi¬ 
ciently, and early demonstrated that the multipli¬ 
city of interests and responsibilities placed upon 
his young shoulders was not more than he eould 
assume, and that the confidence and trust imposed 
in him by Mr. Carnegie and others were not mis¬ 
placed. On April 1, 1901, he was elected president 
of the Carnegie 8teel Co., the National Steel Co., 
and the American Steel Iloop Co., and on Aug. 1, 
1903, he became president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, succeeding his bojffiood companion 
and lifelong friend. Charles M. Schwab. The busi¬ 
ness careers of Mr. Corey and Mr. Schwab disclose a 
striking analogy. Both men were born poor and 
educated themselves; both rose from the ranks of 
a dollar a -day laborer, and both were superinten¬ 
dents of important departments of great iron and 
steel industries at the age of twenty-one. Both 
became specialists of international repute in the 
manufacture of armor plate, and botli distinguished 
themselves in breaking the record of productive 
capacity in the industries with whicli they were as¬ 
sociated. In the orderly development of these two 
careers it was the most natural thing in the world 
that Mr. Schwab should be made the first president 
of the United States Steel Corporation upon its 
organization in 1901 and that Mr. Corey should 
succeed him in that office in 1903. lie is reserved, 
self contained and cautious. Mr. Schwab is 
dramatic and audacious; while Mr. Corey is 
methodical, diligent and indefatigable, ruling men 
by thoroughness of organization, exact supervision 
and mastery of details. He has few interests apart 
from the vast enterprise with which he is identified. 
The record of the operations of the United States 
Steel Corporation during the presidency of Mr. 
Corey presents an impressive story of American 
industrial enterprise. In the period since Mr. 
Corey’s election the corporation has paid to capital 
and labor upward of a billion of dollars, close to 
75 per cent, of the whole amount having gone to 
labor. It has paid to employes more than $12,000, - 
000 in bonuses, premiums aud dividends on shares 
of its stock held by them. Its employes have in¬ 
creased from about 150,000 to nearly 225,000, and 
its annual pay roll lias risen from $130,000,000 to 
$175,000,000. The expansion of the corporation 
during Mr. Corey’s administration includes three 
events of special importance. The first was the 
virtual completion of the “steel city” of Gary, 
Iud., (see Gary, Elbert II.), on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, where a total of $100,000,000 will have 
been spent in establishing a new industrial com¬ 
munity. The second was the. acquisition of the 
Tennessee Iron and Steel Co., and the third was 


the purchase of the Iron ore properties represented 
by James J. llill. With these additions to its 
holdings the United States Steel Corporation is 
capable of producing more steel than England or 
Germany. Under the policies instituted by Mr. 
Corey the productive capacity of the plants owned 
by the corporation has increased 33 per cent., and 
the cost of production has decreased 10 percent. 
The property held by the corporation includes 
nearly 125 blast furnaces, which turned out 42 per 
cent, of the 20,000,000 tons of pig iron produced 
in this country in 1907 ; some 150 or more works; 
1.000 miles of main line railroad, 50,000 cars, 1,000 
locomotives ; 50 mines, 18 docks for shipments of 
ore and coal, 105 ore ships, and more than 20 per 
cent, of the world’s known supply of iron ore. 
Apart, however, from its physical magnitude, 
representing a share and bond capitalization of 
nearly $1,500,000,000, the United States Steel 
Corporation has gained recognition as a new and 
powerful factor in modern industrial development 
by its policy of publicity, whereby the operations 
and condition of the corporation are fully disclosed 
to the country in regular official reports. Still 
more important in its bearing upon industrial 
problems was the introduction of a broad-gauge 
system of profit-sharing under which upwards of 
40,000 employes of the corporation have become 
holders of its shares, thus making them partners 
in what is perhaps the most entensive co-operative 
enterprise in the world. In the development of 
the corporation aloug the lines here indicated, Mr. 
Corey has been an active and sympathetic leader, 
and his efforts have won the earnest approval of 
the foremost students of industrial economy both 
in America and Enrope. In administering the 
complicated and numerous duties of his high posi¬ 
tion Mr. Corey is painstaking, exacting, thorough 
and a believer in perfect, organization. Ilis mag¬ 
nificent achievements are entirely the result of his 
persistent, hard labor and strict‘application, lie 
exemplified his own definition of a successful man 
when he said: “ The man who succeeds is the man 
with bulldog tenacity—who never gives lip. He 
is the man who does not ouly wbat he is told but 
more.” Mr. Corey is a member of the British Iron 
and Steel Institute, the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, and a director of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. He is also a member of 
the Ardsley Club, tbe Metropolitan Club, of 
New York, tbe Automo¬ 
bile Club of America, the 
Metropolitan Club of 
Washing ton, and the Du- 
quesne Club of Pittsburg. 

He is a hearty supporter 
of outdoor sports, includ¬ 
ing football and baseball, 
and his favorite recreation 
is horseback riding, in 
which he is an acknowl¬ 
edged expert. He was 
twice married; first to 
Laura Cook, by whom he 
had a son, and who di¬ 
vorced him in 1906; and 
second to Mabelle Gilman, 
an actress. 





CONLEY, William 
Henry, manufacturer, 
was born in Pittsburg, Pa,. June 11, 1840, son of 
George Washington and Matilda (Balsley) Conley. 
He earne of along-lived family, whose members as 
a rule lived beyond the age of eighty. Its first 
representative in this country was Nicholas Conley, 
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an immigrant from Ireland, who served in the revo¬ 
lutionary war on the side of the colonists. William 
llcury Conley began to earn his living at the age 
of twelve, working in a woolcu mill in Alleghany, 
Pa., his mother having been left a widow. A few 
years later he was apprenticed to an uncle in the 
printing business, staying with him for ten years at 
Blnirsvillc, O. lie removed with his uncle to Ply¬ 
mouth, O., about 1857, where he met his wife and 
there remained until 1805 when he returned to Pitts¬ 
burg. lie entered a commission house and later 
became a bookkeeper for James M. Piter, sheet- 
iron worker and copper-smith. In 1873 31 r. James 

M. Kiter died and Mr. Conley took a lmlf-intcrest 
in the business with Thomas B. Kiter, the tirm 
name being changed to Kiter & Conley; lie attend¬ 
ing to the financial ami oltiec work while Mr. Kiter 
attended to t lie outside aud mechanical part. Pros¬ 
perity attended the new company; its plant w r as 
enlarged from time to time, until it became the most 
extensive of its kind iu the world, engaged in the 
erection and equipment of steel plants, nil rethierics, 
blast furnaces and rolling mills. In 1884 John W. 
Seaver (now of Wellman, Seaver, 31 organ & Co., of 
Cleveland) and William C. Collin (later vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Kiter-Conley Co.), joined the tirm as as¬ 
sociate engineers. Mr. Conley’s connection con¬ 
tinued until his death in 1807and his name still lives 
in the corporate title. Mr. Conley was for more 
than tw T euty years a director in the old Third Na¬ 
tional Bank of Alleghany, uow the Alleghany Trust 
Co. lie was not a member of any lodge or club, but 
was a man of eminently social habits, and of a 
geniality that resulted in the formation of many 
strong friendships. During his residence iu Ohio 
he was a member of the Lutheran church, but after 
settling in Pittsburg he w r cnt to the Methodist 
church. lie w r as deeply interested in missions and 
ehurch work in general, and w r as aeeustomed to 
give Bible readings which were very fruitful of 
good. II is natural modesty prevented the public 
from knowing the objects and extent of his gifts 
to charity,but these were large and bestow ed w ith 
great impartiality. 31 r. Conley was fond of music, 
sang with taste, and had considerable proficiency 
in playing the flute and the guitar. lie w’as mar¬ 
ried at Plymouth, 0., in i860, to Sarah, daughter 
of Josiah Schafer of old Pennsylvania German 
stock, aud he died at Pittsburg, Pa., July 25, 

1897. 

COFFIN, William Carey, civil engineer, w T as 
born at Allegheny, Pa., Sept 7, 1862, son of 
William Carey and Jane McCormick (Osborne) 
Cotllu. lie is a descendant of Tristram Collin 
(1605-81), the original settler of Nantucket island, 
Mass., wriiosc descendants number over 150,000, 
including many noted names in American history. 
His education w T as received in the schools of his 
native city and at the w estern University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, where he w~as graduated C. E. in 1883. 
For a year after leaving college he was employed 
by the Keystone Bridge Co., Pittsburg, and in 
1884 became chief euginecr of the Fort Pitt 
Boiler Works, where he remained sixteen months. 
From 1885 to the present time(1910) helms been con¬ 
nected with the lirmof Kiter Conley Manufacturing 
Co,, manufacturers of iron and steel, of which 
he became vice-president on its incorporation in 

1898. Mr. Coffin has earned a well-merited dis¬ 
tinction in the work of designing and managing 
blast furnaces aud steel plants; having designed 
and constructed some of the larger works iu the 
United States and Canada, notably the blast furnace 
plant of the Dominiou Iron and Steel Co., Sydney, 

N. S. He has made an exhaustive study of com¬ 
mercial aud manufacturing conditions in Europe, 


aud has tilled contracts for the construction of 
steel structures iu Eugland, Ireland, Holland, and 
other countries, including tramways aud power 
houses in Glasgow", Bristol and Dublin. Among 
professional and learned bodies of which he is a 
member are the Engineers’ Club of New York 
city, the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the American Society of Mechanical En¬ 
gineers and the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. He is also a 
member of the Duquesue, 

I niversity and Country clubs 
of Pittsburg, and a Scottish 
Kite Mason of the 32d degree, 
lie was married, in 1889, to 
Vida, daughter of Alfred C. 

Hurst of Beaver, Pa. They 
have one daughter, Mary. 

VAN EVERY, John 
Broek, telegraph official, was 
born in Rochester, N. Y., 

July 30, 1839, son of Isaac 
Brock and Martha (Caldwell) 

Van Every, lie was edu¬ 
cated in public and private 
schools in Ins native city and 
at the age of fifteen took his 
first business position, that of 
a clerk in a banking office. 

Iu 1864 Mr. Van Every en¬ 
tered the service of the 
Western Cniou Telegraph Co. as assistant to 
Edward Chapman, auditor of the company at 
that time. Mr. Chapman w r as succeeded by Wil¬ 
liam II. Abel, who was forced by ill health to 
resign in October 1872. 31 r. Van Every’s skill 

as an accountant had been noted by the officers of 
that company, and it was the unanimous opinion 
that uo more competent man could be found to fill 
the vacancy ; accordingly he became the head of 
the auditing department and continued in that 
capacity wffien in 1879 he was elected acting vice- 
president, and in 1895 a vice-president. This 
responsible offiee he still holds (1910), continuing 
a term of service in the company interests of 
nearly fifty years’ duration. Every business detail 
of this great corporation comes tinder his direct 
supervision, entailing the exercise of a masterful 
vigilance and of executive ability of the highest 
order. 3Ir. 3'an Every is a member of the 
Lawyers’ Club and of the Society of the Genesee. 
He was married at Paris, Ontario, Canada, Feb. 16 
1866, to 3Iartha Aune, daughter of Elias P. For¬ 
syth, and has three sons living, Ernest Brock ; 
Leonard llall, and Herbert Forsyth. 

CLARK, Thomas Frederie, telegraph official, 
was born in Norfolk, England, July 9, 1845, son of 
Robert and Susan (Curry) Clark. lie received a 
good English education in private schools and 
under private teachers. lie began his business 
career in 1866 in a clerical position in London. 
Afterwards lie was employed in the engineering 
department of the Electric and International Tele¬ 
graph Co., which passed under government con¬ 
trol iu 1870, when lie entered the Postal Telegraph 
service. In 3Iay, 1871, he came to the United 
States, and being introduced soon after his arrival 
to Gen. Eckert, at that time general superintend¬ 
ent of the eastern division of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. in Ncw t York, he became the latter’s 
private secretary. When Gen, Eckert became 
president of the American Union Telegraph Co., 
31 r. Clark was elected secretary of that company; 
and on consolidation of the telegraph companies 
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in January, 1881, be returned to the service of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. lie was eleeted 
secretary of the American Telegraph A Cable Co. 

in 1882, and of the International 
Ocean Telegraph Co. live years 
later. In 1894 he was eleeted as¬ 
sistant to the president, in 1897 
acting vice-president, and in 
1898 a director and vice president 
of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. lie is also a director of the 
New York Telephone Co., New 
York Mutual Telegraph Co., 
Franklin Telegraph Co., Amer¬ 
ican Telegraph & Cable Co., 
International Ocean Telegraph 
Co., Gold & Stock Telegraph 
Co., Dominion Telegraph Co. 
of Canada, and several other 
companies affiliated with the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Mr. Clark possesses considerable 
literary ability and wields a 
fluent and graceful pen. He 
was married in New York city, 
July 8, 1879, to Mrs. Jenny Foster, daughter of 
Henry and Susan Phelps. 


ATKINS, George W. E., telegraph official, 
was born at Waverly, Humphreys co., Tenn., 
Oct. 2(>, 1850, son of Addison L. and Nancy S. 
(Coffin) Atkins. lie received a common-school 
education in his native town and at the age of 
fifteen years, his father’s resources having been 
impoverished by the civil war, he became a mes¬ 
senger in the telegraph office of the Nashville and 
Northwestern Railroad Co., at Johnsonville, Tenn., 
and there learned telegraphy, lie was afterwards 
employed as manager and telegraph operator at 
various telegraph offices in Kentucky, Tennes¬ 
see and Alabama, in the office of the train dis¬ 
patcher of the. Louisville and Nashville railroad 
at Louisville, Ky., and as manager at Gallatiu, 
Tenn., from which lie was promoted to service as 
a first-class operator in the main office of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., at Nashville, Tenn. 
While in Nashville, lie studied shorthand, and be¬ 
came so expert a stenographer, that he was trans¬ 
ferred from tlie operating room to the office of the 
general superintendent of the Western Union at 
Louisville, and in 1875 accompanied him to New 
York eitv as his assis¬ 
tant. 1 n*1878 lie became 
the assistant to the vice- 
president of the com¬ 
pany, and was after¬ 
wards put in charge of 
the contract department, 
having in the meanwhile 
studied law at every op¬ 
portunity. In 190b lie 
was elected acting vice- 
president and in 1907 a 
member of the board of 
directors and a vice- 
president of the com¬ 
pany. He is also vice- 
president of the Gold 
and Stock Telegraph 
Co., president of the 
Gold and Stock Life 
Insurance Association, 
a fraternal insurance 
organization; was treasurer of the Telegraphers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association for ten years, and is a 
member of the board of directors of a number of 



telegraph companies leased to or controlled by the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. He was married at 
Louisville, Ky., Sept. 15, 1875, to Mary M., 
daughter of Albert G, Chew, and has two sons. 

FEARONS, George Hadsall, lawyer, was born 
at Newport, Ivy., Nov. 9, 1858, son of George 
Richard, and Jennie Phoebe (Hadsall) Fearons, 
the former a native of Dublin, Ireland; the lat¬ 
ter of Kentucky. He was educated in public 
and private schools at Newport; at Mt. St. 
Mary’s College, Emmetsburg, Md., at St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo., and at the College of 
St. Francis Xavier, where he was graduated in 
1S71. He continued his studies at schools in 
Paris, Stuttgart and other European cities. 
During 1872-73 he studied law in his father’s of¬ 
fice iu Newport, and in the office of Hon. John 
G. Carlisle, Covington, Ivy., and then took the 
course at the Cincinnati Law School. For three 
years, 1877-80, he taught school at Toledo and 
Cincinnati, O., serving as principal at both 
places. In 1881 Mr. Fearons removed to New 
York city to beeome an assistant to the attorney 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
in 1885 succeeded him as attorney, being then 
only thirty-three years of age. In March, 1892, 
lie was appointed general at¬ 
torney to the company. He 
was made general eounsel to the 
Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. of New York in 
1885, and continued as such 
until Jan. 1, 1904. He was 
instrumental in organizing the 
American District Telegraph 
Co. of New Jersey in 1902, 
which brought together the dis¬ 
trict and electric signal com¬ 
panies operating in the United 
States for the Anglo-American 
Cable Co., and the Direct 
United States Cable Company, 
lie is president of the Havana 
District Telegraph Co., and 
vice-president of the Domin¬ 
ion Messenger and Signal Company of Canada, 
and of some sixty other corporations both at 
home and abroad, and looks after the legal busi¬ 
ness of all of them. In his capacity as general 
attorney of the Western Union Telegraph Co., 
lie has charge of all of their legal business, 
legislative matters, claims, etc. Every legal de¬ 
tail relating to Western Union suits through¬ 
out the United States comes under his personal 
supervision. To Mr. Fearons probably more than 
to any other, are due the present laws bear¬ 
ing upon telegraphy in this country. In every 
state of the Union the question of the exact 
responsibility of the Western Union toward the 
public has been the cause of litigation or legis¬ 
lative enactment and in nearly every ease Mr. 
Fearons and his associates have appeared to 
plead the cause of the company before the court 
or before congress. A notable case was the suit 
of Primrose vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., 
(U. S. Reports, 154, p. 1.), filed January 1888, 
in wfliieh it was held by the U. S. supreme court 
that the printed conditions on the reverse of the 
telegraph blank are a binding contract on both 
parties. This was the first and only message 
ease before the supreme court and determined 
the character of the responsibility of the com¬ 
pany. Primrose was a wool merchant of Phila¬ 
delphia and sued the company for $50,000, dam- 
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ages for changing the word “bey” to “ buy,” in 
a message to his Montana agent. The first word 
was a key word and meant “have sold ” and the 
change and its result caused a loss to the sender. 
Mr. Fearons is a member of the Bar Association of 
the State of New York and of the American Bar 
Association. lie was married in New York city, 
June 10, 1870, to Helen M. , daughter of Edward 
Phelan, of Mobile, Ala. She died in July 1807, 
and he was married again at Augusta, Ga., Jail, 
lit, 1890, to Marion F., daughter of Edward 
Phillips. By his first marriage he had a daughter, 
Geraldine, who became the wife of Edward 8. 
Skillin, and by his second marriage a son George 
Iladsall Fearons, Jr. 

TAGGART, William Rush, lawyer, was born 
at Smithville, Wayne co., Ohio, Sept. 4, 1849, son 
of Dr. William Wirt and Margaret (McCaughey) 
Taggart, and a great-grandson of John Taggart, 
who came from Newtown-1 Jmavaddy, Ireland, in 
1760, and settled first in York county, Pa., remov¬ 
ing after the revolution to Belmont county, O. 
11 is great-grandfathers on both sides served in the 
revolutionary war, while his grandfather, I sane 
Taggart, fought in the war of 1812. Both parents 
were of Scotch-lrish descent and were born in Ohio. 
William R. Taggart was educated in the Wooster 
(Ohio) high school, and in the University of Woos¬ 
ter, where lie was graduated in 1871. ile studied 
law with Martin Welker and Charles 31. Yocum, 
as well as at the law school of tin* University of 
Michigan, where he was graduated in 1873. Dur¬ 
ing 1872-73 he was connected with the U. S. geo¬ 
logical survey. In 1873 he entered the oilier of the 
solicitor of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. at Salem, 
()., as assistant and in 1878 became solicitor. Since 
1887 he has practiced in New York city, where he 
he was connected with the linn of Dillon A Swayne 
during the first four years of his residence. Since 
1890 he has been solicitor of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, with full charge of the liti¬ 
gations of that important corporation in New York 
city. One of his most noteworthy cases on behalf 
of this corporation was when the government at¬ 
tempted to cancel the contracts between the West¬ 
ern Union Telegraph Company and the Union 
Pacific, Northern Pacific, Central Pacific, and At¬ 
lantic & Pacific railroad companies, lie was coun¬ 
sel in the case of Sturges vs. the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.; in that of Laid- 
law vs. Russell Sage: and in 
the foreclosure proceedings 
upon the linesof the Wabash. 
St. Louis & Pacific railroad 
east of the Mississippi, as 
well as in the subsequent re¬ 
organization. Ile was con¬ 
nected with the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton A Dayton Railway 
Co. , as a member of its board 
and executive committee 
during 1895-1904, and with 
the Mansfield Street Railway 
Co. during 1892-1903, as an 
owner and member of its 
board. At present be is a 
director of the Rapid Ad¬ 
dressing Machine Company. 
He is a member of the 
Quill Club, the Union 
League Club, New York, 
the Ohio Society, the New 
York City Bar Association, the Sons of the Revolu¬ 
tion, the Military Order of the Loyal Legion, and 
the National Academy of Science; is a Knight 



Templar and an earnest member of the Presby¬ 
terian Church He is a man of exacting integrity 
and displays a rare good humor when relaxed from 
commercial cares. Mr. Taggart was married at 
Salem, ()., Sept. 13,1877, to Margaret, daughter of 
Samuel Waterworth, of Salem, Ohio, and has two 
daughters and a son. 



BROOKS, Belvidere, general superintendent 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co., was horn at 
Wheelock, Robertson co., Texas, July 6, 1859, son 
of Belvidere and Nancy 
White (Patrick) Brooks. 

I Iis father (1825-62) was 
a physician of note who 
was killed in the civil 
war. The son was edu¬ 
cated in the public schools 
of his native place, and 
in 1871 began business life 
as a messenger boy in a 
telegraph office at Nava- 
sota, Texas, where his 
widowed mother was 
living. During the years 
1877 and 1878 he was em¬ 
ployed as an operator and 
in other places of trust on 
the Houston and Texas 
Central railroad. In 1879 
he entered the Western 
Union Telegraph service 
and worked as an operator 
at Waco, Dallas, Sherman 
and Houston. In April, 

1880, Mr. Brooks was appointed manager at Nava- 
sota, and in January, 1881, was promoted to a 
clerkship in the superintendent’s office at Dallas. 
After a few months* service in that position, he 
was appointed manager at Waco, and subsequently 
managed the offices at El Paso and Galveston. On 
Nov. 1, 1890, Mr. Brooks became manager of the 
otlicc at Denver, Colo., where he remained until 
Jan. 1, 1893, and was then appointed assistant 
superintendent of the third district, with head¬ 
quarters in that city. Ile was advanced to the 
general superintendency of the eastern division. 
May 1, 1902, comprising the territory east of Pitts¬ 
burg and Buffalo, and north of Washington, in¬ 
cluding the maritime provinces of Canada, with 
headquarters in New York city. There are seven 
districts in the division, and the oversight of 
these requires thorough system, close attention to 
details and constant watchfulness. Mr. Brooks is 
a member of the Lawyers*, Lotos, and Now York 
Athletic clubs. Although preeminently a business 
man, he can enjoy recreation as eagerly as anyone, 
his favorite pastime being antomohiling. Ile was 
married at Waco, Texas, June 20, 1883, to Alpha 
M., daughter of George Bruce Gerald, and nas 
four sons: Gerald, Belvidere, George Bruce and 
Joseph \Y. Brooks. 


BARCLAY, John Charles, telegraph man¬ 
ager and inventor, was horn at Greenslmrg, Pa,, 
April 17, 1856, son of John and Julia (Bricker) 
Barclay, and a descendant of John Barclay, who 
emigrated from Scotland to America in 1684. Mr. 
Barclay began his business career at twelve years of 
age, by working as messenger in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad office at Greensburg, Pa., and in the course 
of a few months he became an operator. In 1878 he 
removed to Chicago, Ill., and while working in an 
office studied at the Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery, where he was graduated with the degree 
of D.D.S. in 1887. Ile practiced dentistry in 
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Chicago for eleven years, at the same time 
serving as niglit manager of the main telegraph 
office, and so acceptably were his duties per¬ 
formed, that in 189S he was induced to give up 
dentistry and to take the posi¬ 
tion of electrical engineer for 
the western division of the 
"Western Union Telegraph Co., 
with headquarters in Chicago. 
For four years he had charge 
of lines in the territory north 
of the Ohio and west of the 
Mississippi, and was obliged to 
travel far and wide. In 1905 
lie was transferred to New 
York city as chief electrical 
engineer, and in the following 
year was made assistant gen¬ 
eral manager. While in Chi¬ 
cago, Mr. Barclay became im¬ 
pressed with the* fact that the 
system of receiving messa¬ 
ges had serious defects, and 
began experimenting to improve it. In 1904 he 
patented the printing telegraph known by his 
name, which receives and prints messages on 
a standard typewriter, and which was said to 
be the most important invention in the tele¬ 
graph world since Edison introduced the quad- 
ruplex system. The system is capable of suc¬ 
cessful operation over any distance now covered 
by the ordinary Morse circuits. For high speed 
transmission, a perforated paper strip is em¬ 
ployed, which transmits over a wire a succes¬ 
sion of electrical impulses of various combina¬ 
tions. By an ingenious arrangement of select¬ 
ing relays, the impulses representing each char¬ 
acter are directed to a particular one of the 
thirty-two magnets, there being one magnet for 
each character; and for spacing between words, 
carriage shifting and paper-feed mechanism. All 
of these functions are performed locally, the im¬ 
pulses transmitted over the line wire being re¬ 
quired to actuate only one receptive relay. The 
printing of the message is accomplished on a 
typewriter of standard type, is printed on a 
regular telegraph message blank, and is all that 
could be desired in appearance and legibility; 
the letters being large, well shaped and evenly 
spaced, and the alignment practically perfect. 
A part of the system is a typewriter transmit¬ 
ter, also the invention of Mr. Barclay, by means 
of which the electrical impulses are conveyed 
directly to the line by manipulating the type¬ 
writer key-board, and the operator sends bis 
message directly to the line, thus saving the 
time consumed in handling a perforated tape. 
A knowledge of telegraphy is not essential to 
the use of this apparatus, accuracy of trans¬ 
mission being dependent only on accuracy in 
touching the keys, and the speed obtainable is 
only limited by the capability of the transmit¬ 
ting operator. Unless there are weather dis¬ 
turbances on the circuit, the service is practi¬ 
cally automatic; the old-time “sounder” and 
the need of receiving operators are done away 
with, and the reception of a message safe¬ 
guarded and free from errors is assured. The 
Barclay typewriter telegraph is now in use on 
most of the western union great trunk lines. Mr. 
Barclay also invented a lightning arrester and 
fuse, an improved quadruplex relay, a rheostat 
and a combination fire-alarm and night watch 
call box, which is in general use by the Ameri¬ 
can District Telegraph Co. of New Jersey 
throughout the United States. Air. "Barclay is a 


director in a large number of telegraph companies, 
viz., the American District, of New York and of 
New .Jersey ; Atlantic and Ohio ; Lynchburg and 
Abington ; Delaware River; Continental, of Penn¬ 
sylvania ; Kern Burner; Ohio and Mississippi , Paci¬ 
fic and Atlantic ; New York Postal : Philadelphia 
Local . Philadelphia and Wilkcsbarre : Southern 
and Atlantic ; Erie County ; Marine and Inland ; 
East Tennessee ; Susquehanna Kiver and North 
and West Branch ; American Union ; Missouri and 
Western ; National Telegraph, and San Antonio 
and Arkansas Pass. He is president of the Old 
Time Telegraphers Historical Association ; is a 
member of the New York Athletic and Atlantic 
Yacht clubs, and of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. In Masonic circles lie is a 
member of the Mystic Shrine and of the Knights 
Templar. 

DEALY, William Joseph, telegiaph expert, 
was born in New York city, Sept. 17, 1843, son of 
Michael C .and Mar} r Dealv. His father came from 
Ireland in 1841 and settled in New York city. 
The son was educated in the public schools of 
New York city r and Philadelphia, ami as a mes¬ 
senger hoy for the Atlantic and Ohio Compan}” in 
Philadelphia began his telegraphic career on Aug. 
9, 1857. A year later lie became an operator and 
in 1859 lie was sent to Magnolia. Md., by the Phil¬ 
adelphia, "Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad 
Company. During the civil war, in April, 1861, 
he was captured by bridge burners near Baltimore 
and by them detained until the work of destruction 
was completed. On September of the same year 
he became attached to the United States Military 
Telegraph services and was again captured in 1802 
at Harpers Ferry, but contrived to escape. A 
year later lie w T a*s called to "Washington, serving 
under the war department, and lie merited the con¬ 
fidence of the government to such a degree that 
he was entrusted with the secret military cipher 
and appointed manager at Fortress Monroe. After 
the war Mr. Deal}' entered the employment of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company in New York 
city as manager of tlie “ cable room.” In 1875 he 
was attached to the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph 
Company’s office, in New York city, and in 1879 
changed to the American Union Te'lcgraph Com¬ 
pany’s olficc. Later in the year he became superin¬ 
tendent of the French Atlantic Cable Company, and 
in 1881 the American Telegraph and Cable Co. sent 
him to Europe to organize 
its foreign stall". Returning 
lie was appointed cable 
manager of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., and 
put in charge of the general 
operating department. In 
1885. in addition, he be¬ 
came manager of the com¬ 
mercial news department 
of the Gold and Stock Tele¬ 
graph Company. Since 
1893 he has conducted that 
department with ability 
and fidelity. He is identi¬ 
fied with a number of tele¬ 
graphers’ societies, includ¬ 
ing the Telegraphers Mu¬ 
tual Benefit Association, 

Gold and Stock Life Insu¬ 
rance Association, the Old 
Timers, and the United 
States Military Telegraph Corps. Mr. Dealv was 
married in New r York city Nov. 27. 1873. to Edna, 
daughter of George A. Nicliolls. They have four 
children, Harry, Lela, Edna, and Frank. 
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HOLMES^ William, telegraph tariff expert, 
was horn in Cleveland, O., Jan. 18, 1841. sou of 
Amos F. and Ada (Proudfoot) 1 lohnes. lie was 
educated in the schools of Cleveland, O., and his 
first business experience 
was as clerk in the office 
of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company of 
Cleveland, ()., in 1801. 
During the civil war lie 
eulisted with the 84th 
Ohio volunteers, United 
States infantry, and was 
honorably discharged in 
1802. After the war he 
returned to the service of 
the Western Union 'Tele¬ 
graph Company. lie was 
^sent to New York in 1808 
to introduce the system 
of tariff rates by squares 
which his ingenuity had 
perfected and which he 
had suggested to the com¬ 
pany while in Cleveland 
four years before. The 
old system was to estimate the tolls by distance, but 
that became impracticable when a large number of 
offices was established, and Mr. Holmes plan pro¬ 
vides for the grouping of offices in squares of 2,500 
square miles and using air lines for distances 
between the squares to determine rates between 
individual offices. This was a great improvement 
and has been in vogue ever since. 31 r. Holmes is 
now superintendent of the tariff' and check bureau 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, in 
New York city, to which position he was appointed 
in 1880. 

STEELE, Isaac Nevett, lawyer and diplomat, 
was born at Cambridge, Md., April 25, 1800, son 
of James and Mary (Nevett) Steele, and grandson 
of Henry and Anne (Billings) Steele. Henry 
Steele was a native of England, and emigrated 
from Whitehaven to Oxford. Md., in 1730; he was 
a representative of Dorchester county at the 
convention which met at Annapolis, Md., in June, 
1774. Isaac Nevett Steele was educated in the 
Cambridge Public Academy under Rev. Nathaniel 
Wheaton, and at St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., 
and Trinity College, Hartford, Conn, lie began 
his law studies at the age of eighteen in the offices 
of Alexander C. Magruder and David Hoffman. 
After admission to the bar he rose rapidly to prom¬ 
inence, becoming not only a leader of the Maryland 
bar, but also ranking as one of the foremost law¬ 
yers in America. In 1839 he wasappointed deputy 
to Attorney-General Josiah Bayley for the Balti¬ 
more county court, an appointment that was con¬ 
tinued by his successor. lie was city attorney 
during 1872-74. in 1849 Mr. Steele was made 
charge d’affaires to Venezuela by Pres. Taylor, 
and remained at Caracas for four years. Upon 
one occasion he narrowly escaped death at the 
hands of rubbers who broke into the legation in 
the hope of finding the money of diplomatic rep¬ 
resentatives. which was sometimes entrusted to 
the charge d’affaires for safe-keeping. While in 
Venezuela Mr. Steele gained great credit for having 
secured the settlement of heavy claims on the part 
of citizens of the United States, which had been so 
long postponed as to be regarded as hopeless. 
Resuming his legal practice upon his return to 
the United States in 1853, he added to his laurels 
as a brilliant practitioner. There we re few T cases 
before the Maryland courts during his long pro¬ 
fessional career, involving great principles or large * 



lie died in Balti- 


interests, in which he was not prominent as coun¬ 
sel, and his name appears more frequently in the 
pages of Maryland reports than any other lawyer 
of his time. He w r as noted for the clearness of his 
statements, the strength and force of his logic and 
his power as a cross-examiner. Among the cases 
of note successfully handled by him was the prose¬ 
cution of Adam Horn, in 1843, whose eouvietion 
tor murder he secured after a seven days’ trial. 
Mr. Steele was one of the 
charter members of the 
Maryland Ulnb, and was 
one of its first governors. 

He wms also a member of 
the Maryland Historical 
Society, and was the second 
president of the Bar Asso¬ 
ciation of Baltimore, lie 
was married at Washington, 

1). 0., Jan 22, 1849, to Rosa 
Laiulonia, daughter of Hon. 

John Nelson, attorney-gen¬ 
eral of the United States, 
and had five sons : James 
Nevett, John Nelson, Char¬ 
les, Samuel Tagart and 
Henry Maynadier Steele, 
and three daughters, Mary, 

Rosa Nelson and Kate Steele, 
more. Md.. April 11, 1891. 

STEELE, John Nelson, lawyer, wms horn at 
Hagerstown, Md., April 1, 1853, son of Isaac 
Nevett and Rosa (Nelson) Steele. His father was 
United States charge d'affaires to Venezuela in 
1849, and his mother was a daughter of John Nel¬ 
son, attorney-general of the United States. The 
son wms educated in private schools of Baltimore, 
Md., and was graduated at the University of Vir¬ 
ginia in 1873 with the degree of B. L. Being too 
young to be admitted to the bar, he took the law 
course of the University of Maryland and in 1874 
received the degree of B.L. from the law depart¬ 
ment of that University. lie wms admitted to the 
bar in Baltimore, Md., in 1875, and began his 
professional career in the law offices of his father 
in that city with whom he was associated for 
fourteen years. In 1889 Mr. Steele formed*a part¬ 
nership under the firm name of Steele, Semmes & 
Carey (Mr. Semmes being a nephew of the cele¬ 
brated Admiral Semmes, of Confederate fame), a 
firm wdiieh secured eminent stauding both at the 
bar and in financial circles. Afterwards, as Steele 
and Semmes, it won the continued respect and com¬ 
mendation of the pnblie as general practitioners, 
and for its skilful handling of interests entrusted 
to its care in the state and federal Courts. Some 
of the important cases argued by him in the court 
of appeals of Maryland are the following: Lazear 
v. National Union Bank of Maryland, Garrett v. 
Lake Roland Elevated Railroad Company, Scott 
v. Baltimore <fc Ohio Railroad Company, and Don¬ 
nelly v. Baltimore Trust & Guarantee Company ; 
and in the supreme court of South Carolina, the 
case of Moore v. Tillman, the governor of the state, 
involving the constitutionality of an act passed by 
the state of South Carolina, for the refunding of 
its six per cent, bonds. Mr. Steele made a spe¬ 
cialty of corporation law, in which he was a 
recognized authority. In 1906, he moved to 
New York to become the general counsel of the 
American Smelting & Refining Company, the 
firm of M. Guggenheim’s Sons, and the various 
companies with w hich that firm is connected. 
Mr. Steele’s practice at the present time is con¬ 
fined to the business of M Guggenheim's Sons 
and the corporations iu which they are interested. 
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for which charge his experience in the laws 
governing sueh enterprises admirably fits him. 
>lr. Steele was park commissioner for Baltimore 
city during 1898-1900, presi¬ 
dent of the Bar Association 
of Baltimore in 1900, and 
during 1900-0 president of 
the State Board of Law Ex¬ 
aminers of Maryland. He is 
a member of the Union, 
Calumet, Lawyers’ and City 
Lunch clubs of New York, 
the Garden City" Golf Club, 
the Baltimore Country Club 
and the Maryland Club of 
Baltimore, lie was married, 
March 4, 1880, to Mary Al- 
rieks, daughter of William 
M Pegram of Virginia and 
has one son, John Nelson, 
Jr., and one daughter, Mar¬ 
garet M. Steele. 


STEELE, Charles, lawyer and capitalist, was 
born in Baltimore, Md., May 5, 1857, son of Isaae 
Nevett and Rosa (Nelson) Steele. On his mother’s 
side one of his ancestors was Roger Nelson, who, 
while serving as a brigadier-general in the revolu¬ 
tionary war, was severely wounded at the battle of 
Camden. Subsequently for several years lie was 
a member of congress, and from 1810 until his 
death associate judgeof the fifth judicial court of 
Maryland. Ilis son John, the maternal grand¬ 
father of thesubjeet of this sketch, was a distin¬ 
guished member of congress, United States minister 
to Naples, and during 1843-45 attorney-general of 
the United States. Charles Steele was educated at 
the Uuiversity of Virginia and was graduated there 
with the degree of M. A. in 1878. lie then studied law 
at Columbia College,New York and in the ofiiee of 
S. L. M. Barlow and DavidDudley Field. Having 
been admitted to the bar in 1880, he formed a legal 
co-partnership with William Dorsheimer, who was 
lieutenant-governor of New York. This partner¬ 
ship continued under the name of Dorsheimer, 
Baeon A Steele until 1884, when he retired from 
the firm. Meanwhile he had been associate coun¬ 
sel of the New York. Lake Erie A Western railroad 
before it was reorganized as the Erie, and in that 
capacity lie worked unerringly toward the solution 
of the many complications, both legal and financial, 
in which the coinpauy was involved. Ilis training 
with the road was of subsequent great value to 
him, when he became a member of the firm of 
Seward, Guthrie & Steele, and took a leading part 
iu the reorganization of a number of the lines 
which are constituents of the present Southern 
railway system. When, in 1899, Charles H. Coster, 
a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., died, 
Mr. Steele was invited to take this place. Mr. 
Steele is a legal specialist and a master of the 
seienee of business management. As an authorit}' 
on corporation law and railroad specialist he ranks 
among the foremost, lie is a director of the United 
States Steel Corporation, Adams Land & Building 
Co., Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co., At¬ 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, Chicago A Erie Railroad 
Co., the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Rail¬ 
way Co., the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Rail¬ 
way Co., the Erie and Jersey Railroad Co., the 
Erie Railroad Co., the General Electrie Co., the 
Gnlf, Colorado A Santa Fe Railway Co., the In¬ 
ternational Harvester Co., the International Mer¬ 
cantile Marine Co., the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Co., the Lehigh Valley Railway Co., the National 


Tube Co., the New Jersey & New York Railroad 
Co., the New York, Susquehanna & Western 
Railroad Co., the Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
the Pere Marquette Railroad Co,, the Santa Fe, 
Prescott & Phoenix Railway Co., the Southern 
Railway Co., and the Standard Trust Co.; member 
of the board of managers of the Adams Express Co., 
and president and director of the Buffalo Creek 
railroad. Mr. Steele is a member of the Associ¬ 
ation of the Bar of the City of New York, the St. 
Anthony Society, and the Union, Lawyers’, Met¬ 
ropolitan, New York Athletic, Racquet and Tennis, 
Church and Down Town elubs of New York. He 
was married in 1885, to Nannie Gordon, daughter 
of Seth B. French, and has three daughters. 

STEELE, Henry Maynadier, civil engineer, 
was born in Baltimore, Md., Sept. 26, 1865, the 
fifth sou of Isaac Nevett and Rosa L. (Nelson) 
Steele. He received a thorough classical educa¬ 
tion, attending the Shenandoah Valley Academy 
at Winchester, Virginia, and after graduating there 
in 1882 took a special course of two years at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He began 
his professional career with the engineering depart¬ 
ment of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, engaged 
on maintenance of way work, and preliminary and 
location surveys. He beeame associated with the 
United States geological survey for a brief period 
in 1886, resigning to ae- 
cept the positiou of inspec¬ 
tor of masonry construc¬ 
tion for the New York, 

Lake Erie & Western 
railroad. Iu March, 1887, 
he was appointed assis¬ 
tant engineer in charge of 
field work and general 
construction on the Erie 
railroad, and held that 
position until Deeemher, 

1890, when he was pro¬ 
moted to the office of prin¬ 
cipal assistant engineer. 

In this capacity, he di¬ 
rected the preparatiou of 
all plans, surveys and 
construction work inci¬ 
dent to the chief engineer’s 
office of this important 
railway system during one 
of its exteusive reeoustruct ion periods. On account 
of ill health, in January, 1893, Mr. Steele was com¬ 
pelled to resign from the Erie Railroad Co. and from 
participation iu active railway w T ork. lie returned 
to his native city (Baltimore) and there opened an 
office as southern agent for the Hall and Johnson 
Railroad Signal Companies, in which capacity he 
advised with inan}^ of the southern group of rail- 
ways, as to the most advanced methods of inter¬ 
locking signal and block signal equipments. Con- 
tiuued ill health uecessitated the abandonment of 
bis active professional duties for some years, which 
were spent in Asheville. N. C., where Mr. Steele 
did some scattered work as consulting engiueer, 
but devoted most of his time to the regaining of 
his health. In October, 1897, he was appointed to 
the offiee of civil engineer for the Central of Geor¬ 
gia Railway Company, engaged upon speeial re¬ 
porting and surveying work, and in November, 
1900, was elected to the otfiee of chief engineer of 
this railway system. He was actively eugaged in 
the reconstruetiou, development and extensions of 
this railway until July, 1906. and during this period 
resided in Savannah, Georgia. He resigned from 
the Central of Georgia Railway Company in July, 
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1900, to accept the office of chief civil engineer 
forthe engineering and contracting firm of J. G. 
White & Co. of New York, which office he still holds 
(1910). Mr. Steele is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the American Railway 
Engineering A Maintenance of Way Association, 
the National Geographic Society, the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, the Amer¬ 
ican Forestry Association, the Engineers’ Club, the 
New York Athletic Club, the Railway Club, the 
Lawyers’ Club of New York, and tin* Kockaway 
Hunting Club of Cedarlmrst, L 1. lie was married 
Feb. 0, 1*94, to Margaret 1 lollins. daughtcrof Hollins 
McKim of Baltimore, and has two sons, Henry M. 
and Hollins McKim, and one daughter, Elise Yoor 
hecs Steele. 



BURRELL Frederiek Augustus Muhlen¬ 
berg, financier, merchant, manufacturer and 
philanthropist, was born at Aaronsburgh, Pa., 
March 13, 1858, soil of John 
Ilgen and Susan Elizabeth 
(Schwartz) Burrell. On ac¬ 
count of the large family, he 
early realized the necessity 
of making his own way in the 
world, without material help 
from his parents, and so 
anxious was he to embark on 
a business career that at the 
early age of thirteen years he 
secured a position with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
and soon became one of their 
telegraph operators. Mean¬ 
while lie entered upon a 
systematic course of study 
to prepare himself for col¬ 
lege under the tutelage 
of his elder brother, at 
Pennington, N. J. Later, 
he entered the Pennington 
Seminary, and then matriculated at Columbia L Di¬ 
versity/ He bad reached his sophomore year, 




when* his father died unexpectedly and a large 
share of the support of his mother and young 
brothers and sisters fell upon him. He at 
once obtained a position as train despatcher 
and ageut with the Ninth Avenue Elevated Rail¬ 
road Co., New York. After a short time he en¬ 
tered the employ of John Dunphy, one of the 
pioneers in the leather trade in the district 
known as “ The Swamp,” near the Brooklyn 
Bridge. In his capacity as clerk for Mr. Dun- 
phy, he attracted the attention of Charles A. 
Sehieren, another leather tanner and merchant, 
who took a fancy to the young man. Knowing 
Mr. Burrell’s father, Mr. Sehieren suggested 
that his opportunities would be better if he 
transferred his services to the latter’s own firm, 
and he did so in 1878. Subsequent events 
showed that Mr. Schieren’s judgment of young 
Burrell’s capacities had not been at fault, for 
in eight years his services had become so valu¬ 
able, and his knowledge of the details of the 
business was so thorough, that when the busi¬ 
ness was incorporated on Feb. 1, 190S, Mr. Bur¬ 
rell was made vice-president, a position he still 
holds (1910). During Mr. Burrell’s connection, the 
firm has been wonderfully prosperous, and Us 
business has increased enormously. The main 
office is a magnificent building in New York, 
with branches in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Denver and Brooklyn, and several in 
Europe. Mr. Burrell has been active in many 
directions outside the leather business. He has 
been a trustee of the Brooklyn Savings Bank, 


and a director of the Ilolston Extract Co., of 
Bristol, Tenn., and of the Qnogne Gas Co., of 
Quogne, Long Island. He was one of the organ¬ 
izers of the Flatbush Trust Co., and secretary 
of its organizing committee, and has since 
served as a director and member of its execu¬ 
tive committee. He is also vice-president of 
the Dixie Tanning Co., a corporation of Bristol, 
Tenn. Mr. Burrell has also been very active as 
a philanthropist. He has long served as the 
vice-president of the Brooklyn Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and has in¬ 
augurated a number of the movements that 
have resulted in so much good in that direc¬ 
tion, and he is a trustee of the Brooklyn Young 
Women’s Christian Association, of which his 
wife is treasurer. He is a deacon of the Cen¬ 
tral Congregational Church of Brooklyn, to the 
building up of wiiich he has devoted much time 
and attention. Mr. Burrell is a man ot' much 
refinement and his tastes are musical and ar¬ 
tistic. He w r as married in 18SS to Alice Mand, 
daughter of Richard Thackray, of Brooklyn, 
and has four children, Edith Gertrude. Harold 
Arthur, Kathrine Thackray and Frederick 
Donald Burrell. 

SCHIEREN, Charles Albert, )Jr., treasurer 
of the Charles A. Sehieren Co., was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May S, 1869, son of Charles 
Adolph and Mary Louise (Bramm) Sehieren. 
His father (q. v ) is one of the foremost citizens 
of Brooklyn, having served as the mayor of 
tlmt city, 1893-95, and is the inventor of the 
** electric belt,” the “ American joint leather 
link belt,” and the *‘ perforated belt,” which 
are extensively used throughout the entire 
world, and whose tanning business in Bristol, 
Tenn., Brooklyn, N. Y., and in the Sehieren 
building, 30 to 38 Ferry street, Now York, is 
one of the largest and best equipped establish¬ 
ments of its kind in the world. The son re¬ 
ceived a thorough education in the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. He began his business 
career in his father’s company in 1SSG as office 
boy. Twra years later he wras promoted to be 
advertising manager. In 1890 he went on the 
road as traveling salesman for some seven 
years, and the present high standing of the 
concern is largely due to his success and execu¬ 
tive ability. He has been a partner in the 
business since 1898, and upon the incorporation 
of the business in 1908, with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, he became trea¬ 
surer, a position he now oc¬ 
cupies. He was largely in¬ 
strumental in developing the 
foreign business of the con¬ 
cern, having established a 
branch house for Europe at 
Hamburg in 1900. In 1900. 

Duxbak waterproof and 
steamproof leather belting 
wras introduced, which has 
met with phenomenal success 
and is now being sold and 
used in all foreign countries 
as well as in the United 
States. lie is a member of 
the Union League Club of 
New York, the New York 
Yacht Club, the New York 
Athletic Club, the Lawyers’ 

Club, the Columbia Yacht Club and the Ma¬ 
chinery Club, being treasurer and a member of 
the board of governors of the last. Mr. 
Sehieren is unmarried. 
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BORGLUM, [John] Gutzon [de la Mothe], 

sculptor and painter, was born near Reno, New, 
j\Iar. 25, 1S67, son of James de la Mothe and Ida 
(Michelsen) Borglum, aiul a brother of Solon S. 
Borglum. His father, by profession a physieian, 
was born in Demark, wlienee lie emigrated to the 
United States in 1S64, settling first in Omaha, 
Neb., and later practicing medicine in Fremont, 
Neb. The son’s early education was obtained in 
the publie schools in Fremont and Omaha, and at 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas. 11 is artistie bent 
became apparent at an early age, and his first 
serious art studies were begun at 
the San Francisco Art Association 
under the tutelage of Virgil Wil¬ 
liams and of \\ illiam Keith, the 
famous landscape painter. To the 
latter he especially owed his 
early impulse toward the roman- 
tie and dramatic in art expression. 
In 1890-91 he went abroad, and 
after a stay of about six months 
in Paris sent to the Salon a piece 
of seulpture — a horse standing 
guard over his dead Indian master 
—whieh was a theme from the 
life most familiar to him, and 
was portrayed with simplicity 
and sincerity. It was accepted, 
and obtained for Mr. Borglum the 
honor of a membership in the Soci6te Nationale 
des Beaux Arts, lie exhibited in the Salon in 
the following year — both canvases and sculpture — 
and in the same year also held an exhibition of 
his work in Spain. Returning to the United States 
in 1893, he devoted himself to modelling and paint¬ 
ing, mainly such subjects as he held to be essentially 
characteristic of American life. It was at this 
period that his brother, Solon, joined him, and 
studied under him. In 1895 he took some small 
pieees of sculpture and some paintings to England, 
and in the next year held a “one man” exhibition 
at the Hanover galleries, London. His produc¬ 
tions were highly commended, and aroused especial 
interest for their distinctively American type. The 
queen of England sent to have three of his canvases 
shown at Osborn, and his exhibition was imme¬ 



diately followed by orders from all sides for por¬ 
traits and busts. About this time lie began to 
essay drawing. lie pictured the incidents of the 
Boer Avar for a number of publishers, and in 1S9S 
he received a commission to paint the mural 
decorations for the Queen’s hotel at Leeds. In 
spite of his successes in England and the honors 
aeeorded him by the Freneh national academy, 
Mr. Borglum again returned to the United States 
in 1902, and opening a studio in New York city, 
entered the list of competitors for the Grant 
Memorial at Washington. Sinee that time he 
lias painted the Shakespearian character protraits 
for the house of Philip Ashton Rollins of New 
York; twelve panels illustrating “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream;” “The Coming of Guinevere,” 
and various smaller pictures. Here he also com¬ 
pleted his group “ Mares of Diomedes,” now in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York eity, 
and executed the small bronzes of Ruskin and 
Nero, and the sixty devices for gargoyles for the 
Princeton dormitory, class of '79. in 1908 he 
executed in marble a eolossal head of Abraham 
Lincoln, the original of which, being purchased by 
a connoisseur and presented to the United States 
government, stands in the rotunda of the capitol 
at Washington, while bronze replicas aroused 
the admiration of the public throughout the 
eountrv. Another work of large proportion is 
bis equestrian statue of Sheridan in Washington. 


The group “North America” for the Bureau of 
American Republics, Washington and a bas-relief 
depicting Washington’s farewell to his generals 
for the same building were completed in 1909. 
Some of his other notable compositions are: “ Aban¬ 
doned,” owned by George W. YYung of New York; 
“The Dorse Thief,” “Pan’s Hollo*,” and “Home¬ 
ward,” on canvas, and “ Death and the Chief,” 
“Seouts,” “ Pursued bvU.S. Troops,” “Remorse,” 
“I’ve piped to ye and ye have not danced,” “The 
True Atlas,” “Motherhood” and “The Martyr” 
in seulpture. Mr. Borglum is said to have been 
influenced by his early religious environment 
towards the the realistic manner of the Italian 
Renaissance, but gradually he has tended per¬ 
ceptibly towards the impressionistic and idealistic 
school, particularly as represented in Rodin and 
Whistler. Yet he has never allowed himself to 
be earned to the verge of incoherence, lie adheres 
to a manly clearness in externals, whatever elusive 
element of poetry or mysticism may be inherent 
in his theme, and he employs a teehnie so discrim¬ 
inating that while the idea perpetually subserves 
detail, it does so through balanced values of proeess 
that make the whole satisfying and intelligible. 
In his small bronzes as in his large pieees a 
like mastery of theme and process is manifest. 
His “Ruskin” was characterized as the “biggest 
little monument ” ever produced, his Lincoln a 
living image of the original, while his “True Atlas” 
is an exquisite handling of an idealistic subject 
with sufficient realism to make it essentially human. 
His work is a marked contribution to modern 
art, yet it possesses much of the elemental power 
which does not allow identification with the warp 
and inode of any limited period. Mr. Borglum 
was married at Short Beach, Conn., May 20. 1909, 
to Mary Williams, daughter of Giles Montgom¬ 
ery, a missionary in Turkey. Mrs. Borglum is 
a graduate of Wellesley College, and a distin¬ 
guished scholar and assyrologist, who received the 
degree of Ph.D. from the University of Berlin in 
1901. 

WHARTON, Edith, author, was born in New 
York eity, in 1862, daughter of George Frederick 
and Lucretia Stevens (Rhinelander) Jones. Her 
great-grandfather on the maternal side was Gen. 
Ebenezer Stevens (1751-1823), who participated in 
the “ Boston tea-party,” took part in the expedition 
against Quebee, and commanded the artillery at 
Yorktown. She is elosely related to the Seher- 
inerhorn and Rhinelander families, the names being 
those of two of her grandparents. As a child she 
lived much abroad, and received a classical educa¬ 
tion. Her first published story, “Mrs. Manstey’s 
View,” appeared in “ Scribner’s Magazine” in 1891. 
This was followed by a number of short stories, 
the refined intellectual quality of whieli plaeed them 
in that elass whose chief exemplar in Ameriea had 
hitherto been Henry James Her first book, 
although not a novel, revealed a characteristic of 
the author which is fundamental to all her writings 
—aesthetic culture. It was “The Decoration of 
Houses” (1897), written in collaboration with 
Ogden Codman, Jr. Later she wrote “Italian 
Villas and Their Gardens” (1901), and “Italian 
Backgrounds” (1905), books of the same order. 
A reviewer in “ Putnam’s Magazine” said of them: 
“To the vast amount of wealth in this eoontry, so 
blindly and often so fatuously groping after 
expression, Mrs. Wharton has pointed a way. . . . 
She is the first to combine in the service* of the 
propaganda in question a social authority, a tech¬ 
nical knowledge, and a literary talent like her own. 
The fact marks an interesting point in the history of 
American culture.” In 1899 a collection of her short 
stories was published under the title of “ The Greater 
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Inclination,” followed in 1900 by “The Touch¬ 
stone," a novelette, in which character is studied 
from an essentially feminine point of view. A 
collection of short stories called “Crucial Instances” 
appeared in 1S91, and in 1902 Mrs. Wharton trans¬ 
lated Hermann Sudennann’s play, “ Es lebe das 
Leben” under the title of “The Joy of Living” for 
the English aetress Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Her 
version made this dramatic masterpiece a literary 
one as well, preserving both the Germanic treat¬ 
ment of the theme by the author and the univer¬ 
sality of its appeal. In the same year her first long 
novel, “The Valley of Decision/’ was published. 
The book was the result of long and sympathetic 
study of Italy. Its purpose was to picture the 
disintegration of old ideals which took place in that 
country in the eighteenth eentury, when monarchi¬ 
cal and religious traditions were giving place to 
the conception of man’s right to govern himself 
and his soul. So successful was the achievement 
of this design that the work w'as hailed as a new r 
order of literature, not an historical novel in the 
usual sense of that term, but history itself, vivified 
by recreative imagination. The newspaper press 
was extravagant in its praise, expending epithets 
which should havo been reserved for Mrs. Wharton’s 
later publications. The “Pall Mall Gazette” 
ealled it a “great novel, perhaps the greatest of its 
kind our language has produced," and the New ^ ork 
“Critic” said: “It is as near to perfection as things 
human get to he.” Comparisons of the author to 
Henry James gave plaee to comparisons with Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, an indication that Mrs. Wharton 
was shortly to be recognized as a master sui generis 
of her art. ' This recognition came with “ Sanctuary” 
(1903), the story of a woman’s conscience and 
affeetions twice racked in a matter of honor, first 
by her betrothed, and twenty-five years afterward 
by her son. Her “Descent of Man and Other 
Stories” (1904), won greater popularity than her 
>revious books, and with the publication of “The 
louse of Mirth” (1905), she achieved the* height 
of both popular and artistic success. Entitling this 
novel from a text in Ecclesiastes: “The heart of fools 
is in the houseot mirth,” she depleted the emptiness 
and folly of the life of the idle rich, showing in 
particular the demoralizing effect of such an exist¬ 
ence upon a beautiful and brilliant girl, who, how¬ 
ever, is saved from moral ruin, though at the cost of 
social position, beauty, health, and life itself, bv 
the influence of a man whose love in her folly she 
had rejected. The novel was for some time the 
most talked about book in America. Its remark¬ 
able hold upon readers was due, as Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick pointed out in the “Atlantic Monthly,” 
to the masterful w r ay in which the author brushed 
aside the accepted canon of “literary determination 
and realism,” in order to concentrate the reader’s 
interest upon her heroine. It was dramatized by 
the author in collaboration with (Hyde Pitch, hut 
met with only moderate success on the stage, and 
in 1908 a translation was published in France, 
with an introduction by Paul Bourget, who declared 
that “The House of Mirth” was the greatest novel 
that the United States has produced, ranking with 
the work of no less a master than Balzac. That 
she is in sympathy with French life and character 
w r as shown by her novel “Madame de Tr cymes” 
(1907), whose purpose was to contrast the sol¬ 
idarity of the French family with the individual 
freedom maintaining in America, and in 1908 she 
w r rote a novel in French entitled “Les Met tears en 
Scene,” a story of rich Americans worming their 
way into Parisian society by the aid of a young 
well-born Frenchman and a charming girl wdio have 
made it their business to secure social recognition 
for wealthy people ambitious of such distinction. 


Her other books are “The Fruit of the Tree” 
(1907), and “A Motor Flight through France/* 
(1908), the latter combining fancy and insight and 
aneient lore with characterizations of famous 
cathedrals, wayside inns, fortified churches, and 
villages not on maps or timetables. Mrs. Wharton, 
was married in 1885 to Edward Wharton, a banker 
of New York. 

LOWELL, Abbott Lawrence, twenty-fourth 

president of Harvard University (1909- ), w'as 

born in Boston, Mass , Dee. 13, 1850, son of Augustus 
and Katherine Bigelow' (Law'rence) Lowell. His 
first American ancestor was Pereival Lowell, who 
sailed in the “Jonathan” from Worcestershire, 
England, in 1039, and settled at Newbury, Mass. 
The line of descent is traeed through his son John; 
his son John, who married Hannah Proctor; their 
son Ebenezer, who married Elizabeth Shatter; their 
son Itev. John, who married Sarah Uhainpney and 
was the first Low'ell to graduate at Harvard College 
(1721); their son John, who married Sarah Iliggin- 
son; their son John, who married Rebceea Amory; 
their son John Amory, who married Susan C. Lowell, 
and their son Augustus, who w'as the father of the 
subject of this sketch Hon. John Amory Low'ell 
(rj.v.) was the first trustee of the Low'ell Institute 
and Judge John Lowell was a direct ancestor of 
Francis Cabot Lowell, one of the chief founders of 
cotton manufacturing in Massachusetts; of John 
Lowell, Jr., the founder of Lowell Institute, and of 
James Russell Lowell, the poet Pres. Lowell's 
mother wasn daughter of Abbott Lawrence (q.v.), at 
one time United States minister to England. Abbott 
Lawrence Low'ell was graduated at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity in the elass of IS77. He was especially pro¬ 
ficient in mathematics and also distinguished him¬ 
self in athletics, having won on one occasion both 
the mile and three-mile race in the same afternoon. 
After two years at Harvard Law' School and one 
year in the law' ofhee of Messrs. Russell & Putnam 
of Boston he received the degree of LL.B in 1880. 
He was immediately admitted to the bar, and for 
seventeen years practiced law in partnership with 
his kinsman Francis Cabot Lowell, Frederick Jesup 
Stimson being a member of the 
firm during the last six years. 

Retiring from the bar in 1897, 
he became lecturer at Harvard 
University and two years later 
was appointed professor of 
the science of government 
lie filled this chair so accept¬ 
ably and displayed such quali¬ 
ties' of business ability, tact 
and executive force that when 
Pres. Eliot resigned in 1909 he 
was selected by the corporation 
to succeed him. In his in¬ 
augural address on Get. (>, 

1909, Pres. Lowell said: “A 
discussion of the ideal eollcge 
training would appear to 
lead to the conclusion that 
the best type of liberal edu¬ 
cation in our eomplex mod¬ 
ern world aims at producing men who know' a 
little of everything and something well.” Soon 
after taking offiee he introduced a radical change in 
Harvard's elective system by abandoning the plan of 
unlimited eleetives and providing for a considerable 
amount of work by the student in some one field 
and the general distribution of other subjects under 
the direction and advice of the faculty. His writings 
have won him international recognition as one of the 
few' high authorities on the history and science of 
government in the English-speaking world They 
are: “Transfer of Stock in Corporations/’ in cot- 
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laboration with Judge Francis 0. Lowell (1SS4); 
“Essays on Government” (1889), “Governments 
and Parties in Continental Europe” (1896), 
“Colonial Civil Service,” in collaboration with Prof. 
II. Morse Stevens (1900); “The Influence of Party 
upon legislation in England and America” (1902) 
and “The Government of England” (1908). From 
the moment Pres. Lowell began his teaching at 
Harvard he impressed both students and colleagues 
with his forceful personality. His elementary course 
in government was considered the most stimulating 
line of instruction, as well as the most popular, 
given to undergraduates. He was a member of the 
Boston school committee and the executive com¬ 
mittee of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Is now a member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
and the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. Pres. Lowell 
lias been trustee of the Lowell Institute of Boston 
since 1900. In that capacity he has the full financial 
management of the trust, selects the lecturers and 
in all ways carries on the affairs of the institute in 
the service of public education. He was married 
June 19, 1879, to Anna Parker, daughter of George 
G. Lowell of Boston, also a descendant of the above 
mentioned Judge John Lowell. 

WARFIELD, David, aetor, was bom in San 
Francisco, Cal., Nov. 28, 1866, son of Gustave 
and Louise (Shindler) Warfield. He attended the 
public schools of that city, but his opportunities 
for further study were cut short by the necessity 
of helping to support his family. In early childhood 
he developed a capacity for acting, and his account 
of those boyhood experiences is vividly interesting. 
“ If I were to try to remember when my thoughts 
first turned to the stage, I should find that they were 
always there. At school 1 recited ‘The Charge of 
the Light Brigade, “The Frenchman and the Flea 
Powder/ and all the rest dear to the young heart. 
That was in San Francisco when I had to sell papers 
before and after school, and at night I would hand 
out programmes at the theatre, just to be near where 
others were acting. It was a busy life that necessity 
made me lead, but it brought me so much happiness 
that it never seemed like 
work. In every assemblage 
of people there is a comedi¬ 
an, and I think I was that at 
school. I studied, I loved 
books, and I never played 
hooky, but I liked to upset the 
seriousness of things by ask¬ 
ing the teachers questions 
that made the other children 
laugh. My real education was 
secured in the streets, though 
I did not realize it then, by 
studying people and character 
and absorbing what I saw. 11 
was my habit to guess the 
calling of a man from his 
general appearance. As a 
natural consequence I unbur¬ 
den ed my mind of all these 
observations by giving imita¬ 
tions to my newsboy col¬ 
leagues in the streets, and that led me directly 
toward the stage.” His first efforts were far from 
encouraging. At the age of twenty lie was en¬ 
gaged by a company performing in the smaller 
towns along the coast, but it did not survive 
the first month, and a second company which he 
joined soon afterwards met a similar fate. Then 
he went on the validevillo stage, and his failure 
was so complete that he gave up all hope of ever 
succeeding in that profession. But the stage had a 
fascination for him which he eould not shake off, 





and with a determination to win, and the courage 
of his extreme youth, he went to New York, where 
he made a bitter struggle for an opportunity to get 
a foothold. One evening, when his hopes were 
unusually low, he obtained permission to do some 
“turns” at a concert hall of the cheaper sort on 
Eighth avenue. He was successful and was given 
a week’s engagement at a small salary. A number 
of limited engagements followed without any long 
intervals in which he was out of work. He appeared 
first in “The Inspector,” a drama of New York 
police life, and then in “0 , Dow r d , s Neighbors,” in 
which he took the part of an Irish servant girl. 
Ills best efforts were called out when he had the 
good fortune to become a member of John Russell’s 
comedians. There his acting was first recognized 
as of very high promise. His next engagement was 
w T ith the Casino Opera Co., New” York, wdiere, in a 
series of burlesques he portrayed various comedy 
types that first brought him into real prominence. 
He appeared in a number of widely diversified parts 
— that of a Ghetto type of Jew; Fouche, Napoleon’s 
famous prefect of police, in “Madame Sans Gene,” 
and the Laird in Du Mauricr’s “Trilby,” and so 
cleverly and artfully did he present these difficult 
parts that he at once became the chief attraction of 
the performance. This pronounced success led to a 
place in that post-graduate school of burlesquers, 
the Weber Fields company, wdiere his elever 
acting w on the warm praise of Coquelin, the French 
comedian. Meanwhile his talents had come under 
the observation of David Belasco (also a native 
of San Francisco, who knew' Warfield in their boy¬ 
hood days), w r ho believed that in this rising young 
actor there w’as the latent power and necessary 
genius to develop an artist of the highest ability, 
and after Warfield’s contract with Weber & Fields 
was ended, he was taken in hand by Bclasco. His 
first effort under this new management was as a 
star in “The Auctioneer,” a modern character 
drama of New r York life. Simon Levi, the chief 
part in this play, was the finished product of all the 
actor’s previous efforts in the portrayal of Hebrew 
character. It w r as recognized as a masterpiece, 
although, as Warfield had figured for some time in 
the interpretation of Hebrew' types and w r as himself 
a Hebrew”, it excited no particular astonishment 
among his admirers. To the discerning few r it was 
nevertheless a revelation by reason of his power 
in pathetic passages and his knowledge and grasp 
of character. But a far more striking proof of the 
breadth and fineness of his genius was afforded by 
his delineation of Ludwig von Barwig, the leading 
character in “The Music Master,” in which his 
mastery of the sources of emotion, his moving 
simplicity, his control of the vocal resources of his 
art were unquestioned and revealed a dramatic 
ability to w'hose future attainment even the critics 
were not disposed to set narrow limits. Judged by 
the length of time it has run, the am omit of the 
box office receipts, and the fame it has brought to 
the actor, “The Music Master” has been considered 
unique among American dramatic productions. So 
thoroughly had Warfield mastered the principles 
of his art, and so completely did lie throw' himself 
into the play, that it has often been said that he 
never acted the part twice in quite the same w'ay. 
His enlarging perception of its possibilities led him 
to add new touches, to emphasize the same emotion 
in neww’ays, and constantly to strive for that finish 
and completeness of representation which w'ould 
measure art by the facts of life. As Wes’ Biglowe 
in “The Grand Army Man,” he played a role 
more in harmony with American popular tradition, 
recalling the civil war. The relation between 
Belasco and Warfield is more than the calculating 
collaboration of a great actor and a great theatrical 
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manager. It is based upon strong friendship and 
a mutual appreciation of capacities that supplement 
each other. Mr. Warfield refused a guaranteed 
salary of $100,000 a year, offered by a theatrical 
syndicate, choosing rather to remain with the 
friend who gave him his first great opportunity in 
the higher sphere of his profession, lie is in hearty 
sympathy with the aim of Mr. Belasco to elevate 
the tone of the American stage by freeing it from 
influences tending to lower popular taste and depress 
individuality; but apart from that; the personal 
loyalty of the actor to his manager is well known. 
Mr. \\ arficld was married in 1889 to Mary Gabrielle 
Bradt of San Franeiseo. 

BELASCO, David, playwright and stage man¬ 
ager, was born at San Franeiseo, Cal., July 25, 
1859, son of Humphrey and Rena (Martin) Belasco, 
both natives of England. His education was 
begun by a Catholic priest at Vancouver, B. C. 
and terminated at Lincoln College, California, where 
he was graduated in 1875. His inclination towards 
his future profession seemed inborn, since almost 
from childhood he sought to dramatize every story 
that came into his hands, his early efforts in this 
direction being presented before admiring boyish 
audiences. Ills firs*t original drama, produced at the 
early age of fourteen, was entitled “Jim Black; or 
The Regulator’s Revenge,” in seven acts and some 
thirty scenes. It was played at Mozart Hall, San 
Franeiseo, a family resort devoted to music and beer, 
which had been rented to him for the performance. 
In this youthful effort he undertook the title role 
himself, being assisted by some of the genuine 
toughs of the neighborhood introduced to give local 
color, and the play was so realistic that it ended in 
a fist fight between the actors and the native 
“supers’ 1 that brought the performance to an 
abrupt end. This strong inclination for realism has 
elung to Mr. Belasco throughout his whole career, 
his crude first attempt developing into realistic 
effects in which nature’s rough edges are smoothed 
down by art. Mr. Belasco’s connection with stage 
management developed from the humble role of 
eall-boy at Baldwin’s Theatre, Sail Francisco. 11 is 
ability so cpiiekly manifested itself that he became 
the stage manager in 1878, at nineteen years of age, 
and held the same position in the Grand Opera House 
and the Metropolitan theatre of that city, being 
accounted the youngest stage manager on the 
Pacific slope. The companies that he directed at 
this time contained many actors and actresses who 
were afterwards celebrated stars, and it was during 
these years of stock work in the rich West that Mr. 
Belasco perfected himself in his art and laid the 
foundation of his present reputation. In 1880 he 
removed to New York, whither his fame had pre¬ 
ceded him, the Mallory brothers engaging him to 
take care of their productions in the Madison Square 
Theatre. From the start he combined the art of 
dramatization with that of management, adapting 
foreign plays and dramatizing novels, while also 
doing original work. In all he wrote at this period 
about a hundred such plays which were produced 
with a varied fortune of failure and success. The 
knowledge that a genuine new playwright had ar¬ 
rived arose from some of these productions, three of 
them, “La Belle Russe,” 11 Valerie” and “Hearts of 
Oak,” being performed in New Y r ork and enjoying 
prosperous runs. His first pronounced success eaine 
in 1884, when his charming comedy of “May 
Blossom” captured the theatrical world. Few 
more delightful plays have ever been written, and it 
took the lead among the dainty, artistic productions 
for which the Madison Square Theatre became 
famous during that period. In 1885 he joined hands 
with Daniel Frohman, assuming the management of 
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the latter’s productions of the Lyceum Theatre, and 
here he collaborated effectively with Henry C. De 
Millc, the playw right in a number of successful plays, 
such as “The Wife,” “The Charity Ball” and “ Lord 
Chumley,” the latter the play wdiich launched E. H. 
Sothern on his prosperous career. His next effort, 
“Men and Women,” written for Charles Frohman, 
was produced at Proctor’s Twenty-third Street 
Theatre, and was followed by “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” w ritten in collaboration with Franklin 
Fyles, and made the opening production of the 
Empire Theatre, New York. In 1895 appeared one 
of his best-known plays, 

“The Heart of Maryland,” 
which put Mrs. Leslie Car¬ 
ter, a prot£g£e of his, on the 
road as a star. It is well 
to state at this point that 
Mr. Belasco had in him the 
making of a fine actor as 
w r ell as a capable manager 
and playwright, and that 
his early cast in his own 
boyish play was followed by 
youthful parts in “Meta- 
mora ” with Edwin Forrest 
and “ Pizarro” with Charles 
Keene, and later in juvenile 
parts with Booth, Edwin 
Adams and Adelaide Neil- 
son. He is said to possess 
fine powders as an actor, and 
before he took a position in 
the Baldwin theatre, had 
madea round of the mining camps with AnniePixley, 
going through all the hardships and diversities of 
fortune incident to such a career. In 1897 he 
first undertook management on his own account, 
producing “The First Born” by Francis Powers, 
which was the artistic success of the season, 
and in the following year starred Mrs. Leslie 
Carter in his own version of “Zaza.” “Naughty 
Anthony,” a farcical comedy, was produced by him 
in 1899, and afterwards his dramatization of John 
Luther Long’s Japanese story of “Madame Butter¬ 
fly.” These two plays were performed with great 
success in London theatres in 1900. “Madame Du 
Barry” was his next great triumph, played in 1901 
in the New National Theatre of Washington and the 
Criterion Theatre of New York. His own house, the 
Belasco Theatre, New York, was opened in 1902, with 
two favorite plays from his pen: “The Darling of the 
Gods,” a drama of old Japan, written in collabora¬ 
tion with John Luther Long, and “Sweet Kitty 
Bellairs,” founded on the novel, “The Bath Com¬ 
edy,” by Egerton Castle. Another play in which 
he collaborate 1 with John Luther Long was “ Adrca,” 
a classic tragedy produced in 1905. In September, 
1904, appeared one of his most charming poetical 
productions, “The Music Master,” which David 
Warfield made famous, and in 1905 he presented 
“ The Girl of the Golden West,” a drama of the days 
of ’49 in California, Miss Blanche Bates playing the 
leading part in this, as she had done in several of his 
earlier compositions. In 1900 he produced at the 
Belaseo theatre “The Rose of the Rancho,” and in 
1907 opened his new Stuyvesant theatre with David 
Warfield in “The Grand Army Man.” In 1908 Mr. 
Belasco and Harrison Grey Fiske joined in the 
management of the Belasco theatre, which Mrs. 
Fiske, famous as a great dramatic artist, was to make 
her permanent home and Mr. Fiske’s attractions 
were to appear, an arrangement which promised to 
strengthen Mr. Belaseo’s position as the greatest 
independent producer and writer of plays in Amer¬ 
ica. In 1908 he brought out “ The Easiest Way ” by 
Eugene Walter, with Miss Frances Starr in the 
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principal role, and in 1909 “The Lily,” a problem 
play that attracted wide attention and increased his 
fame as one of America’s leading dramatists. Mr. 
Belasco’s personality is unique. Few people ever 
see him. His whole time, summer and winter, day 
and night, is given to his art, the making and staging 
of plays and the tutoring of actors. He never 
scolds his pupils in rehearsal, never loses his temper, 
always seeks to lead and guide, instead of to drive 
them. As for rest, he rarely knows it, being an 
incessant worker, while in financial matters he is so 
indifferent as to be the despair of his business agents. 
He is apparently one of those rare individuals who 
have no time to think of money. 

WORCESTER, Elwood, clergyman, was born 
at Massillon, O., May 16, 1862, son of David Free¬ 
man and Frances (Gold) Worcester, and a descend¬ 
ant of William Worcester, who came to America in 
1838, settling at Salisbury, Mass. His boyhood 
and youth were spent in Rochester, N. Y., whither 
the family removed while he was a child. He was 
graduated at Columbia University in 1886, and 
having determined to follow the ministry took a 
three years course at the General Theological 
Seminary in New York where he w'as graduated in 
18S7. He w'as ordained deacon in 1889, and 
priest in 1890. Meanwhile he continued his studies 
at the University of Leipzig, receiving the degree 
of Ph.D., in 1889. In 1890 lie was made assistant 
minister at St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, and was 
appointed to the chair of psychology and Christian 
evidences at Lehigh University, where for six years 
lie officiated as chaplain of the university. He then 
accepted the rectorship of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Philadelphia, succeeding Rev. Samuel D. McCon¬ 
nell, and eight years later received a call from the 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church of Boston, Mass, 
where he succeeded the Rev. Leighton Parks. 
His work here has been of an extremely practical 
character, and has made his church a leader in 
novel and effective service to the people. His 
first innovation w r as to inaugurate a cure for 
tuberculosis, demonstrating 
that patients could be cured 
without being removed from 
their homes. But what has 
given him a national reputa¬ 
tion is his promulgation of a 
new idea in church work, name¬ 
ly, the attempt to cure disease 
through mental suggestion. A 
class was formed by Dr. Wor¬ 
cester in October, 1906, which 
aimed to heal such mental 
ailments as hitherto baffled 
physicians, combined with an 
uplifting religious service. In 
a short time the class grew 
to a membership of over 250, 
and so successful did lie become 
that the “Emmanuel move¬ 
ment,’’ which has taken its 
name from this fashionable 
Back Bay church of Boston, has 
attracted attention among clergymen and physicians 
throughout the entire United States. The fun¬ 
damental idea underlying the Emmanuel movement 
is thus expressed by Rev. Samuel MVomb, its 
associate director: “It is an effort to unite in 
friendly alliance a simple New Testament Chris¬ 
tianity as modern Biblical scholarship corroborates 
it, and the proved conclusions of modern medicine, 
and more especially of modern psychological 
medicine, in the interests of suffering humanity. 
It imposes no new dogma, philosophical or theolog¬ 
ical. It claims to be the possessor of no new revela¬ 



tion except that which is the product on the one 
hand of the growing Christian consciousness, and 
that which on the other hand comes through the 
revelation God makes of Himself in the discoveries 
of science. Its great aim is to give to faith the 
things of faith and to science the things of science. 
Because scientific it distinguishes between those 
forms or types of nervous suffering which are 
functional in character and those which are organic. 
This distinction, it is true, cannot be in the ultimate 
resort defended, but for all practical purposes it 
is valid and well recognized. Hence, one of the 
fundamental principles of the Emmanuel plan, and 
one which distinguishes it sharply from all systems 
of metaphysical healing — Christian Science, Mental 
Science, Faith Healing, etc. — -is that there is first 
of all a thorough medical examination of the patient 
before any psychic treatment is entered upon. 
This examination is necessary, not only in order 
to rule out any organic disease or distinctly organic 
complications of a seemingly pure functional dis¬ 
order, but also in order to obtain an intelligent 
comprehension of the functional disorder itself, 
if functional disorder it be. From another point 
of view', the same necessity becomes obvious. 
Patients, for example, have come to us who have 
been treated by physicians for organic diseases by 
means of drugs and special diet, and upon examina¬ 
tion it has been found that the disorders were 
purely functional in character. Now r , of these 
functional disorders, the nomenclature is constantly 
changing, but, roughly speaking, we may say that 
they fall under the following five great groups: 
1. Neurasthenia, or, as it is popularly called, 
nervous prostration, which has an infinite number 
of shades from a slight sense of depression or 
fatigue to the profoundest exhaution of the nervous 
system. 2. Hysteria. This is an abnormal dispo¬ 
sition of the nervous system, in which the sufferer is 
peculiarly amenable to suggestion and self-sugges¬ 
tion. 3. llypochrondria. The main feature of this 
disorder is fear of disease. 4. Psychasthenia. This 
word is only tw r o years old and is used to cover the 
large group of nervous troubles in which the psychi¬ 
cal element is predominant. 5. Drug addictions. 
Here we have those moral slaveries, such as 
alcoholism, cocainism, morphinism, which, while 
they affect profoundly physiological processes, are 
now' recognized as rooted in psychical and moral 
tendencies. The Emmanuel movement believes 
that minister and doctor should unite their forces, 
should come to a common understanding and 
should thus solve the difficulty presented by so 
many semi-moral and semi-nervous disorders by 
attacking them simultaneously from the spirtiual 
as well as from the physical side. Hence, the 
remedies applied in the Emmanuel clinic are 
mainly psychological, moral and religious, but 
not without regard to any physical needs that 
may be evident. The psychic remedies are those 
which have been used for some time past with 
singular success in the great psychotherapeutic 
clinics of Europe and to a much less extent in 
some of the hospitals of this country. We have 
taken advantage of the fruitful union which 
has been consummated between medicine and 
psychology.” The success of the plan may be 
attributed entirely to Dr. Worcester’s enthusiasm 
with which he has won adherents from medical 
practitioners of national repute as well as from 
scientists, college professors, clergymen, and bus¬ 
iness men of the highest class. lie is the author 
of “Religious Opinions of John Locke” (1890); 
“The Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge” (1901), the latter being written in a 
broad spirit, giving the layman the advantages 
of the latest discoveries of the leading men of 
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science; “Religion and Medicine: The Moral 
Control of Nervous Disorders” (1908), which is an 
authoritive account of the psychological, medical 
and religious facts and principles upon which the 
practice of psychic healing is based; “The Living 
Word” (190S), on the philosophy of religion; and 
“The Christian Religion as a Healing Power” (1909). 
lie received the degree of S.T.D. from Hobart Col¬ 
lege in 1895, and from the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania in 1899. He is a member of the Oriental 
Society and the Academy of Political and Social 
Science, lie was married, Aug. 7, 1894, to Blanche 
Stanley, daughter of Rt. Rev. Nelson Somerville 
Rulison, second bishop of central Pennsylvania, and 
has four children: Constanee Rulison, Gurdon Sal- 
tonstall. Blandina Rulison and David Worcester. 

CLARK, Walter Eli, seventh governor of Alaska, 
was born at Ashford, Conn., Jan. 7, 1809, son of Oren 
Andrus and Emily Jeannette (Jones) Clark, lie at¬ 
tended the Connecticut normal seliool, Williston 
Seminary, and Wesleyan University, where he was 
graduated in 1895. In July of that year lie became 
a reporter on the Hartford (Conn.) “ Post,” but later 
joined the Washington (D. C.) “Times” as telegraph 
editor. After a short time as Washington corre¬ 
spondent for the New York “Commercial Adver¬ 
tiser,” he went on the Washington staff of the New 
York “Sun,” where he remained for twelve years 
(1897-1909). He was also Washington correspond¬ 
ent for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer” during 
1900-09. In May, 1909, Mr. Clark was nominated 
by Pres. Taft governor of Alaska, to sueeced Gov. 
Iloggart, resigned. He is a member of the Chevy 
Chase Club of Washington, D. C. He was married 
in New York June 15, 1898, to Lucy Harrison, 
daughter of Capt. Edward Norvell of Lynchburg, 
Va. 

MACKAY,Clarence Hungerford, capitalist, was 
born in San Francisco, Cal., April 17, 1874, only son 
of John William and Maria Louise (Hungerford) 
Mackay. His father (q.v.) 
was a “forty-niner” of Cali¬ 
fornia, and one of the most 
prominent and picturesque 
characters in American bio¬ 
graphy; his mother was the 
daughter of Col. Daniel C. 
Hungerford of New England 
stock. Young Mackay spent 
most of his early life in 
London and Paris with his 
mother, who had become 
noted as a patron of art 
and literature and for the 
magnificence of her enter¬ 
tainments. lie was educa¬ 
ted at Yaugirard College, 
Paris, and at Beaumont Col¬ 
lege, Windsor, England. He 
JtzLs had been instructed in a line 
of studies that particularly 
fitted him for a business 
career, and upon his return to the United States in 
1894 he entered his father’s office in New York city, 
and acquired that practical knowledge of mercantile 
affairs that later enabled him to carry to successful 
fruition the many colossal enterprises projected by 
his father. The energy, foresight and business 
capacity that were so strongly marked in John W. 
Mackay were inherited by the son, and at the early 
age of twenty-two, when most young men are 
absorbed by social engagements, Mi. Mackay 
became president of the Forcite Powder Manu¬ 
facturing Co., a position he filled for three years. 
In the same year he was elected a director of the 
Postal Telegraph Co., and of the Commercial Cable 


Co., and in less than a year was made vice-president 
of both companies, a position which gave him the 
administrative control of their operation. Among 
the great enterprises established by his father were 
the Commercial Cable Co., in association with 
James Gordon Bennett, and the Postal Telegraph 
Co., an adjunct of the former. Clarence II Maekay 
had made the workings of these systems a special 
study, and his energies were directed towards 
extending their scope. In 1899, upon the con¬ 
clusion of peace between Spain and the United 
States and the resumption of business intercourse 
with Cuba, he organized the Commercial (’able Co. 
of Cuba, and endeavored to obtain the necessary 
permission to lay a cable to that island, but this was 
refused by the secretary of war, Gen. Russell A. 
Alger. The cable was subsequently laid. The con¬ 
struction of a cable to the Orient has always been 
a great hobby with Mr. Mackay’s father, but it was 
left to the son to carry the project to a successful 
conclusion. The laying of this cable, which was 
begun in 1901, required a period of eighteen months 
and during that time Mr. Mackay gave his per¬ 
sonal attention to every detail, which involved 
an expenditure of over $9,000,000. Mr. Maekay’s 
father died in London July 20, 1902, and in the 
following October he was elected president of the 
Mackay telegraph properties, comprising the Com¬ 
mercial Cable Co., the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., 
and the Pacific Postal-Telegraph-Cable Co., the 
most prominent of which is the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. Mr. Mackay is also president of the 
Commercial Pacific Cable Co. and the Maekay 
companies; vice-president of the Federal Sugar 
Refining Co.; director of the American Exchange 
National Bank, the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 
the Southern Pacific C’o., the United States Mortgage 
and Trust C’o., and the Long Island Motor Parkway 
Company, and a trustee of the New Y r ork Life 
Insurance Co. In 1907 4)8 he was treasurer of the 
Lincoln Farm Association, organized for the purpose 
of preserving the Lincoln birthplace farm in Ken¬ 
tucky as a national park, for which $12,0,000 were 
subscribed by the American public. Mr. Mackav 
is a member of the Union, Knickerbocker, Lawyers , 
New York Yacht and Metropolitan clubs of New 
York city, of the Meadow Brook and Westchester 
County clubs, and of the Pacific, Union and Bohe¬ 
mian clubs of San Fransisco. lie has been a 
patron of the trotting turf from his boyhood, and 
while in France won many races; his successes, it 
is said, did much to create a demand for light harness 
horses on the continent. Until his father’s death 
he was the owner of large stables of thoroughbreds 
formany years, and his horses, including Banastar, 
(for whieh he paid $11,000), Ileno, Aceful, Kamera 
and Mexican, have often carried his colors to victory. 
Mr. Mackay was married in New York eity, May 17, 
1898, to Katherine Alexandra, daughter of William 
A. I)uer, a lawyer of New York eity. Mrs. Maekay 
is the descendant of a long line of men of eminence, 
beginning with William Duer, member of the 
provincial congress of New York, of the conti¬ 
nental congress, and of the first state conven¬ 
tion of New York. She is a prominent member 
of New York society, but is as well known for 
her philanthropy and for her active participa¬ 
tion in public, affairs. She has taken an active 
interest in the public school affairs of Roslyn, 
Long Island, and has been a member of the 
school board of the town since 1905. 

ADAMS, Charles Closson, vice-president of the 
Postal Telegraph Co. of New York city, was bom at 
Freeport, Armstrong co., Pa., Aug. 15, 185.8, son of 
Alexander Ainsworth and Isabella (Thompson) 
Adams. His father, who was an iron manufacturer, 
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enlisted in the Federal army at the outbreak of the 
civil war, and lost his life in battle. The son was 
educated in the public schools of Pittsburg and in 
the academy at Sharpsburg, leaving the latter at the 
age of fifteen. In 1874 he entered the telegraph 
field and did work as operator and manager in the 
oil regions for the Western Union and the Atlantic 
and Pacific Telegraph companies. Returning to 
Pittsburg in 1879, he became an operator for the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., but in 1S80 gave lip 
this position to remove to Fort Wayne, lnd., where 
he worked in the interest of the Associated Press. 
He again removed to New York city to take a posi¬ 
tion tendered him by the Western Union Telegraph 
Co His marked executive ability attracted the 
attention of the Mutual Union Telegraph Co., and 
he was called back to Pittsburg to become the 
manager of its office in that city. When, in 1884, 
that company consolidated with a number of others 
Mr. Adams entered the newspaper service, subse¬ 
quently making his home in New York city. In 
February, 1884, lie was appointed manager of the 
Postal 'felegraph Co/s office in Philadelphia, and in 
1880, its superintendent of the third district. His 
force, tact and energy raised the Postal company’s 
service to a high state of efficiency, and led to his 
appointment as general superintendent of the 
southern division of the company. Here he re¬ 
mained from 1902-04, when he was elected vice- 
president of the Postal Telegraph Co. and removed 
to New York city. Mr. Adams was appointed com¬ 
missioner for the \ alley Forge (Pa.) reservation by 
Gov. Stone. He is a member of the Lotos Club of 
New York city, of the Fellowship and Five O’clock 
clubs of Philadelphia, and of the Huntington Valley 
Country Club of Philadelphia. He was married in 
Philadelphia, Feb. 15, 1890, to Elizabeth K., 
daughter of Maurice F. Spillin. lie has four chil¬ 
dren: Grace E., Alexandria A., Charles C., Jr., and 
Katherine \ irginia. 

FISHER, Irving, economist and educator, w as 
born at Saugerties, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1807, son of Rev. 

George Whitefield and Elmira 
(Weseott) Fisher, grandson of 
John and Elmira (King) Fisher, 
great-grandson of Zachariah 
and Delight (Norton) Fisher, 
and great-great-grandson of 
William Fisher, a soldier in the 
revolutionary w ar. His father 
was a Congregational clergy¬ 
man, who shortly after his 
son’s birth removed to Peace- 
dale, R, I , w here young Irving 
received his early education, 
lie was prepared for college at 
the llillhouse high school, New 
llaven, Conn., and at Smith 
Academy, St. Louis, Mo.; was 
graduated at Yale University in 
1S88, and received his Ph.I). 
degree there in 1S91. He w r as 
then appointed tutor in mathe¬ 
matics at Yale, and in 1893 
became assistant professor of mathematics. Dur¬ 
ing 1893-94 he studied in Paris and Berlin, and 
on his return to America resumed his w’ork as as¬ 
sistant professor of mathematics at Yale. A year 
later, in 1895, he w^as made assistant professor of 
political economy, becoming full professor in 1898. 
At this period Prof. Fisher’s health became impaired 
and he spent the years 1898 1901 in Colorado and 
California. There is probably no man in America 
who has contributed more toward the solution of 
debatable questions in economics and the mechan¬ 
ism of financial exchange than Prof. Fisher. Ilis 



thesis for his Ph.D. degree w T as entitled * Mathemat¬ 
ical Investigations in the Theory of Value and 
Prices,” which w r as at once widely recognized by 
specialists. Prof. Edgeworth of Oxford in 1893 in 
the “Economic Journal” said: “Without forecast¬ 
ing a future so remote, we may at least predict to 
Dr. Fisher the degree of Immortality which belongs 
to one who has deepened the foundations of the 
pure theory of economics.” In 1896, in conjunc¬ 
tion w'ith Prof. A. W. Phillips, he published his 
“Elements of Geometry,” which enjoys a wide cir¬ 
culation in scholastic circles, and in 1900 was trans¬ 
lated into Japanese; and in 1897 he published “A 
Brief Introduction to the Infinitesimal Calculus,” 
which has been translated into German and Italian. 
In 1900 appeared his first important w T ork in book 
form, “The Nature of Capital and Income,” which 
Chief Justice Know It on of Massachusetts character¬ 
izes as “a great book, analytical, logical, and philo¬ 
sophical in a high degree.” The author bridges the 
gap between political economy and the theory of 
bookkeeping, and deals w'ith fundamental concepts 
of wealth, capital, and income. The book puts into 
convincing form some of the most disputed con¬ 
ceptions, and it ranks among the memorable con¬ 
tributions made by Americans to economic study. 
This was followed by “The Rate of Interest: Its 
Nature, Determination and Relation to Economic 
Phenomena” (1907), the latest and most scientific 
discussion of the subject of interest in any language. 
Being for three years a victim of ineipient tuber¬ 
culosis, which was conquered by scientific, practical 
treatment, Prof. Fisher has devoted much time to 
the study of the statistics and history of tuber¬ 
culosis, as w'ell as of death rates in general and the 
means of reducing mortality through preventive 
medicine and practical hygiene. He is the inventor 
of tw'o tents, the forms of which make outdoor living 
possible in almost all w'eathers, and one of w hich w r on 
first prize from the “Ncw r York Medical Journal;” 
he has published numerous articles on tubercu¬ 
losis in the United States and its reduction, and 
has conducted exhaustive experiments in diet 
and endurance tests at Yale University which have 
demonstrated that “low' protein” conduces to en¬ 
durance. He isa member of Roosevelt’s conservation 
commission, and w T rote a report on “National 
Vitality, Its Wastes and Conservation,” published 
in 1909, of w hich Dr. Norman Ditman of Columbia 
University said: “ It is the greatest medical step of 
the century.” Prof. Fisher had devised a mechan¬ 
ical diet indicator for saving time in computing food 
constituents and in a different field invented an 
overlapping eard index, now r being introduced by 
the Library Bureau. In his researches pertaining 
to human longcvity, some of the conclusions he 
advances are that the average American lifetime 
is shorter than that of other foremost nations, and 
that it could be lengthened fully a third ; that half 
this improvement could be effected simply by purer 
air, purer water and {Hirer milk, and that the possi¬ 
ble gain from reducing mortality among infants 
and young children would be especially great. He 
estimates that the money saving to the nation as a 
result of such decrease of mortality and sickness 
would be more than $1,500,000,000 per annum, and 
that the contributory remedies include a competent 
national department of health. He is president of 
the committee of one hundred on national health, 
of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Prof. Fisher has written many techni¬ 
cal articles for the leading periodical publications of 
America and Europe, and has contributed papers on 
economics and other subjects to the learned socie¬ 
ties of both continents. The most important of 
these are: “Cournot and Mathematical Eco¬ 
nomics” (1S9S); “ Mortality Statistics of the United 
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States Census’* (1899); “The Modern Crusade 
against Consumption’ * (1903); “Gold Production 
and the Rate of Interest” (1905); “A New Method 
of Indicating Food Values” (1900); “ Economics as 
a Science” (1900); “Statistics of Diet in Sanatoria 
for Consumptives” (1900); “Why Has the Doc¬ 
trine of Laisscz Faire Been Abandoned?” (1907); 
“The Influence of Flesh Eating on Endurance” 
(1907); “A Graphic Method in Practical Dietet¬ 
ics” (1907); “The Effect of Diet on Endurance” 
(1907); “ Are Savings Income?” ( 190S) ; “ Economic 
Aspects of Lengthening Human Life” ( 1909) ; “ Re¬ 
port on National Vitality, Its Wastes and Con¬ 
servation” (1909); “The Costs of Tuberculosis in 
the Cnited States and Their Reduction” (1909); 
“What the Health Movement Means” (1909), and 
“War upon the Great White Plague” (1909). lie 
is a member of the American Economic Association, 
of the Royal Economic Association, a fellow of the 
Roval Statistical Society, a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; also a 
member of the American Mathematical Society, the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
the American Statistical Association, the Washing¬ 
ton Academy of Science, the New York Reform 
Club tin* New England Free Trade League, the 
International Free Trade League, honorary member 
of the Cobden (Hub, and is vice-president of the 
British Food Reform Association. lie was mar¬ 
ried June 24, 1S93, at Peacedalc, R. L, to Margaret, 
daughter of Hon. Rowland Hazard of Peacedalc, 
R. I., and has three children: Margaret, Caroline, 
and Irving Norton Fisher. 

HARVEY, Lorenzo Dow, educator, was born in 
New Hampshire, Nov. 23, 1848, son of John S. and 
Mary (Sanborn) Harvey. His father was a merchant 
and farmer who purchased a farm in Rock county, 
Wis., m 1850, and there the son was reared and at¬ 
tended the district schools, lie completed a col¬ 
lege course at Milton College, Wis., having taught 
four winters in district schools to assist in paying his 
college expenses, and was graduated in 1872. After 
leaving college lie had a varied experience in the 
educational field covering work in private schools, 
ungraded village schools, high schools and normal 
schools and as a member of the board of education in 
Sheboygan and Oshkosh, Wis. \\ Idle a member of 
the board of education in Sheboygau he was also 
city superintendent of public schools. In thenormal 
school work he was teacher of political economy and 
eivics in the Oshkosh normal school, 1885-92, and 
for the following six years was president of the Mil¬ 
waukee normal school. In 1890 he was president 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Association and for ten 
years was chairman of the legislative committee 
of that association. In 1897 lie was made vice- 
president of the National Educational Association 
and president of the library department of that 
association, to which office he was reelected in 1898. 
lie was elected state superintendent in 1898, and 
was re flectedr in 1900. He was superintendent of 
the Stout training schools at Menomonic, Wis., in 
1903-08 and since 1908 lias been president of 
Stout Institute. He is the author of “Harvey's 
Practical Arithmetic** (1909), and devised a venti¬ 
lating apparatus for schoolrooms and an appliance 
to assist the pupil in learning penmanship. Mr. 
Harvey considers education not only a means to 
sustain personal independence, but he regards the 
getting of an education as a citizen’s duty toward 
the state. On the other hand, it is the duty of the 
state to provide for the education of every child 
within its borders. To this end the child-labor and 
truancy laws should be so harmonized that the edu¬ 
cation of the child, not its labor, is made the chief 
eoncern. Mr. Harvey was elected president of the 


National Education Association in 1908. He was 
married in 1874, to Lettic, daughter of Lee Brown 
of Edgcrton, Wis., and has two children. 

ELLIOTT, Maxine, actress, was born in Rock¬ 
land, Me., Feb. 5, 1873, daughter of Thomas and 
Adelaide (Hall) Dermott, a sea captain of that city, 
and of early New England ancestry. Her early 
education was received at the Notre Dame academy, 
of Uoxbury, Mass., and after being graduated she 
went on a long voyage with her father to South 
America and Spain. Having manifested a pro¬ 
nounced inclination toward a 
theatrical career she went to 
New York upon her return to 
America, and, although but 
sixteen years of age, began the 
study necessary for the adop¬ 
tion of the stage as a profes¬ 
sion. Her name of Jessie Der¬ 
mott was changed to Maxine 
Elliott at the suggestion of 
Dion Boucicault, at that time 
her tutor in the dramatic art. 

Miss Elliott’s first appearance 
on the stage was with E. S. 

Willard, the English actor, in 
his first visit to this country 
in 1890 under A. M Palmer's 
management. During this first 
season she was given minor 
roles in “The Middleman” and 
“John Needham’s Double,” 
but during the following year 
she played the parts of Beatrice 
Selwyn in “A Fool’s Paradise” and Lady Gild¬ 
ing in “The Professor’s Love Story.” Iler 
talent was soon recognized, and in the spring of 
1893 she played the original Violet Woodman in 
“The Prodigal’s Daughter.” This was followed by 
a brief engagement in “The Voyage of Suzette, 
after which she was engaged by Rose Coghlan as 
leading lady and played in her repertoire as Dora in 
“Diplomacy,” Alice Verney in “Forget Me Not,” 
and Grace llarkaway in “London Assurance.” In 
1895 she became a member of Augustin Daly’s com¬ 
pany. Under the severe tutelage and careful direc¬ 
tion of this master of stage craft her dramatic power 
and artistic skill were fully developed, and she was 
thereafter to be ranked among the foremost actresses 
of the American stage. While with Mr. Daly she 
played Sylvia in “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
Hermia in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
Olivia in “Twelfth Night,” and was given the same 
parts when the plays were produced in London. 
Miss Elliott severed her connection with the Daly 
company in 1897, and was playing a summer season 
as leading lady of the F raw ley stock company in 
San Francisco, when Nat Goodwin, who was also 
playing in that city, induced her to join his com¬ 
pany. She was married to Mr. Goodwin, Feb. 20, 
1898, and shortly afterward became a co-star with 
her husband in a series of plays produced by them 
in both England and America. After touring in 
Australia she created the part of Alice Adams in the 
play of “Nathan Hale,” which Mr. Goodwin had 
secured from Clyde Fitch, and her interpretation of 
this character received the highest commendation 
and added greatly to her reputation as an accom¬ 
plished actress. She also played the heroine in “ An 
American Citizen,” “The Cowboy and the Lady,” 
and “ When We Were Twenty-one, ” appearing in the 
last in London in 1899. In course of time it became 
increasingly difficult to find plays which gave equal 
opportunities to both Miss Elliott and Mr. Goodwin, 
and it was decided that they should star separately. 
Iler first venture as an independent attraction was 
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in 1903, when she appeared as a star in “Her Own 
Way,” a new play by Clyde Fitch. In this she was 
instantly successful, the general verdict being that 
the stage had gained a new and brilliant star. When 
she played the part in London in 1905, King Edward, 
who occupied the royal box, led the applause through¬ 
out the evening, and, at the end of the play, re¬ 
quested an interview with Miss Elliott, whom he 
highly complimented. This was followed by “Her 
Great Match” in 1905, which she presented for tw T o 
years to the largest houses of her career ; but “ Under 
the Greenwood Tree” produced in 1907, and “My¬ 
self—Bettina” in 1908, were comparative failures, al¬ 
though both plays aided to enhance her reputation 
as an actress. Any-play in which Maxine Elliott 
appears becomes by virtue of her presence a picture 
play, not that she falls into calculated poses, but her 
beauty is such, and she is so unobtrusively skillful in 
the enhancing of it, that it makes pictures of itself 
anti gives uncommon pleasure. Since 1908 she has 
been the owner and manager of the only theatre in 
America built and conducted by a woman since the 
days of Laura Keene — Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, 
built in New York in I90S. It is of unusual architec¬ 
tural beauty, the interior decorations being among 
the most artistic in America. Every detail of its con¬ 
struction was superintended by Miss Elliott, and the 
opening attraction was her own performance of a 
new play, “Chaperon.” This was followed by 
“ Deborah of Tod’s,” the title part of which afforded 
an opportunity for the display of her well-known 
histrionic ability, and at the same time made a fitting 
frame for her exquisite beauty. Few plays were 
more splendidly or artistically mounted, and Miss 
Elliott herself directed every detail of its production. 
During the season of 1909-10 she appeared in a suc¬ 
cessful comedy by Frank Stayton, entitled “The 
Inferior Sex.” She w f as married, Feb. 20, 1898, to 
Nat C. Goodw in, the actor, from whom she w r as di¬ 
vorced in 1908. 

BEATTY, John Wesley, art director, w~as 
born in Pittsburg, Pa., July S, 1851, son of Richard 
and Elizabeth (Wilson) Beatty. His father eaine 
to America from Scotland in 1828, and settled 
in Pittsburg. He early developed a talent for draw ¬ 
ing and received some primary training at home. 
He also studied engraving on copper and wood. 
In 1876 he w’ent to Munich and continued his studies 
with such purpose that he was elected to member¬ 
ship in the National Academy of Bavaria. Upon 
his return to America he opened a studio in his 
native city. In 1SS7 he became principal of the 
Pittsburg Art School and held the position for eight 
years, during w hich he was instrumental in bringing 
the collection of Russian paintings by Vcrestcliagin 
to Pittsburg. In 1893 he was a member of the world *s 



Columbian exposition jury. In 1S95 he was invited 
by the trustees of the Carnegie library to assemble a 
loan collection of paintings to be exhibited on the 
occasion of the dedication of the Carnegie library 
building, and in 1890 he was appointed a life member 
of the board of trustees of the Carnegie Institute of 


Pittsburg. Almost immediately after this appoint¬ 
ment the trustees elected him director of the depart¬ 
ment of fine arts of the Carnegie Institute of Pitts¬ 
burg, which has one of the largest endowment funds 
America for the advancement of art and science. 
His official duties have prevented his being very 
active with the brush, but he has painted several 
canvasses of farm life, among them, “Return to 
Labor,” which he etched himself and the plate 
“Plowing the Orchard,” “The Potato Field,” 
“The Clearing” and “The Plowman.” Mr. Beatty 
belongs to a triumvirate who are pioneers in the 
management of art museums—the other tw r o being 
AY. A1 It. French, director of the Chicago Institute, 
and llalscy C. Ives, director of the St. Louis City Art 
Museum. These directors have had to make their 
own clientele, it might almost be said, as they went 
along. There w r as really no demand for the art 
museums that they built up. They created wdiat 
was best for the people, not what the people w’anted. 
Their success has been phenomenal; the institutions 
over which they preside having developed almost 
entirely within a decade, the Carnegie Institute 
being the youngest, of the three. In 1896 w T hen the 
cornerstone for the Carnegie library building w r as 
laid, nothing definite w'as decided about an art 
department. In July, 1905, Mr. Beatty w r cnt 
to Scotland to consult with Mr. Carnegie and a pros¬ 
pectus was drawn up for the purchase of a rare 
collection of casts. lie made a number of important 
purchases including the entire facade of the Church 
of St. Giles in France, cast in plaster (the largest 
plaster cast in existence), and many reproductions 
in plaster of the sculptural treasures of the Troca- 
deroand other museums. In 1896 the trustees dedi¬ 
cated an annual income of $50,000 (which was in¬ 
creased by Air. Carnegie in 1901 to $100,000) in 
perpetuity for the purchase of objects of art for a 
department of fine arts, and with this appropriation 
Air. Beatty has been able to organize an art depart¬ 
ment, the principal feature of which is an annual 
exhibition and a series of awards that is truly 
international. The jury consists of leading artists 
of London, Paris, Alunich, The Hague and America, 
so that every artist feels that to be accepted 
at Carnegie Institute, or to receive a medal there, 
is a greater honor than to exhibit or receive medals 
elsewhere in America, ami artists abroad are be¬ 
ginning to estimate the exhibitions as next in im¬ 
portance to the Paris salon. Air. Beatty visits 
Europe almost every year in order to keep in touch 
with what is being done in the art circles on the 
other side. While the major part of his execu¬ 
tive duties have to do with the organization of 
exhibitions, there being no regular art school con¬ 
nected with the institute, he has not been blind to 
the possibilities in assisting the public to an appre¬ 
ciation of the art works exhibited. Just as Air. 
French in Chicago has arranged for normal instruc¬ 
tion for the public school teachers, so Air. Beatty 
has arranged for the training of the school children 
of Pittsburg. On certain days in the week they 
visit the galleries and make a study of the paintings 
and sculpture which is recognized by the school 
authorities as part of the regular school curriculum. 
Such educational methods guarantee that, the coming 
citizens of Pittsburg are sure to show an art culture 
that previous generations have lacked. 

MITCHELL, Samuel Chiles, fifteenth president 
of the University of South Carolina, was born at 
Coffecville, Aliss., Dec. 24, 1864, son of Alorris Ran¬ 
dolph and Grace Anne (Chiles) Alitchell, and grand¬ 
son of Benjamin It. anti Alary P. (Arnold) Alitchell, 
of Scotch-Irish descent. He attended the public 
schools, and was graduated at Georgetown College, 
Kentucky, with the degree of ALA. in 1SSS. During 
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1891-92 he attended the University of Virginia, and 
in IS99 received the degree of PhD. from the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. Soon after graduating he be¬ 
came professor of history and Greek in Mississippi 
College; but in 1891 resigned to take the professor¬ 
ship of Latin in Georgetown College, which he held 
until 1895. During IS95-1908 he occupied the 
chair of history in Richmond College, and during 
1908-09 was lecturer on history in Brown University. 
In 1908 Prof. Mitchell accepted the presidency of the 
University of South Carolina. This institution was 
founded in 1801 and had a successful course up to 
the time of the civil war. After that it had a some¬ 
what checkered career, owing to the social and 
political readjustments that took place in South 
Carolina, but to-day it is thriving with more vigor 
than ever before; new buildings are being built, a 
young and aggressive faculty is at work, and it has 
the largest number of students in its history. It is 
the purpose of Pres. Mitchell “for this ancient col¬ 
lege, rich in tradition, to be related anew vitally to 
the national life and to be responsive to the larger 
movements in the modem world;’’ and he is well 
fitted to carry his ideas into practice. As a teacher 
he is stimulating and suggestive, vitalizing the dry 
facts, seizing upon the salient features of an age or 
biography and re-creating them for his students. 
IIis generalizations are brilliant, showing keen in¬ 
sight into character and tendencies. There is, more¬ 
over, a strong ethical element in his teaching which 
serves to energize his students toward purposeful 
lives; and through his stirring appeals many young 
men of the South enter every year into larger public 
service. To the country at large Pres. Mitchell is 
best known as a writer and speaker on topics con¬ 
nected with the present educational renaissance in 
the South. As an active member of the southern 
education board and as a vigorous leader in educa¬ 
tional conferences, both state and general, he is 
doing a work of vast import. lie was associate 
editor of the “ Religious Herald,” Richmond, during 
1900*08; president of the Anti-Saloon League of 
Virginia in 1901-03, and was rector of Virginia 
Normal and Industrial Institution, 1904-06. He 
was a trustee of the Virginia Union University, 
Richmond Woman’s College and a member of the 
Virginia Historical Society and the American His¬ 
torical Association. He is the editor of a volume 
on “Social Life” in the scries entitled “The South 
in the Building of the Nation,” and a contributor 
to magazines and the “Encyclopedia Americana.” 
In 1904 Ilampden-Sidney College conferred upon 
him the LL.I). degree, and in 1905 Furman l niv- 
ersity the degree of D.D. He was married in 
Louisville, Ky., June 30, 1S91, to Alice Virginia, 
daughter of John A. Broadus, and has five chil¬ 
dren: John Broadus, Morris Randolph, William 
Terry, Mary Adams, and George Sinclair Mitchell. 

KNEISEL, Franz, violinist, was born in Bucha¬ 
rest, Roumania, Jan. 26, 1865, son of Martin and 
Victoria (Lukas) Kneisel. His father was a musical 
director, a yd the son’s education was conducted 
from the beginning with a view to a musical career. 
He studied the violin under Griin and Ilclmes- 
berger at the conservatory of music at Vienna, 
and was graduated at the Vienna Conservatory in 
1882. At his first public appearance on Dec. 31, 
1882, he played Joachim’s violin concerto with the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, with such success 
that he was at once engaged as solo violinist in the 
orchestra of the Royal Court Theatre. Shortly 
afterward he became coneertmaster of the famous 
Bilse Orchestra, of Berlin, and in 1SS5 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the same position in the Boston Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, since which he has been identified 
with American music. His appearance in Boston 


was of a nature to embarrass a more seasoned artist, 
for not only did his boyishness suggest less than his 
twenty years, but there was some ill feeling because 
he displaced the venerable Bernhard Listemann, who 
had been Boston’s favorite violinist and leading 
musician for more than a generation. The young 
man chose the Beethoven concerto for his d6but and 
immediately disarmed prejudice by the clarity and 
correctness of his tone and a display of that fine, 
impeccable taste that has since been the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of all his work. TheBrahinsand 
Goldmark violin concertos were played for the first 
time in America by him with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in all the principal cities. lie held the 
position of coneertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony Orches¬ 
tra for eighteen years, resign¬ 
ing in 1903 in order to devote 
the greater part of his time 
to the Kneisel Quartette, in 
connection with which his 
name is best known to the 
public. Inasmuch as this or¬ 
ganization is universally re¬ 
garded as one of the three 
best string quartettes in the 
world (by some the best), 
and indubitably the one that 
holds the most exalted place 
in America, a brief summary 
of its career is given. The 
quartette was organized at 
the suggestion of Henry L. 
lligginson, founder of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
soon after Mr. Kneiscl’s arrival in America, and it 
gave its first concert in the latter part of 1S85. Mr. 
Kneisel, of course, has always been the first violin. 
During the first season the other members were: 
Emanuel Fiedler, second violin; Louis Svccenski, 
viola; and Fritz Giese, violoncello. For four sea¬ 
sons thereafter Otto Roth was second violin, the 
other original members remaining, and then for 
three seasons Anton Hekking was the violoncellist 
without changes in the higher parts. Ahvin 
Schroeder became the violoncellist in 1891 and no 
other change occurred for nine seasons, after which 
Karl Ondricek was second violin for one season, and 
Julius Theodorowicz for five. Since the beginning 
of the season of 1907 Julius Roentgen has been 
second violin, and Willem Willeke violoncellist. Mr. 
Svecenski, therefore, has been interruptedly Mr. 
Kneisel’s associate on the viola from the inception 
of the organization. The quartette gives a .series of 
concerts every year in the principal cites of Amer¬ 
ica, and in the course of its existence has played in 
most of the large cities of Great Britain as well. The 
exquisite refinement of the performances, the per¬ 
fection of ensemble, the delicacy of expression, and 
all the qualities requisite for the proper interpreta¬ 
tion of chamber music have never been excelled, and 
Mr. Kneisel will be accorded a high place among the 
world’s great musicians for the success he has 
achieved in this field. Mr. Kneisel also has a 
reputation as a conductor. He conducted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on one of its western 
tours and in a series of concerts at the world’s fair 
in Chicago. For eleven years he was concert- 
master and associate conductor at the Worcester 
(Mass.) musical festivals, and in 1S97 he was ap¬ 
pointed conductor of the orchestra of the festivals, a 
position he held until his resignation in 1909. He 
resigned from the Boston Symphony in 1903 in order 
to concentrate his attention on his quartette, and 
for the same reason he declined the conductorship 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, which was offered to 
him in 1907. The orchestral performances under his 
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direction were marked by much the same exquisite 
finish that characterizes the playing of the quartette, 
a quality that cannot be attained without the most 
exacting demands upon the players. In 1905 Mr. 
Kneisel became head of the stringed instrument 
department of the Institute of Musical Art, New 
YorkVity, which position he still holds (1910). He 
edited the “Kneisel Collection 7 ' (1900) for violin 
and pianoforte, in three volumes, and is the author 
of “Ad van ceil Studies for the Violin 7 ' (1910). He 
is a member of the St. Botolph and Harvard Musical 
clubs of Boston, vice-president of the Bohemia club, 
New York, and honorary member of many of the 
famous musical societies of Europe. In 1907 he was 
appointed a member of the jury of the violin con- 
cours of the Paris Conservatoire National de Musique 
et de Declamation, an honor rarely conferred upon 
foreigners. Mr. KneisePs violin is a Stradivarius of 
1714, formerly the property of Prof. Grun, and is 
almost priceless in value. He was married in 
Boston, Mass., in 18S5, to Marianne Thoma, and 
has four children, Victoria, Marianne, Franz and 
Fritz Kneisel. 

FOX, John [William], Jr., author, was born 
at Stony Point, Bourbon co., Ky., Dec. 10, 1863, 
son of John W. and Minerva (Carr) Fox. The first 
fourteen years of his life were spent in the fa¬ 
mous bluegrass region of Kentucky, where he rode 
horseback and received his education exclusively 
at the hands of his father, who was a very 
scholarly man of profound intellect. It is related 
of the latter that in his eightieth year, he at¬ 
tended an old-fashioned spelling bee in Virginia, 
composed of a large number of young school teachers 
and modem professors, and at the end of a contest 
lasting three hours, “spelled down” everyone 
present. At fifteen years of age John Fox, Jr., 
entered Kentucky University and went from there 
to Harvard University, where he was graduated in 
1SS3. He was one of the leading actors in the 
Harvard Dramatic Society and during a tour of the 
New England cities with that society, made a 
decided hit in a woman's part — that of “Madame 
Perrichon.” Lacking the necessary funds to 
take him home he now became general reporter 
on the New York “Sun” in the summer and 
entered Columbia Law School in the fall. Soon 
after he entered the sendee 
of the “New York Times,” 
but the steady grind and 
confinement of his journal¬ 
istic work and the cage-like 
life of a great city, to one reared 
in the outdoor freedom of cen¬ 
tral Kentucky, impaired his 
health and he left New York in 
1885 for the Cumberland moun¬ 
tains in southeast Kentucky. 
While wandering about that 
picturesque and inspiring sec¬ 
tion, and dabbling in mining 
and timber lands, he began a 
novel, “A Cumberland Ven¬ 
detta,” based upon one of 
the real mountain feuds of 
that section. The book was 
a success and very soon led 
to others, all of which enjoyed a wide circula¬ 
tion. “Europa” had preceded it as a magazine 
serial and was also a success. When Theodore 
Roosevelt organized the Rough Riders for the 
Spanish-American war, Mr. Fox was on his way to 
join them as a private, but was persuaded to become 
war correspondent for “Harper's Monthly.” His 
accounts of the war made interesting reading, and 
he also won laurels as field correspondent for 
“Scribner's Magazine” during the Russo-Japanese 



war. Ilis books include “A Knight of the Cumber¬ 
land 77 (1895), “A Mountain Europa” (1S97), “The 
Kentuckians” (1S97), “Hell for Sartin and Other 
Stones” (1S99), “A Cumberland Vendetta” (1900), 
“Crittenden, A Kentucky Story of Love and War” 
(1900), “Bluegrass and Rhododendron” (1901), 
“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” (1903), 
“Christmas Eve on Lonesome and Other Stories” 
(1904), “Following the Sun-flag” (1905), and “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine ” (1908). Besides these he 
has written many delightful stories of outdoor life for 
various current periodicals. His best work, ac¬ 
cording to popular judgment, is his “ Lit tle Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come,” which describes the scenes and 
people of his youthful days. Since 1903 he has fre¬ 
quently appeared on the lecture platform and as a 
reciter of his own writings. Being a gifted ama¬ 
teur actor and a splendid reader, these interpre¬ 
tations of his own characters are very popular and 
entertaining. His home is at Big Stone Gap, in 
Wise eo., Va., near the Kentucky border, on the 
Powell river, between the Cumberland mountains 
and the Dividing Ridge ranges; wild and pic¬ 
turesque, which parallel each other very close 
together. When, with about two dozen other 
college-bred men, he settled at “The Gap” to 
engage in timber and mining speculation, he found 
the locality terrorized by feudists. Law ami order 
were unknown. He took part in organizing a vigi¬ 
lance committee, armed with Winchester rifles, which 
patrolled the town and effectually suppressed the 
disorderly element. These incidents form a part 
of his story, “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” 
Although the “Outlook” declares that “The Gap” 
is a place where no sane man would live, it turned 
Mr. Fox to romancing and gave to literature the 
best interpreter of the dialects and character of the 
Kentucky and Cumberland mountaineers that it 
ever had. Mr. Fox was married, Dec. 13, 190S, to 
Madame Fritzi Scheff, a noted grand and comie 
opera singer, a native of Vienna, whose mother, 
Frau Anna Jiiger, was a prima donna in the Imperial 
Opera House of Vienna, and whose father, Dr. 
Gottfried Scheff, was a noted Austrian physician 
and surgeon. 

LINCOLN, Joseph Crosby, author, was bom 
at Brewster, Mass., Feb. 13, 1870, son of Joseph 
and Emily (Crosby) Lincoln. His father was a ship 
captain who died while on a voyage to Charleston, 
S. C., in December of the year the son was born. 
He attended the village schools of Brewster and 
Chelsea, Mass., until he was twelve years of age, 
when his mother removed to a suburb of Boston 
that he might complete his education in the schools 
of that city. On leaving school he tried commcrical 
life, but after a short experience as a clerk in busi¬ 
ness and banking houses, he discovered that such 
work was not congenial to his tastes, and abandoned 
it to study art, for which he had some native talent, 
lie entered the class of Henry Sandham, the well- 
known illustrator, and then opened a small studio 
with a fellow artist in Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Finding their pictures difficult to sell, Mr. Lincoln 
began to write verse and humorous sketches, in 
order to meet expenses, and these literary effusions 
selling more readily than the pictures, their author 
gradually slipped away from art into literature. 
In 1896 he became associate editor of the “ Bulletin,” 
the official publication of the League of American 
Wheelmen. To it he contributed a poem and a 
humorous sketch each week. His work was widely 
quoted, and soon attracted the attention of the 
magazine editors, who solicited contributions. To 
supply their demands, he moved to New \ork, 
where he gave his entire attention to literary work. 
In 1902 he' published a collection of his verses under 
the title of “Cape Cod Ballads.” His first novel, 
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“Cap’n Eri,” appeared in 1904, and the old sea-dog 
wno was its hero, immediately bceanic, to use the 
phrase of the New York “Sun,” “everybody’s 
friend.” The book passed through many editions 
in this country, and was widely read and highly 
praised in Great Britain, Canada and Australia. 
The original of the hero, a fisherman-philosopher of 
the New England coast, has been identified as Capt. 
Mayo, of Chatham, Mass., and the rescue in which he 
is described as taking the leading part is one of the 
noted deeds of heroism in the life-saving service. 
Mr. Lincoln’s next sea-story, “Partners of the Tide” 
(1905), contained more action, and less “long-shore” 
philosophy than did “Cap’ll Eri.” It is a capital 
boy’s book, being the narrative of a partnership 
between the captain of a coasting schooner and an 
orphaned lad. The youthful hero refuses to wreck 
the old vessel at the orders of the owners, and lie and 
the captain then engage in the work of salving 
stranded craft and their cargoes, a hard, laborious 
business at which they greatly prosper. It is a 
refreshing story with the salt breath of the sea 
blowing through it, and it contains that quality of 
realism which makes Mr. Lincoln’s seaside romances 
so convincing. Following this he wrote “Mr. 
Pratt” (1906), “The Old Home House” (1907), “Cy 
Whittaker's Place” (1908), “Our Village” (1909 , 
and “ Keziali Coffin” (1909). Mr. Lincoln was 
married May 12, 1897, to Florence E., daughter of 
Charles Sargent of Chelsea, Mass. They have one 
son. 

LORIMER, William, manufacturer and U. S. 
senator, was born in Manchester, England, Apr. 27, 
1861, son of William and Sarah (Harley) Lorimer. 
He came to America with his parents at the age of 
five years, the family first settling in Detroit, Micli., 
but after a short stay there going to Port Sanilac 
and Bay City, Mich. From thcncc, in 1869, they 
settled upon a farm in Holmes county, O., and 
finally, in 1S70, made a permanent residence in 
Chicago, hi 1872 his father’s death left him, a boy 
of tender years, to fight his own way in the world. 
His experiences in the lower social strata, while 
supporting the family as a bootblack and newsboy, 
have the savor of romance. At the age of fifteeu he 
became apprenticed to a sign painter, next he en¬ 
gaged in the packing business, and during liis em¬ 
ployment by the Wilson Co., he familiarized himself 
with every department of the industry. Subse¬ 
quently, while employed by Armour & Co. his 
health failed, and he became a street railway con¬ 
ductor. While thus employed his ardent chainpion- 
ship of James G. Blaine in 1884 marked the beginning 
of his political career, and the latter’s defeat stimu¬ 
lated this activity in local political organization, 
which brought him prominence aud political influ¬ 
ence. His occupation once more changed to that 
of a house-painter, but in 1886 a favorable oppor¬ 
tunity induced him to engage in the real estate 
business, which subsequently brought him large 
returns. Two years later he formed a partnership 
with William J. Murphy, under the name of Murphy 
& Lorimer, which firm is still conducting a building 
and brick-manufacturing business. Meanwhile Mr. 
Lorimer became one of Chicago’s political organ¬ 
izers of the first magnitude, lie had been elected 
a member of the Republican central committee and 
later was appointed superintendent of the main 
water extension under Mayor Roche and superin¬ 
tendent of Chicago’s water department under Mayor 
Washburn. In the election of 1892 Mr. Lorimer 
was the nominee of the Republican party for clerk 
of the supreme court, but was defeated, and during 
the same year was a delegate to the Republican 
national convention. In 1895 he was elected to the 
54th congress and served by reelection hi the 55tli, 
56th, 58th, 59th and 60th cougresses. In 1909 he 


was elected as successor to Albert J. Hopkins, who 
was his opponent, to the U. S. senate, his election 
being effected through a coalition of the Democratic 
members of the legislature and the anti-Hopkins 
Republicans. Both as a business man and a states¬ 
man, Sen. Lorimer is a fortunate combination of 
present-day business political needs — mental quick¬ 
ness to grasp a fact or a situation, and executive 
forcefulness to organize his available forces to make 
such situations business or political factors. He 
is president of the Lorimer Sz Gallagher Go., the 
Murphy-Lorimer Brick Co., and the Federal Im¬ 
provement Co. of Chicago. He was married in 
Chicago, in 1884, to Busan Mooney, and has eight 
children: William, Leonard, Ethel, Loretta, Lo- 
rainc, Margery, Helen and Lenore Lorimer. 
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COMER, Braxton Bragg, thirtieth governor of 
Alabama (1907—--), was born at Spring Hill, Bar¬ 
bour co., Ala., Nov. 7, 1 STS, son 
of John Fletcher and Catherine 
(Drewry) Comer, who moved 
to that state from Jones county, 

Georgia. He is of Scoteli-Irish 
descent. He received his edu¬ 
cation at the University of 
Alabama, at the University of 
Georgia,and at Emory and Hen¬ 
ry College, Va., where he was 
graduated in 1869. In 1885 
he removed to Anniston, Ala., 
and for five years was a member 
of the firm of Trapp & Comer, \ 
wholesale merchants. Settling ,v* 
permanently in Binning 
Ala., he was made president of 
the City National Bank in 1885, 
but three years later gave up 
banking to accept the presiden¬ 
cy of the Avondale Mills and 
Central Cotton Mills, the latter 
located at Sylacauga. Mr. Comer’s business earcer 
has been varied and like his political experience has 
produced results which justify the man. A quick 
thinker, he is decisive in carrying into action the 
opinions he thinks correct, and on this point rests 
his success in the commercial world as well as in 
politics. His political career is as intricate as it is 
interesting. It is the story of the honest business 
man suddenly awakened to the duties of civic 
righteousness, and the herculean struggle against 
political corruption which follows such an awaken¬ 
ing. Single-handed, Mr. Comer forced his principles 
before the citizens of Alabama until in 1906 he was 
put into a position to make a contest for the 
governorship. The “white man’s primary” is the 
real election in the Gulf states, and before this 
went Comer, now known and feared, for his last 
struggle with the machine. With the assurance of 
a real leader, he told the public that what he wanted 
in the ensuing election was everything. “ He would 
trouble them, if they pleased, for the governorship, 
the lieutenant-governorship, the rest of the com¬ 
mission, and both branches of the legislature.” 
Then he could get laws for rate-making, against the 
pass and the lobby, and the like. The state machine 
,now discovered that Comer was not a dreamer, and 
selected to oppose him a likely man in Dr. R. M. 
Cunningham, who was a natural orator, jovial and 
a kind-hearted lieutenant-governor. Dr. Cunning¬ 
ham challenged Mr. Comer to a joint debate, and 
in this he fared as did the first opponent of Tom L. 
Johnson of Cleveland, in the latter’s first campaign 
for mayor. In both cases it was a spell-binder 
against a man who was armed with a bludgeon of 
facts. Dr. Cunningham’s tributes to the beauty 
of Alabama’s women and the chivalry of her sons 
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were as fine as the heart could wish, but Comer 
stuck to freight rates; Cunningham cried out in 
polished periods for good roads; “everybody is for 
good roads,” replied Comer, “how about the pass 
evil and the lobby?” Cunningham drew tears as 
he spoke for the "old veterans”; Comer replied 
that he was one of them, while Cunningham was 
not; but what about reciprocal demurrage? Then 
Cunningham came over to Comer’s platform, and 
demanded more reforms than did Comer. Comer, 
clinging to his man like a bulldog, replied that this 
was unconstitutional nonsense. The result of the 
campaign was that Comer carried sixty of the 
sixty-seven counties of the state and won the 
governorship by 20,000 votes. He took office in 
January, 1007, and his term expires in January, 
1913. Gov. Comer w/is married Oct. 1, 1872, to 
Eva, daughter of John and Sarah Harris of Cufh- 
bert, Ga., both members of foremost families in 
Georgia, and has nine children. 

ACHESON, Edward Goodrieh, inventor and 
manufacturer, was born at Washington, Pa., 
March 9, 1S5G, son of William and Sarah Diana 
(Ruplc) Acheson, and grandson of David and Mary 
(Wilson) Acheson. His grandfather eame to this 
country from Glassdrummond, County Armagh, 
Ireland, in 1788 and settled at Washington, Pa., 
where he entered into partnership with his brother 
John, who had preceded him to this country, in 
the furnishing of government supplies for Indians 
and the army; he was a successful business man and 
at the age of twenty-five was elected to the Penn¬ 
sylvania legislature, to which he was three times 
reelected. One of his sons, Marcus W. Aeheson, 
was a circuit judge in the third district of the 
United States Court; another, Alexander Acheson, 
was judge of Washington county, Pa., and a 
third, William Aeheson (1818-78), the father of 
Edward G., was a merchant and an iron manu¬ 
facturer, as well as a man of scientific tastes. 
Edward G. Aeheson received his education at the 
Bellefontc (Pa.) Academy. In 1872 he was taken 
from school and employed at his father’s blast fur¬ 
nace. When but seventeen years of age, his father’s 
death marked the beginning of a 
varied experience, lie joined a 
civil engineer corps on railroad 
construction; was ticket clerk on 
a railroad; later first assistant 
engineer on another railroad sur¬ 
vey; was employed measuring 
and computing the capacity of 
oil tanks in the oil country; then 
as a bookkeeper, following which 
he engaged with his brother in 
mining iron ore. During this 
time, however, his ehief interest 
was in electricity and chemis¬ 
try, and all his spare time and 
money were spent in studying 
and experimenting. Before he 
was eighteen years of age he 
had invented a drilling machine 
to be used in coal mining and 
designed an electrie dynamo, 
which subsequently proved to be identical with the 
Siemens apparatus, at that time unknown to him. 
In September, 1880, his ambition led him from 
western Pennsylvania for his first trip to New York 
city. He soon secured employment with Thomas A. 
Edison at Menlo Park, X J., as assistant draftsman. 
His application was rewarded with promotion from 
the drafting room to the original experimental 
department and a closer acquaintance with the 
great “wizard.” During the winter following, Mr. 
Edison, who was seeking the best material for a 



filament in his incandescent lamp, set nis young 
assistant at work testing graphite for this purpose. 
The result was several thousand filaments l-40th 
of an inch wide and 1-1,OOOtli of an inch thick 
— one-half the thickness specified by Edison as 
the smallest he had hoped for. Graphite disinte¬ 
grated too rapidly to be continued in practical 
use as a filament, but his success in forming them 
is significant as Aeheson ’s first experiment ith 
the substance which afterwards played such a 
prominent part in his career. After nearly a year 
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there, he was sent abroad as first assistant engineer 
for the Edison interests at the Eleetrieal Exposition 
in Paris (July, 1881). Before going he had pre¬ 
pared, under Edison’s direction, a complete set of 
instruments for measuring the efficiency of incan¬ 
descent lamps, consisting of a rheostat, condenser, 
galvanometer, standard cell, resistance coils, Wheat- 
son’s bridge and Bunsen photometer. At the close 
of the exposition, Acheson remained with the 
Soci£t6 Edison Continentalc, the company formed 
at Paris to operate the Edison patents in Europe, 
and then engaged in the construction of machine 
shops and lamp factory at Ivry-sur-Seine. He 
was frequently sent out to install small lighting 
plants in various countries which were used as 
exhibits in the formation of local companies to 
work the Edison patents. Among these experiences 
were the installation of electric lights in the drawing 
room of the great Scala Theatre in Milan, Italy; 
a plant in a museum in Brussels, Belgium ; in the 
Hotel de Villc in Antwerp, Belgium; aiul in the 
Restaurant Kramopolsky, Amsterdam, Holland, 
each the first in their respective countries. Having 
been offered a better salary by the Italian company 
operating the Edison patents, he entered their em¬ 
ploy and installed a plant at Udine, near Venice, one 
in Genoa, one in Pisa, within sight of the leaning 
tower, one in Bergamo, and another one upon the 
side of the Alps above Lake Maggiore. Leaving 
the Italian company early in 1883, he went to 
Paris and engaged in experimental work on his 
own account, endeavoring particularly to eon vert 
heat into electrical energy, but without securing 
practical results. Sickness and other hardships 
followed at Paris and London after his savings 
were exhausted, but through the assistance of his 
former employer lie returned to New York in 
January, 1SS1. There he reentered the Edison 
laboratory, which had become a part of the Edison 
Electrie Light Company; later he became super¬ 
intendent of the Consolidated Lamp Company of 
Brooklyn; and afterwards was electrician of the 
Standard Underground Cable Company of Pitts¬ 
burg (1SSG-89). With Indefatigable persistence, 
he pursued experimental work on his own account, 
but the only practical results so far had been his 
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invention in 1S85 of an anti-induction telephone 
wire, the patents for which he subsequently sold 
to George Westinghouse of Pittsburg. This wire 
was made by coating a rubber-covered wire with 
graphite, then passing it through a copper solution, 
thus plating on it a tube of copper, over which was 
braided a layer of cotton, and this was soaked with 
asphaltuin and then covered with a lead pipe. 
Thus the central wire and surrounding insulated 
tube of copper acted as the two conductors for a 
telephone circuit. After three years of comparative 
prosperity with the cable company, his ambition for 
further experimental work led to the formation of a 
small syndicate for that purpose, and the operations 
were conducted in an abandoned power house in 
Allegheny City, Pa. Conceiving the idea that an 
electric plant necessary for experiments might be 
self-sustaining, if a part of the electricity could be 
used for commercial purposes, he organized a com¬ 
pany to furnish electric lighting in Monongahela 
City, where a plant was installed in November, 1890. 
The value of an abrasive material now became 
uppermost in his mind. When making some fur¬ 
nace experiments in 1880 lie had passed a miantity 
of hydrocarbon gas over highly heated clay and 
observed that tin 1 clay became impregnated with 
the carbon, increasing its hardness. Working upon 
this basic idea, with an improvised electric furnace, 
his labors were rewarded in March, 1891, by the dis¬ 
covery in minute crystals of the substance commer¬ 
cially named carborundum, although it is a silicide 
of carbon. It is made from a mixture of coke, 
sand and salt fused in an electric furnace at a 
temperature slightly below that of the electric arc, 
and the new substance, when cooled, is found in 
the form of crystals of great brilliancy and sharpness, 
besides being the hardest substance known, ex¬ 
cepting the diamond, lie organized the Garborun- 
dum Company, capitalized at §150,000, constructed 
a small plant in Monongahela City, and secured 
a patent for the process Feb. 28, 1893. Although 
superior to either as an abrasive, the expense of 
manufacture prohibited competition with emery or 
corundum. Carborundum could only be used for 
such purposes as could pay a fabulous price for it, 
and the only purpose which met this condition 
seemed to be for the polishing of precious stones. 
Diamond powder then used for that purpose was 
70c. per carat, or over $1500 per pound. Carefully 
grading a quantity of carborundum powder, which 
lie put into a homeopathic phial, Acheson went 
to New York to find his first market. Having 
satisfied the jewelers that it would do the work of 
the diamond powder, he obtained an order for a 
small quantity of carborundum powder at 40e. a 
carat. The accumulation of these crystals grew 
with improved methods, increasing the stock until 
the market, which was confined to gem polishers, 
failed to absorb the output and the price was 
reduced one-half, after which valve grinders began 
using it at a still lower price. It was soon evident 
that in order to make this new substance a great 
success, methods of manufacture must be devised 
which would enable successful competition with 
the cheapest abrasive. The machinery for tne 
subsequent treatment of crude carborundum had 
to be created because it is used in an atmos¬ 
phere filled with the sharpest cutting substance of 
the world. Other problems confronting the devel¬ 
opment of the industry were the introduction of 
a new product; new methods of making it; the 
use of electricity at the very birth of its new life; 
new machinery and appliances; the learning of a 
new art to adapt the new material to existing uses, 
and added to this was the vital necessity of securing 
capital willing to venture into a strange field . With 
an unwreckable faith in the commercial possibilities 


of his discovery, Dr. Acheson, as president of the 
company, was the moving spirit in the ultimate 
solution of these problems. The sale was at first 
limited to powders ami grains for polishing or 
grinding, as manufacturers of articles for abrasive 
purposes such as wheels, cylinders, sharpening 
stones, knife sharpeners, paper, cloth, etc., refused 
to utilize the new product, and a larger market 
depended upon the makers of carborundum putting 
it into the finished articles. Among the first 
articles to be made were dental goods, and the 



sale of these brought in sufficient funds to provide 
for an exhibit at the World's Fair in Ghieago in 
1893, which led to the sale of one of the foreign 
xttents (Austria-Hungary) for $20,000. In the fol- 
owing year additional European patents were sold 
by Dr. Acheson for $00,000, and these funds, with 
the proceeds of a bond issue, enabled the company 
in 1895 to move to an enlarged plant, at Niagara 
Falls, in which was installed tlie largest electrical 
furnace in the world, and make a contract with the 
Niagara Falls Power Company for 1,000 h. p. Con¬ 
sidering that this provided for twenty times the 
product of the former plant, which of itself w'as 
nearly double what the existing market absorbed, 
the daring of the venture stands out vividly in the 
annals of American industrial development. In 
ten years the output had grown to 5,000,000 pounds 
yearly, and the plant had become the only complete 
abrasive plant in the w'orld manufacturing carbor¬ 
undum in all forms for this purpose. After using 
all possible for abrasive purposes, a residue of 
twenty per cent, of the entire production w T as 
waste until a profitable market for this by-product 
followed the discovery that it could be used for 
steel manufacturing as an economical substitute for 
ferro silicon. The capital of the company (1910) 
is $000,000; it employs 500 hands, and uses 
5,000 h. p, of electrical current in its furnaces. 
The annual output is increased to 0,207,000 pounds. 
The company also manufactures metallic silieon, 
through a process invented by Dr. Acheson, of 
reduction direct from sand. To secure funds for 
this rapid extension of his industry Dr. Acheson had 
parted with stock sufficient to lose control of the 
carborundum company, and with it the presi¬ 
dency in July, 1901. This was a stunning blow, 
but he w r as soon devoting his energies to an¬ 
other discovery of even greater commercial ad¬ 
vantage. In the early stage of the manufacture 
Dr. Acheson found in his carborundum furnaces 
a form of carbon having all the properties of 
graphite, which was due to the decomposition of 
carborundum, the silicon being vaporized and the 
carbon remaining as graphite. Further experi¬ 
ments demonstrated that graphite could be obtained 
in the same way from other carbides, and on Sept. 29, 
1896, he obtained a patent for producing graphite 
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from amorphous carbon in the electric furnace. At 
first he devoted himself to the manufacture of 
graphite electrodes for use in electrolytes where 
amorphous carbon would be rapidly disintegrated, 
and in 1897 over 102,000 pounds of graphite were 
manufactured and marketed in this form. Mean¬ 
while he continued his experiments in the produc¬ 
tion of graphite in bulk, and worked out a method 
of using anthracite coal, which proved to be the 
best carbonaceous material for this purpose. Addi¬ 
tional patents covering the process of making 
graphite were granted to liim Jan. 17, 1899, March 
13, 1900, June 17, and Oct. 14, 1902. In January, 
1899, the Aehcson Graphite Co. w r as organized for 
its manufacture, and in the following year this 
company was merged with the International 
Aehcson Graphite Co., capitalized at $3,000,000 
(since reduced to $500,000) and of which Dr. 
Acheson is president. The company's w r orks are 
located at Niagara Falls, N. V., and in 1908 pro¬ 
duced 7,385,000 pounds of graphite. This graphite 
is made into the form of electrodes, rods, bars and 
plates used in electrochemical and electro-mctal- 
lurgical industries; in powder form for dry battery 
filler, paint pigment, electrotyping, lead, pencils, 
graphited greases; also for all purposes of lubri¬ 
cation, and the manufacture of stove polish. 
Owing to its greater purity and uniformity, the 
Acheson graphite is superior to the natural graphite. 
After producing his artificial graphite he began 
experiments to determine the value of graphite as 
a crucible body. Iii these experiments he found 
that a weak clay, when treated w ith dilute tannie 
acid, would remain suspended in water, and was 
made so fine that it would pass through a filter 
paper. It w r as defloceulated. Knowing that clay¬ 
working was one of the most ancient of arts, he 
made a search of all available literature on the 
subject, but the only reference he could find to the 
use of vegetable matter in clay-working w 7 as in the 
Bible, where it records that the children of Israel 
used straw in making bricks for their Egyptian 
task-masters. The fiber of straw 7 being very weak, 
Dr. Acheson concluded that it w 7 as not used as a 
mechanical binder, but for some other reason. He 
boiled some oat straw and found that the extract 
acted upon clay just as tannin did. From this he 



concluded that the Egyptians w 7 erc familiar with 
this principle anti he named clay so treated anti 
dried “ Egypt ianized Clay." In 190G, while ex¬ 
perimenting with an electric furnace, anil seeking 
for a product entirely foreign to graphite, he found 
in the output- of the furnace a small amount of 
soft unctuous graphite—a substance he had been 
striving to produce for five years. As a result of 
this discovery large quantities of unctuous graphite 
over 99 per cent, pure was soon being manufactured 
by a process which Dr. Acheson patented Nov. 20, 


190G,the refuse of anthracite coal mines being utilized 
as raw material. With a graphite eminently suited 
for lubrication purposes, his next effort was toward 
giving it the widest utility. Applying his principle 
of deflocculation, this graphite in molecular form 
remains suspended in water anti when used as a 
substitute for oil is found to be more economical 
as* a lubricant, not only in first cost, but reduction 
in power loss caused by the viscosity of oil lubricants, 
and more satisfactory for pneumatic tools because 
it eliminates the frequent explosions incident to 
the use of oil in air compressors. From defloeeu- 
lated Acheson graphite anti water w 7 as abbreviated 
the name of this colloid “Aquadag." By an 
ingenious method of mixing aquadag wuth oil 
and evaporating the w r atcr a lubricant called “ Oil- 
dag" was produced, the defloculated graphite re¬ 
maining suspended in the oil. These products 
for superiority and advantages over any other kind 
of lubricant have attracted world-wide attention 
and general approbation from the entire mechanical 
and scientific world. The importance of this 
discovery can hardly be overestimated; its possibil¬ 
ities are more far-reaching even than the production 
of carborundum or Aeheson-graphite. Tests have 
demonstrated that an oil carrying so little as 
0.35 per cent, by weight of graphite is very much 
more durable than the oil alone, in some cases lasting 
more than twice as long The Acheson Oiltlag 
Company, capitalized at $100,000, is now manu¬ 
facturing these lubricants at Niagara Falls. Dr. 
Acheson has obtained nearly fifty patents in the 
United States and many in Europe upon his 
various inventions, those in addition to the ones 
previously mentioned being chiefly for electrical 
devices. Ilis discoveries and inventions are revolu¬ 
tionary in their character and give him rank not 
only among the foremost American inventors, but 
also the most prominent scientists of the age. The 
remarkable results securetl by him in synthetie 
electrochemistry in the formation of carbides, as 
typified by carborundum in the electric furnace, 
was a successful beginning which gave a witle stim¬ 
ulus to electrochemical experiments, and his dis¬ 
covery of a process for the dcflocculation of non- 
fused, non-soluble, non-metallie amorphous inor¬ 
ganic bodies by the action of organic agents, marked 
the opening of another distinctive line of scientific 
development. The direct reduction from sand of 
metallic silicon; the transformation of non-graphitic 
carbon into graphite almost perfect in its chemical 
purity; and the invention of processes for the 
unlimited adaptation of this substance as a lubri¬ 
cant are achievements any one of which would 
have brought world-wide fame to the inventor. 
Altogether his life work has opened up scientific 
possibilities in the industrial world beyond all 
present appreciation. He seemed naturally to 
possess the true scientifie spirit and the ability 
to draw logical conclusions. Without aeademie 
training, his appreciation of the scientific method 
for reaching practical results led him to insist that 
all experiments be conducted so as to stand the 
most rigid tests. Seldom in the world’s history 
have such scientific qualities been found in an indi¬ 
vidual, combined with the practical business ability 
to plan new machinery, devise new methods, 
interest capital ami educate employes in the 
building of the industrial organization necessary 
for an inventor or discoverer to secure the commer¬ 
cial fruits of his own genius. The mere recording 
of wonderful results achieved leaves in obscurity 
the privations anil hardships endured, the almost 
crushing disappointments suffered and overcome 
in his activities Temperamentally disposed to 
courageous industry, indomitable tenacity of pur¬ 
pose and unconquerable patience, his experiences 
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developed a strength of character which commands 
the unfailing respect in H with whom his life, public 
or private, brings him into eontact. His attitude 
toward the industrial advantages of his operations 
discloses a great altruistic spirit, notably free from 
any of the sordid characteristics which are fre¬ 
quently attendant upon extraordinary individual 
success. In his laboratory work lie seems inspired 
by the desire anti hope that the secrets which might 
fall to his lot to unravel would become of value, 
not so much to himself financially as for the higher 
and better purpose of far-reaching benefits to his 



fellow man. His simplicity and personal magnetism 
have won for him a host of friends, and even to 
people not within the circle of intimacy, there 
is something peculiarly attractive in his singular 
mixture of gentleness and dignity. Outside of his 
scientific and business activities, an ideal home life 
with a large family completely absorbs him. This 
disposition as a splendid complement to his life of 
usefulness, makes him altogether an exemplary 
representative of the best type in contemporaneous 
American citizenship. 1 ‘he honorary degree of 
Sc. I), was conferred upon him by the University 
of Pittsburg, Pa., Feb. 12, 1909. lie was twice 
awarded the John Scott medal by the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia, in 1894 for the invention 
of carborundum and in 1901 for the process of manu¬ 
facturing artificial graphite; he received grand 
prizes at the Paris Exposition in 1909 and at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1901. The 
American Academy of Arts anti Sciences in 1907 
awarded him the Rumford medals for his applica¬ 
tions of heat in the electric furnace for industrial 
purposes, and the New York section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry awarded him the Perkin Medal. 
Dec. 13, 1909. Chemists throughout the country 
contribute to a fund, the income from which is used 
to provide for the distribution of a gold medal to 
“that chemist residing in the United States who 
has accomplished the most valuable work in ap¬ 
plied chemistry during his career . u Dr. Acheson 
was the third to receive this annual recogni¬ 
tion. lie is a fellow hi the American Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science; a member 
of the Society of Chemical Industries, the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the American 
Chemical Society, the American Electrochemical 
Society, of which he is past president, the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia, the American Ceramic 
Society, the National Geographic Society, the 
American Mining Congress, and the Royai Society 
of Arts, London, England; also of the Niagara 
Club of Niagara Falls, the Buffalo and Park Clubs, 
of Buffalo, the Chemists’ Club of New York city, 
the University Club of Washington, D. C , the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Buffalo. lie was married Dee. 15, 
1SS4, to Margaret, daughter of Thomas Maher 
of Brooklyn, N. Y , and has nine children: 
Mrs. Veronica B. Bod in e, Edward C. , Jr, Ray¬ 
mond M., Mrs. Sarah R. Bleakley, George W., 
John H., Margaret I., Jean E., and Howard A. 
Acheson. 


LAYNG, James Dawson, railroad official, was 
born at Columbia, Pa., Aug. 3, 1833, son of George 
\V. and Elizabeth N. Layng. His father, born in 
the north of Ireland of Scotch-1 risli ancestry, 
emigrated to the United States in 1821, and practiced 
law at Pittsburg, Pa. The son received his early 
education at Harrisburg, Pa., and in 1844 entered 
the Western University of Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, 
where he was graduated in 1849. In August of that 
year he became a rodman in the employ of the 
Ohio A Pennsylvania railroad; in the following 
March he was advanced to the position of levelman, 
and on May 1st was appointed assistant engineer 
of construction. He became resident engineer of 
the Steubenville A Indiana railroad on Nov. 25, 
IS51, and served in the same capacity on the 
construction of the Cleveland A Mahoning railroad 
during 1X54-56. lie was then appointed chief 
engineer of maintenance of way of the Steubenville 
A Indiana railway and two years later became 
superintendent of that road. His next position 
was superintendent of th n eastern division of the 
Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne A Chicago railroad, which 
lie held during 1805 71, and lie was then advanced 
to lie assistant manager of the same road, and in 
August, 1X74, to be general manager of all the 
Pennsylvania company’s lines, including the road 
on which lie began his career, in July, 1X81, he 
assumed the office of general superintendent of 
the Chicago A Northwestern road, and on Jan. 1, 
1881, he was made general manager of the West 
Shore railroad. He was president of the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati A Indianapolis railroad, 
from April, 18X7, to July, 1890, was vice-president 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago A St. Louis 
road, from July 1, 1890; general manager of the 
Beech Creek railroad, from Dee. 1, 1890, until his 
death. He was vice-president of the West Shore; 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati A St. Louis; 
and director in the New York A Harlem railroad, 
the New Jersey Junction railroad, the Wallkill 
Willey road, the Ontario Terminal Company, the 
Lincoln National Bank of New York, the Iron City 
National Bank of Pittsburg, and the City Trust 
Company of New York He was a member of the 
Union League, the Metropolitan, and the Trans¬ 
portation clubs; and of the Ohio Society of New 
\ T ork. Mr. Layng was married Feb. 13, 1802, to 
Agnes Means, of Steubenville, O., and had two 
sons and three daughters. He was a capable and 
efficient executive officer and excellent controller 
of subordinates; a prompt and energetie worker, and 
a striet anti just disciplinarian whose career in the 
railroad world was noted for consistent honesty of 
purpose and fair dealing. His intelligence, good judg¬ 
ment, and thoroughness served to enrich every posi¬ 
tion in which he was placed. He died in 1908. 

DOUGHTY, Thomas, artist, was bom in Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., July 19, 1793. He spent his early life as 
a leather manufacturer, adopting art as a profession 
about 1820, painting in London, Paris and in the 
United States. He confined himself mostly to land¬ 
scapes, two examples of which, “On the Hudson Riv¬ 
er” and “A River Glimpse,” hang in the Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum, New York. Doughty’s paintings are 
amateurish in manner, and the color is without vibra¬ 
tion ; they are typical of the “ Hudson River School,” 
but they are pictorial and pleasing in subject. I sham 
in his “History of American Painting” wrote: 
“ Doughty’s pictures are transcripts of the nature he 
saw, small and unassuming, with no trace of foreign 
models, but their luminous, milky skies and violet dis¬ 
tances have a peculiar personal charm, fine would 
think that he must have enjoyed painting them, but 
we know that his life was unhappy, and that his 
lack of pecuniary success rendered him morbidly de¬ 
spondent.” Hedied in New Y r ork city, July 24,1856. 
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CHARPIOT, Mary Russell, temperance re¬ 
former, was horn in the north of Ireland, Aug. 15, 
1S30, daughter of Patrick and Catherine (Logan) 
Lunney. Near her home was a large hospital and 
through its influence she early developed a love 
for hospital work. At the suggestion of some 
Americans whom she met at the hospital, she de¬ 
cided to go to the United States, and did so in 1850. 
The voyage was a most eventful one. During a 
very heavy storm she was washed overboard, but 
grasped a rope, and a returning wave carried her 
back to the deck in safety. Fever had been brought 
on board the ship, and soon 
the passengers were for the 
most part either dead or 
dying. She neither feared 
the sickness nor took it; 
but, nerving herself to the 
situation, gave all her ener¬ 
gies, day and night, to re¬ 
lieving the suffering around 
her. Among the passengers 
was a very wealthy man, the 
members of whose family 
had all suceumbed to the 
sickness, and noting her 
courage and efficiency, he 
offered her anything she 
might ask out of his pos¬ 
sessions if she would devote 
herself wholly to his family. 
But the brave girl, without a 
moment’s hesitation, refused the tempting offer, say¬ 
ing that in the sight of God and man all suffering was 
equal, and so far as lay in her power, she would give of 
her services equally to all. Throughout life she ad¬ 
hered to this principle, and this devotion to suffer¬ 
ing humanity resulted in splendid achievement that 
ranks her high among the great benefactors of the 
world. Upon arriving in America Miss Lunney 
went to live in New Bedford, Mass. It was there 
she met and married Capt. Benjamin Rieketson 
Russell, in 185S. They resided in Boston from 
1SG2 to 1869, when Capt. Russell died, and in 1878 
she became the wife of the Rev. Louis E. Charpiot, 
a Congregational minister, who died in 1882. In 
1S75 Mrs. Charpiot assisted in organizing the Boston 
Industrial Temporary Home for Working Men. 
After working among men two years she became 
impressed with the need of a like place for women, 
and assisted by friends, she opened the Temporary 
Home for Working Women. The object of both 
of these homes was to feed and lodge unemployed 
persons, not gratuitously, but to exact enough work 
from them to pay for their bed and lodging. In 
founding these institutions she gave up in each 
instance her own home. She was not a believer in 
direct charity, so far at least as her own institutions 
w T ere concerned, but made each one who came to 
her earn what he received to the best of his ability. 
In the course of her life she trained thousands of 
people to earn an honest living. Although these 
institutions grew from the start and are now among 
the best known in Boston, it is more in other fields 
of labor that the name of Mrs. Charpiot will go 
down to posterity. She w r as always interested in 
the cause of temperance, and when she found so 
much being done to reclaim men anil comparatively 
nothing for women, she resolved to make her life- 
work the rescue and restoration of these unfortunate 
women who had become degraded through the use 
of alcohol and opium. Everywhere she met with 
the same feeling that nothing could be done for a 
woman who had fallen into the habits of intem¬ 
perance. Finally, in 1879, she started the work in 
a very small way in her own home, which she called 
the New England Home for Intemperate Women, 


now the Massachusetts Home for Intemperate 
Women. The home is intended to be self-support¬ 
ing, in part at least. Various kinds of industry, 
such as laundry work, sewing, ete., are earned on, 
the w T ork being done by the inmates as an equiva¬ 
lent for their board and medical attendance. The 
inmates are treated as invalids rather than crimi¬ 
nals. After the physical system has become 
strengthened sufficiently, the mental, moral, and 
spiritual development is looked after and a 
healthy condition secured by thorough industrial 
training, making the woman capable of self-support 
after leaving the home. Since its foundation the 
home has grown rapidly, and has come to be looked 
upon as one of the leading charities of Boston. It 
has sheltered and cared for over 10,000 women, 
who, without this aid, would in all probability 
have fallen into unspeakable degradation. After 
twenty-nine years as superintendent of the home, 
Mrs. Charpiot died there suddenly, Sept. 2, 1908, 
survived by a son by her first marriage, William L. 
Russell, of Roxbury. 

PEELLE, Stanton Judkins, chief justice of 
the court of claims, was born in Wayne county, 
Ind., Feb. 11, 1843, son of John Cox and Ruth 
(Smith) Peelle. His education, begun in the 
public schools and seminary at Winchester, Ind., 
was interrupted by the outbreak of the civil war, 
and he enlisted and was made a corporal of Com¬ 
pany G, Sth Indiana volunteers, at Indianapolis. 
In December, 1862, soon after the 57th Indiana 
volunteer regiment was formed, he was promoted 
to be second lieutenant of Company K and trans¬ 
ferred to that regiment, where he served until the 
company was mustered out. On his return home 
lie. studied law first with his uncle Judge William 
A. Peelle, at Centreville, Ind., and afterward at 
Winchester, Ind., where he was admitted to the 
bar in 1S67. In 1869 lie removed to Indianapolis 
to engage in general practice. In 1876 he was 
elected to the lower house of the general assembly 
of Indiana and served two years. In 18S0 he 
was eleeted to congress as a Republican, and 
was appointed to the committees on claims and 
post-offices and post-roads. Here began that 
varied experience which developed an aptitude 
for discriminating and patient investigation that 
led to his appointment on the court of claims. 
He participated in the debate on the Bowman 
act, which materially changed the scope of that 
court, favoring propositions which gave elasticity 
to the law and relieved congress from the burden 
of considering private claims. During his first 
term he made twenty-seven reports from the 
committee on claims and several from the com¬ 
mittee on post-offices and post-roads— one espe¬ 
cially attracting attention, that of making extra 
payment to the C. B. &. Q. railroad, on an expired 
but not abrogated contract for carrying the mails 
on Sunday between Chicago and Omaha. During 
the session he delivered an address on the Chinese 
exclusion bill, in which he held that the 1 nited 
States, affecting a superior civilization and higher 
moral code, must at all hazards live up to the 
stipulations of its treaty obligations. In for¬ 
mulating the law to control the investigations of 
the national board of health he successfully 
favored expanding the scope of its jurisdiction 
and efficiency. He was quite active in pension 
and military legislation, his experience in the 
army having attracted his attention particularly 
to that sort of work. In the fall of 1S82 he was 
renominated by the Republicans and, on the 
face of returns, was re-elected over William E 
English by a vote of 17,451 to 17,364. Mr. English 
contested the election, and the house on May 14, 
1884, having a Democratic majority, declared 
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Mr. Peclle’s scat, as well as those held by William 
McKinley and by James Wilson, afterwards 
secretary of agriculture, vacant. The contest 
for Mr. Peelle’s seat attracted wide attention 
because the father of Mr. English had been a 
candidate for vice-president on the Democratic 
ticket with Hancock in 1880, and, having been' a 
member of congress himself, was active o.i the floor 
of the house in the interest of his son. Though 
Mr. Peelle received many Democratic votes he 
was unseated by a majority of three. In his 
speech reviewing the evidence taken in the. case, 
which was a model of temperate statement and 
judicial fairness, he advocated the establishment 
of a special tribunal before which all contested 
election eases might be tried upon their merits 
according to the fixed and accepted rules of evi¬ 
dence. After being unseated Mr. Peelle returned 
to his practice in Indianapolis, taking a more or 
less active part in local and state politics, hi 
1888 he was alternate delegate at large to the 
Republican national convention, and in 181)2 
was a delegate from the state at large. He served 
on the board of eontrol of the Indiana Reform 
School for Boys in 1891 92. In the latter year lie 
was appointed by Pres. Harrison to be a judge of the 
United States court of claims to succeed Glenni 
W. Scofield. On Jan 1, 1906, on the retirement of 
Chief Justice Nott, he was appointed to succeed 
him by Pres. Roosevelt. lie is professor of the law 
of partnership, bailment and carriers in the George 
Washington University, a trustee of Howard 
University, president of the board of trustees of 
the Washington College of Law, a member of the 
board of managers of the V. M. C. A., an elder in 
the Church of the Covenant (Presbyterian), and 
a member of the Cosmos Club, all of Washington, 
D. C. The Valparaiso College (now university) con¬ 
ferred ubon him the degree of LL.D. in 1896. lie 
was married first, July 16,1867, to Lou R., daughter 
of Anna M. Perkins, of South Bend, Ind. She died 
in November, 1873; and lie was again married, Oet. 
16, 187S, to Arabella, daughter of Judge Milton C. 
Canfield, of Painesville, O. 

DYAR, Harrison Gray, scientist, was born in 
New York city, Feb. 14, 1866, son of Harrison 
Gray and Eleanora Rosella (Ilannum) Dyar. His 
mother was a daughter of Aaron Cushman Han- 
num, and a descendant of William Ilannum, who 
emigrated from England to America prior to 1677. 
The father (1805-75), a native of Harvard, Mass., 
was a successful inventor, who devised an electric 
telegraph on which that of Morse is believed to 
have been founded, but he did not complete the 
work because of public misunderstandings. For a 
time he lived in Paris, France, where he accumu¬ 
lated a small fortune by the sale of a patented dye¬ 
stuff; and after his return to America settled in New 
York city. The paternal anee t >r was Thomas 
Dyer, a cloth worker, who emigrated from near 
Glastonbury, Somerset, England, to America a lout 
1632. Thomas was married to Agnes Reed and their 
son John was married (1) to Mary Bieknell, (2) Eliza¬ 
beth -. The next in the line was Joseph, 

son of the latter, who was married to Lydia Haugh; 
their son, Joseph, was the first to spell the name 
Dyar. Joseph Dyar was married (1) to Abiel 
Marston, (2) Amey Bumstead, and had a son, 
by his second wife. Jeremiah Dyar, who was mar¬ 
ried to Susanna Wild, and was the grandfather 
of Dr. Dyar. Harrison G. Dyar was graduated at 
the Roxbury Latin school of Boston, Mass., in 1885, 
and in the chemical department of the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology in 18S9. During 1892 
he studied biology at the latter institution and 
later at Columbia" University, taking the degrees 


of A.M. and Pli.D. in 1894 and 1895. The first 
degree was received for a thesis on classification of 
lepidopterous larva*, and the second for a thesis 
on the bacteria of the air. The study of lepidnp- 
tera was commenced at the early age of nineteen, 
and liis first paper on the subject was published 
three years later. Since that time he has con¬ 
tributed many papers to all the American entomo¬ 
logical journals, and has sent several to the English 
periodicals. lie studied bacteriology for two years 
after his graduation at Columbia, and published a 
few short articles on that science. In 1897 he went 
to Washington, D. C\, to take a position as custo¬ 
dian of lepidoptera in the U. 8. National Museum, 
where he rendered important service in arranging 
and increasing the national collection. Since 1907 
he lias been assistant curator of the same depart¬ 
ment, and he is a well recognized authority on his 
special branch of entomology, the larvie of insects, 
especially of lepidoptera and mosquitoes. He is 
a member of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
New York Academy of Scicnees, Washington Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, fellow of the American Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and belongs 
to several entomological societies. Dr. Dyar was 
married in l^os Angeles, Gab, Oet. 15, 1889, to 
Zella, daughter of Philo and Harriet M. (Holland) 
Peabody, and has one son and one daughter. 

BROWN, Alexander Timothy, inventor and 
manufacturer, was born at Scott, N Y., Nov. 21, 
1854, son of Stephen Smith and Nancy M. (Alexan¬ 
der) Brown. IIis first American ancestor, as far 
as can be ascertained, was Thomas Brown, who is 
on reeord in Lynn, Mass., in 1628. 11 is wife was 

Mary Newhall, and the line of descent is traced 
through their son Eleazer, who married Ann 
Pendleton; their son Eleazer, who married Tem¬ 
perance llolnes; their son Pelcg, who married 
Experience Morgan, and their son Timothy, who 
married Sally Smith, and who was the grandfather 
of Alexander Timothy Brown, the subjeet of this 
sketch. Mr. Brown was edu¬ 
cated in the public schools of 
Scott and at Homer Academy. 

He was employed with various 
houses, and having his attention 
drawn to the operations of the 
typewriter, he invented a num¬ 
ber of improvements which were 
applied to a new machine after¬ 
wards called the ‘‘Smith Pre¬ 
mier.” So valuable were these 
improvements regarded that in 
1SS6 a number of capitalists, 
including Lyman C. Smith of 
Syracuse, secured control of the 
patents and organized the Smith 
Premier Typewriter Co. to manu¬ 
facture the new machine. Mr. 

Brown was first vice-president of 
this company and later became 
president. He was also presi¬ 
dent and director of the Brown- 
Lipe Gear Co., founder and president, of the II. II. 
Franklin Manufacturing Co., a direeetor of the 
Syracuse Aluminum and Bronze Co., the Globe 
Malleable Iron works, and director of the Third 
National Bank and the Journal Printing and 
Publishing Co., of Syracuse, lie is a life member 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
a member of the National Geographic Society, 
the Citizens and Automobile clubs of Syracuse, and 
the Century and Transportation clubs of New York. 
Mr. Brown was married Apr. 2, 1SS3, to Mary L., 
daughter of Julian C. Seamans of Syracuse, N. Y., 
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and has two sons, Charles Seamans and Julian 
Stephen Brown. 

PATTEKSON, James Albert, clergyman, was 
born at Dayton, 0.. Oct. lb, 1SG4, son of William 
John and Anna (Ford) Patterson, both natives of 
Ireland. His father came to the United States in 
1S51, settling at Dayton, 0., where he taught school. 
The son inherited from his father a thirst for knowl¬ 
edge, but the lack of means was an obstacle to a 
classical education. After passing through the 
public schools, he taught in a country school for 
two years and his savings, sup¬ 
plemented by vacation earn¬ 
ings in the county recorder’s 
office at Dayton, secured for 
him a college education. He 
was graduated at Heidelberg 
University in 1891, at the head 
of the largest class in the history 
of that institution. Having 
determined to follow 7 the minis¬ 
try-he took the regular course 
at McCormick Theological 
Seminary in Chicago, and was 
graduated there in 1894. His 
first pastorate of four years was 
the First Presbyterian Church 
of Fostoria, O. During the 
following four years he was 
pastor of the First Presby¬ 
terian Church at Sidney, O., 
and in May, 1902, he -became 
minister of the Central Presbyterian Church at 
Columbus, O. At the conclusion of a pastorate 
of seven years here he was elected superinten¬ 
dent of the New 5 ork Anti-Saloon League, 
a movement with which his name has been con¬ 
nected since its inception. He had been president 
of the Ohio state league for two years previously, 
and His efforts in this connection had been so success¬ 
ful that lie was induced to give up his church work 
and devote his entire time and attention to the 
Anti-Saloon League work in New York. To the 
advancing tide of temperance reform in the United 
States, the Empire state offered the most serious 
opposition. The work of redeeming New York 
from rum tyranny and domination is a colossal 
task and the Anti-Saloon League has not met 
with the same degree of success here as elsewhere. 
From the platform, in the legislative hall, and in 
the printed page lie ha* appealed to law makers to 
give a measure of home rule to the people on this 
serious question, and his efforts are expected to 
bear fruit in the near future. Dr. Patterson is an 
eloquent and forceful speaker. He was for a 
number of years connected with the Rcdpath 
Lyceum Bureau, during which he delivered lectures 
in the leading cities of the United States, the most 
popular of which were entitled: “Doubts and 
Doubters,” “Ideals: Their Place and Power in 
Life,” and “The Modern Oracle,” treating of the 
philosophy of the higher life. They were received 
with universal applause and favor, and have gained 
for Dr. Patterson a reputation as one of America’s 
leading orators. The degree of D.I). was conferred 
upon him by Miami University in 1900. lie was 
married at TifKn, ()., July 18.1904, to Mildred T., 
daughter of Oollis B. Allen, and has two children, 
Allen De Witt and Edith Patterson. 

BINGHAM, Hiram, missionary and lexico¬ 
grapher, was born in Honolulu, II L, Aug. 10, 
18-31, son of Rev. Hiram and Sybil (Moseley) 
Bingham, and a descendant of Thomas Bingham, 
who came from Sheffield, England, about 1630, 
and was one of the first proprietors of Norwich, 



Conn. His wife was Mary Rudd, and from them 
the line of descent is traced through their son 
Thomas, who married Hannah Backus; their son 
Joseph, who married Ruth Post; their son Calvin, 
who married Lydia Denton, and who was Dr. 
Bingham’s grandfather. His father was a native 
of Bennington, Yt., and engaged in the missionary 
work of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions in the Hawaiian Islands (lur¬ 
ing 1819-40. The son was prepared for eollege 
at Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., and 
entering Yale College was graduated with the 
“famous’ elass of 18.33. After serving one year 
as principal of the Northampton high school, he 
studied for the ministry at Andover Theological 
Seminary and was ordained in 1855. Immediately 
after his marriage, in 1850, he entered the serviee 
of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and with his wife sailed from 
Boston for the Gilbert islands, arriving there in 
November, 1857. This island group, situated 
in the Pacific ocean, north and south of the equator, 
between 172° and 174° 50' east of Greenwich, was 
inhabited by a tribe of fierce and naked savages 
among whom Dr. Bingham and his wife settled 
as the only white inhabitants of the region. At 
his ordination his father had charged him to make 
himself master of their language and to translate 
and publish the Scriptures, and the difficulties 
besetting his path in carrying out this injunction 
made of his subsequent romantic career an exam¬ 
ple of perseverance and devotion to duty rarely 
if ever surpassed. The couple lived in a tiny hut 
built by the natives, and their meagre food con¬ 
sisted of fish, nuts, and pandanus fruit. The 
tropical climate was almost unendurable, and 
during nine years of suffering and privation they 
sowed the seed of Christianity among the savages 
and applied themselves to the task of learning the 
native language and reducing it to writing, an 
achievement which had not been paralleled since 
John Eliot’s translation of the Bible for the Indians. 
Dr. Bingham translated the New Testament books 
of Luke and John, and his wife some sehool books. 
In 1S65 they were forced by ill health to remove 
to Honolulu, where the missionary completed 
his translation of the New Testament. During 
1806-08 he was in command of the missionary 
brigantine Morning Star. Returning to the 
Gilbert Islands in the summer of 1809 to continue 
his work of civilizing the islands, he found the 
natives relapsed into their former savage state, 
but far from being discouraged he began his work 
all over again. He and his wife remained there 
until 1875, when failing health compelled him to 
abandon all attempts to work in the Gilbert Islands. 
While residing at Honolulu, they spent the greater 
part of each year among the islanders. On his 
fifty-second birthday Dr. Bingham began the 
translation of the Old Testament, a task that was 
made more difficlut by his poor eyesight, and in 
the spring of 1893, after an absence of nearly 
thirty years from the United States, he saw the 
last portion of the manuscript of the entire Bible 
set in type at the Bible House, New York city. 
Besides the Gilbertese Bible, he is also the author 
of A Gilbertese Grammar in English” (1801); 
“Story of the Morning Star” (I860 ; “Gilbertese 
Ilymn and Tune Book” (1890); “Gilbertese 
Bible Dietionarv” (1895); “Gilbertese Commentary 
on Matthew” (i904); “Gilbertese Commentary on 
the Four (iospels” ( 1905); “ (lilberteseCommentary 
on Acts” (1900); “Gilbertese-English Dictionary” 
(19J8), and “Commentary of the New Testament 
in the Gilbertese Language” (1908). His Gil- 
bertese-English dictionary, partially finished and 
almost ready for publication, was lost through 
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the carelessness of ail English philologist, and the 
monumental task of rcplaci .g the manuscript 
required the better part of ten years. The work 
accomplished by Dr. Bingham, besides the crea¬ 
tion of a new written language, includes the civiliza¬ 
tion of a people and their conversion to the Christian 
faith, and so successful was he in in this that visitors 
to the Gilbert islands now listen skeptically 
to the stories of the former condition of their in¬ 
habitants. The degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon him by Yale and Western Reserve universities 
in 1893 and Oahu ('oilgo, Honolulu, in 1897. 
lie was married at Northampton, Mass., Nov. IS, 
1856, to Minerva Clarissa, daughter of (apt. 
Jonathan Brewster, a lineal descendant of Elder 
William Brewster, by whom he had two sous, 
William Brewster and Dr. Hiram Bingham, 3d. 
Mrs. Bingham died in 1903. He died at Baltimore, 
Md.. Oct. 25, 1908. 

BANKS, Charles Eugene, author, was born 
in Clinton county, la., April 3, IS52, son of Seth 
Lee and Sarah Maria (llubbcll) Banks, grandson 
of Nehemiah and Isabella (Lee) Banks; great- 
grandson of Nathaniel Banks, and great-great- 
grandson of George Banks, whose grave is one of 
the earliest in Trinity Churchyard, New York. 
All of his ancestors were New England pioneers 
and home, guard soldiers, his father having been 
one of the York state minute men. Charles E. 
Banks spent his boyhood on his father’s farm, 
with the most meager opportunities for education, 
his mother being for a time his only teacher. In 
1871 he engaged in the grocery bsuincss at Wyo¬ 
ming, hi., under the name of Grace & Banks, and 
afterward became a travelling salesman for mer¬ 
cantile concerns of Davenport, la., and Chicago, 
III, He began newspaper work by publishing a 
small weekly paper in Wheatland, la. lb* pub¬ 
lished the “American Commercial Traveler’’ in 
Chicago, during 1SS5-87, and the “Weekly Out¬ 
look” in Davenport, la., during 1S96-97. After 
spending two years as a reporter on the Chicago 
“Herald,” he published, during 1892-91, in con¬ 
junction with a Col. Nat Reed, the “Banner of 
Gold,” a weekly. In 1893 he delivered a series 
of lectures in several western states, the principle 
one of which was called the “Sunny Side of Life.” 
In 1896 he became city editor of the. Davenport 
(la.) Daily Republican,” and the following year 
went to Cuba as war correspondent for the Chicago 
“Inter-Ocean.” Returning in 1899, he became 
city editor of the Rockford (Ill.) “ Register Gazette,” 
and in 1901 literary editor of the Chicago “Amer¬ 
ican,” changing to a similar position with the 
Chicago “Examiner” in 1904. Meanwhile, for 
four seasons beginning with 1901, he made a tour 
with Opie Read, giving literary readings under 
the management of the Central Lyceum Bureau. 
IIis first published work was a volume of poems 
entitled “Quiet Music” (1893), which was fol¬ 
lowed by a similar volume, “ Where Brooks Go 
Softly” (1895). These efforts aroused much 
favorable comment, their genuine poetic spirit 
and depth of feeling making a wide appeal. The 
“Chicago Evening Journal” said, “these poems 
are musical to a rare degree; from first to last 
they are redolent of the woods and musical bird 
notes and the lowing of herds. They display a 
knowledge of human nature no less than of inan¬ 
imate nature.” IIis first novel was entitled “In 
Hampton Roads” (1898), which was followed by 
“A Child of the Sun” (1900). In the same year 
another volume of poems, “Sword and Cross,” 
was published. In 1902 appeared his “Theodore 
Roosevelt—A Typical American,” and a life of 
De Witt Talmage; and in 1907, “San Francisco, 
History and Catastrophe,” and “John Dorn, 


Promoter,” the latter constituting a persuasive 
document in the encouragement of the preserva¬ 
tion of American forests, llis other writings are 
“By Two and Two” and “The Spider” (illustrated 
poems, 1907), a dramatization of his earlier novel, 
“In Hampton Roads” (1907), “An American 
Woman,” a drama (1907), “Idols” and “Vibra¬ 
tions” (1909), a drama dealing with metaphysical 
subjects. He is also a constant contributor to 
the “Century Magazine,” “Youths’ Companion,” 
and the “Saturday Evening Post.” Mr Banks, 
while primarily a poct # has a clear understanding 
of the conditions of modern commercialism, and 
his prose style is at once picturesque and convinc¬ 
ing. Having been without the advantages of a 
college education, his success is entirely due to 
a native genius combined with individual effort, 
lie is fond of outdoor life, and an amateur hunter, 
fisherman, and gardener. He is a member of the 
Western Authors’ Association, of which he was 
twice president; the Wheatland (la.) Mental Cul¬ 
ture Society, which he organized, and served as 
president; the Chicago Bohemia, and The Owls, 
He is also a member of the Chicago Press Club, 
of which he was recording secretary and vice- 
president and director. He was married in Chicago, 
Apr. 3, 1892, to Carrie Wyatt Lounsbury, daughter 
of Wyatt Birdsall of San Francisco, Cal. 



STONE, Isaae Frank, manufacturer, was born in 
Chicago, Ill., Mar. 2, 1867, son of Theodore and 
Mary S. (Owen) Stone. Ilis first American ancestor 
was John Stone, one of the original settlers of 
Guilford, Conn., who came from Hereford, Eng¬ 
land, in 1639 with William Lecte (q.v.). Theodore 
Stone, his father, was a native of Lockport, X Y., 
and a merchant, who married the daughter of Hib¬ 
bard Owen of Wyoming, X. Y. Isaac \\ Stone, a 
captain of the war, afterward was one of the first 
settlers of Rochester, X. Y. 1. Frank Stone was 
educated in the public schools of Chicago. lie 
began his business career in 1SS4, in the office of 
Rollins, Shaw & Co., commission merchants. 
Four years later (188*) he 
organized the firm of I. F. 

Stone, to engage in handling 
chemicals, and in 1890 the 
style of which was changed 
to Stone & Ware. In 1906 
he established the National 
Aniline and Chemical Co., of 
which he is president. This 
company, capitalized at 
$500,000, is recognized as 
the largest in the country 
dealing in American aniline 
colors and by-products, their 
factories being at Buffalo, 

N. Y., under the name of the 
Schoellkopf, Hartford & 

Ilanna Co., of which he has 
been vice-president since 
1900. He is also a director 
of the C-ontact Process Co., 

of Buffalo. Mr. Stone is a Republican in politics, and 
a member of the Society of Chemical Industry, the 
College of Pharmacy, the Chamber of Commerce(Xew 
York), the advisor}' committee of the Metropolitan 
Bank, Palestine Commandery of Knights Templar, 
and of the New York Athletic, Chemists, City and 
Lotos chibs and the Drug and Chemical Club, 
lie was married in Chicago, Ill., June 5, 1889, to 
Mary 1 daughter of James W. Peck, and they have 
two children : Grace II., and Truman Stone. He has 
a summer residence in Greenwich, Conn., where he 
is a member of the Yacht Club, Casino and Golf 
Club, aud a trustee of the Brunswick school. 
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HACKETT, James Keteltas, actor, was born 
at Wolfe Island, Ontario, Canada, Sept. 0, 1869, 
son of James II., and Clara Cynthia (Morgan) 
Hackett. Ilis fatlier (q.v.) was an American actor 
of note, especially celebrated for his portrayal of 
Fahtaff and Hip van Winkle, and his mother was 
an aetress of some celebrity whose grandfather, 
Kev. Abraham Keteltas, was chaplain of the con¬ 
tinental congress. Young Hackett early developed 
a taste for dramatic performances, setting up a 
play theatre in his home at the age of twelve years. 
After attending the New York public seliools he 
entered the College of the City 
of New York, and was gradu¬ 
ated in 1891 While at col¬ 
lege he engaged actively in 
amateur theatricals, found¬ 
ing tlie Amateur Dramatic 
Club there, and winning his 
first successes in its produc¬ 
tions. He also took part in poli¬ 
tical campaigns, being interest¬ 
ed in the propaganda of Henry 
George, in whose campaign 
for the mayoralty of New York 
he laid the foundations for an 
intelligent interest in civic 
affairs, which remained charac¬ 
teristic of him. After study¬ 
ing law for a year at the New 
York law school, he yielded 
to his inclination for the 
stage, and joining the A. M. 
Palmer’s stock company, made 
his first professional appear¬ 
ance as Francois in “The 
Broken Seal” at the Park theatre, in Philadel¬ 
phia, Mar. 28, 1892. Through the withdrawal 
of a leading member of the company he was pro¬ 
moted to the latter’s place, a heavy character part, 
and at once scored a success. Shortly after this 
he was engaged as leading man by Lotta, and then 
joined Augustin Daly’s company. He went on 
the road during the season of 1893-94, appearing 
in “ The Private Secretary,” “Madame Sans Gene,” 
in which he made a hit as Count de Neippcrg, with 
Katherine Kidder, and “The Queen’s Necklace,” 
with Mrs. Brown Potter and Kyrle Bellew. His 
work as Dangerfield in Carton’s “ Home Secretary” 
an anarehist role, attracted the attention of Daniel 
Frohman, and he was invited to enter upon a star 
engagement at the Lyceum theatre, New York. 
His appearance here in the “Prisoner of Zenda,” 
in February, 1896, established him as a metropolitan 
favorite. Two years later he made a highly suc¬ 
cessful starring tour in this same play, and in its 
sequel, “ Rupert of Ilentzau,” and Alfred Sutro’s 
“The Pride of Jennico.” lie starred with his own 
company in 1898 in “The Tree of Knowledge,” 
and the same year added to his laurels in the part of 
Mereutio with Maude Adams in “ Romeo and Juliet.” 
In 1901 he became his own manager and associating 
himself with Harrison Grey Fiske and Mauriee 
Campbell, formed the Independent Booking Agency, 
in opposition to the theatrical syndicate. The 
agency was dissolved in 1904. Among other plays 
produced by Mr. Hackett were “Don Caesar’s 
Return,” “The Chance Ambassador,” “John 
Ermine of the Yellowstone,” after a story by 
Frederic Remington; “The Secret of Poliehinellc,” 
an adaption from the Freneh of Pierre Wolff, 
“The Crown Prinee,” a satirical romantic fantasy, 
revealing his powers of light comedy. In 1905 
he starred with his wife, Mary Mannering, in Alfred 
Sutro’s “The Walls of Jericho,” a comedy that 
strongly satirized the foibles of “society” and 
gave him a vehicle fo the expression of moral 


earnestness in w r orking for the betterment of social 
ideals. Another Sutro play “John Glayde’s 
Honor,” produced by him in November 1907, was 
also notable as an effort in the same direction. The 
season of 1908-09 saw a revival of several of his 
earlier successful plays with undiminished power 
of attraction. Mr. Hackett w r as married, May 2, 
1897, to Mary Mannering, a well-known English 
actress. Mrs. Haekett brought suit for divorce 
in 1908. Mr. Hackett has the reputation of being 
one of the most active producing managers of the 
day. Under his management is the Hackett 
theatre in New' York, and he directs his own tours. 
Mr. Hackett is an enthusiastic hunter. His clubs 
include The Players, The Strollers, Lambs, Alpha 
Delta Phi, and New' York Athletic. 

McLANE, John, fifty-seventh governor of New 
Hampshire (1905-06), w r as born in Lennoxtown, 
Scotland, Feb. 27, 1852, son of Alexander and 
Mary (Hay) MeLane. His father, who was a 
wood-engraver, brought his family to Manchester, 
N. H., in 1853. The son was educated at the public 
schools of that eitv, and early in life turned his 
attention to mechanical pursuits, for which he 
had a special aptitude. He became an expert 
w r ood-worker, and for several years W'as engaged 
as a journeyman in the manufacture of furniture. 
Not satisfied to remain an employee, in 1876, he es¬ 
tablished himself as a manufacturer of furniture and 
office fittings at Milford, N. H. Not long afterward 
he began the manufacture of post-office boxes, 
locks and other post-office equipments to which 
he has added various improvements, some of his 
own design. Each year his business grew' to be 
more prosperous until he became recognized as the 
foremost manufacturer in his special line in the 
United States. The MeLane Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany’s factory in Milford occupies 40,000 square 
Icet, employs 100 workmen, and supplies furnishings 
to 10,000 post offices throughou tthe country. 
Gov. MeLane is known as the friend of labor, and 
at the same tune possesses the confidence of capi¬ 
talists and manufacturers. In the fullest sense he 
is progressive, public-spirited and philanthropic. 
He first entered politics in 1885, when he was 
elected to the New Hampshire state legislature, 
lie w r as reelected in 1SS7, and in IS91 he represented 
his district in the state senate, becoming president 
of that body, and being reelected in 1893. In 
1900 he was a delegate to the Republican national 
convention. He was elected governor of New 
Hampshire in the fall of 1904, and took the oath 
of office in January, 1905. During his administra¬ 
tion occurred the peace conference between Japan 
and Russia, held at the navy yard in Portsmouth, 
N. II., August, 1905. This meeting was the direct, 
result of Pres. Roosevelt’s (q.v.) suggestion to the 
belligerents hi the hope that peace might result. 
Upon their arrival in New' Hampshire the Russian 
and Japanese plenipotentiaries were the guests of 
Gov. MeLane, and when the conference was opened 
on August 9th, he gave them an official welcome 
on behalf of the United Sttacs. Since his first term 
in the legislature he has been greatly in demand as 
a platform speaker, especially as chief orator on 
public occasions. He is a 33d degree Mason, w r as 
grand-master of the grand lodge of New' Hampshire, 
1S98, and in 1905 became illustrious eommander- 
in-ehief of the Nashua Scottish Rite consistory. 
He has been a direetor of the Souliegan National 
Bank of Milford since 1885, and its president since 
IS9L Gov. MeLane was married March 10, 1880, 
to Ellen, daughter of Ebcn Tuck of Milford, and has 
four children: Clinton A., Hazel E., wife John 
Alexander Clark of Evanston, Ill., John R., and 
Charles M. MeLane. 
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LINCOLN, Waldo, manufacturer, was bom at 
Worcester, Mass., Dee. 31, 1S49, son of Daniel 
Waldo anti Frances Fiske (Merrick) Lincoln. His 
first American ancestor was Samuel Lincoln, who 
came from Ilingham, England, in 1037. From 
him and his wife Martha the line of descent is 
traced through his sou Samuel, who married 
Deborah llersey; their son Jedediah, who married 
Bethiah Whiton; their son Enoch, who married 
Rachel Fearing; their son Levi, who married 
Martha Waldo, and their son Levi Lincoln, who 
married Penelope Winslow Sever and was the 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch. Levi 
Lincoln, Sr., was attorney-general of the United 
States under Pres. Jefferson, ami lieutenant-governor 
of Massachusetts; and his son, Levi, was governor 
of Massachusetts during 1825 3L Mr. Lincoln 
was educated at private and public schools at 
Worcester and at Harvard University. After 
graduating at the latter in 1870 he studied 
chemistry at the Lawrence Scientific School for a 
year. In 1872 he entered into partnership with 
his cousin Joseph Parker Mason, under the linn 
name of Mason & Lincoln, for the purpose of 
dealing in iron, steel and heavy hardware but 
the business proved uncongenial to Mr. Lincoln 
and in 1874 the partnership was dissolved. In the 
previous year he had become associated with 
William Everett Cutter, under the firm name of 
W. E. Cutter «$r Co., for the manufacture of 
copperas, for which purpose they had acquired an 
established plain in Worcester, Mass. In 1870 
the firm entered into the manufacture of Venetian 
red, a dry paint made from the impure copperas 
that comes from the bottoms of the crystallizing 
vats. It was the second firm in the United States 
to engage in such business, all Venetian red having 
been imported previously from England. In 1889 
the firm of W. E. Cutter Co. was dissolved and 
Mr. Lincoln continued the business alone under 
the name of Ferric Chemical and Color Co., until 
1893, when he sold the plant, to the Washburn 
& Moen Manufacturing Co., and retired from active, 
business. In May, 1894, he and his family sailed 
to Europe for a two years’ visit. Since his return 
to Worcester he has devoted his time to historical 
and genealogical studies. He published in 1902 a 
genealogy of the Waldo family of which the Boston 
“Evening Transcript” said, “Not only has Mr. 
Lincoln earned the warmest thanks of all those 
who bear the name of Waldo, and of those whose 
grandparents bore this name, for he followed the 
female lines to the third generation, but he has 
added to the bibliography of American genealogies 
one of the most complete and well gotten-up books 
that come under this heading.” In 190 1 he con¬ 
tributed an article on “The Province Snow, Prince 
of Orange,” to the proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Soeiety. In October, 1900, he con¬ 
tributed a memoir of Stephen Salisbury of Worcester 
to the New England historical and genealogical 
register. He was for several years director of 
the Worcester Gas Light Co., the Merchants A r 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. and the Central 
National Bank of Worcester; a member of the board 
of investment of the Worcester County Institution 
for Savings and, for ten years, trustee and treasurer 
of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. He is at 
present a director of the Providence & Worcester 
Railroad Co., and a trustee of the Worcester 
Memorial Hospital, of the Home for Aged Men, 
and of the Rural Cemetery. During 1889-95 he 
was a director of the Worcester Public Library. 
In polities he was a Democrat, until the silver 
question arose, but has had no strong party 
affiliations since. In 1S9G he was a delegate to 
the gold Democratic convention at Indianapolis, 


and was a candidate for secretary of state of 
Massachusetts on the gold Democratic ticket of 
that year. He is a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society — of which he has been president 
since October, 1907, when the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale retired — -the New England ‘ Histone- 
Genealogical Soeiety, the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
and of several minor historical associations. He 
was married June 24, 1873, at Worcester to Fanny, 
daughter of George, and Josephine (Rose) Chandler 
of Worcester, and has had five children: Merrick, 
Josephine Rose, Daniel Waldo, George ( -handler 
and Dorothy Lincoln. 


EWING, Thomas, Jr., lawyer, was horn at 
Leavenworth, Kan., May 21, 1SG2, son of Thomas 
and Ellen (Cox) Ewing. His father (q.v.) (1829- 
9(>) was a prominent statesman identified with the 
early history of Kansas and a brigadier-general in 
the civil war; he married a daughter of Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Cox of Piqua, (>., and his grandfather, also 
Thomas Ewing, was U. S. senator and member 
of the cabinet of Presidents Harrison and Taylor. 
His first American ancestor was Thomas Ewing, 
who settled in Greenwich, N. J., in 1718, a son of 
Findley Ewing of Lower Loch Lomond, Scotland. 
He married Mary Maskell and the line of descent 
is traced through their son Thomas, who married 
Sarah Yickars ; their son George, who married 
Rachel Harris; their son Thomas, who married 
Ma ria Wills Boyle, and their son Thomas, who was 
the father of the subject of this sketch. Thomas 
Ewing, Jr., began his education in the public schools 
at Lancaster, (>.; he spent two years at Wooster 
University (1879-81), and entering Columbia 
University w r as graduated in 1885, receiving the 
degree of A. M., in 1SXG. He then attended the 
Columbia Law School in 1887 88 and the George¬ 
town University Law School, being graduated 
LL.B. at the latter in 1890. At Columbia he was 
a prize fellow in science during 1885-88, and also 
tutored in the school of mines. During his law 
studies in Washington he served as an assistant 
examinerat the patent office. After being admitted 
to the bar of New York state he began his practice 
alone. Later, in 1893, the firm of Ewing, Whit¬ 
man & Ewing was formed, his father, Henry H. 
Whitman, and his brother Hamp¬ 
ton Denman Ewing being the 
other members. Mr. Whitman 
withdrew in 190G, and the firm 
the became Ewing Ewing. Mr. 

Ewing has made a specialty of 
patent law, and has been engaged 
in some notable cases, lie has 
solicited some very important 
patents, notably the fundamental 
patent of Frank J. Sprague on 
his multiple unit, system of elec- s-ymm 
trie train operation and Prof. M. I. T 
Pupin’s patents on long-distance ' 1 

telephony. Mr. Ewing is also pres¬ 
ident. of the Current Literature 
Publishing Co., of New York, and 
a director of the Crocker-Wheeler 
Co. He was twice Democratic 
nominee for mayor of Yonkers, his home city, but 
was defeated both times. He is a trustee of the New 
York Juvenile Asylum, and in Yonkers he is vice- 
president of the St. John’s Hospital and of the 
Sprainridge Hospital, on the advisory board of the 
Yonkers Homeopathic Hospital and Maternity, and 
a director of the Holywood Inn, a workingmen’s 
club of Yonkers. He was a member of the school 
board of Yonkers during 1897-1903, and a member 
of the police board, 1905-07. Mr. Ewing is the 
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author of a play, “Jonathan” (1900) in verse, 
lie is a member of the New York University Club, 
the Columbia University Club, the Engineers’ Club, 
and member of the American Institute of Elec¬ 
trical Engineers and the Ohio Society, of which 
he has been a vice-presklent, lie is also a member 
of the Kansas Society, lie was married in Yon¬ 
kers, N. Y ., Oct. 24, 1894, to Anna Phillips, daughter 
of William Francis Cochran, and has six children: 
Alexandra, Thomas, William Francis Cochran, 
Sherman, Gifford Cochran, and Ellen Cox. 

BUSH, Rufus Ter, merchant, was born in 
Tompkins county,N. Y., Feb. 22, 1840, son of Peter T. 

and Phebe (Sutherland) Bush. 
His first American ancestor was 
Jan Bosch, a native of Holland, 
who emigrated from Teellust 
in 1GG2 and landed at New 
Amsterdam. His wife was 
Rachel Vemiilyc, and the line 
of descent is traced through 
their son Johannes, who was 
an officer in the militia for 
Dutchess and Ulster counties 
and also was a member of the 
colonial legislature during 171G— 
28, and who married Lysbeth 
Henderixsen; their son, Hen¬ 
drick Ter, who married Rachel 
Freer; their son, Peter Ter, 
who married Sarah Griffin; their 
son, Richard Ter, who married 
Susanna Waters, and their son, 
Peter Ter Bush, our subject’s father. During the 
early childhood of Rufus T. Bush the family re¬ 
moved to Holly, Orleans co., N Y., where he was 
brought up on his father’s farm and attended the 
district schools. In 1851 another move was made, 
this time to Michigan, and he continued his studies 
at the Lansing (Mich ) High School, the Michigan 
Agricultural School, and the Michigan State Normal 
School at Ypsihmti, being graduated at the last 
with honor in 18G1. After teaching school for a 
while, he began his business career as a salesman 
of sewing machines for a Uhicago firm. His 
success in this and other enterprises brought him 
sufficient capital to invest in the petroleum oil 
business in partnership with Walter P. Denslow, 
who for some time had been carrying on a business 
in petroleum with inadequate capital. The new 
firm put out brands of refined oil under the trade¬ 
mark of “Peerless” and “Premium Safety,” and 
despite the destruction of their works by fire the 
firm of Bush A r Denslow enjoyed great prosperity, 
and their oils won fame throughout the entire 
country and abroad. Subsequently the business 
w 7 as taken over by the Standard Oil Co., and Mr. 
Bush retired from active business, devoting the 
remainder of his life to the management of his 
estate and to travel, lie was a life-long student and 
a man of much literary and artistie taste. He 
established the “ Illustrated American Magazine,” 
in 1887. He established the llall Memorial li¬ 
brary, presenting it to the town of Ridgeway, 
Mich , in memory of his wife. He traveled through¬ 
out Europe, and made a journey around the world 
in his private yacht, the Coronet, stopping at the 
Hawaiian islands, Japan, and India. His yacht, 
the Coronet, became famous as the winner of a 
race across the Atlantic ocean in I8S7, defeating the 
Dauntless, owned by Caldwell Colt. Mr. Bush 
was married at Ridgeway, Mich., Apr 9, 18G2, to 
Sarah M., daughter of Jonathan Hall, and had two 
sons, IrvingT. and Wendell T. Bush. Immediately 
after his death his large estate was incorporated 
by his widow and sons under the title of The Bush 


Co., Ltd., which w 7 as instrumental in establishing 
the Bush Docks at South Brooklyn, N. Y r . (For 
particulars see Bush, Irving T.) Mr. Bush died 
in Brooklyn, N. Y\, Sept. 15, 1890. 

BUSH, Irving Ter, transportation expert and 
capitalist, w T as born at Lewanee, Mich., July 12, 

I8G9, son of Rufus T. and Sarah M. (Hall) Bush. 

He received a good private education. Immediately 
upon the death of his father, in 1890, he was called 
upon to assume important business responsibilities. 

Early in his experience as a merchant he realized 
that one of the most serious economic problems 
confronting New York city, was the proper hand¬ 
ling of its enormous amount of freight. Owing to 
the phenomenon of almost magical growth as a 
commercial metropolis of workI-w r ide significance 
and the home of busy millions, New 7 Y T ork has been 
subject to many perplexing questions of accommoda¬ 
tion and adjustment, but none more difficult than 
that of adequate freight handling. So, in 1895, 
he began his struggle with the vital problem by 
organising six w r ardiouses in conjunction with a 
pier on his waterfront at South Brooklyn, liare 
he planned to handle freight cheaply and quickly 
for the harassed wholesaler of Manhattan who 
w r as being compelled‘to cart his incoming shipments 
from various local piers to his stockroom, thence 
reshipping to out-of-town customers, and all the 
time having to bear not only the several costs 
for carriage, but also to pay the highest known- 
rates for labor employed. Therefore, to create a 
center of greatest utility and advantage, a terminal 
was built by Mr. Bush, though the railroads had 
regularly ignored Brooklyn, even when he placed 
before transportation authorities convincing argu¬ 
ments in favor of the future development of the 
locality. Persuasive logie failing to change the fixed « 

opinions of railroad officials, Mr. Bush resorted to a 
simple ruse whereby to attain his end. Sending 
an agent to Michigan, he instructed him to pur¬ 
chase a hundred carloads of haled hay, which was 
to be offered for shipment in various lots at dif¬ 
ferent railroad stations, always with the provision 
that it must be delivered in the original car at the 
Bush plant. This led the "Western railroads to 
query their Eastern representatives about, the deliv¬ 
ery of the hay, and at length the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad accepted the contract. Once the way w r as 
opened, other roads followed the example set and 
entered negotiations w r ith the new 7 terminal in 
South Brooklyn. From this unpretentious origin 
has grow 7 n one of the principal freight-handling 
sections of Greater New 7 Y T ork. First organized as 
The Bush Co., Ltd., the business became the Bush 
Terminal Co., in 1902. A dozen years of continuous 
operation have brought about extraordinary ex¬ 
pansion despite a peculiar prejudice of New Y'orkers 
against any possible business facilities in Brooklyn. 

But the following figures are irrefutable. There 
are now 7 seven piers, eaeh a quarter of a mile long, 

150 feet wide, with intervening spaces of 270 feet; 
thirty-three steamships have been unloaded at 
them at one time, and it has been computed that 
the Bush Terminal handles 10 per cent of the total 
number of steamships coming to New 7 Y’ork, a 
percentage that equals 15 per cent of the total 
tonnage received at this port. There is a system 
of approximately 120 modern warehouses, and three 
huge model loft buildings of 800,000 square feet 
capacity each erected, at a cost of $000,000, and 
twenty more of these structures are projected for 
the future needs of the cramped wholesaler and 
jobber. Under the title of the Bush Terminal 
Railroad Co., the company owns and operates a 
two-mile track system through Brooklyn which 
connects w 7 ith the Pennsylvania lines; terminal 
yards with a capacity of 1,500 freight ears; twenty- 
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five miles of track and numerous locomotives, 
ear-floats, towboats, barges, etc. The details of 
the everyday working of this terminal have been 
admirably arranged. Freight ears are lined up 
at shipping platforms extending (>()() feet in length, 
and they are approached from either side by the 
terminal force and by carts and trucks. A shipper 
upon any floor of a building need only load his 
merchandise upon shipping trucks, attach a tag 
indicating its destination, and push it on one ol the 
three-ton freight elevators of the building, when 
the rest of the work is done by the Bush Terminal 
Co. Double loading is also done at the piers, 
where a vessel is worked at from the dock on one 
side, and from barges on the other. The plant at 
present (11110) covers 200 acres witn a total value 
of $20,000,000, and this vast accumulation of 
property is entirely to the eredit of its projector, 
whom keen foresight sensed the value of the site 
of his great experiment, when others thought such 
a venture nothing less than quixotic. In contra¬ 
distinction to the earlier general attitude of in¬ 
credulity as to the feasibility of the South Brooklyn 
terminal, it is noteworthy to observe that the 
municipal authorities have followed the lead of 
Mr. Bush, for the New York dock department 
secured an appropriation with which to build a 
series of city piers, adjoining his terminal, lie was 
married, first at Itidgway, .Midi., to Miss Belle 
Barlow, by whom lie had two children, Beatrice 
Barlow and Eleanor T. Bush. lie was divorced in 
190t>, and on April 27, 11)07 was married again to 
Mrs. Maud Howard Beard, by whom he has oncson, 
Rufus T. Bush. 

POTTER, Eliphalet Nott, banker and broker, 
was born at Schenectady, N. Y., Aug. 0, 1878, son 
of Eliphalet Nott and Helen (Fuller) Potter, and 
a descendant of John Potter who settled in the 
New' Haven colony in1639. His father (1839 1901) 
was a son of Bishop Alonzo Potter of Pennsylvania, 
who married a daughter of Eliphalet Nott, fourth 
president of Union College, und a brother of Henry 
C. Potter, P. E. bishop of N T ew r York, and was 
president of Union College for twelve years and 
of Hobart College for sixteen years. The subject 
of this sketch received his education at Croton 
School, Massachusetts. He began his business 
career in 1897 with the Firm of Spencer Trask & Co., 
New York, for the purpose of learning banking, 
and was made a member of Spencer Trask Co 
in 1903. Soon after (in May, 19(H) he left that 
firm and formed a partnership with Hermann 
Kinnicntt, under the name of Kinnieutt Jk Potter, 
bankers, and upon the dissolution of the firm in 
1900 the firm of Potter, Choate tfc Prentice was 
formed, his associates being Arthur O. Choate, 
John II. Prentice, Frederick B. Adams and Fuller 
Potter. The firm is recognized as one of the most 
prominent of the newer financial institutions of 
New r York. Mr. Potter is a director of the Moody 
Manual Co. and of the Colima Lumber Co. of 
Mexico, lie is literary in his tastes, and has made 
a specialty of the study of American history, lie 
has a country home at Mt. Kiseo, and is interested 
in all outdoor sports, lie is a member of the 
Racquet and Tennis, Union, and City clubs of New 
York, besides a number of out-of-town clubs. Mr. 
Potter was married May 20, 1903, to Josephine, 
daughter of John T. Atterbury, of the firm of 
Van Aniburgh Atterbury, bankers, and lias 
three children: Ann Atterbury, Eliphalet Nott, Jr., 
and John Turner Atterbury Potter. 

PRENTICE, John Hill, financier, w r as bom in 
Saybrook, Conn., .July 11, 1874, son of John and 
Caroline (Bill) Prentice, ilis first American 


ancestor on the paternal side was Francis Cook, 
who came over on the Mayflower and on the 
maternal side Robert Hicks, who arrived at Ply¬ 
mouth on the Fortune, in 1921. His maternal 
great-grandmother was Elizabeth Hicks, and his 
great-grandfather was Com. Benjamin Cooper. 
John 11. Prentice was educated at St Mark’s School 
at Sou til boro, Mass., during 1889 91, and at 
Columbia College, where he was graduated A.B. in 
1897, and received the degree of A.M. in 1898. 
During his college career he was captain of the 
Columbia boat crew for two years, being the first 
captain of a Columbia crew to win an eight-oar 
race at the Poughkeepsie intercollegiate races, 
lie was a member of the Delta Psi fraternity. 
After traveling for a year or more, he entered the 
banking house of St rong, St urges A Uo., when* he 
remained four years, lie then associated himself 
with the firm of Kinniciit & Potter, bankers, and 
in 1900 the firm of Potter, Choate A Prentice was 
formed. Mr. Prentice is a director of the Alabama 
(beat Southern, and of the Virginia «fc South¬ 
western railroad companies, lie is interested in 
all out-door sports, especially shooting and fishing. 
He is a member of the Knickerbocker, Union, 
Racquet and Tennis, University, Metropolitan, 
Midday and St. Anthony clubs of New York, and 
of the Tuxedo and the Boone and Crockett clubs, 
lie was married in June, 1900, to Kate Sheldon, 
daughter of Alfred C. Harrison of Philadelphia, 
and has two daughters, Caroline Cooper and Kate 
do Forest Prentice. 



EARL, Edward, banker, was born at Elizabeth, 
N. J., July 22, 1870, son of William Alexander 
Crane and Phoebe Ogden (Magic) Earl, and a de¬ 
scendant of Edward Earl, a native of York, England, 
who came to America in 1030, settling first at 
Barhadoes, afterward in Maryland and finally at 
Secaucus, N J., in 1070. 11 is wife was Hannah 

Baylis of Maryland, and their son was Edward 
Earl, who married Elsie Alice (Vreeland), daughter 
of Enoch Vreeland of Cominuuipaw, N. J., and was a 
member of tlie New Jersey Colonial house of repre¬ 
sentatives and at one time 
w as chosen its speaker. M r. 

Earl was educated in the 
public schools of Elizabeth, 

N J., and began his busi¬ 
ness career in New' York city 
in 1880. He was identified 
with various mercantile en¬ 
terprises until, in 1887, he 
entered the service of the 
Naussau Bank of New r York 
as clerk. lie rose to vari¬ 
ous higher positions iu the 
bank until in 1898 he was 
made assistant cashier, and 
in 1907 cashier, hi Novem¬ 
ber of the following year 
became its president, a 
position lie still holds. He 
is also vice-president of 
Enos Richardson Co. and 
the Richardson Manufacturing Co. Mr. Earl i.< 
essentially a self-made man. By sheer force of his 
energy, good judgment and executive ability he has 
steadily forged to the front, until to-day, although 
still a young man, he stands among the‘leaders of 
the banking world, lie is a painstaking and labori¬ 
ous student, not only of the affairs of the count¬ 
ing room, but of everything related to life; he is 
an accurate judge of character, a single glance, it 
is said, being sufficient to lay bare the motives of 
men with whom he deals. Always genial, simple, 
unaffected and approachable, he wins his way into 
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the esteem of the public, commanding the respect 
of all with whom he comes in contact. He is a 
member of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
the Montclair (X. J.) Club and the Montclair Golf 
Club. Mr. Earl was married Jan. 25, 1894, to 
Carolyn, daughter of John K. Felter of Elizabeth, 
N. J * and has one son, Kenneth Alexander, and 
one daughter. Margery Earl. 

SANDERS, Jared Young 1 , twenty-eighth gov¬ 
ernor of Louisiana, (190S-—) was born in the Parish of 
St. Mary, near Morgan City, La.. Jan. 29, 1*09, son 
of Jared Young and Bessie 
(Wofford) Sanders. His 
father, a sugar planter, died 
when the son was twelve 
years of age, and the flood 
of 1882, caused by a cre¬ 
vasse in the levees of the 
Mississippi river, swept 
away the plantation and 
left young Sanders with 
his mother and six little 
brothers and sisters wholly 
dependent upon him. He 
obtained employment in a 
country store in his neigh¬ 
borhood and continued at 
this and similar occupa¬ 
tions for several years. 
Then he entered a printing 
office and learned the trade, 
so that to-day he is a 
thorough practical printer 
From being an employee of the St. 
Mary “ Banner,” he became its editor in 1891, and 
some years later secured a controlling interest of that 
periodical. While editor of the St. Mary “ Banner,” 
he began reading law; was able to matriculate at 
the law department of Tulane University in 1891, 
and after being graduated in 1893, was admitted 
to the bar in May of that year. He formed a 
partnership with Placide P. Sigur, under the 
firm name of Sigur & Sanders, with offices in 
Franklin, La. This firm was changed to Sigur, 
Milling & Sanders, in 1890, and in February, 1901, 
Emile Godehaux was admitted to the partner¬ 
ship. Linder the name of Foster, Milling, God- 
chaux A Sanders, it continued until Jan. 1, 1907, 
when he severed his connection with the copartner¬ 
ship and engaged in practice by himself. Mr. 
Sanders’ political career began in 1892 with his 
election to the legislature as a Democrat. By 
reelection he served twelve years in that body, 
and in 1900 was unanimously elected speaker of 
the house, figuring in what was said to be one of 
the most unusual elections that ever occurred in 
the house. The speaker of the house, which had 
adjourned in 1898, was a member of the legislature 
of 1900, but despite this fact Mr Sanders was 
given every vote on the floor, the representatives 
thus paying tribute to the young man who had 
so distinguished himself in law and politics. He 
continued to be speaker until 1904, when he was 
nominated and elected lieutenant-governor of 
Louisiana. The vote given to Mr. Sanders was 
the largest given to any of the candidates both in 
the Democratic primary and in the general elec¬ 
tion that followed. In April, 1908, he was elected 
governor, and assumed office in the following 
month. In his inaugural address the policies 
he outlined and the reforms he recommended 
attracted wide attention. Among the important 
measures enacted upon his suggestion were laws 
regulating the traffic in intoxicating liquors; 
abolishing race-track gambling; creating a game 
commission to conserve the birds, animals, and 
fish of the state; repealing the tax upon mort¬ 



gages, for the purpose of encouraging the invest¬ 
ment of outside capital in the development of the 
state; creating commissions to codify the civil 
and criminal laws of the state; amending the 
primary election law with a view to minimizing 
the opportunity and providing a punishment for 
fraud in the elections and a number of other 
important measures. Perhaps no governor of 
Louisiana has enjoyed a wider personal acquaint¬ 
ance with the people of the state. His power as an 
orator, and his firm grasp upon the problems that 
interest the masses made him one of the foremost 
of the younger generation of public men in the 
southwest. Gov. Sanders was married May 31, 
1S91, to Ada, daughter of J. F.Shaw of Arkansas, 
and has one son, Jared Young Sanders, Jr. 

WALDO, Samuel Lovett, artist, was born 
in Wiudliam, Conn., Apr. 6, 1783. He received 
his art instruction in Connecticut, but painted 
his early pictures in Charleston, S. C. In 1801) he 
went to London and for three years was engaged 
in painting portraits, after which he opened a studio 
in New York, where he spent the rest of his life. 
For eighteen consecutive years he painted por¬ 
traits in conjunction with his pupil William Jewett, 
(1795-1873), also a native of Connecticut, who 
was Waldo’s assistant for a number of years in New 
York. A portrait of ‘'Reverend Gardener Spring” 
by Waldo and Jewett hangs In the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Waldo’s color was not so fresh 
as Gilbert Stuart’s, and his “brush-work” not quite 
so free, but he constructed a head with a great deal 
of knowledge of the planes of the human face, and 
his work was in most respects superior to his con¬ 
temporaries. He died in New York Feb. 10, 1801. 

SWANSON, Claude Augustus, forty-second 
governor of Virginia (.1900-10), was born at Swanson 
ville, Pittsylvania co., Ya., Mar. 31, 1802, son of John 
M. and Catherine (Pritchett) Swanson. His father 
was a prosperous manufacturer and merchant until 
the year 1S75, when by losses in tobacco speculation 
his entire property was swept away. Up to this time 
the son had devoted himself to his education in the 
public schools of his native county, but now, being 
thrown upon his own resources, he worked for two 
years at farming. After teaching school for one 
year, he attended one session at the Virginia Agri¬ 
cultural and Medical College, and then served as clerk 
in a store in Danville, Va., for two* years, devoting 
his nights to study. Meanwhile he became a mem¬ 
ber of a debating society and displayed considerable 
oratorical talent. Being impressed with an address 
delivered by him before all the union Sunday schools, 
four prominent citizens of Danville became interested 
in the young man and offered to furnish the means 
to complete his education. This offer accepted, the 
following three years were spent at Randolph-Macon 
College, where he was graduated A.B. in 1SS5, and 
was awarded the Sutherlin me.lal for oratory, the 
highest honor conferred by the institution, lie then 
took a law course at the University of Virginia, 
where he was graduated B.L. in 1885. He at once 
engaged in the practice of Kis profession at Chatham, 
Ya., and was successful from the start, and also 
obtained considerable prominence politically, lie 
was a delegate at large to the Democratic national 
convention in Chicago, 1890. In 1893 he was 
elected on the Democratic ticket to present the 5th 
Virginia district in congress and continued to serve 
by reelection until 1900, when he resigned to take 
up his duties as governor of his state. He was re¬ 
elected to this office on Nov. 7, 1905, by a majority 
of more than 37,000, for the term ending Feb. 1. 
1910. Gov. Swanson was married Dec. 11, 1894, to 
Lizzie Deane Lynn. 

MANN, William Hodges, forty-third governor of 
Virginia, (1910—) was bom in Williamsburg, Ya., 
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July 30, IS43, son of John and Mary Hunter (Bow¬ 
ers) Mann, llis father died when he was an infant, 
and liis mother remarried in 1S52 and moved to 
Brow'nsburg, Va. There he attended the Browns- 
burg Academy until 1S37, when, at fourteen years of 
age, he went to Petersburg, Va,, and began to earn his 
living. In 1850 he was deputy clerk of the county 
of Nottoway and studied law during spare moments. 
When the civil war began he volunteered in the 
confederate army and was enlisted in company E 
of the 12th Virginia infantry. At the battle of 
Seven Pines lie was too severely injured for further 
physical exertion and after a short service under the 
confederate states government at Richmond he 
went to Dinwiddie Courthouse as deputy clerk and 
associated himself with (apt. W. A. Adams. lie 
and Adams rendered most dangerous and clifliciilt 
service to the confederacy as scouts and spies in the 
operations around Petersburg, rendering themselves 
so obnoxious to the enemy that .orders were given 
to execute them at once if captured. Once Mr. 
Mann was caught, but succeeded in making his 
escape. After the war, he returned to Nottoway, 
and in 18G7 stood his examination and was admitted 
to the practice of the law'. In 1870, although but 
twenty-seven years of age, he was elected as the first 
county judge of Nottoway, which position lie con¬ 
tinued to occupy for twenty-two years, when he 
voluntarily retired from the. bench. During liis 
whole service on the bench but two of his decisions 
were reversed. Judge Mann lias always taken an 
active interest in polities and has frequently been 
mentioned for high office. Upon the death of Sen. 
Barbour lie was seriously considered by Gov. 
McKinney for appointment as U. S. senator. In 
1900 bis name was presented to th$ joint Demo¬ 
cratic caucus of the general assembly for election as 
judge of the supreme court to succeed the late Judge 
Riley. His endorsements were of the strongest, and 
only after many ballots was lie defeated by Judge 
Stafford G. Whittle. For many years Judge Mann 
served as a member of the Democratic state execu¬ 
tive committee, and in that capacity his advice has 
been often sought by those high in Democratic 
authority. At the presidential election in 1900 he 
was one of the Democratic electors at large, and was 
the unanimous choice for chaihnan of the electors. 
Upon the election to the state senate in 1899, Judge 
Mann was unanimously elected chairman of the 
Democratic senate caucus and later he was elected 
chairman of the committee on privileges and elec¬ 
tions, which carried with it the Democratic leader¬ 
ship on the floor of the senate in all matters involving 
party politics. In 1903 he was made chairman of a 
committee of nine of the ablest members of the 
general assembly, chosen to revise Virginia's laws 
to conform to "the new constitution. Ilis course 
in the senate lias been characterized by his fearless¬ 
ness of personal consequences, and the success with 
which he lias prosecuted important measures for 
which he contended. While he has taken an active 
part in all of the important legislation passed in 
Virginia during the past ten years, his crowning 
legislative achievements perhaps have been the 
Mann liquor law 7 and the High School law. The 
former was aimed at and destroyed the cross-roads 
groggery. When the Mann bill was first introduced 
it met w ith a storm of opposition and ridicule. But 
soon petitions began to pour in from every section of 
the state, and the bill was endorsed by three of the 
great Christian denominations, and finally after an 
aggressive and most ably conducted fight, the bill 
was passed. The High School law r provides a 
method by which the state will aid any school dis¬ 
trict in securing a high school, and since its passage 
in 1900 over 215 high schools have been established 
in Virginia. He resigned from the senate in June, 


1908, anti in November, 1909 was elected to the 
gubornatural chair. Gov. Mann is known for his 
ability, energy and uncompromising integrity; he 
is broad, progressive, but conservative in his views, 
and combines the best ideals of the old school with 
the progressive methods of to-day. He has served 
as president of the Citizens’ Bank at Blackstoue, 
Va., and since 1SS9 has been president of the Bank 
of Crewe, lie was married to Sallie, daughter of 
C. W. Fitzgerald, of Nottoway county, in 1809 
She died in ISS2, and he w 7 as remarried in 1885, 
to Etta, daughter of Alexander Doiman of Peters¬ 
burg, Va., and had two sons, of whom one is living, 
William Hodges Mann, Jr. 

VERMEULE, Cornelius Clarkson, engineer, 
w'as born at New Brunswick, N. J., Sept. 5, 1858, 
son of Adrian and Maria (Veghte) Verineule, and a 
descendant of Adrian Verineule, the founder of the 
family in America, w r ho emigrated from Holland in 
1099. This ancestor had no intention of settling 
here, having come to visit friends who were among 
the residents of the town of Harlem, but it happened 
that, at that time the Reformed Church of Harlem 
had fallen into difficulties principally through 
disagreements among its members, and Adrian 
Venneule, who was an educated man, w r as engaged 
temporarily to fill the position of town clerk and 
“ voorlescr,” or lecturer, that had just been vacated 
by John Ticbout. This opening decided him to 
remain permanently in the colony, and after 
serving the Reformed Church of Harlem for eight 
years, he was invited to fill a similar position in 
Bergen, N. J. Here he married Christina Cadmus, 
and the line of descent is traced through their son 
Cornelius, a large landholder and several times a 
member of the provincial congress of Ncw r Jersey, 
his son Cornelius, his son Isaac Davis, w'ho was tlie 
grandfather of the subject of this biography. Mr. 
Verineule received his early education at Rutgers 
School in New Brunswick, and was graduated at 
Rutgers College with the degree of C E. in 1878. 
He began his professional career in charge of the 
topographical survey of New' Jersey, and after its 
completion opened an office in 
New 7 York city for the practice 
of his profession as consulting 
civil engineer. He was con¬ 
nected with the United States 
geological survey during 1SS4- 
SS, being engaged upon special 
work in New Jersey, and dur¬ 
ing 1S89-91 he made surveys 
for additional reservoirs for the , 

Croton watersheds which furn- / 
ish w'ater for Greater New 7 York. / 

Most of his engineering work // 
has been along the lines of 
water supplies and water power, 
and in this specialty he has w'on 
recognition as a leading autho¬ 
rity. In 1903 he built a new' 
w'ater system for Ithaca, N. Y., 
which put an end to a serious 
epidemic of typhoid fever which 
was attributed to the old water 
supply. He has also planned or built w'ater w'orks 
for the cities of East Orange, N. J. ; Hudson, N. Y. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jersey City, N. J.; and Norfolk 
and Suffolk Va., and during 1902-03 he developed 
a plan for large water pow 7 er on the Susquehanna 
river. Mr. Venneule is the author of a numbe 7 
of papers on scientific subjects, the most important 
of which is a “Report on the Water Supply of the 
State of New Jersey,” a voluminous treatise on the 
entire subject of the w r ater supply of that state. 
His other papers of note are “The Effect of the 
Forests on the Evaporation of Water on Land 
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Bodies” and “Report on the Drainage of the 
Haekensaek Meadows.” He was founder and man¬ 
aging director of York Cliffs, a slimmer resort in 
the state of Maine. He is a member of the Cen¬ 
tury Club, the Holland Society, the New England 
Society of the Oranges, the New Jersey Historical 
Society, the Newark Board of Trade, the New Jer¬ 
sey Sanitary Association, and the American Water¬ 
works Association. Mr. Yenneule was married 
June 7, 1SSS, to Caroline, daughter of Col. Horatio 
Reed, and granddaughter of Benjamin Carpenter of 
New York city, and has two sons, Cornelius C., Jr., 
and Warren ( Yenneule. 

STONE, John Stone, inventor, and electrical 
engineer, was bom in Dover, Goochland coVa., 
Sept. 20, 1869, son of Charles 
Pomeroy and Annie Jeannie 
(Stone) Stone. His father 
(q.v.) fought in in the war 
with Mexico and the civil 
war, being twice promoted 
for gallant conduct on the 
field of battle ; was lieutenant- 
general in the Egyptian army ; 
and had charge of the depart¬ 
ment of publie works of the 
kingdom of Egypt, as well as 
other high positions in that 
country. His American an¬ 
cestry dates back to Deacon 
Gregory Stone and his wife 
Margaret Garrard, who came 
from Much Bromley, Essex, 
England, in 1634, and settled 
in Cambridge, Mass. Gregory 
Stone became one of the original proprietors 
of Watertown, and the line of descent is traced 
through John, Nathaniel, John, John and Alpheus 
Stone. John Stone Stone early displayed a fond¬ 
ness for the study of physics and chemistry. 
His childhood was passed largely in Egypt and 
Europe, and upon the return of his parents 
to the United States in 1883 he attended Colum¬ 
bia grammar school. New York, the school of 
mines of Columbia University and Johns Hopkins 
University. His studies were mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and electrical engineering, and his course 
at Johns Hopkins was practically a post-graduate 
course, though no actual degree was required for 
admission. He entered the laboratory of the 
American Bell Telephone Co. in Boston, in 1890, 
as an experimentalist, and afterward was retained 
as the company’s expert. lie was a professional 
consulting electrical engineer on his own account, 
during 1899-1902, after which he became vice-presi¬ 
dent and chief engineer of the Stone Telegraph and 
Telephone Co. and in 1908 became its president. He 
was also special lecturer on electrical oscillations and 
their applications at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for a number of years He has secured 
over 100 United States patents and a corresponding 
number in foreign countries, covering various inven¬ 
tions of telegraph and telephone devices and wire¬ 
less telegraphy. These include an invention for 
centralizing the energy in telephone systems (1893) 
which came into very general use in the United 
States and abroad. In 1897 he received a patent 
for a method of increasing the efficiency of tele¬ 
phone lines by the increase of the inductance of 
the line. This method was superseded by one 
patented by Prof. Pupin. In 1902-03 he obtained 
a group of patents covering a system of selective 
wireless telegraphy free from interference and in 
1903 he received a patent covering the first r eplica¬ 
tion of the Principles of electrical resoncmee to use¬ 
ful arts. The most important feature of the Stor.e 
system of wireless telegraphy is its selectivity and 


immunity from interference. The one great draw¬ 
back to wireless telegraphy in the past w r as its 
uncertainty due to the interference by atmospheric 
electricity, as well as by the signals of nearby sta¬ 
tions. Like the telephone in its early days, wireless 
telegraphy w’as operative only when outside con¬ 
ditions were favorable, and for that reason its use 
was restricted almost entirely to ships at sea and 
between ships at sea and the shore. The only 
efficient means of preventing such interference in 
the wireless telegraph is Mr. Stone’s selective trans¬ 
mitter and receiver, w’hich has been perfected to such 
a point that interference due to atmospheric elec¬ 
trical disturbances is almost wholly eliminated. 
With it 1,000 stations may be located within a 
radius of fifty miles from any eity and intercom¬ 
municate with one another without mutual inter¬ 
ference. Other important inventions of his in 
wireless telegraphy are the “direction finder,” 
an apparatus by means of which the wireless tele¬ 
graph equipment of any vessel may be used to enable 
the navigator to determine the direction from which 
wireless telegraph signals are coming, thus locating 
the bearing or direction from his vessel of any wire¬ 
less telegraph station on another ship or on shore 
and enabling him to determine his bearings in the 
thickest weather at a far greater distance than he 
could hear a fog signal or even see a light in clear 
weather, — it will indicate the direction orbearingof a 
wireless station twenty to seventy-five miles away, 
to within two-thirds of a point — a system by which 
the messages are automatically rendered secret or 
illegible except at the station at which they arc 
intended to be received ; and methods and apparatus 
for simultaneously transmitting and receiving wire¬ 
less telegraph signals; relaying wireless telegraph 
messages; directing signals so thajt they shall not 
go out in all directions as they do at present, 
and for multiplex wireless telegraphy. These 
wireless telegraphy inventions are all owned and 
controlled by the Stone Telegraph and Telephone 
Co. lie is also the inventor of a system of wire¬ 
less telephony now' used by the Radio Tele¬ 
phone Co. Mr. Stone was a member of the Inter¬ 
national Electrical Congress which met at St. Louis 
in 1904, at which he read a paper on “The Theory 
of Wireless Telegraphy.” lie is a fellow’ of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a fellow of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science; past president and present vice-president 
of the Society of Wireless Telegraph Engineers; 
vice-president of the Wireless Telegraph Associa¬ 
tion of America ; member of the American Electro¬ 
chemical Society; Associate of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Electrical Engineers; member of the Society 
of Arts of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
member of the Mathematical and Physical Club; 
the Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity, the Johns Hopkins 
Alumni Association of New r England and of the 
Aztec Club of 1847; the St. Botolph, Technology 
and Papyrus clubs of Boston, the National Arts 
Club of New* York, and the Army and Navy, and 
Cosmos clubs of Washington, D. C. 

KERENS, Richard C., capitalist and diplomat, 
W’as born in the county of Killberry, Ireland, in 1842. 
son of Thomas and Elizabeth (Gugerty) Kerens. 
His parents came to the United States when he 
w T as an infant and settled in Jackson county, la., 
where, a few’ years later, his father died. As soon 
as he w’as old enough he did his share in helping to 
support his mother and sisters. At the beginning 
of the civil war he entered the federal army, being 
assigned to the transportation department, ana 
spent two years in Virginia with the army of the 
Potomac. In 1863 he was transferred to the 
West and took part as a soldier in the campaigns in 
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southwestern Missouri and northwestern Arkansas. 
The war ended, he settled in Arkansas. In 1872 
Mr. Kerens began the work of transporting mails, 
express matter and passengers to points on the 
frontier not reached by railroads, and ran great 
risks in carrying on the business, as the route lay 
through territory inhabited by hostile Indians. In 
1874 he began the operation of an overland mail 
service, covering 1400 miles. The difficulty and 
danger attending this was great, but Mr. Kerens 
allowed no circumstance to daunt him, and so 
satisfactorily were his duties performed that he 
was kept in service through three administrations 
and was commended by three postmasters-general. 
The introduction of railroads into the states where 
he had operated brought his work to a close, and 
he removed to St. Louis, Mo., in 1870. There he 
did not engage actively in business, having large 
interests in mines in New Mexico, Colorado and 
Arizona, as well as in railroads in which he had 
acquired interests, lie beeaine identified with 
the construction of the Cotton Belt system, West 
Virginia Central Sc Pittsburg Railway system, 
St. Louis A North Arkansas railroad, San Pedro, 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake railway system, and 
Coal A Coke railroad of We t Virginia, lie is also 
interest oil in the Atchison, Topeka A Santa F<5 
system. Pres llarrison appointed him com¬ 
missioner at large to the World’s Columbian 
Exposition during 1892-S3; but he resigned in the 
latter year to accept the appointment of one of 
three Cnited States commissioners for the inter¬ 
national-continental railway committee, which 
had for its object the construction of a railway 
through the South American republics. Cpon 
becoming a resident of St. Louis, Mr. Kerens 
entered the field of polities, giving efficient aid to 
the Republican party, lie was a member of the 
national executive committee during ISS4 1900, 
and has been candidate at large to the national 
convention at Minneapolis since 1892, when he was 
elected to represent his state in the national 
committee; and later he was selected as one of 
nine members of the executive committee. In 
1890 he was again chosen to represent Missouri on 
tlie national committee, while in 1897 and 1899 
he received the votes of the Republican members 
of the legislature as a candidate of the I T . S senator- 
ship. In December. 1909, he was appointed by 
Pres. Taft to succeed Charles S. Francis as ambas¬ 
sador to Austria-Hungary, which post he now occu¬ 
pies. In 1904 he received the Laetare medal from 
the University of Notre Dame (1ml.) for philan¬ 
thropy and distinguished services to church and state. 
Mr. Kerens is a member of the St.. Louis, Union 
League (N. V.), and Young Men’s Republican 
(Philadelphia) clubs. He was married at Fort 
Smith, Ark., June 2, 1807, to Frances Jane Jones. 

DIXON, Joseph Moore, \J. S. senator, was 
born at Snow Camp, Alamance co., N. ( •., July 31, 
1S07, son of Hugh YV . and Flora A (Murchison) 
Dixon. II is first American ancestor, Thomas Dixon, 
was an English Quaker, who emigrated to Pennsyl¬ 
vania with a party headed by William Penn, and 
his great-great-grandfather, Simon Dixon, was the 
brother-in-law of Herman Husbands (q.v.), who 
led the colonists of central North Carolina in the 
revolt against Gov. Tryon in 1771. His father 
Hugh W Dixon, was a manufacturer of cotton 
machinery. The son was educated at Sylvan 
Academy and at Guilford College, North Carolina. 
Upon attaining his majority he determined to go 
West, and in 1891 settled at Missoula, Mont., which 
became his permanent residence. In the following 
year he was admitted to the bar of that state, and at 
once entered upon an active and lucrative practice. 


lie served as assistant prosecuting attorney of Mis¬ 
soula county during 1893-95, and as prosecuting 
attorney during 1S95-97 and a member of the Mon¬ 
tana legislature in 1900. He was a congressinan-at- 
large from Montana during 1902-00. Meanwhile, in 
1904, lie was a delegate to the Republican national 
convention held in Chicago. At the expiration of his 
second term in congress he declined a reflection, and 
announced his candidacy for the national senate, 
lie was elected in January, 1907, to succeed Sen. 
William A. Clark, for the term expiring Mar. 3, 
1913. Sen. Dixon was married Mar. 12, 1890, to 
Carrie M daughter of Frank L. Worden of Missoula, 
and has four daughters, Virginia, Florence, Dorothy 
and Mary Dixon. 

THACHER, Thomas, lawyer, was born in New 
Haven ,Conn., May 3, 1850, son of Thomas Anthony 
and Elizabeth (Day) Thaelier. His father was 
graduated at Yale College in 1835, and as pro¬ 
fessor of Latin there from 1812 until his death in 
1 880. Ills mother was the daughter of Jeremiah 
Day, president of Yale during 1817 40. The founder 
of the family in this country was Thomas Thaeher, 
soil of Peter Thaelier, rector of the Parish of St. Ed¬ 
monds, in Salisbury, England, who came to America 
in 1035 and was the first minister of the Old South 
Church in Boston, lie married Eliza Partridge, 
and from them the lime of descent is traced through 
Rev. Ralph Thaeher. and his wife, Ruth Partridge; 
Peter Thaeher, and his wife, Abigail Hibbard; John 
Thaeher, and his wife, Abigail Swift, and Peter 
Thaeher and liis wife, Ann Parks, who were the 
grandparents of the subject of this sketch. Young 
Thaeher attended the Webster public school and 
the Hopkins grammar school in New llaVcn, and 
was graduated in the academic department of Yale 
College on 1871. After teaching in the Hopkins 
grammar school for a year, he took a nost-grauuate 
course, and during i873-75 studied law r at the 
Columbia Law School under Prof. Dwdght. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1875. That summer 
he aided lion. Ashbel Green in preparing for publi¬ 
cation Green’s Brice’s L T ltra Vires, a w'ork on cor¬ 
poration law; and in the fall became a clerk in the 
office of Alexander Green. Soon afterward he 
began a general law practice in 
N cw York, giving special attention 
to matters relating to corporations 
and becoming attorney of the 
Equitable Trust Company. In 
1884 he became one of the firm 
of Simpson, Thaelier tfc Barnum, 
whose name has been variously 
Reed, Simpson, Thaeher & Barn¬ 
um; Simpson, Thaeher, Barnum Sc 
Bartlett; and Simpson, Thaeher A 
Bartlett. Mr. Thaeher Is a promi¬ 
nent au li ority on law r matters . He 
has contributed occasional articles 
to law publications and for many 
years has lectured on corporations 
m the law' school of Yale Universi¬ 
ty. Always actively interested in 
matters relating to Wale, he was 
president of the Yale Allumni Association of New 
York city, during 1895-97, having previously been 
its secretary and on its executive commit tes; and 
upon the organization of the Yale Club in 1897 he 
was its president until 1902. At the Yale Bi- 
Centennial in 1901 he delivered an address on 
“Yale in Relation to the Law,” and in 1903 the A 
Yale corporation gave him the degree of LL.D. 

Mr. Thaeher has been an occasional contributor 
to legal publications. He was married Dee. 1, 
1880, to Sarah McCulloh, daughter of his preceptor, 
Ashbel Green, and has one son, Thomas D. 
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Thacher, and three daughters, Louise Green, wife 
of Theodore I. Driggs, Sarah, wife of Lewis Martin 
Richmond, and Elizabeth Thacher He is a mem¬ 
ber of the University, Century, Yale, City Midday 
and Railroad elul)s, ami the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, the New York State Bar 
Association, the Law Institute, and the American 
Bar Association. 

WELLMAN, Joshua Wyman, clergyman and 
author, was born at Cornish, N. H., Nov. 28, 1821, 
son of James Ripley and Phebe (Wyman) Wellman. 

11 is first American ancestor was 
Thomas Wellman, a native of 
England, who came to the colo¬ 
nies and settled at Lynn (now 
Lynnfield), Mass., about 1G25. 
The line of descent is traced 
through his son Abraham who 
married Elizabeth Cogswell; their 
son Abraham, who married 
Elizabeth Taylor; their son, 
Rev. James, who married Sarah 
Barnard; their son James, who 
married Alethea Ripley, and 
their son James Ripley, who 
was Mr. Wellman's father. 
Joshua W. Wellman attended 
the public schools of Cornish, 
and the KimbuF Union Acad¬ 
emy, Meriden, N. H. 11c taught 
sometime at. Hartford, Vt., and 
at Kimball Union Academy, 
and for two terms was princi¬ 
pal of the academy at Rochester, Mass. He 
was graduated at Dartmouth College in 1840, 
whereupon he continued teaching for three years. 
Entering Andover Theological Seminary in 1847, 
he was graduated in 1850, and remained a 
resident licentiate at the seminary for one year. 
After being ordained to the ministry he was 
installed as pastor of the First Church, Derry, 
N. II. in 1851, and his other charges were the 
Eliot Church, Newton, Mass. (1850 73) and the 
First Church at Malden, Mass. (1874 83). After 
that date he preached in various localities, while 
using much of his time for literary work. Dur¬ 
ing the civil war he visited the South and saw' 
something of the horrors of that conflict. He was 
strongly opposed to slavery, and the plain state¬ 
ments of his views in his sermons in Newton pro¬ 
duced considerable excitement at the time when 
many believed that the pulpit should be silent on 
such subjects. Mr. Wellman was a member of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, and the General Theological Library of 
Boston. lie w'as for many years one of the mana¬ 
gers of the Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, a trustee of Phillips Academy, 
and a director of the American College and Educa¬ 
tional Society. lie was the author of “The Church 
Polity of the Pilgrims" (1857); “Review of the 
Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book"; “Our Nation 
under the Government of God," a war sermon 
preached in 1802; “Christianity and our Civil In¬ 
stitutions," 4 \ Review of Dr. A V. G. Allen’s 
Biography of Jonathan Edwards” (1800), and 
Origin and Early History of the Eliot Church, 
Newton, (1904), besides numerous sermons*, ad¬ 
dresses and magazine articles. lie received the 
degree of D.I). from Olivet College in 1868 and from 
Dartmouth College in 1870. Mr Wellman was 
married Oct. 24, 1854, to Ellen M., daughter of 
Caleb Strong Holbrook of Holbrook, Mass , and 
had two sons, Arthur Holbrook and Edward Wy¬ 
man (deceased), and two daughters, Ellen Hol¬ 


brook, wife of Robert Cushman King, and Annie 
Durfec Wellman (deceased). 

WELLMAN, Arthur Holbrook, lawyer, was 
was born at East Randolph (now Holbrook), Mass., 
Oct. 30, 1855, son of Rev. Joshua Wyman and 
Ellen Maria (Holbrook) Wellman. His first Ameri¬ 
can ancestor was Thomas Wellman, who emigtated 
to the colonics and settled at Lynn ( now Lynn¬ 
field), Mass., about 1625. From him and his wife 
Elizabeth the line of descent is traced through 
their son Abraham, who married Elizabeth Cogswell ; 
their son Abraham, who married Elizabeth Taylor 
and perished at the siege of Louisburg under Gen. 
Peppered in 1795; their son, Rev. Janies, who 
married Sarah Barnard; their son James, who 
married Alethea Ripley, and their son James Rip¬ 
ley, who married Phebe Wyman, and who was 
Mr. Wellman's grandfather. He is also descended 
on his father’s side from William Bradford and 
William Brewster, Pilgrim fathers. He was ed¬ 
ucated in the public schools of Newton, Mass., 
and at Amherst College, being graduated at the 
latter in 1878 as valedictorian. He took up the 
study of law at the Harvard law school and at 
the Boston University law school, graduating at 
the latter in 1882 w’ith the degree of LL.B. 
summa cum laude. Ilis practical experience was 
acquired in the office of the late Lyman Mason, 
and he was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1882. 
Among the cases with which Mr. Wellman has been 
connected are Chapman vs. Kimball, before the 
supreme court of Maine, in which w r as involved 
the question of “presumption of death;’’ the 
famous Andover case which was in the Massachu¬ 
setts courts for many years; Stanw'ood vs. City of 
Malden, a Massachusetts case involving questions 
relating to the discontinuance of public ways; 
Kanz vs. Page, a Massachusetts case in regard to 
“assumption of risk ’ in accident, cases; Bibber- 
White Co. vs. White River Valley Electric Railroad 
Co., in which the U. S. court of appeals made an 
important decision in regard to receiver's certi¬ 
ficates. 41e has paid much attention to equity, 
real estate, and probate law. He 
has served upon many important 
commissions and as master and 
referee. Mr. Wellman was a mem¬ 
ber of die common council of 
Malden, his residence, in lSS5,nnd 
served as city solicitor during 
1889*91. In issfi lie became an 
instructor in the Boston Univer¬ 
sity law school, and in 1891 was 
made professor in that institu¬ 
tion. He succeeded the late Elias 
Merwin as lecturer on equity 
jurisprudence and equity plead¬ 
ing, and held the position until 
1902. In politics Mr. Wellman is 
a Republican, and served in the 
1 ow ^ h our° of t h e st a t e 1 egisla ture 
in 1892, when he was a member of 
the commit toe on the judiciary; in 
IS9o becoming house chairman 
of the committee on cities, house chairman of a 
special committee on the unemployed, and a mem¬ 
ber of the committee on taxation. For the two 
following years lie was a member of the state senate, 
and while in the upper house was chairman of the 
committee on railroads, a member of the committee 
on bills in the third reading, and on roads and 
bridges. In addition to his educational positions, 
Mr. Wellman is president of the Malden Hospital, 
trustee of the Malden Public Library and of the 
Malden Historical Society, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Society of Sons of the American 
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Revolution. He is a member of the Converse 
Bodge of Masons, the Boston Congregational Club, 
of which he was president in 1896, the Boston Bar 
Association, the American Bar Association, and 
the Middlesex Bar Association. lie has been 
chairman of the board of trustees of the National 
Council of the Congregational Church of the United 
States, and he is a member of the State Board of 
Prison Commission, and of the Prudential Com¬ 
mittee of the American Board of Commissions for 
Foreign Missions. Mr. \\ oilman was married Oct. 
11, 1SS7, to Jennie U., daughter of George Faulkner, 
and has one son, Sargent Holbrook, and one daugh¬ 
ter, Katherine Faulkner Wellman. 

BABCOCK, Moltbie Davenport, clergyman, 
was born at Syracuse, N. V., Aug. 3, 1X58, eldest 
son of Henry and Emily Maria (Maltbie) Babcock. 
His first American ancestor was James Babcock, 
a native of England, who came to this country 
in 1042, settling at Portsmouth, R. 1. 1 rom him 

the line of decent is traced hrough his son John, 
who married Mary l.awtoi ; their son George, 
who married Elizabeth Hall, their son David, 
who married Dorcas Brown; their son Gideon, 
who married Mary CllCsebrough; their son Asa, 
who married Elizabeth Stanton Noyes, and their 
son Henry, who was Mr. Babcock's father. 11 is 
ancestors for a number of generations in¬ 
cluded the most refined and cultivated men and 
women. Ills great-grandfather was Henry Davis, 
second president of Hamilton College, and his 
grandfather, Rev. Ebenczer Davenport Maltbie, 
was also a Presbyterian minister of note. Mr. 
Babcock was educated in the public schools of 
Syracuse and was graduated at Syracuse University, 
in 1X79 with highest honors. He studied theology 
at the Auburn Theological Seminary, receiving 
his degree there in 1882, and immediately became 
pastor of a church at Eockport, N. Y. lie soon 
disclosed an unusually brilliant intellect and stirring 
oratorical powers tliat commanded admiration, 
and won for him a foremost place among the 
favorites of his demon hiation. From Lookport 
he went to Baltimore, Md., and after remaining 
there for ten years, during which he wrought a 
marvelous influence over those who heard him 
preach, he w r as called to the Brick Church, New 
York city, in 1900, but his promising career was 
shortly thereafter terminated by an untimely 
death. Dr. Babcock w T as preeminently a preacher. 
He was a clear thinker and a fluent speaker, with 
a marvelous personal mag¬ 
netism which appealed to 
all classes of people, and 
the influence of which be¬ 
came in a sense national. 
His theology w r asbroad and 
deep, yet without a touch 
of present-day uncertainty. 
Added to the genius of 
spirituality he had the 
genius of w’ork, and it was 
owning to his unselfish de¬ 
votion to the great work 
of uplifting mankind that 
he literally wore himself 
out and died at the early 
age of forty-tw r o. Noted 
for his impartial charity, 
he reached people in count¬ 
less wavs and exerted everywhere a remarkable 
personal magnetism. While he published no books 
he maybe said to have “ lived, or sung his thoughts.” 
Nothing better gauges the tenor and spirit of the 
man than a sentence found on the fly-leaf of his 
pocket Bible after his death: “Committed myself 


again with Christian brothers to unreserved docility 
and devotion before my Master.” " He wrote a 
number of fugitive poems, said to resemble ’those 
of Emerson, which were published in connection 
with a memorial volume of extracts from sermons, 
addresses, letters and newspaper articles, entitled 
‘Thoughts for Every-Day Living” (1902). Dr. 
Babcock was a musician of rare talent and wrote 
some hymns of unusual beauty. The degree of D.D. 
was conferred upon him by Syracuse University in 
1890. Dr. Babcock was married Oct. 4, 1X82, to 
Katherine Eliot, daughter of Hon. John P. 11 
Tallmanof Poughkeepsie, N. V., and had one child, 
who died in infancy, lie died at Naples, Italy, 
May 18, 1901. 

DAVIDSON, James Ole, twenty-first gover¬ 
nor of Wisconsin (190b—), was born on a farm near 
Aardal, at the east end of So gen 
Fjord. Norway, Feb. 10, 1854, 
son of Ole and lngabor (Jensen) 

Davidson. The educational fa¬ 
cilities of the district being 
very limited, his only schooling 
was received from itinerant 
religious instructors. II is boy¬ 
hood was spent on his father’s 
farm, and at the age of eighteen 
the rumored possibilities in the 
United States led him to emi¬ 
grate to this country. After 
a long, tedious trip, friendless, 
penniless, and unable to speak 
or understand the English lan¬ 
guage, he settled at Madison, 

Wis., where he soon obtained 
work on a farm, and at the same 
time with the aid of a spelling 
book taught himself the lan¬ 
guage of liis newly adopted 
country. He served as a tailor’s 
apprentice for a time and then obtained a clerkship 
in a general merchandise store at Boscobcl, Wis. 
Here he saved enough money to go into business for 
himself, and in 1877 he established a general store 
at Soldiers Grove, Crawford county, which became 
his permanent home. His business increased 
from year to year, until it became one of the largest 
of its kind in that part of the state, notwithstand¬ 
ing a serious loss by fire in 1885. In 1892, when the 
cause of the Republican party in Wisconsin appeared 
hopeless, the county leaders in easting around for 
an especially strong candidate for the legislature 
selected Mr. Davidson as a likely candidate, and 
in spite of his protests nominated him for the 
assembly, to which he was elected, the only Repub¬ 
lican on the ticket. His election wras contested 
unsuccessfully, and he w r as twice reelected. In 
the legislature he w'as the author of bills for the 
taxation of express companies and to increase 
the taxes to be paid by telegraph, teleph ne, 
sleeping-car, insurance and other corporations. 
He was the author of the law r creating the office of 
state bank examiner, which led up to the present 
efficient and highly satisfactory system of bank 
supervision, and which was used as a model by many 
of the other states. Mr. Davidson was elected 
state treasurer in 1S9S, and reelected in 1900. 
The interest on public funds turned into the state 
treasury during his tenure of office amounted to 
§101,000, or three-fold more than under previous 
administrations, and of the $3,000,000 public 
funds invested by him as state treasurer, there 
was not a dollar’s loss to the state. He w r as elected 
lieutenant-governor of the state in 1902, and upon 
the resignation of Gov. La Follette to accept the 
office of U. S. senator he took the governor’s chair 
Jan. 1, 1906. In the primary preceding the next 
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election he was chosen by an overwhelming major¬ 
ity to succeed himself, and he was elected by more 
than 80,000 majority, the largest majority ever 
received by a governor in a non-presidential year. 
Gov. Davidson was renominated without opposi¬ 
tion in 1908, and elected by a majority approximat¬ 
ing that of two years previous. The legislature 
of 1907, with which Gov. Davidson was in full 
accord, placed upon the statute books of Wisconsin, 
legislation that is far-reaching and important. 
Among these enactments is the uniform two-cent 
passenger rate law, the public utility act, and 
many other corrective and beneficial laws. He 
is a man of vigorous intellect and inherent integrity. 
He is entirely in sympathy with the Republican 
policy as outlined by Presidents Rosevelt and 
Taft. While a man of strong convictions, he at 
all times displays a coolness of judgment, a breadth 
of vision, a keenness of insight and a fairness, which 
peculiarly fit him for the office he was ealled upon 
to fill. Gov. Davidson is a member of the Masonic 
order, the. Odd Fellows, Woodmen and Elks. He 
was married at Readstown, Wis., Feb. 21, 1883, 
to Helen M., daughter of Parker F. Bliss of Reads¬ 
town, and has two daughters, Mabel, wife of F. C. 
lnbusch, and Grace Davidson. 


BARTON, Enos Melancthon, president of the 
Western Electric Co., was born at Lorraine, N. V., 
Dee. 2, 1842, son of Sidney William and Fanny 
(Bliss) Barton. He comes from a family of school 
teachers, his father being a school superintendent, 
and his mother the da lighter of Rev. Enos Bliss, a 
graduate of Yale and an early missionary of Jeffer¬ 
son county. EnosM. Barton was educated in the 
public and private schools of Lorraine. He early 
developed remarkable mental aptitude for mathe¬ 
matics, having mastered all the propositions in the 
school arithmetic as well as those in Davies’s 
“Elementary Algebra” by the time he was nine 
years of age. Owing to his father’s poor health and 
limited means, he was early thrown upon his own 
resources. After working in a country store he 
became telegraph messenger in 
the Watertown telegraph office, 
where he soon became suffi¬ 
ciently expert as an operator, 
and was occasionally left in 
temporary charge of the office. 
Subsequently (in 185G) he se¬ 
cured a position in the post- 
office at Watertow n, his fellow' 
clerk being Roswell P Flow er 
(q.v.). His next position was 
in the editorial office of the 
“Jefferson County News,” con¬ 
ducted by Messrs. Eddy and 
Schram, hut w hile he performed 
his duties faithfully and satis¬ 
factorily to his employer, such 
work did not appeal to him so 
well as the telegraph business, 
and finally after spending an¬ 
other term at school he went 
to Syracuse and entered the 
service of a t elegraph company as operator. Short 1 y 
afterwards he was transferred to Rochester to be 
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night operator there, a position that pleased him 
better because it gave him an opportunity to study. 
He attended a preparatory school in the afternoons 
while in Rochester, taking advantage of every 
opportunity to better his education. He even 
attended the University of Rochester for one year, 
meanwhile continuing his night work in the tele¬ 
graph office, but this close application to both w'ork 
and study began to tell upon him, and he W’as 
forced to give up his university course, lie did 


this just at the outbreak of the civil war, and was 
sent to New York by the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. to handle the press reports. He remained there 
two years, during which he perfected himself in the 
details of the telegraph business and at the same 
time completed the sophomore year at the Uni¬ 
versity of New York. Upon reaching his majority 
the company transferred him back to Rochester, 
where he w r as placed in charge of the day telegraph 
service. lie continued in this office for five years, 
and it is much to his credit to record that while 
supporting himself and adding to his education at 
every opportunity, he w r as regularly contributing 
to the support of his aged mother. In the fall of 
1868 the company served notice that the salaries of 
its employes would he reduced ten per cent., and 
young Barton thought it time to apply his energies 
aud abilities in another direction. Recognizing the 
enormous possibilities in the field of electricity, he 
formed a partnership with George Shawk, of Cleve¬ 
land, O., to engage in the manufacture of elec¬ 
trical supplies. In the following year, Mr. Shawk 
sold liis interest to Elisha Gray, the inventor, and 
the firm of Gray & Barton, which was successful 
from the start, soon became recognized as an im¬ 
portant factor in the electrical business. In the fall 
of 1869 Gen. Anson Stager (q.v.) beeame a general 
partner, and in the following year the firm removed 
to Chicago, where Gray & Barton became still better 
know'll. The company very fortunately escaped 
loss during the conflagration of 1871. Immediately 
after that event the Western Electrie Co. was or¬ 
ganized w'ith a capital of 8150,000, and among its 
original stockholders were Gen. Anson Stager, 
Elisha Gray, Milo G. Kellogg, and Enos M. Barton, 
Gen. Stager becoming the first president of the 
new company, and Mr. Barton, secretary. He w r as 
vice-president during 1882-86, and in the latter year 
became president of the company, a position he 
still holds. The Western Electric Co. is engaged in 
manufacturing electrical machinery and appliances 
of all kinds as well as electrical instruments made 
under the Bell telephone patents. Under the able 
direction and management of Mr. Barton, the busi¬ 
ness increased by leaps and hounds, additional 
plants were secured in New' York, London, Paris, 
Berlin, and Antwerp, and the capital stock enlarged 
until at the present time (1909) the capital stock 
(issued) is §15,000.000, the gross annual business 
amounts to 845,000,000. The company maintains 
large supply houses in Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cin¬ 
cinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Denver, Salt Lake City, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Atlanta, and 
Vienna, Austria, St. Petersburg, Russia, and Tokio, 
Japan. The Hawthorne Works in Chicago alone 
cover 110 acres, and the employes number over 
15,000 hands. In addition to serving as the head 
of the. Western Electric Co., Mr. Barton is a director 
of the Merchants Loan and Trust Co. of Chicago, 
and other corporations. He is a trustee of the 
University of Chicago, an associate member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
member of the Chicago, Union League, Commercial, 
and Quadrangle clubs of Chicago, and the Hinsdale 
Club of Hinsdale, Ill. Mr. Barton w r as twice mar¬ 
ried : first, in I860, to Katherine S., daughter of 
Prof. John F. Richardson, of Rochester, N. V., who 
died in 1S9S, leaving three children, Alvin L., Clara 
M., and Mrs. Katherine Barton Childs. He was 
again married, Oct. 6, 1899, to Mary C., daughter of 
Henry A. Rust, by whom he had three sons, 
Malcolm 8., Evan M., and Gilbert R. Barton. Mr. 
Barton has a beautiful summer residence at Hins¬ 
dale, Du Page eo., Ill., named “ Sedge ley Farm,” 
comprising over 1,000 acres. Personally, Mr. Bar- 
ont is characterized as a plain, candid, unostenta- 
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tioiis man, who loves best the simple life anti the 
many attractions of his tine farm. Kind and gener¬ 
ous, no person could be held in higher esteem by 
business associates, friends, and people generally. 

STEPHENSON, Benjamin Franklin, founder 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, was born in 
Wayne county, III , Oct. 3, 1823, son of James and 
Margaret. (Clinton) Stephenson. The latter was a 
relative of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. In 18*25 
his parents removed to Sangamon county, Ill., 
where he grew to manhood, llis opportunities for 
education wen* meager, but he early displayed a 
natural inclination for the study of medicine, which 
however, he was not able to satisfy until after 
reaching his majority, lie then took up the study 
of the subject with Ins brother, Dr.William Stephen¬ 
son of Mt. Pleasant, la., subsequently attending 
lectures at Columbus, 0,, and finishing at Rush 
Me lieal College in Chicago, where he was graduated 
M.D. in 1850. lie was engaged in practice at 
Jacksonville, Ill., when the civil war broke out. 
lie was elected surgeon of the 14th Illinois infantry 
and served with his regiment through an active 
campaign. Returning to Springfield, he secured 
an interest in the drug firm of 1). Iv. Gold A Co., 
and one year later formed a partnership with Dr. 
G. T. Allen and Dr. James Hamilton in the practice 
of medicine. In January, 18GG, he conceived the 
idea of a national society composed of honorably- 
discharged union soldiers and sailors, whose motto 
should be fraternity, charity and loyalty. Early 
in February of that year he completed the manu¬ 
script of the ritual, rules and regulations (taken 

E irtially from that of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
eague) and on Apr. G, 1SGG, the anniversary of the 
battle of Shiloh, in which he and nearly all the 
charter members had participated, he mustered 
Post No. 1, of Decatur, department of Illinois, 
Grand Army of the Republic. Dr. Stephenson, 
from the first, pushed the new organization with 
great energy, and at the expense of much time and 
money fostered it to the point, of standing alone. 
He was ably aided in the work of organization by 
Maj. Robert Mann Woods, Col. Daniel Grass and 
others. At the permanent organization of the 
department of Illinois, the first to be organized, Dr. 
Stephenson was made provisional commandcr-in- 
ehief of the national order. Upon the permanent 
organization of the order, at the first national 
encampment held at Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 20, 
1SGG, he was elected adjutant general. Gen. S. A. 
Iiurlbut of Illinois, Dr. Stephenson’s old com¬ 
mander, was put in nomination for commander- 
in-chief by Dr. Stephenson, and was elect eel. At that 
encampment the following resolution was adopted: 
“Whereas, we, the members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, recognize in Maj. B. F. Stephenson 
of Springfield, Ill., the head and front of the organi¬ 
zation; be it therefore resolved that for the energy, 
loyalty and perseverance manifested in organizing 
the Grand Army of the Republic, he is entitled to 
the gratitude of all loyal men, and that we, as 
soldiers, tender him our thanks, and pledge him 
our friendship at all times, and under all circum¬ 
stances.” But it was long before the organization 
prospered anywhere but in the West, and Maj. 
Stephenson’s dream of a great veteran army form¬ 
ing a potent influence in moulding and fostering 
public sentiment in favor of the defenders of the 
Union was not realized until after his death. Some 
time before this occurred, Maj. Stephenson removed 
his family to Rock Creek, near his old home at 
Petersburg, where he spent the remainder of his 
life. He was married at Springfield, III., Mar. 3, 
1855, to Barbara B., daughter of Benjamin Moore, 
and had one son and two daughters. He died at 
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Rock Creek, Menard co., Ill., Aug. 30, 1871. His 
remains were later removed to Petersburg, with due 
ceremonies, and on July 4, 1900, a* monument 
commemorating the founding of the Grand Army 
of the Republic was unveiled in Washington, D. C., 
which bears a bas-relief bust of Maj. Stephenson. 

TARBELL, Ida Minerva, author and editor, 
was born in Erie county, near Union City, Pa., 
Nov. 5, 1857, daughter of Franklin S. and Esther 
Ann (McCullough) Tarbell. She received a public 
school education, and attended Allegheny College, 
where she was graduated in 1880. After a brief 
period of teaching in a semi¬ 
nary at Poland, O. (1881-82), 
she became associate editor of 
“ The Chautauquan.” She was 
identified with this periodical 
for eight years, and during 
that time acquired a thorough 
mastery of all the details of 
journalistic and editorial work. 

In 1891 Miss Tarbell went to 
France, and for three years at¬ 
tended lectures at the Sorbonne 
and the College de France, 
making a specialty of French 
revolutionary history and kin¬ 
dred subjects. While in Paris 
she contributed articles to the 
Boston “Transcript,” “Scrib¬ 
ner’s” and “ McClure V maga¬ 
zines and to the McClure Syndi¬ 
cate. She also wrote a “ Life of 
Madame Roland” (1895), which 
treated of the French revolution. 

United States in 1894, she became associate editor 
anti staff writer for “McClure’s Magazine.” In addi¬ 
tion to her magazine articles on historical and 
biographical subjects, which have attracted national 
attention, she is the author of a “ Life of Napoleon” 
(1895); “Life of Lincoln” (1897); a “History 
of the Standard Oil Company” (1903), which first 
appeared serially in “McClure’s Magazine,” and 
aroused widespread attention; “ lie knew Lincoln” 
(1907), and “ Father Abraham” (1909). Her “ Life 
of Napoleon” established her as one of the foremost 
historical and biographical Writers of t he day. Miss 
Tarbell’s success in the most difficult literary field 
that a woman can enter illustrates the value of stead¬ 
fast purpose and unlimited courage. She gave up 
her position with the “ Chautauquan ” to pursue her 
historical researches in Paris. She went there 
alone, and while there supported herself by her 
contributions to the press. Her “History of the 
Standard Oil Company” is an account of the origin, 
growth and influence of what is called the first 
and greatest of American trusts. The methods 
by which the company gained control of the petro¬ 
leum output are disclosed; railroad and other 
interests bearing upon its development are carefully 
investigated; the oil regions themselves and the 
chief characters in this industrial drama are put 
vividly before the reader. She made public a 
mass of incriminating facts which were fearlessly 
set forth as she found them, and resulted in the 
strongest and most thoroughly convincing indict¬ 
ment against the Standard Oil Co. ever produced. 
The “Critic” characterized it as “the most re¬ 
markable book of its kind ever written in this 
country.” The “New York Independent” said: 
“Miss Tarbell’s success, for she has achieved a 
very distinct success, is in having made her story 
in its logical simplicity and directness as fascinat¬ 
ingly interesting as it is disagreeable. She has 
preserved her position as historian, and has not 
abandoned it even temporarily for that of the 
prosecuting advocate.” She is also the author 
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of numerous magazine articles and short stories. 
In 11)0(3 Miss Tarbell, with Lincoln Steffens, Ray 
Stannerd Baker, and John S. Phillips, with¬ 
drew from the staff of “McClure’s Magazine," and 
with Finley Peter Dunne, and William Allah 
White, purchased “The American Magazine," 
which now ranks among the substantial literary 
periodicals of the present day. She is enthusiastic in 
her work, and her home, with its walls lined 
with well-filled bookcases, suggests the ardent 
literary student. She is thoroughly feminine in 
her tastes, is deeply interested in charities, a woman 
with a charming personality, quiet, gentle, yet 
gracious and cordial in manner. She is a member 
of the American Historical Association, the Amer¬ 
ican Economic Association, the Barnard Club 
the National Arts and the Colony clubs of New 
York, and the English Society of Women Jour¬ 


nalists. 

SADLER, Lewis Lamont, merchant, was born 
near Oxford, O., Aug. 1, 1843, son of Elijah and 
Cordelia (King) Sadler, natives of Massachusetts, 
lie was brought up on his father’s farm and at¬ 
tended the district school, finishing his education 
at Farmer’s College. After teaching school for two 
years he enlisted in the civil war, and was appointed 
fourth sergeant in Co. C of the 93rd Ohio volunteer 
infantry. He received a wound in the shoulder at 
the battle of Stone River, and took part in the 
battle of Chickamauga, being one of the five men 
of his company who survived the onslaughts of the 
confederates. lie was again wounded at the battle 
of Missionary Ridge, which prevented further active 
service. In 1865 he began his business career as a 
clerk in a live stock commission firm of Cincinnati 
named Fort, Havens & Co. \\ hen Mr. Havens 
retired from the business in 1869, young Sadler 
succeeded him as a partner in the firm, the name 
being changed to Fort, Sadler & Co. Ten years 
later the senior partner withdrew, and Mr. Sadler 
became associated with his brother J. F. Sadler of 
New A r ork, under the name of J. F. Sadler & Co., 
and the business has continued under this name 
ever since. A brauch office 
was opened in 1871 in Pitts¬ 
burg, Pa., under the manage¬ 
ment of J. F. Sadler, and in 
IS78 another branch was 
opened in Jersey City. In 
1888 a live stock commission 
house was established at 
, East Buffalo, N. Y., con- 
- ducted under the firm name 
||§|§|llof J. F. Sadler & Co. until 
j the death of J. F. Sadler in 
1898, at which time a re¬ 
organization was made, and 
a Mr. Huddleston became 
identified with the business 
under the name of Sadler, 
Huddleston A Co. Mr. Sad¬ 
ler was for seven years a 
member of the board of educa¬ 
tion of Cincinnati; was trustee 
of the public library for thir¬ 
teen years; was vice-president of the chamber of 
commerce and the merchant’s exchange, and was for 
over a quarter of a century treasurer of the Live 
Stock Commission Men’s Association of Cincinnati, 
lie has been president of the Stock Awards Bank and 
Trust Co. since 1905. lie is a devoted friend of 
education, and has spent a great deal of his spare 
time in caring for the welfare of the public schools. 
He is a life member of the Lincoln Club of Cincin¬ 
nati, and a member of Eagle Lodge, I. O. O. F. He 
was married June 28, 1871, to Rebecca, daughter of 
Henry Beckman of Cincinnati. Ills wite died in 



1884, leaving one son, Alvin, and two daughters, 
Cordelia A. and Edna L. 

GORE, John Kinsey, actuary and inventor, 
was bom in Newark, N. J., Feb. 3, 1864, son of 
George W itherden and Mary Lewis (Kinsey) Gore, 
and grandson of Israel Gore, a physician, who came 
from Margate, England, in )826, and settled in 
Newark, N. J. lie attended the Newark high 
school and Columbia College, being graduated in 
the first houor class at the latter in 1883. Three 
years later he received the degree of A.M. from 
Columbia. After leaving college he taught in the 
Woodbridge school, a scientific preparatory institute 
in New \ ork, of which he subsequently became 
vice-principal and manager. In 1892 he gave up 
teaching and entered the actuarial department of 
the Prudential Insurance Co. of America, in Newark, 
N. J. Two years later he was appointed mathe¬ 
matician of the company, in the following year 
assistant actuary, and in 1897 actuary. In 1907 
he was elected a member of the board of directors. 
In 1894 Mr. Gore invented a system of tabulating 
machines that is used in the actuarial department 
of the Prudential Insurance Co., and was also used 
in 1902 by the Actuarial Society of America in con¬ 
nection with a mortality investigation involving two 
and a half million lives. It comprises three distinct 
machines: first, a printing and numbering machine 
that automatically prints, numbers and perforates 
the statistical cards according to their number, 
and cuts them off and throws them face downward 
into a box in numerical order; second, a perforating 
device that punches the cards by hand, and third, a 
separating machine that sorts the cards according 
to the policy holders' ages or hi any other order. 
In an ordinary working day a clerk can punch 
over 6,000 data cards with the Gore perforating 
device, and sort many millions a year with his 
separator. Although calculating machines for 
statistical work have been used for some time, 
this latest invention is considered a great achieve¬ 
ment among time and labor-saving systems. Mr. 
Gore is a member of the Phi Gamma Delta Club, 
New York, and the American Mathematical Society. 
He became a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America in 1896, and was elected president for 
the years 1908-10. He is the author of scientific 
papers appearing in the transactions of the society, 
and in the proceedings of the Fourth International 
Congress of Actuaries. He was married in 1S9S, 
to Jeannette A., daughter of John M. Littell of 
Newark. 

HOLMES, Gideon Francis, manufacturer, was 
born ill Plymouth, Mass., Dec. 21, 1843, son of 
David C. and Louisa (Savcry) Holmes, of Puritan 
ancestry. He is seventh in descent from John 
Holmes who was living in Plymouth in 1632, and 
who was messenger to the general court in 1634. 
11 is paternal grandfather was a sea captain fishing on 
the Grand Banks in summer and trading to the 
southern parts of the United States and M est 
Indies in winter. Asa young man David C. Holmes 
accompanied his father on these expeditions, and it 
is by rightful inheritance that Gideon F. Holmes has 
demonstrated his aptitude for trade, as well as liis 
love for the sea. After a public-school education he 
began his business career at the age of fifteen by 
entering the employ of the Plymouth Cordage Co., 
Mar. 23, 1859, where his father was previously em¬ 
ployed hackling hemp. Beginning as office boy he 
gradually passed through the different departments, 
was appointed treasurer pro tern, in 1875, and upon 
the treasurer's death in 1882 succeeded to that 
office. From that day his biography is largely the his¬ 
tory of the company, so completely has he devoted 
himself to its work. The Plymouth Cordage Co. was 
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organized in 1S24 by Bourne Spooner, William 
Lovering, Jr., John Dodd and John Russell. Its 
original capital stock of $20,000 was increased at 
intervals until by 1883 it had become $500,000, 
most of the additions being provided by special 
dividends of profits, so that in a period of fifty 
years each single share of stock, without any new 
outside capital, had grown into eleven and four- 
elevenths shares. In 1804 the capital stock was 
increased to $1,000,000, and it is now (1010) 
$2,500,000. The original ropewalk built in the 
northern part of the town had a capacity of 500 
tons of cordage per annum, and employed eighty 
workmen. Rope is those days was made entirely 
by hand. Its length depended upon the length of 
the “ ropewalk” as the long, low building was called. 
Here a workman with a great wad of hemp wound 
around his waist, and walking backward, paid out 
the hem]) as it was twisted into rope by a boy 
turning a wheel. There are many cordage com¬ 
panies in the United States, but the business of the 
Plymouth Uordage Uo,, is estimated to be more than 
on e-seventh of the whole output. In 1827 it pro¬ 
duced 000,000 pounds and in 1909, 90, 700,000 
pounds of cordage, consisting of all kinds of twines, 
cords and ropes, varying in size from the mighty 
hawser fifteen inches in circumference to corset 
twine. During its existence of over eighty years 
the company has been managed in an independent 
yet conservative manner. It has enjoyed its great¬ 
est prosperity during the administration of Mr. 
Ilolmes as treasurer and general manager, under 
whom the buildings have all beeu rebuilt, and the 
output increased fourfold. II is policy from the 
first has been aggressive. Under his influence the 
company expanded rapidly, and it was steered 
triumphantly through various trade vicissitudes 
incident to the successive ‘‘pools” in the industry 
and the panic of 1893, when the cordage trust, 
which Mr. Holmes had refused to enter, was finally 
dissolved. At the first meeting of the directors in 
1824 Bourne Spooner was appointed agent, and was 
authorized to construct, besides a ropewalk, wharf, 
storehouse and other buildings, a residence for his 
own occupation, and ever since it has been the 
policy of the company to devote part of its earnings 
in improving the physical and mental welfare of its 
employees. The operatives have long been noted 
for intelligence, honesty, sobriety, industry and 
thrift, and for faithfulness to the interests of the 
company. Under the management of Mr Holmes 
there have been erected model tenement houses and 
cottages, garden plots ami grounds for athletic 
games, a library and reading room with a children’s 
department, a thoroughly equipped Sloyd school 
and kindergarten, and a combination dining room 
and recreation hall in charge of a professional 
instructor, who lectures on food values and domestic 
economy, and conducts cooking classes, and the 
company employs two trained nurses available at 
all hours for emergency work or for illness in the 
homes of the employees. Every step in this social 
betterment work, for which the company has ac¬ 
quired such an enviable reputation, lias been car¬ 
ried out under the immediate direction of Mr. 
Holmes. In all things which go to promote the 
social welfare of the community he is fruitful of 
suggestion and thoughtful of detail. The com¬ 
pany has been very free from labor troubles, owing 
largely to the tact of the general manager, his will¬ 
ingness to see the other man’s point of view, and 
his extreme fairness in all business dealings. He 
clearly understands the position of the laboring man ; 
his kindly nature ami broad mind are freely and 
sympathetically enlisted for his welfare and the 
workers reciprocate in a spirit of personal loyalty 
and affection which effectually prevents friction. 
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Mr. Ilolmes was married Aug. 14, 1860, to Helen A., 
daughter of Abbot Drew, and has two children. 

BURTON, Marion LeRoy, second president of 
Smith College (1909- ), was born in Brooklyn, la., 

Aug. 30, 1874, sou of Ira and Jane Adeliza (Sim¬ 
mons) Burton. His father was a farmer, who had 
removed to Iowa from Michigan and died during the 
son’s boyhood. The latter was educated at the 
public and high schools of Minneapolis, whither the 
family had removed after his father’s death, at C’arle- 
ton Academy, Xorthfield, Minn., and at Carleton 
College, where he was graduated 
in 1900, the salutatorian of his 
class. Immediately upon gradu¬ 
ation, he became principal of 
Windom Institute, a position he 
held three years, during which 
the attendance rapidly in¬ 
creased, the financial situation 
was much improved and its 
educational standard so ad¬ 
vanced that it was recognized 
by the university of the state. 

Meanwhile Mr. Burton was de¬ 
veloping as a public speaker. 

While nominally retaining his 
post at the urgent request of the 
trustees, he went Hast for further 
study, and taking the course at 
the Yale Divinity School during tj//. _ (X »- 

1903- 06, was graduated B.D., k 'F **y 
Minima cum laude. lie was a 
post-graduate student at Yale University in 1905-07, 
when lie received thedegree of Fh.D., his thesis being 
selected by the university for publication. Early in 
his university career he. represented Yale in a success¬ 
ful debate against Harvard, and throughout his 
course was awarded the Fogg scholarship. During 

1904- 07, while pursuing his studies, he acted as 
pastor of the First Congregational Church at Brook¬ 
field, Conn., where he achieved a phenomenal suc¬ 
cess, both in regard to the attendance and spiritual 
life of the church, and its financial conditions and 
improvements. During liis last year of study, he was 
appointed assistant professor of systematic theology 
at Yale, and his work was highly commended by the 
university authorities, who strongly urged him to 
continue a professional career. In 1908, however, 
he accepted a call to the Church of Pilgrims in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., made famous by the Rev. Dr. 
Richard Salter Storrs, where he evinced remarkable 
qualities as a preacher and thoroughly endeared 
himself to his congregation and the entire com¬ 
munity. At this time he became a college preacher 
at Yale. When in 1908 he was unexpectedly elected 
president of Smith College, petitions from his own 
church as well as from others in the neighborhood, 
were presented, asking him to remain, but after a 
long period of deliberation he accepted the position, 
liis actual connection with the college beginning in 
September, 1909, with a year of travel and study 
abroad and the active assumption of the responsi¬ 
bilities in 1910. His election to head the largest 
woman’s college in the world came as a well-merited 
recognition of his brilliant abilities. As a teacher, 
writer and public speaker, he lias attained high dis¬ 
tinction at an unusually early age. He is the 
author of ‘‘Problem of Evil’’ (1909), which is a 
rather detailed anti technical discussion of the 
philosophical basis of the August in ian treatment of 
evil. It deals with all the great historic theories of 
the problem and shows the necessity of a recon¬ 
struction along the line of evolutionary thought. 

The book is keen in its analysis and grapples with 
the fundamental issues involved. Dr. Burton is a 
member of the National Executive Committee of the 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society; vice- 
president of the Congregational Church Building 
Society and the American Tract Society; he is also 
a member of the Adelphie Society of Carleton Col¬ 
lege and the fraternity of Book and Bond of Yale 
University, lie was married at. Xorthfield, Minn., 
June 11, 1900, to Nina Leona, daughter of Rev. 
Leonard Hathaway Moses of North field, Minn., and 
has two children, Theodosia and Paul Leonard. 

FITZPATRICK, Thomas Bernard, merchant 
and manufacturer, born at Grafton, Mass., Dec. 17, 
184 L son of Patrick and Mary 
(Gannivan) Fitzpatrick, both 
natives of Ireland, who came 
to this country in 1S33 and 
later settled upon a farm at 
Grafton, Mass. By diligent 
study, pursued under many 
disadvantages, he was able, 
at the age of fourteen years, 
to enter the high school at 
Hopkinton, Mass., and was 
graduated with distinction 
four years later. His first 
business experience was with 
the dry goods firm of E D. Bell 
A: Co. and Schofield, Barron & 
Co. of Boston. Subsequently 
he traveled for Mason, Tucker 
& Co., and Brown, Dutton tfc 
Co. The great Boston fire of 
1872 caused the dissolution 
of the latter firm, and upon its reorganization as 
Brown, Burrell ifc Co. he became the junior partner, 
and is now the president and treasurer of its cor¬ 
porate successor—-the Brown-Durrell Company. He 
is also a director of the Puritan Trust Company, the 
United States Trust Company, and trustee of the 
Union Institution for Savings, and treasurer of the 
United Irish League of America. He has served for 
several years as a member of the state board of 
education, having been originally appointed by 
Gov. Douglas and reappointed for another term 
by Gov. Draper. He is also a member of the school 
eonunittee of Brookline, Mass. Mr. Fitzpatrick has 
been prominently identified with many charitable, 
philanthropic and educational movements in Boston 
and elsewhere. The Working Girls’ Home, con¬ 
ducted by the Gray Nuns, the Working Boys’ Home 
and St. Mary’s Infant Asylum are amongst those 
which he lias served and aided. On the occasion of 
the late Archbishop Williams’ golden jubilee lie was 
chosen to deliver the address of the Catholic laity, 
and in 1905 the University of Notre Dame honored 
him with the Laetare medal, which is annually given 
by that institution to some eminent layman in 
recognition of services rendered in the cause of 
religion, education and morality. He was married 
at Fitchburg, Mass., Jan. 13, 1874, to Sara M , 
daughter of Martin and Bridget Gleason, and has 
four sons and two daughters. 

MeDONALD, Jesse Fuller, twenty-third gov¬ 
ernor of Colorado, (1905-07), was born at Ashta¬ 
bula, O., June 30, 1S5S, son of Lyman Mixer 
and Carolyne (Bond) McDonald. His first Ameri¬ 
can ancestor was James McDonald, who came 
from Scotland early in the eighteenth century and 
settled in Maine. The line of descent is trace*l 
through his sou James, who married Sarah Ballard, 
and their son Jesse F. McDonald, who married 
Anna Mixer and was the grandfather of the subject 
of this sketch. When Air. McDonald was seven 
years old his parents moved to Springfield, Pa., 
and there he lived until twenty-one, attending the 
public schools in winter and farming in summer 
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In 1879 he went to Lcadville, Col., anil secured a 
position with George M. Robinson, civil and 
mining engineer. A business he followed until 
1890, when certain mining territory he had secured 
developed into valuable property and lie became 
a mine owner and operator. Among the mines in 
his eontrol are the Penrose, El Dorado, Itoek Hill 
Consolidated, Harvard, Argus Gold and Silver 
Mining Co., and Gold Placer. During 1899-1905 
he served three full terms as mayor of Leadville. 
In 1902 he was elected by a large plurality to the 
state senate from Lake county, but on account of 
the majority of the senate being of different 
political faith he was temporarily unseated. In 
1904 he was elected lieut.-governor of the state. 
The following year Alva Adams, the Democratic 
candidate, was elected governor of Colorado, but 
in sixty-seven days was unseated bv the general 
assembly because of his party’s wholesale election 
frauds, such as substitution of ballots, miseounting, 
impersonation of voters, browbeating, etc. Accord¬ 
ing to previous arrangements James II. Peabody 
became governor for only a few hours on March 
17, 1905, and then resigned the office to Mr. 
McDonald. Consequently Colorado lias had three 
chief executives in the space of twenty-four hours. 
Gov. McDonald’s administration was marked for 
its quiet and businesslike attention to the ‘state 
welfare, its curtailing of extravagant expenditures 
and its increased efficiency in every department. 
He was vice-president of the American National 
Bank of Leadville. On May 20, 1905, he received 
the honorary degree of “Engineer of Mines” from 
the Colorado School of Mines. He was married 
at Leadville, Apr. 20, 1900, to Flora, daughter of 
John Collins. 

FOX, Williams Carlton, diplomat, was born 
in St. Louis, Mo., May 20, 1855, son of Elias 
Williams Fox. His father (q.v.) was a prominent 
business man and politician of St. Louis, and for 
a time the publisher of the Washington (D. C.) 
“National Republican.” His great-grandfather 
was Capt. Samuel Pratt, a solider of the revolution 
and one of the founders of the city of Buffalo, N Y. 
He was educated at the Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo., the Pennsylvania Military College 
at Chester, Pa., and had begun the study of law, 
but at the age of twenty-one, was offered the 
position of consul to Brunswick, Germany, by 
Pres. Grant, who was a personal friend of his father, 
lie held this post for thirteen years, leaving a 
record which brought him prominence in the U. S 
diplomatic service. In 1891 he went to Persia 
as vice-consul general. He was in charge of the 
American legation during the cholera epidemic 
of 1892, which spread over almost all Asia and 
Europe, and organized and financed the American 
missionary hospital in Teheran, which was the 
means of saving many lives. His energy through¬ 
out this crisis considerably increased American 
prestige in the orient. Mr. Fox resigned his 
position in Persia, but on his way to the United 
States, was entreated by the American minister 
to Greece, Hon. Truxtun Beale, to remain in 
Athens as legation .secretary, which he did. Return¬ 
ing finally in 1894 he established in New York the 
“Diplomatic and Consular Review,” the only 
strictly diplomatic journal ever published in the 
United States. This venture attracted attention 
to Mr. Fox’s knowledge of international affairs and 
resulted in his being ealled to the chief clerkship of 
the international bureau of American republics, 
Washington, D. in 1898. In 1905 lie was 
appointed director of this bureau. Under his 
direction the plan was perfected to build the 
present headquarters of the bureau of American 
republics as well as the Columbus Memorial Library, 
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the latter being erected as a memorial to the first 
international conference of American states ever 
held in Washington, known as the Pan-American 
congress, (1889). When, in 1804, Elihu Root 
became secretary of state, he gave earnest support 
to Mr. Fox's idea that the bureau of American 
republics was capable of vast possibilities in the 
furtherance of closer relations between Latin 
America and the United Stales. Mr. Fox developed 
much of the detail in the preparation for the second 
and third conferences of American states, and he 
represented his bureau at both of these conferences. 
At the second congress in Mexico City in 1901-02, 
he won the recognition of the bureau as an inter¬ 
national American institution, establishing its 
status as such; securing the franking privilege for 
its correspondence and publications in all of the 
American republics, and making it obligatory upon 
the director of the bureau to attend other inter¬ 
national American conferences, with all the 
privileges of a delegate, except that of voting. 
One of the results of the third conference held at 
Rio do Janeiro in 1900, was the plan to erect in 
Washington a building for the bureau, and at the 
suggestion of Secretary of State Root, Mi. Carnegie 
contributed §750,000 to supplement the subscrip¬ 
tions Mr. Fox had secured from the South American 
republics. During las term as director he also 
perfected the arrangements for die two international 
sanitary conferences held in Washington in 1905 
and 1905. lie was a member of the U. S. govern¬ 
ment board of management of the Pan-American 
exposition, the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
and the Lewis and Clark Exposition. In 1907 Mr. 
Fox was appointed by Pres. Roosevelt envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Ecuador, a position lie still occupies. Later in 
that year he was designated by the president to 
represent him upon the board of arbitration in the 
controversy between the government of Ecuador, 
and the Guayaquil & Quito Railway Co Mr. 
Fox is the author of numerous articles upon 
international affairs both for American and Euro¬ 
pean publications. He is a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, the Cosmos Club of Washington, I) C , 
the American Society of International Law and the 
Military Society of the War of 1812. 

MOSES, George Higgins, editor and diplomat, 
was born at Lubcc, Washington co., Me., Feb. 9, 
1809, son of Thomas Gannett and Ruth (Smith) 
M oses. His first American ancestor was John 
Moses, who came from Scotland in 1059 and settled 
at Portsmouth, 2s. 11. From him the line of descent 
is traced through his son Aaron, who married Ruth 
Sherburne; their son Josiah, who married Abigail 
Arison ; their son George; his son George, who was 
a soldier in the revolutionary war and married Anna 
Harmon; their son William, who married Anne 
Milliken, and their son Cyrus, who married Eunice 
Underwood and was the grandfather of the subject 
of this sketch. Mr. Moses attended the public 
schools, the Phillips Exeter Aeadcmy (class 1887) 
and was graduated at Dartmouth College in 1890, 
three years later receiving the degree of A.M. in 
1SS9 he was appointed private secretary to Gov. 
David II. Good ell and served during the term of 
the legislature. After graduating he became man¬ 
ager of the “New Hampshire Republican, ” and also 
served as private secretary to the chairman of the 
Republican state committee during the campaign 
of 1S90. That same year he joined the staff of the 
“ Concord Evening Monitor and Independent 
Statesman,” and was soon promoted to news editor. 
He became managing editor in 1892 and held that 
position until he was appointed minister to Greece 
and Montenegro in 1909, an office that came as a 
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surprise to Mr. Moses and his friends, because he 
had been one of the staunchest adherents of Sen. 
Gallinger, a vigorous opponent of Pres. Taft's 
nomination. He became president of the Monitor 
and Statesman Co. upon its organization in 1898, 
and the same year helped to organize the Rumford 
Printing Co., being elected treasurer. During 1895 
1900 he was secretary of the New Hampshire forestry 
commission, and during the Russo-Japanese peace 
conference at Portsmouth in 1905, he acted as 
secretary to the governor, who was the official host of 
the plenipotentiaries. Since 1902 he has been a 
member of the board of education of the Union 
school district. Beside* his journalistic work Mr 
Moses is author of “John Stark” (1890), and “ New 
Hampshire Men” (a collection of biographies, 
1893). He was married on Oct. 5, 1895, at Frank¬ 
lin, X II , to Florence Abby, daughter of Hiram S. 
Gordon, and has one son, Gordon Moses. 


ODELL, George Washington, organ builder, 
was born in New York city, May 50, 1857, son of 
John Henry and Frances Julia (Youngs) Odell. 
The first of his family in America was William 
Odell, who emigrated from Bedfordshire, England, 
in 103.5, and settled in Concord, N. 11. lie and his 
descendants became largely interested in land near 
Yonkers, N. Y. From him the line is traced 
through his son William, through his son Michael, 
his son Ileny, who married Sarah Deveaux; their 
son Jonathan, who married Eleanor Underhill; 
their son John, who married Eliza Sherwood, and 
their son John Henry, who was Mr. Odell’s father 
The latter was also engaged in the organ business 
with a brother, Caleb S. Odell. His knowledge of 
organ construction was profound, and among the 
many improvements made by him were a reversible 
coupler, acted upon by one piston knob (patented 
May Sth, 1833) and tlie tubular pneumatic action 
for which he obtained patents Jan. lfi, 1872. The 
son was educated in the public schools of New York 
eity and Russell Institute, and then eutcred hi.s 
father’s organ business, lie served as an appren¬ 
tice in the various depart¬ 
ments until he acquired a 
thorough mastery of the in¬ 
tricacies of organ construc¬ 
tion. When his uncle died, 
in 1882, the firm name be¬ 
came J. II. & C. S. Odell, and 
upon the death of John Henry 
Odell, the name was changed 
to J. II. & C S. Odell & Co., 
and the subject of this sketch 
became the president. The 
factory is on West 42nd street, 

New York city, where about 
forty men are employed. The 
market supplied'includes the 
Unjted .States, Canada, and 
China. Among the more recent 
improvements on the Odell or¬ 
gan, in addition to those in¬ 
vented by Mr Odell’s father, 
are a self-acting crescendo and 
diminuendo pedal which commences with the 
softest stop in the organ, and brings on rapidly or 
slowly as required all the stops to the full organ; 
a sforzando pedal which puts on or takes off the 
full power of the instrument is an instant; an 
exhaust system which was patented by John Henry 
Odell in 1898 The Odells have succeeded in 
rendering the touch of the organ as easy, even, anti 
noiseless as that of a piano, have made the draw 
stops, or registers, much more convenient and 
tinder command of the player; have discovered 
the art of so arranging the wind channels and valves 
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that one pipe can not draw wand from another and 
have redueed the voieing toinathematieal principles, 
t producing an equally balanced instrument. Among 
' the leading churches that are using the Odell 
organ are the Collegiate Reformed, St. Agues’ 
Chapel, Cavalry Baptist, Fifth Avenue Presby¬ 
terian, the Jewish Temple Beth El, St. Paul’s M. E. 
and St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York eity; 
the Jenkins Memorial Church, Baltimore, and the 
Second Baptist Church, St. Louis. Mr. Odell is a 
member of the New’ York Athletic Club and 
Larehmont Yaeht Club. 

WHITMAN, William, manufacturer, was born 
at Round Hill, Annapolis co., Nova Scotia, May 9, 
1842, son of John and Re¬ 
becca (Cutler) Whitman, 
and a descendant in the 
eighth generation of John 
Whitman, who came from 
England prior to 1638 and 
settled in Weymouth, Mass. 
11 is great -great- grandf at her, 
John Whitman, owing toliis 
loyalty to King George, re¬ 
moved to Nova Scotia before 
the revolution, where Whit¬ 
man’s father w’as born, and 
married a daughter of Eben 
Cutler, a descendant of Eben- 
ezer Cutler, one of the most 
conspicuous of the loyalists 
who migrated from Boston 
in 1776. William Whitman 
had five years’ schooling at 
the Annapolis academy. At 
the age of fourteen he went 
to Boston, Mass., and entered the employ of the 
wholesale dry-goods house of James M. Beebe & Co., 
as entry elerk, with whom he remained until 1867. 
In that year he beeaine associated with the firm of 
Robert M. Bailey & Co., woolen manufacturers and 
dry-goods commission merchants. This firm was 
interested in the rebuilding of the Arlington Mills, 
which had been destroyed by fire the year before 
and he was made treasurer of the mills, but in 1869 he 
resigned this post, and purchasing a w’oolen mill 
in Ashland, N. II., engaged in the manufacture of 
flannels. In the meantime there w’as a reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Arlington Mills, and he resumed the 
treasurership at the urgent solicitation of the di¬ 
rectors, acting also as the managing director of the 
mills. Under his administration the Arlington Mills 
have developed steadily until they have beeoine one 
of the largest establishments manufacturing wool 
and cotton goods in the United States. The 
products of the Arlington Mills are fine worsted and 
cotton yarns and ladies’ dress goods in great 
variety. The buildings contain over sixty-tw’o 
acres of floor space, and are among the finest 
specimens of mill architecture in the world. There 
are about 8,250 hands, and they have a eapaeity to 
consume annually 65 000.000 pounds of wool and 
12,000 bales of cotton. Beginning with a capitaliza¬ 
tion of 8150,000 in 1X67, the capitalization is n<nv 
$.8,000,000. During his administration also the 
property has been increased by the Whitman Mills, 
in 1895, and the Manomet Mills, in 1905, the Non¬ 
quit t Mills in 1906, and the Nashawena Mills in 
1909, all at New Bedford, Mass., and all for the 
manufacture of eotton goods. In 1887 he beeaine 
a member of the firm of Harding, Colby & Co., 
selling agents, of Boston and New York, w’hose 
name was ehanged to Harding, Whitman ifc 
Co., after Mr. Colby’s death. Mr. Whitman's 
activities, however, have by no means been lim¬ 
ited to the immediate management of the business 


interests w r ith which he is identified. He has 
taken an alert interest in the business and 
industrial development of the country, in its larger 
aspects, and in questions of public policy so far as 
they have a bearing upon this development. For 
many years lie has been a prominent member of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers, the 
oldest organization of its kind in the country, of 
which he was president during 1884-94 and from 
1904 to date. He is also a member of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers and the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 
Upon the reorganization of the directorate of the 
Equitable Life Assuranee Soeiety of the United 
States, in June, 1905, he w’as eleeted a director as 
a representative of poliey-holclers of the soeiety. 
While he has never held public otfiee, Mr. Whitman 
has always been identified with the Republican 
party and has exerted a large influence upon publie 
affairs, especially as related to industrial economics 
and the trade and tariff of this country. He is an 
acknowledged authority in tariff matters, par¬ 
ticularly in connection with the manufacture of 
cottons and woolens, and his advice has frequently 
been sought upon the wisdom and effect of proposed 
tariff legislation. Wide and thorough study as well 
as large personal experience have given weight to 
his view’s, and have enabled him, on many oeeasions, 
by speech and brief, to render valuable service to the 
textile manufacturers of this country. He has 
labored indefatigably for the building up of the 
commerce and industries of Massachusetts and the 
country at large. He has prepared and published 
papers on economic subjects which have attracted 
marked attention and have been widely circulated. 
Among them are: “Free Raw* Materials as Related 
to New’ England Industries,” “Free Coal — Would 
it give New 7 England Manufacturers Cheaper Fuel?” 
“Some Reasons Why Commercial Reciprocity is 
Impracticable,” “Objections to Reeiproeity on Con¬ 
stitutional and Practical Grounds,” “The Tariff 
Revisionist, an Example of the Nature of his 
Demand” (1906), “What are the Protected 
Industries?” (1908). Mr. Whitman’s style is clear, 
eompact and forcible. It is the more effective 
beeause it is not marked by any effort at rhetorical or 
literary effoet. lie is a member of the Arkwright 
Club, American Academy of Political and Social 
Science (life member), Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union (life member), Bostonian Soeiety, 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, Chamber of 
Commerce, Commercial Club, Country Club, 
Eastern Yaeht Club, Home Market Club, Middlesex 
Club, Massachusetts Club, Massachusetts Horti¬ 
cultural Soeiety (life member), Manufacturers Club, 
Philadelphia, New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, Republican Club of Massachusetts, Soeiety 
of Arts, National Geographic Soeiety (life member). 
Union Club, and the Brookline Histoircal Society, 
but his tastes are domestic and he finds his chief 
happiness in his home. .Mr. Whitman w’as married 
Jan. 19, 1865, to Jane Dole, daughter of James 
Hendricks Hallett of Boston, and a descendant of 
distinguished loyalist families whieh left New* York 
in 1783 at the elose of the revolutionary war and 
settled at St. John, New’ Brunswick. They have 
had eight children, of whom four sons and three 
daughters are living. Beloved in his home, 
respected among his business associates, and 
honored and influential in the community at large, 
he stands for those principles of high personal and 
business integrity upon whieh the welfare of state 
and nation so largely depends. His eareer illus¬ 
trates the possibilities open to a man who adds 
to the old requirements of a sound mind and a 
sound body, a sound morality and high business 
ideals. 
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WOODRUFF, Timothy Lester, merchant and 
political leader, was born at New Haven, Conn., 
Aug. 4, 185S, son of John and Harriet Jane (Lester) 
Woodruff. Ilis father (1820-08) served in the 
Connecticut legislature in 1854, was a member of 
the thirty-fourth and thirty-sixth congresses, and 
subsequently was internal revenue collector for New 
Haven. Mr. Woodruff attended Phillips Academy 
at Exeter, N. H., and was graduated at Yale College 
in 1879, after which he took a course at Eastman’s 
National Business College, Poughkeepsie, N. A 
Few men in American commerce and finance ever 
won success so quickly as he. 
doing to New York without 
means or influence, he se¬ 
cured a position as clerk in 
the wholesale salt firm of 
Nash, Whit on & Co. It was 
characteristic of his energy 
and determination that with¬ 
in ten minutes after being 
told by his employer that he 
“might try,” this eollege-bred 
youth had his gloves and 
eoat oft' and was hard at 
work moving heavy cases 
of salt. So quickly did lie 
grasp the details of the busi¬ 
ness that in a little more 
than one year he was made 
a member of the firm, and 
later the name was changed 
to the Worcester Salt Co., 
of which he is now treasurer. 
Through this business he became largely in¬ 
terested in the wharfage and warehouse busi¬ 
ness, and acquired control of the Franklin. Com¬ 
mercial, Nye and Waverly stores in Brooklyn on 
the New York harbor front, and also of two large 
grain elevators. He became a prominent factor 
in the amalgamation of the warehouse interests in 
January, 1888, which at that time became the Em¬ 
pire Warehouse Co., ami in the following May the 
Brooklyn Grain Warehouse Co., of which Mr. Wood¬ 
ruff was made secretary. The Maltine Manufactu- 
ing Co., of which he is now president and principal 
proprietor, attracted his attention in 1SSS. It is the 
largest concern devoted to a single proprietary 
article in the United States, having a capital of 
$1,000,000 and an extensive plant in the heart of 
Brooklyn, lie is also interested in the manufacture 
of paper at Mechanicville, and is president of the 
Smith Premier Typewriter Co., said to possess the 
largest typewriter manufacturing plant in the world. 
He was an incorporator of the Hamilton Trust Co., 
the Kings County Trust Co., and the Manufacturers' 
Trust Co. ; a director of the Merchants’ Exchange 
National Bank, and is a member of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1906, when insurance 
investigation disclosed corruption and fraud in the 
affairs of the Provident Life Assurance Co., Mr. 
Woodruff bought control of its stock, accepted its 
presidency, and compelled those who had done 
wrong to make full restitution, all without financial 
profit to himself. Ever since attaining his majority 
Mr. AVoodruff has been active in politics, having 
been a delegate to every state, city and county 
convention smee that time. In 1SS1 and 1SS3, as a 
member of the Young Republican Club, Brooklyn, 
he entered into the successful campaigns of Seth Low 
for mayor of Brooklyn. He was also active in the 
club’s work to purify municipal government, and 
led the fight for James G. Blaine in 1884 when some 
of its membership endeavored to swing it into the 
Democratic line. He was a delegate to the national 
convention which nominated Benjamin Harrison in 
1SS8, and the two follow r ing years served on the 


Republican state committee. During 1S96 he was 
park commissioner of Brooklyn, and in that capacity 
constructed miles of good roads and established the 
two foremost bicycle paths in the world, leading 
from Prospect park to Coney island. In the same 
year he was elected lieutenant-governor of New 
York state, with Frank S. Black as governor. He 
was reelected in 1898, with Theodore Roosevelt as 
governor, and was once again elected in 1900, when 
Benjamin B. Odell headed the ticket. During his 
lieutenant-governorship Mr. Woodruff was the 
dominant factor in securing for the state the Adiron¬ 
dack and Catskill forest preserve, being the organ¬ 
izer of the forest preserve board and its president 
during the six years he served as lieutenant-governor. 
This Ted to his purchase of a large tract in the 
Adirondack* and the establishment of his famous 
“ Kamp Kill Kare,” where Mr. Woodruff has been 
host to many distinguished gatherings. lie also 
helped secure the great canal improvements, rees¬ 
tablished the state fair, for the Grange nad aided in 
securing the establishment of state highways. In 
1906 lie was unanimously elected chairman of the 
state committee and unanimously reelected in 1908. 
The dominant and characteristic feature of his 
political management has been party harmony. 
Outside of politics and business he has extensive 
social, literary and church connections, being a 
thirty-second degree Mason, president of the trustees 
of Adolplii College, member of the Presbyterian 
church and of the Sons of the Revolution, and 
member or officer in some forty-five other organiza¬ 
tions, including the Union League, Yale University, 
Republican and Lotos clubs, New York, and the 
Union League, Hamilton, Brooklyn and Montank 
clubs, Brooklyn. Mr. Woodruff possesses a most 
magnetic personality. He has the power of making 
people believe in him and like him. Ilis advice in 
committee meetings, both in business and politics, 
is keen and impressive, and has been found by his 
associates to be backed by the best of judgment, 
and it is said that no man has the ability to handle 
a force of employes more effectively than does Mr. 
Woodruff. Yale University conferred the honorary 
degree of M.A. upon Mr. Woodruff in 1889. lie was 
married Apr. 13, 1880, to Cora, daughter of Harvey 
G. Eastman, at one time mayor of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and founder of Eastman’s National Business 
College and had one son, John Eastman Woodruff. 
His wife died in 1904, and he was remarried Apr. 
24, 1905, to Isabel, daughter of J. Estavail Morrison 
of New York. 

DAVIDSON, Anstruther, physician, botanist 
and entomologist, w'as born at (’ogle, Wat ten, 
Caithness, Scotland, Feb. 19, 1860, son of George 
and Ann (Macadam) Davidson. lie attended the 
local public school and Wiek Academy, and in 1881 
was graduated at the University of Glasgow with 
the degrees of C. M.and M. B. with honors — having 
won the premier medals in anatomy, surgery and 
medicine. After a year’s residence as interne in the 
Glasgow Western Infirmary he became associated 
with his brother in Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 
Besides acting as health officer and factory surgeon 
during 18S1 88 he conducted a general practice 
over- a wide area of country, which gave him an 
opport unity for the study of botany and entomology. 
Most of his researches were published in the trans¬ 
actions of the Dumfriesshire Natural History 
Society, and in his “Complete Fauna and Flora 
of the Parish" (Brown’s “History of Sanquahar”). 
In 1887 he received the degree of M.D. by thesis 
and, after a season in Vienna, moved to Los Angeles, 
Cal. During 1889-1901 he was surgeon of the 
Arizona Copper Co. In his leisure moments he 
continued his study of entomology and botany 
and was one of the small group of scientific men 
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who formed the nucleus of the now important 
Academy of Sciences of Southern California. For 
two years he was president; is now a fellow and 
presklent of the botanical section, and has always 
been in its directorate, llis entomological work 
has been chiefly limited to the study of the habits 
of the llyinenoptcra (bees and wasps), his records 
and discoveries appearing in “ Entomological News” 
and “ Psyche.” He has also discovered several 
hitherto unknown insects which live parasitically 
among the eggs of various kinds of spiders. 
His botanical researches, which include many 
additions to the flora of the district, have 
been recorded in “Erythca,” and in “ Plants 
of Los Angeles Coun¬ 
ty ” (1 8 ( JG). Am ong 

these arc: “Immigrant 
Plants of Los Angeles 
County, Cal,” '‘Cali¬ 
fornia Field Notes,” 
“Revision of the West¬ 
ern Mentzclias,” “The 
Delphinii of Southern 
California,” and “On 
Mai vast rum Splendi- 
dum.” I)r. Davidson 
started and became edi¬ 
tor of the “Bulletin” 
of the Academy of Scien¬ 
ces in 1901 He has 
contributed papers on 
medical subjects to the 
public journals, the most 
important being: “Two 
Unrecognized Causes of 
Dermatitis” and “So- 
called Spider Bites” — 
both appearing in the “Therapeutic Gazette”; and 
“ Why does the Foetus present by the Head” — 
“Polyclinic.” Dr. Davidson possesses the power 
of keen observation combined with an unflagging 
enthusiasm. lie is an associate professor of 
dermatology at the University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, a corresponding member of the Entomo¬ 
logical Society of America and a member of the 
University Club of Los Angeles. He was married 
in Los Angeles, June 23, 1897, to Alice Jane, 
daughter of R. D. Mcrrit, and has two sons: Ronald 
A. and Merrit T. Davidson. 

PECK, Adelbert Henry, dental surgeon, was 
bom at Hammond, Wis , Apr. 7, 1862. llis 

early life was spent upon a farm and his education 
was obtained at the village school. Wishing to pre¬ 
pare himself for a useful career he attended the 
state normal school at River Falls, Wis., and after 
being graduated, became a tutor in the public 
schools. In 1884-S5 lie held the position of prin¬ 
cipal of the graded school at Hammond, and was 
also president of the County Teachers’ Association. 
In 1886 he entered the Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery and was graduated with the degree D.D.S. 
in 1888, delivering the valedictory address for his 
class The following year he held the position of 
adjunct professor of operative dentistry in the 
Chicago Dental College. In the spring of 1891 he 
was graduated M.D. at Rush Medical College. 
When A. W. Harlan resigned the chair of dental 
materia mediea and therapeutics in the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, in 1894, Dr. Peck suc¬ 
ceeded him, but resigned two years later to take a 
similar chair in the Northwestern University Dental 
School, dental pathology being added to the chair. 
This position he held five years. In 1901 he became 
dean of the dental department of the University of 
Illinois, which position, in conjunction with'the 
professorship of materia mediea, dental pathology, 


and therapeutics, he held for three years, when he 
abandoned college work to devote his time and 
energies to his ever-inercasing private practice. 
During his college work Dr. Peek was for three years 
chairman of die ad interim committee of the 
National Association of Dental Faculties. In 1898 
he became secretary of the Illinois State Dental 
Soeiety, and five years later was elected president. 
Dr. Peck has been a frequent contributor to the 
literature of the dental profession, and is the author 
of “The Etiology of Dental Caries” (1894), “Com¬ 
pound Proximal Cavities in Bicuspids and Molars” 
(1896), “Abscesses: Their Cause and Treatment” 
(1S96), “Soldering” (1897), “The Essential Oils 
and Other Agents: Their Antiseptic Values: Also 
Their Irritating and Non-Irritating Properties” 

( 1898), “The Classification and Therapeutics of the 
Essential Oils and Other Agents used in Dentistry” 
(1899), and “The Relative Toxicity of Cocaine and 
Eucaine” (1900). He is a member of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago Academy of Medcine, 
National Dental Association, and Chicago Dental 
Society lie is a thirty-second degree Mason, and 
a member of the Mystic Shrine. 

MeCREERY, Fenton Reuben, diplomat, was 
born at Flint, Mich , April 21, 1866, son of 

William Barker and Ada (Birdsall) Fenton. His 
father, (1S3G-9G), was an attorney and a prominent 
eitizen of the state and served as colonel of the 
21st Michigan volunteers in the civil war, being 
wounded six times, captured at Chickamaugua, and 
escaping through the famous Libby prison tunnel. 
The son was educated in the public schools of his 
native city, and at the military academy, Orchard 
Lake, Mieli He matriculated at the University 
of Michigan in the class of 1888, but because of ill 
health was not graduated. His first position was a 
clerkship in the U. S. consulate at Valparaiso, Chili, 
to which he was appointed in 1890 and in the 
follow ing year he became secretary to the American 
legation at Santiago, Chili. During this incumbency 
occurred the revolution of 1S91 and the Baltimore 
affair, with the settlement of which he w r as con¬ 
nected. He held this post until 1893, serving 
as charg6 d’affaires in the absence of Minister 
Egan during the last year of his term. In 1897 he 
was appointed secretary of the .American legation 
to Mexico, retaining this post after its elevation 
to the rank of embassy in 1899. Here also he 
served as charg(5d’affaires at different times amount¬ 
ing to a period of two years, under ambassadors 
Clayton, Conger and Thompson, during which 
occurred the marvelous development of that 
country, which made it one of the most important 
powers having diplomatic relations with the 
United States. The joint action of the United 
States and Mexico at the time of the disturbances 
among the Central American states in 1907 resulted 
in the Central American peace conference at 
Washington, which established the Central Ameri¬ 
can Arbitral Tribunal. He was appointed minister 
resident and consul general to the Dominican 
Republic by Pres. Roosevelt, in 1907, and was 
charged with the initiation of the new American 
policy under the treaty of Feb. 8, 1907, which was 
ratified by the Dominican congress on June 17, 
1907. It provided for the collection and applica¬ 
tion of the customs revenues of the Dominican 
republic by the United States for the purpose of 
liquidating the former’s long-standing debt cf 
over $30,000,000. Creditors having agreed to 
aeeept $17,000,000 of this debt, Dominica issued 
$20,000,000 worth of bonds bearing 5 per cent, 
interest, and dependent upon the backing of the 
United States The latter government appointed 
a general receiver of customs, who paid monthly 
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S100.000 against the interest and amortization of the 
bonds, the balance of the collections being retained 
by the Dominican Republic. Mr. McCreery was 
transferred to the post of envoy extraordinary to 
Honduras by Pres. Taft, Dec. 21. 1.10!). IDs early 
and continued training in the diplomatic service, as 
well as his knowledge of French and Spanish, enable 
him to represent his country with fitting dignity and 
tact, lie is unmarried 

FISHER, Lucius George, manufacturer, was 
born at Derby, Yt., Aug. 17, IS08, son of George and 
Sarah (Barber) Fisher. The founder of his family 
in America was Anthony Fisher, Jr., of Svlcham, 
Suffolk eo., England, who emigrated to New Eng¬ 
land in the ship Rose in 1687, and settled at 
Dedham, Mass., becoming selectman, county com¬ 
missioner, and deputy to the general court. The 
line of descent is traced through his son Daniel, who 
was the first sergeant of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Go. of Boston, a representative to the 
general court, and for three years speaker of the 
house of deputies, who married Abigail Marriott; 
their son John, who married Rebecca Ellis; their 
son, Major Jeremiah, who married Prudence Crosby; 
and their son Timothy, who married Abigail Pattee, 
and who was the grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, lie received such education as was afforded 
by the district schools. In the fall of 1830 he jour¬ 
neyed west and was one of the earliest settlers of 
Beloit, WLs., which town he named and. where he 
made his permanent home. lie engaged in several 
business projects, organizing a paper mill in 1851, 
and establishing the Beloit “Journal” in 1S53. lie 
was associated with Morris Iv. Jesupand Dean Rich¬ 
mond in the construction of a railroad from Council 
Bluffs to Clinton, la., in 1S50. In 1800 he assisted 
in the building of the Chicago A Galena Railroad 
from Rockford, Ill., to Beloit, and he helped to 
build the Racine & Mississippi railroad between 
Racine and the Mississippi river. lie was a personal 
friend of Pres. Lincoln, who had acted as his attor¬ 
ney, and in 1801, after Lincoln's election to the 
presidency, he was appointed postmaster of Beloit. 
Mr. Fisher removed to Chicago in 1800, and shortly 
thereafter erected one of the 
first six-story buildings in that 
city; it was entirely destroyed 
by the fire of 1871, but was 
t ^ rebuilt soon afterwards. He 

was supervisor of Hyde Park 
in Chicago for many years, 
and in 1879 became a di¬ 
rector and member of the 
executive committee of the 
Union Park Theological Semi¬ 
nary. Mr. Fisher was closely 
identified with Beloit College, 
which he assisted in found¬ 
ing. He helped to secure a 
charter, select the location 
of the institution, and devise 
a plan for buildings. He 
served as one of its trustees 
~ until his death. Hcwasmar- 

>/ ried June 30, 1842, to Caroline 

Amelia, daughter of Deacon 
Peter Field, a member of .the famous Field family 
of Connecticut, and they had one son, Lucius George 
Fisher, Jr. 

FISHER, Lucius George, Jr., manufacturer, 
was bom at. Beloit, Wis., Nov. 27, 1x43, son of 
Lucius George and Caroline Amelia (Field) Fisher. 
His father (see above) was one of the early pioneer 
settlers of Beloit and one of its most active and in¬ 
fluential citizens. He was educated in the private 
schools of Stockbrklge, Mass., and at Beloit, \Yis. 
After passing the entrance examinations of Beloit 
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College, he gave up further studies for a business 
career and became an ox-team freighter, taking a 
quartz mill owned by his father to Colorado. He 
remained in that state until the outbreak of the 
civil war. His sympathies were strongly with the 
North, and although only seventeen years of age he 
patriotically enlisted upon Lincoln’s first call for 
troops, but owing to his extreme youth his father 
sent him to a relative in New York city, and he was 
placed in the employ of a hardware firm, Messrs. 
Blodgett, Brown A: Co. of that city. The spirit of 
patriotism was strong within him, and two years 
later he again enlisted and 
saw active service in the 
Shenandoah valley. He was 
color sergeant of his regiment, 

81th X Y., which before the 
end of the year was ordered 
to New York and took an 
active part in quelling the 
draft riots, \fterthewar he 
went to Chicago, 111., and 
entered the service of the 
Rock River Paper Co. He 
was quick to grasp all the 
details of his duties and won 
rapid promotion, becoming in 
turn receiving clerk, billing 
clerk, book-keeper, salesman, 
and by 1870 was made general 
manager. In the follow¬ 
ing year he obtained a part 
interest in the firm of Wheeler <fc Ilimnan, manu¬ 
facturers of paper bags. The name was soon 
changed to Wlioeler, Fisher A Co., and in. 1872 the 
business was incorporated as the Union Bag A 
Paper Co., with a capital of §500,000, The business 
grew enormously after Mr. Fisher became identified 
with it, and by 1894 several of its competitors had 
been absorbed, and the capital stock was further in¬ 
creased to §2,000,000, Mr. Fisher becoming president 
of the concern. A further change was made in 
1899, when he organized the Union Bag & Paper Co., 
consisting of the old Union Bag & Paper Co, llowland 
it Co., Samuel Cupples, George West Paper it Bag 
Co., Western Paper Bag Co., Consolidated S. O. S. 
Bag Co., and the William Marshall Paper Co. The 
result of this consolidation brought under Mr. 
Fisher's management one of the largest industries in 
the United States, with a capital of 827,000,000. 
The company has a producing capacity of 200 tons 
of paper, 175 tons of sulphite, 90 tons of pulp, and 
25,000,000 bags per day. Its employees number 
between 7,000 and 8,000, including the woodsmen in 
Canada, and the company owns water-power, saw¬ 
mills, wood-preparing mills, woodlands, ground 
wood pulp mills, and paper mills, at Sandy llill, 
Ballston, and Hadley. N. Y., Watertown, Mass., 
and Ka tkaiina, Wis., and 2,500 square miles of 
timber lands in Canada. Mr. Fisher remained at 
the head of the corporation as president until April, 
1908, when he resigned active work and was made 
chairman of the board of directors. He patented 
a paper butter dish in 1875 and organized the paper 
novelty company for its manufacture and sale. 11c 
also organized, in association with Frank Davis of 
Beloit, in 1XS7, a company for the manufacture of 
paper pails; he formed the Exhaust Ycntilator Co. 
in 1SS1 ; and he organized the Pressed Prism 
Plate Glass Co. of Morgantown, Pa. in 1902, but he 
has since disposed of his interests in these companies, 
with the exception of the last, of which he is still 
vice-president. In addition to his many manu¬ 
facturing interests, Mr. Fisher has devoted "consider¬ 
able attention to Chicago real estate. lie built a 
large warehouse in 1882, and in 1895 constructed 
the Fisher building, an eighteen-story structure, to 
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which was added a twenty-story annex in 1906. In 
1909 he erected the Dry Goods Reporter Co. build¬ 
ing, another lar^e ollice building. He is also largely 
interested in mines, western real estate and irriga¬ 
tion projects. He is president of the Rio Mimbrcs 
Irrigation Co. and the Lake Valley Mines Co. of New 
Mexico. Mr. Fisher was married in Chicago, Ill., 
April 20, 1870, to Katherine Louise, daughter of 
Rev. Alfred Eddy, and has four children: Lucius 
George Fisher 3d, Alice, Ethel Field, and Kathryn 
Eddy Fisher. 

DASHIELL, William Wailes, manufacturer, 
was born in Somerset county, Md., Mar. 14, 1856, 
son of John Jay and Mary Ann 
(Wailes) Dashiell. Ill's original 
American ancestor was Janies 
Dashiell, a native of France, 
who went to England, and early 
in seventeenth century emi¬ 
grated from Suffolkshire to 
Vmcrica. Mr. Dashiell was 
educated in the public schools 
of Maryland, and at Hanover 
Academy, Ilanover county, 
Ya., but left in 1873. He had 
considerable native ability me¬ 
chanically, and now sought an 
opportunity to develop this 
bent by spending two years in 
the Baltimore & Ohio railway 
shops. At the end of that time 
(1876) he determined to acquire 
a thorough technical education 
and entering Stevens Institute 
at Hoboken, X. J., took the four years’ course in 
three years, being graduated in 1879 with the degree 
of M.E. lie passed the examination for assistant 
engineer, United States navy, but failed of an 
appointment for lack of sea experience. Through 
a schoolmate of his, Ernest Wright, son of James 
A. Wright, president of the Red Star Steamship 
Go., he obtained the opportunity of going to sea 
on one of the company’s liners, but after six months 
in the service as assistant engineer he abandoned 
the idea of entering the navy. He subsequently 
held various positions in the Red Star Steamship 
Go., and in 1883 was placed in charge of the Red 
Star line repair shops in Jersey Gity. lie was 
engineer on the (’roton aqueduct with Denton A 
Bruchan and later for Brown, Howard A Go., 
(1887), and afterwards reconstructed the works 
of the Bayonne-Greenville Gas Light Go., and 
that of the United Gas Improvement. Go. After 
being with the Standard Oil Go. for a time, he 
became general manager of the Sloss Iron A Steel 
Go. He was the first to make a marine compound 
oil that was satisfactory, the marengine oil, which 
was perfected in 1887. After serving with the 
Vacuum Oil Go., in 1892, he bought, out the New 
York Lubricating Go., and engaged in exploiting 
his marengine oil, the chief feature of which is a 
combination of organic oils with hydrocarbons. 
He was married in 1884, to Gatherine Townsend, 
daughter of John Kenton of New York. 



literature prizes, and being graduated there in 1878. 
He at once became instructor of French and 
mathematics at Phillips Academy, but left in 18S0 
to take a three years’ course of study in the Andover 
Theological Seminary, after which he was sent by 
the American board of foreign missions to Tung 
Ghou, Ghina, as a missionary. He was engaged in 
teaching and evangelistic work until 18S9. Finding 
time also to do some literary work, he devised a 
system of shorthand for the Mandarin language, 
which was for a time used among students there. 
In 1890 he returned to this country on account of 
his wife’s ill health, and for a year and a half 
traveled in the United States as a representative 
of the American Board of Missions, when he became 
pastor of the Lowrie Hill Congregational Church 
in Minneapolis, Minn. He was superintendent 
of the School for Christian Works, in Springfield, 
Mass., during ISO 1-9.5, resigning this trust to become 
educational secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions. This organization 
was the result of a conference called together by 
Dwight L. Moody in the summer of 1886 for the 
study and discussion of Christian work, at which 
100 "of the 251 delegates volunteered to become 
foreign missionaries. The movement thus started 
was organized into the student volunteer move¬ 
ment for foreign missions, under the charge of 
an executive committee representing well-known 
student organizations, and soon became widely 
extended until now it is doing a large work in some 
700 colleges and universities of America. It has 
since been extended to several countries of the 
world. Its ideas are permeating churches and 
missionary boards everywhere, and its example 
has been emulated by sister organizations in England 
and Australia. Its educational department has 
organized over 2,000 classes in the United States 
and Canada for the study of missionary work, to 
which it supplies thousands of text-books annuallv. 
The movement’s membership includes nearly 
4,000 in foreign fields besides enrolling thousands 
who have volunteered to go. In 1906 Mr. Beach 
was appointed professor of the theory and practice 
of missions at Yale University, a position he still 
holds. He is a contributor to the "Missionary 
Review of the World,” "The Congregatioualist/ 5 ’ 
and other periodicals, and is the author of "The 
Cross in the Land of the Trident” (1895) ; " Knights 
of the Labarum” (1896); " Dawn on the Hills of 
T’ang” (China), (1898): "New Testament Studies 
in Missions” (1899) ; " Princely Men of the. Heavenly 
Kingdom” (lfi03); "Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant. Missions,” 2 vols., (1901-03); and 
"India and Christian Opportunity” (1904). He is 
a member of the American Oriental Society, a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, a member 
of the Graduates’ Club, New Haven, president of 
the American Ramabai Association and secretary 
of the Yale Foreign Missionary Society. He was 
married at Lake Forest, Ill., June 2*9, 1883, to 
Lucy L., daughter of Samuel Dexter Ward of 
Lake Forest, Ill. They have two children, Roderic 
and Selwyn Dexter Beach. 


BEACH, Harlan Page, missionary and author, 
was born at South Orange, N. J., April 4, 1854, son 
of Joseph Wickliff and Mary A. (Walkly) Beach, 
and a descendant of Thomas Beach, a native of 
England who came over in 1652, settling at New 
Haven, Conn. He studied in the public schools of 
South Orange until he was fifteen years of age, 
when he became a bookkeeper. A year later he 
entered Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and was 
graduated in 1S74, second in his class; and with 
this preparation he went to Yale University, 
winning first prize in composition and other 


KROEBER. Alfred L., anthropologist, was 
bom at Hoboken, N. J., June 11, 1875, son of 
Florence and Johanna (Mueller) Kroeber. His 
father was a wholesale dealer in clocks and the 
son was given the best educational advantages, 
being graduated at Columbia University in 1896, and 
receiving the degree of A.M. in 1897 and Ph D. in 
I90L He was assistant in rhetoric at Columbia 
1897-99, and during 1899-1900 was a fellow in 
anthropology at the same university. In 1900 he 
went to the California Academy of Sciences at 
curator of anthropology and in 1901 was associated 
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first as instructor and secretary and later as assist¬ 
ant processor and curator of anthropology with the 
University of California The branches of anthro¬ 
pology in which he has conducted his researches 
are language, particularly with reference to gram¬ 
mar, religion in its various manifestations, mythol¬ 
ogy, art and music, in some cases dealing with 
industrial and social life and physical types, llis 
excellent work among the Indian tribes of Cali¬ 
fornia has given the world a much fuller knowl¬ 
edge of the aboriginal history of that state. These 
investigations as well as his studies of the Eskimos, 
and the Prairie and Plateau Indians of the United 
States, were carried on first in connection with 
the American Museum of Natural History, Columbia 
University and the California Academy of Sciences, 
but since 1901 he has worked solely in the interests 
of the department of anthropology of the University 
of California. Besides his researches in anthro¬ 
pology, Prof. Krocber has specialized somewhat in 
ethnology and mythology. Accounts of his inves¬ 
tigations have been published in the bulletins of 
the American Museum of Natural History; the 
“American Anthropologist”; and the “Journal of 
American Folk-Lore.” Prof. Kroebcr was the 
founder of the American Anthropological Associa¬ 
tion. lie has been its councillor since 1903 and a 
member of the editorial board since 1905. He is 
also a member of the American Ethnological So¬ 
ciety, the Archaeological Institute of America, 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the Japan Society of America, the Anthro¬ 
pological Society of Washington; the American 
Folk-Lore Society, of which he was president- in 
1905 and secretary of the California branch 1905- 
OS, secretary of the San Francisco Society, 1905 OS, 
secretary of the Japan Society of America, and 
life member of the California Academy of Sciences. 
He was married May 24, 1907, to Henrietta, daugh¬ 
ter of Hugo Rothschild of San Francisco, Cal. 

LUCE, Harry James, merchant, was born at 
Monroe, Mich., June 10, 1801, son of William Euston 
and Sophia (Ilayes) Luce. He was educated in 
public schools of Michigan, and he matriculated at 
the University of Michigan in 1885, but in the fol¬ 
lowing year his father died, and lie was compelled 
to give up a college education and embark in a 
commercial reeeer. In LSS7 he entered the employ 
of the Globe Tobacco Co. of Detroit as a clerk, 
and subsequently he removed to New York, where 
he became associated with the tobacco firm of 
Powell, Smith <& Co. This business was consoli¬ 
dated with the American Tobacco Co. in 1900, and 
after continuing to direct its affairs for another year 
he became associated with the well-known firm of 
The Acker, Merrall & Condit Co. of New York, of 
which he was elected president in 1902. The Acker, 
Merrall A Condit Co. dates its origin from 1820, when 
Thomas Hope opened a grocery store at Chambers 
street and College place (now West Broadway), 
which was then the residential part of the city. The 
business was an ordinary one for a number of years. 
Among Mr. Hope’s assistants were three young men 
of more than ordinary ability, Messrs. Acker, 
Merrall and Condit, who became fully conversant 
with all the details of the business, and so valu¬ 
able were their services that when Mr. Hope re¬ 
tired in 1S58 they secured a controlling interest 
and assumed full charge. In order to keep pace 
with the growing population and to supply the 
increased demand for the goods of this company, 
branch stores opened in various parts of the city 
and later on in Brooklyn and outlying suburbs. 
At the present time the company has twenty-one 
branch stores extending as far as Newport, R. I., and 
Baltimore, Md. Besides these retail stores the 


company owns a large warehouse in the heart of the 
city, which carries sufficient stork to keep the 
stores supplied with all kinds of food products, 
groceries, liquors, cigars, perfumery and toilet 
articles. It also operates in New York citv a very 
complete and up-to-date cold-storage plant for 
the purpose of supplying a full line of fresh ripe fruit 
at all seasons of the year, which is an important 
feature of its extensive business. The firm has a 
well-established reputation of being the leading 
retail grocery supply house in the country, not for 
the quantity of the goods sold but the high quality, 
which is always the very purest and best that it is 
possible to obtain. In the various establishments the 
company employs some 1,500 men and women, and 
the gross annual business amounts to 810.000,000. 
The present officers arc: Harry J. Luce, president; 
Albert E. Merrall, vice-president; J. T. Harwood, 
secretary, and Walter II. Merrall, treasurer. In 
addition to this large business, Mr. Luce is director 
of the Garden City Estates and the Union Exchange 
Bank. He is a member of the Metropolitan Club, 
the Racquet Club, the New York Yacht Club, the 
New York \ thletic Club and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. lie maintains a fine stock farm 
in Shelby county, Ky., where lie has bred some of 
the finest Hereford cattle in America. Mr. Luce 
was married in ISS9 to Katherine, daughter of 
Sampson B. M oxlcy of Kentucky, and has one 
daughter, Marguerite Luce. 

HERRICK, Elias Hicks, broker, was born in 
New York city, Dee. 27, 1866, son of Elias J. and 
Margaret Louise (Post) Herrick, and a descendant 
of Ilcnrv Herrick, the fifth son of Sir William 
Herrick of Loughborough, Leicester, England, who 
came to America prior to 1653, and settled at 
Beverly Mass. 11 is wife was Editha Larkin, and 
from them the line of descent is traced through 
their son Ephraim, who married Mary Cross; their 
son Samuel, who married Mchitabei Woodward; 
their son Stephen, who married Phebe Guile; their 
son Joseph, who married Elizabeth Burton; their 
son Joseph, who married Margaret Hicks, and 
their son Elias Hieks, who married Jane Maria 
Taylor, and was the grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch. The 
latter received his education in the 
Holliday school, New York city, 
and at Princeton College, where 
he was graduated in 1SSS. lie 
then attended the law school of 
Columbia University, and was ad¬ 
mitted to the New York bar in 
1890. lie began his business 
career in the employ of the Title 
Guarantee <fc Trust. Co., filling 
various positions there for five 
years, and then was associated 
with the firm of Colby & Hoyt, 
bankers, for about a year. In 
1896 Mr. Herrick became assistant 
secretary of the Fulton Trust Co., 
formerly the Real Estate Trust 
Co., which position he held until 
1899, when he organized the stock exchange house 
of Welles, Herrick & Ilieks, and subsequently the 
firm of Ilerrick, Hicks & Colby, his partners being 
Frederick C. Hicks and Everett Colby. In 1909, 
Mr. Everett Colby having become a special partner, 
Mr. Henry S. Kip was admitted. The firm does a 
general brokerage and investment business, main¬ 
taining no branch offices, but having correspondents 
in other cities. Mr. Herrick is also secretary and a 
director of the Gerard Development Co , a director 
of the Degnon Contracting Co., and of the Cape Cod 
Canal Construction Co. lie was for many years 
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treasurer of the Port Society, a eharitable organiza¬ 
tion for sailors, and is a member of the University, 
Union League, Racquet and Tennis, Princeton and 
Lawyers’ elubs, and of the St. Nicholas Society of 
New York city. While at Princeton he founded 
the l niversity Cottage Club of Princeton, of which 
he is chairman of the board of governors. He was 
married in April, 1892, to Adelaide I., daughter of 
William II. II. Moore, for some years president of 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., and they have 
two daughters, Margaret Adelaide and Louise 
Moore Herrick. 

DEGNON, Michael John, contractor, was born 
at Geneva, (A, Sept. 29, 1850, son of John anti 
Catherine (Naughton) Degnon. 
I Iis father eame to this country 
from Ireland in 1840, and early 
engaged in railroad work. Soon 
after the birth of the son the 
family removed to Roekport, 
()., and settled on a farm 
Young Degnon received his 
early education in the public 
schools, and for two years at¬ 
tended Baldwin University at 
Berea, O. After spending a 
few years on the farm, he 
started railroading and worked 
mostly in the construction de¬ 
partment, where he became 
foreman and later superinten¬ 
dent of construction work. He 
next became connected with 
J. S. Casement A Co., in the 
same line of work, and in 1880 
he embarked in the contracting 
business for himself, devoting 
himself principally to railroad construction. I Iis 
business increased rapidly and in 1895 he formed 
the Degnon Construction Co.,with $200,000 capital 
with headquarters in Cleveland, O. In 1897 the 
eompany moved its headquarters to New York and 
increased its capitalization to $500,000. During 
the last ten years the company's business has in¬ 
creased with such wonderful strides that it has 
become one of the largest contracting companies 
in the country, its volume of business amounting 
to nearly $13,000,000 a year. It employs about 
4,000 men and has an engineering staff of twenty 
men. Among the large contracts secured by Mr. 
Degnon were the construction of the docks and 
terminal for the Wabash railroad in Baltimore, 
as well as the city docks, destroyed by the fire 
in that city; the construction of the Lake Shore 
railroad from Youngstown to Ashtabula, <>.; the 
construction of the Wabash railroad along the 
Potomac river; the Belmont tunnel under the 
blast river, New York; five sections of the New 
York city subway, from city hall to the Battery; 
from Lafayette place to the city hall, ami from 41st 
street and Park avenue to 47th street and Broad¬ 
way, and the subway loop through Center and 
Canal streets to the Bowery, connecting the 
Brooklyn and Manhattan bridges, costing nearly 
$20,000,000; the caisson and anchorage work of 
the Brooklyn side of the Williamsburg bridge, 
and considerable construction work for the Santa 
Fe and Missouri Pacific railroad as far west as 
Colorado. At the present time (1910) he is con¬ 
structing the McAdoo Tunnel on Sixth avenue, 
New York city, from Twelfth street to Thirty- 
third street, the Pennsylvania railroad terminal 
at Long Island city; nine miles of the aqueduct 
water tunnel in Ulster county, N Y., and the Cape 
Cod canal from Buzzards Bay to Barnstable Bay, 
Mass. The contract for the (’ape Cod canal is for 
$4,000,000, and its building is of great commercial 



importance and value to shipping between New 
York and Boston. The canal is to be fourteen 
miles in length, 100 feet wide and 25 feet deep at 
low tide. Mr. Degnon is a man of unusual executive 
ability and remarkable business judgment, with a 
thorough practical knowledge of his business. En¬ 
dowed with a powerful constitution and great nerv¬ 
ous energy, he is a tireless worker, and keeps himself 
thoroughly posted as to progress of work, and all 
details pertaining to eost of materials, as well as 
making the general plans of operation. He is a 
man of the highest personal and business honor and 
integrity, who takes the greatest pride in the reputa¬ 
tion he has established for efficient work. Besides 
being president of the Degnon Contracting Co., lie is 
also president of the Degnon Realty and Terminal 
Improvement Co., which owns about 400 acres in 
Long Island City and Flushing, which are being 
improved for eity homes, and president of the 
Degnon Cape Cod Construction Co. He is a mem¬ 
ber of the Manhattan, Demoeratie and New York 
Athletic clubs. He was married in 1881 to Mary 
Davis, who died in 1893; and again in 1900 to Ger¬ 
trude Foxall, and has ten children, William, Harry, 
Norman, John, Myron, Robert, Gertrude, Margaret, 
Catherine and Mary Degnon. 

HARRIS, Merriman Colbert, Methodist Epis¬ 
copal bishop (missionary), was bom at Bellesville, 
O., July 9, 1816, son of Colbert and Elizabeth 
(Crupper) Harris, of English ancestry. Ilis father 
was a teacher in southeastern Ohio and owned ex¬ 
tensive farm lands which he also cultivated. His 
maternal grandfather, Elisha Crupper, was a man of 
considerable means in Virginia ami as a matter of 
conscience he directed in his will that his slaves 
should be freed. Bishop Harris attended the public 
school at his native town. His teacher, Robert L. 
Morris, possessed a deep religious, nature, and was 
interested in the work of the church in foreign fields, 
and it was under the influence of this man that he 
entered upon what became his life work. Bishop 
Harris left the high shool at the age of seventeen to 
take part in the civil war, enlisting in the 12th Ohio 
cavalry and serving two and one-half years, until 
his regiment was mustered out hi 1865. At this time 
he had saved up several hundred dollars from wages 
and bounties, and having resolved to enter the 
ministry, began his theological studies in a seminary 
at Harlem Springs, O., and subsequently the M ash- 
ington (Ohio) Academy. After teaching school for 
two years at Fair view, O., he joined the Pittsburg 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal ehurrh in 
1869, his first pastorate being at Uhrichsville, O., 
but he withdrew from the active ministry in 1871 to 
enter Allegheny College at Meadville, Pa., where he 
was graduated in 1873 with degree of A.B. In that 
year he and his wife were, appointed by the general 
conference to be. missionaries to Japan, and iinrnedi- 
a teiy left for that country. They settled at Ilakodat, 
Japan, and were the first Protestant missionaries 
north of Tokio. During a period of five years they 
built a church and school, and Mrs. Harris founded 
the Caroline Wright School for Young Women, 
through the beneficence of a woman of that name in 
New York state. A new building costing $50,000 
was added to the institution in 1906 and it now (1910) 
has three hundred pupil*. While in Japan, Bishop 
Harris was appointed vice-consul at Ilakodat by 
Pres. Grant, and on the death of the American 
consul, he served as acting consul for three years. 
He was transferred to Tokio in 1S79, becoming pre¬ 
siding elder in the Japanese conference, and travel¬ 
ing extensively through central and northern Japan, 
opening missions, lie was transferred to San Fran¬ 
cisco in 1886 on account of the illness of his wife., ami 
served as superintendent of the Japanese missions 
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on the Pacific coast and tlie Hawaiian islands. He 
was earnestly sought by the young Japanese men 
of San Francisco for this work for sixteen years. 
During this time he organized many missions, 
which later became self-supporting churches ami 
he opened the work among the Japanese in the 
Hawaiian islands. In 1808 was sent back to 
Japan and made his headquarters at Tokyo. His 
work among the Japanese had attracted a good 
deal of attention, and on his return to Japan 
at this time he was decorated by tin* emperor 
with the order of the “Sacred Treasure,” fourth 
class. This was an unusual order to be conferred 
on a foreigner, and it gives Bishop Harris man} 
privileges. In two years he was advanced by the 
emperor to the third class. At the general confer¬ 
ence at Los Angeles, Cal., in 1904, he was elected 
missionary bishop for Japan and Korea. It is said 
of Bishop Harris that he is peculiarly adapted for the 
work in Japan, he has been unusually successful and 
is highly esteemed there. 11c speaks the language 
fluently. He was married at Meadvillc, Pa., Oct. 
28, 1878, to Flora L., daughter of Dr. David Best. 

GARY, Frank Boyd, l . S. senator, was born in 
Cokesbury, Abbeville co., S. C., March 9, 1800, son 
of Franklin F. and Mary Caroline (Blackburn) 
Gary, of English descent, lie is a descendant of 
Charles Gary, who removed from Virginia to South 
Carolina about 17(>0. ilis father was a physician 
*of eminence of Abbeville county, 8. C , and father 
and five uncles served in the civil war: Dr. Thomas 
P. Gary as surgeon in the Confederate army with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel; M. \\ . Gary as a major- 
general; William T. Gary as a staff-otheer with the 
rank of major, later judge of the circuit court of 
Georgia and U. 8. district attorney under Cleve¬ 
land ; Samuel M. G. Gary, a stafT-otticer with the rank 
of colonel; and John II. Gary as captain of the 
South Carolina college cadets, who was killed at 
Battery Wagner. Frank Boyd Gary was educated 
at Cokesbury Conference School and Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., in the class of 1881, but was 
compelled to abandon his studies in the senior 
year through impaired health and was not grad¬ 
uated. He studied law in the office of his brother, 
Eugene B. Gary, now associate justice of South 
Carolina and in 1881 was admitted to the South 
Carolina bar. He has since practiced his profession 
in Abbeville, S. C. He was attorney in the case of 
Abbeville Electric Light & Power Co. versus West¬ 
ern Electrical Supply Co., a case involving service 
of summons upon a non-resident corporation, w hich 
was carried to the supreme court of the United 
States. In 1890 he was elected a member (if the 
South Carolina legislature, serving by reflection 
until 1900, was three times speaker of the state 
house of representatives, and was a member of the 
constitutional convention in 1895. In 1900 he 
became a candidate for the governorship and in the 
ensuing campaign was the first to advocate local 
option between a dispensary and no dispensary in 
each county in South Carolina. In other words he 
claimed that each county should have the riglit to 
say whether or not a dispensary should be estab¬ 
lished in the county. He was a staunch supporter 
of William Jennings Bryan and was defeated. On 
several occasions Mr. Gary was appointed by the 
governor, upon the recommendation of the chief 
justice, to preside over the courts of South Carolina 
and presided at the murder trial of Lieut.-Gov 
James H. Tillman for the killing of X. G. Gonzales, 
an editor, a trial which lasted twenty-two days. He 
is at present and has been for several years, county 
Democratic chairman of Abbeville eounty. in 1906 
he was again elected a member of the legislature 
and upon the death of the Hon. A. G\ Latimer was 


chosen a member of the U. S. senate, March 0, 1908, 
to complete the latter's term, which expired March 8, 
1909. When the state Democratic convention met 
in Columbia, S. C , in 1908, for the purpose of 
electing delegates to the Denver convention, that 
body suspended the rules and unanimously elected 
Mr. Gary and Senator Tillman as two of the dele¬ 
gates at large. The other delegates were chosen 
bv ballot. Mr. Gary is a past potentate of Oasis 
Temple of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, the 
Temple of the Carolinas, Charlotte, X. C. lie was 
married Jan. 0, 1907, to Maria Lee, daughter of 
Dr. James Evans of Florence and has one son, 
Frank B. Gary, Jr. 

FORT, John Franklin, jurist and thirty-seventh 
governor of Xew Jersey, was born at Pemberton, 
X. J., March 20, 1X52, son of Andrew' 1 leister and 
Hannah A. (Brown) Fort, and nephew' of George 
F. Fort, governor of Xew Jersey during 1852 55. 
His first American ancestor was Roger Fort, who 
came from England in 1685, and settled in Burling¬ 
ton county, X. J., in 1705. lie received his early 
education at the Pennington Seminary, X. J., and 
studied law first, with Edward M. Paxson, and 
afterwards with Garrit S Cannon and Ewan Merritt. 
Being graduated at the Albany Law School in 1S72 
with the degree of LL.B. he was admitted to the 
bar in tlie following year and began the practice of 
his profession in Xewark, after serving one year 
as journal clerk of the Xew Jersey assembly. lie 
was so successful and showed such marked ability 
that Gov. McClellan appointed him judge of the 
first district eourt of the city of Xewark for five 
years (1878), and at the expiration of his term he 
was reappointed by Gov. Ludlow.. He resigned 
in 1883. lie was a delegate-at-large from New 
Jersey to the Republican national convention at 
Chicago which nominated James G. Blaine for the 
presidency. Again in 1896 he placed the name of 
Garret A. Hobart of Xew Jersey in nomination for 
the viee-presideney. He served as ehairman in the 
Xew Jersey Republican conventions of 1889 and 

1895. In 1894 he was a member of the constitu¬ 
tional commission, subsequently 
becoming one of the three Xew 
Jersey members on uniform laws 
for all the states. Gov. Griggs 
appointed Mr. Fort judge of the 
Essex eourt of common pleas in 

1896, to fill a vaeaney caused by 
the resignation of Andrew Kirk¬ 
patrick. Judge Fort w'as later 
appointed judge of Essex common 
pleas for the full term. In May, 

1900, Gov. Yoorhees appointed 
him a justice of the supreme eourt 
for the full term of seven years. 

On Xov. 5, 190S, Judge Fort was 
elected governor of Xew Jersey by 
a plurality of more than 8,000 
votes over his Demoeratie oppo¬ 
nent Franks. Katzenbaeh. Gov. 

Fort has made a speeial study of 
prisons and criminal reformation 
and in 1902 was instrumental in closing the gambling 
houses at Long Branch. Before his judgeship he 
w*as president of the East Orange National Bank, 
and also a founder and member of the board of 
trustees of the Xewark Security Savings Bank. 
He was a director of the City Trust Co. of Newark 
and the Essex County Trust. Co. of East Orange; 
and president of the Xew Jersey Soeiety of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. He was married 
April 22, 1876, to Charlotte E., daughter of William 
Stainsby of Newark, and has three children: 
Margretta, Franklin W. and Leslie R. Fort 
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HADLEY, Henry [Kimball], composer, was 
born in Somerville, Mass., Dec. 20, 1874, son of 
S. Henry and Martha Tilton (Conant). lie re¬ 
ceived his general education in the Somerville 
public schools, and showed marked ability in 
musical composition before he was twelve years 
old. Under the instruction of his father, who was 
well known throughout eastern Massachusetts 
as musician, conductor, and teacher, he learned 
to play the piano and violin, but he had not studied 
theory before he composed fluently in the lighter 
forms of music. His first studies in composition 
were conducted at the New Eng¬ 
land Conservatory of Music under 
Stephen Emery and George W. 
Chadwick. At the age of twenty, 
he composed his first serious work 
for orchestra, an overture called 
“Hector and Andromache,” which 
was performed in New York under 
Walter Damroseh at a concert of 
the Manuscript Society in Chicker- 
ing Hall. He had carried on the 
study of violin coineidently with 
composition, and m 1893 made a 
tour of the United States as leader 
with the Laura Schirmer Mapleson 
Opera Company. In the following 
summer he went to Vienna to study 
counterpoint with Eusebius Man- 
Xwd- dyzewski, and while there com- 
7 pleted his Ballet Suite, No 3, 

which was heard first at a concert of the Manu¬ 
script Society, New York, under the late Adolf 
Neuendorf, and was afterwards included in the 
repertory of Sam Franko’s American Symphony 
orchestra. Mr. Hadley was appointed director 
of the music department at St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City, L. 1 , in 1895, a position he held 
for seven years, lie composed the following 
works during that remarkably fruitful period: 
two symphonies, “ Youth and Life,” first pro¬ 
duced under Anton Seidl at a concert of the Manu¬ 
script Society in 1897; and “The Four Seasons,” 
which won the New England Conservatory and 
the Paderewski prizes in 1902; an overture, 
“In Bohemia,” first produced in Pittsburg by 
Vietor Herbert; ail overture to Stephen Phillips’ 
tragedy, “Herod;” a cantata, “In Music’s Praise,” 
which won the Oliver Ditson Company prize and 
was first produced at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
by the Peoples’ Choral Union in 1899; an “Oriental 
Suite,” produced at a Sunday concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House under the composer’s 
direction; 150 songs, and the incidental music 
to two plays, “The Daughter of Ilamilcar,” and 
“Audrev.” Of these the “Four Seasons” sym¬ 
phony has been the most widely heard, having 
been performed in all the principal cities of the 
United States, in London under Sir Yilliers Stan¬ 
ford, and in Warsaw under Mylinaski. After 
leaving St. Paul’s school Mr. Hadley composed 
a eomie opera, “ Nancy Brown,” and then went 
to Europe again (1904), where he continued com¬ 
position and appeared in many cities as a con¬ 
ductor. His tone-poem, “Salome,” was performed 
under his direction in Berlin, Cassel, Warsaw, 
Monte Carlo, \\ iesbaden, etc., and was also heard 
in the United States, where it was first played 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra April 12, 
1907. In 1908 he became attached to the Stadt- 
t heater at Mayence, where he brought out a one- 
aet opera, “Safe.” The first performance was 
on April 6, 1909, with Miss Marguerite Lemon 
in the leading role. Meantime his rhapsody, 
“The Culprit Fay,” had won the $1,000 prize 
offered by the National Federation of Musical 


Clubs (America), and in May, 1909, the composer 
returned to this country to conduct its first per- 
forinanee by the Theodore Thomas orchestra. 
He then accepted an appointment as conductor 
of the Seattle (Wash.) symphony orchestra and 
began his duties in October, 1909. His other 
productions are a third symphony (1900); a 
symphonic fantasia (1905); a lyric drama, " Merlin 
and ivian,” for solo, chorus and orchestra 
(1906); a concert piece for viollineello and orches¬ 
tra (1907); a church service, seven ballads for 
chorus and orchestra, a string quartette, a piano 
quintette, a violin sonata, and other lesser works. 
The very magnitude of Mr. Hadley’s output is 
a certain indication of its salient character-spon¬ 
taneity. Tins does not imply cheapness, else the 
extraordinary recognition of his ability could 
not have been achieved, and it does not imply 
hasty work The gift of melody is his in greater 
degree, perhaps, than it is of any other contem¬ 
porary American composer, and he has the courage 
to write melody in his works without straining 
after recondite and extra-musical effects and 
atmosphere. Ili.s music is sane and inspiriting 
always, and marked at times by rather more serious¬ 
ness than might be looked for in a man of his years 
and incessant industry. It is modern in fresh¬ 
ness and buoyant individuality, and it is written 
with .sufficient regard for established principles 
in art to gratify those whose taste and judgment 
still incline to formal expression. His orchestra¬ 
tion from the beginning has been skillful and 
certain, and the magnetic, nervous mastery he 
assumes over an orchestra indicates that he will 
make a distinguished mark in the field which he has 
chosen at last to make his life work. He is un¬ 
married. 

OTIS, Edward Osgood, physician, was born 
at Rye, N. JL, Oct. 29, 184S, son of Rev. Israel 
Taint or and Olive (Morgan) Otis, and a descendant 
of John Otis who came to America in 1635 from 
Glastonbury, England, and settled at Hingham, 
Mass. He was the ancestor of many notable 
members of the Otis family. The line of descent 
is traced through his son John, who married 
Mary Jacob; their son Judge Joseph, who married 
Dorothy Thomas; their son Nathaniel, who 
married Hannah Thatcher; their son John, who 
married Prudence Tain tor; and their son John 
Thatcher, who married Louisa Pomeroy, and who 
was the grandfather of Dr. Otis. He was educated 
at Phillips Exeter Academy, and was graduated at 
Harvard University in 1871. He studied medicine 
at the Harvard medical school where he received the 
degree of M.D. in 1S77, and took a post-graduate 
course in Europe for a year. He began the practice 
of his profession in Boston, making a specialty of 
diseases of the lungs and of climatology, and he 
has added largely to the literature and general 
knowledge of tubcrclosis by the many papers upon 
the subject contributed in various medical journals 
and transactions. The tuberculosis department of 
the Boston dispensary, the first of its kind in the 
United States, was founded by him in 1S9S, and 
he has sinee been its senior physician, as well as 
visiting physician of the Massachusetts state 
sanitorium for tuberculosis, of which he is now 
consulting physician. Dr Otis was one of the 
pioneers in this country in the anti-tuberculosis 
movement, and is still one of the leaders in the 
erusade. In the chair of pulmonary diseases and 
climatology, which he has held in the Tufts College 
medical school since 1902, the greater part of his 
teaching is devoted to the study of tuberculosis 
and its early detection. He was among the first 
to advocate many of the measures for the pre¬ 
vention of that disease, whieh have now been 
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generally adopted. For more than twenty years 
he lias been an active member of the American 
Climatological Association which has largely to do 
with tuberculosis and climate as applied to its 
treatment. In recent legislation upon tuberculosis 
in Massachuelts, he has been active, both in 
securing the three state hospitals for consumptives 
and in the Municipal Consumptive hospital in 
the city of Boston, lie is one of the trustees of 
the Montgomery colored school, and a member of 
the advisory board of the Dennison Home (settle¬ 
ment) in Boston. lie is the author of “Hospitals 
and Sanitoria for Consumption Abroad ” (1808); 
“The Significance of the Tuberculosis Crusade and 
its Future” (11104); “Dispensaries for Tuber¬ 
culosis ami Description of the Tuberculosis Depart¬ 
ment of the Boston Dispensary” (100.4); “Duty 
of the State and Municipality in the ('are of Pul¬ 
monary Tuberculosis Among the Poor” (1000); 
“Struggles Against Consumption” (1002); “Home 
Treatment of Tuberculosis, either in Favorable or 
Unfavorable Climate” (1904); “The Omit White 
Plague” (1000), and a series of articles upon 
climate and health resorts was contributed by 
him to the second edition of Wood’s “Handbook 
of Medical Science.” Dr. Otis was president of 
the American Climatological Association in 1808, 
and has been president of the Boston Association 
for the Belief and Control of Tuberculosis since 
its organization. He is also a member of the 
American Public Health Association, the American 
Academy of Medicine, the American Medical 
Association, the Boston Society for Medical Im¬ 
provement, the Boston Medical Library Associa¬ 
tion, the Massachusetts Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, the University Club 
of Boston, and is a director of the National Asso¬ 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of Tuber¬ 
culosis, and corresponding member of the Inter¬ 
national Anti-Tuberculosis Association, and a 
deacon in the Mt. Vernon Congregational Church 
of Boston. The son of a New Ungland clergyman, 
and a grandson of a revolutionary soldier, Dr. 
Otis has always maintained the old Puritan tradi¬ 
tions and standards of his race. lie was married 
in Boston, June G, 1894, to Marion, daughter of 
William Faxton, and has five children: Olive, 
John Faxton, Edward Osgood, Jr., William Faxton, 
and Brooks Otis. 

ARMSTRONG, John, soldier and congress¬ 
man, was born in Ireland in 1725. With his 
brother William and sister Margaret, he came to 
America some time before 1748, and settled in 
Pennsylvania, lie. distinguished himself in the 
French and Indian wars of 1755 -50, having com¬ 
mand of the expedition against the Indian village 
of Kit tanning, Pa., in 1755, destroying their 
settlement and taking the stores sent to them by 
the French, in recognition of which service he 
received a vote of thanks from the corporation 
of Philadelphia and a medal. lie was consulted 
by the propietors of Pennsylvania on all matters 
connected with Indian affairs. On Mar. 1, 1776, 
congress promoted him from the rank of colonel 
to brigadier-general, and he assisted in the defense 
of Ft. Moultrie and in the battle of Germantown. 
He resigned his commission Apr. 4, 1777, in con¬ 
sequence of dissatisfaction as to rank. In the 
following year he was sent to congress, “having 
been recommended for that position without 
solicitation by Gen. Washington,” served a second 
term in congress in 17S7-8S, and was one of the 
candidates for the presidency at the first national 
election, and received one electoral vote. Gen. 
Armstrong was the father of Dr. James Armstrong 
(1749 1828) and Gen. John Armstrong, Jr.. 
(1758-1843), U. S. senator (q.v.). He died at 


Carlisle, Pa., Mar. 9, 1795. 

STEDMAN, Arthur Wallaee, merchant, was 
born in Boston, Mass., April 11, 1855, son of Daniel 
Baxter and Miriam White (Stedman) Stedman. 
His first American ancestor, Isaac Steelman, came 
from London, England, to the American colonies 
in 1635 in the ship “Elizabeth” and settled first 
at Seituate, Mass., but in 1650 removed to that 
part of lkiston known as Muddy River (now 
Brookline.). The line of descent is traced through 
his son, Thomas, who married Mary Watson; 
their son Thomas; their son Joseph, his son 
Joseph, who married Hannah Curtis, and their 
son, Josiali, who married Miriam White Baxter, 
and who was the grandfather of the subject 
of the sketch. Mr. Stedman’s father (1817-99) 
was an importer and merchant, of Boston, and 
served as representative from Dorchester in the 
Massachusetts legislature. The son received his 
early education in private schools at Dorchester 
and in the public schools of Upham’s Corner. He 
was prepared for Harvard College at a private 
school in Newport, R. L, but having decided upon 
a mercantile career did not pursue his studies 
further. He began his business career in the 
sendee of Rice A David, Boston, in 1872; was 
engaged in the shoe manufacturing business from 
1875 to 1891, when lie became associated with 
George A. Alden A Co., in the rubber business, and 
was admitted to the firm as a partner in 1897. 
This business was founded by the late George A. 
Alden in 1855, who began as an iinjrorter of hides, 
goat skins, rubber, and East India gums. The 
firm name was changed to George A. Alden A Co., 
in 1878, when a son, Adellxrt 11. Alden, was 
admitted, and the firm then remained the same 
until 1897, when A. W Stodman was admitted. 
On Jan. 1, 1908, G. Edwin Alden (a son), Frederick 
W. Dunbar, and J. Frank Dunbar, were admitted 
to partnership, Mr. Vhlen, senior, having died. 
The firm now controls the New York Commercial 
Co., of New York city, with houses in Manaos and 
Para, Brazil, the New York Shellac Co., of New 
York city, and the A II. Alden & Co., Ltd., of 
London and Liverpool, Eng¬ 
land. The goods handled are 
crude rubber, gutta pereha, 
shellac, balata, and East 
India gums, which are sent 
to the markets of Europe, 

America and Japan, and the 
annual business in all branch¬ 
es exceeds S30, 000.000. Mr. 

Stedman is secretary and di¬ 
rector of the New York? 

Commercial Co., and a di¬ 
rector of A. H. Alden & Co., ✓ 

Ltd., of London and Liver¬ 
pool, England. He was for¬ 
merly a director of the First 
National and Massachusetts 
National banks of Boston, 
the Frank G. Alden Co., 
of New York, and presi¬ 
dent of the Chicago-Bolivian Rubber Co. of 
Chicago, Ill. He is a member of the Union Club, 
of Boston; member of the executive committee 
of the Brookline Country Club since 1892; the New 
England Automobile Club, of which he was the first 
president, the Massachusetts Automobile Club, the 
Tennis and Racquet Club, the Norfolk Hunt Club, 
the Eastern Yacht Club, the Victorian Club, the 
Boot and Shoe Associates, and the New England 
Rubber Club, of which he is the present president. 
He is also a delegate to the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade. He was married first, Dee. 11, 
1878, to Lillian, daughter of A. Claxton Cary, of 
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Dorchester, Mass; she died in 1881, and he was 
again married, Oct. 4, 1883, to Mary Prescott, 
daughter of Samuel Prescott Shepard of Boston 
and a descendant of Col. Prescott of Bunker Hill 
fame. By the second marriage he has one son, 
Arthur Wallace Stedman, Jr. 



LYMAN, Henry Darius, president of the Amer¬ 
ican Surety Co., was born at Parkinan, 0., 
Apr. 12, 1852, son of Darius and Betsey C. (Con¬ 
verse) Lyman. His first American ancestor was 
Richard Lyman, a native of High Ongar, Essex 
eo., England, who sailed from 
Bristol m the ship Lion, in 1631, 
and settled first in Charlestown, 
Mass., and four years later at 
Hartford, Conn. His wife was 
Sarah Osborne, and the line of 
descent is traced through their 
son John and his wife, Dorcas 
Plumb; their son Moses, whose 
wife is unknown; their son, 
Capt. Moses, and his wife, Mind- 
^ well Sheldon ; their son, Deacon 
J||M Moses and his wife, Sarah Hay- 
den (or Heighton); their son, 
§|- Col. Moses and his wife, Ruth 
Collins, and their son Darius and 
his wife, Mary B. Judd, who were 
the grandparents of the subject of 
this sketch. Col. Moses Lyman 
(1743-1829) served in the revolu¬ 
tionary war. He commanded the guard over Major 
Andr6 at the time of his arrest and execution, and 
carried to Gen. Washington the first intelligence of 
the battle of Saratoga and the surrender of Bur- 
goyne. Henry D. Lyman received a public school 
education and at the age of twenty-three was 
appointed to a position in the post-office depart¬ 
ment. Promoted to be speeial agent and chief 
clerk of the contract office, he was active in the 
detection of the famous “star route” frauds in the 
post-offiee department, and for this service he was 
made second assistant ]>ost master-general Feb. 4, 
1884. In the following year he entered the sendee 
of the American Surety Co. as secretary. At the 
time of his resignation the New York “Times” in 
an editorial said: “Mr. Lyman has been one of 
Mr. James’s (the post master-general) ablest and 
most fearless assistants, and so long as he held the 
chair the members of the ‘star route’ ring could not 
regain any of the money which Mr. James had 
recovered from them.” Postmaster-General James 
in after years spoke of him as the most competent 
and capable man uj>on that great undertaking, 
and said that in the manner in which he performed 
his duties he was “absolutely heroic,” and it was 
largely his ability that enabled the department 
to become self-sustaining. Mr. Lyman was made 
vice-president of the American Surety Co., Jan. 
12, 1886, and was given complete charge of the 
department in which fidelity bonds are issued. 
Ho was entrusted with systematizing the com¬ 
pany’s business in all departments. Almost 
immediately he organized a corps of inspectors 
to discover and apprehend defaulters, most of the 
men being former post-office inspectors, of whose 
work and ability he had knowledge, and from that 
time the company’s business steadily improved. 
He was eleeted president April 12, 189*9, a position 
he still holds. He is also a trustee of the North 
River Savings Bank of New York; a member of 
the Union League Club, the Lotos Club, and the 
Ohio Society ol New York. lie is the author of 
“Selected Problems, Game of Draughts” (1SS1). 
He was married Jan. 13, 1887, in Boston, Mass., 
to Laura M. v daughter of Dr. John A Stevens. 


She died Dee. 31, 1902, and he was again married, 
June 7, 1907, to Louise 0., daughter Charles K. 
Judson of Rochester, N. Y. 

SLICER, Thomas Roberts, elergyman, was 
born in Washington, D. C., Apr. 16, 1847, son of 
Henry and Elizabeth Coleman (Roberts) Slicer, 
and grandson of Andrew and Elizabeth (Selby) 
Slicer. His grandparents were of Scotch descent, 
two ancestors of the name having settled in Mary¬ 
land about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
His paternal grandfather served in the war of 1812 
and was one of the “old defenders” of Baltimore. 
Mr. Sheer’s mother was a daughter of George 
Roberts, an early Methodist minister, who was 
associated with Bishop Asbury in collating his 
“Methodism in America,” and his father was 
also a minister with an active, career of fifty- 
two years as preacher, organizer and debater in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The son re¬ 
ceived his education in private sehools in Baltimore 
and at the Baltimore City College, class of 1865, 
but his college course was interrupted for a period 
of five years on account of the temporary disability 
of his eyesight. However, he was given the degree 
of M.A. by Dickinson College in 1872. During 
a part of the time of his disability of sight he held a 
position with a business house in Baltimore. He 
entered the East Baltimore conference of Methodist 
Episcopal churches when he was twenty years of age, 
and for ten years filled Methodist pastorates, part 
of whieh time he served in Colorado and Maryland, 
lie was also pastor of the New York Avenue Meth¬ 
odist Church, Brooklyn, X. Y. He left the Methodist 
church in 1876, an 1 accepted a call to the Park 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn. In 1881 he 
beeame affiliated with the Unitarians, and took 
charge of the strong First Church of Providence, 
R. 1 From here he went in 1890 to the Chureh 
of Our Father in Buffalo, N. Y., and in 1897 was 
ealled to All Souls Church, New York where he 
still presides. Aside from his distinctive work as a 
pre idler, Mr. Slicer’s literary interests have been 
noteworthy. He was literary editor of the Christian 
Union in 1877-78, and later was connected with 
the literary department of the Chicago “Advance,” 
and of the Providence “ Telegram.” He is the author 
of several books, among which are “The Great 
Affirmations of Religion,” “ Power and Promise 
of the Liberal Faith,” “One World at a Time,” 
and “The Way to Happiness.” He has for many 
years conducted Browning and Emerson classes 
in his parish house, and with growing suecess. Mr. 
Slicer is the social man. par excellence, and is in 
great demand as a speaker for occasions. His 
strenuous church and civic activities are inevitably 
helped on by the brilliance of his own personality. 
During his ministry in Buffalo he was a member 
of the Saturn Club and organized the Liberal Club. 
In New York he is a member of the Authors’ Club, 
and was for several years chairman of the “Munic¬ 
ipal affairs eommittee” of the New York City 
( Till). His interests as a Unitarian minister have 
not stopped with his own parish, but have ex¬ 
tended to the denomination at kirge. He is a 
member of the executive board of the Middle States 
Conference, and served several years as chairman 
of the council of the National conference of Unitarian 
ehurchcs. He has lectured extensively throughout 
the country in aid of the establishment of new and 
struggling churches. Outside the claims of his 
chureh Air. Sheer has been a civic reformer, and 
a man of no small influence in the public affairs. 
In relation to his energetie efforts to remedy the 
evil of the pool-rooms of New York, a district 
attorney said: “I think Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
all alone, by his persistent patienee. has done more 
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to abate* this nuisance than the four district at¬ 
torneys of the counties included in this greater 
city, and all the criminal courts combined.” He 
is very popular as a speaker at the Sunday evening 
meetings of the Peoples Institute at Cooper Union, 
where he meets a large crowd of men, who rarely 
enter church doors, and whose rapid fire of questions 
after the .address, challenge to the utmost the 
speaker's anility for quick retort and ready argu¬ 
ment. His versatility of gifts make him in de¬ 
mand as a speaker in many places. A dear thinker, 
with strong convictions, he has withal a poetic 
imagination, a ready wit, and a brilliant command 
of language, which pluee him in the foremost rank 
as a preacher. lie was married, Apr. 5, 1X71, to 
Adeline E., daughter of Theodore C. Herbert, 
V. S. X 

THOMAS, Augustus, playwright, as born in 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. X, 1859, son of Elihu B. and 
Imogen© (Garrettson) Thomas. He was educated 
in the publie sehools of St. Louis. 11 is varied 
and picturesque career l>cgan as a page in the 
Missouri legislature during the session of the 
twenty-first general assembly. He then served 
as page in the United States house of representa¬ 
tives during the session of the forty-seeond con¬ 
gress, and for six years was a elerk in the freight 
department of the western railroads centering in 
St. Louis. In the organizations of laboring men 
he was especially aetive, and was made master 
workman of Missouri distriet assembly, Xo. 9, 
Knights of Labor, 1879. The same year he was 
made the Labor party candidate for elerk of the 
circuit eourt, but failed of election. During the 
season of 1S84-X5 he traveled as an aetorand in 1X86 
he was the unsuccessful candidate of the Repub¬ 
lican party for the state legislature. During 
1886-89 he was engaged -as a reporter, special 
writer, and illustrator for St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and New York newspapers, and for a time was 
proprietor, editor, and illustrator of the “ Kansas 
City Mirror.” 11 is experience as a newspaper 
man led to his final vocation of playwright, and he 
seems to have been successful in that at the very 
outset. In 1882 he wrote a eurtain raiser ealled 
“ Editha’s Burglar,” based on Mrs. Franees Hodg¬ 
son Burnett’s story of that name, and it was 
produced by Charles Erohman. Its favorable re¬ 
ception eneouraged him to go to Xew York and 
enter the field of dramatie literature. This he 
did in 18X9 with a four-aet version of “ Editha’s 
Burglar.” In 1890 he wrote “Alabama,” a 
romantie drama of the civil war, whieh was 
admirably produced by A. AL Palmer, and met 
with instant and long enduring success. This 
was followed by the eomedy “In Mizzoura,” 
written specially for the comedian, Nat Goodwin, 
who was the star. In 1897 he eontinued calling 
the roll of the states and territories to furnish him 
dramatic material, and wrote “Arizona,” a play 
that fascinated auditors and spectators with the 
magic eharm of that strange region. Rarely had 
there been known sueh a realism of loeal color, 
for the usual tinsel of the stage was transmuted 
to actual gold in the box-offiee. It was produced 
by various companies all over the United States, 
and five years after its first performance it had 
brought the author a quarter of a million dollars. 
These three plays have been published. Among his 
other plays are: “Colorado,” “Man of the World,” 
“After Thought,” “The Meddler,” “The Man 
Upstairs,” “Oliver Goldsmith,” “On the Quiet,” 
“A Proper Impropriety,” “That Overcoat,” 
“The Capitol,” “Xew Blood,” “The Hoosier 
Doctor,” “The Earl of Pawtueket,” “The Other 
Girl,” “Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,” “The Educa¬ 
tion of Mr. Pipp,” “Jim De Laneey,” “The Em¬ 


bassy Ball,” “The Ranger,” “The Witching 
Hour,” and “The Harvest Moon.” These are in 
varied dramatie styles, melodrama, eomedy, and 
faree. Indeed, Mr. Thomas is the most versatile 
of American playwrights. In “Alabama” he 
created the American pastoral play, for, though 
set in war time the suggestion of strife in the 
background only intensifies the peace of the scene; 
in “Arizona” he lifted western melodrama into 
the plane of true dramatie art; in “The Earl of 
Pawtueket” he produced a comedy that, though 
American in subjeet, is cosmopolitan and not 
provincial in its dramatie method, as was proved 
by its sueeess in England as well as in America, 
and in “The Witching Hour,” a new departure 
from his other work, he has daringly gone beyond 
any contemporary dramatist, European or American, 
in founding a play on psyehie phenomena still 
looked at askance by even the scientists. “The 
Witehrng Hour” has also been put in the form of 
a novel. Mr. Thomas is a member of the National 
lrst'tute of Arts and Letters, and of the Century, 
Players, Lambs, and American Dramatists elubs 
of Xew York. He was married Aug. 16, 1S90, 
to Lisle U., (laughter of John Peck Colby, of St. 
Louis, and has two children. 


COWDIN, Elliot Christopher, merchant, was 
born at Jamaiea, Vt., Aug. 9, 1X19, .son of Angier 
Cowdin, a revolutionary patriot, who was a 
member of the Massachusetts state legislature. 
Ilis grandfather, Thomas Cowdin. was captain in the 
revolution, and filled numerous offiees of trust, 
including a seat in the state legisature. He re¬ 
ceived a common sehool education, and at the 
age of sixteen years became a elerk in a millinery 
house, and by diligent perseverance worked his 
way through the various departments until nine 
years later the firm was reorganized under the 
title of W II. Mann «fc Co., and Air. Cowdin beeame 
a member. Meanwhile young Cowdin had joined 
the Mercantile Library Association, whieh was 
pruetieally a club of merchants’ clerks of early 
age, and numbered among its aetive members 
some of the brightest young men of the period 
who afterward beeame noted in various walks 
of life. Ilis long connection with 
this association and the friend¬ 
ships he formed there did inueh 
to develop those strong Qualities 
of mind and character wnieh he 
displayed in after life. It was 
he who originated the plan of 
giving a course of publie lec¬ 
tures whieh proved sueh a sue¬ 
eess for so many years, and he 
served as its president for a 
number of years. In the spring 
of 1x53 Mr. Cowdin dis- solve 1 
his connection with the firm of 
Mann & Co.. and established a 
new firm in Xew York city under 
the name of Elliot C. Cowdin 
6c Co., with a braneh in Paris, 

France. Ilis business connec¬ 
tion necessitated many trips a road, and it is said 
that he erossed the Atlantic eighty-six times. 
During five years after his marriage he resided in 
Paris, and he was there during the several revolu¬ 
tions that oeeurred between the years 1X48 and 
1873. He delivered an address at Cooper Union, \ T ew 
York, in 1873, entitled “ France in 1S70-71,” whieh 
he subsequently published. He retired from aetive 
business life in 1877, the firm subsequently becom¬ 
ing Hanson, Wood & Co., and spent his remaining 
days on a farm at Xew Castle, Westchester eounty. 
He was one of the United States commissioners 
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to the Paris exposition of 1807, and on that occasion, 
at the request of the government, published an 
instructive address upon silk culture, a subjeet 
to which he naturally turned as a dealer in silk 
fabrics. During 1876-77 he was a member of 
the New York assembly. He was a member of 
the Chaml>er of Commerce, the Union league of 
New York, the New England Society (president, 
1871-73), and the Century Club, and was a director 
of the Metropolitan Bank, the Hanover Fire In¬ 
surance Co., and the Woman’s Hospital. His 
leading characteristics were his power of applica¬ 
tion, liis excellent talents, good judgment and 
hearty, genial good-fellowship. At the time of 
liis death the New York “Evening Mail” said: 
“The one great lesson of Mr. CowdhTs life was 
the fact that he realized and performed the duties 
of a eitizen. If New York had twenty such men 
the fight against municipal misrule would be far 
more hopeful. He found in political and publie 
activities an unfailing stimulus, a keen delight 
and a self-rewarding toil.” lie was most apprecia¬ 
tive of all that was gifted, noble and worthy of 
honor. Mr. Cowdin was married in 1853 to Sarah 
Katharine Waldron, of Boston, Mass., and left 
three sons and three daughters. He died in New 
Y r ork eity. Apr. 12, 1.880. 

VAUGHAN, Sue Landon (Adamsh originator 
of Decoration day, was born at Meadowdale, Mo., 
Oct. 12, 1835, daughter of Judge John and Margaret 
A. (Gill) Adams. She is a member of the Virginia 
branch of the Adams family, being a direct descend¬ 
ant from Robert Adams, the first American 
ancestor, who emigrated from England in 1708 and 
settled in Campbell county, Va.,and many of whose 
descendants were at Bunker Hill and Yorktown. 
Mrs. Vaughan's father was a younger brother of 
Sen. Robert II. Adams of Mississippi ami James 
Adams, a noted church historian of Rockbridge 
Baths, Va. Mrs. Vaughan was educated at Fielding 
Institute, Lindonwood College and Fulton Female 
College, Mo. The degree of L IED, was awarded 
her by the Fulton Female College in 1886. Her 
career has been one of social and patriotic activity. 
She wrote several patriotic sketches but her 
_ ^ principal literary works 

are: “ Wayside and Battle 
Scenes,” and “The Gal¬ 
lant Minnesotans at Ma¬ 
nila.” The incident in 
Mrs. Vaughan's life, whieli 
assured her name a per¬ 
manent place in history, 
occurred at Jackson, Miss., 
when she founded Deco¬ 
ration day by first deco¬ 
rating the graves of 
Confedera te a nd Fcdcra 1 
soldiers alike, in Jackson 
eemetery, Apr. 26, 1865. 
The evening of Apr. 25, 
1865, was one of the 
darkest in the Confeder¬ 
ate struggle. There were 
rumors of disaster and 
defeat. Gen. Lee had 
surrendered at Appomatox; and Gen. Joseph 
E. Johnston’s forces were surrounded at Golds- 





boro, N. (\; the Federals were advancing from 
Vieksburg to demand the surrender of Jackson, 
and the South realized that her beloved banner 
had fallen in defeat. Just before midnight, Apr. 
25, 1865, two (.’onfederate couriers arrived to 
inform their friends that “the Federals were 
coming,” and that the surrender would take 
place on the arrival of Generals Dick Taylor and 
Canby. Mrs. Vaughan therefore wrote her appeal 


to the “Daughters of Southland” to meet the next 
day, Apr. 26, 1865, before the surrender, at the 
cemetery, “and garland the graves of our fallen 
braves” in commemoration of their valor and 
patriotism. Thus was Deeoration day first ob¬ 
served. Memorial day in the Northern states was 
first observed, May 30, 1868, but in the South, Apr. 
26, 1865, is still recognized and Mrs. Vaughan’s 
claim as the founder of Decoration day antedates 
all other claims by one year. The faet is recorded 
on the state monument at Jackson, Miss. 



L 'hfUis H.cftC 


ADAMS, Cyrus Hall, merchant, was born at 
Kerr’s Creek, Rockbridge co., Va., Feb 21, 1S49, 
son of Hugh and Amanda 
(McCormick) Adams, He 
comes from the Virginia or 
Southern branch of the Adams 
family, as distinguished from 
the Massachusetts Adamses, 
the original American ancestor 
of which, Robert Adams, came 
from England, and settled in 
Campbell county, Va., about 
1708. liis early ancestors were 
closely connected with the no¬ 
bility of England, and their 
descendants ranked among the , 
first families of Virginia. This j 
branch of the Adams family 
has produced many distin¬ 
guished Americans, ineluding 
statesmen, soldiers in three 
American wars, professional 
and business men. The first 
to locate in Rockbridge coun¬ 
ty was John Adams of Timberridge, whose 
son, John Adams of Rockbridge Baths, married 
first, Jane Hutcheson, of Scottish descent, and 
second, Margaret Mcllhenny. By his first wife 
John Adams, of Rockbridge Baths, had eight 
children, whose descendants are now scattered 
largely through the southern and western states. 
Their oldest son James married Sarah MeCroskey, 
and their son, Hugh, was married to Amanda 
Johanna, daughter of Robert McCormick, a prom¬ 
inent farmer and inventor of Rockbridge county, 
Va. The children of Hugh anti Amanda (MeCor- 
mick) Adams, were Mary Caroline, Robert Mc¬ 
Cormick, Cyrus Hall, James William, Sarah Ella, 
Hugh Leander, Edward Shields, and Amanda 
Virginia. Hugh Adams, a merchant (1820-1SS0), 
moved from Rockbridge county, Va., to Chicago, 
III., with liis family in 1857, and in 1859, with 
his brother-in-law, established the firm of Cyrus 
H. McCormiek A Co., grain merchants. This 
house and its successors grew to be one of the 
great grain houses of the western metropolis. 
Cyrus II. Adams, after attending the old Chicago 
University, entered the employ of this house in 
1867, and was admitted to partnership in 1871, 
when the firm name was changed to McCormiek, 
Adams A Co., and subsequently to Cyrus II. Adams 
A Co., the latter including his two younger brothers, 
Hugh Leander and Edward Shields Adams. Cyrus 
II. Adams joined the Chicago board of trade in 
1870, and for nearly twenty years was one of its 
most active and influential members. He served 
on its arbitration committee, committee of appeals 
and board of directors, and was offered the presi¬ 
dency in 1882, but because of ill health was obliged 
to decline. He was largely engaged hi formulating 
the “ Rules and Regulations” of the board, and 
to hhn mainly is due the credit of devising and 
establishing its “clearing house and delivery 
system,” which almost revolutionized its methods, 
and proved of incalculable value to the trade. Mr. 
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Adams retired from active business in 1889. He 
was for many years a director of the National 
Bank of America, and member of the Chicago 
Athletic Club. He is a member of the Union 
League, Onwentsia, and Saddle and Cycle clubs; 
a trustee of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
and a member of the governing boards of the Art 
Institute and the Presbyterian hospital. In 
politics, he is an Independent Democrat, and 
in religion a Presbyterian. On Sept. 20, 1878, 
lie was married to Emma Josephine, daughter of 
Lyman Blair, and they have one son, Cyrus H. 
Adams, Jr., a graduate of Princeton University 
and the Northwestesrn Law School, and practic¬ 
ing attorney in Chicago. 

COMSTOCK, Louis Kossuth, engineer, was 
born at Kenosha, Wis., Jan. 8, 1SG5, son of Charles 
Henry and Mercy (Bronton) Comstoek. His first 
American ancestor was William Comstock, of New 
London, Conn., who was among the twenty-six 
men from Wethersfield in the expedition com¬ 
manded by Capt. John Mason which captured 
the Pequot Fort at Mystie. The line of deseent 
passes through Christopher, Moses, Abijali, Thomas, 
Abijah and Charles Ilenry, to Louis K. Comstock. 
Ilis education was obtained in the public sehools 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., and at the University of Mich¬ 
igan, where he was graduated in 1SS8 with the de¬ 
gree of Ph.B. lie at once began his engineering 
work with the North American Construction Co. 
engaging first in the field and subsequently in 
the engineering department of the company at 
Pittsburg. After serving about three years with 
the North American Construction Company he 
went to Chicago to open his own office as a 
constructing engineer. lie was successful at the 
outset of this venture, securing many contracts to 
design and construct the elect rieal equipments of 
a number of important buildings. This business 
in the years immediately following the panic of 1893 
proved for the time being unremunerative and Mr. 
Comstock was offered and accepted the position of 
superintendent of construction for the Western 
Electric Companv. While in this position he had 
the responsible direction of large electrical opera¬ 
tions in many parts of the United States and in 
Mexico. Three years later he accepted the position 
of eleetrieal engineer with the George A. Fuller 
Company of New York, and in 1900 made New 
York his permanent residence. In the year fol¬ 
lowing the operating departments of the company 
were radically reorganized and Mr. Comstock was 
plaeed at the head of a department whose business 
it w r as to design and install the complete mechan¬ 
ical and eleetrieal equipments of the modern steel 
frame sky scrapers. During this time he contin¬ 
ued his private practice, but finally in 1903, sev¬ 
ered his connection with the Fuller Co. in order 
to organize the present company. As chief of the 
meehanieal department of the Fuller Co. Mr. Com¬ 
stock had charge of the design and construction of 
the mechanical and eleetrieal equipments for many 
of the largest steel frame sky-scrapers built during 
that period, not only in New York but also in Phil¬ 
adelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Pittsburg aud 
Chicago. At the beginning of 1904 L. K. Co in¬ 
stock & Co., Ine., w r as organized in New York. 
This company, with Mr. Comstoek as its president, 
has obtained contracts for the eleetrieal equipments 
of about 120 of the largest buildings in New York 
and other cities, such as the 71st Regiment armory, 
the Trinity building, the United States Realty 
building, the pity Investing building, the Hudson 
Terminal buildings, the Silversmiths’ building, 
the Brooklyn Aeademy of Musie, the Consolidated 
Stock and Petroleum Exchange, the Lawyers’ Title 


Insurance and Trust Co., the Milliken Steel Plant, 
Stat en Island, the National City Bank, the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Co., the Emigrant Industrial Sav¬ 
ings Bank, the Prasada Apartments, and the Bel- 
nord Apartments. Mr. Comstock is a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers; 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers; 
the Electrochemical Society; the Western Soeiety 
of Engineers; the Engineers, Hardware, Railroad, 
Machinery and the Michigan University clubs, 
and the Delta Kappa Epsilon Alumni Association, 
lie was married Sept. 12, 1902, to Anue Stevens, 
daughter of Dr. Thomas Pardon Wilson of Detroit, 
Mich. 

LINDSEY, William, merchant and author, 
was born at Fall River, Mass. ; Aug. 12, 1858, son 
of William and Ariadne Maria (Lovell) Lindsey. 
Ilis first American ancestor was Christopher 
Lindsey, a native of Scotland, who came to America 
in 1G30 and settled first at Salem, Ma.ss., and 
subsequently at Lynn. The line of descent is 
traced through his son John, who married Mary 
Alley; their son Jolm, who married Elizabeth 
Monroe; their son William, who married Mary 
Wardwell; their son William, who married Catherine 
Woodbury; and their son Jonathan, who married 
Hanna Estcrbrook, who were the grandparents 
of the subjeet of this sketch. These ancestors were 
simple New England farmers, merchants, mechanics, 
and sailors. Mr. Lindsey’s father was a native of 
Bristol, R. 1., and became a prominent banker 
and manufacturer in Fall River, Mass. The son 
w r as educated in the public schools, but after 
fitting for college was obliged to change his plans 
From 187G to 1899 he was engaged variously in 
banking, manufacturing and in the commission 
business. At the beginning of the British Boer 
war he purchased the foreign rights to manufacture 
and sell a patented soldier’s equipment for the 
carrying of ammunition, and, with something of 
the romantic daring which inspired the mediaeval 
merchant, set sail for England with a large quantity 
of machinery and skilled 
labor. Ilis success was 
almost instantaneous. lie 
obtained the adoption of 
the equipment by the war 
office, built factories in 
Great Britain, Franee and 
Germany, with branch offi¬ 
ces established throughout 
Europe, and supplied the 
whole British army with 
his outfits during the 
South African war. He 
became acquainted with 
many of the leading 
military men in the vari¬ 
ous continental capitals 
and for five years was 
wholly engrossed in this 
business, the success of 
which enabled him to 
retire in 1904. At an 
early age Mr. Lindsey 
beeame devoted to literary work. His mother 
v r as a graduate of Wheaton Seminary and 
through her influence and guidance he read exhaus¬ 
tively. lie began writing stories and verse when 
a child, but made no effort to publish until 1895, 
when Copeland & Day brought out a small book 
of verse which was followed in 1S9G bv a eolleetion 
of short stories called "Cinder-Path Tales.” The 
poems obtained immediate recognition and selec¬ 
tions from them w r ere included in Stedman's 
"Anthology of American Poets.” "Cinder-Path 
Tales” w’ere stories of athletics in a more popular 
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vein and several editions were printed. After his 
retirement he revived his literary inclinations and 
in 1909 published “The Severed Mantle,” a romance 
of the troubadour period. Mr. Lindsey was 
married Dec. 10, 1SS1, to Annie Hawthorne, 

daughter of George Sheen, and has one son, Kenneth 
Lovell Lindsey, and two daughters, Leslie Haw¬ 
thorne and Dorothy Lindsey. 
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SMITH, George Otis, director of the U. S. 
geological survey, was born at llodgdon, Me., 
Feb 22, 1871, son of Joseph Otis and Emma (Mayo) 
Smith. His father (1889-1905) 
served in the civil war as second 
lieutenant of the 11th Maine 
regiment, was secretary of state 
of Maine during 1881-84, and 
served as insurance commission¬ 
er during 1885-9.3. His first 
American ancestor was Itev. 
John Smith, who emigrated from 
southern England in 1030 and 
settled in Barnstable, Mass., 
where, in 1043, he married Su- 
sauna Hinckley, the sister of 
Hi Gov. Thomas Hinckley of the 
Plymouth colony. From them 
the line of descent is traced 
through John, and his wife Su¬ 
sanna —-; Thomas, and his 

wife Abigail -; Samuel, 

and his wife Bethia Chipman; 
Stephen, and his wife Deborah 
Ellis; Dr. Joseph Otis, and his wife Elizabeth 
Coffin; and Barnabas and his wife Maria L 
Small, who were the grandparents of George Otis 
Smith. The first of the fam ly to remove to Maine 
was Capt. Stephen Smith, who took part in the 
revolutionary war, and after the declaration of 
peace settled at Machias, Me., where he was ap¬ 
pointed the first collector of customs by Pres. 
Washington. The subject of this sketch was 
educated in the publie schools of Maine and at 
Colby College, where he was graduated in 1893. 
He made a special study of the science of geology, 
and took a post-graduate eourse at Johns Hopkins 
University in that subjeet, receiving the degree of 
Ph.D. there in 1896. lie was at once employed by 
the United States geological survey, first as an 
assistant geologist, and was engaged in geologie 
work in Michigan, Utah, Washington, and the 
New England states. He was appointed a geolo¬ 
gist of the survey in 1901, and in 1907 he suc¬ 
ceeded Charles D. Walcott as the fourth director 
of the survey. Since its establishment, the work 
of this organization has greatly expanded, its first 
appropriation beiug $100,000 as against $1,727,600 
for 1909. Its activities to-day include topographie 
mapping and geologie mapping and investigations 
in all parts of the United States; work in mining 
geology; geologie land classification and valuation; 
water resources investigations and mapping, both 
surface and underground; exploration, study, and 
mapping of Alaskan mineral resources; technologie 
work, including investigations of the various fuels 
and structural materials resources of the country, 
and into the causes of mine disasters. While con¬ 
tinuing its pursuit of purely scientific investigations 
as the necessary basis for all economic work, much 
of the present activity of the survey is productive 
of the most intensely practical results. Its haul 
classification of the past few years may be in¬ 
stanced as a striking example of where patient, 
scientific investigation is being turned to economic 
aeeount. The most purely geologie study of the 
western eoal fields by the survey stratigrapliers and 
paleontologists has made possible the accurate 


classification of these public lands by the coal 
geologists, so that now government eoal lands are 
being daily classified and valued, in forty-acre t racts 
on the tonnage-per-aere basis, with great benefit 
to the government. Mr. Smith has written a 
number of reports on areal, economic, petrographie, 
and physiographic geology, all of which were pub¬ 
lished by tlie survey. Mr. Smith is a fellow of the 
Geological Society of America and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and is 
a member of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, the American Forestry Association, the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, the Cosmos Club, 
and the University Club. He Is also president of 
the Washington Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion. lie was married, Nov. 18, 1896, to Grace, 
daughter of Stephen and Helen (Miller) Coburn, 
of Skowhegan, Me., and has two sons, diaries 
Coburn and Joseph Coburn, and two daughters, 
Helen Coburn and Elizabeth Coburn Smith. 

STEJNEGER, Leonhard, naturalist, was born 
in Bergen, Norway, Oet. 30, 1851, son of Peter 
Stamer and lngeborg Catharine (Hess) Stejneger. 
He w'as educated in youth at the Latin school of 
his native eity and was graduated at the Royal 
Frederie’s University, Kristiania in 1870; he 
took post-graduate courses there in philosophy anti 
law. Coming to the United States in 1881 he settled 
in Washington, D. C., and in 1SS2 was sent by the 
Smithsonian Institution on a scientific expedition 
to the Commander Islands and Kamchatka. He 
returned with large collections for the national 
museum in 1883. From 1884-89 he was assistant 
curator of birds in the national museum, and from 
1S89 curator of reptiles and batraehians, a position 
lie sill holds (1910). lie explored herpetologically 
parts of Arizona, New Mexico and Texas in 1889, 
and in 1894 joined one of Dr. G. Baur’s expeditions 
to the South Dakota “ bad lands.” On behalf of 
the United States fish commission he visited the 
Pribylof and Commander Islands in 1895 to study 
the fur-seal question, and upon his return a few 
months later he was commissioned by the president 
for a similar purpose and appointed a member of 
the United States fur-seal investigation commission. 
As sueh he visited the Pribylofs, the Commander 
Islands, Kamchatka, the Kuril Islands, Tiuleni 
Island, Japan and the Hawaiian Islands, in 1896-97. 
In 1898 he visited northern and western Europe 
for the purpose of studying various museums and 
attending the 4th International Zoological Con¬ 
gress at Cambridge, England. A similar trip 
was taken in 1901 when he went as a delegate 
from the Smithsonian Institution to the 5th 
International Zoological Congress held at Berlin; 
and during this period he pursued zoological and 
museologieal studies in the museums at Hamburg, 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, Florence, etc. 
During the summer of 1904, he undertook a biolog¬ 
ical reconnaissance of Switzerland, jointly with 
Gerrit S. Miller Jr., and after its conclusion attended 
the 6 th International Zoological Congress at 
Bern as a delegate of the United States govern¬ 
ment, the Smithsonian Institution and the national 
museum. He is the author of “Ornithological 
Results of Explorations in the Commander Islands 
and Kamchatka" (1885); the major portion of 
the volume on “Birds,” in the “Standard Natural 
History" (1885); “Contributions to the Natural 
History of the Commander Islands" (1SS3-99); 
“Review of Japanese Birds" (1886-94); “Con¬ 
tributions to the Hawaiian Avifauna" (18S7-SS); 
“Reptiles of the Death Valley Expedition, ISO 1 / * 
(1893); “ The Poisonous Snakes of North America ” 
( 1S95) ; “The Russian Fur-Seal Islands" (1S96); 
“Birds of the Kuril Islands" G89S); “The Asiatic 
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Fur-Seal Islands and Fur-Seal Industry” (1809); 
“The Herpetology of Porto Rico” (1904); and “The 
Herpetology of Japan” (1909); and is joint author 
with Gerrit S. Miller, Jr., of “ Plan for a Biological 
Survey* of the Pa lea re tic Region,” besides several 
hundred minor papers, chiefly on ornithology and 
herpetology in various scientific journals. He is 
a life member of the Bergen Museum; a member 
of the Academy of Sciences in Kristiania, Norway; 
the Washington A cade ay of Sciences; the Biological 
Society of Washington, I). C\, of which he served 
as president during 1907-0S; and of the Association 
of American Geographers; a fellow of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union and of the American Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science; an honor¬ 
ary member of the California Academy of Scicnecs; 
corresponding member of the Zoological Society of 
London; of the British Ornithological Union, and 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences; a member 
of the permanent international ornithological com¬ 
mittee, and of the commission on nomenclature 
international zoological congress. Mr. Stcjneger 
received a gold medal at the Paris Exposition of 
1900, for his writings on the fur-seal question, 
and was made a knight of the first class of the 
Order of St. Olaf, by King Haakon of Norway, in 
1900. He was married, Mar. 22, 1892, in Washington, 
I). C., to Marie, daughter of Jacob Reiners. 

EDGAR, James Clifton, physician, was born 
in New York city, June 14, 1859, son of James Alex¬ 
ander and Mary Eliza (Coe) Edgar, of English an¬ 
cestry. Ilis father, together with William A. Booth, 
established the firm of Booth A Edgar, sugar refiners. 
James C. Edgar spent his childhood in New York 
city and Elizabeth, N J. He attended St Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. II., during 1871-70, and was 
graduated at Lafayette College with the degree of 
Ph B in 1882. The degrees of A.B. and A.M. were 
conferred upon him by Lafayette in 1885 and 1880. 
Having decided to follow the medical profession' 
immediately upon graduating, he entered the 
medical department of New York University, and 
obtained the degree of M.I). in 1885, standing first 
in a class of 180 students. lie was interne at 
Bellevue Hospital for eighteen months, and in the 
spring of 1888 went to Germany to continue his 
medical studies, giving special attention to obstet¬ 
rics. While there he served for five months as 
interne in the Royal Frauen-Klinik of Munich, 
where he secured the post-graduate degree, and 
for a short time in the maternity hospital of 
Prague. Returning to New York, he was appointed 
adjunct-professor of obstetrics in the New York 
University. Prior to that time he had held the 
positions of instructor in pathology and assistant 
to the chair of obstetrics and during 1887-88 he 
also acted as assistant curator to Bellevue Hospital. 
In 1897 he became professor of obstetrics and 
clinical midwifery in Cornell University, and this 
position he still holds. He is also attending 
obstetrician to BeUe\*ue Hospital and surgeon to 
the Manhattan Maternity and Dispensary, and a 
member of the New r York Academy of Medicine, 
the American Academy of Medicine, the American 
Gynecological Society, the New* York Comity 
Medical Society, Bellevue Alumni Society, the 
University Club, the Century Association, the 
Tuxedo Club, and the Rockaw*ay Hunt Club. Be¬ 
sides publishing several important addresses and 
other articles, Dr. Edgar is the author of “Text 
Book of Obstetrics” (1903); and “ Bathing during 
the Menstrual Period” (1904) ; he edited “ Winekel’s 
Obstetrics” (1SS9), regarded as the best, modern 
book upon this subject, and has been called to 
lecture before various medical colleges. Dr. Edgar 
has a mind w*ell stored wdth useful information upon 


all vital questions of the day, as well as with matters 
pertaining to his specialty. Not only has he dis¬ 
tinguished himself in actual practice, but he has 
contributed much to the advancement of medical 
science in general, many valuable papers from his 
pen appearing from time to time in the standard 
medical works, lie was married in New* York city, 
May 29, 1899, to Ellen Muriel, daughter of James 
Taylor Soulter. 


PEARSON, Richmond, diplomat, was bom at 
Richmond Hill, Yadkin co., N. C., Jan. 26, 1852, 
son of Richmond Mumford and Margaret McClung 
(Williams) Pearson. Ilis father (q.v.) was an 
eminent lawyer, a judge of the superior court and 
chief justice of the supreme court of North Carolina, 
1858-78; and his mother w*as a daughter of “Col. 
John Williams of Knox,” United States senator 
from Tennessee and his wife Malinda White, whose 
father, Gen. James W hite (q.v.) w*as founder of 
the city of Knoxville. His grandfather w*as Rich¬ 
mond Pearson, who married Elizabeth Mumford, 
became a lieutenant in the revolutionary army 
and was commander of a company at Cowan’s 
Ford when Gen. William Lee Davidson was killed, 
lie is also a descendant, through his paternal 
grandmother, of William Brewster, the Pilgrim, 
and among his ancestors of this line w*as Richard 
Christopher, a judge of the district court in Connec¬ 
ticut. Richmond Pearson, the subject of this 
sketch, w*as educated at Horner’s school, Oxford, 
N. C., and at Princeton University, being gradu¬ 
ated at the latter A.B. in 1872 and A.M. in 1875, 
when he delivered the valedictory and the master’s 
oration. His chief study having been law, he was 
licensed to practice in July, 1874, and in the fol¬ 
lowing August was appointed U. S. counsul at 
Venders and Ucgc, Belgium. This post he re¬ 
signed in 1877 and resumed the practice of law in 
partnership with John D. Davis m St. Louis, Mo., 
until the death of his father, in 1878, called him 
back to North Carolina to administer the estate, 
lie soon became interested in politics and affiliating 
himself w*ith the Republican party,w*as elected to 
the North Carolina legislature 
in 1S84 and again in 1886. In 
1894 he w*as elected to represent 
in congress the 9th Carolina 
district, which had been Demo¬ 
cratic for twenty-five years. He 
was reelected in 1896 and again 
in 1S98, serving in congress on 
the committee of foreign affairs 
as well as on its sub-committee 
of three, which drafted the resolu¬ 
tions declaring w*ar against Spain. 

His retirement w*as soon followed 
by an appointment as consul to 
Genoa, Italy, in 1901, and in the 
following year he became Ameri¬ 
can minister to Persia. He dis¬ 
charged the duties of this office 
with such success that Pres. 

Roosevelt cabled his “commen¬ 
dations for energetic and efficient 
service,” and in 1907 he w*as accordingly advanced to 
the more important post of envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Greece and Montenegro. 
Mr. Pearson is a man of great tact and keen judg¬ 
ment, his legal and social training admirably 
fitting him as an intermediary in international 
questions, and to represent his country with the 
dignity befitting a great nation. He is a member 
of the Metropolitan Club of Washington, D. C., 
the American Whig Society of Princeton, and the 
Massachusetts Society of Mayflower Descendants. 
He w*as married in Richmond, Va., Mar. 30, 1882, 
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to Gabrielle, daughter of James Thomas, Jr., of 
Richmond, and has two children, Marjorie Noel 
and James Thomas. 

TRUDE, Alired Samuel, lawyer, was born in 
Devonshire, England, April 21, 1846, son of Samuel 
and Sally (Downs) Trude, both descendants of 
English farmers. His parents emigrated to the 
United States shortly after the son's birth, and 
lived at Lockport, N. V., Lindsay, Canada, and 
finally in Chicago, 111. The son was educated in 
the Old Union school of Lockport, and was gradu¬ 
ated at the Union College of 
Law in Chicago in 1870. He 
was admitted to the bar the 
following year, and immediately 
commenced to practice law. His 
first case of public interest was 
the defense of one Thomas Lin- 
don, a coachman, who had 
secretely married the daughter 
of his millionaire employer, who 
sought to annul the marriage 
by law. The court room being 
near the mayor’s office in the 
Rookery building, Chicago, the 
mayor, happening to overhear 
the argument of the young 
lawyer, became so much inter¬ 
ested in him that he engaged him 
to prosecute in behalf of the city 
a case against three notorious 
gamblers. This was Mr. Trude ’s 
first criminal case and he secured 
a conviction. It marked the beginning of 
his rise to the position of one of the foremost 
legal lights of the United States. The mayor, 
Joseph Medill, who was editor and principal owner 
of the Chicago “Tribune,” gave him other similar 
cases, and after retiring to private life and to his 
editorial w r ork on the “Tribune,” Medill regularly 
employed him to defend his paper in various libel 
suits and actions of tort. It was always the aim 
of the Chicago “Tribune” to print the truth 
regardless of consequences, particularly as affecting 
men in public life, and for a period of over twenty- 
seven years, during which Mr. Trude defended 
that paper, nearly all the verdicts were “ not guilty,” 
and no plaintiff ever recovered punitive damages. 
Another of his prominent clients w'as Wilbur F. 
Storey, owner and editor of the Chicago “Times,” 
known as the “fighting editor.” He w r as a 
bitter enemy of grafters in public office, wdiom he 
flayed relentlessly in the columns of his paper. 
I hiring a period of ton years Mr. Trude probably 
defended over 500 civil and criminal libel suits, 
and the almost universal verdicts of not guilty 
both justified the policy of Storey’s paper and 
indicated the caliber and abilities of his attorney- 
at-law. One of the most important of these cases 
against Storey wtus tried in August, 1876, when 
Gov. Ludington of Wisconsin sought to extradite 
the editor and remove him to that state for trial 
on the charge of criminal libel against the Milwaukee 
chief of police. A requisition w'as issued on Gov. 
Beveridge of Illinois, and Mr. Trude in his argument 
opposing the issuance took the position that as 
Storey w^as not physically present in Wisconsin 
when the libe* was published, he could not have 
fled from that jurisdiction, and therefore w^as not 
a fugitive from justice. The governor accepted 
this view and refused to extradite. Mr. Trude also 
defended many libel suits against the “Inter- 
Ocean” and other Chicago newspapers. In one 
notable instance his role of defending w r as changed 
to that of prosecuting, in the case of Lehmann 
against the Chicago “Herald” for libel, and as 


usual he w f on the case, his client receiving a verdict 
of $25,000, although it w T as a case bitterly con¬ 
tested. Mr. Trude has successfully defended in 
Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky and Missouri a large 
number of persons charged with murder and other 
crimes, but he never accepted a retainer on the part 
of a burglar or any professional criminal. At the 
October term of 1901 of the criminal court Trude 
defended Robert E. Burke, the political boss of 
Illinois, who as oil inspector under Mayor Harrison 
w r as charged with conspiracy in appropriating 
$65,000, $30,000 of which he had returned to the 
city comptroller in fear and trepidation. The 
judicial construction of a defective ordinance by 
Trude and an obsolete statute warranted the 
three presiding justices in deciding that the total 
sum of $65,000 belonged to Burke, and that he 
unwittingly robbed himself of the $30,000 which 
he had returned to the city treasury. Probably 
the most celebrated case in which Trude appeared 
as leading counsel w T as that of Patrick Prendergast, 
charged with the murder of Mayor Carter H. 
Harrison, Oct. 29, 1893. He w’as employed to 
prosecute by the state and family of the murdered 
man. Few r cases, if any, had such reinarkanle 
ramifications in state and federal courts. Trude" 
and his associate, James Todd, successfully con¬ 
ducted the case to the end. The trial w T as begun 
before the distinguished jurist, Theodore Brentano, 
and a jury, at the December term, 1893, of the 
criminal court of Cook county, Ill. The defendant 
was found guilty and sentenced to die on Mar. 23, 
1894. After the case had nearly run the gamut 
of the Illinois courts, the day fixed for execution 
had passed. A coterie of brilliant lawyers, S. S. 
Gregory, Clarence Darrow r and James S. Harlan, 
petitioned Judge Chetlain to have the question of 
the present mental condition of Prendergast 
determined by the court and a jury. Trude 
objected to the jurisdiction assumed by Judge 
Chetlain, and the case w T as then assigned to Judge 
John B. Payne, who impaneled a jury, and the 
question of the sanity of the prisoner was again tried. 
He w r as found to be sane, whereupon he w T as 
sentenced to die on July 13, 1894. A petition for 
a w’rit of habeas corpus was presented to Judge 
Peter S. Grosscup of the United States circuit 
court, and a stay of execution asked. Able argu¬ 
ments w r ere made by the three lawyers for the 
condemned, and a few r hours before the time fixed 
for the execution, the court in an elaborate opinion 
refused to interfere and the prisoner was hanged, 
though the legal conflict in his behalf w T as con¬ 
tinued up to the gallow r s and the hour of death. 
Mr. Trude w r as engaged as counsel in a number of 
important will contests, among them that of 
Wilbur F. Storey, mentioned above, and that of 
Amos .1. Snell, in both of which he was successful. 
Mr. Trude w r as for fifteen years general counsel 
for the Chicago City Railway Co., and for ten 
vears the trial attorney for the Chicago & Alton 
liailroad Co. He has never been an aspirant for 
political office, but served on the board of education 
for eight years (1892-1900), serving as president 
for tw r o terms. He was a delegate to the National 
Democratic convention in 1896, and a delegate at 
large in 1900. Mr. Trude was married Apr. 7, 
1868, to Algenia D , daughter of Daniel Pearson 
of Appledore, Kent, England, and they have five 
children: Alfred Percy; Algenia, wife of Jacob 
Kern ; Daniel Pearson; Cecelia Sacre, wife of 
Harold Wilkins, and Walter Scott Trude. 

HILDEBRAND, William Francis, chemist, 
w r as born at Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, Dec. 
12, 1853, son of William and Anna (Post) Hille- 
brand. His father, a native of Nieheim, West- 
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E halia, was a physician by profession and an amateur 
otanist and horticulturist, who wrote “The Flora 
of the Hawaiian Islands,” to which islands he 
had removed in 1850. The son’s education was 
begun in private schools of Honolulu, lie took the 
eourse at the College school in Oakland, Cal., 
attended the Punahou College near Honolulu, 
and Cornell University (1870-72), and then went 
to Hcidcll)erg University, receiving there the de¬ 
gree of Ph.l). in 1875. He finished his studies 
with one year and a half at Strassburg (1870-77), 
and a year at the Freiberg Mining Academy in 
Saxony, 1877-78. After a year as assayer, in 
Leadville, Col., he became chemist to the U. S. 
geological survey (1880), a position he held 
till 1008. He was transferred to Washington, 
I). C., in 1885. Since 1892 he has also filled the 
chair of professor of general chemistry in the 
National College of Pharmacy, which is now affili¬ 
ated with the George Washington University 
Prof. Ilillcbrand began his studies of chemistry 
at Heidelberg under Robert Bunsen and Hermann 
Kopp, and in addition took up mineralogy as a 
minor subject which subsequently proved of the 
greatest value to him in his work on the geological 
survey. He has made a specialty of inorganie 
and mineral chemistry, and is a recognized author¬ 
ity upon the cheinieal side of mineralogy and upon 
the analysis of minerals and rocks. To him is 
eredited the discovery of several new mineral 
species and he has added much to the present- 
day knowledge of rare and complex minerals. 
As chemist of the geological survey he has pub¬ 
lished many papers bearing upon the composition 
of mineral species, the distribution of certain 
elements in nature and on methods of analysis. 
His most important publication is “Analysis of 
Silicate and Carbonate Rocks,” a number of 
editions of which have been published and which 
has become a standard work in this as well as 
other countries. On July 1, 1908, he severed his 
connection with the geological survey and became 
ehief chemist of the bureau of standards in Wash¬ 
ington. He has taken an active part on several 
committees of chemists charged with the improve¬ 
ment and simplification of certain methods of 
technieal analysis and has been closely connected 
with the development of the American Chemical 
Society, serving as councillor for a number of 
years as a member of the committee < n papers 
and communications and other committees. He 
was president of this society in 1906. He is an 
honorary meml>or of the Colorado Scientific Society, 
and was its president in 1885, is a fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, memlx?r of the American Philosophical 
Society, and of the National Academy of Sciences, 
corresponding member of the Konigliche Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften, of Gottingen, and mem¬ 
ber of the Cosmos Club of Washington. Dr. 
Hillebrand was married Sept. 6, 1881, to Martha 
May, daughter of Sardeus I) Westcott of Perrys- 
burg, O., and has two sons, William Arthur and 
Harold Newcomb Hillebrand. 

NICHOLS, Charles Fessenden, physician, was 
born at Salem, Mass., Feb. 20, 1846, son of Charles 
Saunders and Amelia Ann (Ainsworth) Nichols. 
His first American ancestor was Thomas Nichols, 
who came to America in 1667 and settled in Ames- 
bury, Mass. The line of descent is traced through 
Thomas, Thomas, David, lehabod and Charles 
Saunders. Through his paternal grandmother, he 
is descended from Jerathmeel Pierce, a forbear of 
Benjamin Pierce, the mathematician, and on his 
mother’s side he is descended from Edward Ains¬ 
worth who settled at Roxbury, Mass., about 1647; 


and from Thomas Green Fessenden, the poet and 
author. Dr. Nichols received a thorough education 
in the public and private Schools of Salem, and 
after studying in Germany for two years (1864-66, 
took the medical course at Harvard, where lie was 
graduated M.D. in 1870. He served as interne 
in the Massachusetts General hospital and the 
Carney hospital, becoming house physician in 
the latter. He then resumed studies in the 
homeopathic school of medicine with the Wessel- 
hoefts of Boston. In 1872, by invitation of Chief- 
Justice Allen of Hawaii, he went to Honolulu for 
the purpose of testing the merits of the homeo¬ 
pathic treatment in leprosy and other diseases 
prevalent there. So successful were the results 
that Dr. Nichols numbered among his patients 
members of the royal family, with the leading 
chiefs, missionaries and foreign residents. Re¬ 
turning to Boston in 1874, lie was associated with 
his former preceptor, Dr. W. P. Wessclhocft. At 
this time he was made editor of the “New England 
Medical Gazette.” In addition to his medical prae- 
ticc and professional writing Dr. Nichols has evinced 
interest in various branches of natural science, 
contributing papers to “Harper’s Magazine," 
“Folk-Lore,” ‘ New England Magazine,” “Over¬ 
land Monthly,” “Science,” “Popular Science 
Monthly" and “Review of Reviews" on tropical 
climates, general climatic subjects, ferns and Poly¬ 
nesian life. While in the Hawaiian islands he 
made a collection of tree shells of unique interest. 
Before goiug to Germany lie had served as curator 
of coins anu catalogs in the Peabody Academy of 
Science (1860-64), and his personal collection of 
American coins, made in Salem and Marblehead, 
consisting of specimens whose genuineness is un¬ 
questioned, is of much value. During 1S91-92 
Dr. Nichols was a member of the editorial staff of 
“Science.” His articles at this time on the Koch 
controversy, (1S91), created wide interest, a claim 
for the prediscovery, by the homeopathic school, 
of Koch’s method of treatment for tuberculous 
disease being enforced by a strong argument for 
the scientific trainiug and status of the homeopath¬ 
ists. Dr. Nichols has published numerous bro¬ 
chures urging caution in the use of inoculable and 
vaccinal serums. In articles 
analyzing the hoodoo witchcraft 
(“Pule Anaana,” “Tabu,” etc.) 
of Polynesia, he contributed 
authoritatively to the study of 
the religious and political status 
and events in Hawaii and Poly¬ 
nesia. Following a paper by 
him in the “Review of Reviews" 
of March, 1895, upon the effects 
of the southwestern climates on 
tuberculosis, the American In¬ 
valid Aid Society was founded 
with Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
as president and Julia Ward 
Howe and Dr Nichols as vice- 
presidents. From the time of its 
establishment this organization 
has been instrumental in annually 
sending twenty to one hundred consumptive invalids 
to the high altitudes of the Southwest, with a per¬ 
centage of ninety permanent recoveries. Dr. Nich¬ 
ols’s relations wdth Wendell Phillips, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, John Boyle O’ Reilly and Edward Ev¬ 
erett Hale have identified him as a reformer. He 
is a member of the American Institute of Homeo¬ 
pathy, of Massachusetts, Boston and International 
Homeopathic Medical Societies, the Organon So¬ 
ciety, New York Society for Humane Medical 
Research (vice-president 1908-09), American Anti- 
Vivisection Society, and the Society of Missions 
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Children (Honolulu). He was married first, May 7, 
1884, to Grace Belle, daughter of James S. Houston 
of Boston; and second, June 9, ISOS, to Anna 
Jenetta, daughter of Benjamin Yon Arenberg. 
He has one daughter, Cherry Elizabeth, and one 
son, Fessenden Arenberg Nichols. 





BALDWIN, James, author and educator, was 
born in Hamilton county, Ind., Dec. 15, 1841, 
son of Isaac and Sarah (Clayton) Baldwin, and a 
descendant of John Baldwin, who died near Deep 
River, N C., in 1751. A family tradition relates 
that the father of this John 
Baldwin was one of the early 
eolonists of Virginia and the 
disinherited son of an English 
nobleman. William Bald¬ 
win, the son of John, was 
bom at Deep River in 1720, 
and became a local minister 
of considerable note in the 
Society of Friends. He was 
the father of twelve sons and 
the great-great-grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch. 
Isaae Baldwin, the father of 
James, was one of the early 
pioneer settlers of Indiana, 
going to Wayne county with 
his parents in 1819, and after¬ 
wards establishing a home in 
Hamilton comity, then an 
unbroken wilderness. Sixty 
years ago there w r as no good 
system of public schools in Indiana, and James 
w r as educated ehiefly at home and in a small 
school maintained ‘bv the Society of Friends. 
From earliest childhood he was a devoted 
lover of books, and all the time that eould 
be spared from work was devoted to study 
rather than to play. Although having no definite 
instruction in composition, his first and chief 
ambition was to become a w riter of useful books, 
and at the age of eleven his first story, “The 
Two Soldiers, was published in “Forrester's 
Boys and Girls Magazine,” New York. He taught 
in the district schools of his owui neighborhood for 
four years (1865-09), and then organized the 
publie sehools at Noblesville, Ind., establishing 
there one of the first graded school systems in the 
state. In 1873 he organized a similar system on a 
larger scale at Huntington, Ind., and was super¬ 
intendent of sehools in that growing city for ten 
years In connection with these schools he estab¬ 
lished a library of several hundred volumes for the 
use of his pupils. This at first was considered an 
innovation and some doubted its advantages. 
The library, however, soon became a model for 
many others in that state and elsewhere. In the 
meanwhile, Mr. Baldwin did not forget his early 
literary aspirations, and in 1882 his “English 
Literature” w r as published, embodying his methods 
of teaching literature and containing illustrative 
criticism from many sources. Like most first 
works of ibs kind it was not free from blunders, and 
it never reached a second edition; but it won 
recognition for its author, and the facility of De 
Pauw University conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Ph D. lie was soon aftenvard offered a 
responsible position in the educational department 
of Harper & Brothers, New r York city, and his first 
work w r as to prepare for that publishing house a 
series of school readers. He then became an 
assistant editor of Harper’s periodicals, serving in 
that capacity until 1894, when he became identified 
w T ith the editorial department of the American Book 
Company. Dr. Baldwin has written, edited, or 


otherwise assisted in the production of perhaps 
half of the school readers noiv used in the United 
States, and he has won recognition as a leading 
authority on the subjeet of children's books and 
reading. Besides compiling several series of stand¬ 
ard readers, he is the author of over fifty volumes 
on a variety of subjects, ranging from a “Fairy 
Reader” for youngest pupils to a “ Life of Abraham 
Lincoln” and a manual of “Systematic Readings 
in the Encyclopaedia Britanniea”. Ilis “Story of 
Siegfried” (1882) and “Story of Roland” (1883) 
are recognized classics, and his “ Book Lover ”( 1884) 
has passed through many editions and enjoys 
a large sale abroad. The sales of his various books 
have for several years exceeded 1,000,000 copies 
annually. The general aim of his w ritings has been 
to form good literary tastes. Said the Newark 
“News:” “An instinct, apparently unerring, for 
w'hat will interest, and sound judgment as to the 
information needed by children of different ages, 
combined to make his productions entertaining 
and of solid worth. In his long list there seems to 
be no volume which has failed to find its niche— 
proof that the author divines desires on the part 
of readers, and satisfies those desires to a marked 
degree.” Mr. Baldwin has also been an occasional 
contributor to educational periodicals and the lead¬ 
ing magazines. 

BIDDLE, Clement, patriot and soldier, w r as 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., May 10, 1740, son of 
John and Sarah (Owen) Biddle. Descended from 
one of the early Quaker settlers and proprietaries 
of West Jersey, he retained his connection with 
the Society of Friends until the commencement of 
revolution. In early life he engaged in com¬ 
mercial pursuits. In the winter of 17G3-G4 he 
joined a Quaker company, organized for the pro¬ 
tection of a party of friendly Indians who bad 
sought refuge in Philadelphia from the band of 
the so-called “Paxton Boys,” who had recently 
massacred some peaceful Indians of Lancaster. 
The outlaw's threatened to invade the eity, but 
the vigor of the military preparations cheeked 
their progress. When news was received of the 
passage of the Stamp Act in the British house of 
commons, Clement Biddle and his brother Ow;en 
were signers of the celebrated non-importation 
resolutions in Philadelphia, Oct. 25, 1765. When 
the war broke out, he assisted in forming the 
volunteer company of light infantry knowrn as the 
“Quaker Blues,” of which he was chosen an officer, 
in 1775 On July 8, 1776, he w'as appointed deputy 
quartermaster-general for the “ Flying Camp” and 
also for the militia of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, with the rank of colonel. He took part 
in the battle of Trenton, and, with another officer, 
was selected by Washington to receive the swords 
surrendered by the Hessian officers. He was 
also engaged in the battles of Princeton, Brandy¬ 
wine, Germantown, and during the winter of 
1777-78 shared the privation of the American 
army in the camp of Yallcy Forge, where he was 
commissary-general under Greene. He took part 
in the battle of Monmouth, but in 1780 resigned 
his military commission owing to the pressure 
of private affairs, though during the whiskey 
insurection in 1779 he resumed military activity 
for a short time, as quartermaster-general of 
Pennsylvania militia, accompanying Washington’s 
expedition for the suppression of the rebellion. 
On Nov. 10, 1780, Pres. Washington made him 
marshal of the court of admiralty of Pennsylvania. 
He ardently supported the state constitution of 
1776, and participated in the organization of the 
federal constitution in 1787. Later he held the 
office of notary public, and became known for his 
skill in the adjustments of marine losses. After 
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Sept. 23, 17SS, he was one of the justices of the 
court of common pleas for the county of Phila¬ 
delphia. He was an intimate friend of Washing¬ 
ton, with whom he maintained a frequent cor¬ 
respondence. Col. Biddle was married twice, 
lie died in Philadelphia, Pa., July 14, IN14. 

BEDEL, Timothy, soldier, was born at Salem, 
Rockingham co., N. II., about 1770. lie re¬ 
moved to Haverhill, X. 11., and during the French 
war of I860 served as lieutenant in (Ioffe’s regiment, 
in Canada. On July 5, 1775, he became a captain 
of rangers, and on Jan. 13, 1770, was commissioned 
colonel of the 1st regiment of New Hampshire 
troops. He served in the Northern army under 
Schuyler, and subsequently was with Montgomery 
at the taking of St. John’s, on the Sorel. He 
commanded the foree at the Cedars, near Montreal, 
but while he lay ill at Laehine, his foree was at¬ 
tacked by the Indians under Brant, and surren¬ 
dered without resistance by order of the command¬ 
ing officer, (-apt. Butterfield. The blame was 
thrown on Bedel, and he was deprived of his com¬ 
mand at the instigation of Gen. Arnold, July 30, 
1770. Later, however, he was reinstated, and 
subsequently served as major-general of the 2d 
division of New Hampshire militia. He died at 
Haverhill, N. H., in February, 17S7. 

CHAMBERLAIN, George Earle, eleventh 
governor of Oregon (1902-0G) and U.S. senator, was 
born near Natehez, Miss., Jan. 1, 1854, son of 
Charles Thomson and Pamelia H. (Arcliw) Cham¬ 
berlain. His father was a physician. One of his 
ancestors, his father’s great-uncle, was Charles 
Thomson, a native of Maghera, Derry, Ireland, 
who was brought to this country in his youth, and 
became noted as a scholar and as a patriot (being 
ealled by John Adams “the Sam Adams of Phila¬ 
delphia”), and served as secretary of congress from 
1774-17S9. Another ancestor, Dr. John Archer, was 
a presidential elector in 1801, and a member of con¬ 
gress from Harford county, Md., in 1801-07, and his 
son Stevenson Arelier (grandfather of Sen. Cham¬ 
berlain), represented Harford county in congress 
during 1811-17, and was a justice of the supreme 
court of Maryland from 1823-1848. George Earle 
Chamberlain, after attending public and private 
schools in his native city, became a clerk in a general 
merchandise store, but in 1872 resumed his studies 
at Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va. He was graduated at that institution in 
1870, receiving the degree of B.L. in the law depart¬ 
ment, and that of A.B. in the academic department. 
Owing to the depressed condition of the South at 
that time, there were no openings for ambitious 
young men and he emigrated to Oregon, reaching 
the state in December, 1S76. After teaching in a 
district school near Albany, Ore., for a time he 
settled there, and for two years, 1877-79, served 
as deputy clerk of Linn county. In 1879 he began 
to practice law with Hon. Lawrence Flinn at 
Albany; in 1880 was elected to the lower house of 
the state legislature where he served for one term; 
in 18S4, was eleeted district attorney for the third 
judicial district and held the office for two years. 
On May 21, 1S91, he was appointed attorney- 
general of the state by Gov. Pennoyer, being the 
first to hold that office, and at the election in 1S92 
was chosen to sueeeed himself by a majority of 
500. At the expiration of his term of office (1S94) 
he removed to Portland, Ore., and resumed the 
practice of law, from which he was called in 1900 
to serve as district attorney of the fourth judicial 
district. In 1902 he was elected governor of the 
state for the four-year term beginning Jan. 12, 
1903, and in 1900 he was reelected for the term 
ending Jan. 11, 1911. At the general election of 
4908, however, he was chosen by the people as 


United States senator. A majority of a Repub¬ 
lican legislature was thus pledged to elect him, 
although a Democrat, to the senate as the people’s 
choice for that position, which it did in Jan. 19, 
1909. lie took his seat in the following March, for 
the term expiring Mar. 3, 1915. Sen. Chamberlain 
is a member of a number of social clubs and of 
Masonic and other fraternities. He was married 
at Natchez, Miss., May 21, 1879, to Sallie Newman, 
daughter of Augustus T. Welch, and has two sons 
and four daughters. 


MARTIN, Bradley, Jr., capitalist, was bom 
in New York city, Julv 0, 1873, son of Bradley and 
Cornelia (Sherman) Martin. IIis father was born 
at Albany, X. Y., Dee. 18, 1841, the son of Henry 
Hull and Anne (Townsend) Martin, and was a 
graduate of Union College, in the elass of 1803. 
lie was very popular at college, being a member 
of the Sigma Phi fraternity, one of the most ex¬ 
clusive social organizations in the eollcge, president 
of the principal literary society, and for a time 
editor of the college monthly. He thus began at 
college the social career in vvliieh he subsequently 
attained such a conspicuous place as a leader of 
society both in America and Europe. From 
Union, lie entered the Albany Law School, and was 
admitted to the bar soon after. lie practiced his 
profession until the increasing demands upon him 
as manager of an extensive estate absorbed all 
his time, lie served in the eivil war as first 
lieutenant in the 93rd regiment, N. G. 8. N. Y. 
He was a trustee of the Metropolitan Trust Co., 
of New York, a member of the American Geograph¬ 
ical Society, the American Museum of Natural 
History, a patron of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and a member of the New Metropolitan, 
Knickerbocker, Union, New York, and Racquet 
and Tennis clubs of New York, the Marlborough 
and St James elubs of London, England, and the 
Society de Sport, de File de Puteaux, Soci6t£ du 
Polo, and Travellers’ Club of Paris, France. His 
son Bradley Martin, Jr., was educated by private 
tutors, and entering Christ Church College, Oxford, 
England, was graduated in 1894, 
receiving the degree of M.A. 
from the institution in 1897. 
lie was graduated at the Har¬ 
vard Law Sehool, in 1S97. He 
is a director of the Standard 1 

Trust Co., the Van Norden 
Trust Co., the Hudson TrustCo., / jh* 
of New Jersey, and the Nine- / 
teenth Ward Bank. He is the f £ 
author of a number of articles 
ou economies, published in the 
“ Nineteenth Century Magazine, ” 

London, which have eaused 
favorable comment. Ilis favor¬ 
ite recreations are shooting, 
fishing, motoring, travelling and 
deer-stalking; he has several 
shooting places in England, 
and his estate, Fetteresso Castle, 
is one of the show places of 
that country. Mr. Martin is a member of the 
Union, Knickerbocker, Racquet, Manhattan, Metro¬ 
politan, and Meadow Brook clubs of New York 
city, the St. James, Bachelor, Hurlingham, Rane- 
lagh and Hastings clubs of London, and the 
Cirque de Bagatelle, L’Automobile de Franee 
and the Travellers’ Club of Paris, Franee. He 
was married at Beaufort Castle, Scotland, 
Nov. 2, 1904, to Helen Margaret, daughter of 
Henry Phipps of Pittsburg, Pa., and they have 
two sons: Ilenry Bradley and Howard Townsend 
Martin. 
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COOLEY, Edwin Gilbert, educator, was born 
at Strawberry Point, Clayton co., Ia., Mar. 12, 
1857, son of Gilbert and Martha (Hammond) 
Cooley, and grandson of Abner Cooley, a soldier 
in the revolutionary war. The first of the family 
in America was Benjamin Cooley, who settled in 
Springfield, Mass., in 1041. lie was many times 
trustee of the village of Springfield, and both he 
and his son were officers in King Philip’s war. 
Edwin G. Cooley was educated in the public schools 
of his native place, where his father was post¬ 
master after having served as an officer in the 
civil war. He later attended the Iowa State 
University and the University of Chicago, being 
graduated Ph.B. at the latter in 1895. In his 
youth he served an apprenticeship in w'agon- 
making, and for a few r years engaged in selling 
machinery. Lnmediately after leaving the state 
university in 1878, he began teaching school. 
He became principal of the school at Straw'berry 
Point in 1882, and at Cresco, the county seat of 
Howard county, la., in 1885. Having received 
a state teacher’s life diploma in 1889 he accepted 
the position of principal of the Aurora High School, 
East Side, Ill., and two years later, of the Lyons 
Township high school at La Grange, a suburb 
of Chicago. In 1899 he w^as elected principal of 
the Chicago Normal School, but before assuming 
the duties of that position was made superintend¬ 
ent of schools by the Chicago board of education, 
a position he held for nine years. During his 
incumbency there were about 300, COO school 
students in Chicago, about 6,000 teachers, some 
400 school buildings and 350 supervising offices 
under the control of the superintendent, and the ex¬ 
penditures exceeded 813,000,000 per annum. There 
were schools for cripples, blind, deaf, mute, and 
defective; fifty evening schools for such as cannot 
attend during the day; and cooking, sewing and 
various kinds of domestic art schools. Under Mr. 
Cooley’s administration the district superintend¬ 
ents w r ere not permitted to confine their efforts to 
specific areas but were sent here and there accord¬ 
ing to their special qualifications for the peculiar 
duties to be performed. The principals were 
organized into a regular body with which Mr. 
Cooley held monthly conferences, and regular 
teachers’ colleges for instructing the teachers 
and helping them with their daily work were 
established. He established also a rather imusual 
merit system, by which to make appointments 
and promotions. He pointed out the inadequacy 
of mere civil service examinations as a method of 
discovering fitness, contending that as they do 
not disclose patience, tact, moral courage, observa¬ 
tion, constructive ability, leadership, outlook or 
conscience, they should be merely auxiliary and 
not primary or fundamental.. In February, 1909, 
he resigned to accept the presidency of the publish¬ 
ing house of D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Cooley was a member of the state 
normal board of Iowa, 1890-96, and in 1894 was 
elected president of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association. He w T as president of the department 
of superintendence of the National Education 
Association in 1904, w r as elected president of the 
association for 1907, and served as its vice-president 
in the following year. In 1905 he was added to 
the membership of the National Council of Educa¬ 
tion, which is composed of the most distinguished 
representatives in the nation, and sustains an 
important advisory relation to state and national 
systems and projects of education. In 1905 the 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by the 
University of Illinois, and he w'as decorated by 
the Austrian government with the order of Franz 
Josef. lie is a member of the Union League, 


Iroquois, City, Press, Chicago, Athletic, and 
University clubs of Chicago. Air. Cooley was 
married at Strawberry Point, la., Jan. 1, 1878, 
to Lydia A., daughter of James B. Stanley, and 
has six children: Bertha, wife of M. A. Hansen, 
Susie II., wife of G. W. Riehardson, Dean S., Bessie, 
Gilbert, and Edwin Cooley. 


WILLIAMS, Francis Bennett, manufacturer 
and publicist, was bom in Mobile, Ala., Jan. 
18, 1849, son of Charles and Emily (Moore) Wil¬ 
liams, and a descendant of Obediah Williams, 
an Englishman, who came over in the eighteenth 
century, and served as a surgeon in Col. Stark’s 
regiment in the revolutionary war. He later 
settled in Watenille, Me. Ills paternal ancestors 
for four generations were successful lumberman, 
the line beginning at Moor’s Mills in New Bruns¬ 
wick and continuing on the Kennebec river in 
Maine in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
His father settled in Alabama before the civil 
war, where he owned and operated five sawunills. 
He died in 1801, and through the destruction of 
his estate by the ravages of war, the surviving 
family became dependent upon the son Francis. 
He was educated in the public schools and at the 
Spring Hill College. His first employment was 
on the Mobile Sc Ohio railroad, and later he became 
a civil engineer on the New r Orleans & Chattanooga 
railroad. As soon as he was able he gratified an 
inherited ambition to be a lumberman by buying 
cypress at Bayou Teclie mills and selling it in 
Texas. With Capt. John N. Pharr, he formed a 
partnership under the name of Pharr and Williams, 
which built a saw' mill in 1875, at Patterson, La., 
and equipped it with the first “steam nigger,” 
the first band saw and the first “shot gun feed” 
(all important devices now in general use) ever 
installed in the South. The firm of Pharr Sc 
Williams w'as dissolved in 1S92, and the present 
F. B. Will ini ns Cypress Co., a close corporation, 
w T as organized in 1902. The two mills owned 
and operated by this company, have a joint annual 
capacity of 40,000,000 feet of cypress lumber 
and the company is the largest holder of standing 
cypress timber in the South. Mr. 

Williams is reputed to be the pos¬ 
sessor of the largest fortune in 
Louisiana, the estate consisting 
principally of cypress timber, and 
large sugar, rice, and other in¬ 
terests . Patterson, 1 ong ago made 
famous by the Williams interest 
there, is located on the right 
bank of the Bayou Teche, a 
typical Louisiana waterway as 
immortalized by Longfellow ’sag 

“Evangeline.” Mr. Williams is'/ 
a staunch Republican and has 
devoted much of his talents, 
wealth, and time to the main¬ 
tenance of his party’s organiza¬ 
tion in Louisiana. In 1896 he was 
elected a state senator and served 
four years. In 1900 he was chosen chairman of 
the Louisiana Republican state central committee, 
lie is a member of the Boston, Pickwick, and 



&/3 


Louisiana clubs of New Orleans. He is a man of 
large views, is enterprising, affable, patriotic, a 
loyal friend and one whose distinguished success 
in life, has been the means of a staunch and sus¬ 
taining bulwark to the development and progress 
of his state. lie was married at Patterson, La., 
July 13, 1876, to Emily, daughter of Capt. Isaac 
D. Seyburn of the U. S. Navy, and has four sons, 
Chas. Seyburn, Lawrence Moore, Lewis Kemper 
and Harry Palmerston Williams. 
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BERGENGREN, Anna (Farquhar), author 
and editor, was born at Brookvillc, Ind., Dee. 23, 
1865, daughter of John Hansen and Frances 
Mary (Turner) Farquhar, of Scotch-English de¬ 
scent. Iler father was a lawyer and congressman, 
who after a short residence in Cincinnati, O., 
removed to Indianapolis, Ind., where he became 
president of a prominent banking house. Here 
the daughter received her early education in private 
sehools, showing a decided preference for literature, 
language, and art. She also attended a Maryland 
lioarding school for a short time. After the death 
of her father (in 1SS9) she resided in Boston, 
Mass., where she studied and taught singing, sang 
in a church choir, and edited a periodical devoted 
to music. She also studied music abroad in London 
and Paris, but was finally compelled to abandon 
her intention of a musical eareer by the loss of her 
voice through overwork. Iler spirit, however, 
was not daunted, and she turned to literature as 
a field for the exercise of her talents. Her first 
book was “A Singer’s Heart” (1897). It was 
in part autobiographical, in that it set forth the 
ambitions which had animated her in her thwarted 
musical career. This was followed by an anony¬ 
mous periodical publication “The Inner Expe¬ 
riences of a Cabinet Officer’s Wife,” for the mate¬ 
rials of which she drew upon her own knowledge 
of Washington political and social life. Although 
her shafts were aimed at types of character rather 
than particular individuals in real life, they were 
so feathered with truth and barbed with satire, 
that they made palpable and painful hits upon 
a number of Washington people, who bitterly 
denounced the unknown author. This was fol¬ 
lowed by “The Professor’s Daughter” (1899), and 
“ Her Boston Experiences” (1899), and the “ Devil’s 
Plough” (1901). It has been said of “Iler Bos¬ 
ton Experience:” “Any good Bostonian who 
doesn’t mind a bit of satire at his own expense 
may send this description of his beloved city 
to strangers and foreigners with the serene con¬ 
viction that they will thus gain a better idea of 
the place and society, than any number of guide¬ 
books could afford.” During 1899-1901, she 
served as associate editor of the “ National Maga¬ 
zine” of Boston, but in the autumn of the latter 
year she retired from all other occupations to 
resume writing. In 1904 she published “An 
Evans of Suffolk,” a story of Boston life. Miss 
Farquhar was married on Jan. 26, 1900, to Ralph 
Bergengren of Boston, who has had a varied career 
in newspaper work of that city as cartoonist, art 
and dramatic critic, and editorial writer. lie is 
also the author of a very clever book of humor 
ealled “In Case of Need” (1900), and various 
short stories in the magazines. 

KERN, John Worth, lawyer, was born at 
Alto, Howard co., Ind., Dec. 20, 1849, son of 
Jacob Harrison and Nancy (Ligget) Kern, grandson 
of Jacob Kern, and great-grandson of Adam 
Kern, who emigrated from Germany about 175S, 
and settled near Winchester Ya., founding Kems- 
town. He was educated at the high school at 
Kokomo, Ind., and at the University of Michigan, 
where he was graduated in 1869 He was admitted 
to the bar at Kokomo in the same year, and served 
as city attorney in 1871 $4; was reporter of the 
state supreme court in 1SS5-89; state senator in 
1893—97 ; special counsel for the U. S. < lovernment 
in the prosecution of the wreekers of the Indian¬ 
apolis National Bank in 1S93; special counsel for 
the state in the litigation testing the validity of 
the state railroad tax in 1894-95, and city attorney 
of Indianapolis in 1S97-1901. Mr. Kern was the 
Democratic candidate for governor in 1900 and 


again in 1904, and received in 1905 the complimen¬ 
tary vote of his party for the U. S. senate to 
succeed Charles W. Fairbanks. He was the 
candidate for the vice-presidency on the national 
Democratic ticket in 1908, while William J. Bryan 
was the candidate for president. He received 162 
electoral votes to 321 for James S. Sherman, the 
Republican candidate. As reporter of the supreme 
court, he edited and published seventeen volumes 
of reports (100-116 inclusive). lie is a thirty- 
second degree Mason; a Knight of Pythias; a 
member of the order of Elks; a member of the 
University and Century clubs of Indianapolis, 
which has been his place of residence since 18S9; 
and president of the Indiana Democratic Club. 
In politics he is an enthusiastic Democrat and 
has done much to maintain the principles of his 
party in Indiana. He has participated in every 
campaign since 1872 and has distinguished him¬ 
self as an eloquent and forceful leader. As a 
lawyer he has been recognized as one of the most 
learned and tactful in the state. His uniform 
courtesy and consideration arc distinct features 
of his character and arc always manifested with 
such grace and generosity as to render him a fav¬ 
orite with all his associates. Mr. Kern was married 
at Kokomo, Ind., Nov. 10, 1870, to Julia A., 
daughter of David Ilazzard, by whom he had one 
son, Frederick, and one daughter, Julia. She died 
in 1884, and he was married Dec. 23, 1SS5, to 
Araminta A., daughter of William Cooper, M. D., 
of Kokomo, by whom he had two sons, John 
Worth, Jr., and William Cooper Kern. 

DYER, George Rathbone, banker, was born in 
Providence, R. I., June 24, 1869, son of Elisha 
and Nancy Anthony (Viall) Dyer. His father (q.v.) 
was the forty-first governor of Rhode Island, and 
his grandfather the twenty-second governor of that 
state. He was educated in private schools of Provi¬ 
dence and at St. Paul’s School of Concord, N. II. 
and began his business career in the city of New 
York in the employ of the banking house of Laden- 
burg, Thalnian & Co. In 1900 he became identified 
with the firm of C. I. Hudson & Co., and on May 
1st of the following year he was admitted to the 
firm as a partner. This firm 
is one of the oldest brokerage 
houses in Wall Street and one 
with very extensive private 
wire connections all over the 
country. Col. Dyer has been 
identified with the National 
Guard of New York state for 
many years, having joined the 
7th regiment in 1889. Sub¬ 
sequently he joined the 12th 
regiment, and served as second 
lieutenant, then first lieuten¬ 
ant and then captain. He 
saw active serviee with his 
regiment in the Spanish-Amer¬ 
ican war in Cuba. He was 
promoted to be major of volun¬ 
teers on May 13, 1S98, elected 
major of the 12th regiment 
N. G. N. Y. in June, 1899, and 
colonel on Sept. 7, 1899, a position he still holds. 
Col. Dyer is a member of the Knickerbocker and 
Union clubs of New York city, the Meadow Brook 
Hunt Club and the Seawanhaka Yacht Club, the 
Society of Foreign Wars, Sons of the Revolution, 
and Military and Naval Order of Spanish-American 
War. He is past-commander of Old Guard Camp 
No. 19, Spanish-American War Veterans, and is a 
trustee of the Grant Monument Association. He 
was married Nov. 7, 1901, to Grace G., daughter of 
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Edward P. Scott of New York city, and has three 
sons, Walter G., Elisha and George R. Oyer, Jr. 

ALLEN, Charles Frederick, first president of 
the University of Maine (1871-79), was born at 
Norridgewock, Me., Jan. 28, 1816, son of William 
and Hannah (Titcomb) Allen, and a descendant 
in the eighth generation of Samuel Allen, who 
came to America in 1635 with his father, George 
Allen, from Braintree, Essex eo., England, and 
settled at Sandwich, Mass. From him the line 
of descent is traced through his son James, who 
married Elizabeth Perkins, their son James, 
who married Mary Bourne; their son Sylvanus, 
who married Jane Homes; their son James, who 
married Martha Athearn; their son William, who 
married Love Coffin, and their son M illiam, who 
was Mr. Allen’s father. William Allen, the father 
(1780-1873), was a surveyor and a register of 
probate in Somerset county, Me. The son was 



educated at Bloomfield Academy, and was grad¬ 
uated at Bowdoin College in 1839. After teach¬ 
ing at Kent’s Hill Seminary four years, he became 
a minister of the Methodist Episcopal church and 
presided over various churches in the Maine con¬ 
ference for nearly fifty years. Meantime he was 
secretary of the conference for seven years, and 
a delegate to the general conference of 1864, 1868, 
and 1880. In 1871 lie became the first president 
of the Maine State College of Agricultural and 
Mechanic Arts, now the University of Maine. This 
institution owes its existence to the land grant 
act of congress in 1862, introduced by Sen. 
Morrill of Vermont. The terms of the act were 
accepted by the Maine legislature of 1863, and two 
years later the legislature created a body politic 
and corporate known as the “ Trustees of the State 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts.” 
The trustees organized with lion. Hannibal Hamlin 
of Bangor, formerly vice-president of the United 
States and an enthusiastic supporter of the act 
when before congress, as president of the board. 
Differences of opinion over various matters, among 
them the location of the college, delayed the open¬ 
ing of the institution until the fall of 1868. The 
location finally selected was a beautiful site of 
360 acres lying along the bank of the Stillwater 
river, in Orono, eight miles from Bangor. At 
the opening of the college in 1868 the faculty 
consisted of only two, Prof. Merritt C. Fernald 
(below) and Samuel Johnson, the farm superin¬ 
tendent, and the entering class numbered thirteen. 
Prof. Fernald was made acting president, in addi¬ 
tion to his duties as professor, and served until 
l)r. Allen was appointed. In 1879 the latter re¬ 
turned to the ministry of the Methodist church, 
acting as presiding elder for three years, lie was 
a member of the committee to revise the hymnal 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. In 1872 he 
received the degree of D.l)., from Bowdoin and 
x from Wesleyan University. lie was married in 


1844 at Bath, Me., to Ruth Sibley, daughter of 
Moses Leland Morse of Worcester, Mass., and had 
four children: Mary Elizabeth, Isabel Sibley, 
William Albert and Charles Morse Allen. The 
last-mentioned son was a tcaeher of natural sciences 
at Wyoming Seminary, Pennsylvania, during 
1SS2-S9, and in 1889 became professor of chemistry 
in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Charles Frederick 
Allen died at Portland, Me., Feb. 9, 1899. 

FERNALD, Merritt Caldwell, second president 
of the University of Maine (1879-93) was born at 
South Levant, Me., May 26, 1838, son of Robert and 
Roxana (Buswell) Fernald, and a descendant of 
Dr. Reginald Fernald, who was the first physician to 
settle in New Hampshire, arriving at Portsmouth 
from England about 1631. The fine is traced 
through his son John, who married Mary Spinney; 
their son Thomas, who married Mary Thompson; 
their son Thomas, who married Sarah Fernald; 
and their son Dimon, who married Margery Fernald, 
and who was Prof. Fernald’s grandfather. He 
was left- fatherless at the early age of five years, 
and in consequence his education was acquired 
by the energetic and persevering overcoming of 
obstacles. lie commenced teaching when but 
a boy and close application to this work and his 
studies enabled him to enter Bowdoin College at 
the age of nineteen, where he graduated with 
honors in 1861. 11c received from this institution 

the degrees A.M. in 1864 and Ph.D. in 1881. 
In 1863 he became principal of Gould’s Academy, 
Bethel, Me. In the following year he began a 
post-graduate course at Harvard University, but 
in the spring of 1865 accepted the principalship 
of Moulton. (Me.) Academy, (now Ricker Classical 
Institute), which he left in 1866 to take charge 
of Foxcroft Academy, Foxcroft, Me. Two years 
later he became professor of mathematics at the 
newly established state eollcge, now the Univer¬ 
sity of Maine, at Orono, with which department 
was very soon associated that of physics. Courses 
were offered in general science, eivil engineering, 
mechanical engineering and agriculture at the out¬ 
set, and a course in technical chemistry was added 
a few years afterward. For seven and a half years, 
during the presidency of Dr. Allen (above), Prof. 
Fernald devoted himself more strictly to the work 
of his department, and upon Dr. Allen’s retirement 
he was called to the presidency, serving in that 
capacity, in addition to his work as a teacher, from 
March, 1879, to September, 1893, when he was 
obliged to resign on account of ill health. II is ad¬ 
ministration of the affairs of the institution was 
marked by vigor and thoroughness. From small 
beginnings, and in spite of many serious discourage¬ 
ments, the several courses of study were enlarged 
and enriched, the principal buildings erected, tho 
annual financial resources, independent of state 
appropriations, increased six-fold, the institution 
placed upon a firm basis, and its future success 
seemingly assured. It was also his good fortune to 
render timely service in connection with the effec¬ 
tive efforts made during his presidency to secure 
national legislation in aid of the land-grant col¬ 
leges. In 1896 with health partially restored he 
resumed a chair in the faculty of the college and 
during 1 898-190S successfully conducting the work 
of the department of philosophy, retiring in the 
latter year from active service. The degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon him by Bowdoin College 
in 1902, and bv the University of Maine in 1908. 
lie was married Aug. 25, 1865, to Mary Lovejoy 
Ileywood of Bethel, Me., and has five children. 

HARRIS, Abram Winegardner, third presi¬ 
dent of the University of Maine (1893-1901). was 
born at Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 7, 1858, son of 
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James Russell and Susan A. Harris. lie was 
educated in the Friends’ school of that city, from 
which he passed to Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town, Conn. Upon his graduation, in 1NS0, he 
taught mathematics for one year in the seminary 
at Williamsport., Pa. He then held for three years 
the position of tutor of mathematics in his Alma 
Mater, and after studying a year in Berlin and 
Munich, supplied the professorship of political 
economy in the same institution. lie subse¬ 
quently became assistant director of the offiec of 
experiment stations in the l T . S. department of 
agriculture in Washington, and after two years 
was made director. In 1893 he resigned this 
position to accept the presidency of the University 
of Maine at. Orono. During his service of eight 
and a half years rapid development took place. 
The faculty increased to fifty-five, and the student 
body to 411. The institution was broadened and 
reorganized so that it. now included a college of 
arts and sciences, a college of agriculture, a college 
of technology, with courses in civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering, electrical engineering and 
chemistry, a college of pharmacy, and a college 
of law. The agricultural experiment station 
established in 18X5 became a department of the 
college of agriculture. Perhaps the most important 
events during Pre . Harris’s administration were 
the passage of one bill by the legislature of 1897, 
making a fairly liberal appropriation for support 
for a period of ten years, and another bill changing 
the name from the State Uollege of Agriculture 
and the .Mechanic Arts to the University of Maine. 
This change took place after a bitter fight had 
been made by those opposed to the policy of 
expansion, a policy that had been pursued from 
the opening of the institution in 1868 to the present 
time, but which lack of means had prevented from 
assuming prominence until Pres. Harris undertook 
the administratiu of its affairs. In 1901, Pros. 
Harris resigned to become director of The Jacob 
Tome Institute at Port Deposit, Md. Its affairs 
were in confusion. The school had been furnished 
by its founder with a great endowment, and it had 
erected buildings unequaled in secondary educa¬ 
tion, but the plans for their use were as yet un¬ 
determined. In five years, Dr. Harris had defined 
the object, of the school, had coordinated its depart¬ 
ments, had directed the founder’s gift into channels 
where it was most generally useful, and had won 
for the school a place among the great secondary 
sehools of the country. He left Tome Institute 
in 1906 to accept the presidency of Northwestern 
University. Under his direction, increased growth 
has eoine to the university. The student body 
numbers over 4,000; two new schools have been 
founded the College of Engineering on the Evans¬ 
ton campus, and the School of Finance and Com¬ 
merce in the University building in the city of 
Chicago; the endownment has increased more 
than a milion dollars, so that the total value of 
endowments, buildings, and grounds, is more 
than nine millions, and in 1900 two new buildings 
were completed; the Swift Hall of Engineering 
and the Gymnasium, the latter embodying in 
addition to the usual features, some new ideas of 
the president, including a club room for men, 
offices for student enterprises, a ten-lap dirt track 
and a mammoth room with dirt floor which is large 
enough to accommodate a baseball diamond and 
two of the three fields. Dr. Harris is a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and in politics 
is a Republican. He is a member of the board 
of education of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and also of the Southern Education Society. He 
is also a member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Association for 


the Advancement of Engineering Education, the 
National Education Association, the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, the Sons of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, the Masonic order, and the University Club 
of Bangor, Me., Boston Mass., Baltimore, Md., 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago and Evanston, 
Ill., and of the Literary Club of Chicago. He was 
married Feb. 28, 1888, to Clara Virginia, daughter 
of Joseph Fletcher Bainbridgc of Philadelphia, 
and has one son, Abram Harris. 


FELLOWS, George Emery, fourth president 

of the University of Maine (1901- -), was born 

in Beaver Dam, \\ is., June 9, 1S5S, son of George 
and Emetine Electa (Gurnee) Fellows. Ilis father 
(1830-88) was a clergyman of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and a descendant of Samuel 
Fellows, a native of England, who came to America 
in 1629, and settled in Ainesbury, Mass. From 
this Samuel Fellows the line of descent is traced 
through his son Samuel, who married Abigail 
Barnard, their son Samuel, who married Sarah 
Webster, their son Joseph, who married Elizabeth 
Young; their son Samuel, who married Molly 
Ring; their son Jonathan, who married Elenor 
Weeks, and their son Joseph, who married Mary Ann 
Marks and was the grandfather of George E. Fel¬ 
lows. lie obtained his education at the Academy 
of the Northwestern University; at Lawrence 
University where he was graduated 1879; at the 
University of Munich (1XSX 89) and the Uni¬ 
versity of Berne, Ph.D. (1890). Immediately 
after liis graduation at Lawrence University he 
became principal of Eau Claire (Wis.) Wesleyan 
Seminary, and in this position lie displayed those 
qualities, as an educator, which have won him 
distinction He was for two years vice-principal 
of the Ryan high school at Appleton, Wis., and 
then instructor of the Central high school, New 
Orleans, La., until 1888, when lie went to Europe 
to continue his studies. After a brief period in 
the high school at \urora, Ill., following his return, 
he was called to Indiana University as professor 
of European history. Four years later, in 1895, 
lie became assistant professor of history in the 
University of Chicago, and continued as such until 
December, 1901, when he became 
president, of the University of 
Maine. During the eight years 
of his administration the univer¬ 
sity made rapid progress in many 
different directions. While the 
entire appropriations by the state 
during the first thirty-six years 
of its existence aggregated only 
$473,718, the state has contributed 
$459,000 in Pres. Fellows’ admin¬ 
istration, and in 1909 the legis¬ 
lature made an appropriation of 
$100,000 a year for four years. 

The attendance increased from 
411 students in 1902-03 to 888 
in 1909-10, and the faculty 
increased from fifty-five to 
eighty-five. The material equip¬ 
ment has been increased by 
three important buildings, a mechanical lab¬ 
oratory. a Carnegie library and an agricultural 
building, besides others of lesser importance and 
six fraternity houses. Moral development has 
taken plaee along all tines, but. it is most noticeable 
in the college of arts and sciences and in the college 
of agriculture, both of which have become very 
popular under Pres. Fellows’ regime. The entrance 
requirements have been increased to meet those 
of the Carnegie foundation. Pros. Fellows’ work at 
the university has been characterized by fine admin- 
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istrative qualities, by constant enthusiasm which 
lie imparts to the students, and by great popularity 
not only with members of the faeulty and the under¬ 
graduates, but with people of the entire state. 
His presenee at state educational conventions, as 
well as at farmers’ institutes and other publie 
meetings, has been a source of inspiration to many 
who have listened to his many publie lectures and 
papers. He has frequently appeared before legisla¬ 
tive committees in behalf of public state educa¬ 
tion, and by his convincing and eloquent argument, 
has won large appropriations from successive 
legislatures for the support of the state university. 
Personally, he is a man of high ideals, and a dis¬ 
tinct trait in his character is his generous apprecia¬ 
tion of the work of others. He is the author of 
“Outlines of the Sixteenth Century” (1895), and 
“ Recent European History” (1902), and numerous 
articles in various magazines upon the subjects 
of the day. He received the honorary degree of 
LL.D., from Bowdoin College, and L.H.D. from 
his alma mater, Lawrence University, in 1902. 
He is a member of New Orleans Aeademy of Science, 
the National Education Association, the Quad¬ 
rangle Club of Chicago, the ITniversity Club of 
Boston, the Twentieth Century Club of Bangor, 
of which he has been president since its foundation, 
the National Association of State Universities, 
of which he was secretary and treasurer, and the 
State Soeiety of the Sons of the American Revolu¬ 
tion in Maine, of which he was president. He 
was married in Randolph, Wis., Oct. 25, 1881, 
to Lucia, daughter of Hobart Russell of Fondulac, 
Wis., and has two daughters, and one son, Donald 
R. II. Fellows. 

CLARK, John Lewis, clergyman, was born at 
Decatur, Ill., Aug. 27, 1SG5, son of Milton and 
Sarah Ann (Lee) Clark. His father was a prosperous 
farmer in Illinois, and his mother came from the 
famous Lee family of Maryland and Virginia. 
Ilis maternal grandfather, Parker Lee, was an 
officer in the war of 1S12. John Lewis Clark was 
educated in the publie schools of Maeon eounty 
Ill., and took a correspondence course in the 
American School of Polities 
of Chicago 111., receiving his 
diploma in 1890. He also 
took the classical course in 
Lincoln Iffiiversity, Ill. (now 
the James Millikin Univer¬ 
sity), where he was graduated 
in 1891, president of his class. 
Meanwhile, having deter¬ 
mined to follow the ministry, 
he supplemented his college 
studies by a course in theolo¬ 
gy, and after being ordained 
minister in 1889, continued 
his theological studies at the 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, and was gradu- 
uated there in 1894. While 
attending Union Seminary he 
took a post-graduate course 
in New York University, from 
which he received the degree 
of A.M., in 1892. He became pastor for strangers 
in the Marble Collegiate Church, New York city 
in 1895, and in 1898 was called to the First (’umber- 
land Presbyterian Chureli of Chicago. There he 
remained about two years, during which lie served 
as moderator of the presbytery of Chicago, and 
was a delegate to the general assembly which met 
at Denver, Colo., in 1899. Becoming interested 
in the American Anti-Saloon League, lie removed 
to New York city in 1899, and accepted the appoint¬ 
ment of superintendent of that city, and soon after 



became secretary of the New York Anti-Saloon 
League, which position he still holds. He became 
assistant to Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D. 1)., of 
New York in 1902, and the following year was 
made assistant to Rev. Dr. Robert Mackenzie. 
For several years he was actively engaged with 
William Phillips Ilall in the twentieth eentury 
gospel campaign. In 1900 he received a eall to 
the Bushwiek Avenue Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn, over which he was installed in the 
following January, and during a pastorate of four 
years he introduced a number of innovations 
which have indicated the broadness and liberality 
of the man, one of them being an employment 
bureau in connection with the church, which not 
only has proven a benefit to those seeking work 
but has brought the ehurch into popular favor 
with the toiling masses. Under Dr. Clark the 
church increased from about 400 to about 1,000 
members in four years, and its regular income 
increased five-fold. lie also introdueed a con¬ 
firmation service, the major portion of which was 
arranged by himself, this being one of the first 
churches in the city of Brooklyn to hold such a 
service. I)r. Clark is a member of the Delta 
Upsilon fraternity, the Modern Woodmen of 
America, the Knights of Pythias, the Masons, the 
American Society of Comparative Religions, the 
Brooklv 11 -Forest Park Golf Club, and the Univer¬ 
sity Club of Brooklyn. The practical results he has 
achieved are largely due to his .strong personality, 
and to the high standard he has maintained *in the 
pulpit and in his work as a pastor. The harmony 
in his ehureh is perfect, and practicing as well as 
preaching true Christianity, he presents a worthy 
example to his congregation. He is large-hearted, 
generous and jovial, and as a speaker he has many 
outside calls for his services He was married 
June 2, 1894, to Marie Louise, daughter of Henry 
Campman of N T e\v York, and has three sons, 
John Dodge, Paul Milton and Lee Campman Clark. 

FORD, Sewell, journalist and author, was bom 
in South Levant, Piscataquis county. Me., Mar. 
7, 1S68, son of John Fairfield and Susan (Morrill) 
Ford. Ilis ancestors were pioneer colonists of 
Maine, his great-grandfather being Abner Ford, 
who removed from Massachusetts to Jefferson, Me., 
about 1820, and later became the first settler in 
Fordhain, Me. His father served during the 
civil war in the 1st Maine cavalry, and also on 
board the frigate “ Brooklyn.” The son was 
educated in the publie schools of Maine, Kansas, 
Michigan, and Massachusetts. His first position 
was as a reporter on the “Daily Laborer,” of 
Haverhill, Mass., after his graduation at the Haver¬ 
hill high school, in 1887. He began his literary 
career as a reporter at the age of nineteen years. 
In this capacity he was on the Baltimore "Globe” 
and Baltimore “World” during 1890-91, and on 
the New York “ Dispatch,” during 1891-93. 
He was subsequently employed in various editorial 
capacities, includin' that of managing editor of 
the American Press Ass >ciation, until 1903, when 
he decided to devote his talents to the production of 
fietion, and resigned his position with the associa¬ 
tion In 1903 he published "Horses Nine, Stories 
of Harness and Saddle,” which was well received 
by the eritics. It- constitutes a powerful argument 
against cruelty to animals, for scarcely any svm- 
patlie ie reader could elose the book without a 
feeling of kinship with the horse. This was fol¬ 
lowed by “Trilegate of M .igador and other Cedarton 
Folks” (1907), all stories of the daily life and ad¬ 
ventures of natives of the New Jersey coast at 
home and abroad, told in the vein of humor that 
pervades all Mr. Ford’s literary work. Next 
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appeared u Shorty McCabe,” in which lie created 
a character, the tremendous success of which was 
said to rival Dunne’s “Mr. Dooley.” Like the 
latter, “Shorty” who is a genial, “ professor of 
physical culture,” is also a philosopher and a wit. 
Another “Shorty” volume, entitled “Side-Stepping 
with Shorty,” followed a year later. In 1908 
Mr. Ford published “Cherub Devine,” a humorous 
novel which also had a wide circulation, and in 
1909 appeared “ Honk, llonk,” being “ Shorty’s” ac- 
count of his experiences in becoming a motorist. 
Mr. Ford was married at Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 11, 
1SS9, to Lillian Mayberry, daughter of Nathan C. 
Sylvester, of Haverhill, and has two children, 
liazel Helen, and Torrey Sylvester Ford. He 
is a member of the Salmagundi Club, New York. 

BLACKSTONE, Timothy Beach, president of 
the Chicago A Alton railroad, was born at Black- 
stoneville, a suburb of Branford, Conn., Mar. 2S, 
1S29, son of Capt. James and Sarah (Beach) Blaek- 
stone. Ilis father was a farmer and served as a 
eaptain in the Connecticut militia during the war 
of 1812. lie held various local offices in the town 
and often represented it in the state legislature. 
His influence was wide and always for good. The 
son received his education in the publie schools of 
the state, and at the age of seventeen years beeaine 
a school teaeher. Ilis railway service began in 
Oetober, 1S47, when he entered the employ of 
the engineering department of the New York A 
New Haven railroad as rodinan. He was en- 

f aged on the construction of the Stockbridgc & 
Mttsfield railroad as assistant engineer during 
1848—49, and was assistant engineer of location 
in the construction of the Vermont Valley railroad 
during 1849-51. In May of the latter year he 
went West and beeaine identified with the Illinois 
Central railroad as division engineer of surveys, 
location, and construction. He was chief engineer 
of location, construction, and maintenance of the 
Joliet & Cliicago railroad during 1S5G-C1, when 
he was eleeted president of the road. lie held 
that position until January, 1S64, when he became 
identified with the Chicago & Alton railroad, 
first as a director, and in April of the same year as 
president. He soon beeaine a power in the admin¬ 
istration of the road’s affairs, and although more 
conservative in his management and enterprises, 
his administration was eminently successful. Mr. 
Blackstone retired from the presidency in 1899. 
The road was incorporated as the Chicago & Alton 
Railway Co. He was a large contributor to worthy 
charities, including the town of his birth, to which 
he donated the beautiful < Blackstone library, 
one of the finest structures in the eountry, as a 
memorial to his father. He was married Oet. 
20, 1S6S, to Isabella Farnsworth, daughter of 
Henry B. Norton of Norwieh, Conn., and they 
had two sons who died in infancy. Mr Black- 
stone died in Chieago, Ill., May 20, 1900. 

FORD, Thomas Pownall, manufacturer and 
inventor, was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 9, 
1856, son of Thomas aud Ann (Proddow) Ford. 
His father was a ship carpenter and stairbuilder 
by trade who came to this country in 1S36, making 
his home at Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y r . He 
invented a ship’s berth (patented in 1S72) whieh 
by means of universal joints maintained a level, 
despite the pitch of the vessel, and he designed 
and built the paddle boxes on the old Sound 
steamers, Bristol and Providence, which were 
the first of the kind constructed. The son was 
educated at Cooper Institute New York, and in 
1872 began to earn his own living as ship carpenter, 
but found the trade uncongenial and the work 
too limited in its scope. In 1876 he obtained a 


position with Otis Bros. & Co., elevator builders, 
and remained with that firm for eighteen years. In 
1SS4 he was sent to the London branch, to fill the 
position of superintendent, and during his five 
years’ stay there obtained several patents on 
elevators, sueh as noiseless valves, a lever operat¬ 
ing deviee and a speed regulator. Returning in 
1889, he held a similar position in the New Y T ork 
offiee for four years, and then in 1893 organized the 
Thomas P. Ford Co., for the purpose of manufactur¬ 
ing and selling specialties invented by him. These 
inventions include the Ford pump regulating valve, 
the standard deviee for all 
classes of steam pumps, 
patented in 1893, the chief 
merit of which is its in¬ 
destructible character, the 
only perishable part being 
a leather cup in the top 
piston; the Ford automatic 
pump governor, patented 
1S99, whieh wall regulate 
pumps used for returning 
to the boiler the water due 
to condensation from drying 
and heating coils, radiators, j 
or any system of steam 
heating. It is designed to 
regulate the speed of the 
pump, so that it will be 
in exact proportion to the 
amount of condensation 
to be returned. By this 
automatic action all the water which accumulates 
in the system is pumped back to the boiler at a 
very high temperature, thereby effecting a saving 
of fuel. The Ford compound steam trap, patented 
Apr. 30, 1901, which is the only one containing large 
outlets on all pressures; the Ford controller, patented 
Apr. 19, 1904, which fills a requirement created by 
the general increase in the height of buildings and 
the use of electrie pumps for supplying open tanks. 
It is a positive pressure device, superseding the 
method of wiring from the pump up through the 
building to a float and switch in roof tank. The 
Ford by-pass valve, combining the principles of a 
number of patents designed to connect the delivery 
and suction pipes of pumps wdiich are used on 
closed systems, such as power, gas engine and 
electric pumps, and where it is desired to maintain 
a uniform pressure. The pressure ean be varied 
by adjusting the weight in the top-lever. Among 
his other inventions are a controlling deviee 
wliich effects a positive shut-off and prevents the 
“creeping” of large pumps, and a consequent loss 
of steam; a damper regulator; a forced draught 
regulati lg valve for controlling positive pressure 
blowers, whieh admits the full volume of steam, 
or closes tight on variation in the pressure; a 
baek-pressure valve used to regulate the pressure 
on the exhaust v T hen used for heating; the Ford 
regulating valve, which controls the admission of 
steam to the pump in proportion to the variation 
in the water-pressure on the discharge end of the 
pump; an open tank controlling system, an arrange¬ 
ment of the Ford regulating valve and balanced 
tank valve, ■which insures a constant, steady 
house supply; a forced draught regulating valve; 
a pump governor; a pump regulating valve; a 
rheostat regulator; high and low pressure reducing 
valves, the one capable of maintaining redueed 
pressure as high as fifteen pounds, the other capable 
of reducing high pressures down to any point 
above fifteen pounds; a water-pressure reducing 
valve. Mr. Ford was married in Toronto, Canada, 
May 10, 1 SSI, to Elizabeth Franees, daughter 
of James Crossen of Cambellford, Out., aud has 
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three ehildren: Thomas Burton; E. Norma, and 
Stuart P. Ford. His eldest son, who is associated 
in business with his father, patented a speed 
regulator for automobiles at the age of twenty- 
four. 

KAUTZ, August Valentine, soldier, was born 
at Ispringen, Baden, Germany, Jan. 5, 1828, son 
of George and Dorothea Kautz. His parents emi¬ 
grated to America in the year of his birth, settling 
near Ripley, Brown Co., O., where they engaged, 
in farming, and where the son was educated. At 
the outbreak of the Mexican war enlisted as a 
private in the 1st Ohio volunteers. He served 
until its close, and returning home in 1S45 he 
entered the U. S. military academy, West Point, 
and was graduated in 1852. lie was then assigned 
to the 4th infantry as 2d lieutenant, and during 
the next few years served in Washington and 
Oregon territory, gaining distinction as an Indian 
fighter. He was wounded during the Rogue river 
hostilities of 1853-55, and again on Puget Sound 
in 1850 He traveled in Europe in 1859-60, and 
on his return was appointed captain in the Gth 
U. S. eavalry (May 11, 1801). With this regiment 
he served through the peninsular campaign of 1802, 
was commissioned colonel of the 2d Ohio cavalry, 
Sept 2, 1862, and from December of that year till 
April, 1863, he had command of Camp Chase, 
Ohio. He was then assigned to the command of a 
brigade of cavalry, with which he took part in the 
eapture of Montieello, Ky., by Gen. Samuel P. 
Carter, May 1, 1863, and was engaged in the pur¬ 
suit and capture of the confederate raider, John 
Morgan, whom he prevented from crossing the Ohio 
near Parkersburg, July 19. lie served with the 
army of the Ohio as chief of cavalry of the 23d 
eorps, and being transferred to the east, was made 
brigadier-general of volunteers and given command 
of the eavalry division of the army of the ‘James 
(May 7, 1864). On June 9, 1864, he attacked 
Petersburg with his small eavalry force, for which 
action he was brevetted lieutenant-colonel, and 
took part in the four days’ battles, June 12-16, 
1864, in which his efforts were seconded by the 
eolored troops under Gen. FI inks. lie took part 
in Wilson’s raid in June, encountered Wade Hamp¬ 
ton at Sycamore Church, in September, and as 
commander of the 1st division, 25th army eorps, 
he participated in the movement 
leading to the surrender of the 
confederates at Appomattox and 
led his division of colored troops 
into Richmond, April 3, 1S65. 
He was brevetted colonel in the 
regular service for gallantry in 
the action on the Darbytown road, 
Va., Oct. 7, 1864, and brigadier- 
general and major-general forfield- 
scrv ices during the war, March 13, 
1865. Tlie same year he served 
on the military commission to try 
the conspirators in the assassina¬ 
tion of Pres. Lincoln. On July 
28, 1866, he was appointed lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel of the 34tli infantry 
and in 1869 was transferred to 
the 15th infantry, commanding the regiment during 
the expedition against the Mesealero Apaches, 
whom he succeeded in establishing on their reserva¬ 
tion (1870-71). He was promoted colonel of the 
8th infantry, June S, 1874; commanded the de¬ 
partment of Arizona from 1875-77; was stationed 
at Angel Island, Cal., from 1878-S6, and then at 
Niobrara, Neb., till 1890. On April 20, 1S91, he 
was appointed brigadier-general, and on Jan. 5, 
1892, was plaeed oil the retired list of the army. 
Gen. Kautz published several small works and 
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military treatises, among them: “The Company 
Clerk’’ (1863); “Customs of Service for Non- 
Commissioned Officers and Soldiers” (1864); 
“Customs of Service for Officers” (1886); and 
“Operations South of the James River” (in “ Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War”)* He died at Seattle, 
Wash., Sept. 4, 1S95. 

KAUTZ, Albert, naval offieer, was born at 
Georgetown, O., Jan. 29, 1S39, brother of August V. 
Kautz. Appointed acting midshipman under the 
old law, Sept. 28, 1854, he entered the U. S. Naval 
Aeadeiny, Annapolis, Md , and 
was graduated in 1858. From 
that date until July, 1S60, he 
served in the home squadron, 
as it was then eallcd, on the 
frigates Colorado, Roanoke and 
Savannah and the sloop-of-war 
Saratoga. lie was promoted 
passed midshipman, Jan. 19, 

1S61; master, Feb. 23, 1861, 
and lieutenant, April 21, 1861, 
thus making the three steps 
in as many months, a most 
unusual instance of rapid ad¬ 
vancement. In May, 1S61, he 
served on the U. S. steamer 
Flag, of the North Atlantic 
blockading squadron, and in 
the following month was 
placed in command of the 
prize brig Hannah Balch, off 
Charleston, S. C , with orders to 
proceed to Philadelphia. Misfortune now overtook 
him, as the brig was captured, June 25, 1861, within 
sight of Cape Hatteras, by the privateer Winslow, 
Capt. Thomas Crosson. Taken into port in North 
Carolina, he was placed on parole for two months; 
then, his parole being withdrawn, he was confined 
in Henrico county jail, Richmond, Va., by order of 
Pres. Davis, in retaliation for the imprisonment of 
captured confederate privateers in the Tombs 
prison, New York city. Here he remained imtii 
October, 1861, when he was released on parole, and 
permitted to go to Washington for the purpose of 
effecting his own exchange. In Richmond he had 
an interview with the confederate secretaries 
Benjamin and Mallory, and, in Washington, with 
Pres. Lineoln and Sees. Seward and Welles, and 
with Capt. John L. Worden and Lieut. George L. 
Selden. lie was exchanged for three confederate 
lieutenants Nov. 14, 1861, who were sent south 
under a flag of truce. The same exchange included 
350 confederate prisoners, eaptured at Hatteras 
inlet in August, 1861, for whom were returned 350 
federal soldiers captured at the battle of Bull 
Run in July, 1S61. This was the first exchange of 
prisoners authorized by Pres. Lineoln and his cabi¬ 
net in the eivil war. In January, 1862, Kautz was 
ordered to the flagship Hartford and served on Far- 
ragut’s staff while commanding the first division of 
great guns in the engagements with forts Jackson 
and St. Philip, the Chalmette batteries, and in the 
eapture of New Orleans in April, 1862. He had 
command of the howitzers, under Capt. Henry Bell, 
in New Orleans, and here figured in another historic 
event, hauling down the lone star flag from the city 
hall, which Mayor Monroe had refused to strike, 
and afterwards hoisting the stars and stripes on 
the custom house. Kautz continued on the Hart¬ 
ford during the engagements with the batteries at 
Vieksburg in June and July, 1862, but in August 
he was seized with malarial fever and sent North 
on sick leave. In 1863 he served in the Juinata, of 
the West India squadron; and in 1864-65 was 
first lieutenant of the sloop of war Cyane in the 
Paeifie. He was promoted lieutenant-commander 
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May 29, ISG5; served on the Winooski, of the home 
squadron, and the flagship Pensacola, of the Pacific 
squadron ( January, 18Gti-August, 1SGS); was on 
the receiving ship New Hampshire, Norfolk (Decem¬ 
ber, 1SG8-May, 1809); on duty at the Boston navy 
yard (May, lS69-August, 1871), and was light¬ 
house inspector at Key West, Fla. (April, 1872- 
Oetober, 1873). Being promoted commander 
(Sept. 3, 1872) he was assigned to the Monoeaey, 
of the Asiatic squadron, there continuing during 
the next two years (1873-75). He was lighthouse 
inspector in Cincinnati, O. (January, 1870-July, 
1SS0); in eommand of the Michigan on the lakes 
(August, 1880-August, 1883); on duty in the 
bureau of equipment, navy department (March— 
July, 1881); equipment officer at the Boston navy 
yard (July, 1884-Oetober, 1SS7), and on leave 
traveling in Europe (November, lS87-December, 
18S8). After his promotion as captain, June 2, 
1SS5, he served at the Portsmouth (N. II.) navy 
yard; was president of the naval examining and 
retiring board; eommandant of the Newport (It. I.) 
naval station and on other shore duty, and on the 
receivir.g-ship Wabash in Boston, lie was pro¬ 
moted commodore, April G, 1897, and ordered to 
the command of the station in Newport, It. I. 
There he continued until placed in eommand of the 
Paeifie station, in October, 1898, with the Phila¬ 
delphia as his flagship. Upon the retirement of 
Itear-Adm. Bunce, Oct. 2-1, 1898, he was advanced 
to rank as his successor. In March, 1899, the 
condition of affairs at Samoa, which had been seri¬ 
ous for some months, readied a climax. The 
German consul at Apia had been at odds with the 
British and American consuls and the chief-justice, 
in supporting the claims of Hataafa against those 
of Malietoa-Tanus, the newly-elected native king. 
The Philadelphia was accordingly ordered to Apia 
to protect American rights under the Berlin treaty. 
On his arrival Adm. Kautz found a state of anarchy 
which culminated in the murder of an American 
guard at the consulate and a British seaman by 
native adherents of Mataafa, encouraged, as was 
alleged, by an incendiary proclamation issued by 
the German eonsul. A conference between the 
American and British consuls, Adm. Kautz and the 
commander of a British warship in port resulted in 
the bombardment of the native positions at Apia 
under control of Mataafa, and the concentration of 
the followers of his opponent in the struggle for the 
kingship. The U. S. government sustained Adm. 
Kautz in the position he had assumed, and the Brit¬ 
ish government concurred in endorsing her own 
commanders, but while no official utterance from 
the German emperor defined his position in the 
matter, the press throughout the empire bitterly 
denounced the bombardment as brutal and unneces¬ 
sary. 5 The affair was further complicated by alle¬ 
gations that shells and weapons of German make 
had been used by the Samoan insurgents. Upon 
his return to the United States Adm. Kautz was 
retired, having reached the age limit. He died, 
at Florence, Italy, Feb. 5, 1907. 

CRAIGHEAD, Edwin Boone, third president 
of Tulane University, was born at Ham’s Prairie, 
Callaway co., Mo., Mar. 3, 1861, son of Isiah Oliver 
and Francis J. (Payne) Craighead, of Scot eh de¬ 
scent. He was educated at Westminister College, 
Fulton, Mo., and at Central College, Fayette, Mo. 
While at the latter institution he showed marked 
ability and won medals both for oratory and scholar¬ 
ship. He was graduated in 1SS3, and after spend¬ 
ing several months selling books, he became a 
school teacher at Neosho, Mo. During 1SS4-S6 
he was a student at Vanderbilt University, and 
also taught in Nashville eollege for women. He 
next spent two years studying in Europe, one 


in Leipzig, and one in Paris, France. In 1888-89 
he taught Greek at Emory and Henry College, 
Emory, Va., and in the latter year was elected 
president of Pryor Institute of Jasper, Tenn. 
In 1890 he was ealled to Wolford College, Spartan¬ 
burg, S. C., when he taught languages, but re¬ 
signed in 1893 to aeeept the presidency of the South 
Carolina Agricultural and Meehanieal College at 
Clemson in the same state. Four years later 
(1897) he was eleeted president of Central College, 
succeeding Dr. Tyson S. Dines. After ably filling 
this post for four years, he was ealled to the presi¬ 
dency of the State Normal School, Warrensburg, 
Mo., whence in 1901 he was eleeted president of 
Tulane University to sueeeed Edwin A. Alderman. 
Under his administration Tulane has become 
one of the largest and the best endowed univer¬ 
sities in the South, having in equipment and 
endowment S8,000,000, a student body number¬ 
ing 1G0O, and 192 professors and instructors. It 
has the following colleges: the colleges of arts 
and sciences and engineering, having an endow¬ 
ment of SI,500,000; the medical department, 
having an endowment of approximately $1,000,000; 
the law department, not endowed; the dental 
department, not endowed; the Newcomb College 
for Women, with resources of approximately 
$4,000,000, and the teaehers eollege, established 
in 1909, and at present without endowment. 
Dr. Craighead was an original member of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and is a fellow of the American Scientific 
Association. The University of Missouri con¬ 
ferred upon him the degree of LL.D., in 1S9S, 
and the University of the South the degree of 
D.C.L., in 1907. He was married at Fayette, Mo., 
Aug. 6, 1889, to Kate, daughter of Dr. B. F. Johnson, 
and has two sons and one daughter. 


DOHSE, John, manufacturer, was bom in 
New York city, Feb. 2G, 1857, son of John and Mina 
(Altmann) Dohse. His father eame to the 1 nited 
States from Rostock, Germany 
in 1855 and settled in New 
York city. John Dohse was 
educated at the Parish Sehool 
of St. Mark’s ehureh, Free Ger¬ 
man school and publie schools 
of New York city and attended 
the College of the City of New 
York for two years (1809-71). 

In 1S71 he entered the employ 
of A. Keppehnan in the dye 
stuff business in New York 
eity and in 1SS0 he beeame 
bill clerk with John W. Masury 
A Son. When this concern was 
incorporated in 1S83 Mr. 

Dohse was made secretary, 
and in 1SSG he beeame its 
general manager. Upon the 
death of Mr. Masury in 1895, 

Mr. Dohse was made president 
of the company, a position he 
held until his death. The 
company prospered from the beginning, and 
became one of the largest paint concerns in 
the country. Mr. Dohse was president of the 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of New York, 
and of the Paint Manufacturing Association of 
the United States. He was a director of the 

Assurance Company of .America and of the 
Terminal Bank of Brooklyn. He was married in 
New York eity, Nov. 14, 1SS9, to Aliee E., daughter 
of Charles Quin of Brooklyn and had two children, 
Elsa and John, Jr. He died in New York eity, 
Sept. 2, 1902. 
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DREW, Morrill Newman, lawyer, was born in 
Fort Fairfield, Me., May 17, 1SG2, son of Jesse and 
Clarissa (Wellington) Drew. His earliest American 
ancestor was John Drew, who sailed from England 
to Plymouth, Mass., about lGb'O. From this John 
Drew anti his wife Hannah Churchill the line is 
traced through Nicholas and his wife Abigail 

*-; Nicholas and his wife, Bathsheba 

Kempton; Stephen and his wife, Jerusha Bryant, 
and Stephen and his wife, Anna Bisbee, who were 
Mr. Drew’s grandparents. Jesse Drew was in the 
custom service for about twenty years; he held 
various town offices and 
was a member of the 
Maine legislature. Mor¬ 
rill N. Drew fitted for 
college at the Nichols 
Latin School, and was 
graduated at Bates col¬ 
lege in 1SS5. After a 
course at the Boston 
University Law School, 
from which lie received 
the degree of LL.B., he 
finished the requisite 
legal reading in the office 
of Powers Powers at 
Houlton, Me., and was 
admitted to the bar of 
. Androscoggin county in 

^1SS5. Hi opened a 

law office at Fort Fair- 
field and was not long in acquiiing an extensive 
practice. He was county attorney for Aroos¬ 
took county during 1887-90. He represented 
Fort Fairfield in the Maine house of represen¬ 
tatives in 1891-94 and served on important 
committees. In the summer of 1S93 he moved to 
Portland. Me., and from that time on practiced 
his profession in that city. In 1902 he was elected 
a representative from Portland to the 71st Maine 
legislature, serving on the committees on the judi¬ 
ciary and the committee on rules. In 1904 he was 
reelected to the legislature and was chosen speaker 
at the session in 1905, having a large majority over 
his principal opponent for that position. He maue 
an able and popular speaker, being thoroughly 
posted in parliamentary usage, absolutely impartial 
in his rulings and possessing a clear, strong voice. 
Able, popular and energetic, Mr. Drew succeeds in 
what he undertakes whether business or politics. 
He served as a director of the Presque Isle 
National Bank; he organized and was the first 
resident of the Fort Fairfield National Bank, and 
e is now vice-president and treasurer of the United 
States Trust Company recently organized in Port¬ 
land. He is president of the Stanton Club, a mem¬ 
ber of the Portland Athletic and Country clubs, Sons 
of the American Revolution, Society of Colonial 
Wars, trustee and treasurer of the Westbrook 
Seminary, president of the Maine State Universal- 
ist convention, member of the Maine State Bar 
Association, the Masonic fraternities and the Shrine. 
Mr. Drew was married Dec. 30, 1892, to Louise S., 
daughter of Jesse Davis of Lisbon, Me., and has 
one son, Jesse A Drew. 

BALDY, John Montgomery, physician, was 
born at Damille, Pa., June 16, I860, son of Edward 
Hurley and Henrietta Cooper (Montgomery) Baldy, 
and a descendant of Jacob Baldy, who came to 
America about 1730, settling in Berks county, Pa. 
On the maternal side he is descended from Thomas 
Cooper, the eminent scientist (q.v.). The subject of 
this sketch was educated in St. Paul's school, Con¬ 
cord, N. II., and in the medical school of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania where he was graduated M.D. 


in 18S4. In the following year he engaged in the 
practice of his profession at Scranton, Pa., specializ¬ 
ing in gynecology, in which branch he became a 
recognized authority. He was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of gynecology at the Philadelphia Polyclinic 
in 1S91 and still retains that position. He was 
connected with the gynecological department of 
the Pennyslvania hospital in 1S93-1905, the St. 
Agnes hospital, 1S91-94, and the Philadelphia 
dispensary, 1SS5-S9. He has been surgeon to 
the Gynecean hospital since 1S91, and consulting 
surgeon in the Jewish hospital since 1906, and the 
Frederick Douglass Memorial hospital since 1903. 
Dr. Baldy has made a thorough study of his special¬ 
ty, the results of which are embodied in his “Amer¬ 
ican Text-book of Gynecology” (1895). He is a 
founder member of the International Gynecological 
and Obstetrical Society of which he was vice- 
president at its meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, in 
1896. He is a member of the American Gynecolog¬ 
ical Society and served as its treasurer during 
1895-1907, and as president in 1908, and a member 
of the Philadelphia Obstetrical Society of which 
he was president in 1907-08. He is also a member 
of the American Medical Association, the Penn¬ 
sylvania State and Philadelphia County medical 
societies, the Southern Gynecological and Surgical 
Society, the Philadelphia Art Club, and the Society 
of Colonial Wars. During 1S81-S4 he was a mem¬ 
ber of the National Guard of Pennsylvania, attain- 
ing the rank of first sergeant in Co. F of the 12th 
regiment and being honorably discharged in the 
latter year. Dr. Baldy was married in Philadel¬ 
phia, Aug. 5, 1896, to Edith Lyndsey, daughter of 
George W. Turner of Washington, D. C. 

BURGESS, [Frank] Gelett, author and illus¬ 
trator, was born in Boston, Mass., Jan. 30, 1866, 
son of Thomas Harvey and Caroline Matilda 
Brooks (Tuppcr) Burgess, and a descendant of 
Thomas Burgess, a native of England, who landed 
at Salem, Mass., in 1630 and settled at Duxbury, 
Mass., in 1637. From this original American 

ancestor and his wife Dorothy —-, the line 

of descent is traced through their son John who 
married Mary Worden; their son Samuel and his 

wife Elizabeth -; their son Thomas and 

his wife Mary Covill; their son Steven and his wife 
Temperance Wing; and their son Charles G., 
and his wife Anne Prince, who were the grand¬ 
parents of Gelett Burgess. He was educated 
in the English high school at Boston and at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where 
he was graduated B.S., in 1SS7. After serving 
as draughtsman on survey work for the Southern 
Pacific Railway Co., for three years, he in 1901 
went to the University of California as instructor 
in topographical drawing. During this period 
he devoted more or less attention to authorship, 
and when he left the university it was to become 
associate editor of “The Wave,” incidental to his 
professional occupation as a designer. But his 
original vocation steadily became secondary to 
that of literature. During 1895-97 he was editor 
of “The Lark” and thereafter he became a general 
contributor to magazines. He was. in London 
one year, on the staff of “The Sketch,” and re¬ 
sided in San Francisco from 1900 to 1904, when 
he settled in Boston, Mass. In 1906 he was an 
associate editor of “ Ridg way's.” In spite of 
his New England training, and his flitting from 
place to place, Mr. Burgess is identified in the 
public mind with San Francisco. Furthermore, 
in spite of a considerable variety and quantity 
of literary output his name is generally associated 
with grotesque and highly original comic conceits, 
and humorous nonsense writing that places him 
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in the rank with Lear Gilbert and Louis Carroll. 
He invented “Goops” and “ Bromides,” and his 
“ Purple Cow” quatrain, which first appeared in 
“The Lark,” has not yet ceased to run wild over 
the country’s literary preserves. These, and 
conceits akin to them, established him at an early 
stage in his eareer as a humorist of quaint in¬ 
dividuality. Gelett Burgess’s fun was unlike any¬ 
thing that had ever been. lie had no models. 
Ilis name stood for audacity in the invention of 
impossibilities that caught the popular fancy of 
their frank departure from the familiar. And 
yet he has written much of another sort as may be 
be seen from a list of his principal works: “ Yivette,” 
novelette (1897); “The Lively City O’ Ligg,” 
juvenile (1898)*; “Goops and Ilow to Be Them,” 
juvenile (1900); “The Gage of Youth,” poems 
(1901); “Burgess Nonsense Book,” humorous 
(1901); “Romance of the Coinmmonplaee,” essays 
(1902); “More Goops,” juvenile (1908) “The 
Reign of Queen Isyl,” short stories (1908); and 
“The Picaroons,” short stories (1904), both in 
collaboration with Will Irwin; “The Rubaiyat 
of Omar Cayenne,” parody (1904); “Goop Tales,” 
juvenile (1904); “A Little Sister of Destiny,” 
short stories (1900); “Are you a Bromide?” 
social satire (1907); “The White Cat,” novel 
(1907); “The Heart Line,” novel (1907); “The 
Maxims of Methuselah,” satire on women (1907); 
“Lady M£chante,” farce-novel (1909), and “Blue 
Goops and Red,” juvenile (1909). Aside from 
the author’s purely humorous writings, the book 
that attracted the most attention at the time 
of its publication was “The Heart Line.” It is 
a study in rather unpleasant material, and serves, 
like other works, to identify Mr. Burgess with 
San Francisco, as that city is the theatre of the 
incidents. Unconventional personages, unconven¬ 
tional doings abound in its pages, hut both are 
manifestly familiar to the narrator. Indeed, it is 
known that lie studied the spiritualistic mediums 
of San Francisco at first hand in order that he 
might write with entire truthfulness, and the result 
is a book that is convincing in its realism if it is 
not very uplifting. The vividness of character 
drawing when the immediate subject is a rapacious 
rascal suggests that Mr. Burgess, with all his orig¬ 
inality in humor, has studied the methods of 
French masters of fiction to his considerable 
advantage. Many of his humorous writings are 
enhanced by the original grotesque drawings 
from his own hand. Mr. Burgess is a member of 
the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, and the 
Player’s Club of New’ York. He is unmarried. 

DUNCAN, Louis, electrician, was bom in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., March 25, 1862, son of Thomas and 
Maria (Morris) Duncan. His father w'as an Episco¬ 
palian minister and served as chaplain on the staff 
of Stone w’all Jackson during the civil war. He was 
a brother of Judge Duncan of the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania. Ilis mother w’as a daughter of 
Com. Charles Morris and a sister of Capt. George 
U. Morris both distinguished officers in the United 
States navy before and during the civil war. 
Louis Duncan was educated at private schools and 
at the United States Naval Academy, to which he 
was appointed from Kentucky in 1876, by Pres. 
Grant, and was graduated with distinction in June, 
1880. For the next two years he cruised on the 
South Pacific station, visiting the ports of South 
America, the Pacific islands, Japan, Alaska, Mexico, 
and Peru. In 1SS2 he cruised on the North Atlantic 
station, was made ensign on March 3, 1883, and in 
the same year was sent to the Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity by the United States government, to take 
a post-graduate course in physics and electricity 


under the renowned physicist, Henry A. Rowland, 
with whom he formed a close friendship W hile at 
Johns Hopkins he assisted in the work of determin¬ 
ing the unit of electrical resistance for the United 
States government, which was established as 106.30 
centimeters of mercury, one millimeter cross- 
section. In 1884, when only twenty-two years of 
age he al o served as chairman of the board of judges 
of the International Electrical Exhibit, given by 
the Franklin Institute of Arts and Sciences at Phila¬ 


delphia, and received a certificate of appreciation 
and a vote of thanks from the society for this work. 
Upon receiving his degree of Ph.I). in 1887, he was 
appointed professor of applied electricity at the 
Johns Hopkins University, and resigned from the 
United States navy to accept this appointment. 
He held this chair until the outbreak of the Spanish- 
Ainerican war, when he was appointed by Pres. 
McKinley to aid in forming a battalion of engineers 
for service in Cuba. He was commissioned major 
in the 1st Volunteer Engineers, U. S. After the 
war lie returned to his profession of consulting 
electrical engineer. In 1902 he was appointed to 
organize the department of electrical engineering 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass., and was at the head of this department 
for two years. Dr. Duncan has achieved a na¬ 
tional reputation for his work in original electrical 
research. He has made a specialty of the applica¬ 
tion of electricity to the traction of street and sub¬ 
urban railways, as well as to the traction of 
freight and passenger cars on railroads by elec¬ 
tricity. During 1891-94 he was associated with 
Frank J. Sprague, under the firm name of Sprague, 
Duncan A Hutehinson. He was prominently ident¬ 
ified with the underground trolley systems of elec¬ 
tric traction in Washington, D. C., during 1893-98, 
which was first introduced in that city, and also 
with the system of running trains by electricity 
through the Baltimore and Ohio railroad tunnel, 
in 1895-96, and with the electrifying of the Third 
Avenue street railway of New York city (1897- 
1901) which under his direction and general 
management was accom¬ 
plished most successfully, 
lie w’as frequently employed 
as consulting engineer for a 
number of improved tele¬ 
phone systems, and in 1905 
lie became the consulting 
electrical engineer for the 
Atlantic Telephone Co., of 
New York city. Prof Duncan 
took an active part in ar¬ 
ranging the electrical exhibit 
at the world's Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, Ill., in 
1893, the elaborateness of 
which surprised and aston¬ 
ished the world, and in 
1903 he w r as chairman of 
the electrical railw’ay sec¬ 
tion of the International 
Electrical Congress at St. 

Louis, Mo. During 1901-04 he 
was consulting engineer for the rapid trarsit 
commission of New York city’s famous subway. 
Dr. Duncan has published numerous papers on 
topics pertaining to the subject of electricity and 
is the author of the article on electrical traction 
in the Encyclopedia Brittaniea. He has secured 
a number of patents for electrical machines anti 
improved secondary batteries. He is a member 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
of which he was president during 1895-97; honor¬ 
ary member of the Franklin Institute of Arts and 
Sciences; fellow of the American Philosophical 
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Society, and member of the Mathematical and Phy¬ 
sical societies of France. lie is also a member of the 
University, and Engineers’ elubs of New York city, 
the Maryland Club of Baltimore, the Army and 
Navy Club of Washington, and the Automobile 
Club of America. Dr. Duncan was married, June 
2S, 1S87, to Edith, daughter of James II. McKee, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and has one son, McKee Dun¬ 
can, and three daughters, Dorothy, Harriet and 
Edith Dunean. 

TUTTLE, Ezra Benjamin, banker and mer¬ 
chant, was born in New York city, May 31, 1S34, 
son of Sylvester and Sarah 
(Green) Tuttle. His first 
American ancestor was Dieh¬ 
ard Tuttle, of Boston, and 
the line of descent is traced 
through his son John, wlio 

married Martha - ; their 

son Samuel, who married Abi¬ 
gail Floyd; their son John, 
who married Mary Burril; and 
their son Ezra, who married 

Charity -, and who was 

Ezra B. Tuttle’s grandfather. 
His father was a hat and fur 
dealer in New York city until 
1864, when he engaged in the 
coal business in Brooklyn. The 
son was educated in private 
schools and at Dr. Gold’s 
Cream Hill Academy. Litchfield 
eo , Conn. Upon completion of his eo 1 -r. c, he became 
associated with his father in the eoal ’ siness, and 
when twenty-one years of age he was made a 
partner, the firm becoming S. Tuttle, Son & Co. 
This, tlie oldest coal firm in Brooklyn, operates 
eight coal yards, with water fronts on both the 
Wallabout and Newtown erecks. Its sueeess is 
due largely to Mr. Tuttle’s business ability, he 
being its head and guiding spirit sinee his father’s 
death in 1874. Mr. Tuttle was vice-president of 
the Crosstown Railroad Company, of Brooklyn, 
fora number of years. He is vice-president of the 
Williamsburg Savings Bank, serving on its board 
of trustees for twenty-eight years; director of 
the Nassau Trust Co.; viee-president of the Brook¬ 
lyn Church Society; a member of the board hav¬ 
ing charge of the \ r oung Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion branches of Brooklyn ; a member of the board 
of the American Bible Society; trustee of Drew The¬ 
ological Seminary, a member of the Missionary 
Society of the Alethodist Church; the Methodist 
Book Concern; the New England Society; and 
the Society of the Sons of the Revolution. Dr. 
William B. Kelley, editor of the “Methodist Re¬ 
view,’’ said of him: “ Mr. Tuttle is a man of sterling 
qualities, without ostentation, with a life-long 
reputation for probity, practical wisdom and 
stability of character; endowed with unusual 
force of will and power of concentration; in spirit 
genial, considerate and sincere ; in manners quiet 
but courteous; in personal habits simple and 
regular; long known to the business world as an 
entirely honest and largely successful merchant.” 
He takes keen enjoyment in his estate at Oak 
Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., where he spends 
two months of every year in rest and recreation. 
Mr. Tuttle was married in New Haven, Conn., June 
30, 1857, to Francis R., daughter of Zelotccs Day 
and has two children, Winthrop M. and Frank Day 
Tuttle. 

WEIGHTMAN, William, manufacturer, was 
born in Waltham, Lincolnshire, England, Sept. 
30, 1813, son of William and Anne (Farr) Weight- 
man. He came to America at the age of sixteen 
at the suggestion of his uncle, John Farr, a chemist 





and founder of the firm of manufacturing chemists 
of Farr & Kunzi in 1818. This John Farr was 
the first to manufacture sulphate of quinine, and 
it is interesting to note that lie was devoting his 
attention to an investigation of the cinchona 
alkaloids about the time that Pella tier and Gaven- 
tou announced the discovery of quinine in 1S20. 
Upon the retirement of B. Kunzi from the firm 
in 1836, Mr. Farr associated with himself Thomas 
H. Powers and his young nephew, William Weight- 
man, under the firm name of Farr, Powers & 
Weightman, and upon the death of Mr. Farr in 
1S47 the firm became Powers «fc Weightman, a 
name destined to win an international reputation 
among manufacturing chemists. The death of 
Mr. Powers occurred in 1878, whereupon Mr. 
Weightman, in addition to his duties as a chemist, 
assumed eharge of the commercial interests of the 
firm. He admitted his two sons, Dr. John Farr 
and Dr. William Weightman, into partnership in 
1883, and they remained with the firm until their 
deaths. In 1893 Robert J. C. Walker of Williams¬ 
port, at one time a member of congress, Mr. Weight- 
man’s son-in-law, was taken into the firm. Mr. 
W alker died in 1903. and in the following January 
his widow was admitted as a partner. Upon her 
father’s death Mrs. Walker became the only surviv¬ 
ing member of the firm of Powers & Weightman. 
She was said to be the only woman in the United 
States, and probably in the world, who ever held 
a business position of such responsibility. She 
remained in active management until the firm’s 
consolidation with their former competitors for 
eight-two years, Messrs. Rosengarten & Sons, in 
Dec. 31, 1904, the new firm being Powers-Weight- 
nian-Rosengarten Co. A biographical sketch of 
Mr. Weightman is almost equivalent to a history 
of the chemical manufacturing industry in the 
United States. Ilis firm early became known 
for the introduction of new chemicals and for the 
development of processes of manufacture. He 
was the first man to introduce quinine into the 
United States, and subsequently the firm did 
an immense business in the sale of that drug, 
enjoying virtually a monopoly. For that reason 
Mr. Weightman was often called the “quinine 
king.” It was entirely due to the efforts of this 
firm that sulphate of cin- 
ehonidinc became so 
favorably known and so 
largely employed as an 
efficient substitute for 
quinine at a time when 
the high price of the late 
ter largely restricted its 
use. In 1875 the Elliott 
Cresson gold medal was 
awarded them by the 
Franklin Institute “for 
the introduction of an 
industry new in the Uni¬ 
ted States and perfection 
of result in the product 
obtained in the manufac¬ 
ture of citric acid.” The 

same medal (which is but rarely conferred) was also 
awarded them “for the ingenuity and skill shown 
in the manufacture and for the perfection of work¬ 
manship displayed in the production of the cheaper 
alkaloids of the cinchona barks.” An indication 
of this “ingenuity and skill,” for which a medal 
was awarded, is to lie found in their statement 
made in connection with an exhibit at the World’s 
Columbian exposition, Chicago, Ill., in 1893, that 
“the exhibit made at the Columbian Exposition 
is not entered for competition, but is simply a 
transfer from its store-rooms of some of the leading 
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productions of the house, without any special 
selection, and just as they are being shipped daily. 
No effort has been made at display or elaboration, 
but purity and excellence is the standard upon 
which their claims to merit are based.” Mr. 
Weightman was a man of unusual industry, and 
the success of the business was largely due to the 
eminent traits which marked his character and 
life. He was eminently just in all his transactions, 
and held to an unusual degree the esteem and 
loyalty of his employees, many of whom virtually 
spent the greater part of their lives in his service, 
lie continued in business up to the time of his last 
illness, being then in his ninety-first vear. He 
was the largest real estate holder in Philadelphia, 
and was considered the wealthiest man in Penn¬ 
sylvania. lie took no part in public affairs and 
cared little for social life, taking particular pleasure 
in his home surroundings and m the cultivation 
of flowers at his beautiful country seat “Raven- 
hill,” Germantown, lie was a director of the 
Philadelphia Trust Co., the Northern Trust Co., 
and the Commercial National Bank, lie was a 
member of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
from 1850 until his death, lie was married March 
17, 1811, to Louisa, daughter of Joseph Stetwagor, 
and had two sons, John Farr and William, and 
one daughter, Annie M., widow of Robert J. C. 
Walker, who survived him. lie died at his home 
in Germantown, Pa., Aug. 25, 1901 

VIELE, Herman Knickerbocker, author, was 
born in New York city, Jan. 31, 1S56, son of 
Egbert Ludovicus and Teresa (Griffin) Yiele, and 
brother of Francis Mel 6-Griffin, of Paris, France, 
who was favorably known as a poet. Ilis father 
(q.v.) was a soldier in the civil war and a prominent 
engineer of New' York. The son received a classical 
education, and w r as prepared to enter West Point, 
"taut. owing to delicate health adopted the profession 
of his father. He spent several years in the Rocky 
mountains connected with railway and mining 
enterprises, and was later engaged on the con¬ 
struction of the West Shore railway betw'een 
New York and Buffalo. He was also identified 
with the enlargement of the city of Washington, 
a work involving several millions of dollars. In 
1894 lie retired from active busi¬ 
ness life and thenceforth in¬ 
dulged in art and literature, 
a taste for which had previously 
been developed as a pastime. 
He was more successful as an 
author, his first book being 
“The Inn of the Silver Moon*’ 
(1900). This was followed by 
“The Last of the Knickerbock¬ 
ers” (1901);“ Myra of the Pines” 
(1902), and “Heartbreak Hill” 
(1908). He also published a 
volume of verse, “Random 
Verse” (1905), and a play, 
“The House of Silence,” which 
was produced at the Savoy 
theatre, New York, in 1900. 
A posthumous volume, “On 
the Lightship,” appeared in 
1909. Mr. Viel6 was married in Washington, I) (’.. 
Sept. 1, 1887, to Mary, daughter of Francis Wharton 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Yiele died in New' York eitv, 
Dec. 14, 1908. 

STEELE, Frederick Morgan, manufacturer, 
was born at Albany, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1851, son of 
John Frederic and Frances Mary (Steele) Steele, 
and a descendant of John Steel, who with his 
brother George came from Essex county, England, 
and settled in Cambridge, Mass., in 1632. When 
Thomas Hooker led his followers out of Cambridge 



to settle at Hartford, Conn., this John Steel was 
the leader and guide of the party. He held a 
number of offices of trust in the new' settlement, 
and was the first colonial secretary of Connecticut. 
His wife was Rachel Talcott, and the line of 
descent is through their son John, who married 
Mercy Warner; their son Sergt. Samuel, who 
married .Mercy Bradford; their son Daniel, who 
married Mary Hopkins; their son Lemuel, who 
married Mary Clapp; and their son Lemuel, who 
married Tabit-ha Barnard anil who w 7 as the grand¬ 
father of Frederick M. Steele. 

The latter is also descended 
from Gov. Bradford of Ply¬ 
mouth colony; Col. Peter Schuy¬ 
ler, one of the early colonial 
governors of New York; Gov. 

John Webster of Connecticut; 

Rip Van Dam, governor of New 
Amsterdam; Col. Peter R. Liv¬ 
ingston acting governor of New 
York, and Capt. Roger Clap. 

Mr. Steele’s father (1822-55) was 
a hardware dealer of Albany, 
and his mother was a daughter 
of Oliver Steele, the first pub¬ 
lisher and bookseller in Albany. 

The son received his education 
in private schools in Farmington, 

Conn. In 1868 lie entered the 
employ of a Lake Superior 
railroad as paymaster at Mar¬ 
quette, Mich.," and four years 
later, when only twenty-two years of age, became 
cashier of the Citizen's State Bank of Marquette. 
In 1879 he removed to Chicago, Ilk, which there¬ 
after became his permanent residence. With his 
brother-in-law, Egerton Adams, lie organized the 
Chicago Forge and Bolt Co., which was the begin¬ 
ning of his connection with the iron business in 
Chicago, to the development of which his energies 
have mainly been directed. He was secretary of 
the Chicago Forge and Bolt Co. for seventeen 
years, anu at the expiration of that time was 
instrumental in organizing the American Bridge 
\\ orks, of which he was secretary and treasurer 
until 1900. The American Bridge Works were 
absorbed by the American Bridge Co., which 
became a part of the United States Steel Corjxira- 
tion. He then organized the Standard Forging Co. 
to manufacture shafting and car and locomotive 
axles, whose works, located at Indiana Harbor, 
Ind , are probably the most complete and up-to- 
date in the United States. He is president and 
treasurer of the company, which ranks as the 
second largest producer of railroad car axles in the 
United States. He was also president of the South 
Haven Eastern, Milwaukee, Benton Harbor & Co¬ 
lumbus, and Pawpaw’ Lake railroads. Outside of a 
natural and proper pride in the growth of the manu¬ 
facturing plants with which his name is identified, 
a general source of satisfaction to him has been 
the fact that the wages paid and attention given to 
a large force of workmen in his companies have 
resulted in his retaining his men in permanent 
employment, some of them having been connected 
with the factories for over a quarter of a century. 
In leisure hours Mr. Steele’s tastes have been 
along the lines of antiquarian and historical 
research, his efforts in that direction resulting in 
extensive records of the Steele family in America 
and a genealogy of the Livingston" family. He 
has also made a large collection of hymns in the 
original handwriting of their authors. There arc 
about 400 of these hymns, covering a -period of 
200 years which is the most complete collection of 
its kind in the world. Mr. Steele was married 
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Nov. 6, 1SS3, to Ella, daughter of William H. II. 
Pratt of New York and Chicago. 

JOHNSON, Tom Loftin, manufacturer and 
reformer, was born at the Blue Spring, Scott co., 
Ky., July IS, 1854; son of Albert W. and Helen 
(Loftin) Johnson. William Johnson, of Welsh 
descent, the first of his ancestors to come to America, 
settled in Madison co. Va., in 1714 He married 
a daughter of the wealthy planter Benjamin Cove; 
acquired a large property and was a member of 
the colonial house of burgesses. Robert, their son, 
was a noted man of affairs, a 
member of the legislatures of 
Virginia and Kentucky, of 
the constitutional convention 
of 1792. Robert’s son was 
Richard M. Johnson, vice- 
president of the United States, 
and grandson of Tom L. John¬ 
son. Ilis father was the pro¬ 
prietor of a large plantation 
at Beaver Bayou, Ark., as well 
as the old Johnson estate at 
Blue Springs, and owned many 
slaves. He served through the 
war as a colonel of a Kentucky 
regiment, aud then on the staff 
of Gen. William C. Breken- 
ridge, and finally on the staff of 
Gen. Jubal A. Early. The 
peace of Appomattox left him 

C enniless, and young Tom, now 
egan selling newspapers. At 
the age of fifteen, he found work in a roiling mill at 
Louisville, Ky., but in June following was given a 
place on the little Fourth and Walnut street car line, 
which had been purchased by the brothers Bieder- 
man and Alfred Du Pont, to whom the Johnsons 
were connected by marriage. He began by collect¬ 
ing and counting the money which the passengers 
dropped into the fare boxes, and making up “ change 
packages” for the drivers. In a few months he 
was promoted to be secretary of the Central Passen¬ 
ger Railroad Co., of which his father was made 
superintendent. Soon afterwards his father was 
elected to be chief of police of Louisville, and then 
Tom became superintendent of the Du Pont lines. 
While in this position (IS73) lie invented and 
patented a fare-box in which the cash deposited by 
the passengers was exposed to the scrutiny of the 
driver as well as the patron, and out of which he 
ultimately realized about $30,000. In 1876, with 
two others, he purchased the Indianapolis street 
railway system. By granting through rides on 
single fares and giving transfers, he greatly in¬ 
creased the income of the lines and made them so 
profitable that when he sold his holdings, he cleaned 
up nearly half a million dollars. In the meantime, 
in 1879, he bought a small car line in Cleveland, O., 
which he very soon transformed into a money¬ 
making enterprise by inaugurating through single 
fare rides and transfers. In this venture he came 
into conflict with Marcus A. Hanna, who was 
interested in several other Cleveland lines, and a 
contest between the two lasted in one form or 
another until Mr. Hanna’s death. In due time 
Mr. Johnson acquired and consolidated several 
street car companies under the title of the Cleve¬ 
land Electric Railway Co., and Mr. Ilanna did the 
same with the remaining lines, forming the Cleve¬ 
land City Railway. While these consolidations 
were in progress, Mr. Johnson joined his brother 
Albert L. in acquiring a portion of the Detroit 
street car system, and the Nassau system of Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y. A general mania for consolidation now 
came on, and in 1S9S he took advantage of it to 


dispose of practically all of his street railway 
interests. While in the street railway business, 
he became actively interested in the production 
of steel rails and other railroad supplies. He 
invented what is known as Johnson’s car rail, and 
in company with Biederman Du Pont, A. V. Du Pont, 
and A J. Moxham, established steel plants in 
Johnstown, Pa., Loraiue, O., and Cleveland, O. 
The single-tax theories of Henry George brought 
Mr. Johnson into the field of active politics. Hav¬ 
ing read George’s books “Social Problems” and 
“Progress and Poverty” in 18S4, he became an 
active convert to the theory of abolishing tariff 
duties and taxes on personal property and improve¬ 
ments, and substituting therefor a tax levied 
exclusively on land. In the following year he 
made the acquaintance of Ilenry George per¬ 
sonally and thereafter he was probably the most 
substantial promotor of the George theories in the 
United States. He also contributed liberally 
of his money and time to the campaign of Henry 
George for mayor pf New York, and for secretary 
of state in the United Labor party. Mr. Johnson 
was nominated for congress by the Democrats of 
the 21st Ohio district in 1S8S, but was defeated 
by Theodore E. Burton. In this contest his 
public speeches were very short, and delivered 
in modest places. In 1890 he was renominated 
as a free-trader and single-taxer. Mr. Burton, 
also, was renominated, and challenged Johnson to 
a joint debate. The challenge was accepted, 
the main stipulation being that the speaking 
should be confined to alternating ten-minute 
leriods, an arrangement in which Mr. Johnson 
ound great advantage, as he was a master of 
brief sledge-hammer assaults, while Mr. Burton 
was at his best in elaborately-constructed argu¬ 
ment. lie was elected by a vote of 17,646 to 
14,256, and was reelected in 1892. In the 51st 
congress he served on the committee on District 
of Columbia, and in the 53rd congress on the 
committees on banking and currency, and levies 
and improvements of the Mississippi river. It 
would hardly be expected that service on the 
committee on District of Columbia would afford an 
opportunity for a single-tax or free-trade propa¬ 
ganda, but Mr. Johnson soon committed the house 
to an investigatiou of the methods of assessing and 
collecting taxes in the district, and on the results 
of that inquiry he made an elaborate single-tax 
report in whieh he declared that the rental value 
of lands does not come from the buildings and 
improvements located thereon, but from the growth 
of the community about and upon them. That 
being so, lie summoned a large array of testimony 
to prove that all taxes should come from the land 
whether improved or not. In h s first term, 
desiring to have printed as much free trade lit¬ 
erature in the “Congressional Record” as possible, 
he induced William J. Stone, Joseph E. Washington, 
George W. Fithian, Sherman Bowman and “Jerry” 
Simpson to incorporate a part of Henry George's 
“Protection or Free Trade” in their speeches in 
appropriate order, after which he assembled the 
several parts so as to form a complete reproduction 
of the whole book and then printed and circulated 
over a million copies under a congressional frank, 
during the campaign of 1S92. Ilis ideal street 
railway was to be owned by the people and run 
without fares, the cost of maintenance, like the 
cost of streets and bridges, to be a charge upon 
the land of the entire community. Ilis theory 
coining to the attention of Gov. Pingree of Michigan, 
who had long wanted Detroit to own her own 
city street railways, an attempt was made in 1899 
to put the idea into practice. The state legislature 
enacted a law authorizing Detroit to acquire the 
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street railways, but the supreme eourt declared 
the act unconstitutional. Johnson and Filigree 
then matured a plan to aet as trustees for the city 
in acquiring, managing and paying for the lines, 
but that projeet was also defeated. There is 
ready nothing so notable in Mr. Johnson’s eareer 
as his achievements while mayor of Cleveland. 
On April 1, 1901, he was eleeted mayor on a plat¬ 
form of his own making — clean government, home 
rule in taxation, municipal ownership of street rail¬ 
ways and exclusive land tax. When he was re- 
eloeted in 1903, the legislature abolished spring 
elections hoping that if Johnson were compelled 
to run in the fall on the state ticket, the usually 
heavy Republican majority of Cleveland would 
defeat him, but instead of being defeated he was 
reeleeted in 1905, by a larger majority, and again 
in 1907, being defeated only at the eleetion of 1909, 
for a fourth term. The transformation of Cleveland 
under Mayor Johnson has been complete. He 
established a sehool for the study of taxation and 
appointed a commission of experts to formulate 
a eomplete plan for erecting publie structures 
and making publie improvements. After an 
extraordinarily long and bitter contest he succeeded 
in providing three-eent street ear fares; lie reseued 
the lake front for the people; he redueed the eost 
of publie water to consumers more than one-third, 
by putting in meters; lie established sehools in 
the eity penal and reformatory institutions; he 
completely reformed the valuation of property 
and assessment of taxes; he opened the publie 
parks to ehildren for play and reereation, and 
established nearly half a hundred playgrounds; 
he put a stop to pool-selling and gambling on the 
raee-tracks; he established garbage crematories, 
the profits from wliieh offset the eost of gathering 
garbage, and in many other ways he introduced 
reforms to better the welfare of the city. In fact 
lie acquired the reputation of having been “the 
best mayor of the best governed eity in the United 
States.” In 1S7S .Mr. Johnson was married to his 
fourth eousin, Margaret J., daughter of Col. Robert 
A. Johnson of Louisville, Ivy., and has two ehildren: 
Loftin Edwards and Elizabeth Flournoy Johnson. 

McELWAIN, William Howe, manufacturer, 
was born in Charlestown, Mass., Feb. 11, 1S67, son 
of John Allen and Susan (Gilbert) McElwain. His 
family, originating in Argyleshire, Scotland, re¬ 
moved to the north of Ireland, as early os 1012, 
settling first in the eounty of Ulster and later in 
Brougnshane, Antrim county. Here they lived until 
1718, when James MeKelwean with his wife Elinor 
emigrated to New England, making his home first 
in Londonderry, N. H., and subsequently in Palmer, 
Mass. From him the line of descent is traced 
through his son Timothy, who married Susannah 
Thompson ; their son, John Allen, who served with 
the rank of sergeant in the revolutionary war, 
fighting in the battle of Lexington and at Fort 
Tieonderoga, and who married Hannah Melvin, and 
their son, William, who married Luey Wilder, and 
who was the grandfather of William H. MeElwain. 
lie received his education in the Dwight grammar 
and the English high sehools of Boston. At the 
age of seventeen he entered the employ of the George 
H. Burt Company, at that time one of the large 
shoe manufacturing concerns of the country. Here 
he remained until 1894, when he resigned to estab¬ 
lish a dme business of his own. He formed a part¬ 
nership with Walter Shaw, under the name of 
MeElwain & Shaw, but at the end of the first 
year he purchased his partner’s interest and con¬ 
tinued under the name of W. H. MeElwain & Co. 
When, in 1898, the faetory was burned to the 
ground, the eitizens of Bridgewater, in order to 


retain the rapidly growing business, raised the 
necessary capital to construet a larger and better 
building. At the end of a year the growth of the 
business necessitated a fifty per cent, addition to 
the plant, and in 1901 the business was incorpo¬ 
rated, and a faetory with water power was acquired 
in N nvport, N. II. In 1902 general offices were 
opened in Boston, and the Eastside faetory built in 
Manchester, N. II., followed by the Cohas and 
Derryfield factories in the same eity, in 1904 and 

1900 respectively. Meanwhile, several entirely new 
departures were initiated by Mr. McElwain. In 

1901 he centralized in Poston the purchase and 
cutting of sole leather, an innovation unique in the 
shoe business up to this time. This same idea was 
applied to the upper leather in 1906, and separate 
factories were installed for manufacturing heels; 
blaekings, stains, and finishes; box toes and coun¬ 
ters; and for utilizing sole leather chips in the 
manufacture of an all-leather board for wliieh the 
term “Granosole” was adopted. The product of 
the business, at first confined to a small volume of 
men’s MeKay shoes, grew in little over a decade to 
a daily capacity of 25,000 pairs, including complete 
lines of men’s, boys’, and little men’s shoes in both 
Goodyear and MeKay processes. The poliey of 
distribution, however, remained substantially the 
same; the eompany to-day markets through whole¬ 
sale distributors practically its entire volume of 
$12,000,000 annually. Mr. MeElwain’s business 
life was conspicuous for its intellectual vigor and its 
invineible integrity. To a comprehensive and accu¬ 
rate grasp of detail he joined a mind of great analytic 
force and originality of concept ion. Although 
without the foundation of a college training, his 
wide reading pursued with seientifie thoroughness 
matured in him a firm grasp of the principles of 
economies and history. His fairness, instinctive in 
all his relations, had progressed quite beyond con¬ 
temporary standards of business morality. Not 
less notable was his rare aeuinen in his judgment of 
men. Ilis compelling enthusiasm and indomitable 
energy secured the most unflagging devotion from 
those about him, while his warm appreciation and 
generous sympathy won the love of all with whom 
he was intimately associated. 

Realizing that all shoe workers 
were seriously handieapped by 
the general reduction in output 
and consequent elosing of fac¬ 
tories between seasons, he in¬ 
augurated the policy of operat¬ 
ing his factories throughout the 
entire year, thus insuring steady 
wages to his 4,000 employes. 

While Mr. MeElwain never 
sought political preferment, he 
always maintained a deep in¬ 
terest in publie affairs. Im¬ 
patient of superficiality, he 
brought to the few publie ques¬ 
tions in whieh he actively par¬ 
ticipated the same habits of 
scientific analysis and of thor¬ 
ough investigation so apparent 
in his business. He was married, Dee. 29, 1S91, 
to Helen, daughter of James Whyte, of Boston, and 
had four children, Dorothy Howe, Donald Merriam, 
Alexander and Helen Blanehard MeElwain. He 
was a member of the Boston Athenaeum, Boston 
Athletic Assoeiat on, Boston Boot and Shoe Club, 
Bostonian Soeiety, Brae Burn Country, City, Eeo- 
nomie, Exehange, New Algonquin, and Twentieth 
Century Clubs of Boston, of the Bridgewater Com- 
merieal Club, and of the City Club of New York. 
Mr. MeElwain died in Boston, Mass., Jan. 10, 
190S. 
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WOODS, Solomon Adams, manufacturer, was 
born at Farmington, Me., Oct. 7, 1827, son of 
Col. Nathaniel and Hannah (Adams) Woods. 
His first American ancestor was Samuel Woods, 
an original landed proprietor of Groton Mass., 
who married Alice Rush ton in Cambridge Mass., in 
' 1659. and the line of descent is traced through their 
son Nathaniel; his son Nathaniel, who married Alice 
French; his son Nathaniel, who married Anne 
Parker; and his son, John French, who married Mrs. 
Mary Butterfield Parker, and was the grandfather 
of the subjeet of this sketch. Mr. Woods’ father, 
Solomon Adams Woods, was a 
leading man in the town of 
Farmington and the owner of 
a farm on which the son was 
brought up. His mother was 
a daughter of Maj. Solomon 
Adams, who was one of the 
earliest cotton manufacturers in 
this country, and a descendant 
of Capt. Samuel Adams who 
built the first mills at Lowell, 
Mass. He attended the public 
schools, and later took a course 
at the Farmington Academy. 
He began his business career in 
1851, at the age of twenty- 
three, as a manufacturer "of 
doors, sashes, blinds, etc., hi 
Boston, Mass., in partnership 
with Solomon S. Gray. Within 
the first year he purchased the 
plant and continued the business on Ins own account 
for thirteen years. In 1854 the firm of Gray Si 
Woods w f as organized to manufacture a wood- 
planing machine, originally invented by Gray. 

Later Mr. Woods purchased this invention together 

with Gray’s interest in the business, and he per¬ 
fected the machine, which became world famous 
under the name of the Gray and Woods planer, 
and it is to this day unexcelled for many classes 
of work. From time to time they added the manu¬ 
facture of other w r ood-w 7 orking tools, including the 
Woodworth planer with the James A. Woodbury 
patent improvements, of which Mr. Woods was 
the sole licensee, until a larger establishment was 
necessary, and a new factory was built at South 
Boston, with branch houses in New York and 
Chicago. In 1873 the business was incorporated 
with a capital of $300,000 under the name of the 
S. A. Woods Machine Co., and Mr. Woods remained 
its president, although the actual management 
had been for ten years in the hands of his son, 
Frank F. Woods. During his lifetime the company 
secured over fifty patents for various devices and 
improvements in woodworking machines, and 
he lived to see a business greatly expanded in 
volume over that of the time of its incorporation 
in 1873. He w 7 as a member of the city council of 
Boston during 1809-71, a trustee of the South 
Boston Savings Bank, and for many years chair¬ 
man of its board of investment. Mr. Woods was 
twice married: first, in Boston, Mass., Aug. 21, 
1854, to Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of Benjamin 
F. Weathern of Vienna, Me.; she died in 1862, 
survived by two children, Frank F. and Florence 
Woods. lie w r as again married, Oct. 29, 1867, 
to Sarah Catherine, daughter of Charles Sigourney 
Watts of Boston, by whom he had one son, Dr. 
Frederick Adams Woods. At the time of Mr. 
Woods 7 death the “American Lumberman” said: 
“From a technical, we might say a professional 
standpoint, his career was remarkable, but it was 
made more noteworthy by his fidelity to the highest 
business ideals, by the public spirit which he 
carried into his business life, and by his practical 


philanthropy. 77 He died at his home in Brookline, 
Mass., Oct. 1, 1907. 

BYERS, Samuel Hawkins Marshall, soldier 
and author, was born at Pulaski, Pa., July 23, 1838, 
son of James Mason anti Parmela (Marshall) 
Byers, the latter a grand niece of Chief Justice 
John Marshall of Virginia. His ancestors on the 
father’s side were Scotch-Irish. His family re¬ 
moved to Iow r a in 1851, settling at Oskaloosa, 
where young Byers received his education and 
was admitted to the bar. At the outbreak of the 
civil w r ar he gave up his law practice and joined 
the 5th Iowa Infantry. He was commissioned 
quartermaster-sergeant, rising in a short time to 
be first lieutenant and then regimental adjutant. 
In a charge at the battle of Missionary Ridge he 
w 7 as captured by the Confederates and confined 
successively in six southern prisons, including 
Libby, and was one of the Union officers placed 
under the fire of the Union girns at Charleston, 
S. C. During fifteen months imprisonment he 
escaped three tunes, but each time was recaptured. 
On Feb. 16, 1865, he cut a hole in the wall of the 
prison at Columbia, S. C., and on the following 
night escaped to Sherman’s army. While in 
prison at Columbia, S. C., he wrote the well-known 
song, “Sherman’s March to the Sea, 77 a song that 
gave its name to the great campaign, and of which 
Gen. Sherman subsequently said: “It was this 
poem, with its phrase ‘the march to the sea, 7 that 
threw 7 a glamor of romance over the movement 
which it celebrates. The movement was nothing 
more than a change of base, an operation perfectly 
familiar to every military man. But a poet got 
hold of it, gave it the captivating title, ‘The March 
to the Sea,’ and the unmilitary publie made a 
romance out of it. 77 After the w r ar, Maj. Byers 
developed this historic lyric into a long narrative, 
or epic poem, descriptive of the entire march, 
and published it, with other poems, in a volume 
called “The March to the Sea.’ 7 A w r riter in 
“Godey 7 s Magazine, 77 thus describes the poem: 
“Major Byers’ book has an atmosphere of spon¬ 
taneity and rich simplicity that amounts possibly 
to genius. It goes along in a swinging narrative 
with interludes of song. It is, indeed, such a lyrie 
history as an old jongleur might have chanted to 
stir the pride and patriotism of a mediaeval house¬ 
hold. 77 After the capture of Columbia, S. C., 
Byers was appointed on the staff of Gen.Sherman, 
later being brevetted a major. He was sent north 
through the enemy’s lines with dispatches to 
Lincoln and Grant, and carried the first news of 
Sherman’s triumphant progress in the Carolinas. 
With the closing of the war Maj. Byers returned 
to low 7 a with health almost ruined by his long 
confinement. After some years of invalidism at 
home he was appointed U. S. consul at Zurich, 
Switzerland, remaining at that post fifteen years; 
later he w r as consul-general at Rome, from which 
post he was recalled at the beginning of Pres. Cleve¬ 
land’s first administration. Pres. Harrison ap¬ 
pointed him consul-general at St. Gall, Switzerland, 
and he served until Pres. Cleveland’s reelection, 
when lie w r as retired, and took up his residence 
in Des Moines, la. He is the author of three vol¬ 
umes of verse, “The Happy Isles, 77 “The March to 
the Sea,” and “The Honeymoon ; 77 and also of the 
following prose books: “ Iowa in War Times, 77 
“Sixteen Months in Rebel Prisons, 77 “TVenty 
Years in Europe, or Recollections of a Consul- 
General,” “Switzerland and the Swiss,” and “The 
Last Man of the Regiment,” besides numerous 
contributions in prose and verse to the current 
magazines. He was married June 14, 1869, to 
Margaret, daughter of William Gilmour, and had 
one son and one daughter. 
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TALBOT, Isham, senator, was born in Bedford 
county, Va., in 1773, but in youth removed with his 
father to Harrisburg, Ky., where he studied law with 
George Nicholas. lie began the practice of Ins pro¬ 
fession at Versailles, Woodford co., Ivy., and shortly 
afterwards removed to Frankfort. In 1812 he be¬ 
en mea member of the Kentucky senate, serving until 
1815, when he was elected to the l T . S. senate in place 
of Jesse Bledsoe, resigned. II is term expired in 1S19, 
and upon the resignation of William Logan he was 
again elected, serving from Nov. 27, 1820, to March 4, 
1825. He died near Frankfort, Ivy., Sept. 25, 1837. 

MacARTHUR, Arthur, soldier, was born in 
Springfield, (Chieopee Falls), Mass., June 2, 1S45, 
son of Arthur and Aurelia (Belelier) Mae Arthur. 
His father (q.v.), a prominent lawyer and jurist, was 
a native of Scotland, who eaine to America in his 
youth, and was educated at Amherst, Mass., Wes¬ 
leyan University and New York eity, settling first in 
Springfield and in 1849 in Milwaukee, Wis., where 
the son’s boyhood was spent. The latter attended 
the public sehools and was also instructed by pri¬ 
vate tutors. Lincoln's first call for troops fired his 
military ambition, but his father persuaded him to 
postpone entering the army for one year, which 
young MacArthur utilized 
by close application to the 
study of military taetics. 
When the 24th Wisconsin 
infantry regiment was or¬ 
ganized he was appointed 
its adjutant with the rank 
of first lieutenant to date 
Aug. 4,1862. Ilis extreme 
youtli gave rise to consid¬ 
erable eritiersm and even 
ridicule, but instead of dis¬ 
couraging him this aeted 
as an additional incentive, 
and was turned to admira¬ 
tion by his eoolness and 
brave conduct in the regi¬ 
ment's first engagement 
Oet. 8, 1862, at Chaplin 
Hills, Ivy. At the battle 
of Stone River, Dee. 30-31, 
1862, the regiment sus¬ 
tained heavy loss, but 
Lieut. MacArthur emerged without injury and as its 
hero from that time forward. He continued to dis¬ 
tinguish himself in every battle and engagement for 
acts of personal bravery, of which the most conspicu¬ 
ous oeeurred at the battle of Missionary Ridge, Noy. 
25, 1863. Here his regiment, charging up a steep hill 
over ground so broken that its lines could not be 
maintained, was exposed to a raking fire. At a 
critical moment Lieut. MacArthur seized the eolors 
from the disabled color-bearer's hand and leading 
another charge planted them upon the eaptured 
works of the enemy. For this aet he was awarded 
the congressional medal of honor, and upon the 
major's resignation immediately after the battle he 
was appointed over the heads of all captains, to 
take his place Jan. 25, 1S64. He commanded his 
regiment in the battles of Resaca, Adairsville, New 
Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Peach Tree 
Creek, Jonesboro', Lovejoy’s Station, Atlanta and 
Franklin, continuing his daring exposures to dan¬ 
ger at every required occasion. At Kenesaw 
Mountain, June 22, 1864, he was wounded in the 
right wrist and right breast but refused to leave the 
field. He became lieutenant-eolonel May 3, 1865, 
and was subsequently bre vetted to that rank to date 
Mareh 13 for gallant and meritorious sendees at 
Perryville, Ivy., Stone River, Missionary Ridge, and 
Dandridge, Tenn., and of the same date was bre- 
vetted colonel for similar services in the battles of 





Franklin, Tenn., and the Atlanta campaign. At the 
battle of Franklin he and his regiment, now reduced 
to a minimum, had a fierce hand-to-hand encounter 
with the enemy in which he received serious wounds 
in the right shoulder and left leg. Col. MaeArthur 
led his regiment to the end of its career and with it 
was mustered out at the close of the war, June 22, 
1865. He was with his regiment as major and lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel more than seventeen months, com¬ 
manding it in nine battles before the completion of 
his twentieth year. He was therefore probably the 
youngest mail in either army that actually headed a 
regiment in battle and extensive field operations 
during the civil war. lie entered the regular army 
in the following year, his application for a commis¬ 
sion receiving the highest endorsements. lie became 
seeond and first lieutenant in the 17th infantry on 
the same day, Feb. 23, 1806, and was advanced to 
captain in the 36th infantry July 28th, and trans¬ 
ferred to the Kitli regiment in 1870. For nearly 
twenty years he served in the West anti Southwest, 
taking part in several Indian campaigns. In 1889 
he was commissioned major and assistant adjutant- 
general. Retaining this post he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-eolonel in 1896, and so con¬ 
tinued till the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
war in 1898. As brigadier-general of volunteers he 
went to the Philippines June 27, 1898, and with his 
brigade participated in the capture of Manila, Aug. 
13, 1898. Becoming major-general of volunteers 
immediately after the battle, he commanded the 
2d division of the 8th army eorps till February, 
1899, in which month he repulsed an insurgent at¬ 
tack upon Manila and fought the battle of Caloocan. 
The balanee of his campaign against Filipino insur¬ 
gents north of Manila was a continuous advanee 
upon the suooessive capitals of the insurgent govern¬ 
ment: Malolos, San Fernando, Tarlac and Ikiyam- 
bang, which he carried to a successful conclusion 
with the occupation of Dagupan, Nov. 19, term¬ 
inating the armed resistance in Northern Luzon. 
On April 1, 1900, he was placed in command of 
the department of Northern Luzon and on May 
5, 1900, sueeeeded Gen. Otis in general command 
of the division of the Philippines, being appointed 
at the same time military governor of the islands. 
His rank in the regular army had beeome brigadier- 
general on Jan. 2, 1900, and his promotion to major- 
general followed Feb. 5, 1901, the almost complete 
pacification of the Philippine islands including the 
capture of Aguinaldo being the result of his labors 
there. During his military governorship he not 
only administered executive affairs but also directed 
the field operations of the largest force of American 
troops assembled under one eommand since the eivil 
war. He returned to the United States in July, 
1901, and was placed in command of the depart¬ 
ment of Colorado on Dec. 30 following. His sub¬ 
sequent commands were successively the depart¬ 
ments of the Lakes (Mar. 29-July 19, 1902), the 
East (July 21-Nov. 8, 1902), the Lakes (Nov. 10, 
1902-Mar. 23, 1903), California (Apr. 1, 1903), 
and the division of the Paeific (Jan. 15, 1904 Apr. 
30, 1907). On Sept. 15, 1906 he was appointed 
lieutenant-general, being the twelfth officer in the 
history of the army to attain that rank and the last 
unless reestablished by congress, that body having 
provided for its discontinuance with his retirement, 
June 2, 1909. During the Russo-Japanese war he 
was in the field with the Japanese army ; and at its 
elose traveled extensively in the far East. Gen. 
MacArthur's brilliant career, whieh may well serve 
as an inspiration to* every young soldier, is largely 
the result of his thorough training and his diligence 
in his profession. Hewaspronouncedtobe “our best 
read and best informed soldier." Besides his military 
accomplishments he is versed in the law, history and 
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literat ure,and his diplomacy and knowledge of politics 
have served him in good stead. He is a member of 
the Loyal Legion and served as commander of the 
Californiacommanderyin 1904-05, and as command¬ 
er of the Wisconsin commandery in 1908-10; a mem¬ 
ber of the G.A.R.,of the Armyand Navy, and Metro¬ 
politan elubsof Washington, D.C.,and of the Milwau¬ 
kee Club of Milwaukee, Wis. Gen. MaeArthur was 
married at Norfolk, Ya., May 19, lS/5,to Mary Pink¬ 
ney,daughter of Thomas A.Hardy,of Norfolk,and has 
twosons, Arthur and Douglas, ofheersin the U.S.navy 
and in the engineers’ corps of the army respectively. 



BELL, James Franklin, soldier, was born at 
Shelbyville, Ky., Jan. 9, 185G, son of John \\ ilson 
and Sarah Margaret Venable 
(Allen) Bell, and a descendant 
of William Bell, who came 
from the north of Ireland 
about 1735 and settled in 
Augusta eounty, Va. From him 
the line of descent is traced 
through their son, Capt. David 
Bell, who married Florence 
Henderson, and who fought in 
the French and Indian war 
and furnished supplies to the 
American army at the begin¬ 
ning of the revolution; their 
son John, who married Jane 
Mills, and their son James 
Franklin, who married Mary 
Jane Wilson, and became Gen. 
Bell’s grandfather. After com¬ 
pleting the courses in the 
local schools of his birthplaec, 
anti a year (1873-74) spent as bookkeeper in his 
cousin’s firm of Bell Bros., he was appointed to 
the United States Military Academy, \\ est Point, 
and was graduated June 14, 1878, and commis¬ 
sioned second lieutenant in the 9th regiment, 


United States cavalry, in June of the same year. 
Being transferred to the 7th regiment, United 
States cavalry, two months later, he saw his first 
actual service under Gens. J. D. Sturgis and James 
W. Forsyth in campaigns against Indians on the 
plains of Dakota during 1S78-94. He eaptured a 
band of halfbreed Cree Indians near Fort Buford, 
S D., in 1883, and was in the Sioux campaign at 
Pine Ilidge, S. D., in 1890-91. During 1891-94 
he was adjutant of the regiment and secretary of 
the Cavalry and Light Art illery School at Fort Riley, 
Kans. lie also aeted as aid to Gen. Forsyth, serv¬ 
ing in California, Arizona and in the state of M ash- 
ington from December, 1894, to April, 1898. On 
Dec. 29, 1890, he reeeived his appointment as first 
lieutenant, but it was not until March, 1899, that 
he was commissioned a captain in the 7th United 
States eavalry. Before this, however, he had en¬ 
tered the volunteer service, in whieh he was to 
achieve much distinction during the Philippine 
campaign of the Spanish-American war and the 
subsequent Philippine insurrection. In May, 1S9S, 
he reeeived a commission as a major of engineers 
in the volunteer army, and went to Manila, where 
he was placed in charge of what was known as the 
bureau of military information. This was prac¬ 
tically a secret service department of the army, and 
it was through it that Gen. Otis kept himself posted 
in regard to the movements of the natives before 
they broke out in open rebellion. His work in 
this connection earned him much praise, and he 
continued in the bureau until February, 1899, 
when the actual fighting broke out. The bureau 
of information eeasing to afford him a field for his 
activities at this time, Gen. Bell immediately left it 
to attach himself to Gen. MaeArthur (q.v.), who was 


leading an expedition against the insurgents, and 
soon became well known for the work he did as a 
scout. lie frequently went ahead of the main 
body of the army with a eoinpany of men from the 
1st Montana regiment, and his natural aptitude 
in learning the topography of a new eountry soon 
showed itself. At the battle of Caloocan, as well 
as on other occasions throughout the campaign, he 
distinguished himself by great personal bravery. 
In July the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 32d vol¬ 
unteer infantry was offered to him and declined, 
but being appointed eolonel of United States vol¬ 
unteers, July 5, 1899, he organized the 3Gth regi¬ 
ment United States volunteers, and continued in 
its eommand until December, 1899. The regiment 
joined Gen. MaeArthur in his expedition north¬ 
west into the interior of Luzon, and it was 
during this expedition that Gen. Bell displayed 
such gallantry as to earn the admiration of the 
entire army. As an instance of this, for which 
he was awarded the congressional medal of honor 
“for most distinguished gallantry in action” may 
be cited the occurrence of Sept. 9, 1899, near 
Porae, Luzon, Philippine islands, when, while alone 
in advance of his regiment, charging seven insur¬ 
gents with his pistol, lie compelled the surrender of 
the captain and two privates, under a hot and 
close fire from the remaining insurgents concealed 
in a bamboo thieket. He was continually in the 
van of the advance upon the insurgent eapital, 
moving along the railroad between Manila and 
Dagupan so rapidly as to leave the enemy no time 
to take up the rails. He was appointed brigadier- 
general of volunteers, Dec. 5, 1899, commanding 
the fourth brigade of the second division of the 
eighth army eorps, and of the third district of the 
department of Northern Luzon to July, 1900. The 
rebellion not being fully quelled Gen. Bell inaugu¬ 
rated a policy of garrisoning every town of impor¬ 
tance in the entire district, with the result that it 
was soon absolutely peaceful and that Dagupan, his 
headquarters, became the center of one of the first 
eivil administrations in the Philippines. He was 
provost-marshal general of the city of Manila until 
Feb. 25, 1901, having become a brigadier-general 
in the regular army on the nineteenth’of the same 
month. He commanded the first district of the de¬ 
partment of Luzon to Dec. 1, 1901, and till Jan. 7, 
1903, the third brigade of the department of Luzon 
in the campaign against Gen. Miguel Malvar, who was 
captured April 15, 1902. He returned to the United 
States July 1, 1903, and on that date became com¬ 
mandant of the Infantry and Cavalry School and 
Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, Ivans. Here 
he was instrumental in effecting important reforms, 
in the accomplishment of which his long experienee 
in lower rank served him in good stead. On April 
14, 1906, he was appointed by Pres. Roosevelt to 
be chief of staff of the army. This appointment of 
a comparatively young officer, ranked by a number 
of others in the service, to a post carrying with it 
the control of the entire organization of the army, 
was eminently a recognition of Gen. Bell’s merits 
displayed throughout a most brilliant eareer. In this 
eapaeity his executive ability became a valuable aid 
in emergency at the time of the San Franeiseo earth¬ 
quake, in April, 1906, when the city was garrisoned and 
$1,000,000 worth of supplies distributed to the im¬ 
poverished citizens with admirable rapidity. Gen. 
Bell was promoted tothe rankof major-general, Unit¬ 
ed States army, Jan. 3,1907. The degree of LL D. was 
conferred upon him by the Kentucky State Univer¬ 
sity June 6, 1907. He is a member of the Bohemian 
Club of San Franeiseo, the Chevy-Chase, Army and 
Navy, and Metropolitan clubs of Washington, D. C. 
He was married at Roek Island, 111., Jan. 5, 1S81, 
to Sarah, daughter of Thomas J. Buford. 
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FORWOOD, William Henry, surgeon-general 
of the army, was born at Brandywine Hundred, 
Del., Sept. 7, 1838, son of Robert and Rachel Way 
(Larkin) Forwood. His ancestors on the paternal 
side were the early English settlers of Maryland and 
Delaware, and on the maternal side he is of Quaker 
stock. He received his preliminary education in 
the public schools and the Crozicr aeademy of 
Chester, Pa. lie was graduated M.D. in the 
medical department of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania in 1861, and was at once appointed 
assistant surgeon in the regular army, his First 
commission bearing the date of Aug. 5, 18(51. 
Serving first in the capacity of executive officer of 
the seminary hospital at Georgetown, D.C., he was 
after a few months assigned to active duty in the 
field, first as surgeon of the lltli infantry and 
later as aeting medical director of Sykes's division 
of the 5th eorps, army of the Potomae. After a 
brief tour of duty during the winter in the office of 
the medieal direetor in Washington, he again saw 
eight months' active service in the Field as surgeon 
of the 6th cavalry and was disabled by wounds re¬ 
ceived in action. His civil war service was con¬ 
cluded with tours of duty as executive offieer of the 
Sattcrlee hospital in Philadelphia, and in command 
of the medieal storeship Marey C. Day, Hampton 
Itoads, Ya., and the Whitehall general hospital 
near Bristol, Pa. This hospital, which had a 
capacity of 2000 beds, was built by Lieut. Forwood 
and remained under his command to the end of 
the war. He took part in numerous engagements, 
including Yorktown, Gaines' Mills, Malvern Hill, 
the second Bull Run, South Mountain, Antietam, 
Gettysburg and Brandy Station, and throughout 
the conflict the performance of his duty was 
attended by conspicuous valor. After the close 
of the w r ar he did service under many varied cir¬ 
cumstances. Promoted to the rank of captain in 
1866, he fought alone an epidemic of cholera at 
Fort Riley, which earried off twenty-seven out of 
fifty-nine cases. In 1S70 lie devoted a leave of 
absence to the study of yellow fever at the Phila¬ 
delphia quarantine station in order to familiarize 
himself by actual eontaet w r ith that disease. Dur¬ 
ing 1866-70 he was on frontier duty in the depart¬ 
ment of the Missouri; during 1870-72 he was at 
Fort Brady, Mieh.; and 1872-76 in Texas. In 
1876 he became a surgeon of the army with the 
rank of major and during the six years following 
he served in the department of the South (1876-79) 
and in the department of the Platte (1879-82). 
During this latter tour of duty he acted as surgeon 
and naturalist to the three military reconnaissances 
and exploring expeditions eondueted in the north¬ 
west by Lieut.-Gen. Sheridan, on the last of which, 
in 18S3, Pres. Arthur and See. Robert T. Lincoln 
were present. During 1882-86 he was attending 
surgeon on the staff of Gen. Sheridan at Chicago 
and during 1886-90 surgeon in the department of 
Dakota. In 1S90 he entered upon a prolonged 
tour of duty at the Soldiers’ Home near Washington. 
During most of his service there he oeeupied the 
eliair of surgical pathology and for a time also that 
of military surgery in the medieal department of 
Georgetown University. When the army medieal 
school was organized in 1893 he became professor 
of military surgery, and upon the resumption of 
its sessions after the Spanish American war, he 
was its president until his promotion to surgeon- 
general. Upon the return of the army of invasion 
from Cuba to Montauk Point, he was assigned to 
duty as chief medieal officer of that great con¬ 
valescent camp which terminated the first stage 
of the Spanish war, and by the tact, energy, and 
efficiency wffiieh lie manifested, brought order out 
of chaos and placed the work of the camp in an 


excellent sanitary situation. When later the 
return of the volunteer regiments necessitated the 
establishment of a great general hospital at 
Savannah, Gen. Forwood w r as selected to make 
plans and supervise the w^ork of construction, and 
in December, 1S9S, he was ordered to San Francisco 
as chief surgeon of the department of California — 
a station then assuming especial importanee 
because of the increasing prominence of hostilities 
in the Philippines. Early in 1901 he returned 
to Washington as assistant surgeon-general, with 
the rank of colonel, having reached that grade in 
1897. His promotion to the ofliee of surgeon- 
general of the army followed June 28, 1902, as 
.successor to Gen. Sternberg, and he served until 
his retirement, Sept. 7, 1902. Gen. Forwood is 
the author of numerous important professional 
contributions, conspicuous among which arc his 
monographs upon military surgery in Dennis' 
“System of Surgery,” and in Warren & Gould’s 
“ International Textbook of Surgery.” lie was 
for a number of years editor of “The Military 
Surgeon,” published in Washington in connection 
wuth the National Medieal Review. The degree 
of LL.D. was conferred upon him by Georgetown 
University in 1897. Gen. Forwood w'as married 
at Rose Valley, Pa., Sept. 28, 1870, to Mary A. Y., 
daughter of Antrim Osborne, owner of the Rose 
Valiev Woollen Mills*. 

FINCK, Henry Theopkilus, author, was bom 
at Bethel, Mo,, Sept. 22, 1854, son of Henry Conrad 
and Beatrice Friedericke Adelhaid (Fink)Finek, both 
natives of Wurtembcrg, Germany, who came to Am¬ 
erica as children. For several generations Mr. Finek’s 
paternal ancestors were clergymen, while on his 
mother’s side he is related to Gottlob Fink, the w ell 
known Tubingen linguist, and to the poet Gustav 
Sehwab. At the age of eighteen he entered Ilarvard 
College and there devoted himself ehicfly to the study 
of philosophy and the classics, also taking Prof. 
Paine’s courses in musie, and aftergraduatingin 1S76 
attended the first Bayreuth festival, whieh he de¬ 
scribed in the New York “ World ’’and the “Atlantic 
Monthly.” Returning to America hi 1877, Mr. Fir.ek 
studied sociology at (’am bridge and then undera Har¬ 
vard fellowship spent three years 
abroad at Berlin, Heidelberg and Vi¬ 
enna,-devoting his time to physiologi¬ 
cal and comparative psychology. It 
was his intention to apply for a pro¬ 
fessorship of philosophy in some 
American college, but having at¬ 
tracted the attention of the editor of 
the New York “Nation” by letters 
to that paper he w r as offered a posi¬ 
tion on its staff. When the “ Nation ” 
consolidated wuth the “ Evening 
Post” in 1881, he beeame the 
“Post's” musical editor, a position 
he has held ever since, contributing 
also editorials on various topics. 

His first book, “ Roman tie Love and 
Personal Beauty” (1887), was a new 
thing in literature and was, as the 
New r York “ Tribune” said, “an ac¬ 
cumulation of striking, beautiful, profound, amusing 
and suggestive observations of universal interest.” 
Mr. Finck is perhaps best known for his musical criti¬ 
cism, and especially his able championship of Richard 
Wagner, Liszt, and Grieg, and the American Edward 
MaeDowell, whose rank as one of the great compo¬ 
sers, equal to the best Europeans of his time, Mr. 
Finck w’as the first to proclaim. His books on musi- 
eal subjects include “ Chopin and other Musieal Es¬ 
says” (1SS9); “ Wagner and his Works, "two volumes 
(1893), said to stand in the front rank of the Wag¬ 
ner biographies; “Paderewski and his Art” (1S95); 
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“Pictorial Wagner” (1899); “Anton Seidl” (1899); 
“Songs and Song AYriters” (1900); “History of 
Musical Instruments” (1909); “Success in Music 
and How it is Won” (1909); and “Grieg and His 
Music” (1909). This last shows that Grieg, far 
from being a minor musician, was a composer of 
the first rank and a fertile melodist at the time 
when melody seemed to become extinct. His 
books on travel include “The Pacific Coast Scenic 
Tour” (1S90); “Spain and Morocco” (1S91), and 
“Lotos Time in Japan” (1S9S). They stamp 
their author as an accomplished traveler with rare 
powers of observation, who knows how to see and 
then to tell what he has seen. He is also the author 
of “Primitive Love and Love Stories” (1900), a 
work of enormous research, in which he elaborates 
his theory that romantic love is a modern senti¬ 
ment, unknown to savages, as well as to the 
Greeks, Hebrews, and other civilized ancients. 
Numerous articles relating to his travels, to beauty, 
to woman suffrage, to gastronoinie and psycho¬ 
logical topics and music have been written by him 
for the leading magazines, and for more than two 
decades he has lectured on the history of music 
in the National Conservatory, New York; also at 
the Master School of Music in Brooklyn. Mr. 
Finck was married Oct. 17, IS90, to Abbie Helen, 
daughter of II. M. Cushman of New York. She 
is also an excellent writer on musical topics. 


BAKER, Abijah Richardson, clergyman and 
author, was born at Franklin, Norfolk co., Mass., 
Aug. 30, 1805, son of Capt. Da\id and Jemima 
(Richardson) Baker lie was graduated at Am¬ 
herst College in 1S30, and then became principal of 
Dorchester (Mass) Academy. While studying 
theology at Yndover Theological Seminary he 
became so proficient in Hebrew, that he was re¬ 
quested to correct the proof sheets of Prof. Stuart’s 
“Hebrew Grammar.” He was graduated in 1835, 
taught in the English department of Phillips Acad¬ 
emy, Andover, and in 1838 was settled over the 
Congregational Church at Medford, Mass. He had 
grown to be remarkably liberal in his religious 
ideas and expressions, so much so that during his 
pastorate at Medford a Baptist, a Methodist and 
Universalist Church were formed by his advice and 
assistance from his own con¬ 
gregation, and still the num¬ 
bers of the latter were so great 
that the church building had 
to be twice enlarged. Mr. 
Baker remained in Medford for 
thirteen years. Accepting a 
call from Lynn, he organized 
the Central Congregational 
Church, and raised most of 
the means to build its hand¬ 
some house of worship. In 
1S55 he became pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Wel¬ 
lesley, Mass., and in 18G3 of 
the E Street Chureh in South 
Boston. lie remained in South 
Boston until 1SG6, when he re¬ 
tired from the active service of 
the ministry to devote himself 
to the completion of a commentary on the “ Sermonon 
the Mount.” During Ins settlement in Medford and 
Lynn Mr. Baker prepared a work for Sunday schools 
entitled “The Catechism Tested by the Bible,” 
which was translated into six languages. He 
received the degree of D.D from Austin College, 
Texas. He w 7 as naturally gifted for the profession 
of teacher, not only having a mind of great clear¬ 
ness, but possessing the power to enable others to 
see things as clearly as he did. AVhile teaching at 





Andover and Lynn he prepared a “School History 
of the United States” which combined geography 
with history. With his wife’s assistance, he edited 
two magazines: “The Mother’s Assistant” and 
the “Happy Home.” lie also edited an American 
edition of Cobbin’s “Childs’ Commentary” and 
treatises on various religious subjects. He was 
married, at Andover, Mass., Oct. 1, 1835, to Ilarri- 
ette Newell, daughter of Rev. Leonard Woods, D.I)., 
and had six sons. Of these one died in infancy, 
four entered the Episcopal ministry, and the other 
became professor of gynecology in the Harvard 
medical school. Dr. Baker died in Dorchester, 
Mass., April 30, 1876. 

BAKER, Harriette Newell Woods (“Mrs. 
Madeline Leslie”), author, w r as born at Andover, 
Mass., Aug. 19, 1815, daughter 
of Dr. Leonard and Abby 
(Wheeler) Woods. Her father 
was the first professor in An¬ 
dover Theological Seminary, 
and afterward president of 
that institution. Endowed 
with a lively imagination, she 
began to write stories when a 
child, and at the age of ten 
sent one to the “Youth’s Com¬ 
panion.” In return she re¬ 
ceived a silver dollar and a 
request for other contributions, 
which she furnished from time 
to time, without informing the 
editor of her youthfulness. She 
was educated at Abbot Female 
Seminary and at an academy in 
Catskill, N. Y., and then studied 
at home until she was twenty, when she became the 
wife of Rev. Abijah R. Baker, a teacher in Phillips 
Academy. Her married life was passed chiefly iu 
Medford, Lynn and South Boston, Mass., where her 
husband was pastor of Congrega tional churches, and 
there she continued her literary work, performed 
the duties of a minister’s wife, and brought up six 
sons. Not less than two hundred works were the 
product of her pen, most of them being tales for 
Sunday-school and general reading. They attained 
great popularity, and several were republished in 
England, and were translated into German, French 
and Bohemian. Included in the list are the “Silver 
Lake,” “Golden Spring,” “Brookside” and “Tim” 
series, and the “Leslie” stories. “Tim: The Scis¬ 
sors Grinder,” was her most popular book, and (in 
the form of a cheap reprint) was sold or given away 
by thousands in England. Some of these were pub¬ 
lished over the pseudonyms “Mrs. Madeline Les¬ 
lie” and “Aunt Hattie.” Others, such as “The 
Courtesies of Wedded Life” (1S55; new ed., 1869), 
and “Cora and the Doctor,” were published anony¬ 
mously. Her characters are well drawn, and so 
strikingly true to life that one recognizes them 
among his daily acquaintances. Her style is 
simple, chaste, often elegant; her plan is natural 
and progressive; and many of her scenes are pic¬ 
turesque and impressive, and charged with the 
power and pathos that belong to the great masters of 
fiction. Moreover, her writings are all of the purest 
moral tone, without cant or mawkish sentimentality, 
but displaying a keen insight into the spiritual na¬ 
ture of man and woman, and a proper sense of their 
relations as moral and accountable beings. Mrs. 
Baker died in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 26, 1893. 

KING, James Gore, lawyer, was bom in New 
York eity, June 6, 1S68, son of Edward and Isabella 
Ramsay (Cochrane) King, and a descendant of 
John King, who came to America in 1702, settling 
at Boston; his wife was Mary Stowell, of Newton, 
Mass., and the line of descent is traced through 
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their son Richard, who married Isabella Bragdon; 
their son Rufus (q.v.), who married Mary Alsop, 
and their son James Gore (q.v.), who married 
Sarah Rogers Grade, and who was Mr. King’s 
grandfather. James Gore King was educated in 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., the Berkeley 
School of New York city, and at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, where he was graduated in 1SS9. Having 
determined to follow the legal profession, he 
entered the Harvard Law School, where he was 
graduated in 1S92 with the degree of LL.IL, and 
also received the degree of A.M., in the same year. 
He was admitted to the New York bar in 1893, 
and began the practice of his profession in New 
York city, with the firm of Miller, Peckham & 
Dixon, of which he became a member in 1890. 
In 1900 it was succeeded by the firm of Peckham, 
Miller & King, and in 190G by the present firm 
of Miller, King, Lane Tra ’ord. Mr. King is 
counsel and a trustee of the Union Trust Co., of 
New York, of which his father, Edward King, -was 
for thirty-five years president. While at college 
he was a member of the Hasty Pudding Club, 
the Institute of 1770 and the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
and Delta Phi fraternities. He is a member of 
the Harvard Club, the University Club, the Cen¬ 
tury Association, the St. Nicholas Society, the 
Downtown Association, and the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York. He was married 
April 22, 1896^ to Sarah Elizabeth, daughter^ of 
John and Cornelia Vail Rensselaer Erving, of New 
York, and has one son, James Gore, Jr., and one 
daughter, Eleanor Erving King. 

EDWARDS, Tryon, clergyman, was born at 
Hartford, Conn., Aug. 7, 1809, son of Jonathan 
Walter and Elizabeth (Tryon) Edwards, and great- 
grandson of Jonathan Edwards, president of Prince¬ 
ton College, lie was graduated at Yale College in 
1S2S, and after studying law hi the office of his 
father at Hartford, at the Litchfield Law School, 
and in New York city, he was admitted to the bar 
in 1S30. He practiced law in New York city dur¬ 
ing the early thirties, but soon gave it up and entered 
the Princeton Theological Seminary, where he was 
graduated in 1S33. In the fall of that year he was 
licensed to preach. Ilis first pastorate was with the 
First Congregational Society of Rochester, N. Y., 
where he preached from 1S34-44; and he was then 
called to the Second Congregational Church of 
New London, Conn., which pulpit he occupied until 
his resignation, Aug. 4, 1857. Returning to New 
York city, he devoted himself to literary and edu¬ 
cational work for ten years. He was one of the 
most prominent advocates of the higher education 
of women in the Presbyterian church, and founded 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., which became 
the leading Presbyterian college for women. Dr. 
Edwards was its first president. After an interval 
of pastoral work at Hagerstown, Md., he went to 
Philadelphia, Pa., and assisted in founding a 
women’s college mulcr Presbyterian auspices, in 
the old home of Jay Cooke, at Ogontz, Pa. The 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon him by Beloit 
College. In 1879 he was called to Gouverneur, 
N. Y., and served as pastor there until 1SSS. Ilis 
last years were spent in Detroit, Mich., where he 
was active in both church and literary work. He 
was the author of “ Self-Cultivation ” (1835); 

“Christianity, a Philosophy of Principles” (1841), 
“Select Poetry for Children and Youth;” (1851) 
“ Jewels for the Household” (1852); “The World’s 
Laconics” (1852 ); “Wonders of the World” (1855) ; 
“Anecdotes for the Family” (185S); “Light for 
the Day” (1877); “History of Columbus” (IS —); 
“History of the United Stntes;” “Family Treas¬ 
ury,” and “Dictionary of Thoughts” (1891). He 


edited the w'orks of his grandfather (1S42); the 
works of the Rev. Dr. Bellamy (1850); “Charity 
and its Fruits,” from the manuscripts of the elder 
Pres. Edwards (1730-54); and for many years 
had editorial charge of “The Family Christian 
Almanac.” He ’was married in Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 29, 1843, to Catherine Ilolkar, daughter of 
Samuel Hughes, and had two sons, Jonathan Tryon 
11. II. and William Fitz-Hugli Edwards, M.D. He 
died in Detroit, Mich., Jan. 4, 1894. 

MANNING, Riehard Henry, merchant, was 
l>orn at Ipswich, Mass., Feb. 1, 1809, son of Richard 
and Lydia (Pearson) Manning. Ilis first American 
ancestor was Thomas Manning, a native of Dart¬ 
mouth, County Devon, England, who with his 
widowed mother and family came to America in 
1G79 at the age of fifteen, and settled first at 
Salem, Mass., and subsequently in Ipswich. His 
wife was Mary Giddings, and the hue of descent 
is traced through their son, Dr. Joseph, who mar¬ 
red Elizabeth Boardinan; their son John, wdio 
married Lucy Bolles; and their son, Capt. Richard 
Manning, the father of the subject of this sketch. 
Owing to the early death of his parents Richard II. 
Manning was brought up by his grandparents. lie 
received his education at the Duinmer Academy, 
Byficld, Mass., and at the age of sixteen began his 
business career in the city of 
Boston. Of a studious nature, 
he devoted all his leisure hours 
to reading and literary exercises. 

As a member of the Mercantile 
library (of w hich he subsequently 
became director) he made the 
acquaintance of a number of 
people of literary tastes and 
liberal thought which was of 
benefit to him throughout his 
entire lifetime. He had a 
genius for friendship and in 
his associations showed an old- 
fashioned courtesy and kindness 
that made and retained friends. 

In the year 1S32 he became a 
partner in the firm of Farns¬ 
worth & Manning in Boston. 

In 1S35 he removed to New 
York city, just preceding the 
great fire of that year and the financial crash of the 
year following. In 1851 he formed a partnership 
with William C. Squier, and engaged in the mining 
of zinc and of its manufacture into white oxides. 
Subsequently his firm handled spelter and spiegel- 
eisen. Mr. "Manning was closely connected with 
the Unitarian church both in Philadelphia and in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and was an organizer and trustee 
of the Second Society in the latter city. An interest 
in the teachings of Fourier led him with others to 
induce Rev. William II. Channing to go to Brooklyn 
as minister to the First Unitarian Society there. 
He was profoundly interested in the principles of 
industrial association, and his enthusiastic exposi¬ 
tion of them was the great attraction for the little 
coterie he drew T about him. Mr. Manning num¬ 
bered among his friends such prominent people as 
Margaret Fuller, Horace Greeley, of vdiose will lie 
was an executor, and Prof. E. L. Youmans. He 
was also identified with the anti-slavery movement 
from the beginning, and during the civil war gave 
unwearying cooperation to the alleviation of the 
suffering and sorrow of the time. He was a trustee 
of the fund left by his uncle, Dr. Thomas Manning, 
to found the Manning high school at Ipswich. He 
was interested in political economy and scientific 
research. He was married, first, to Frances A., 
daughter of Herbert Moore, of Waterville, Me. ; 
second, to Sarah Porter, daughter of Francis Swan, 
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of Calais, Me.; and, third, June 29, 1843, to Mary 
Dustin, daughter of Cole Weeks. He died at lais 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1SS7, leaving 
one son, Ilenrv Swan Manning, and three daughters, 
Abby A., Sarah A., wife of Dean Sage, and Mary C., 
wife of Richard C. Fields. 

KING, J[ose] Berre, merchant and capitalist, 
was born in New York city, Sept. 29, 1854, son of 
Henry B. and Mary (Hart) King. His first Amer¬ 
ican ancestor was John King, who emigrated from 
England in 162S, and settled at Marshfield, Mass, 
lie and his descendants were active in colonial 
affairs and in the early days of the republic. His 
mother, Mary (Hart) King, was a lineal descendant 
of Stephen Ilopkins, one of the Massachusetts sett¬ 
lers that came over on the Mayflower, and also of 
Johns Hopkins, member of a collateral branch of 
the same family that settled in the South and later 
founded the university which bears his name. Mr. 
King spent his early years in Providence, R. I., 
where he received his early education. He attended 
the Brown University high school, where he was 
graduated in 1S73. He began his business career 
with his uncles, V. C. and C. V. King, who were 
the successors of their father, Jerome B King, the 
founder of the business in 1839. He continued 
with V. C. and C. V. King until the death of his 
grandfather, Jerome B. King, 
in 1875, when he founded 
the firm of J. B. King & Co. 
in partnership with his bro¬ 
ther, George It. King. Since 
that time the house lias pros¬ 
pered to a large degree under 
the able management of the 
subject of this sketch, who 
is its active head. Mr. King 
has built mills at New Bright¬ 
on, Staten Island, opened 
mines in Nova Scotia, and 
lias organized and developed 
a number of subsidiary com¬ 
panies for the better manu¬ 
facturing and carrying facili¬ 
ties of his product ; among 
them may be mentioned the 
Wentworth Gypsum Co., the 
Newport Plaster and Manufacturing Co., the Muralo 
Co., the Gypsum Packet Co., the J. B. King Transpor¬ 
tation Co., and the J. B. KingCo. Mr. King is the pres¬ 
ident of all these companies. On matters pertain¬ 
ing to the products of his plants, such as plaster of 
Paris, cement, etc., Mr. King is an authority, and the 
books and pamphlets he has at various times given 
to the w r orld are held as valuable additions to the 
trade knowledge upon the subjects they cover. 
One of his books, “Needed Improvement in Plaster 
Walls and Ceilings ” (1895), is used as a text-book. 
Mr. King has done much to further the sport of 
yaehting, and has himself built and owned some 
noted boats. His sehooner yacht, “Elsemarie,” a 
70-footer, built in 1S93, was perhaps his most suc¬ 
cessful boat, for in 1S94 and 1S95, out of seventy- 
two raees entered she won fifty and finished second 
in ten. He is first vice-president of the Broadway 
Savings Institution ; a life member of the New York 
^ aeht Club, a member of the Metropolitan Club 
and Down-Town Association, as well as a member 
of the Larchmont Yacht Club and the Mayflower 
Association. . Mr. King was married in September, 
1879, to Louise W., daughter of George H. Wooster, 
and a lineal descendant of Gen. David Wooster, a 
British army officer of revolutionary fame, who 
later was active in state affairs in Conneetieut. 
He has three daughters and two sons, Elsie, 
Edward Diinmoek, Emma Whitloek, Mary and 
David Wooster King. 





BRYANT, Joseph Decatur, surgeon, was bom 
at East Troy, Walworth co., Wis., March 12, 1845, 
son of Alonzo A. and Harriet (Adkins) Bryant. 
His parents, both natives of the state of New York, 
early removed to Wisconsin but returned to western 
New York and engaged there in farming. The 
family of Bryant is of English origin, running back 
to 1450, many members having been knighted 
during the wars of that period. Dr. Bryant re¬ 
ceived his early education at the Norwich Academy, 
Norw ich, N. Y., working on his father’s farm during 
the summer and thereby laying the foundation for 
a rugged constitution that has since stood the 
strain of an exacting professional life. Determin¬ 
ing to take up the profession of medicine, he entered 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York city, 
where he w r as graduated M.D. in 1808. The follow¬ 
ing year and a half he spent as interne at Bellevue 
Hospital. In 1871 he became assistant to the 
chair of anatomy in the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, and served as lecturer on surgical anatomy 
in the summer eourse, 1S73-77; demonstrator in 
anatomy, 1S75-77; lecturer on general descriptive 
and surgical anatomy, 1877-7S; professor of 
anatomy during 1878-98; associate professor of 
orthopedic surgery during 1SS3-90; and professor 
of the principles and practice of operative and 
clinieal surgery of the University and Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College since 1897. During 1873- 
79 he was sanitary inspector of the New York eity 
board of health, and in 1SS7-93 was commissioner 
of the New York eity health department, and the 
New York state board of health. In these last 
positions he gained prominent recognition for the 
reforms and regulations suggested by him in the 
conduct of sanitary affairs. Dr. Bryaut was sur¬ 
geon of the 71st regiment, N. G. N. Y., during 
1S73-S2, and in 1SS2 was appointed by Gov. 
Cleveland, whose intimate friend and medieal advis¬ 
er he afterwards became, to be surgeon-general of 
the New York state national guard, which position 
he retained on the staffs of Governors Hill and 
Flower, organizing the first medical department of 
the state militia during this time. lie has been 
visiting surgeon to Bellevue Hospital and consult¬ 
ing surgeon to the New York Insane Asylum sinee 
1882 and visiting surgeon to St. VincenUs Hospital 
sinee 18S7. Dr. Bryant is the author of a “Sys¬ 
tem of Operative Surgery,” 2 vols. (1SS7, fourth 
edition 1906), and senior editor of “American 
System of Surgery,” S vols. (1907), besides having 
written various pamphlets and articles on medical 
and surgical topics. He is a member of the Inter¬ 
national Soeiety of Surgeons, the American Medical 
Association, (president 1907-OS), and fellow of the 
American Surgical Association and the New York 
Academy of Medicine (president IS95-97). He is 
also a member of the New York State Medical 
Society (president in 1906), the New York county 
medical, surgieal, and practitioners’ societies (presi¬ 
dent of the latter in 1903-04), the Physicians’ Aid 
Society, and of the Manhattan and New York 
Athletic clubs of New York. The degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon him by New York University 
in 1906. He was married at Bath, Steuben co., 
N. Y., Sept. 29, 1S74, to Annette, daughter of 
Samuel Crum, and has one daughter, Florence A. 
Bryant. 

BRISBANE, Arthur, journalist, was born in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1S64, son of Albert (q.v.) 
and Sarah (White) Brisbane. lie attended the 
public schools of Buffalo until he was thirteen 
years old, and then spent five years as a, 
student in France and Germany. Returning to 
America, he began newspaper work in 1SS3 as a 
reporter on the New York “Sun.” Ilis abilities 
won prompt recognition, and at the age of twenty- 
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two he was sent to London by Mr. Dana, as the 
tl Sun’s ” correspondent. His letters and dispatches 
are said to be the best of their kind, and were 
eagerly bought from the “Sim” for simultaneous 
publication by a number of the most influential 
dailies in the country. Mr. Dana then recalled 
Brisbane to make him managing editor of the 
“Evening Sun,” and tendered hun a dinner on 
his return in recognition of his brilliant service. 
After seven years’ connection with that paper, 
during which its circulation was increased by 
SO,000 copies daily, Mr. Brisbane joined the edi¬ 
torial staff of the New York “World,” and became 
editor successively of the Sunday, the evening, and 
the morning editions. In 1897, at the earnest 
solicitation of its proprietor, Mr. William R. 
llearst, he went over to the New York “Journal,” 
as managing editor of the evening edition. Alfred 
Ilenry Lewis, also in the employ of Mr. Hearst 
at that time, thus describes Mr. Brisbane’s un¬ 
remitting labors and the way in which he came 
to write his new style of newspaper editorial that 
wrought a revolution in popular journalism: 
“He was at his desk at five in the morning and he 
worked there until six in the evening. One night 
something happened and editorials were needed. 
Mr. Brisbane sat down and v'rotc two or three— 
wrote, or rather spoke, them out of his sincere belief 
and his sincere standards—which is the character 
of this man, and the charm, it may be said, of his 
writing. The editorials seemed to strike a popular 
chord and Mr. Brisbane has been writing editorials 
ever since.” Brisbane’s editorials are now' pub¬ 
lished simultaneously in the llearst chain of 
newspapers, extending from Boston to Los Angeles. 
“The Fourth Estate,” of New York, a class organ 
of newspaper publishing, said of them: “They have 
attracted wide-spread attention and are regarded 
as potent factors in circulation building. Thousands 
of readers take the Hearst papers solely for the 
pleasure and profit to be extracted from Bris¬ 
bane’s editorials.” Mr. Brisbane is unmarried. 

ABBOTT, William Tabor, lawyer, w r as born 
at Wells River, Vt., Feb. 16, 186S, son of Orrin S. 
and Ella J. (Tabor) Abbott. His first American 
ancestor was George Abbott, who emigrated from 
Yorkshire, England, about 1640, and was among 
the first settlers of Andover, Mass., in 1643, and a 
proprietor of that town. His wife w r as Hannah 
Chandler, and from them the line of descent is 
traced through their son William, who married 
Elizabeth Gray; their son James, who married 
Abigail Fammn; their son James, who married 
Sarah Bancroft; their son William, who married 
Mabel Whittlesey; their son Moses, who married 
Lucy Willis, and their son William B., who married 
Mary Ann Chamberlin, and who was Mr. Abbott’s 
grandfather. He w'as educated in the public 
schools of Wells River, at St. Johnsbury academy, 
and at Dartmouth College, being graduated at the 
latter in 1S90. After serving as instructor in 
mathematics and history in the Manchester (N. H.) 
high school for two years he took up the study of 
law and was admitted to the bar in Illinois in 1893. 
In 1894 he became a member of the firm of Stevens, 
Horton it Abbott of Peoria, Ill. This firm was 
the general counsel for the Peoria & Pekin Union; 
Peoria, Deeatur & Evansville, and the Toledo, 
Peoria A Western railways, and represented 
locally most of the other railroads centering there. 
In 1904 Mr. Abbott removed to Chicago, and 
became a member of the firm of Ritsher, Mont¬ 
gomery, Hart Abbott. With Mr. Montgomery 
lie undertook the legal end of the construction of 
the Chicago Southern Railway Co. from Terre 
Haute to Chicago, wdiich w r as completed in 1907. 


In June, 1905, he was appointed general attor¬ 
ney for the Southern Indiana Railway Co., the 
Illinois Southern Railway Co., and the Wisconsin 
& Michigan Railway Co., positions he still holds. 
He has been attorney for the receiver of the Chicago 
Southern Railway Co. and the Southern Indiaua 
Railway Co. since August, 1908, and he is also 
vice-president and director of the Wisconsin & 
Michigan Railway Co. and the Lake Michigan Car 
Ferry Transportation Co. Mr. Abbott has been 
connected with some very prominent cases, among 
them the Peoria Gas & Electric Co. against the 
city of Peoria, and the Peoria Water Works Co. 
against the Central Railway. The former related 
to the power of municipalities in Illinois to regulate 
maximum rates to be charged by gas companies, 
and incidentally raised several questions concerning 
the Illinois anti-trust act. This case was argued 
before the supreme court of the United States in 
October, 1905, and was won in that court. In the 
latter action suit was commenced in the federal 
court in Illinois in 1899, the bill setting up serious 
and continual injury to water pipes and other 
metallic structures from the return current of 
street railway systems. Proof showed that where- 
cver rails and earth are used as conductors of 
return current, large quantities of electricity are 
carried on the water pipes, 
and that wherever the cur¬ 
rent leaves the pipe the 
result is a pitting, or elec¬ 
trolysis of the metal, ending 
in the practical destruction 
of the pipes. The water 
company sought to enjoin 
further use of its pipes and 
to compel the railway com¬ 
pany to equip its lines with 
a completely insulated me¬ 
tallic circuit, the efficiency 
of which had already been 
determined in New York, 

Washington, and Cincinnati. 

Experts w r ere examined from 
all over the country, and 
over 4,000 printed pages 
of testimony taken. The 
matter in chancery of the 
United States court held 
every point of law and fact in favor of the 
water company. It w r as the first case of the kind 
in the country and of great interest to owners of 
w'ater works and electric railways. In 1900 Mr. 
Abbott spent eight months in Porto Rico studying 
its political conditions. His knowledge of the 
Spanish language and law brought him into much 
important litigation, before the provisional court 
established by Pres. McKinley, over land titles and 
tenancy brought about by the changes in govern¬ 
ment relations and incidentally affected by the 
hurricane of 1S99 w T hich devastated a large part 
of the island. The /American occupation of Porto 
Rieo being a vital issue in the campaign of 1900, 
Mr. Abbott returned to this country and from 
August to November made many speeches in the 
middle West explaining the beneficent results of 
American rule there. His remarks on “Imperial¬ 
ism” from the standpoint of personal experience 
attracted widespread attention and interest. In 
1904 he again gave his services to the Republican 
national committee and was said to be one of the 
most effective campaign orators in the country. 
Mr. Abbott is a member of the Union League and 
the University clubs of Chicago. He w r as married 
June 28, 1905, to Elsie Parsons, daughter of Ben¬ 
jamin L. T. Bourland of Peoria, Ill. They have no 
children. 
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MacKAYE, [James Morrison] Steele, actor 
and dramatist, was born in Buffalo, X. Y., June 
6, IS42, son of Col. Janies Morrison and Emily 
Benton (Steele) McKay, and grandson of William 
Kay (of the elan of Mac Kay) who came from Ber¬ 
wick, Scotland, about 1800 and settled in the Scotch 
colony at Argylo, near Hudson, X. Y. His father, 
who changed Hie spelling of the name to McKaye, 
later changed by the son to MacKaye, was a colonel 
of the Buffalo guards, and later became a promi¬ 
nent, wealthy citizen of Xew York and Newport. 
He was an ardent anti-slavery adherent and an 
intimate friend of Garrison, 
Emerson, Clay, Webster anil 
Lineoln. During the civil war 
he was one of the three com¬ 
missioners appointed by Pres. 
Lincoln to investigate the con¬ 
dition of the negro in the South, 
and their official report largely 
influenced the president in the 
signing of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. II is son Steele 
early exhibited those traits of 
indomitable will, artistic tem¬ 
perament and personal charm 
which made him later so potent 
an influence in the dramatic 
profession. His schoolfellow, 
Prof. William James, described 
him as “ effervescing with inco- 
ordinated romantic ideas of every 
description.” Asa boy of four¬ 
teen he ran away from school, and 
took up the study of art under William Hunt at New¬ 
port, and afterward (1S5S-59) at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. On the outbreak of the civil war he 
returned to America and served as a private in 
the 7th New York regiment, wdiile in camp mak¬ 
ing his first essay as an actor in the part of Horatio. 
Later he rose to the rank of major, but retired on 
account of rheumatic fever. At the age of twenty- 
two he made his d£but as an actor at the old 
Bowery theatre, New York, and then spent five 
years chiefly in the study of art in Paris under 
Gerome, Couture and Rousseau. While in Paris 
lie met Francois Delsarte, the famous teacher 
of action, and he was soon engaged in teaching at 
Les Hours Delsarte as the foremost disciple of the 
master. The Franco-Prussian war interrupted his 
studies, during which his studio and all his earlier 
paintings were destroyed. Delsarte and his family 
were forced to flee from Paris, and in 1870, to raise 
money for Delsarte’ s assistance, MacKaye returned 
to Aineriea, where he began to advocate the prin¬ 
ciples of Delsarte, delivering lectures in New York, 
Boston and elsewhere, and presenting in New York 
a play, “ Monaldi,” based on the Delsarte move¬ 
ment, in which he enacted the part of a sculptor. 
This, his first professional acting, was received with 
both enthusiasm and ridicule, according as his 
critics approved or disapproved the school he 
sought to found. Following “Monaldi” he ap¬ 
peared in “Marriage,” written by himself, and the 
acknowledged sincerity and idealism of his under¬ 
taking now began to win for him marked public 
recognition. He returned to Paris in 1873, and 
entered the Conservatoire, where he studied dramatic 
art and stage craft and came in touch with the 
leading litterateurs of the day. Under the manage¬ 
ment of Tom Taylor he played Hamlet, to the 
Ophelia of Marion Terry, at the Crystal Palace, 
London, and afterward toured the provinces. With 
Taylor as dramatist he collaborated in three plays, 
“A Radical Fool” (1873), “Arkwright’s Wife” 
(1873) and “Clancarty” (IS74), and also drama¬ 
tized George Eliot’s “Silas Marner.” 11 is other 


plays of this period were: “Rose Michel” (1S75), 
“ Won at Last” (1877), “Through the Dark” (1S7S), 
and “An Iron Will” (1879). This last appeared 
in an altered form in the following year as “ Hazel 
Ivirkc,” first produced ax the opening of the Madi¬ 
son Square theatre, Feb. 4, 1SS0, and was the most 
successful play of its generation, ruiming over 500 
nights without interruption, and continuing its 
career with a number of companies on the road. 
The quaint Madison Square theatre was built by 
Mr. MacKaye, and its double stage was his own in¬ 
vention, but owing to an unfortunate contract he 
received scarcely any remuneration from the play, 
the theatre or the invention. He was also the 
inventor of a special design of folding theatre chair, 
which was adopted by a number of theatres. In 
1881 he wrote and produced “A Fool’s Errand,” 
founded on a novel by Judge Tourgee. As early 
as 1871 Mr. MacKaye advocated a free school of 
dramatic art in the United States, and he attempted 
to found sueh a school in 1877 based on the ideals 
of the Freneh conservatoire. Throughout his life 
he had many private pupils in acting and the prin¬ 
ciples of Delsarte, among whom were John Mc¬ 
Cullough, Rev. William It. Alger and Prof. S. S. 
Curry. In 1884, with Franklin W. Sargent, his 
pupil, he founded the Lyceum Theatre School, 
which subsequently became the American Academy 
of Dramatic Art. He also designed and erected the 
Lyceum theatre at Fourth avenue and Twenty- 
fourth street, New York, and organized in con¬ 
nection with it MacKaye’s School of Acting and 
Expression in Art. The Lyceum theatre opened 
Apr. G, 18S5, with his play, “ Dakolar,” in which 
Robert Mantell played the chief role. This was 
followed by “ In Spite of All,” with Minnie Mad- 
dern in the leading part. He wrote a recon¬ 
structed version of “Rienzi” for Lawrence Barrett, 
produced in I88G, and in 18S7 produced “Anarchy,” 
both of which brought to the dramatist renewed 
success and fame. Owing to the anarchistic out¬ 
break in Chicago at this time, the name of the latter 
was changed to “ Paul Kauvar,” which ran for 
over 100 nights in New York, during part of which 
Mr. MacKaye played the title role. This w r as 
followed by “A Noble Rogue” (1888, afterwards 
produced as “Money Mad,”) “An Arrant Knave” 
(1S90), written for Stuart Robson, and “Colonel* 
Tom” (1891), written for Nat Goodwill. In 1S91 
he began the plans for a new r type of musico- 
seenic production to be given in Chicago at the 
World’s exposition, in a vast theatre of his own 
invention, called the Speetatorium. For this he 
wrote “Columbus,” a poetic drama combining the 
principles of the Greek chorus with the musical 
motifs of Wagner. He designed a number of elabo¬ 
rate mechanical effects, for tw r enty-tw r o of which he 
received letters patent, but the performance w T as 
finally abandoned owing to delays and financial 
troubles. He lived, how ever, to vindicate its prac¬ 
ticability in a working model called the Scenatorium, 
exhibited in Chicago, January, 1S94. Mr. Mae- 
Kaye v T as a pioneer artist of the American theatre, 
whose intellectual faculties w r ere various and in¬ 
tense. He achieved a permanent reputation as one 
of America’s leading dramatic writers. He w T as one 
of the founders of the Lambs’ and a member of 
the Lotus Club, New r York. He was twdee mar¬ 
ried, and had the following children . Arthur Loring, 
Harold Steele, William Pavson (died 1889), James 
Medbery, Percy Wallace, Benton, and Mary Hazel 
MacKaye. He died in Colorado. Feb. 25, 1894. 

MacKAYE, James, philosopher and inventor, 
w r as born in New York city, Apr. 8, 1872, son of 
Steele and Mary Keith (Medbery) MacKaye. (For 
ancestry see above.) He attended the New York 
public schools and Packard’s Business College of 
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that city, and in 1SS9 entered the employ of a 
patent lawyer in Washington, D. C., as stenographer. 
The following year he was employed in the division 
of mines and mining of the eleventh census. In 
1891 he became secretary to Prof. Nathaniel S. 

Shaler of the geological department of Harvard 
University and with his help worked his way through 
the scientific department, giving particular atten¬ 
tion to geology and chemistry, 
and was graduated at Harvard 
with the degree of S.B. in IS95. 
After working with various con¬ 
cerns he joined the engineering 
firm of Stone & Webster of Bos¬ 
ton in 1899, ami has been with 
them ever since in the capacity 
of chemical engineer. The prin¬ 
cipal results of his work, which 
has been carried on in collabo¬ 
ration with others, relate to a 
process for the production of 
chloroform and carbon tetra¬ 
chloride from natural gas, and 
methods for converting peat 
into fuel. In the former pro¬ 
cess, which has been patented, 
a mixture of natural gas ami 
chlorine is conducted through 
a specially designed chamber that not only resists 
the destructive action of the hot corrosive gases 
concerned in the reaction, but is so constructed as 
to admit of controlling the temperature of the reac¬ 
tion, which is a highly exothermic or heat-gen¬ 
erating one. Mr. Mac Kaye is the author of “The 
Economy of Happiness” (1900) in which he seeks 
to apply engineering methods to politics and to 
make scientific ethics, instead of arbitrary tradi¬ 
tion ami commercial economics, the foundation of 
public polity. Prof. Giddings of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, in a commentary on one part of the pro¬ 
gramme formulated in this book says: “It. is to 
Mr, MacKaye’s plan for the abolition of poverty that 
we wish especially to call attention. This plan is 
nothing less than a very great invention. It adds 
something that was lacking in the older schemes of 
socialism but. absolutely necessary to any socialism 
that could hope to be practically workable. It pro¬ 
vides as the older socialism did not for a continuing 
transformation and improvement. Such an organi¬ 
zation of society as Bellamy and Grunlaml proposed 
would have been hopelessly static. It would have 
put an end to progress. Mr. MacKaye’s pantocracy 
is dynamic to a degree. Like all great inventions, 
Mr. MacKaye’s plan is so simple that everyone w ho 
looks into it will say: ‘ Why did nobody think of this 
before?’ ... It is perfectly sound in theory, and 
in the long run whatever is sound in theory is best 
in practice. We predict that the orthodox political 
economists, if they try in the interest of competitive 
or individualistic production to invalidate Mr. 
MacKaye’s reasoning wall give up the attempt as 
hopeless.” Since the publication of his book he has 
contributed various articles to magazines, and in 
1909 delivered at Harvard, under the auspices of a 
representative committee of the university faculty, 
a series of five lectures entitled: “An Outline of 
Political Engineering.” The subjects of the lec¬ 
tures w ere as follows: “ The True Criterion of Right,” 
“The Happiness of Nations,” “Liberty, Equality 
and Democracy,” “Capitalism and Socialism,” and 
“The Utility of Man.” lie w'as married in Boston, 
Dec. 9, 1906, to Mary, daughter of Charles Par¬ 
sons Morse of Plymouth, Mass. 

MacKAYE, Percy [Wallace], poet and dram¬ 
atist, was born in New York city, Mar. 16, 1875, son 
of Steele and Mary Keith (Medbery) MacKaye, and 


brother of James MacICaye. His maternal grand¬ 
mother, Rebecca Medbery, was the principal of the 
Charlestowm (Mass.) Female Seminary. From his 
mother, wdio is active in literary work and has 
published a dramatization of Jane Austen’s “ Pride 
and Prejudice,” acted at many universities, Mr. 
MacKaye also inherits literary instincts and crafts¬ 
manship. For three years he attended a public 
school in New' York city and for a few' months the 
high school at Washington, D. C., and Lawrence 
Academy at Groton, Mass. He afterward entered 
Harvard College, and was graduated in 1897. His 
early boyhood hours were spent in the theatres, 
where his father w r as arranging or managing the 
production of his own plays, and his father’s 
last drama, “Columbus,” w'as to have contained 
his son’s first serious effort, a series of choral 
songs. While at Harvard College Mr. Maelvaye 
wrote “Sappho,” a poetical play (having no rela¬ 
tion to his later work on the same subject), which 
w'as acted by Harvard and Wellesley students. He 
w r as one of the commencement speakers, his sub¬ 
ject-being “The Need of Imagination in the Drama 
of To-day.” After leaving college, he spent tw'o 
years in Italy, Sw itzerland, Germany and England, 
and w'hile abroad, wrote two plays, “ A Garland 
to Sylvia,” and “Beowulf.” In Leipzig he 
studied Germanics, matriculating at the univer¬ 
sity in 1899. When he returned to America, he 
became a teacher in a private school for boys, in 
New' York city, continuing in this work for four 
years. Meanwhile, he continued his apprentice¬ 
ship at play-writing, and in 1902 Mr. E. II. Sothern 
commissioned him to write “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” published in 1908. In the following 
year, Mr. MacKaye gave up teaching and joined 
the colony of artists and writers at Cornish, N. II., 
and devoted himself wholly to literary and dramatic 
work. His second published poetic drama w r as 
“ Fenris the Wolf” (1905), his third “Jeanne d’Arc ” 
(1906), and his fourth “Sappho and Phaon” 
(1907). He has also written a modern rendering 
into prose of a portion of 
Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” 

(1904), and two prose dramas: 

“The Scarecrow',” based on 
Hawthorne’s sketch “Feather- 
top,” and “Mater,” an American 
study in comedy. The latter 
was produced in 1908, by Mr. 

Henry Miller, in San Francisco 
and New York, " Jeanne d’Arc ” 
with incidental music by Fred¬ 
erick S. Converse, was first pro- / 
dueedbyMr. E. II . Sothern and 
Miss Julia Marlowe in 1906, and 
lias been played by them w idely 
in America and in London. In 
1909 “The Canterbury Pil¬ 
grims” was played by the 
Coburn Players in the open 
air at many American uni¬ 
versities, and on Aug. 4th the 
same players performed it in 
honor of Pres. Taft, at Glouces¬ 
ter, Mass., as a civic pageant, with 1,500 citi¬ 
zens and children as supernumeraries, before an 
audience of twenty-five thousand people. The in¬ 
cidental music for the occasion was written by 
Walter Damrosch, while Eric Pape was the artis¬ 
tic director. “Sappho and Phaon” w r as produced 
in New' York by Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske in 
1907. The very titles of his plays suggest the seri¬ 
ousness and variety of Mr. MacKaye’s work. Of 
the poetical plays the New York “Nation” has 
said: “Mr. MacKaye’s work is the most notable 
addition that has been made in many years to 
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American dramatic literature.” It has been re¬ 
marked by many critics that Mr. MacKayc achieves 
the rare "combination of literary excellence and 
actability in his dramas. On this point, the 
Boston ** Evening Transcript,” speaking particularly 
of “Sappho and Pliaon,” said: “We remember no 
drama by any modern writer that at once seems so 
readable and so actable, and no play that is so 
excellent in stage technique and so completely 
filled with the atmosphere of romance and poetry.” 
And the New York “Sun” has said of the play¬ 
wright: “It cannot be too positively said that in 
his own field Mr. MacKaye deserves a place beside 
the leaders of his art in England and France.” 
Besides his dramas, Mr. MacKaye has written a 
considerable number of poems and essays. The 
latter, dealing with the drama, have been delivered 
at numerous American universities. His most 
important poems are “ Prologue to the Saint- 
Gaudens Masque ” (given at. Cornish, N II , 1005), 
“The Sistinc Eve,” an oratorio, “Ninety-Seven,” 
read at the decennial reunion of his college class, 
“An Ode to the American Universities,” the Har¬ 
vard Phi Beta Kappa poem of 1008; “Ode on the 
Centenary of Ybraham Lincoln,” read before the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and 
afterwards published, in 1009. lie also read a ballad 
entitled “ Tieondcroga,” at the tercentenary cele¬ 
bration of the discovery of Lake Champlain, at 
Fort Ticonderoga, X. Y , in July, 1909. The last 
appeared in a collection of his “Poems” (1009). 
A choral ode for the dedication of the New Theatre, 
New York city, and its opening, Nov. G, 1009, was 
sung by the Metropolitan Opera chorus; and “Ten¬ 
nyson,” a poem for the centenary of the poet laureate, 
was read at the Brooklyn Institute. In November, 
1900, he lectured at Ilardvard and Yale on “The 
Civic Functions of the Theatre.” He also pub¬ 
lished a series of essays under the general title “The 
Playhouse and the Play” (1909), and he is a con¬ 
tributor on similar subjects to the leading maga¬ 
zines. All of his original works are published by 
the Macmillan Co., New York city. He is a mem¬ 
ber of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
an honorary member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
and a member of the Harvard and Player’s clubs, 
New York. Mr. MacKayc was married at Shirley 
Center, Mass., Oct. 8, *1898, to Marion Homer, 
daughter of Henry Lewis Morse, of Cambridge, 
Mass., and has three children: Robert Keith, 
Katherine Arvia and Christina Loring MacKayc. 

YOUNG, Egerton Ryerson, clergyman, author 
and lecturer, was born at Crosby, Ontario, 
Canada, Apr. 7, 1840, son of 
Rev. William and Amanda 
(Waldron) Young. His father 
was a Methodist minister in 
Ontario, lie received his edu¬ 
cation in t he grammar schools, 
where his father was stationed, 
lie began teaching school at 
sixteen years of age, and after 
several years’ work used the pro¬ 
ceeds to continue his education 
at the Toronto Normal School. 
Entering the Methodist church 
in 1863, he was ordained in 

1867, and his first pastorate 
was the First Church at Hamil¬ 
ton, Ontario, Canada. In May, 

1868, a few months after his 
marriage, his church sent him 
as a missionary to the Crcc 
Indians of the Hudson’s Bay 
Territory. Ilis first residence 

was at Norway House, then a large, important trad¬ 
ing and transhipping post of the Hudson’s Bay 



Co., and a general rendezvous of Indians. From 
this center, Mr. Young did missionary work over 
an area larger than the state of New York, and 
successfully faced the hardships and privations 
of that little-known nortfiland, travelling several 
thousands of miles each year, in winter with dog 
sleds and in the summers in a birch canoe. The 
many exciting incidents and thrilling adventures 
of tins period of his life have been described in 
many of his books. After five years’ work at 
Norway House, Mr. and Mrs. Young were sent to 
open a new mission at Keren’s river, on the eastern 
side of Lake Winnipeg. The hardships and 
privations of this wild, lonely post proved too much 
for Mrs. Young, whose health so completely broke 
down that they were compelled to return to Ontario 
in 1876, for medical treatment. Here Mr. Young 
settled down to pastoral work and was stationed 
successively at Port Perry, Colbornc, Bowmanville, 
Meaford and Brampton, though he still retained 
his deep interest in the Indians amongst whom he 
subsequently made extended visits. Mr. Young 
was very successful on the lecture platform, since 
1888, having travelled throughout the civilized 
world, giving accounts of his life and experience 
among the wilds of the Hudson’s Bay territory. 
His travels took him into nearly all states of the 
union, the provinces of Canada, and in Great 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand, France, Italy 
and Switzerland. lie vras a brilliant speaker 
with a singularly fine manner, and an excellent 
raconteur. Mr. Young was the author of “By 
C-anoc and Dog-Train” (1889); “Stories from 
Indian Wigwams and Northern Camp-Fires” 
(1891); “Oowikapun or How the Gospel Reached 
Nelson River” (1893); “On the Indian Trail” 
(1896); “Three Boys in the Wild North Land” 
(1897); “Winter Adventures of Three Boys in 
the Great Lone Land” (1899); “The Apostle of 
the North, James Evans” (1900); “My Dogs in 
the Northland” (1902); “Algonquin Indian Talcs” 
(1903); “Children of the Forest” (1904) ; “ Hector, 
My Dog” (1905), and “The Battle of the Bears” 
(1906). His literary style is bright, easy, colloquial, 
such as is most attractive and acceptable in narra¬ 
tive writing. Both with pen and tongue, Mr. 
Young was essent ially the story-teller. Occasionally 
there arc descriptive passages, such as those of the 
Auroras and other visions of the night, the beautiful 
and lonely lakes, the vast ness of the Northern 
wilderness, the utility and nobility of his dogs, 
and the faithfulness "of his Indian guides, which 
are truly eloquent, and identify the author as a 
master of the noblest idiomatic English. Mr. 
Young was married, Dec. 25, 1867, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Joseph Bingham of Bradford, Ontario, 
and had four daughters: Lillian, wife of R. N. 
Ilelme of Lancaster, England; Florence, wife 
of Rev. A. Boylan Fitz-Gcrald of Newark, N. J.; 
Grace, wife of Newton II. Brown, of Toronto, 
Ontario; and Winnifred, wife of Dr. II. E. Watson 
of East Toronto, Ontario; and one son, Rev. E. 
Ryerson Young, Jr. Mr. Young died at his home 
in Bradford. Ontario. Oct. 5, 1909. 

CHANCE, Mrs. Julie Grinnell (Mrs. Stephen 
A an Rensselaer Cruger) author, was born in 
Paris, France, daughter of Thomas Wentworth 
and Sarah Saunders (Paris) Storrow. Her father 
was a prominent shipping merchant and the owner 
of an important line of packet ships between 
Europe and America. Iler childhood was one of 
enthusiastic and constant study and was spent in 
Europe, chiefly in Paris, France, wdiere she \vas 
privately educated and learned to speak with 
fluency French, Italian and German, to w T hich she 
later added Russian. At the age of thirteen she 
returned with her family to I rvington-on-Hudson, 
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where her studies artistic and literary, were con¬ 
tinued. While still very young she was married 
to Col. Stephen Van Rensselaer Cruger, and re¬ 
moving tp New York eity, soon beeame prominent 
in social life. Having been reared in luxury and 
conspicuous in fashionable society, she startled 
her friends by publishing two novels, under her 
pen-name Julien Gordon. The first of these was 
“A Diplomat’s Diary'” (1890) whieh was followed 
by “A Successful Man” (1890). They both met 
with favor and gave her an assured position as an 
author. The German poet and prose writer, 
Friedrich Spielhagcn, who translated some of her 
works, probably voiced the prevailing sentiment 
most coneisely in these words; “ Now and then to 
prove to men—perhaps also to prove to themselves 
-what they can do if they dare and will, one of 
these gifted women detaches herself from her sis¬ 
ters, enters the arena with men, to fight for the 
highest prizes, and as the brave Gbtz says of 
Brother Martin, ‘shames many a knight.’ To this 
raee of conquerors belongs to-day one of the first 
living writers of novels and romances, Julien 
Gordon.” Her first novels were followed bv “Ma¬ 
demoiselle Reseda” (1891) and “ Vampires” (1891). 
The first, two were translated into German and the 
last into both French and German; all met with 
great sueeess and were highly prized by such eminent 
erities as May'O \V. Hazeltine, Thomas \V. Jliggin- 
son and T. P. O’Connor, M. P. Succeeding these 
appeared “A Puritan Pagan” (translated into 
German); “Marionettes;” “ II is betters;” “ Pop¬ 
pa ea” and “A Wedding and other Stories” (1895), 
“ Mrs. Clyde” (1901), and a volume of poems in 
1905. Besides these, numerous essays and articles 
have a])j>cared in American and European period¬ 
icals; among them, “Gentleman in Politics;” 
“Slovenly Americans;” “Healthy Heroines:” 
“Men’s Women;” “Abraham Lincoln in his Re¬ 
lations to Women;” “Was George Eliot a Hypo¬ 
crite;” and “The Modern Extinction of Genius,” 
and articles on diplomatic questions, published 
in “North American Review.” Her favorite 
subjects of study are philosophy, political economy 
and poetry', but science, art, and even politics are 
also deeply interesting to her, and unlike most 
students she is passionately fond of outdoor life 
and pastimes. Colonel Cruger having died in 
1898 she made her home in Italy, and later in 
Washington, D. C. where in, 1908, she beeame 
the wife of Wade Chance, of Canton, O., and 
London, England. 

JONES, Jenkin Lloyd, clergyman, was born at 
Llandyssul, Wales, Nov. 14, 1843, son of Richard 
Lloyd and Mary (Thomas) Jones. IIis parents 
were natives of Wales who came to Ameriea when 
their son was one year old and settled upon a farm 
in Wisconsin. His boy'hood was spent upon the 
farm, and perhaps the best part of his education 
during that period was derived from the “independ¬ 
ence of thought and integrity of action,” which 
he says distinguished his father. He attended the 
log school house, and later the Spring Green 
Academy. When the civil war broke out he en¬ 
listed as a private in the Gth Wisconsin battery' 
and served throughout the struggle. Having 
determined to follow the ministry as his life work, 
he spent four years in the Meadville (Pa.) Theo¬ 
logical Sehool, a training sehool for the liberal 
ministry', and in 1870 began his work as a preacher 
at Winnetka, Ill. In 1871 he accepted a call to 
All Souls Church, Janesville, Wis., and remained 
there until 1S80. Meantime, he was ehosen by the 
Western Unitarian eonferenee as its secretary', and 
he assumed the duties of this office together with 
those of his pastorate. In 1880 he moved to Chieago, 


III., and organized a movement which resulted 
in the establishment of All Souls Church in 1882, 
of whieh he has been pastor ever sinee, resigning 
the secretaryship at the same time. He is the 
editor of “Unity,” a weekly magazine established 
by him and other w'orkers in the Western con¬ 
ference in 1878. It is an exponent of democracy 
in religion, and of high idealism in the affairs of 
the day. It has greatly contributed to the eause 
of liberal religious thought and has inspired and 
vigorously aided many of the reform movements 
of the state. Its motto is “Freedom, Fellowship, 
and Character in Religion.” In 1870 Mr. Jones 
organized and was the first sec¬ 
retary' 1 of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday Sehool Society, and 
published the first Sunday 
sehool lesson leaflet issued for 
liberal Sunday schools (1872). 

He was secretary of the Par¬ 
liament of Religions held in 
connection with the Columbian 
exposition in 1893, and he 
helped to organize and was 
general secretary of the Con¬ 
gress of Religions in Chieago in 
. 1894. lie was president of the 
Illinois State Conference of 
Charities and is a member of the 
executive committee of the 
American Humane Society', of 
the council of the Municipal 
Voters’ League, and of the 
Associated Charities Organization of Chieago. In 
1882 he organized the first Browming class in this 
eountrv outside of College cireles and was the 
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founder and first president of the Chicago Browning 
Soeiety'. He has lectured throughout the entire 
eountry' on English literature under the auspices 
of the University Extension Department of the 
University of Chicago, and is the author of “The 
Faith that makes Faithful” (in collaboration with 
Rev. W. C. Gannett), “ Practical Piety,” “ No Sex in 
Crime,” “Jess: Bits of Wayside Gospel,” “A Search 
for an Infidel,” “Love and Loy'alty',” books “full 
of his brotherly love, his deep all-round humanity,” 
and “What does Christmas Really'Mean?” collabo¬ 
rating with Mr. Jolm T. MeCutcheon the cartoon¬ 
ist. Mr. Jones w'as one of the organizers of the 
Tower Hill Summer Encampment established in 
1890, near Spring Green, Wis., for the purpose 
of furnishing a quiet retreat for tired teaehers 
and ministers and others who might be attracted 
to “plain living and high thinking.” Accommoda¬ 
tions are given at minimum cost, and classes for 
the study of religion and great literature and 
natural seienee are held daily', usually under the 
direction of Mr. Jones. Its aim is to equip and 
inspire for the coming year’s work and duty. 
While Mr. Jones’s activities have been many', 
the center of them has been in All Souls Church. 
Of dominant ethical ideals, he has made his an 
institutional church, and after twelve years of 
planning and tireless working, he succeeded, in 
1905, in realizing his dream of an Abraham Lincoln 
Centre, a building “dedicated to publie service, 
honoring the memory' of Abraham Lincoln, Demo 
crat.” It provides a place of worship for All 
Souls Chureh, unfettered by creed or dogma or 
denomination; a place for study; a home for 
neighborliness, and a “ platform for every honest 
message.” It is open every' day in the week and 
every' working hour in the day, and out of a large 
working staff, twenty'-three give their entire time 
to it. Its general aim is to provide “ a place where 
lives may' be broadened and bettered by' opportunity' 
to study' and appreciate what is true and beautiful.” 
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Mr Jones's genius comprises that of the organizer, 
the poet, and the preacher. Of the first ample 
evidence is found in the great work at Lincoln 
Centre, the Tower Ilill Encampment, and the 
Congress of Religions; to the second, his written 
works testify, including the editorial pages of 
Unity, which invest every theme with the rare 
charm of his originality The third and greatest 
is shown in his telling public utterances, his fearless 
attitude, his contagious enthusiasm, and his 
elemental power to inspire men and women to 
good works. The degree of LL D was conferred 
upon him in 1009 by tin* University of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Jones was married, June 10, 1S70, at Mead- 
ville, Pa., to Susan C., daughter of David Barber, 
of that place. They have one daughter, Mary 
Lloyd Jones, and one son, Richard Lloyd Jones, 
who is on the editorial staff of “Collier’s Weekly,” 
New York. 

GAMAGE, Frederick Luther, educator, was 
born at Ilopkinton, Mass., June 19, 1X00, son of 
Henry Richard and Abbie E. (Lackey) Carnage. 
His first. American ancestor, John damage, came 
to this country about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and settled in Ipswich, Mass., and was a 
soldier in King William’s war. lie married Mary 
Knight, and the line of descent is traced through 
their son Joshua, who married Debora Wyeth; 
their son William, who married Abigail Look; their 
son Samuel, who married Mrs. Martha (Rice) 
Swift; their son Richard, who married Betsy 
Phipps, and their son Joseph, who married Mary 
Taft, and w T ho was the grandfather of the subject 
of this sketch. William Gamage was lieutenant 
in Middlesex regiment, 17G5. Samuel Gamage 
was lieutenant in Col. Craft's regiment, 1776. 
Henry Richard Gamage was a soldier in the civil 
war and was killed at the battle of Winchester, 
Sept. 19, 1864. Mr. Gamage received his early 
education m the West boro, Mass., high school, and 
later at Brown University, where he was graduated 


All. 1X82 and A M. in ISS5. 
After serving as master of 
Greek at Delaware Academy, 
Delhi, V Y., a short time, 
lie was elected principal of 
the Oxford Academy, Ox¬ 
ford, N. Y. In 1893 lie 
was appointed headmaster 
of St. Paul’s school at Garden 
City, Long Island, and for 
fourteen years he conducted 
the school so ably that it 
attained the standing of 
one of the best secondary 
institutions in the United 
States. His conspicuous suc¬ 
cess in organization was 
recognized by the degree of 
D C L. from Hobart College 
in 1X9S In June, 1907, he 
resigned the head mastership 
of St. Paul’s to found a 
school on the basis of ideals 
inspired by t\ T enty-five years’ experience in ped¬ 
agogical training—the molding of Christian char¬ 
acter, the maintenance of high scholarship, the 
inculcation of fidelity to honor, and loyalty in 
unselfish service. Supported by the patrons and 
alumni of St. Paul's and accompanied by a large 
majority of its attending pupils and masters, he 
established a new' preparatory school at Pawling, 
N. Y. t which w T as opened under the most favorable 
auspices, and which met with immediate favor. 
It is situated in a beautiful country where the 
students have every facility for all manner of out¬ 
door sports, including a magnificent golf course 



and fine athletic field. Dr. Gamage is a keen 
judge of human nature, an inspiring teacher, and 
a progressive and enthusiastic executive. His 
influence as an educator is attested by the faithful 
devotion of every boy that has come under his 
guidance. lie is a member of the University 



Club of Xcw r York, and Sons of the American 
Revolution, lie was married at Delhi, N. Y., 
Sept. 23, 18X6, to Isabella, daughter of Robert 
Horner, and has two children, Margaret Edgerton 
and Frederick Luther, Jr. 

HEATH, Frederic Carroll, physician, was 
born at Gardiner, Kennebec co.. Me., Jan 19, 
1857, son of Alvan M. C. and Sarah II. (Philbrook) 
Heath. His father, editor and publisher of the 
Gardiner “Home Journal,” was killed in the battle 
of Fredericksburg. The Grand Army Post at 
Gardiner was named for him. Ilis grandfather, 
Dr. Asa Ileath, was a prominent physician, and 
served several terms in the state legislature. Rev. 
Asa Heath, father of the physician, was a noted 
Methodist preacher, a circuit rider in New York 
and later in Maine, being himself a grandson of 
Barhtolomew Ileath, who came to America from 
England in 1732. Dr. Heath w T as graduated at 
Amherst College in 1X7S, and a few r years later 
received from that institution the degree of A.M. 
After teaching school for several years, he took 
up the study of medicine, and in IS,81 wars graduated 
at the medical department of Bowdoin College, 
being the valedictorian of his class. He was in the 
United States Marine Hospital service as acting 
assistant and assistant surgeon six years at Portland, 
Chicago, Mobile, Buffalo, Cleveland, and Detroit, 
resigning at the latter station in 1X90. After an 
extended course of clinical study in the New 
York Eye and Ear hospitals, he began practicing 
that specialty at Lafayette, Ind., whence in 1X92 
he removed to Indianapolis. He is on the con¬ 
sulting staff of most of the hospitals of the city, 
was secretary of the Marion County Medical 
Society in 1X94-95, and president of same in 1905, 
and has been secretary of the Indiana State Medical 
Society since 1X96. He. is also a member of the 
Indianapolis Literary Club. Dr. Ileath is a fre¬ 
quent contributor to medical journals. Among 
his published papers arc : “Zonular Keratitis,” 
“The Cataract Operation,” “An Unusual Case of 
Aneurism of the Pulmonary Artery;” “Heart 
Tonies;” “Nasal Reflexes;” “Conservative Treat¬ 
ment of Insufficiences of Ocular Muscles;” “Suppur 
purativc Inflammation of the Middle Ear;” 
“ The Relation of Sexual Diseases and Excess to 
the Eye;” “Accidents in Eye Operations;” 
“Eye Symptoms in General Diseases;” and 
“Treatment of Prolapse of the Iris.” Dr. Heath 
was married at Rockville, Ind , in 1899, to May, 
daughter of T. Howard Anderson. She died in 
1892, and in 1X95 he was married to Agnes, daughter 
of John Cochrane, and has one daughter. Dr. 
Ileath is an ex-member of the Indianapolis 
Citv Health Board. lie was professor of diseases 
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of the eye in the Central College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Indianapolis, but since the con¬ 
solidation of the schools he has been elmical pro¬ 
fessor in the Indiana Medical College, recently 
become the Indiana Uni verst iy School of Medicine. 
Dr. Heath has reported a case of amblyopia from 
earbon bisulphide; but one other such case has 
been reported in America. The progressive char¬ 
acter of Dr. Heath’s work and achievements marks 
'him as an able and successful specialist in the line 
to which his life is now devoted. 

BROWN, Edwin Franklin, mechanician and 
banker, was* born at Auburn, Me., Jan. 20, 1802, 
son of Edwin Lee and Mary 
L. (Babcock) Brown. The 
first of his family in America 
was John Brown, a native of 
England, who came to Amer¬ 
ica in 1035, and the line of 
descent is traced through his 
son Jacob, who married Sarah 
Brookin; their son John, who 
married Ruth Kelly; their son 
Theophilus, who married 
Jemina Iloyt; their son Caleb, 
who married Polly Mason, 
and their son Walter, who 
married Sarah Quimby, and 
who was the grandfather of 
the subject of this sketch. 
Mr. Brown's father (1827-91) 
was a prominent manufac¬ 
turer of prismatic sidewalk 
lights. He organized the firm 
of Brown Brothers in ISfiO (incorporated in 1S74), 
which he conducted successfully until his death. 
Edwin E. Brown was educated in the public schools 
of Evanston and at the Illinois State University, 
lie developed a decided bent for mechanics and 
exact sciences, and throughout his whole life dis¬ 
played considerable ingenuity and inventive genius. 
He began his business career in 1S80 in the repair 
department of the Hartford Sewing Machine Co. 
in Chicago. A year later he entered the bicycle 
department of Messrs. John Wilkinson & Co., where 
he not only acquired a thorough knowledge of 
all the details of bicycle construction but became an 
enthusiast in wheeling, which continued until the 
advent of the automobile. It was while associated 
with this company that Mr. Brown won the bicycle 
championship of the northwest in 1S8T, making a 
mile record of 3.OS minutes. He was one of the 
first purchasers of the high-wheel bieyclc in Chicago, 
and in 1SS2 conducted a party of forty wheelmen 
on a tour through Canada. IIis enthusiasm for 
the bicycle and his taste for mechanics led natur¬ 
ally to experiments with a self-propelling vehicle, 
and to him must be given the credit of constructing 
and operating one of the first successful devices of 
the kind in this country. While to Elwood Haynes 
(q.v.) belongs the honor of designing and operating 
the first gasolene road vehicle (after 1SS9), as 
early as 1885 Mr. Brown built a steam tricycle 
which was successful in its operation. In the fol¬ 
lowing year he built another machine having four 
wheels instead of three, which obtained a speed 
of ten miles an hour, and by 1889 he had con¬ 
structed a successful tliree-whcel automobile which 
ran at the rate of twenty miles an hour. This 
machine was reconstructed from an old Hillman, 
Herbert and Cooper two-track tandem tricycle, 
with the front seat removed, to make a place for the 
boiler. The engine was a single cylinder 2" X3", 
high speed, geared in such a way that the engine 
made 1600 revolutions and the speed of the tricycle 
was between eight and ten miles an hour. The 


boiler was copper, similar to fire engine boilers 
of the old type. The engine was a miniature 
of the old fire engine and pump. The construc¬ 
tion was of steel bicycle tubing, having three 
wheels 21" in diameter and solid rubber tires 1" in 
diameter. The boiler was square, of the drop tube 
variety; cylinders were two 2" X 5", connected direct 
to the rear axle, eranks set quartering so there 
would be no dead centers. The rear wheels were 
arranged with clutches, so that the momentum 
could be used without the engine acting as a brake. 
There was no reverse gear; reversing was done by 
placing the foot on the ground ami pushing the 
machine backwards. The throttle and brake lever 
were in convenient position to the drive and the 
handle bars were arranged to tip forward so they 
could act as shafts to pull the machine home. This 
invention was exhibited at the first automobile 
show held in Chicago (1902). All these accom- 
plislnneiits were but side issues in Mr. Brown’s 
career. In business life he is known as a manu¬ 
facturer and banker, having been identified with 
the iron business of his father since 1S82, and his 
career as a banker dates from 1S9G, when with a 
desire of increasing his knowledge of banking laws 
lie became a special bank examiner under Comp¬ 
troller Dawes. After serving as receiver of over 
twenty national banks with headquarters in Chicago, 
in 1903 lie organized the Manufacturers' Bank of 
Chicago, a state institution of which he was presi¬ 
dent. In 1905 it was converted into a national 
bank under the name of the Monroe National Bank, 
Mr. Brow’n retaining the presidency. A man of 
force and action, his predominant trait of character 
is self-control, which he calls the “most interesting 
and beneficial game in life played by one man for 
the stakes, health and happiness." lie is char¬ 



acterized as quiet and modest in his tastes and 
artistic to a marked degree. Mr. Brown is a 
charter member of the American Motor League 
and the Chicago Automobile Club,*having served as 
vice-president of the latter, and he is also a member 
of the Evanston Country Club, the South Shore 
Country Club, the Chicago Athletic Club, the 
('hicago Yacht Club and the Germania Maennerchor. 
He w r as married Sept. 10, 1S85, to Sarah B., 
daughter of Stewart B. Vowel 1, and has one daughter 
Lucile Vo well Brown. 

CARSON, Howard Adams, civil engineer, was 
born in Westfield, Mass., Nov. 28, 1842, son of 
Daniel Barron and Mary (Pope) Carson. He was 
graduated at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, in the civil engineering course, with the 
degree of B.S., in 1SG9, and later received the hono¬ 
rary degree of A.M. from Harvard University. He 
t!ien spent a year as assistant engineer for a mining 
and iron manufacturing company in western Penn- 
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eyl vania, and in 1S71 he was appointed assistant 
engineer in the construction of the Providence, R. I., 
waterworks, and two years later was placed in charge 
of the construction of the sewers of that city. lie 
spent the winter of 1S77-78 in Europe making a 
study of the various sewerage systems, and upon 
his return was appointed principal superintendent 
on the const ruction of the Boston main drainage. 
During 1SS1-90 he was engaged in general practice 
as civil and consulting engineer, having his office 
in Boston, and he lias since been consulted in im¬ 
portant work in various parts of the country. At 
present he is one of an advisory board of three for 
the construction of the tunnel for moving the trains 
of the New York Central railroad under the Detroit 
river. In 1SS7 he made the design for the North 
Metropolitan and Charles river sewerage systems, 
and under his direction the work was prosecuted. 
Two years later he was appointed chief engineer 
of the Metropolitan sewerage commission of Massa¬ 
chusetts. In August, 1894, he was appointed chief 
engineer for the Boston transit commission, and as 
sueh had charge of the construction of the Boston 
subway, the East Boston tunnel under Boston 
harbor, and the Washington street tunnel. He is 
also the designer of the tunnel under Beacon Hill 
for the Cambridge connection. Mr. (’arson's pub¬ 
lished writings include, among other articles, one on 
“Tunneling," prepared for the London “Times" 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but mainly 
consist of reports upon engineering work, includ¬ 
ing full and comprehensive reports as chief engineer 
of the two above-named commissions. He was 
president of the Alumni Association of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology for two years, and 
is now a trustee of that institution, lie is a mem¬ 
ber of the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, of 
which he was president in 1S9S-99; a member 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, and of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers of England. He 
was married at Oxford, Mass., in 1S70, to Nancy, 
daughter of Theophilus Wilmarth. 

JOHNSON, John Albert, fifteenth governor 
of Minnesota, was bom on a farm near St. Peter, 
Minn., July 28, 1861, son of Gustaf 
and Caroline Hansen (Iladen) John¬ 
son, both natives of Sweden. His 
father had been addicted to intoxi¬ 
cants and left his native land, 
where he was a skilled iron smith 
in 1S57, for the purpose of reform¬ 
ing and beginning life anew. Dur¬ 
ing the civil war the family moved to 
St. Peter, where the father fell 
from grace and becoming an out¬ 
cast, died in a public institution. 
At the age of twelve years young 
John secured a position in a grocery 
store. Although deprived of the 
education that his mother was am¬ 
bitious for him to receive, he early 
formed the reading habit, anti hav¬ 
ing read Prescott's “ Conquests" and 
Scott's “ Ivanhoc,” formulated a 
system of self-education which continued through¬ 
out his entire life. He was an all-round youth, lie 
played ball, skated, wrestled,* participated in ski 
tournaments, attended every social gathering, 
joined numerous local societies, sang in the male 
quartet of the church choir and was generally 
regarded as the leader in young society. Although 
born a Republican his tariff reform views gave 
him a Democratic leaning, and in 18SS he was 
selected by the stockholders to be the editor of 
the Democratic “St. Peter Herald" in which lie 
had acquired an interest. This position widened 
the field of his activities. He managed the county 


fair, organized popular lecture courses, enlisted in 
the national guard and rose to be captain of the 
local company, with which he was connected for 
seven years, and made many ward and country 
sehoolliouse speeches. In 1894 he was nominated 
for state senator, but the district being over¬ 
whelmingly Republican, he was defeated. But 
he made so many friends during the campaign and 
afterward that lie was nominated again in 1S98 
and this time was elected. The Democrats were 
in the minority, so Mr. Johnson could do little more 
than support sueh reform measures as the Repub¬ 
licans happen d to present. John Lind, the 
Democratic governor, was an anti-imperialist and 
wanted the Minnesota soldiers withdrawn from 
service against the Filipino insurgents. The matter 
came up during the session of 1899 in the form of a 
resolution demanding the recall of the Minnesota 
regiment. Every Republican senator opposed 
and every Democratic senator except Johnson 
favored it. In siding with the Republicans he 
said: “Deplorable as I believe this war to lie, I 
for one am of opinion that we should join together 
to uphold the hands of the government regardless 
of the political color that may be lent to the situa¬ 
tion. I believe that the regiment should remain in 
the Philippines as long as the stars and stripes are 
liable to insult. If this be political treason, make 
the most of it." Nevertheless in the convention 
of 1900 Mr. Johnson presented Gov. Lind's name 
for renomination. In 1902 he was renominated 
for state senator, but the Republicans put up 
another Johnson (Charles A.) in opposition, to 
“mix those babies up," and his defeat was laid 
to the inability of the voters to distinguish between 
the two Johnsons. If he had been elected he would 
have been ineligible for governor under the Minne¬ 
sota laws. In 1901 the Republicans nominated 
R. C. Dunn, a defender of the merger of the North¬ 
ern Paeifie and Great Northern railroads, for 
governor and the Democrats nominated Mr. 
Johnson to oppose him. He made a vigorous 
campaign, paying his railroad fare and all other 
expenses out of his own pocket, and won by a vote 
of 147,9S2 to 140,180. lie carried his home county 
of Nicollet (Republican) three to one, and carried 
St. Paul and Minneapolis by 9,000. Although not 
fully recovered from a third operation for appen¬ 
dicitis, he made speeches in seventy-four counties, 
which required almost continuous night-and-day 
traveling. At this same election Roosevelt carried 
Minnesota by 161,000 majority. lie began his 
administration by appointing to office the very 
best men to be had and, as ex-officio member, to 
attend and take an active part in all meetings of 
the board of state university regents, state board 
of equalization and other boards and commissions, 
something hitherto unheard of. He recommended 
placing the office of insurance commissioner on a 
salary, amending the taxation clause of the con¬ 
stitution, passing an inheritance tax and tightening 
up the timber-trespass laws, and they were adopted. 
Ilis recommendations of a state bureau of immigra¬ 
tion and training school for dilinquent girls were 
accepted two years later, and his pleas for reduced 
rates, abolition of railroad passes and franks, and 
an employers' liability law, were later made effec¬ 
tive. During his first term the state insurance 
commission reported that one of the large state 
insurance eompoanies had been criminally mis¬ 
managed. Gov. Johnson summoned its officers 
to the executive chamber, disclosed to them the 
nature of the report and demanded their resigna¬ 
tions. The resignations were given and a com¬ 
mittee of business men at the governor's request 
took charge of the corporation and not only saved 
it from ruin, but placed it on a substantial founda- 
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tion. His investigations of the insurance business 
resulted in his suggesting to Pres. Roosevelt that 
he call a national meeting of governors, attor- 
neys-general and insurance commissioners for the 
purpose of devising a uniform code of state in¬ 
surance laws. The meeting was called and such 
a code drawn, and adopted, with slight changes, 
by several states. In 1900 Gov. Johnson was 
unanimously renominated and was reelected by 
a vote of 108,480 to 90,102, although the other 
Republican candidates were successful by heavy 
majorities. The legislature (Republican) accepted 
his recommendations in good faith and enacted 
most of them into laws. Among these were: 
a maximum schedule of freight rates; 2-cent 
passenger fares: abolition of railroad passes and 
express and other public utility franks; a reciprocal 
demurrage law for freight cars; increased taxation 
on sleeping car earnings; a permanent tax com¬ 
mission; a registry tax on mortgages; uniform life 
insurance laws; abolition of private banks; a law 
to facilitate municipal ownership; better salaries 
for state university professors and tutors; and 
increased state drainage operations. On the tax 
commission he appointed men of the highest 
character who, in less than one year, added over 
$100,000,000 to the assessed valuation of iron 
properties alone. During 1907 over 1(5,000 miners 
in the Minnesota iron region, composed mostly of 
men of foreign birth, united in a general strike, 
and the owners of the mines, fearing an outbreak, 
called on the governor for protection. Instead of 
sending troops Gov. Johnson quietly proceeded 
in person to the mines. He exacted a promise 
from the mine owners that they would not provoke 
an outbreak and then calling on the strike managers, 
drew a promise of peace from them on pain of 
being met at once by the national guard. Later 
he issued a proclamation declaring the right of 
peaceable assembly and under official protection, 
calling on the miners to cease marching in large 
bodies as tending to disturb the peace, warning 
against trespass on private property and promising 
the dispatch of troops for any violation of the 
terms of the proclamation. In a speech made to 
the strikers at Eveletli during this disturbance 
Gov. Johnson declared that every man who wished 
to do so possessed the right to work as well as to 
quit work and to organize, and that if necessary 
the entire power of the state would be used to pro¬ 
tect him in the exercise of that right. Gov. 
Johnson’s great hold on the masses brought him 
prominently into national politics. In 1908 his 
name was mentioned for the Democratic nomina¬ 
tion for the presidency, and when his name was 
presented at the Denver convention he received 
forty-six votes. In September he accepted a 
renomination for governor, although he did not 
desire to serve again, in order to aid in carrying 
Minnesota for the Democratic national ticket 
Ilis popularity did not carry the other candidates, 
and while Taft’s majority in Minnesota was 100,000, 
Johnson was reelected by a vote of 173,845 to 
153,007, securing to him—a Democrat—the extraor¬ 
dinary honor of three terms in an overwhelmingly 
Republican state. Mr. Johnson was a hater of red 
tape and fuss-and-f eat hers. The door to his luxuri¬ 
ous chamber in the capitol w’as always open and he 
met the poorest and humblest with the same grace 
and cordiality that marked his reception of the 
rich and great. Although a man of the humblest 
origin and limited opportunities, he earned his 
way against extraordinary difficulties to a fore¬ 
most place among American statesmen. He loved 
mankind and was sincerely interested in individual 
efforts, ambitions and careers. He had a genius 
for friendship and for kindliness, which in a politi¬ 


cian might have been a source of weakness had he 
not united with it a simple and unswerving honesty 
and purity of character which compelled the love 
and admiration of all men. He was a suff rer 
for many years from a stomach trouble which 
finally caused his death, and when he at last 
succumbed after another operation had been per¬ 
formed, one of the most remarkable tributes ever 
paid to the memory of a public man in Minnesota 
was accorded to him: belts were tolled and many 
banks, stores and offices were closed and buildings 
draped in black and purple throughout the entire 
state. In 1907 the degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon him by the University of Pennsylvania. He 
was married, June 1, 1894. to Elinor M. Preston. 
He died at Rochester, Minn., Sept. 21, 1909. 

EBERHART, Adolph Olson, sixteenth gov¬ 
ernor of Minnesota, was born in Sweden, June 23, 
1870, son of Andrew and Louise (Johnson) Olson. 
When lie was ten years of age his parents emigrated 
to Minnesota, but, through lack of funds, he was 
left to follow a year later. His first occupation 
was the herding of 500 head of cattle on the prairies 
of Dixon and Cedar counties, Neb., where the 
family lived in a hillside “dug out.” A year later 
he hired out to a clergyman-farmer at $10 a month, 
and gave his earnings to his parents. While there 
he had access to a free library and began his own 
education; but not until he was twenty-one years 
of age was he able to attend school. With only 
$37.50 as an asset to his natural ability and energy 
he entered Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, 
Mmn., in IS91, and made a record that is difficult 
to parallel. In four years and three months he 
had completed a seven years’ course of study, tak¬ 
ing every elective and special subject on the curric¬ 
ulum — seventy-nine subjects in all; had entered 
numerous debating contests without once suffering 
defeat, and during his entire period at college had 
supported himself by outside work. lie was 
graduated in 1895, as valedictorian of his class, 
lie then studied law in the office of Judge Lorin 
Gray of Mankato, Minn., and three years later 
was admitted to the bar. During 1897 190(5 he 
was in turn United States commissioner, deputy 
clerk of the United States district court and deputy 
clerk of the United States circuit eourt. In 1902 
he was nominated as state senator by the Repub¬ 
licans of the 11th district and was elected by the 
largest majority of any candidate on the ticket, 
lie was reelected in 1905 and although the youngest 
member of the senate during 1903 05, he succeeded 
in securing the passage of numerous important 
acts, chief among which were the highway commis¬ 
sion act, the anti-rebate law, and amendatory 
acts granting the railroad commission control of 
railway rates, discriminations and authority to 
examine railroad books of record. His splendid 
record won him the lieutenant-govcrnership in 1900, 
with a Republican majority of 32,000 votes, 
although John A. Johnson was elected governor 
with a Democratic majority of 72,000 votes. On 
Sept. 21, 1909, Gov. Johnson died and the lieu¬ 
tenant governor was sworn in as chief executive cf 
the state. Gov. Eberhart is versatile and genial, as 
well as tactful and impartial and, as one of his 
political opponents said: “Most men in the senate 
admire and all respect him.” He is also a competent 
business man and devotes much of his time in 
developing the stone industry at Mankato, being 
secretary and treasurer of the Widell Go., and his 
company employs 500 men and has a weekly pay¬ 
roll of $25,000; he operates three quarries, burns 
limestone, and builds concrete and masonry bridges. 
He was married at Mankato, Minn., June 23, 1S9S, 
to Adele M., daughter of Fred C. Koke of Barrett, 
Minn., and has five children. 
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abandoned and in 
in Denver, Colo. 


PEARCE, Arthur Williams, engineer and 
broker, was born at Black Hawk, Colo., Oct. II, 
1874, son of Richard and Elizabeth (Hawkins) 
Pearce. His father, a native of Cornwall, England, 
(b. 1837) wasa metallurgist who came to the United 
States in 1S70, to construct the first smelting 
works for treatment of copper ores. This was 
called the Argo smelter, erected in Black Hawk, 
Colo., for the Boston A Colorado Smelting Co. 
Subsequently the smelter at Black Hawk was 
1878 a new smelter was built 
lie was connected with this 
institution until 1900, when 
he retired, and returned to 
England. He was president 
of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers in 1889-90, 
the Institute of Mining Engi¬ 
neers of Great Britain, and the 
Royal Geological Society of 
Cornwall. The son received 
his education in schools in 
Belgium and England, at the 
Lawrenccville (N. J.) School, 
and the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University, 
being graduated at the latter 
in 1S9G with the degree of 
Ph.B. After leaving college 
he returned to Denver, Colo., 
and began practicing as a 
mining engineer. In 1S9S he 
entered the service of the 
Venture Corporation of Lon¬ 
don, England, as mining engineer at Cripple Creek, 
Colo. lie spent two years in Mexico developing 
the Sonora district for Denver capitalists, and 
four years in Bolivia, South America, examining and 
developing tin mines. Returning to the United 
States, in 19UG, Mr. Pearce bought a seat on the 
New York stock exchange, in 1908, and a year 
later formed a partnership with Robert II. Simpson 
and Ricardo Cristiani under the name of Simpson, 
Pearce & Co., and engaged in the banking and 
brokerage business. IIis favorite recreations are 
tennis and goif, and he is a member of the Racquet 
Club, the St. Anthony Club, the Rockaway Hunt 
Club, the Stock Exchange Luncheon Club and 
Cedarhurst Yacht (dub. Mr. Pearce was married 
May 25, 1908, to Lucy, daughter of John H. Inman. 





ADAMS, Samuel Hopkins, author, was born at 
Dunkirk, X. Y., Jan. 2G, 1871, son of Myron and 
Hester Rose (Hopkins) Adams, and descendant 
of Capt. John Ada ins of Salem, Mass., who was 
a soldier in the revolutionary war. The line is 
traced through their son Abner of East Bloomfield, 
N. Y., and his son Myron, who was the grand¬ 
father of the subject of this sketch. On his mother’s 
side, Mr. Adams is a descendant of Stephen Hopkins, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence. He 
was educated at the Rochester Free Academy, 
Rochester, N. Y., and at Hamilton College, where 
he was graduated in 1891. In the same year he 
began his journalistic career as a reporter and 
special writer for the New York “Sun,” in which 
capacity he continued until 1900. Meanwhile 
he began to write for the periodical papers, 
his first article appearing in “ Scribner’s Magazine” 
in 1898. During 1900 02, he was managing editor 
of McClure’s Syndicate, and during 1902-04 was 
advertising manager of the publishing house of 
McClure, Phillips A Co. In the latter year he 
became a staff writer on “ McClure’s Magazine,” and 
from that time on devoted himself seriously to 
this line of work. Having become deeply interested 
in the subject of public health, he began a series 


of articles on that topic, the first of which, “Tuber¬ 
culosis, the Real Race Suicide,” in “McClure’s 
Magazine” in 1905, is regarded as authoritative 
upon the sociological phase of the dread disease con¬ 
sumption. This was followed by articles on 
typhoid and yellow fever, and various phases 
of the subject, upon which he also delivered a 
number of addresses before lay audiences as well 
as medical societies. During the winter of 1907-08, 
Mr. Aria ms acted as chief of the editorial staff of 
il Ridgwav’s Weekly,” after which he devoted him¬ 
self entirely to independent literary work A 
series of articles growing out of his studies of the 
health question appeared in “Collier’s Weekly” 
during 1900-07, under the title of “The Great 
American Fraud.” It was aimed at the patent 
medicine evil and medical quackery in general, 
and created quite a stir throughout the country. 
These articles were subsequently published in 
book form by the American Medical Association. 
Upon this subject, too, he addressed a number of 
medical societies and conventions. In the final 
debate in the house of representatives over the pure 
food bill, the leaders in charge of the measure 
credited him with having secured the enactment 
of the patent medicine clause. On the side of 
fiction, Mr. Adams has contributed a number of 
short stories to various magazines, and in 1907, 
in collaboration with .Stewart Edward White, 
he w f rote “The Mystery,” a talc of adventure 
centering about a mysterious island hi the Pacific. 
In 1908 appeared “The Flying Death,” a story 
of a strange agent of destruction which makes its 
appearance through the air above Long Island, 
striking terror into the hearts of the inhabit¬ 
ants. In their sustained interest, vivid flights 
of imagination and plausibility of fact, his stories 
are not unlike the writings of Jules Verne. Mr. 
Adams is a trustee of Hamilton College, and was 
secretary of the Alumni Association of the New 
York “Sun” during 1905-06. He is a member 
of the Players, Alpha Delta Phi clubs of New York 
city, the Owasco Country Club of Auburn, N. Y., 
and of the Committee of One Hundred on National 
Health, the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, and tlie National Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Tuberculosis. He was married Oct. 
19, 1S9S, to Elizabeth R. Noyes, of Charleston, W. 
Ya., and has two daughters. 

THOMPSON, David Eugene, diplomat, was 
born in Branch county, Mich., Feb. 28, 1854, son of 
John II. and Rhoda (Bennett) Thompson, His 
father was a farmer. He attended the country 
schools until the age of thirteen, when he devoted 
himself to learning the watchmaker’s trade. In 
1872 he began to earn a livelihood as laborer in 
the employ of the Burlington Railway in the state 
of Nebraska, and was promoted to various higher 
positions until, in 1881, he beeame superintendent. 
In this capacity he remained until 1890, when he 
resigned to take the management of various in¬ 
dustrial enterprises. Since 1902 he has been pres¬ 
ident and chief owner of Lincoln “Daily Star,” and 
the Columbia Fire Insurance Co. of Nebraska. In 
politics. Mr. Thompson is a Republican, but never 
held political office, until in 1902 he w r as appointed 
by Pres. Roosevelt envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Brazil. On Jan. 10, 
1905, he was raised to the grade of ambassador 
and retained this position until 1906, when he 
became American ambassador to Mexico. During 
a three years’ incuinbeney of this important post 
he distinguished himself by a remarkable activity 
in the interest of his country. Having bought, in 
1909, for approximately 810,000,000 in gold the 
Pan-American railroad, he resigned from the 
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diplomatic service in that year, to devote himself 
to its management and his interests in the United 
States. This railroad is the only Mexican line 
running from the north to the Central American 
border, and is about 299 miles long. Mr. Thompson 
was married in Chicago, Ill., in January, 1X92, 
to Jeanette, daughter of J. II. Miller. 

HEKTOEN, Ludvig, pathologist, was born at 
Wextby, Wis., July 2, 1801, son of Peter P. and 
Clave (Thorsgaard) Ilektoen. His father was a 
native of Norway, and a school teacher and farmer; 
his mother was the daughter of a successful farmer, 
Lars Thorsgaard, who emigrated from Norway 
to 'Wisconsin about 1858. The son was graduated 
at Luther College, Decorah, la., in 1881; at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Chicago, in 
1887; was a special student at the University 
of Wisconsin in 188-1-81, and w r as a student in 
Upxala, Prague, Berlin, and Vienna, in 1890, 
1891 95, 1800, and 1897. During 1890 92 lie was 
lecturer on pathology at Rush Medical College, 
Chicago; in 1890-94, physician to the coroner’s 
office; in 1892 91, professor of pathology, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons; in 189.5 98, pro¬ 
fessor of morbid anatomy, Rush Medical College; 
in 1898-02 president of tlie Chicago Pathological 
Society; in 1889-01 pathologist to the Cook 
County Hospital. Since 1898 Dr Ilektoen has 
been professor of pathology in Rush Medical 
College, and since 1901, professor of pathology 
at the University of Chicago, lie has conducted 
investigations in immunity mid other problems 
in infectious diseases. In 1902 Ik 1 became director 
of the Memorial Institute for Infectious Diseases. 
He has been one of the editors of the ‘‘Journal of 
Infections Diseases/' since 1901, and has published 
a number of medical books and articles, among 
which may be mentioned: “Postmortem Tech¬ 
nique” (1894). lie edited Durck’s “Pathologic 
Histology” (1901-04) and contributed to the 
“American Text Rook of Pathology” (1902), 
of which he was coeditor. lie is a member of 
the University and Quadrangle clubs of Chicago, 
the Westward 11 o Coif Club, and of numerous 
medical and scientific societies. lie was married 
at Habo, Sweden, in 1891, to Ellen, daughter of 
Isak Strandh, and has one daughter, Aikyn and 
one son, Josef Ilektoen. 

WELLS, Daniel Halsey, actuary, was born at 
River head, Suffolk co., N. Y. f Aug. 19, 1845, son 
of Aklen and Amanda Maria (Youngs) Wells. 
His first American ancestor was William Wells, 
a native of England (probably Norwich), who 
eame to America about 1640, and settled at South- 
old, N. Y. From him the line of descent is traced 
through his son Joshua, who married Hannah 
Tuthill; their son Samuel, who married Bethia 
Goldsmith; their son Youngs, who married Abigail 
Paine; their son Joseph, who married Martha 
Corey, and their son John, who married Mehetabel 
Tuthill, and who was the grandfather of the sub¬ 
ject of this sketch. Mr. Wells was educated in 
public anil private schools of his neighborhood, 
and entering the Sheffield Scientific School of 
A5de University, w r as graduated Ph.R., in 1867. 
In the following year he received the degree of 
C.E., from Yale. He remained at the Sheffield 
Scientific School as instructor in mathematics 
until June, 1S74, when he accepted a position with 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. Two 
years later he w r as made second assistant secretary 
of the company, becoming first assistant in 1878 
and actuary in 1S81, a position he still holds. 
Mr. Wells’ service to the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., eovering a period of nearly forty 


years, has won for him recognition as an official 
thoroughly equipped for his work, possessing 
clear foresight, sound judgment, conservative 
view's, and strong convictions. The record he has 
made in solving difficult problems of the theory and 
practice of life underwriting has spread far beyond 
the limits of the company, and has placed him 
in the first rank among his professional associates, 
lie w T as a charter member of the Actuarial Society 
of America, and has taken an active interest in the 
welfare of that organization, having served on 
important committees and as vice-president during 
1902-06, and president 1906-08. In 1901 he 
was a representative to ami a secretary of the 
4th international congress of actuaries. lie was 
married at Neu r Haven, Conn., Dec. 21, 1869, 
to Martha A., daughter of Elias K. Breckenridge 
of Meriden, Conn., and has four sons, Ernest A., 
Ralph ()., Donald B., and Aldcn, and two daughters, 
Clara E. and Maud E. Wells 

STANWOOD, Isaac Augustus, manufacturer 
and lawyer, was born in Augusta, Me., Dec. 7, 
1819, son of Daniel Caldwell and Mary Augusta 
(Webster) Stanwood, and brother of Edward 
Stan wood (q.v.). lie is descended from Philip 
Stainwood of Gloucester, Mass., in 1052, through 
the latter’s son Jonathan and his wife Mary 
Nichols; their son Kbenezer and his wife Hannah 
Warner; their son Ebenezer and his wife Sarah 
Wilcomb; their son Isaac and his wife Eunice 
Hodgkins, and their son Isaac and his wife Joanna 
Caldwell, who were the parents of Daniel Caldwell 
Stanwood His father was a paper manufacturer, 
and was the first city clerk of Augusta and in 1856 
served in the state legislature. Isaac A. Stanw’ood 
was educated at the Augusta public school. After 
learning the paper manufacturing business under 
his father, who had been engaged in it since 1857, 
he formed a partnership with William H. F. 
Tow r er in 1S61 as Stanwood A Tow’cr, successors 
to the Cushnoc Manufacturing Co. at Brown’s 
Corner (now* Riverside), Yaxxalboro, Me. In 1862 
the firm experimented with wood as a material for 
making paper and by January, 

1861, they were not only produc¬ 
ing w ood paper but were selling 
it to the trade, being at that 
time the only manufacturers 
using wood for that purpose. 

The origin of these experiments 
is curious and interesting. Mr. 

Stanwood’s attention was called 
to the material used by hornets 
in the making of their nests, and 
its close resemblance to paper, 
and observing that the insects 
scraped wood fiber from old 
fence rails and dry logs, he de¬ 
termined to try that material 
in the manufacture of paper. 

Their wood w’as in the form 
of excelsior and from 1861 to 
1X66 they used the entire prod¬ 
uct of a mill. Ground wood 
pulp was a later development, being, according to 
the “Paper Trade Journal ” of Oct. 16, 1897, first 
made on March 5, 1867. The great reduction in 
the price of paper with its resultant benefits to 
mankind had its first impulse in Mr. Stan wood's 
successful operations early in 1S63. In 1875 he 
removed to New York city and held a position 
in the U. S. custom house until 18S8. During 
1SSS-92 he practiced law both in the l T S. supreme 
court and in the U. S. circuit court. In the latter 
he tried revenue eases and collected for the firm 
w’ith which he was associated 81,500,000, which 
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had been exacted in excess as custom duties. 
Since 1895* lie has been a elerk in the poliee depart¬ 
ment.. Mr. Stanwood has been a deacon in Ply¬ 
mouth Church, Brooklyn for many years, and a 
member of the Brooklyn Union League Club for 
fifteen years. He was married in Augusta, Me., 
June 16, 1SG2, to Isabel F., daughter of Nathan P. 
Sturgess. Mrs. Stanwood died in 1873 and he 
was married again in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 23, 
1878, to Martha D , daughter of George Walsh. 
He has three children: Maud, Daniel C. and Mabel 
Stanwood. 

GOODALL, Thomas, manufacturer, was born 
at Dewsbury, Yorkshire, England, Sept. 1, 1823, 
youngest son of George and Tabitha (Armitage) 
Goodall. Left an orphan at an 
early age he entered a woolen 
manufacturing establishment, 
and after serving an apprentice¬ 
ship of eleven years, he acquired 
so thorough a knowledge of 
the business in all its details 
that he was plaeed in charge 
of the establishment, buying 
all the wool and other supplies 
required for the business and 
disposing of the product. In 
1844 he engaged in business for 
himself. Two years later he 
eame to this country, and after 
a brief stay in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, he finally settled 
in Troy, N. II. (1832), and first en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of satin¬ 
ets and beavers. One eold, windy 
day he observed a farmer endeavoring to secure a 
blanket to the baek of his horse, and he at once con¬ 
ceived the idea of shaping a blanket to the horse and 
keepiug it- in place by straps and buckles. Thus 
originated the horse blanket, many bales of whieh 
he manufactured and presented to Federal soldiers 
during the eivil war. He was the first and only 
manufacturer of horse blankets of this description 
in tins country, and in 1865 he sold the plant to a 
syndicate of Keene, X. IF, capitalists, by whom the 
business has since been conducted. He then 
made a trip to England for rest and recreation, 
but could not content himself with an inactive 
life, and but shortly after his arrival began the 
exportation of plush lap robes for sale in the 
United States and Canada. Convinced that the 
protective policy of the United States encouraged 
manufacturing of all kinds, he determined to 
establish a plant for the production of those goods. 
He erected mills for this purpose at Sanford, Me., 
and in 1867 began the production of carriage robes 
and Kersey blankets, the first ever manufactured 
in the United States. The produets of his plant 
found a ready market, and with an ever-increasing 
demand enlargements became neeessary for the 
accommodation of constantly augmented manu¬ 
facturing facilities, until, at the present time (1910) 
the Sanford Mills turn out an annual product 
valued at 82,200,000, have a capital of $1,000,000, 
and give employment for over 1,100 operators. 
In 1S84 Mr. Goodall resigned his position as presi¬ 
dent. of the Sanford Mills, whieh had been incor¬ 
porated in 1877, and retired from business. In 
polities Mr. Goodall is a Republican. He is a 
strong advocate of all measures whieh tend toward 
the moral and intellectual elevation of those 
about him. He was largely instrumental in 
founding the public library at Sanford, and was 
its first president. In reviewing his sueeessful 
and honorable career in life, one feels how much 
can be aeeoinplished by brains and energy. He 
has won for himself the honor and esteem of those 



who know him, and has founded in this country 
a family that holds an exceptionally high place 
in the land of his adoption. Mr. Goodall was 
married April 29, 1849, at South Iladley, Mass., 
to Ruth, daughter of Jerry Waterhouse, and has 
three sons: Louis Bertrand, George Benjamin, 
Ernest Montrose Goodall. 

HOPEWELL, John, merchant and manu¬ 
facturer, was born at Greenfield, Franklin co., 
Mass., Feb. 2,1845, eldest son of John and Catherine 
(Mahoney) Hopewell. His father was a native of 
London, England, who came to the United States 
at fourteen years of age, and settled in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., where he learned the cutler’s trade. 
Later he moved to Greenfield, Mass. The son at¬ 
tended the public schools until he w T as fourteen 
years of age, at which time he took up the trade 
of his father, entering the employ of Messrs. Lamson 
& Goodnow, manufacturers of table cutlery, at 
Shelburne Falls, Mass., w r ith w’hom he remained 
three years. In 1861 he removed to Springfield, 
Mass. There for a while he w r as with the 
Wason Manufacturing Co. and when the civil w^ar 
began he secured a position in the United States 
armory. Meanwhile he continued his studies 
at night school; the information he gained from 
study and reading acquired outside of working 
hours enlarged his ideals and stimulated his ambi¬ 
tion. He determined to fit himself for a larger 
career, and resigning his position, entered a business 
eollege in Springfield. Ilis first experience in a 
mercantile business w*as as agent for a publishing 
house in Albany, N. Y., but his employers met 
with misfortune, and he returned to Springfield, 
where he secured a position with Josiah Cummings, 
a manufacturer of saddlery. Preferring to w r ork 
directly for the manufacturers, he made an arrange¬ 
ment with L. C. Chase & Co., of Boston, to be their 
traveling representative. This business was or¬ 
ganized in 1847 by Lucius C. Chase and Henry 
F. Chase for the manufacture of saddlery and horse 
elotliing, and in 1867 they joined with Thomas 
Goodall of Sanford, Me., and 
built Sanford Mills*, for the 
manufacture of plush carriage 
robes and furniture plush, 
becoming the pioneer manu¬ 
facturers of this material in 
America. L. C. Chase & Co. 
became the selling a gents. Mr. 

Hopewell was an important 
factor in its growth, and in 
1875 he w r as made a partner 
in the firm of L. C. Chase & 

Co., and in 1885 bought out 
the business and became the 
head of the firm, and treasurer 
of Sanford Mills. L. C. Chase 
& Co. at the present time 
represents Sanford Mills; Troy 
(X. II.) Blanket Mills; Read¬ 
ing (Mass.) Rubber Manufac¬ 
turing Co. and Holyoke 
(Mass.) Plush Co. It has 
braneh offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and London, England. Upon obtaining control the 
old firm name was retained, Mr. Hopewell having 
associated in the business with him his brother 
Frank and Olindus F. Kendall, and in 1905 Messrs. 
Frank B. liopewell, John E. Nelson, William H. 
Mertz, and William P. Underhill were admitted. 
Mr. Hopewell is a typical example of the self- 
made man. Without influence or friends, he has 
worked his w*ay up from the bottom of the ladder 
by persistent hard work until he has achieved a 
reputation as one of the leading manufacturers 
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and business men of a country whose captains 
of industry lead the world. lie has also been 
identified with other interests outside of his own 
business, and has held many positions of respon¬ 
sibility and trust. lie is president of the Reading 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., and for several years 
representative of the Boston chamber of commerce 
and the national board of trade in Washington; 
the Eleetrie Goods Manufacturing Co. of Boston, 
and director of the First National Bank of Boston, 
and the Boston Merchants' Association. Always 
interested in political subjects, especially those 
connected with the manufacturing interests of 
New England, he was one of the organizers of 
the Home Market Club of Boston, and has served 
on its executive committee or as a director ever since 
its organization. He represented his district in 
the general court of Massachusetts in 1892, and 
was a delegate to the Republican national con¬ 
vention at St. Louis in 1890, which nominated 
William McKinley. He is a member of the Cam¬ 
bridge Club, the Citizen's Trade Association, and 
the Cambridge Republican Club, all of which lie 
has served as president, the Algonquin Club of 
Boston, the Boston Art Club, the Boston Athletie 
Association, and the Colonial Club of Cambridge. 
He was married, Oct. 20, 1870, to Sarah W., daughter 
of Charles Blake of Springfield, Mass., and had 
five children, Charles Frederick, Frank Blake, 
Mabel Gertrude, Nellie Harriet, and Henry Chase 
Hopewell. While he has been an unusually busy 
man, he has spent considerable time in travel 
throughout the United States, Europe, and the 
Mediterranean. In addition to a beautiful resi¬ 
dence in Cambridge, he has a country estate at 
Natick, Mass., where he gratifies his taste for 
agriculture and the breeding of Guernsey cattle. 

WILLISTON, James Richards, banker, was 
born at Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 5, 1859, son of Lyman 
Richards and Annie Eliza Safford (Gale) Williston, 
and grandson of William Richards, who went as a 
missionary to the Sandwich Islands, and later 
became prominent in the affairs of their govern¬ 
ment. Lyman Richards 
was adopted by Samuel 
Williston (q.v.), of East 
Hampton, Mass., the 
founder of Williston Semi¬ 
nary, and took the lat¬ 
ter’s name; he became 
an educator and served 
for a time as supervisor 
of the Boston schools. 
James R. W illiston was 
educated in a private 
school, Cambridge High 
School, and at Harvard 
University, which he en¬ 
tered in the class of 18S2. 
He left Harvard without 
graduating, and going 
west worked for several 
years on the engineering 
corps of the Northern 
Pacific railroad. In 1885 
he returned to the East and became a clerk in the 
banking house of Charles Head & Co. in Boston. 
Beginning in a small way in Boston in 18S9, he 
formed the firm of J. R. Williston A Co. In 1S9G 
he formed a partnership in New York with WCnthrop 
Howard Barnes under the name of Williston, 
Barnes A Co., which was merged with the firm of 
J. R. Williston & Co., in 1898. Its headquarters 
are in New York, but the firm has several branches 
in Boston and elsewhere. Mr. Williston*s New 
York partner is Robert L. Ide, while Frank Tent 





and Charles O. Burbank are the two Boston 
partners. The firm is member of the New York 
and Boston stock exchanges, and figures promi¬ 
nently in the banking business of both cities Mr. 
Williston is a director in the American Malt Co. 
He is fond of motoring and all outdoor sports, and 
is a member of the Metropolitan, Harvard, and New 
York Athletic clubs, of New York, and the Boston 
Athletic, Algonquin, and Brookline Country clubs 
of Boston, and many others. He was married, 
June 10, 1S87, to Sophia E., daughter of Conrad 
Montree, and has one daughter, Annie Louise 
Williston. 

IDE, Robert Leonard, banker and broker, was 
l>orn in Boston, Mass., July Ml, 1858, son of George 
Leonard and Elizabeth 
Harriet (Wilde) Ide. His 
first American ancestor was 
Nicholas Ide, a native of 
Devonshire, Eng., who came 
to America in 1030, settling 
first at Hartford, Conn., 
then at Braintree, Mass., 
and in 1043 at Rehobotfi, 

Ma ss., of which he was 
one of the proprietors. 

11 is son Timothy w r as also 
one of the proprietors of the 
town, and a representative 
in the Massachusetts general 
court who alsoachievcd con¬ 
siderable fame as a captain 
in the Indian wars. He 
married Elizabeth Cooper, 
and from them the line of 
descent is traced through their son, Lieut. Timothy, 
who married Mary Daggett; their son Timothy, 
who married Dorothy Paine; their son, Nathaniel, 
a captain in the revolutionary war, who married 
Lydia Newman; and their son, David, who mar¬ 
ried Elizabeth Arnold, and was Mr. Ide’s grand¬ 
father. His father (1S19-7S) was a prominent 
merchant of Boston, engaged in the dry goods 
business; and his mother was a daughter of 
Pierson Wilde, of Wrentham, Mass. Robert L. Ide 
received his education in the Dwight School and the 
English high school of Boston. He began his 
busmess career in 1877, when he entered the employ 
of the firm of Mullin, Ide & Co., of which his father 
was a member. In 1882 he bought a seat on the 
Boston exchange, and in 1889 became a member of 
the firm of J R. Williston & Co., of Boston. Merged 
with Williston, Barnes & Co., of New York, the 
headquarters of the firm became New York, whither 
in 1902 Mr. Ide came as the board member of J. R. 
Williston tic Co. His partner here is Mr. James R. 
Williston (q.v.), while other members have charge 
of branch houses in Boston and other financial 
eenters. Mr. Ide is a member of the New England 
Society, the Sons of the Revolution, the Joseph 
Warren Lodge of Masons, and the St. Paul’s 
Chapter of Masons, of Boston; also a member of 
the Economic, Calumet, and New York Athletic 
clubs, of New York. He was married, Dec. 12, 
1901, to Idalia, daughter of Louis Levey, of Boston, 
Mass. 

MILLIS, William Alfred, tenth president of 
Hanover College, was born at Paoli, Ind., June 17, 
1868, son of John and Maria (Brunner) Millis. 
He attended the public schools in Paoli and was 
graduated at the Indiana University, Bloomington, 
in 1889, receiving the degree of M.A. the following 
year. Mr. Millis has been engaged in educational 
work for twenty-five years. He was superintendent 
of schools at Paoli (1SS9-94); at Attica (1S94-1900); 
at Crawfordsville (1900-0S), and during 1895-1902 
he was dean of the Winona Summer School and 
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lecturer on education at Wabash College during 
1900-01. lie was director of educational exhibits 
for the state of Indiana at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition; lecturer on education at Indiana Uni¬ 
versity in 1904-05 and professor of education at 
Wabash College, 1907-08. In the latter year he 
was chosen to succeed Daniel W. Fisher as president 
of Ilanover College. This institution adheres closely 
to the. New England type of colleges in its stand¬ 
ards, methods and organization. Its alumni number 
nearly nine hundred, among whom are many of the 
most prominent scholars, scientists, journalists, etc., 
of this country. Pres. Millis is a member of the 
National Society for the Scientific Study of Edu¬ 
cation; the National Education Association, and 
the Indiana State Educational Association, The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by Frank¬ 
lin College in 1908. lie was married in 1889, 
to Laura, daughter of James B. Clarke of Bloom¬ 
ington, IjkL, and has three children: Laura Eloise, 
Fred Clarke and Robert Jordan Millis. 



BROWN, Isaae Brownell, lawyer and legislator, 
was born at Rasselas, Elk co., Pa., Feb. 20, 1848, 
son of Rasselas Wilcox and 
Mary Potter (Brownell) 
Brown, and grandson of 
Isaae and Polly (Wilcox) 
Brown. He was educat¬ 
ed at Smithport (Pa.) 
academy and at xMfrcd 
(N. Y.) University, being 
graduated at the latter 
in 1XG9. He studied law- 
while doing a general in¬ 
surance business, and for 
two or three years de¬ 
voted part of his time to 
surveying, lie was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar in 187b, 
and began practicing at 
Corry , Pa . lie was elected 
to the legislature in 1880 
and was reelected in 1882 
and 1884, and served on 
all the important commit¬ 
tees, including those on appropriations, the judi¬ 
ciary, general, and ways and means. He resumed 
practice in 18S5. Two years later he was appointed 
deputy secretary of internal affairs and ex-officio 
superintendent, of the bureau of railways, and 
served in that capacity until May, 1902. In that 
year he was elected secretary of internal affairs, 
receiving a Republican majority of nearly 205,000, 
which was about 03,000 more than was given the 
candidate for governor. He was a member of the 
Pennsylvania forestry commission from its organ¬ 
ization until 1901, when he resigned; he was a 
member of the committee to establish the Soldiers 7 
and Sailors’ Home at Erie, Pa,, the foundation 
of which was provided for in a bill introduced by 
him while a member of the legislature in 1885; a 
member of the committee to establish the Memo¬ 
rial Home for soldiers, and soldiers’ wives and 
widows at Brookville, Pa., chairman of the execu¬ 
tive committee of the commission to erect an 
equestrian statue of Maj.-Gen. John F. Hartranft 
at Harrisburg, Pa., and a member of the com¬ 
mittee to erect a monument to the soldiers of the 
revolution from Uuniberlaiul county. Maj. Brown 
was for years president of the Wilcox Manufacturing 
Co,, of W ilcox, Pa., manufacturers of acid; and 
also president of the Corry Water Supply Co., and 
the medical council of Pennsylvania In 1899 
he was president of the Alumni Association of 
Alfred University. He served as president of the 
National Association of Railway Commissioners at 


St. Louis, and was a member of the Pennsylvania 
commission for the St. Louis World’s Fair. He 
has read a number of papers on the national and 
state supervision of common carrier corporations 
before the National Association of Railway Com¬ 
missioners. Maj. Brown served in the Federal 
army during the last year of the war, having en¬ 
listed as a private in Co. C, 211th regiment Penn¬ 
sylvania infantry volunteers, this regiment being 
assigned to duty in the 2nd brigade, 3d divi¬ 
sion, 9th corps, Army of the Potomac, and lie 
has been a member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic since 18G9 and lias several times been 
elected a delegate to the national encampment; 
serving also on the staffs of several commanders-in- 
chief. Ills term of service in the National Guard 
of Pennsylvania covers a period of over thirteen 
years, during which time he was second lieutenant 
and captain in the lGtli and 17th regiments, and 
judge-advocate with rank of major on the staff of 
Brig.-Geu. James A. Beaver. Ilis command was 
in active service in the great riots of 1877. For 
fourteen years lie has been president of the Survi¬ 
vors’ Association of 1 lartralift’s division of the 9th 
army corps. lie was married at Ridgway, Elk co., 
Pa., June 25, 1870, to Hannah, daughter of Richard 
Partington, of Providence, R. I,, by whom he had 
three children: Lilian (deceased), Sarah Mary, wife 
of Harold Arthur Gilbert, and Rasselas Wilcox 
Brown. 

SCUDDER, Janet, sculptor, was born in Terre 
Haute, I lid., Oct. 27, 1874, daughter of William 
H. and Mary (Sparks) Scudder. She is descended 
from Thomas Scudder of London, who with his 
wife Mary emigrated to Salem, Mass., in 1G35; 
through Benjamin and Sarah Scudder, Jacob 
and Abia (Rowe) Scudder, Lemuel and Janet 
(Longstreet) Scudder, Richard and Jane Scudder, 
and John and Anna B. (1 lollingshead) Scudder, 
who were her grandparents. She was educated 
at the high school in Terre Haute, She began 
the study of sculpture at the Cincinnati Art 
Academy, under Louis T. Rebisso, and continued 
at the Chicago Art Institute, for three years under 
Lorudo Taft, and in the academies of Vitti and 
Collerrossi in Paris, finally becoming the pupil 
of Frederick MacMonnies.* While studying in 
Chicago Miss Scudder was given orders for some 
figures for the Columbian exposition, one for 
the Illinois building, and one for the Indiana 
building. At the same exposition she was awarded 
a bronze medal for work exhibited. In 1901, 
five of her portrait bas-reliefs were acquired 
by the state for the Luxembourg Museum in 
Paris. She exhibited a bronze sun dial at the 
Louisiana Purchase exposition, 1904, where she 
again received a bronze medal. ller principal 
works are a seal for the Bar Association of New 
York city; a cinerary monument for Daniel Mather 
Walbridge, Wood lawn Cemetery, N Y.; marble 
statue for William B. Cougherty, Woodlawn; 
bronze fountain for the Arehbold cottage at 
Bar Harbor, Me.; a marble sun-dial for Mrs. 
Warner Leeds, on Long Island ; a bronze memorial 
tablet to Arthur Middleton Reever, in the Rich¬ 
mond (lnd.) library; a marble memorial tablet 
to Bishop Hare of South Dakota, in the. chapel 
of All Saints’ school, Sioux Falls, S. IX; and a 
bronze dock, owned by Percival Chubb, Esq., 
of New York; a statue, “Japanese Art” for the 
facade of the Brooklyn (X. Y.) art museum, and a 
number of fountains for private residences. A 
bronze, “The Frog Fountain,” and silver portrait 
bas-reliefs were acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York city in 190G, She 
is also represented in the Congressional library at 
Washington, D, C., and the Indianapolis Museum 
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of Fine Arts. Miss Scudder is a member of the 
National Sculpture Society and the National Arts 
Club of New York city. Her studio is in Paris, 
France. 

WHITE, Henry, diplomat, was born in Balti¬ 
more, Aid., March 29, 1850; son of John Campbell 
and Eliza (Hidgely) \A hite. He was educated 
by private-tutors in the Tinted States and France, 
and became proficient in foreign languages and 
literature, and the laws, customs, and usages of 
international intercourse. Having thus prepared 
himself for the diplomatic service, in 1883 he was 
appointed by Pres. Arthur to be secretary of the 
American legation at Vienna under Minister 
Alphonso Taft. In I SSI he was transferred as 
second secretary of legation at the court of St. 
James, under James Russell Lowell, and was 
promoted to secretary in ISNG, serving as such 
under .Ministers Low ell and Phelps and Ambassador 
Choate, excepting a period of recall during Pres. 
Cleveland's administration. AA bile in London he 
repeatedly served as charge d'affaires, sometimes 
on important occasions. In 1X87 Pres. Cleveland 
appointed him a delegate from the United States to 
the International conference on sugar bounties 
held at London. The object of the conference 
was, by exchange of views to formulate a convention 
for the abolition of bounties on sugar by all countries 
in order to cheapen the refined product and place 
the universal sugar industry on an unrestricted 
basis. As the United States granted no bounty 
on sugar, Mr. White was not able to promise 
adhesion to the proposed convention nor to com¬ 
municate substantial facts to aid the conference 
in its work. In March, 1905, Mr White was 
appointed by Pres. Roosevelt ambassador to 
Italy, as* a deserved recognition of long and accept¬ 
able services in London. Two years later he was 
.sent to Paris, one of the most desirable posts in 
the diplomatic service', whieli he retained until 
Jan. 1, 1910. In November, 1905, while min¬ 
ister to Italy, he served as the senior delegate 
of the United States to the Moroccan confer¬ 
ence of European powers at Algeciras. The cen¬ 
tral object of the conference, though not so stated, 
was to settle the acute differences that had arisen 
between France and Germany in the exploita¬ 
tion of their interests in Morocco and Algiers. The 
programme of subjects to be considered was fixed 
by France and Germany as principals and related 
to safely policing the interior, removing trade 1 
barriers, suppressing smuggling, reforming the 
finances, cheapening tax-collecting, and abolishing 
exclusive private monopolies. Mr. White, like 
the delegates from other governments, went 
prepared to participate in the adjustment of these 
matters, and as lie was charged also with the task 
of making an attempt to secure an amelioration of 
the almost incredible oppressions and indignities 
which .Morocco visited upon her Jewish population, 
the terms in which the conference was called not 
prohibiting other nations from suggesting cognate 
matters for discussion. He carried with him a 
summary of the insufferable regulations under 
which the Moroccan Jew s were compelled to attempt 
to live, and they were such as to astonish the 
delegates from the other powers. Air. White 
received the degree of LL.D. from the ancient 
University of St Andrews of Scotland, in 1905. 
He is a member of the Marlborough, Bachelors', 
Athenaeum, Automobile and Beefsteak clubs of 
London; the Metropolitan Ulub of Washington; 
the Maryland Ulub of Baltimore, and the Union 
and Cercie de la rue Royale of Paris. He was 
married in New York city, Dec. 3, 1879, to Mar¬ 
garet Stuyvesant, daughter of Lewis A1 Rutherfurd 
and has two children, John Campbell, and Muriel. 


Countess Scherr-Thoss. Ilis American home is 
at Newport, R. I. 

CLARK, Champ (James Beauchamp), congress¬ 
man, was born in Anderson county, Ky., Alar. 7, 
1850, son of John Hampton and Aletha Jane 
(Beauehamp) Clark, and grandson of Adrail and 
Elizabeth (Areher) Clark. Ilis mother w’as a daugh¬ 
ter of James T. Beauehamp, a member of the 
Kentucky legislature, lie was educated in the 
public schools and at spare times in his youth 
worked as a hired hand on a farm, and served as 
a elerk in a country store. He was ambitious to 
acquire a thorough education and for a public 
career, and when he had saved sufficient of his 
earnings from teaching school, to go to college, he 
entered Kentucky University, elass of 1870. 
One year later he ehanged to Bethany College, 
W. Va., and was graduated in 1873 with the highest 
honors in his elass, delivering the Latin .salutatory, 
lie then resumed teaching, serving for two years 
as president of the first normal sehool in West 
Virginia (Marshall College), and for twenty-two 
years held the record for being the youngest col¬ 
lege president in the United States. He then 
took up the study of law at the Uineinnati Law 
School, being graduated with the degree of LL.B., 
in 1875. Removing to Louisiana, AIo., he was 
principal of the high sehool for one year, and in 
1S7G lie took up the active practice of law. He 
served for tw'o years as eity attorney of Louisiana, 
and for one year eity attorney of Bowling Green, 
whieh has been his permanent residence since 
that time, lie was four years assistant prosecuting 
attorney and four years prosecuting attorney for 
Pike county. Becoming interested in loeal politics, 
lie assumed the editorship of the u Riverside Press " 
in 1879, and eondueted the paper for two years, 
lie was a presidential elector on the Hancock 
ticket, and in 1889, was elected to the Missouri 
state legislature, in whieh lie served as chairman 
of the eommittee on criminal jurisprudence. In 
1892 he was elected to the 
national congress, and has 
served in that body con¬ 
tinuously to date, with the 
exception of the fifty-fourth 
congress, to whieh he failed 
of election because it was 
said he spoke disrespectfully 
of his German constituents. 

In Deeember, 1908, he was 
unanimously elected minority 
leader in the house to succeed 
Hon. John Sharp Williams of 
Alississippi, and in Alareh, 

1909, he was nominated for 
speaker by the Democratic 
eaueus, whieh carries with it 
the position of minority 
leader. lie was permanent 
chairman of the Demo¬ 
cratic national convention 
at St. Louis in 1904. and 
chairman of the committee 
notifying Judge Alton B. Parker of his nomina¬ 
tion to the presidency. Mr. Clark is a natural 
orator, with a vast fund of knowledge on a 
variety of subjects, lie has devoted considerable 
time to lecturing since 1894, particularly at Chau¬ 
tauqua assemblies. Ilis most important lectures 
are “Richer than Goleonda,” being a lawyer's 
defense of religion from a purely utilitarian stand¬ 
point; “Aaron Burr;” “Border Heroes:” “The 
Orator Paramount," in which Daniel W ebster is 
the central figure; and “The Great .Missourian,” 
being a review of the career of Thomas II. Benton. 
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Possessing a magnificent physique and a powerful 
voice, Mr. Clark’s lectures have attracted national 
attention by his precision of language, his ready 
flow of wit, and quiet, refined humor, and a seholarly 
and classical treatment of his subjects. The degrees 
of A.M. and LL.D. were conferred upon him by his 
alma mater in 1874 and 1907 respectively. He was 
married Dec. 14, 1SS1, to Genevieve, daughter 
of Joel D. Bennett, of Callaway county, Mo., and 
has one son Bennett, and one daughter, Genevieve. 

BARRETT, William Emerson, journalist and 
congressman, was born at Melrose, Mass., Dee. 29, 
I85S, son of Augustus and 
Sarah (Emerson) Barrett. His 
first American ancestor was 
James Barrett, a native of 
England, who came to Amer¬ 
ica in 1643, landed at Charles¬ 
town, and later settled at 
Malden, Mass. His w r ife was 
Anna Fosdick, and from them 
the line of descent is traeed 
through their son James, w ho 
married Dorcas Green, their 
son Jonathan, who married 
Rebecca Brown; their son 
Joseph, who married Phebe 
Waite; their son Joseph, Jr., 
w r ho married Mary Sprague; 
and their son Peter, who 
married Nancy Lynde, and 
was the grandfather of the 
subjeet of this sketch. James 
Barrett (2nd) was in a troop of horse in King 
Philip’s war; his son Jonathan, w r as a deacon 
at Malden, a selectman and moderator of the town 
meetings. Joseph Barrett, Jr., was in the Lexing¬ 
ton alarm, 1775. On the maternal side Mr. Bar¬ 
rett is descended from Thomas Emerson, who is 
said to have come from England in the ship Eliza¬ 
beth Ann, and who w r as at Ipswich, Mass., as 
early as 1638. William E. Barrett was educated 
in the publie schools of Melrose and at Claremont, 
N. H. (where his father was for some years en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of shoes), and was gradu¬ 
ated at Dartmouth College in 1880. lie began 
the study of law r with R. M. Morse in Boston, but 
shortly afterwards took up newspaper work. He 
w r as for tw T o years at St. Albans, Yt., with the St. 
Albans “ Messenger,” then returned to Boston and 
began work for the Boston ‘‘Daily Advertiser.” 
In a few r months he became the paper’s Washington 
correspondent, and made so notable a reputation, 
that he was called back to Boston to take the posi¬ 
tion of managing editor. He helped to start the 
Boston “Evening Record,” and in 1886 became 
the publisher of both papers. In ISSS he organized 
the Advertiser Newspaper Co., of which he owned 
a controlling interest, publishing both the “Daily 
Advertiser” and “Evening Record.” He made a 
great journalistic and financial success of both these 
papers, extending their influence and improving 
their quality in a marked degree. The “Evening 
Record” was the first successful one cent paper in 
Boston. hile in Washington, he was clerk of 
the committee to investigate the southern outrages, 
where his journalistic training made him of especial 
value, and much of the sueeess which attended 
that work w r as due to his untiring energy and to 
the tact exhibited in sifting the facts, and arriving 
at the truth. Always actively interested in polities, 
he was elected from Melrose in 1887 to the lower 
house of the Massachusetts legislature, and served 
for six years with distinguished ability. For five 
years he was speaker of the house, his reflections 
being by a unanimous vote of both parties. Declin¬ 


ing a seventh election to the legislature, he was 
elected in 1894 to the U. S. congress for the seventh 
district. Iii 1896 he was reelected, receiving a 
larger majority than had ever before been given a 
candidate in his district, his majority being 12,137 
over all other candidates. He served in the national 
house with distinguished ability, his most notable 
service to his district being the securing of appro¬ 
priations for vast harbor improvements in Boston 
harbor and the dry doek at the navy yard. He 
was one of the leading debaters and w T as frequently 
mentioned as the probable successor of Thomas 
B. Reed as speaker of the house. Serving for two 
terms, he declined to run again, as he desired to 
devote himself to his newspapers and to the many 
business interests in whieh he had become engaged, 
lie was actively interested in banks, railway, in¬ 
vestment, corporation and business enterprises, 
and easily ranked with the foremost journalists 
and business men of New England. Mr. Barrett 
w r as a Mason and a Knight Templar, and belonged 
to many fraternal societies and elubs. He w r as 
married, Dec. 28, 1887, to Annie Louise, daughter 
of Herbert Bailey of Claremont, N. H., had one 
son, William Emerson Barrett, and three daughters, 
Florence, Ruth and Constance Barrett. Mr. 
Barrett died in West Newton, Mass., Feb. 12, 1906. 

CRAFTS, Wilbur Fisk, clergyman and author, 
was bom in Fryeburg, Me., Jan. 12, 1850, son of 
Rev. Frederick Augustus and Maud Louisa (Soule) 
Crafts, llis first American ancestor was Lieut. 
Griffin Crafts, who came from Yorkshire, England, 
to R ox bury. Mass., in 1G30, and from him line 
of descent is traeed through his son Samuel, who 
married Elizabeth Seaver ; their son Samuel, who 
married Elizabeth Sharp; their son Lieut. Moses, 
who married Esther Woodward; their son Dr. 
John Slaples, who married Elizabeth Park; their 
son Capt. Samuel, wffio married Anne Packard, 
and their son Samuel, who married Althea Sturte- 
vant, and who w’as the grandfather of the subject 
of this sketch. His father, a clergyman, was a 
fearless opponent of slavery and a strenuous 
worker in the cause of temperance. He entered 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., at the 
age of fifteen, and was graduated in 1S69. He 
then took a three years’ course in the school of 
theology connected with Boston University, and 
during this period ministered to churches at Nahant 
and Stoneham, Mass. He had joined the New 
England conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1870, and on leaving the theological 
school was stationed successively at Haverhill, 
Mass., Dover, N. IL, and New Bedford, Mass. 
His success with the Sunday schools connected with 
the various churches he served led to frequent calls 
to address assemblies as a specialist in Sunday- 
school work; and his first book, “Through the 
Eye to the Heart” (1873), was on that subjeet. 
His next field of labor was Trinity Methodist 
Church, Chicago, Ill., and during his pastorate 
there (1877-79), he was active in the Citizens’ 
League, and wrote for the National Temperance 
Society a com pend of temperance, which was 
rewritten and published as “The Temperance 
Century.” After a year in Europe and Palestine, 
(1879-80) Mr. Crafts became pastor of the Lee Avc. 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn, N. Y , and 
from there he w T ent to a Presbyterian ehureh in 
New York city (1SS3-SS). hie began to pay 
especial attention to the question of Sabbath 
observance. Statistics and other material were 
collected from all parts of the world, and a series 
of sermons w r as the outcome, whieh became the 
nucleus of his book, “The Sabbath for Man” 
(1884). He was the founder of the American 
Sabbath Union, established in 18SS, was its field 
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secretary, 1SS9, and in the following year secretary 
of publication and legislation. He was associated 
for seven years with Joseph Cook in the editorship 
of “Our Day,” and in 1891 became editor of the 
“Christian Statesman,” a reform paper, acting 
as its chief editor during 1901-03. This broadened 
the field of his operations and made him actively 
interested in, and conversant with questions per¬ 
taining to municipal and civil reform, immigration, 
mormonism, divorce, woman suffrage, peace and 
arbitration. In 1895 he established at Washington 
the International Reform Bureau, which aims 
to be a clearing house for all the Christian reform 
movements, and since 1890 lie has been editor of 
its official bulletin, the “Twentieth Century 
Quarterly.” He is in demand as a lecturer before 
colleges, seminaries, and Chautauquas on practical 
Christian sociology, and his work on that subject 
published in 1S95 is a treasury of information. 
His other l>ooks are: “Rescue of Child-Soul” 
(1SS0); “Successful Men of To-day” (1S85); “Must 
the Old Testament Go?” (1883); “Reading the 
Bible with Relish” (1887); “The Civil Sabbath” 
(1890); “Practical Christian Sociology” (1S95); 
“Before the Lost Arts” (189G); “Intoxicants and 
Opium in all Times and Lands” (1900); “Patriotic 
Studies” (1905);“ Internationalism ” (190S); and 
“World Book of Temperance,” which was trans¬ 
lated into the Japauase (1908). He was married, 
May 1, 1874, to Sara Jane, daughter of Jesse 
Tiinanus of Cincinnati, O. She was the founder of 
the International Primary Union of Sunday School 
Teachers, and w r as president from its foundation 
in 1884 to 1899, when she became “honorary presi¬ 
dent.” She was appointed in 1S9G Sunday School 
Superintendent of the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and frequently addressed gath¬ 
erings of teachers and children. She is joint 
author with Dr. Crafts of several of his books and, 
since 1899, of the exposition of the Sunday School 
lesions for the “Christian Herald.” Dr. and Mrs. 
(rafts have traveled extensively in Japan, China, 
Korea and Australia, speaking in aid of the anti- 
opiuin movement. 

CLARK Frederic Simmons, manufacturer, 
was born in Boston, Mass., Oct. 9, 1S50, son of 
Nathan and Miranda D. (Bean) Clark, and a 
descendant of Hugh Clark, a native of England, 
who came to America about 1635, settling at 
Watertown, Mass. He was educated in the Boston 
public schools, and began his business career in 
the service of Rice, Kendall & Co., wholesale paper 
dealers, remaining with the company sixteen 
years. In 1SS3 he resigned and became associated 
with the Talbot Mills, engaged in the manufacture 
of woolen goods at North Billerica, Mass. The 
business was established by Charles P. and Thomas 
Talbot, (q.v.) brothers, in 1857, under the name 
of C. P. Talbot & Co. Upon the death of Charles 
P. Talbot in 1SS4 the business was incorporated 
under the name of the Talbot Mills, with a capitaliza¬ 
tion of $300,000; since increased to $500,000. 
Two years after Mr. Clark entered the employ of 
the company, Thomas Talbot having died in 1905 
and Mr. Clark assumed the management of the mills 
a swell as the treasurership of the company, and in 
1907 was elected president. Originally the mills 
manufactured flannels only, but with the decline in 
this class of goods new lines of a diversified character 
were introduced, such as thibets, cheviots, broad¬ 
cloths, sackings, and fancy suitings. Since his 
entrance into the affairs of the mills in 1SS3, there 
has been a steady growth and development of the 
business. At the present time the Talbot Mills 
employ 425 hands and operate 11,160 spindles, 
214 Crompton & Knowles looms, and twenty- 


three sets of cards. Mr. Clark early recognized 
the importance and advantages of caring for the 
employees and providing for their health, morals, 
and education. He inaugurated a policy of furnish¬ 
ing attractive and healthful dwellings equipped 
with all modern conveniences, such as running 
water, sewers, bathrooms, and heating apparatus. 
A large hall, known as the Thomas Talbot Memorial 
Hall, built by the family of Thomas Talbot, pro¬ 
vides for social events; a library containing 4,000 
volumes, and reading-room, is also at the service 
of the employees; a well-equipped dining-room is 
provided for those who do not go home for lunch. 
The company at Mr. Clark’s suggestion established 
a pension fund for employees who have remained 
with the company for fifteen years and over, such 
pensions being a percentage' of the average wages 
earned per year for the ten years next preceding 
retirement, and limited to a maximum amount of 
$500.00. Besides directing and managing the 
affairs of the Talbot Mills, Mr. Clark is a director 
of the American Felt Co. of New Y^ork city and the 
American Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers of New York city. He is vice- 
president of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, and a trustee of the Franklin Savings 
Bank of Boston, the Lowell textile school of 
Lowell, Mass., and the Ilowe school of Billerica, 
Mass. He is a member of the Union Club of Boston, 
Country Club of Brookline, and the Vesper Country 
Club of Lowell. He was married June 6, 1SS3, to 
Isabella White, daughter of Thomas Talbot of 
North Billerica, Mass., and has four children: 
Isabella Hayden, Thomas Talbot, Frederic S., 
Jr., and Lincoln Clark. 

PALMER, Solon perfumer, was born at Lang- 
don, N. II., Feb. 3, 1823, son of Abner and Mercy 
(Child) Palmer, and a descendant of Thomas 
Palmer, who was born at Rowley, Mass., in 1639. 
He was educated in the common schools, and at 
the early age of sixteen became a teacher. About 
1S43 he removed to Cincinnati, O.. going by canal 
to Pittsburg, and thence down the Ohio river to 
his destination, and for another year he had charge 
of a school at Mt. Auburn, O. Meanwhile, having 
developed a taste for chemistry, he decided to 
make medicine his professiou. He began its 
study at the age of twenty- 
one, but instead of practicing 
he engaged in the manufacture 
of perfumes in 1847, deriving 
in Iris new industry marked 
advantages from his previous 
scientific training. lie was the 
first American to engage in the 
manufacture of perfumes on a 
commercial scale. All the per¬ 
fumes inanufact red by Mr. 

Palmer were the results of Iris 
own experiments and study, and 
consequently were entirely origi¬ 
nal. A profitable business was 
soon established, and his prod¬ 
ucts became widely kn wn and their superior 
quality recognized. He removed to New York 
city in 1S70, and continued the manufacture of 
perfumes and toilet articles for the retail drug 
trade during the remainder of his life. This 
business is still carried on under Iris name and 
goods are being shipped to all parts of the world. 
At the time of his death he was the oldest perfumer 
in the United States actively engaged in business, 
and acknowledged dean of the industry in Amer¬ 
ica. He was a man of fine literary and artistic 
tastes, with a mind well informed on a wide variety 
of topics. Mr. Palmer was married and left a 
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widow and one son, Edward, who is continuing 
the business, and a daughter, wife of George 
Coon. lie died in New York city, Jan. 19, 1903. 

OSBORN, Frank Chittenden, engineer, was 
l>orn at Greenland, Ontonagon eo., Mieh., Dec. 
IS, IS57, son of Reuben Howard and Livonia 
(Chittenden) Osborn. Ilis first American ancestor 
was Richard Osborn, of Ilingham, Norfolk co., 
England, who came to this country in 1635, settling 
at Hingham, Mass. From him the line of deseent 
is traced through his son John Osborn, who mar¬ 
ried Sarah Bennett; their son Joseph, who married 
Hannah Gilbert; their 
son Amos, who marred 
Elizabeth Ilotehkiss; 
their son Joshua, who 
married Diana Warner; 
and their son Leonard, 
who married Amanda 
Smith, and who was Mr. 
Osborn’s grandfather. 
His fat her practiced med- 
ieine in Ohio and Michi¬ 
gan ; was town elerk and 
treasurer of Calumet, 
Mieh.; served as a school 
official for thirty years; 
and was a senator in the 
Michigan legislature in 
1876. He attended the 
public schools of Calu¬ 
met, Mieh., and obtained 
his technical training at the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute of Troy, N. Y., where he was graduated 
in 1SS0. In the same month he entered the em¬ 
ploy of the Louisville (Ky.) Bridge and Iron Co., 
as assistant engineer and the following September 
was promoted to be principal assistant engineer, 
serving as such for five years. In 1885 he became 
principal assistant engineer for the Keystone 
Bridge Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., and in 1887 joined 
the firm of G. W. G. 1 "erris & Co., inspectors and 
designers of structural steel work in that city. In 
1S89 he accepted the position of chief engineer 
to the King Bridge Co., of Cleveland, O. Foreseeing 
a wide field as a private practitioner, he resigned 
in 1892 and established an engineering practice 
which grew to such proportions that in 1900 it was 
incorporated as the Osborn Engineering Co., capital 
SI00,000, all of the stockholders being active asso¬ 
ciates and employees. The eompany is one of the 
largest in its line in the United States, whose work 
is to be found throughout this country, Mexico, 
and South America. The Osborn Engineering Co. 
designed and constructed nine Portland eement 
plants with a producing eapaeity of about 17,000 
barrels of cement each day; it designed a large 
number of bridges of steel and reinforced concrete 
for counties, cities, electric and steam railways, 
and for the elimination of grade crossings in various 
cities*. The designs for bridges have included 
arelies of 2-liinge and 3-hinge types and of span¬ 
drel-braced and plate-girder construction. Among 
the bridges built under the direction of the com¬ 
pany are the Y-bridge, a 3-arm structure over 
the Licking and Muskingum rivers, at Zanesville, 
O., which, at the time it was built, was the largest 
reinforced concrete bridge in the United States; 
it is noted for having one of the flattest arches ever 
built; the eleetric railway bridge at Herkimer, 
N. Y., also built of reinforced concrete, consisting 
of ten arches of about 80' span, and the bridge 
aeross the Maumee river at Toledo, O., consisting 
of seven large reinforced concrete areh spans, 
together with a steel bascule span of about 200 
feet clear opening. The eompany has done a 
large amount of designing of steel frames and roof 



trusses, in conjunction with architects, of large 
business buildings, armories, hotels, erected in many 
large eities. In 1908 Mr. Osborn was appointed 
a member of the Cuyahoga eounty building com¬ 
mission, having charge of the construction of the 
new court house at Cleveland, involving an ex¬ 
penditure of $5,000,000. He is also vice-president 
of the American Art Stone Co., and director of 
the Lake Shore Banking & Savings Co. He is 
the author of a valuable treatise ealled “Tables 
of Moments of Inertia and Squares of Radii of 
Gyration ” (1886). He is a member of the Civil 
Engineers’ Club of Cleveland, — having lx*en director, 
secretary, vice-president, and president,— the Cleve¬ 
land Chamber of Commerce, the Masonie Club, 
and the University, Atldetie and Chippewa elubs, 
serving as secretary and treasurer of the last 
named. lie has been on the board of managers 
of the Association of Engineering Societies, and 
for three years was (1901-03) a director of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. He is a 
member of the Association of Railway Superintend¬ 
ents of Bridges and Buildings, American Society 
for Testing Materials, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers of Great Britain. He is a man who 
shows mueh independence in his work, and to this 
habit of self-dependence is probably due a great 
portion of his success. He was married at Calumet, 
Mieh., Oct. 27, ISst), to Annie, daughter of Stephen 
Pauli, of that town, and has one son, Kenneth 
Howard Osborn. 

CRAPSEY, Algernon Sidney, clergyman, was 
bom in Cincinnati, O., June 28, 1847, son of Jacob 
Tompkins and Rachel (Morris) Crapsey. His 
father was for fifty years a leading member of the 
Cincinnati bar, and his mother was the daughter 
of Thomas Morris, IT. S. senator during 1832-36. 
lie was educated in the public schools of his native 
city, until eleven years of age, when he became 
cash boy in a dry goods store. At the age of 
sixteen he enlisted in the 79th regiment Ohio 
volunteers and served four months under Gen. 
Rosecrans. He was discharged the following year 
on account of illness, and returning to civil life 
engaged as bookkeeper in Cincinnati and at the 
salt works in the Kanawha valley, W. Va. In 
1865 he held a position in the dead letter office at 
Washington. Thenee he went to New York and 
entered the large printing house of Saehett & 
Maekay, where he remained until 1SG8. • He now 
took a eourse of study at St. Stephen’s College, 
Annandale, N. Y., and was graduated at the 
General Tlieologieal Seminary of New York in 
1872. He was ordered deacon June 30, 1872, 
and advanced to the priesthood Oct. 5, 1873, 
serving as an assistant minister in Trinity Parish, 
New York city, until 1879. He was in that year 
eleeted rector of the newly organized St. Andrew’s 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. He beeaine well known 
as a missioner, conducting successfully a large 
number of missions or retreats in various cities of 
the country, and in the Bermuda Islands. Re¬ 
garded even in the early period of his ministry 
as one of the ablest preachers of the Episcopal 
church, his power and reputation increased with 
his years. A prominent colleague said of him: 
“ He is one of the few true extemporaneous preachers 
whose work will bear analysis. His command of 
himself is perfeet, his diction pure and powerful 
Anglo-Saxon, his style simple and attractive, 
eminently practical and imaginative, the cast of his 
mind is "well balanced by a most earnest moral 
purpose which leads him habitually to deal with 
great themes. This happy natural endowment 
enables him to clothe the truth he presents in 
images of startling originality and beauty.” Giv- 
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mg voice to his liberal religious views, lie was 
attacked by the more orthodox elements in his 
church and despite the efforts of his congregation, 
t.o whom lie had thoroughly endeared himself, 
he was deposed for “heresy” by an ecclesiastical 
court Dee. 1, 1900. In the spring of 1907 he 
organized an independent society known as the 
Brotherhood for Social and Spiritual Work, which 
was incorporated in 1909. It conducts religious 
meetings and carries on work for social better¬ 
ment. In addition to these duties he devoted 
himself to leeturing and literature, in both of which 
fields he achieved distinction. lie is the author 
of “Five Joyful Mysteries” (1SS3); “Voice in the 
Wilderness” (1900); “The Disunion of Christen¬ 
dom” (1900); “Sarah Thorne” (1900); “The 
Greater Love” (1901); “Religion and Politics” 
(1900); and “The Re-Birth of Religion” (1907). 
I)r. CrapHoy received the degree of S.T D , from 
Hobart College in 1900. lie was married June 
2, 1875, to Adelaide, daughter of Marcus Henry 
Trowbridge of Catskill, N. V., and has nine chil¬ 
dren: Philip T., Emily M., Adelaide, Paul P., 
Rachel Morris, Algernon Sidney, Ruth IT, Marie 
L., and Arthur II. Crapsey. 

O’DAY, Daniel, manufacturer and capitalist, 
was born in County Clare, Ireland, Feb. 0, 18 H, 
son of Michael and Mary O’Day. llis father 
brought his family to America in 1N45, settling on 
a farm in Cattaraugus county, N. V., where the 
son grew up and received his early education. lie 
continued his studies in the public schools of 
Buffalo, and began bis business career in the freight 
yards of that. city. After four years in this em¬ 
ployment young O’Day went to the oil regions in 
Pennsylvania. At that time the oil business was 
in its infancy, and the problem of freights had not 
begun to be solved, lie was by nature energetic, 
persevering and ambitious, and becoming connected 
with a local express company was soon familiar 
with all the details of the transportation of oil. 
In 1870 he became custodian of the traffic of the 
firm of Bostwiek A Tilford, which was one of the 
moving spirits in the Southern Improvement. Co. 
The growth of the oil business demanding better 
facilit ies, pipe lines superseded railways for the trans¬ 
portation of oil and the oil traffic was transferred by 
gradual process from the latter to the former. In 
1S73 Mr. O’Day began constructing pipe lines of his 
own, the first being known as the V meric an Trans¬ 
fer Line, running from Emlenton to the producing 
fields of Clarion county. This line was consolidated 
into the United Pipe Lines System, of which he 
became a director, and the latter in time became 
the gathering system of the National Transit Co., 
and which is still in existence, controlling a net¬ 
work of trunk and local lines extending over a 
large portion of the United States. Mr. O’Day 
was the executive head of this organization until 
his death, holding the office of viee-president at 
that time. Meanwhile he retained the post of 
manager of the American Transfer Co., which was 
constantly increasing its sphere. This company 
handled 100,000 barrels of oil per day, and con¬ 
trolled enormous storage facilities. Another of 
his achievements was the construction of the 
first pipe lines from the oil fields to New York city. 
In 1SS4 his activities found a new T outlet in the 
fuel gas business, which at that time w r as first 
claiming the attention of the general public, and 
he w r as one of the organizers and president of the 
Northwestern Ohio Natural Gas Co., capitalized at 
$6,000,000. Mr. O’Day w'as a close personal friend 
of John D. Rockefeller, and as the master mind of 
oil transportation was one of the five original oil 
men who organized the Standard Oil Co. He was 
also president of the People’s Bank of Buffalo, and 


a director of the Atlantic Coast Realty Co., the 
Buffalo General Electric Co., the Buffalo Natural 
Gas Co., the Seaboard National Bank of New' York, 
the Brooklyn Dock and Terminal Co., the Buffalo, 
Thousand Islands and Portland Railroad Co., the 
Cataract Power and Conduit Co., the Colonial 
Safe Deposit Co., and the Colonial Trust Co., of 
New r YT)rk. Mr. O’Day w r as an indefatigable 
w'orker, and possessed an unusual amount of energy 
and vitality, lie actively participated in the 
affairs of the Standard Oil Co. to within a year of 
his death. Upon his retirement his place was taken 
by his son, Daniel O’Day, Jr., who w T as specially 
trained to succeed him. While traveling abroad 
he died at Royan, France, Sept. 13, 1906. 

LEISSER, Martin B., artist, was horn in 
Pittsburg, Pa., July 30, 1845, son of Balthaser and 
Johanna Sarah (Dieffeubach) Leisser. His parents 
came from V rankfort, Germany, in 1844. At the 
public school young Martin was more interested in 
art than in any of his other studies, and soon 
acquired a reputation among his fellow's for his 
profieiency in drawing pictures. Drawing wus not 
yet a regular branch of the public school work, 
and in many of them it was not even tolerated. 
After attending a private German school where 
drawing was one of the branches, he secured 
employment as a painter of crude pictorial signs, 
political campaign banners, transparencies and the 
like. In 1868 he went to Munich, Germany, and 
studied art under Prof. Carl Otto, and at the Royal 
Academy under Profs. Ililteuspeger, Strehuber, 
Wagner and Deitz, Director William von Kaulbach 
being then at the head of the institution. Later 
he studied under Boulanger and Lefebvre at the 
Julicnc school of Paris, France. In 1871 he 
returned from his first course of European study, 
and in his native city took up portrait painting as 
a profession. Among the most prominent of his 
sitters were Judge Edwin Stow'e, Judge Edwin 
Rax on, Rev. Carl Lorch, Col. Henry Hayes, Col. 
William Herron, and Vndrew r Carnegie. Some land¬ 
scape or figure piece was almost always to be found 
on his easel during this early period of his career. 
At the time of the intense 
anti-saloon crusade he painted 
an allegorical picture illustrat¬ 
ing the evils of intemperance, 
that brought him prominently 
before the public; and this was 
followed by “The Spring Flood 
of \S4 in Pittsburg” whieh w r as 
also well praised. In 1NS4 
he w'as elected instructor of 
the life class at the School of 
Design for Women, and in 1899 
he became principal of 
institution, a position for 
which his ambition, talent, 
and ability had eminently fit- 
ted him. M r. Leisser is a mem¬ 
ber of the Pittsburg Art Society, 
the Bohemian Club, the Pitts¬ 
burg Artists’ Association, the 
Pittsburg Academy of Science and Art, and 
the Munich Etching Club. For many years he 
w'as also a member of the Franklin Literary 
Society. lie has interested himself actively in 
each of these organizations and has held offices in 
most of them. lie has traveled extensively from 
the Rocky Mountains and Lake Superior to the 
Atlantic coast,—from the Clyde in Scotland to 
the Bay of Naples, sketching and studying the 
scenes and the people for the benefit of his art. 
When he returned from his five-years’ tour of 
Europe, bringing home a collection of studies and 
sketches representiug work executed in various 
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parts of France, Italy, and Germany, the Pittsburg 
Art Society tendered him a reception at which his 
sketches and studies furnished an interesting 
exhibition. He is an earnest worker for the pro¬ 
motion of art in this country, and has devoted 
much time to the interests of the Pittsburg Art 
Society, of which lie was secretary, and is now 
(1910) vice-president. Mr. Leisscr was married 
at St. Louis, Mo., Oct 22, 1SS3. 

SEARS, William Barnas, soldier and under¬ 
writer, was born at Hamilton, N. Y , June 11, 
1S32, son of Barnas and 
Elizabeth Griggs (Corey) 
Sears. His first American 
ancestor was Ricliard Sears, 
a native of Colchester, Eng¬ 
land, who emigrated to 
America in 1030, and settled 
in Plymouth, Mass. From 
him the line of descent is 
traced through Paul, Paul, 
Joshua, Paul, Paul, and 
Barnas Sears, the subject’s 
father. This Barnas Sears 
(q v.) was a famous theo¬ 
logian and president of 
Brown University. The son 
was educated in the private 
school of Ebenezer Wood¬ 
ward and the classical Ger¬ 
man school of Dr. Carl Sied- 
hof of Xewton Centre. After 
teaching for a time he 
entered the office of Gard¬ 
ner Colby in Boston, with 
whom he remained for nearly four years. He was 
successively associated with Lyman Sears A Co., 
jobbers of boots and shoes in New York; Baton & 
Co., importers, and for three years prior to the 
civil war the silk importing house of Bowen, Mc- 
Namec & Co. At the outbreak of the civil war he 
v r as commissioned first lieutenant of 2d Rhode 
Island regiment of volunteers, which opened the 
first battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861. Capt, Levi 
Tower of his company was the first to be killed, 
and the command devolved upon Lieut. Scars. In 
this engagement the colonel, major, two captains 
and 140 men of the regiment w T ere killed, wounded 
or captured. lie was commissioned captain Oct. 
2S, 1SG1, and thereafter w T as present with his com¬ 
mand at Warwick Court House, Lee’s Mills, York- 
tow T n, Williamsburg, West Point, Slatersville, New 
Kent Court House, Mechanicsville, Hanover Court 
House, Savage Station, Seven Pines, Turkey Bend, 
Malvern Hill, Second Bull Run, Chantilly, South 
Mountain, Antietam, Fredericksburg. Marye’s 
Heights, Salem Church, Gettysburg, South Anna 
River, and ('old Ilarbor, June, 18G4. Following 
the battle of Gettysburg he was assigned to com¬ 
mand 2,500 troops in camp at Fairhaven, Conn., 
for four months, and upon the expiration of his 
term of service he w’as honorably discharged at 
Providence, R. I., June 17, 1804. He received 
wounds at the first battle of Bull Run, at Seven 
Pines and at Fredericksburg. Returning to Boston 
after the war Capt. Scars engaged in the insurance 
business, in 1867 he w’as appointed Boston agent 
for the Norwich Fire Insurance Co. and subse¬ 
quently for several other leading English and Ameri¬ 
can companies, including the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co., Gcrman-American Insur¬ 
ance Co. and Guardian Assurance Co. of London, 
England. lie built up a first-class business, and 
enjoyed the confidence alike of underwriters and 
assured. He was a charter member of the Boston 
Protective Department, served as director in 1873, 
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vice-president in 1874, and president in 1875. lie 
was one of the earliest members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic (1SG7), and served as aide on the 
staff of four department commanders of Massa¬ 
chusetts. He was appointed colonel and aide- 
de-camp, April S, 1SS7, by Commander-in-chicf 
Lucius Fairchild, and subsequently he was com¬ 
missioned colonel on the staff of ten commanders- 
in-chief of the grand army, lie was a member of 
Co. D, Massachusetts cavalry, during 1865-72, and 
in October, 1S67, was elected a member of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Co. He was 
commissioned by Gov. Glatlin during the Boston 
fire (November, 1S72) captain of Co. 0, 5th Massa¬ 
chusetts regiment of infantry. Capt. Sears is 
prominent in the Masonic fraternity, a member of 
the Massachusetts Lodge, F. & A. M., and of the 
Knights Templar, and is a thirty-second degree 
Mason, lie was married Feb. 28, 1863, at Rox- 
bury, to Emily Adeline, daughter of Stephen 
Faunce, and had four sons, William B., Langley 
IL, Harry B. and Stephen F. Sears. His wdfe died 
in 1S79, and he was married a second time, Oct. 
24, 1881, to Sadie A., daughter of Joshua Hunt of 
Providence, It. 1., by whom he had one son, Ed¬ 
ward H. Sears. 

APPLETON, Samuel Etherington, clergyman 
and philanthropist, w r as born at Bedford Springs, 
Bedford co., Pa., Mar. 30, 1S34, son of Christopher 
and Elizabeth (Ilcwetson) Appleton, who eame 
to America from England in 1S26. After a year 
in the University of Pennsylvania, in 1S49 he 
entered Rutgers College, and w r as graduated A.B. 
in 1852, and A.M. in 1855. He attended the 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary near 
Alexandria, Va., and after his graduation in 1857, 
was ordained a minister of the Episcopal church, 
llis first regular charge w r as at Columbia, Pa. 
For many years he w r as rector of the Church of 
the Mediator, Philadelphia, and later became 
associate rector of the Church of the Holy Apostles 
in Philadelphia, which, with Phillips Brooks he 
founded in 1S68. In early life he became interested 
in the welfare of the negro race in America, espe¬ 
cially that of free negroes, whose lot seemed to 
him to be little better than that of the slaves. 
This led to his connection with the American 
Colonization Society, the Pennsylvania auxiliary 
of which he joined when a young man. The 
province of these auxiliaries is to collect funds 
for the parent organization and investigate and 
report upon applicants from their jurisdictions 
for transportation to Liberia. In this field he 
has been a steady w r orkcr. He was for many 
years Pennsylvania delegate to the annual meetings 
of the society. In January, 1S76, he w r as elected 
vice-president of the national society, and upon 
the death of ltcv. Judson Smith in June, 1906, 
w r as elected president, a position he held until his 
death. .Perhaps no association of equal importance, 
and certainly none of equal age, has been so little 
in the public eye as the American Colonization 
Society. It w r as organized in 1816 in Washington 
by a small party of philanthropists (Henry Clay, 
chairman) who saw that the lot of the 200,000 
free negroes without any political rights w’as one, 
more or less, of hardship and failure. Its object 
was to help free negroes w r ho desired to return to 
Africa, to the free colony of Liberia. It elected 
Bushrod Washington president, became a formal 
body on Jan. 1, 1817, and was incorporated by 
the state legislature under the laws of Maryland, 
in 1831. In 1837 the legislature granted added 
powers and privileges and made the corporation 
one of perpetual succession. Liberia has a rich 
coast line of over 450 miles; an area of about 43,000 
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square miles, mostly covered with valuable timber; 
a native population of about 2,150,000 Vais, 
Dels, Krooner and Mandigocs, who are polygamists 
and Mohammedans, or pagans, and a governing 
population of less than 20,000 American-born 
negroes and their descendants. The first land 
(a strip of 135 miles of eoast) was secured by 
Lieut. R. F. Stoekton in 1821 by treaty with native 
tribes for a barrel of rum, a barrel of beads and 
other trinkets. The entire republic was purchased 
by funds from the United States, and all the 
ehurehes anti schools there have been built and 
supported by money from this country. In 1S47 
the country was declared to be an independent re¬ 
public, with constitution and government modeled 
after those of the United States, except that no 
white man ean vote or hold office therein or ac¬ 
quire landed property without the consent of the 
authorities. It has been rceognized as a state 
by other nations for more than sixty years. VI- 
though employing such agencies of civilization 
as a mint, a post-office system, courts, customs 
service, army, navy, schools, ehurehes and tele¬ 
phones, the republic is sinking deeper in debt 
and immigration is falling off. On the other 
hand, the native tribes, learning from the colo¬ 
nists, are taking to agriculture and business 
and enlarging their participation in government. 
The cash receipts of the American Colonization 
Society vary from year to< year, according to 
contributions, although it enjoys a fixed income 
from endowments and investments. Not all of 
this income is used in transporting colonists to 
Africa, but some of it is appropriated for the 
support of sehools and other proper purposes in 
Liberia. The total receipts have been less than 
$3,000,000, and the total number of persons 
transported from the -United States (mostly from 
Georgia, Virginia, and the two Carolinas) is under 
25,000, not including, of course, the several thou¬ 
sand Africans that have been recaptured from 
slavery and carried to Liberia. Inability to 
raise sufficient taxes to maintain their rather 
cumbrous government led the Liberians to send 
a commission to the United States in 100S to seek 
advice and help, and in February, 1000, requested 
the United States to send warships to prevent 
their republic from going entirely to pieces I)r. 
Appleton was married in 1857 to J. Augusta Stout, 
daughter of J. Wilson Stout, Esq., of New Bruns¬ 
wick, N. J. He died childless in Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 16. 1900. 

DURAND, Edward Dana, statistician and 
director of the census, was bom at Romeo, Mich., 
Oet. IS, 1871, son of Cyrus Yale and Celia (Day) 
Durand, of French descent, the first paternal 
American aneester settling in Connecticut about 
1750, while on his mother’s side he is of Welsh and 
English stock. Ilis father was a druggist. When 
he w r as eleven years old his parents moved to 
Huron, S. D., and took up a claim Here he 
received his education, attending the Huron high 
school, and Yankton College for one year. lie 
then entered Oberlin College, where he was gradu¬ 
ated in 1893, and took a post-graduate course at 
Cornell University, receiving the degree of Ph.D. 
in 1896. His first professional engagement was 
in Chicago, Ill., in 1893, as stenographer to the 
secretary of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
and during his studies at Cornell he acted as 
assistant to Prof. J. W Jenks, the secretary of 
the American Economic Association. During 
1896-98, he was employed as an assistant in the 
New r York state library at Albany, and for the 
three years following was assistant professor of 
political economy and finance at Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, California. During 1900-02 he acted as 


secretary of the United States industrial com¬ 
mission, and in the latter part of the year 1902 was 
instructor in economics at Harvard University. 
In January, 1903, he was appointed expert on 
street railways in the United States eensus office 
and soon after w^as transferred to the bureau of 
corporations, wffiere he served as a special examiner 
from 1903-09. In March of the latter year he 
became deputy commissioner of corporations, and 
in that capacity rendered valuable service in 
connection with the government’s famous suit 
against the Standard Oil Co. In recognition 
of his ability in statistical work, Pres. Tuft ap¬ 
pointed him director of the census bureau in 
June, 1909, to succeed S. N. I) North, resigned, 
and the appointment was confirmed by the senate 
shortly afterward. Mr. Durand is well known 
thoughout the country as an expert statistician and 
authority on finance, and is a contributor to various 
economic and popular journals upon economic 
questions. He is the author of several special 
reports for the United States Industrial Commission, 
and of a book entitled “Finances of New r York 
City” (1898). lie is a member of the Cosmos 
Club of Washington, the American Economic 
Association, American Statistical Association and 
American Political Science Association. He was 
married July 15, 1903, to Mary Elizabeth, daughter 
of Prof. Henry S. Bennett, of Fisk University, 
and has tw r o sons, Dana and Bennett Durand. 

HECKSCHER, August, merchant, w’as born 
in Hamburg, Germany, in August, 1848, son of 
John Gustav Maurice and Antoinette (Brautigam) 
Ileckscher. He received his education in the 
public and high schools of Germany and Switzer¬ 
land, and began his business career in 1864 in the 
employ of the importing house of E. Nolting & 
Co., of Hamburg, Germany. After being with 
this firm three years he came to the United States, 
and in 1868 w x ent into the coal business, subse¬ 
quently forming a partner¬ 
ship with his cousin Richard 
Ileckscher, under the name 
of Richard Ileckscher & Co., 
engaged in operating eoal 
mines and marketing the 
produet. This business was 
sold to the Philadelphia 
Reading railroad in 1884. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ileckscher 
became interested in the zine 
business, and was instrumen¬ 
tal in organizing the Lehigh 
Zinc and Iron Co., in 1881, 
of which Richard Ileckscher 
was president, and Mr. Ileek- 
scher vice-president and gen¬ 
eral manager. Under Mr. 

Heekseher’s management the 
business became a prominent 
one in its field and continued 
to expand until 1897, w'hen it 
was consolidated, together 
with the New' Jersey Zinc 
and Iron Co., the Passaic Zinc Co., and the Mineral 
Point Zinc Co., into the New Jersey Zine Co., of 
which Mr. Ileekscher was elected general manager. 
He resigned this position in 1904, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year organized the V ermont Copper Co., 
of w'hich he is president. lie is also viee-presi- 
dent of the Oil Fields of Mexico Co., president of 
the Central Iron and Coal and Central Foundry 
companies; vice-president of the Eastern Steel 
Company, president of the Sharon Power Company, 
and a director in various other properties in which 
he has acquired an interest. He is a member of 
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^ the American Institute of Mining Engineers, the 
Union and Players clubs, and the Deutscher Verem 
of New York, the New York Yacht Club, the New 
York Riding Club, and the Rittenhouse Club of 
Pliiladelphia. He was married, Oct. 13, 1SS1, to 
Anna, daughter of Charles M. Atkins of Pottsville, 
Pa., anti has one son, Maurice, and one daughter, 
Antoinette lleckscher. 

MILLS, Benjamin Fay, clergyman, was born in 
Rahway, N. J., June 4, 1857, son of Rev. Thornton 
A. and Anna Cook (Mills) Mills. His father was 
an eminent Presbyterian 
clergyman, and for some 
time moderator of the 
general assembly. He 
attended schools at Do¬ 
ver, N. J., and Utica, N. 
Y., and for a time Phil¬ 
lips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., from which he 
passed to Hamilton Col¬ 
lege in 1875. His studies 
were interrupted by a 
year in the real estate 
business in San Francis¬ 
co, Cal., and his last 
year in college was spent 
at Lake Forest Univer¬ 
sity, where he was gradu¬ 
ated in 1879. Having 
decided to enter the 
ministry he visited sev¬ 
eral theological semina¬ 
ries, but was so impressed with the lack of 
adaptability to the needs of modern life that 
he determined to prosecute his theological studies 
privately. This he did while preaching in Con¬ 
gregational churches, and was ordained by a 
Congregational council at Cannon Falls, Minn., 
Feb. 18, 187S. He spent the years 1S79-S1 as a 
missionary in the Black Hills of Dakota; was 
pastor of the Reformed Church of Greenwich, 
N. Y., during 1881-S3, and of the West Parish 
Church of Rutland, Yt., during 1883 86. In 
the latter year he went to the Middlebury (Vt.) 
Congregational Church and began his career as an 
evangelist. At Middlebury he made about 300 
converts and organized a Young Men’s Christian 
Association. For the next ten years he preached 
to great union meetings in such cities as New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Portland, Ore., and Portland, Me., Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Nashville, Omaha, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Providence, Newark, 
N. J., and Montreal, Canada. During that decade 
he addressed probably 5,000,000 people and made 
200,000 converts. In 1894-95 he was pastor of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Albany, N. 
Y , where he added 200 members to the church 
and gave succor to 1,000 unfortunate men. By 
1897 he had outgrown the narrower orthodox 
conceptions, and gathering about him a great 
congregation of liberal thinkers in Boston, Mass., 
for two years delivered a series of lectures on the 
“ Application of Modern Religious Thought to 
Modern Practical Problems,” which were published 
in 1898 with the title, “Twentieth Fentury Re¬ 
ligion.” In the fall of 1899 Mr. Mills withdrew 
to escape the entanglements of a permanent or¬ 
ganization, and removed to Oakland, Cab, where 
he presided over the First Unitarian Church, but 
in 1903 lie resigned this charge and once more took 
up evangelistic work, in Los Angeles, Cal Here 
with the assistance of his wife lie organized the 
Los Angeles Fellowship in February, 1905. The 





Fellowship is made up of about 1,000 people in 
sympathy with Mr. Mills’ thought and preaching, 
and its object is the general uplift of mankind, 
taking its name from the words of William Morris: 
“Forsooth, brothers, fellowship is heaven and the 
lack of fellowship is hell; fellowship is life, and the 
lack of fellowship is death; anti the deeds that ye 
do ye do upon the earth, it is for fellowship’s 
sake that ye do them; therefore I bid you not 
dwell in hell, but in heaven, upon earth which 
is part of heaven and forsooth no foul part.” 
Mr. Mills is also conducting a magazine called 
“Fellowship,” which is a potent force in distribut¬ 
ing the principles of his new movement. His 
preaching is of the broadest type, representative 
of a universal theology and religion, and may be 
briefly summed up as advocating principles not 
dogmas, deeds not creeds, the religion of Jesus 
rather than speculations about him; the sermon 
on the Mount as a practical rule of life; unselfish¬ 
ness as an ideal of philosophy. Besides the book 
above mentioned, he published a seeond volume 
with the same title in 1902, and one called “God’s 
World” in 1893. The degree of D D. w r as offered 
him in 1S93 by Iowa College, but he declined it. 
He was married Oct. 31, 1879, to Mary Russell, 
daughter of Hon. Henry Hill, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and has six children. His wfife is a woman 
of rare intellectual ability and greatly assists him 
in all his work, besides engaging in some independ¬ 
ent research and literary production. 

RICE, Victor, Moreau, educator, was born at 
Mavville, Chatauqua eo , N. Y., April 5, 1818. 
Graduated at Allegheny College in 1841, he studied 
law in Buffalo with Millard Fillmore, and was 
admitted to the bar, but did not folio w T the pro¬ 
fession. In 1843 he became a partner with John 
Drow in the Buffalo high school, where he taught 
penmanship and Latin, and three years later 
assumed the editorship of the “Cataract,” which 
was afterwards called the “Western Temperance 
Standard.” In 1848 he began teaching in the 
public schools of Buffalo, was elected superin¬ 
tendent of the city schools in 1852, and president 
of the State Teachers’ Association in 1S53. The 
establishment of the Central high school in the 
latter year was largely due to his efforts. In 1854 
he was elected first state superintendent of public 
instruction and being thrice reelected filled this 
office from 1854 until 1857 and from 1862 until 
1868, serving in the legislature during the interval. 
He was for a time chairman of the committee on 
schools, and in this capacity made seven important 
recommendations, all of which were subsequently 
adopted; among them that more normal schools 
be created, and the school laws be codified. In 
1867 he induced the legislature to abolish the rate- 
bill system, making all the schools free. In 1868 
he became president of the American Popular Life 
Insurance Co., and later of the Metropolitan Bank. 
He was the author of the “Code of Public Instruc¬ 
tion” (1856), which was published by legislative 
authority and contains all the statutes relating to 
public instruction in the state of New York; and 
of a “ Special Report on the Present State of Edu¬ 
cation in the United States and Other Countries” 
(1867). Mr. Rice died at Oneida, Madison co., 
N. Y , Oct, 17, 1869. 

DEWEY, Frederick Lincoln, banker, was born 
in Otsego county, X. Y., May 14, 1860, son of W illiam 
A. and Lodema A. (Kilborn) Dewey. Ilis father, 
a merchant, was descended from Thomas Dewey, 
a native of Sandwich, Kent, England, who came to 
America in 1630, settling first at Dorchester, Mass., 
and three years later at Windsor, Conn. From 
Thomas Dewey, the settler, the line of descent is 
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traced through Jedidiah, Joseph, Roger, John, 
Roger, David E. and William A., the father of the 
subject of this sketch. Thomas Dewey was also the 
ancestor of Adm. George Dewey of the U. S. navy. 
Frederick L. Dewey was educated at the Delaware 
Literary Institute, of Franklin, X. Y., and after 
graduating there, entered Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y., where he took a full classical course and was 
graduated in 1X82, as valedictorian of his class. 
After leaving Hamilton, he was appointed professor 
of Latin and Greek at the Potsdam Normal School, 
a position he held for twelve years. During this 
time he received the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. In 
1X91 he became associated with the Raquette River 
Paper Co. and was treasurer of the company until 
1091, when he sold his interest. In 1906 he took 
the presidency of the Citizen’s National Bank of 
Potsdam, N. Y., a position he still occupies. Mr. 
Dewey is also president of the Potsdam Building 
and Loan Association, and a director of the Northern 
Wall Paper Co. Ever since his professorship in 
the Potsdam Normal School, he has taken an interest 
in the welfare of that institution and still serves as a 
trustee. He is also interested in the Potsdam 
Public Library and has served as its president from 
1904 09. He is a member of the Potsdam Club, 
of which lie is president, a member of the Board 
of State Normal Schools, and the Sigma Phi and 
Phi Beta Kappa societies, lie is a prominent 
Mason and a Knight Templar and Shriner. Mr. 
Dewey was married June 30, ISS7, to Jessie M., 
daughter of William Y. Henry, of Potsdam, N. Y., 
and has one son, Lewis Dayton Dewey. 

BUTUER, Ellis Parker, author, was born at 
Muscatine, la., Dec. 5, 1S09, son of Audlcy Gazzam 
and Adela (Vesey) Butler. He was educated 
in the public and high schools of his home town, 
and began business life as a clerk in the Muscatine 
Spice Mills in 18S7. Removing to New York 
city in 1S9S he became connected with the “Tailor’s 
Review,” and in 1899 the “Wall Paper News.” 
Two years later, in association with T. A. Cawthra, 
he established “The Upholstery Dealer and Decora¬ 
tive Furnisher,” which afterward became “The 
Decorative Furnisher.” His work in this connec¬ 
tion led to the publication of a book on “ French 
Decorative Styles” (1905). In 1905 he contri¬ 
buted to the “American Magazine” a humorous 
story entitled “Pigs is Pigs,” which related the 
complications of an express agent over the geomet¬ 
rically increasing generations of a pair of guinea 
pigs that v r ere held for charges, with such solemnly 
ludicrous satire of official regulations that the 
reading public was convulsed with merriment. 
The author was persuaded in 1906 to publish 
the story as a book, in which form it passed through 
many editions. In the same year he published 
“The Incubator Baby,” and “ Perkins of Portland,” 
both being a humorous study of character. In 
1907 Mr. Butler sold his interest in the trade 
magazine to his partner and devoted himself 
entirely to authorship. In that year appeared 
“The Great American Pie Company,” an amusing 
travesty of the methods of “high finance;” “Con¬ 
fessions of a Daddy;” and “Kilo,” being recollec¬ 
tions of his boyhood, which were followed by “The 
Cheerful Smugglers” (1908); “That Pup” (190S); 
“Mike Flannery On Duty and Off” (1909); and 
“The Thin Santa Claus” (1909), all written in a 
similarly characteristic vein of humor. Mr. Butler 
is a prolific contributor to the current magazines 
and ranks among the most popular humorous 
short story-writers of the day. lie is a member 
of the Salmagundi, the Players, and the Dutch 
Treat clubs of New 7 York, the Niantic and Country 
clubs of Flushing, L. I., and the Authors’ Club 


of London, Eng. He was married at Muscatine, 
la., June 28, 1899, to Ida Anna, daughter of 
Adolf Zipser, of Muscatine. They have one 
daughter. 

MACMILLEN, Francis, violinist, was bom 
at .Marietta, O., Oct. 14, 1885, son of Samuel M. 
and Ella I. (Hill) Macmillen. His father was the 
editor and proprietor of the Springfield Ohio 
“Daily Democrat,” and was active in local politics. 
His mother, the daughter of Edward Francis Hill, 
is herself a woman of considerable musical ability, 
from w T hom the son inherited his remarkable gifts. 
He began to display a talent for music at the early 
age of four years, when for liis own amusement 
he began to pick out nursery melodies on a piano, 
and was able to draw musical sounds from a cheap 
toy violin. In 1890, when only five years old, 
he began the study of the violin under Robert 
Brain at Springfield, O., which at that time was 
the residence of the family. After the first lesion 
Mr. Brain informed the mother that her boy was 
the most talented pupil lie had ever had, and, 
young as he was, he was capable of serious study. 
In less than six months, in April, 1891, he played 
for the first time in public at Springfield, O., 
creating a mild sensation by his wonderful ability. 
Naturally a precocious youth, he early realized 
the seriousness and importance of studying to 
become a great artist, and a large part of his time 
v r as devoted to that end. At the same time he 
was well educated in the regular subjects, receiv¬ 
ing his instruction from his mother or from private 
tutors. He became also a pianist of considerable 
ability, and well versed in musical theory. In 
October, 1895, he went abroad to study, spend¬ 
ing eleven years in Berlin, and Brussels. At the 
roval conservatory of music, in Brussels he re¬ 
ceived instruction from (Ysar Thomson, and in 
July, 1902, won the first prize “with greatest 
distinction,” as well as the Van Hal cash prize, 
as the first American musician to receive this 
honor. He was also a pupil of Bernhard Listen- 
mann at the Chicago college of music for two 
years. His first professional appearance abroad 
was made on March 30, 1903, under the personal 
management of his mother, in a recital at the Saal 
Erard, Brussels, which was a splen¬ 
did triumph for the young Amer¬ 
ican. After this he was much in 
demand throughout the provinces, 
and his reputation spreading to 
Paris, he gave a recital there, 
followed by several engagements 
in private drawing-rooms. His Lon¬ 
don debut was made on Oct. 6,1903, 
at St. James’s Hall, a performance 
that brought forth the most lauda¬ 
tory commendations and estab¬ 
lished him as a violinist of the first 
rank. Returning to America in 
1906, he toured the country for 
two seasons, during which he gave 
250 concerts in various parts of 
the United States, including seven 
in New York city. His high rank 
as an artist was at once recognized by the critics 
of the country, one of them acclaiming him as 
“probably one of the greatest native violinists.” 
Particularly commended was his tone, which was 
said to be of uncommon beauty and fine carrying 
power; one which lends sensuous charm to all 
melodic phrases, and which becomes brilliant in 
more rapid work. In the following season he 
again made a tour of Europe, performing as soloist 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the Lon¬ 
don Symphony Orchestra and the Vienna Ton- 
kiinstler Orchestra, his reception being wildly enthus- 
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iastic on every occasion. At Vienna he was re¬ 
called twenty times, and after playing three encores 
it was necessary to turn out the lights to disperse 
the audience, llere too, his remarkable success was 
a subject of wide comment, his tone particularly 
being pronounced “as beautiful as the wonderful 
Stradivarius which he plays.” Mr. Macmillen is 
gifted with a personality which is poetical in the 
extreme, and throughout his work he displays a 
remarkable individuality in the expression of 
musical thought. 

BIERCE, Ambrose, author and journalist, 
was born in Meiggs co , Ohio, June 24, 1842, son 
of Mareus Aurelius and Laura 
(Sherwood) Bierec. Ilis father 
was a farmer and his education 
was begun in the district school 
while working on the farm. lie 
enlisted at the outbreak of the 
civil war and served through¬ 
out the four years, being brevet- 
ted major for distinguished ser¬ 
vices at its close. His journalistic 
career began in San Francisco, 
Cal., in 1866, as editor of “The 
News Letter.” In 1872 he went 
to London, and becoming asso¬ 
ciated with Tom Hood, the 
younger, on “London Fun,” 
speedily made a reputation as a 
humorist by his “Fables,” con¬ 
tributed to that periodical. 
They were published in 1874 under the title “Cob- 
w r ebs from an Empty Skull,” and were praised 
by the London “Saturday Review” as a new 
and original form of humorous satire. Indeed, 
Mr. Bierce is generally recognized as the creator 
of the modern satirical fable. This and some other 
humorous books of his, bore the nom de plume 
“Dod Grile.” lie returned to San PVancisco 
in 1876, where he contributed to the “Overland 
Monthly,” and successively edited the “ Argonaut 
and the Wasp.” For over ten years he contributed 
a weekly department of epigrammatic comment on 
current events to the San Francisco “Examiner,” 
under the title of “Prattle,” which attracted at¬ 
tention throughout the newspaper world. In 
1896, when the Central Pacific railroad was at¬ 
tempting to secure the passage in congress of a 
“refunding bill” to release the railroad from its 
obligations to the government, Bierce w r as sent 
to Washington by the “Examiner,” to aid in 
defeating the measure. The contest w r as a fierce 
one. To defeat the railroad lobby and literary 
bureau, Bierce wrote so fast and furiously that 
the Washington “Star” said: “he has to write 
with a specially prepared pencil, because pens 
become redhot and the ink boils.” The bill met 
with defeat, in securing whieh Bierce w r as generally 
credited with being a most important factor. 
Three years later he made Washington his per¬ 
manent residence. In 1891 Mr. Bierce wrote a 
volume of stories called “Tales of Soldiers and 
Civilians,” based largely upon his war experiences. 
Editions of it were published in London and 
Leipzig with the title “In the Midst of Life,” 
wliish was later adopted for the Aineriean edition 
Of this book the New York “Tribune” said: 
“The stories of soldiers . . . inevitably recall the 
paintings of the Russian artist Verestchagin. 
Tliey deal with the realism of war. They show 
the reverse of military glory. They are minutely 
elaborated pictures of what the American soldier 
actually experienced in the great war. . . Every 
one of the stories is a tragedy, clear-cut, distinct 
anti merciless in the accomplishment of the destiny 
whieh here assumes the antique form and sway.” 


In 1892, Mr. Bierce wrote in collaboration with 
Dr. A. Danziger, “The Monk and the Hangman's 
Daughter,” a mediaeval romance, and published a 
volume of satirical verse, “Black Beetles in Am¬ 
ber.” In 1893 appeared “Can Such Things Be?” 
stories dealing with the occult, hypnotism, dreams, 
haunted houses, and strange forms of death. 
Ilis other publications are “Fantastic Fables” 
(1899); “Shapes of Clay,” a volume of verse 
(1903); “The Cynic’s Word-Book” (1906), a vol¬ 
ume of epigrammatic definitions; “The Shadow 
on the Dial” (1909), and “Write It Right,” a 
“black list” of literary faults (1909). In 1909 his 
books, with hitherto unpublished essays, fables, 
stories, poems and epigrams, were published in a 
series of ten volumes (edited by the author) called 
“The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce,” the 
edition being limited to 250 copies. 

CROTHERS, Austin Lane, forty-ninth gov¬ 
ernor of Maryland, was born near Oakwood, Md., 
May 17, I860, son of Alpheus and Margaret Aurelia 
(Porter) Crothers, and a descendant of John L. 
Crothers, who came from Scotland to Maryland 
previous to the revolutionary war. lie was 
educated at the public schools and West Notting¬ 
ham Academy. After teaching school for a short 
period, he began to study law, and in 1S90 finished 
his course at the University of Maryland, where he 
was graduated with honors and admitted to the 
Cecil bar. During 1891-95 he was states-attorney 
of Cecil county, Md., and tried and convicted three 
murder eases in the first degree, besides defending 
several murder cases after his term expired. He 
was also counsel for the Pennsylvania railroad and 
engaged in many large civil suits. During 1897- 
1901 he was elected to the state senate to succeed 
his brother, the late Charles C. Crothers, imme¬ 
diately becoming the Democratic leader of his party. 
He was appointed chairman of the committee of 
finance, and by his prudent administration saved the 
state many thousands of dollars that might have 
been expended on “wild-cat” legislative schemes. 
He ran for state senator again in 1902, but was 
defeated because of factional differences. On 
Mar. 28, 1906, Gov. Warfield appointed him 

associate judge, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Judge Edwin N. Brown, and he occupied 
his position until September, 1907. He was 
delegate-at-large during the conventions of 1904-08, 
and the latter year was elected governor of Mary¬ 
land. Gov. Crothers has been responsible for the 
passage of the good road law in Maryland, which 
authorized a loan of $5,000,000, at the state’s ex¬ 
pense, for building the main highways of publie 
travel. It was chiefly through his efforts that the 
corrupt-practices act was passed, which is con¬ 
sidered the best of its kind in the country. lie was 
director of the National Bank of Elkston, Md., 
lie is unmarried. 

TURNER, Vines Edmunds, dental surgeon, 
was born in Franklin county, N. C., Jan. 21, 1837, 
son of Archibald Adams and Mary Ann (IIowzc) 
Turner. He was educated in the Franklin county 
public and high schools. In 1856 he entered the 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, graduating 
with the degree D.D.S. in 185S. lie practiced 
dental surgery at Henderson, N. C., until the out¬ 
break of the civil war. lie did not hesitate to en¬ 
list, notwithstanding the fact that Chief Justice Rich¬ 
mond M. Pearson had decided that dentists were 
surgeons and were exempt from military service, 
lie was captain of the 23d North Carolina regiment, 
was wounded at the battle of Cold Harbor, ami 
saw service at Williamsburg, the Wilderness, South 
Mountain Fredericksburg, Va., and several other 
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minor battles. At the close of the war he returned 
to his native state and resumed the practice of 
his profession. From the first Mr. Turner labored 
for the improvement of the legal status of dental 
surgery, and practising as he did at Raleigh, the 
capital of the state, numbered among his patients 
the n?ost distinguished men of North Carolina, 
not only as their professional adviser, but in most 
eases as their personal friend. Through this fact 
he rendered the dental profession incalculable 
service by using his influence to have enacted the 
necessary laws regulating the practice of dentistry. 
He was the first chairman of the North Carolina 
State Board of Dental Examiners, a position he 
still holds, and inaugurated a system whereby the 
student is examined both practically and theoret¬ 
ically. In 1887 he was a vice-president at the 
international medical congress at Washington; 
1893 occupied the same office at the World’s Colum¬ 
bian dental congress, Chicago; at St. Louis, 1904, 
and that of president at the Jamestown ex¬ 
position, 1907. lie was a director of the North 
Carolina railroad 1890 1904, and has been also a 
director of the Raleigh Savings Bank, lie was 
married, 1808, at Henderson, N. C., to Kozina, 
daughter of James II. Lassiter. She died, 1809, 
and, in 1874 he was married to Love (L, daughter 
of Charles B. Root, and has three children; Charles, 
Root Mary Archer, (Mrs. II. M. Wilson) and 
Henry Gray. Dr. Turner is recognized as one of 
the leaders of the dental profession. He is withal 
a courteous gentleman, an attractive speaker, 
and a brilliant conversationalist and raconteur. 

ROBINSON, Franklin Clement, chemist, was 
born at East Orrington, Me., Apr. 24, 1852, son of 
Harrison and Mary (Clement) Robinson, of a 
family supposed to have originated from George 
Robinson, a native of England, who settled at 
Rehoboth, Mass., early in the seventeenth century. 
He attended the public schools of Maine and was 
graduated at Bowdoin College, in 1873 as class 
orator. At college he specialized in natural 
science, especially chemistry, and in the following 
year was elected instructor in that subject at 
Bowdoin, becoming professor of natural science 
there in 1878, and professor of chemistry and 
mineralogy in 1884, a position he still holds. He 
took a special post-graduate course at Harvard 
University in 1877-78. His researches in chemistry 
have been along the lines of the improvement of 
the public health, such as the adulteration of foods, 
disinfectants, sanitary work, etc. As an authority 
on the subject of disinfection Prof. Robinson 
probably stands at the head, and a much used 
method of disinfection in this country was originated 
by him. lie has also appeared as chemical expert 
in many murder and civil trials in the courts of 
Maine. Not only a teacher of chemistry, Prof. 
Robinson is a deep student and careful investigator, 
whose discoveries have not merely added to his 
professional repute, but have been made practical 
for public service. He illustrates in a remarkable 
manner the union of the practical with the scholarly. 
As an expert his attainments have not been her¬ 
alded by communications to scientific periodicals, 
but have been freely used by his state and nation, 
and his labors and his learning have not obscured 
the man and the eitizen. Personally he is genial 
and popular in social life. He is the author of a 
large list of technical papers on a variety of sub¬ 
jects, published in the proceedings of the American 
Public Health Association, the Maine Medical 
Association and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in the Journal of the 
Maine Academy of Medicine and Science, the 
United States government reports, the ‘‘American 


Chemical Journal ” and the daily press. He is also 
the author of the following text-books: ‘ The 
Metals” (1SSS); “Qualitative Chemical Analysis” 
(1898), and “Elementary General Chemistry” 
(190S), and two stories, “Education of Jacob 
Shaw” and “The Doctor’s Story,” appearing in 
publications issued at Bowdoin College, and is one 
of the contributing editors of the “American 
Journal of Public Hygiene.” He is a member of the 
Maine state board of health, the American Public 
Health Association, of which he was president in 
1906, the American Chemical Society, the British 
Society of Chemical Industry, and he is a fellow 
of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. He was appointed state geologist of 
Maine in 1908. He was married at Brunswick, 
Me., Aug. 29, 1878, to Ella M., daughter of Rev. 
George E. Tucker, and has three sons, Clement 
F., Dwight S. and Arthur L. Robinson. 


directories, maps, 
statistical works, 


MURDOCK, William Edwards, printer and 
publisher, was born in Candia, N. IF, Sept. 15,’ 
1844, son of Rev. William and Mary J. (Read) 
Murdock, and a descendant of Robert Murdock, 
a native of Scotland, who settled in Roxbury, Mass. 
He was educated at the Ilowe Academy in Billerica 
and the Lancaster Institute, Lancaster, Mass. 
He enlisted in the civil war as a member of the 
25th regiment Massachusetts infantry volunteers, 
and participated in the battles of Roanoke Island, 
Newborn, Kingston, Whitehall, Goldsborough, 
the seige of Petersburg, and many other engage¬ 
ments. Upon his return from the war he en¬ 
tered the printing business, in Providence, R. I., 
but within a year (1866) became connected with 
the firm of Sampson, Davenport A Co., publishers 
of the Boston city directory. Ten years later he 
was admitted to partnership. In 1885 the firm 
was changed to Sampson, Murdock A Co., and in 
1903 w r as incorporated as Sampson A Murdock Co., 
Mr. Murdock having been president of the company 
since its incorporation. The business consists 
principally in publishing city 
registers, almanacs, and other 
besides conducting a large 
printing plant in Boston Mr. 

Murdock is treasurer of the 
Drew Allis Company, a pub¬ 
lishing house having offices in 
Worcester, Mass., and was 
president of the Association of 
American Directory Publishers 
for two years. For twenty-five 
years he was an active member 
of the Park Street Congrega¬ 
tional Church of Boston, and 
is now a member of the OKI 
South Congregational Church 
in Boston. He is prominent 
in the Masonic fraternity, being 
past master of Joseph Webb 
Lodge .Ancient Free and Accept¬ 
ed Masons, member of the St. 

Paul’s Royal Arch Chapter 
and of DeMolay Commandery, 

Knights Templars. He is a member also of t he Grand 
.Army of the Republic, Post 113, Department of 
Massachusetts, 25th Regiment Association,Bostonian 
Society, Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston 
Typothetae, Boston Art Club, New Hampshire, and 
Congregational clubs; is a director of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Associat ion and a manager of 
the North American Civic League. He is a Republi¬ 
can in politics, has always taken a deep interest in 
matters of public welfare, and was at one time a 

E rominent member of the Municipal League, but 
as never entered public life, his preference being 
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for the quietness of his home in Boston. Mr. 
Murdock was married Nov. 29, 1877, to Hattie 
E., daughter of Itev. Ichabod Marcv of Boston, 
for nearly fifty years a minister of the New England 
Methodist Episcopal conference. 

O’BRIEN, Thomas James, lawyer and dip¬ 
lomat, was born at Jackson, Mich., July 30, 1842, 
son of Timothy and Elizabeth (Lauder) O’Brien, 
both natives of Ireland. 11 is father removed to 
London when about eighteen years of age, and 
for twenty years was connected with the construc¬ 
tion of public works. lie came 
to the United States in 1836, 
and two years later settled in Jack- 
son, Mien., where his son acquired 
liis* education at the district and 
highschools. At thea^e of eighteen 
he began the study of law in the 
office of John C. Fitzgerald at 
Marshall, Mich., and in 1865 was 
graduated at the law department 
of the University of Michigan. 
He commenced practice with Mr. 
Fitzgerald, but in 1S71 entered 
into partnership with I). Darwin 
Hughes, a leading lawyer of the 
state, and opened an office in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Subsequently 
it became the firm of Hughes, 
O’Brien and Smiley. Upon the 
death of Mr. Hughes in I8S3, 
Mr. O’Brien was made general 
eounsel for the Grand Rapids and Indiana Rail¬ 
road Co. Rising to a position of eminence at the 
bar, his influence began to be felt throughout 
the state, and at one time he accepted the nomi¬ 
nation of a position on the supreme bench. He 
was elected a delegate-at-large to the Republican 
conventions in St. Louis in 1896, and in Chicago 
in 1904, and was a member of the committee to 
notify the late Pres. McKinley of his nomination. 
Mr. O’Brien began his diplomatic career in March 
1905, by being appointed minister plenipotentiary 
to Denmark and he immediately resigned the 
presidency of the Antrum Iron Co., the directorship 
of the National City and Kent Comity Savings 
Banks, Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., the Mackinac 
Hotel Oo., and other concerns in Grand Rapids and 
elsewhere, but his name still remains as head of 
the law firm of O’Brien & Campbell. In May, 
1907, he was appointed ambassador of the United 
States to Japan, and ill September took up his 
residence in Tokyo, accompanying Wm. H. Taft on 
his visit there. At that time the position was con¬ 
sidered by America the most important and responsi¬ 
ble post in the diplomatic service. The Asiatic 
immigration question had assumed grave propor¬ 
tions through wliht is known as the San Francisco 
school question, and there was a cloud on the 
horizon that threatened to effect the friendly 
relationship between the East and West. A his¬ 
tory of the fourteen months between November, 
1907, and December, 1908, show with what tact 
the discussion was carried on and how satisfac¬ 
torily it was settled, largely as a result of Mr. 
O’Brien’s diplomacy as the representative of this 
country. He was married in 1873, to Delia, 
daughter of William and Jane E. (Howard) /Han¬ 
son, and has a son and a daughter. 

HOPKINS, Archibald, Soldier and lawyer, was 
born at Williamstown, Mess., Feb. 20, 1842, son 
of Dr. Mark and Mary (Hubbell) Hopkins. His 
earliest American ancestor was John Hopkins, be¬ 
lieved to have been a son of Stephen Hopkins, who 
came from England on the “Mayflower.” From 



John the line is through Stephen, John, Timothy, 
Mark, the first lawyer to settle in Berkshire 
county, and a colonel of the 1st Massachusetts 
infantry, Archibald and Dr. Mark Ilopkins, who 
was the father of Got. Archibald Ilopkins. After his 
graduation at Williams College in 1862 the sub¬ 
ject of this sketch immediately went into camp 
at Pittsfield, Mass., having received a captain’s 
commission at the early age of twenty, and he 
was in active service to the end of the civil w'ar. 
In the Hattie of Opcquan his regiment was dis¬ 
tinguished for its daring and effective service. 
In the assault upon Ft. Steadman in the Peters¬ 
burg campaign in 1S65, the command of the 37th 
devolved upon him as the senior captain, and he 
led his regiment in the final charge upon Peters¬ 
burg, Vpnl 2d, entering the city to pre^rve order. 
At the sharp engagement of Sailor’s Creek, April 
6th, he again led his regiment. lie received the 
brevet of major for his service at Petersburg, and 
the brevet of lieutenant-colonel for his sendee 
at Sailor’s Creek. After the war Col. Ilopkins 
spent a year under Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong, 
engaged in caring for the frceduien; he later 
studied law' in the office of David Dudley Field, 
and w'as graduated at the law school of Columbia 
University in 1868. After practicing for a time 
in New YY>rk city he accepted the position of 
clerk of the court of claims, Washington, D. C., 
in 1S73. Tins office he has since held, making 
his home in the national capital w r here he w'as 
married in 1878 to Charlotte Everett, daughter of 
Capt. II. A. Wise, IT. S. N., and granddaughter of 
Edw’ard Everett. Col. Hopkins has written verses 
on “Franklin” and “Free Silver,” that reached a 
circulation of more than a million during the 
presidential campaign of 1896; also a book en¬ 
titled “The Apostles’ Creed,” and several fugitive 
pieces, including a toast to Admiral Dew r ey. He 
has been an officer of the Loyal Legion and presi¬ 
dent of the D. C. Sons of the Revolution; is still 
a governor and vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Club; and is a member of the executive committees 
of the Garfield Hospital and the Associated 
Charities. 

HILL, Edward Burlingame, musician, com¬ 
poser, and editor, w r as born at Cambridge, Mass., 
Sept. 9, 1872, son of Henry Barker Hill, who was 
professor of organic chemistry at Harvard College, 
and Ellen Grace (Shepard) Hill, grandson of Rev. 
Thomas Hill, DD., president of Harvard College 
(1S62-6S), and Anne Foster (Bellows) Hill, and 
great-grandson of Thomas Hill who emigrated 
from England in 1791, being a LTnitarian and 
turning naturally to America as a land of greater 
freedom of thought. There he engaged in the 
tanning industry at New' Brunswick, N. J., and 
later w r as chosen judge of the court of common 
pleas. Ilis wife, to whom he w'as married in 1797, 
was Henrietta Barker, grand niece of Joshua 
Toulmin, a Unitarian preacher of some prominence. 
Edw'ard B. Hill was graduated at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, in 1894, where he studied music under 
professor John K. Paine, lie obtained at gradua¬ 
tion highest honors in music, with the degree of 
“Summa cum laude,” and w'as chosen an honorary 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. He 
then studied the piano under B. J. Lang, during 
IS92-95, composition under F. F. Bullard in 1895 
at Boston; and piano with Arthur Whiting during 
IS95-97 in New' Y"ork. In 189S he went to Paris 
and there took up the piano with L. Breiter and 
composition with Charles Marie Widor. He has 
published the following compositions: “ Five Songs 
for ‘The Round Rabbit’ by A^nes Lee,” opus 5; 
“Five Songs” (words by Christina Rosetti, Tenny¬ 
son, Johanna Ambrosius, W. E. Henley), opus 6; 
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“Four Sketches after Stephen Crane/’ opus 7; 
“Three Poetical Sketches,” opus 8; and “Country 
Idyls,” opus 10; “At the Grave of a Ilero,” 
for piano, published by the Wa-Wan Press, of 
Newton Center. Among the unpublished com¬ 
positions are three sonatas for piano, an “Indian 
Poem” and an overture for orchestra, and many 
songs. Besides this he has written many articles 
for musical periodicals, chiefly upon technical 
topics connected with piano playing, or with the 
[esthetic side of music. The most important of 
these have been printed in the musical journal 
“Etude” of Philadelphia. A monograph on “The 
Development of Program-Music” appeared durng 
1 ( J01, m “Music” of Chicago. During 1901-02 
Mr. Hill was a musical critic of the Boston “Tran¬ 
script,” and from 1903-01 he was editor of “The 
Musical World ”a monthly magazine published by 
Arthur P. Schmidt, of Boston, lie is a regular con¬ 
tributor to “ The Musician,” in eharge of department, 
published by Ditson, and “The Etude.” lie was 
married at New Bedford, Mass., June 12, 1900, 
to Miss M. Alison Bixby, daughter of Dr. George 
II. Bixby, of Boston. They have one son. 

HOWARD, John Galen, architect, was born 
at Chelmsford, Mass., May 8, 18(34, son of Levi and 
Lydia Jane (Hapgood). Ilis father was a physician 
and member of the state board of health of Massa¬ 
chusetts and his mother was the daughter of Sprout 
Hapgood, member of the state legislature of Maine. 
Ilis earliest American ancestor, John Howard, 
came to this country from England as a boy and 
settled in Duxbury, Mass, lie was brought up 
by Miles Standish* becoming his right-hand man, 
and was one of the first settlers of Bridgewater and 
one of the earliest military officers. lie was mar¬ 
ried to Martha Ilayward and from them the line 
of descent is traced through their son Ephraim II., 
who married Mary Keith, daughter of Rev. James 
Keith of Aberdeen, Scotland; their son Ephraim, 
who married Abigail Tisdale; their son George II., 
who married Abigail Copeland, descendant of John 
and Priscilla Alden; their son Job II., who married 
Hannah Capen; their son Levi 1L, who married 
Mary Houghton. The subject of this sketch 
was educated at the Boston Latin school, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the 
Ecolc des Beaux Arts, Paris, France. Ilis first 
business experience was obtained in the offices of 
II. II. Riehardson of Boston and McKim, Mead & 
Wliite in New York. Subsequently he practiced 
in partnership at various times with S. M. Cauld- 
wcll, L. II. .Morgan, D. E. Waid and J. D. Galloway. 
Mr. Howard’s achievements as an architect have 
been widespread, extending from coast to eoast 
on this continent, in many of its prominent cities. 
In New York city the Hotels Renaissance and 
Essex, two luxurious modern structures, were 
designed by him; in Boston the Majestic theatre 
pays tribute to his taste and skill and in Califorina 
the Ilearst Memorial Mining Building, California 
Hall and Doe library at Berkeley, besides numerous 
private dwellings and business buildings of San 
Francisco, and the Greek theatre at the University 
of California, all bear graceful testimony to his 
artistic skill. He has made various contributions 
to magazines and professional journals and was 
co-author of “European Gardens.” He was a 
member of the board of architects of the Pan- 
American Exposition, 1900; became supervising 
architect and professor of architecture, 1901, of the 
University of California, and still holds these offices. 
In 1905 he was appoiuted with J. D. Galloway 
supervising architect of Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition at Seattle, Washington. Mr. Howard 
was president of the Society of Beaux Arts Archi¬ 


tects, a member of the Architectual League, New 
York, a fellow of the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects; a member of the Century Association, the 
Players Club and the City Club of New York. In 
California he is a member of the Bohemian and 
Unitarian clubs of San Francisco, the Faculty and 
Hillside clubs of Berkeley. He was married, Aug. 
1, 1893, to Mary Robertson, daughter of John H. 
Bradbury, of New York city. They have five 
children, Henry Temple, Robert Boardman, Charles 
Houghton, John Langley and Janette Howard. 


McCLEMENT, John Hall, railroad and financial 
expert, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., May 22, 
1S62, son of John Wesley and Mary Anne (Hall) 
MeClement. Ilis father was a native of Scotland, 
who spent some years in Australia as a miner, and 
while there married his wife, a daughter of John Hall 
of Melbourne. Subsequently he came to the 
United States, settled in Philadelphia where he 
joined his father, Alexander MeClement, and his 
brothers, in the business of manufacturing envelopes, 
printing and engraving. The subject of this sketch 
received a publie school education in Philadelphia, 
and was graduated at the high school in 1X79. He 
began his business career as a clerk in the office of 
the Reading railroad, anti shortly afterwards secured 
a position in the auditing department of the 
Pennsylvania railroad. In this position he laid the 
foundation of a knowledge of corporate financing, 
accounting and operating methods, subjects upon 
which he grew to be a leading authority in after 
years. In 1883 he removed to Oregon to accept the 
position of comptroller of the Northern Pacific 
Terminal Co., at Portland, and two years later he 
settled in New York city as assistant secretary and 
treasurer of the Buffalo, New York and Phila¬ 
delphia railroad. In 1X87 he accepted a position 
as comptroller of the Edison Electric Co., having 
charge of the financial department of the parent 
company and all its subsidiary concerns. In this 
capacity lie became interested in a number of 
electric* railroads, elcctrie light and electric manu¬ 
facturing enterprises which he helped to organize 
and was for a time president. 

In 1X94 he was a special auditor 
retained by the reorganization 
commitee of the Northern Paci¬ 
fic railroad to report on special 
operating and financial problems 
under consideration. In 1897 he 
was made Woe-president of the 
St. Louis, Peoria and Northern 
railroad, and at the same time 
was a member of its executive 
committee. During the same ^ 
period he was also comptroller of 
the Chicago Terminal Transfer 
Railroad Co. In 1899 he became 
a member of the firm of George P. 

Butler & Bro., bankers and brokers 
of New York city. Mr. MeClement 
is thoroughly conversant with all 
the details of the operation and 
financiering of large corporations both industrial 
and railroad, and Mthough a member of this bank¬ 
ing firm he was frequently called upon as a con¬ 
fidential adviser by the heads of the most prominent 
and important financial and industrial interests 
of this country. He retired from active business 
in February, 1908, but is still retained by leading 
banks and railroads for his advice on important 
financial matters. He is a charter member of the 
New York State Society of Certified Publie Ac¬ 
countants and a member of the Lawyers’ Club, the 
Riding and Driving Club, the Marine and Field 
Club, the Lincoln Club of Brooklyn, the Midwood 
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Club of Brooklyn, and the Rumson Club, of Sea- 
bright, N. J. He was married, June 1, 1S92, to 
Lena, daughter of Amos H. Morgan, of Portland, 
Ore., and lias two sons, Morgan Ilall and Arthur 
McClement, and one daughter, Lena McClement. 

GEDDES, James, philologist, was born in 
Boston, Mass., July 29, 1S5S, son of James and 
Laure (Sazy) Geddes. His father was a native of 
Scotland, and came to the United States from Old 
Meldrum, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, in 1852, settling 
at Westport Essex eo., N. Y. Ilis mother was 
bom in Pan, France. He 
received his preliminary edu¬ 
cation in the publie schools 
of Brookline, Mass., and was 
graduated at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity in 1SS0. At Harvard 
his work in the department 
of modern languages led to 
his appointment as elerk in 
the United States consulate 
at Trieste, Austria, a posi¬ 
tion he held for one year and 
a half. He then traveled 
through Austria, Germany, 
Belgium, France, and Spain 
in the interests of E. W. 
Scripps, editor of the Cincin¬ 
nati (O.) “Penny Post,” 
at the same time embracing 
every opportunity to continue 
his studies of the modern 
languages, which he had 
made his special study at Harvard. Returning to 
the United States in 1SS3, he became' private 
secretary to Hon. Theodore Lyman during the 
latter’s career in congress (1SS3-85). In 1886, he 
was master at Groton School, and in the following 
year he accepted a clerkship in the office of Charles 
Francis Adams, president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. Having been offered the same year 
an instructorship in Romance languages in Boston 
University, he resigned his clerical position and 
spent several months in study at the Sorbonne and 
College de France, Paris, for the purpose of further 
equipping himself for the beginning of what became 
his life work. After serving for three years as 
instructor in Boston University, in 1890 he was 
appointed assistant professor, anil in 1892 professor 
of the Romance languages and head of that depart¬ 
ment, a position he still holds. In 1S89 he received 
the degree of A.M. from Harvard, and in 1S94 that 
of Pli.I). Prof. Geddes, singly and in collaboration, 
has edited a number of French, Spanish and Italian 
texts, with introductions, vocabularies, and notes; 
in conjunction with Prof. Adjutor Rivard, of 
Laval University, Canada, he has compiled “ Bib¬ 
liographic du Parler-Frangais au Canada,” pub¬ 
lished in Paris and Quebec in 1900. He is the 
author of a work on “Canadian-French: The Lan¬ 
guage and Literature of the Decade, 1890-1900” 
(1902), and “Study of an Acadian French Dialect 
Spoken in Carleton, on the North Shore of the Baie- 
des-Chaleurs, Canada” (1908), both published in 
Germany. As an author his works have been mainly 
upon education, literature, and philology. He is a 
contributor to “Bostonia,” “Education,” “Modem 
Language Notes,” “ Die Neuercn Sprachen,” 
“Revue de Philologie Franchise,” “Maitre Pho- 
netique,” “ Bulletin du Parler-Fran^ais au Canada,” 
“ Harvard Graduates’ Magazine,” “ Wavcrley Maga¬ 
zine,” and “The Pathfinder,” and he lias edited 
or written a number of text-books and pamphlets 
that are much used in the schools and colleges 
throughout the United States. During recent 
years he has written and spoken iu behalf of an 



effort being made to introduce a uniform system 
of indicating pronunciation in all dictionaries and 
standard works of reference, and in collaboration 
with Mr. Robert Stein, of the Bureau of Statistics 
Washington, D. C., he has prepared a pamphlet, 
“Proposed International Phonetic Conference to 
adopt a Universal Alphabet to serve as Pronouncing 
Key in Dictionaries,” issued in 1905 by the Boston 
University, which was widely distributed and at¬ 
tracted attention at home and abroad. In addition 
to his regular work Prof. Geddes was in charge of 
the Italian and Spanish departments in the Oswego 
Summer School of Languages in 188S and 1SS9, and 
the French department of Martha’s Vineyard 
summer school hi 1S94. He is the regular con¬ 
tributor on the annual literary output in French 
Canada for Karl Yollmoller’s “ Jahresbericht,” and 
the American editor of the publications issued by 
the Society Internationale de Dialectologie Romane 
(Brussels). Prof. Geddes is a member of the Yale 
Spanish Club, Harvard Spanish Club, Bureau of 
Alliance Franeaise, Groupe de Boston-Cambridge; 
for several years has been a member of the council 
of the Dante Society of America, Cambridge; has 
been president of the Ciicolo Italiano di Boston 
since 1906; is secretary and treasurer of the Library 
of Modern Italian Literature, Boston University; 
treasurer of the Benevolent Aid Society for Italian 
Immigrants, subsidized by the Italian government; 
member of the council of the Association Phon&ique 
Internationale (Bourg-la-Reine pres Paris); member 
of the Advisory Board for Simpler Spelling, the 
Modern Language Association of America, the 
American Dialect Society, and honorary vice- 
president of the North American Teachers’ League. 
In 190S Prof. Geddes was knighted by King Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy, receiving the insignia of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy, for his efforts in pro¬ 
moting Italian interests in the United States. He 
was married at Newton Centre, Mass., June 27, 
1S94, to Mathilde, daughter of Charles Guillaume 
Wolfhugel, of Brumath, Alsace. 

IRWIN, Wallace, author, was bom in Oneida, 
N. Y., Mar. 14, 1S76, son of David Smith and 
Edith Emily (Green) Irwin. When he was four 
years old his father removed to Leadville, Colo., 
ami engaged in cattle-raising. Educational facil¬ 
ities were lacking, and most of the boy’s time 
until the age of fifteen was devoted to herding. 
When he entered a public school in Denver, much 
to his chagrin he found himself graded with 
children several years his juniors, and this so fired 
his determination and ambition that by close 
application and diligence he covered the studies 
of four years in one, so that at the age of sixteen 
he was prepared to enter the high school. Ilis 
father failed in business about this time and 
young Irwin worked his way not only through 
the high school, but through Stanford University, 
Cal., where he was graduated in 1899. The circum¬ 
stances of his entrance into the outer world were 
quite romantic. Like the minstrel of old, he left 
his alma mater at Palo Alto almost penniless, and 
with a wardrobe so limited that it eould be tied up 
in a handkerchief, starting on foot for San Fran¬ 
cisco hundreds of miles away. When night came 
he was in the fashionable suburb of Burlingame, 
and he slept in a haystack behind a millionaire’s 
barn. But soon after his arrival in San Francisco, 
privations were at an end, for his verse found a 
ready though not highly remunerative market. 
His first contributions were published by the 
“News Letter” at five cents a line. They attracted 
the attention of the “Examiner,” which engaged 
him to write versified introductions to its local 
news reports. Shortly afterward lie became 
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editor of the “News Letter/' and a year later he 
succeeded to the editorship of the “Overland 
Monthly.” About this time the “Love Sonnets 
of a Hoodlum” appeared and leaped into immense 
popularity. “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
Jr.,” followed this and went into many editions. 
In the great flood of burlesque “ Rubaiyats” that 
followed this work is considered the only mournful 
lampoon on FitzGerald. The first of his works, 
“The Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum,” (1902), was 
intended as a burlesque, but was immediately 
received as an original book of humor and had 
a sale of over 100,000 copies, in the words of 
the late John Ilay, it was a “tour de force which 
shows the author can do anything he attempts.” 
Then followed “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
Jr.” (1903), “Fairy Tales up to Now” (1903), 
“Nautical Lays of a Landsman” (1904), “At the 
Sign of the Dollar” (1905), “Chinatown Ballads” 
(1907), and “Random Rhymes and Odd Num¬ 
bers” (1909). Mr. Irwin’s lines recall many 
models, here Bret llarte, there Kipling, and others. 
The charm of his work and its individuality, 
therefore, lie in the color and dramatic value of 
his subjects—dramatic, because he lays hold of 
the thing of the moment and, if it be bad, he lashes 
it with satire that is effective if not always con¬ 
vincing. More than one literary critic lias esti¬ 
mated him as the proper successor to \V. S. Gilbert. 
However this may be, he exercises more freedom 
than Gilbert ever ventured, for he turns the laugh 
on all men who happen to be in the limelight; 
official station and great wealth are no bar to his 
shafts, and the president has been equally vulnerable 
w r ith the multimillionaire. The “ Boston Transcript ” 
concludes an appreciative review of his books 
of verse by saying, “Wallace Irwin’s verses, in 
mirthful guise, effectively satirize the ugly forms 
that now degrade American life.” It was when 
he had established a distinctive place for himself 
in literature that Mr. Irwin turned to prose and 
achieved his greatest success in the “Letters of a 
Japanese Schoolboy.” In these productions, his 
subtle sympathy with the Japanese mental atti¬ 
tude, evidenced by a clever employment of false syn¬ 
tax that is amusing in itself while not so grotesque 
as to confuse the reader, is really secondary to 
the keen humor with which he comments on passing 
events. The “Letters,” which appeared first 
in “Collier’s Weekly,” ivere published in book 
form in 1909, and a subsequent series was syndi¬ 
cated in forty leading American papers, constitut¬ 
ing the greatest humor success of the year 1909. 
Mr. Irwin is a member of the Players, Lambs and 
Authors’ clubs of New York, and the Bohemian 
Club of San Francisco. He was married, Mar. 
22, 1901, to Grace Adelaide, daughter of Judge 
Moses A. Luce, of San Diego, Cal. 

COUES, Samuel Elliott, merchant and philan¬ 
thropist, was born at Portsmouth, N. IL, June 13, 
1797, son of Peter and Rebecca (Elliott) Coues, 
and grandson of Peter Cones, wiio was born on the 
island of Jersey about 1700, and early in life re¬ 
moved to Portsmouth, N. H. Peter Coues, Jr., 
was pressed into the British naval service and 
became a sailing master in the royal navy. The 
son received an excellent education preparatory 
to following mercantile pursuits, and eventually 
engaged in business for himself, becoming one of 
the leading citizens of his native place, lie was 
elected to the state legislature as a Republican. 
Always a book lover he took an active part in 
organizing literary clubs and lyceums, and being 
a ready debater and good lecturer his services as 
a public speaker were often in demand. He w’as 
prominent in establishing the state asylum for the 


insane, and w*as always active in promoting philan¬ 
thropic measures. In his lectures he began to 
advocate the principle of universal peace, to which 
he ivas warmly devoted. He became a member 
of the American Peace Society, and served as its 
president during 1S41-46, and its vice-president 
from the latter date until 1853, when he received 
an appointment in the patent office at Washington. 
He held this position until 1806, when his health 
failed, and he returned to Portsmouth, to spend 
the remainder of his life. He w T as married, first, 
Oct. 11, 1823, to Clara Sargent, daughter of William 
Pearce, Jr., of Gloucester, Mass., and had two 
children, Clara E. and Samuel F. Coues; second, 
to Charlotte Haven, daughter of Alexander Ladd 
of Portsmouth, by whom he had five children, 
Haven L., Maria T., Elliott, (q.v.) Louis D. and 
Grace D. Coues. Mr. Coues died at Portsmouth, 
N. II., July 3, 1807. 

MAGEE, Christopher, jurist, w T as born in Pitts¬ 
burg, Pa., Dec. 5, 1829, son of Christopher and Jane 
(Watson) Magee, and grandson of Robert Magee, 
born in County Kerry, Ireland, who emigrated to 
America in 1788 with his wife (Jane Jack) and 
eight children and settled in Pittsburg, Pa. His 
father (1780-1839) was a hatter. Young Magee 
attended the Western University of Pennsylvania 
where he w r as graduated in 184S, receiving the 
degree of A.M. in 1849. lie was also graduated 
at the University of Pennsylvania, in 1849, and the 
degree of LL.B. w r as conferred upon him by that in¬ 
stitution. He studied law in the offices of William 
B. Reed and Alexander McKinley in Philadelphia, 
and at the same time attended lectures in the law 
department of the University of Pennsylvaania, 
being graduated A.M., in 1852. lie w r as admitted 
to the bar in Philadelphia and to practice at the 
bar of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, in the 
following year. Having settled in Pittsburg for 
practice he was for several years associated with 
Henry A. Davis under the name of Magee & 
Davis. In 1S5G he was elected on the Democratic 
ticket to the state legislature, and in 1859 to the 
city council of Pittsburg. On 
Oct. 7, 1885, Gov. Pattison 
appointed him judge of the 
court of common pleas No. 

2 of Alleghany county, to 
succeed John M. Kirkpatrick 
resigned, and in November, 

1880, he w r as elected for the 
full term of ten years from 
January, 18S7. He was one 
of the most popular judges 
on the bench, noted for his 
expedition and the impar¬ 
tiality of his decisions in t lie 
thousands of civil and crimi¬ 
nal cases that eaine before 
him. The military experi¬ 
ence of Judge Magee, though 
brief, proved his grasp of 
military affairs to be more 
than ordinary. In 1856 he 
joined the Duquesne Grays, an independent organi¬ 
zation, and Gen. Negley, then in command of the 
state militia at once appointed him judge advocate 
of the 1st brigade, 18th division with the rank of 
major. Judge Magee w r as one of the incorporators 
of the Shad vside Academy, the Hospital for Children, 
and the Allegheny cemetery; and a member of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Asso iation, the National 
Geographical Society, the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences of Allegheny County, the Pittsburg 
Chamber of Commerce, the University Club of 
Philadelphia and the Delta Phi Club of New^ York. 
Judge Magee ivas married in New York eity / Jan. 
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12, 1859, to Elizabeth Louise, daughter of Rev. 
Dr. John N. McLeod, (q.v.) minister of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Chureh, and one of the eommittee 
to revise the bible. He died in Pittsburg, July 3, 
1909, survived by two sons, Christopher, Jr., and 
Walter Pollock Magee. 

BAUER, L[ouisJ A[gricola], magnetieian, was 
born in Cincinnati, O., Jan. 26, 1S65, son of Ludwig 
and Wilhelmina (Buehler) Bauer. He was edu¬ 
cated in the public anti high schools of his native 
city, and entering the engineering department of 
the University of Cincinnati was graduated C.E. 

in 1SSS and M.S. in 1S94. 
He also attended lectures in 
mathematics, physics, and 
geophysics at the University 
of Berlin, Germany, where 
he obtained the degrees of 
M.A. and Ph.D. m 1S95. 
He was active in his pro¬ 
fession, however, before his 
educat ion was completed, 
becoming assistant eivil en¬ 
gineer of the Walnut Hills 
cable road of Cincinnati in 
18S6 and to the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans and Texas Paci¬ 
fic railroad in 1SS6. During 
1SS7-92 he was astrono¬ 
mical and magnetic com¬ 
puter in the U. S. coast 
and geodetic survey, and 
upon his return from Europe in 1895 became 
doeent in mathematical physics at the University 
of Chicago, and in the following year he was made 
instructor in geophysics. During 1897-99 he was 
assistant professor of mathematics and mathemat¬ 
ical physics at the University of Cincinnati, being 
appointed in the latter year chief of the divisions 
of terrestrial magnetism and inspector of magnetic 
work in the U. 8. coast and geodetic survey In 
connection with his work here he made various 
important discoveries regarding the phenomena of 
the earth’s magnetism and its changes from time 
to time. Ilis publication, “United States Mag¬ 
netic Declination Tables for 1902 and Principal 
Facts Relating to the Earth’s Magnetism,” passed 
through two editions, and in order to fill the con¬ 
tinued popular demand there were issued sepa¬ 
rately in 1908 the two works, “United States Mag¬ 
netic Tables and Magnetic Charts for 1905” and 
“Principal Facts of the Earth’s Magnetism.” I)r. 
Bauer in 1904 became also the director of the 
department of research in terrestrial magnetism of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington to the 
duties of which position he has been devoting his 
entire time since 1906, when he resigned his position 
in the coast and geodetic survey. Dr. Bauer has 
now (1909) under construction for his department 
a vessel to be called the “Carnegie,” especially de¬ 
signed for the magnetic survey of the oceans, 
which, because of the very small amount of iron 
being used in its construction, is attracting much 
attention. lie was also chief of the division of 
terrestrial magnetism in the Maryland geological 
survey during 1S90-99; was astronomer and mag¬ 
netieian for two boundary surveys of Maryland, 
1897-98, and has been leeturer of terrestrial 
magnetism in Johns Hopkins University sinee 1899. 
He founded the international quarterly journal, 
“Terrestrial Magnetism and Atmospheric Elec¬ 
tricity,” in 1896, and lias ever sinee been the editor- 
in-chief. Extensive contributions have been made 
by him to the reports of the U. S. coast and geo¬ 
detic survey (1899-1907), as well as to the scien¬ 
tific press, chiefly on the subject of terrestrial mag¬ 
netism. He has been a member of the Interna¬ 


tional Meteorological Conference since 1S9S, serving 
on its permanent committee on terrestrial magne- 
tism. He is a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science (vice-president and 
chairman of section of physics in 1909), and a 
member of the American Physical Society, the 
Astronomical and Ast rophysical Society, the 
National Geographic Society, Association of Amer¬ 
ican Geographers (first vice-president, 1909), YVash¬ 
ing! on Academy of Sciences, the Philosophical 
Society of Washington, of which he was president 
during 190S, and the Cosmos Club of Washington, 
and the Sigma Chi fraternity. He is an honorary 
member of the Soeicdad Cieutifiea Antonio Alzate 
of Mexico, corresponding member of the Gottingen 
Royal Academy of Science, and a member of the 
Deutsche Metcorologische Gesellschaft, and the com¬ 
mittee on terrestrial magnetism of the International 
Association of Academies, and of the American 
Philosophical Society. He was one of the speakers 
at the international congress of arts and sciences 
at St. Louis in 1904. He was married in Wash¬ 
ington, April 15, 1S91, to Adelia Francis, daughter 
of My rick II. Doolit tle, of Washington. They 
have one daughter, Dorothea Louise. 

GRAVES, Charles Hinman, merchant and 
diplomat, was born in Springfield, Mass., Aug. 14, 
1839, son of Rev. Hiram A., and Mary (Hinman) 
Graves. His father was the editor of the “Chris¬ 
tian Watchman” of Boston. He was educated in 
the common and private sehools of Boston and 
Litchfield, (Vmn. Upon the outbreak of the eivil 
war he enlisted as a private in the 40th regiment 
New York volunteers, and during the course of the 
war was promoted to 1st lieutenant, eaptain, and 
major, serving as assistant adjutant-general while 
holding the last two ranks. He was brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel and colonel of volunteers before 
the close of the contest, having participated in all 
the battles of the army of the Potomac, and served 
on the staff of Gens. Phil. Kearney, Birney, Stone- 
man and A. II. Terry. Entering the regular army 
June, 1S6G, he was commissioned 1st lieutenant 
of the 14th U. S. infantry; was promoted captain of 
the 34th infantry June, 1S67, and received the 
brevet of major and lieutenant-colonel in 1866. 
Resigning from the service in 1S70, he settled in 
Duluth, Minn., and with Joshua B. Culver estab¬ 
lished the firm of C. II. Graves & Co., to engage in 
the insurance and real estate business, lie also 
acquired interests in other mercantile enterprises, 
becoming president of the Duluth Iron Co., and 
.the Lake Superior Elevator Co., and a director in 
the St. Paul and Duluth Railroad Co. An active 
and influential Republican, he entered the political 
life of his state and was elected state senator in 1S75. 
He was a member of the state house of representa¬ 
tives during 1889 -91, and served as speaker 1889-91. 
lie was also a delegate to the Republican national 
convention of 1880 and in the same year was eleeted 
mayor of Duluth. During 1893-95 Mr. Graves 
served as a member of the capitol commission of 
the state of Minnesota, and in March of the latter 
year, Pres. Roosevelt appointed him envoy extraor¬ 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to Sweden and 
Norway. During Ins incumbency occurred the 
separation of those two nations, after which he 
retained his mission to Sweden, acting in 1906 as 
special ambassador to the coronation of King 
Haakon at Trondhjem. Col. Graves is a member 
of the Loyal Legion, serving as viee-eommander 
of the Minnesota Commanderv, and is a member 
of the Army and Navy Club of Washington, and 
the Minnesota Club of St. Paul. He was married 
at Mendham, N. J., May 20, 1S73. to Grace, daugh¬ 
ter of Maj. Gen. Joseph G. Totten. Mrs. Graves 
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died in 1902 and he was again married at Athens, 
Pa., Apr. 25, 1905, to Alice Kinney, daughter of 
Dennison W. Trippc. 

COLTON, Arthur Willis, author, was born at 
Washington, Conn., May 22, 18(58, son of Willis 
Strong and Lucy Parsons (Gibson) Colton. Ilis 
first American ancestor was George Colton, who 
came from Sutton, Cofield, England, about 1640 
and settled in Longmeadow, Mass. From him 
and liis wife Deborah Gardner, the line of descent 
is traced through their son Ephraim, who married 
Esther Marshfield; their son Benjamin, who 
married Elizabeth Pitkin; their son Abijah, who 
married Mary Gaylord, and their son George 
Colton, who married Lucy Cowles, and was the 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch. Mr. 
Colton was educated at the famous Gunn School 
of liis birthplace, and was graduated at Yale 
University in 1890. After holding the Foote 
scholarslup for three years he received the degree 
of Ph.D. During 1893-95 lie was instructor in 
English literature in the academic department of 
Yale, and then became tutor at the Ridge School 
of Wellington, Conn. In 190(5 he was appointed 
librarian of the University Club, New York city. 
Mr. Colton has written for many of the leading 
magazines—Harper’s, Scribner’s, Century, Atlantic 
Monthly, etc.— and his literary work published in 
book form are “ Bennie Ben Cree” (1900); “The 
Delectable Mountains’ 1 (1900); “The Debatable 
Land” (1901); “ Port Argent” (1904), and “Harps 
Hung up in Babylon,” a volume of verse (1907). 
Mr. Colton is always the artist observer, writing 
with a sure pen and a versatile imagination. lie 
has individuality, humor, insight and picturesque- 
ness of language. In “Tioba” (1903) he distin¬ 
guishes himself as an accomplished romancist, and 
in “The Belted Seas” (190(5) and “The Cruise of the 
Violetta” (190(5), a master of humor and sarcasm. 


1904. lie is a member of the Fort Orange Club of 
Albany, the Century and Princeton clubs of New 
York. He was married at Buffalo, N. Y., June 8, 
1891, to Sarah, daughter of Franklin D. Lockeof 
Buffalo, and has two daughters and one son. 

HEMENWAY, James Alexander, U. S.senator, 
was born at Boonville, Warrick co., Ind., Mar. 8, 
I860, son of William and Sarah (Clelland) Ilemen- 
way. He was educated in the common schools, 
studied law at Boonville, Ind., and upon being ad¬ 
mitted to the bar opened a law office in his native 
town in 1885. He was elected prosecuting attorney 
of the 2d judicial district of Indiana in the follow¬ 
ing year, and was reelected in 1888. lie served as 
a member of the Republican state committee from 
the 1st district of Indiana, known as “ the pocket 
district,” tins being the extreme southwestern dis¬ 
trict of the state, during 1890-92; was elected to 
congress from this district in 1894, serving by re- 
election until 1904, but he resigned from the last 
term before taking his seat. He was one of the 
few new members of congress who were ever 
appointed to serve upon the committee on appro¬ 
priations, and in 1898 lie acted as chairman of that 
committee. In 1904 lie was elected to the na¬ 
tional senate to succeed Charles W. Fairbanks, 
who had been elected vice-president of the United 
States. He took his seat Mar. 6, 1905, and was 
assigned to duty on the committees on appropria¬ 
tions, military affairs, public lands, and University of 
the United States, becoming chairman of the last, 
lie was indorsed for reelect ion to the senate by 
the Republican state convention in 1908, and had 
no opponent in his party, but the legislature was 
Democratic and on joint ballot it elected a Dem¬ 
ocrat and Sen. Hemenway retired from senate 
Mar. 4, 1909. He was married at Boonville, July 
1, 1S86, to Anna Eliza, daughter of William Alex¬ 
ander, and has one son and two daughters. 


RICHMOND, Charles Alexander, tenth pres¬ 
ident of Union College and chancellor of Union 
University, was born in New York city, Jan. 7, 
1863, son of Archibald Murray and Margaret (Law) 
Richmond, who came with their parents from Scot¬ 
land, and settled in Thompsonville, Conn., in 1828. 
He was educated at the Orange military academy 
and by private tutors, atteuded the College of the 
City of New York one year, and Princeton College 
three years, being graduated at the latter in 1883. 
He also took a three years’ course at the Princeton 
Theological Seminary and received the degree of 
A.M. in ISSti. Entering the Presbyterian ministry 
liis first charge was in East Aurora, N. Y., where 
he remained during 1888-94. In the latter year 
he was called to the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Albany, N. Y., and labored successfully 
there until 1909. When he took this church it con¬ 
sisted of only a few families worshiping in a small 
frame house, and he left it a large and flourishing 
church. Through his personal exertion a handsome 
churchcdifioe and later a chapel were built and an ex¬ 
tensive work among the poor of Albany was started 
and is now carried on. In the year 1909 he be¬ 
came president of Union College and chancellor of 
Union University, to succeed Andrew V. Raymond. 
This university enrolled in 1909 in its four depart¬ 
ments, Union College, Albany Medical College, 
Albany Law School and Albany College of Phar¬ 
macy, 759 students, the number of instructors in 
the college being 30 and the total faculty of the 
university comprising 124 persons. Pres. Rich¬ 
mond is the author of a “Book of Songs” (1901), 
both words and music, written for children, and 
whiek are widely popular. The degree of D.D. 
was conferred upon him by Hamilton College in 



BARLOW, Charles, mcrehant, was born in 
Dudley, England, Oct. 26, 1820, son of William 
Barlow. He received a good English education, 
and at the age of twenty came to the United States 
to seek his fortune. Settling 
in New York city, he entered 
the employ of Messrs. Tappan 
& Douglass, the pioneer mer¬ 
cantile agency firm, the first 
dispenser of credit in Amer¬ 
ica, which was established 
in 1841 by Arthur Tappan, 
the silk merchant. .Among 
liis associate clerks were Rob¬ 
ert G. Dun (q.v.), who was 
also serving an apprenticeship 
in the business. When Mr. 

Tappan retired young Duu 
became Mr. Douglass’ parte 
ner, the name being changed 
to B. Douglass & Co. In 
1859 Mr. Dim bought out Mr. 

Douglas’s interest, and took ? 

as liis partner Mr. Barlow, 
the name being changed to 

Dun, Barlow & Co., which under the able manage¬ 
ment of these young partners rapidly developed 
into vast proportions. The business had great 
influence in molding the credits of the business 
world, and it soon grew and developed to such an 
extent that a large business building, known as 
the Dun building, was erected at 290 Broadway. 
Mr. Barlow had general charge and supervision 
of the business, and by his energy, industry and 
business sagacity, contributed very largely to its 
phenomenal development and suceess. After 
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his death the name was changed to R. G. Dun & Co. 
lie waas twice married, the second time, at Engle¬ 
wood, N. J., Apr. 15, 1S66, to Annie C., daughter 
of Robert Halley of New York, and they had four 
children, two of whom survived him, E. Dudley 
Barlow and Elizabeth, wife of George II. Hoyt. 
There are also three surviving children of a former 
marriage: William Barlow, Alary Eberhardt and 
Grace von Wentzel the son residing at Plainfield, 
N. J., while the daughters have lived in Europe since 
their marriages. Mr. Barlow died at his summer 
residence at Long Branch, N. J., July 20, 1SS0. 

COWARD, James Smith, merchant, was born 
in New Y'ork city, Dec, 19. 1847, son of John and 
Mary (MeMurran) Coward. 
Ilis earliest American ances¬ 
tor was Rev. John Coward, 
who came to this country 
from England and settled at 
Freehold, N. J., in 1697. 
Several of his later ancestors 
held commissions in the Revo¬ 
lutionary army. Mr. Coward 
attended the Chrystie street 
public school until he was 
nine years of age, when he 
entered the employ of G. W. 
Curtis as office-boy. Five 
years later he accepted a 
position in the shoe store of 
James Sinclair, on Pearl 
Street, and remained two 
years. His next employer 
was B. MeClosky, who hail 
a small store at 270 Green¬ 
wich street . When he was 
nineteen years of age he started in the shoe business 
for himself, in New York eity. His former em¬ 
ployer finally sold out to other parties who soon 
failed and then Mr Coward took the store that is 
one of the six which he now occupies. At that 
time he was only twenty-one years of age and his 
capital was very limited. Ilis first dealings were 
wfith Aaron Clafflin. His modest purchases at that 
house awoke in the great merchant a personal inter¬ 
est in the young man, who if not able to meet his 
bill in thirty days was granted whatever time he re¬ 
quired. His standing from that time was assured 
and his progress has since been steady. The two 
men were warm personal friends during the remain¬ 
der of Mr. Clafflin’s life. In those days custom shoe 
making was a profitable business, and this was Mr. 
Coward’s specialty. He lived over the store, which 
he opened regularly at six o'clock in the morning. 
There he worked until ten in the evening, and often 
prolonged his labors until two a.m. fitting up stock 
and lasts so that the shoemakers might have plenty 
of work ready for them the first thing in the morn¬ 
ing. The business steadily increased and neces¬ 
sitated the addition of more stores until now it oc¬ 
cupies six entire buildings at 264-72 Greenwich St. 
Here in the busy wholesale section, away from the 
so-called women’s shopping district and the usual 
centers where men buy their footwear, Mr. Coward 
with the assistance of many employees does an an¬ 
nual retail shoe business of over $1,000,000.00, a 
considerable part of this being from mail orders from 
all parts of the world. Mr. Coward is a thorough 
student of the foot. Ilis trade mark is “The 
Cow'ard Good Sense Shoe," whose peculiarity con¬ 
sists in its conformity to the natural shape of the 
foot, thereby giving the foot proper room at all 
points and not crowding it into unnatural and de¬ 
formed shapes. By adopting the most progressive 
methods he has become one of the foremost shoe 
merchants in the country. Energy and perserver- 
encc are the dominant traits of his character, and 


they are well demonstrated by an incident w r hen he 
first began to advertise. Said Mr. Coward, “I 
would go out late at night and early in the morning 
with a pail of paste and cover the entire lower dis¬ 
tricts with posters winch read ‘Get your footwear 
at Coward's.'" For many years he has been a 
trustee of the old John Street M. E. Church and a 
trustee of the trust fund of the same church. He 
w^as also for several years the superintendent of the 
John Street Sunday-school. He has been super¬ 
intendent of the First M. E. Sunday-school of 
Bayonne, N. J. for the past twenty-three years. 
Mr. Coward was married Sept. 29, 1869, to Harriet, 
daughter of John Moore, of Coytesville, N. J., ami 
has two children, Harriet, wife of A. D. Woodruff, 
Bayonne, N. J., and John, who lias been associated 
with his father in the shoe business for the past 
twenty-three years as general manager and is to 
succeed him in business 

GEORGE, Joseph Henry, clergyman, and fifth 
president of Drury College, w r as born at Coburg. 
Ontario, Canada, May 3, 1851, son of Joseph and 
Margaret Ann (Armstrong) George, and grandson 
of Joseph George, who emigrated from Cornwall, 
England, to Canada in 1834. He was educated at 
the Cobourg Collegiate Institute, Albert College, 
Belleville, Ont., and Victoria University, Toronto, 
where he was graduated B.A., and AI.A. in 1SS0, 
with high honors in orientals and philosophy* 
He then took a post-graduate course in philosophy 
at Boston University, where he received the degree 
of Ph.D. in 1S82. His first charge was as pastor 
of a Presbyterian church at Belleville, Ont., where 
he remained six years (1884-90.) Accepting a call 
from the First Congregational Church in St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1891, he remained there until 1897, when 
lie became principal of the Congregational College 
in Montreal. He was appointed professor of 
homiletics in the Chicago Theological Seminary 
in 1901, and in 1903 was elected president of the 
institution. In 1907 he w^as called to the pres¬ 
idency of Drury College, which he had previously 
served as trustee and as chairman of its board, 
1X91-97, to succeed Rev. J. Edward Kirbye. The 
college, wTiieh is a co-edueational institution, is 
advantageously situated in the highest part of the 
state of Missouri. In its ten spacious buildings 
it offers both arts and science classes, as well as a 
preparatory academic course. Since Dr. George 
became president, $250,000 has been added to its 
funds; a modern gymnasium costing $25,000 has 
been ereeted; a classical hall at an outlay of $40,000 
and a central heating plant costing $20,000, has 
been constructed. The number of instructors in 
1909-10 is thirty and the number of students 500. 
Pres. George also holds the chair of philosophy, is 
a member of the Round Table and the Mercantile 
clubs of St. Louis, Alo. The degree of D.D. w r as 
conferred upon him by Drury College in 1894 anti 
by the Congregational College, Alontreal, in 1S96. 
He was married at Belleville, Ontario, June 12, 
lsxQ, to Blanche, daughter of Anson G. N or t hr up 
of Belleville, Ontario, and has two children. 

KNIGHT, Frederick Irving, physician, was bom 
at Newbury port, Alass., Alay IS, 1x41, son of 
Frederick and Ann (Goodwin) Knight, and a 
descendant of John Knight, who emigrated from 
England in the ship “James,” and settled at 
Parker River, Alass., in 1635. He received^ a 
thorough education, being graduated at YYale 
College in 1X62, anti studied medicine at the 
United States Hospital, New Haven, Conn., and 
subsequently at the Harvard Aledieal School, being 
graduate! AI.D. at the latter in 1S66, and receiving 
the degree of A.1I. from YYile University in the 
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same year. Subsequently he went abroad to 
continue his studies chiefly in Vienna and Berlin 
(1871-82). During 1805-06 he was house physi¬ 
cian at the City Hospital in Boston, and for a short 
time was assistant to Dr. Austin Flint of New 
York city. In 1807 he opened an office in Boston 
as the associate of Dr. Ilenry I. Bowdltch. Mean¬ 
while he had held positions at the Boston Dis¬ 
pensary, Carney Hospital and the City Hospital 
of Boston until 1872, when he relinquished them 
to establish a special clinie in laryngology at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. In 1872 lie was 
appointed instructor in auscultation, percussion 
and laryngoscopy at Harvard University. Here 
he devoted considerable time to the medical school, 
first as instructor, then as assistant professor (1882- 
88), and finally in 1880 as clinical professor of 
laryngology, which position he resigned in 1892. 
lie gave up his clinic in 1892, and was made con¬ 
sulting physician to the hospital, and from that 
time devoted himself to private practice in diseases 
of the chest and throat. Dr. Knight was associate 
editor of the “Archives of Laryngology” during 
1880-83, and frequently contributed articles on 
his two specialties, larvnology and climatology 
to medical journals. He was a fellow* of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a mem¬ 
ber of the American Laryngologies! Association, 
of which lie was president in 1880, the American 
Climatological Association of which he was pres¬ 
ident in 1891, and the Boston Society for Medical 
Improvement. He was married in Berlin, Ger¬ 
many, Oct. 15, 1871, to Louisa Arniistead, daughter 
of William Stuart Appleton, formerly of Baltimore, 
and is survived by one daughter, Theodora Irving 
Knight, now Mrs. G. K. B. Wade, of New York 
eitv. He died at his residence in Boston, Mass., 
Fob. 20, I !!()!>. 

McMICHAEL, Morton, Jr., banker, was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 5, 1836, son of 
Morton and Mary (Estell) McMichael. His father 
(q.v.) w r as mayor of Philadelphia. lie was edu¬ 
cated at the Episcopal Academy in Philadelphia, 
and among his classmates were bishops Potter of 
New York, Coleman of Delaware, and Hare of the 
Dakotas. He was engaged in various business 
pursuits up to the time of the civil war, when he 
entered the federal army, being attached as a 
volunteer aide to the military staff of Gov. Andrew 
G. Curtin. He was in active service during the 
first two years of the w r ar, especially in the Mary¬ 
land and Southern Pennsylvania campaigns, and 
during the battle of Antietam was on the staff of 
Gen. Reynolds. When the national banking law 
was enacted, he was prominent in the organiza¬ 
tion of the First National Bank of Philadelphia, 
the first institution chartered under that law' and 
from that day until his death, the business and 
development of the institution were his chief 
concern. lie was its cashier from the date of 
organization, June 10, 1863; cashier and vice- 
president from 1S9S to 1904; and president from 
January I, 1904, until his death. He was elected 
first vice-president of the American Bankers’ 
Association in I8S8, and in 1890 became its presi¬ 
dent. Mr. McMichael was closely associated 
with various important interests in banking and 
business, notably the Cramp Shipbuilding Co., 
of wliich he was treasurer and director. His 
inherited gifts of hospitality and geniality, his 
wide culture, and his attractive personal qualities 
endeared him to a large circle, and liis intimate 
friendships included such men as Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness and Sir Henry Irving. Few 
exceeded him in the knowledge of the science of 
banking, as was indicated by the fact that business 
men of prominence throughout the country sought 


his counsel continually; few had broader knowl¬ 
edge along some lines of study, such as that of 
the history and literature of France. He was an 
early member of the Union League, was president 
of the Penn Club, and was a member of the Phila¬ 
delphia, Art, and Country clubs, and of the society 
of Colonial Wars. Mr. McMichael was married 
Nov. 25, 1857, to Ellen, daughter of Moses Thomas 
of Philadelphia, by whom he had two children, 
Morton, and Anne, wife of Henry M. Hoyt, fsolicitor- 
general of the United States. ' lie died in Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., Mar. 28, 1904. 

ABEEL, George, merchant, was bom in New 
5 ork city, Oct. 16, 1839, son of John Howard and 
Catherine Emelinc (Strobel) Abeel. His first Amer- 


Y., in 1802, which 


lean ancestor was Christopher Juuse Abeel, a native 
of Amsterdam, Holland, who came to America 
about 1647 and settled at Beavervick (now Albany), 
N. Y. The line of descent is traced through his 
son Johannes, who married Catherine Schuyler; 
their son David, who married Mary Duyckinek; 
their son Garret, who married Mary Byvanck; 
their son Garret Byvanck, who married Catherine 
Marschalk, and who was the grandfather of George 
Abeel, the subject of this sketch. Garret Abeel 
was a prominent merchant of New York city for 
many years, having organized the well-known iron 
and steel business in 1765, under the name of 
Abeel & Byvanck, which lias been conducted con¬ 
tinuously by him and his descendants to the present 
day. He was a commissioned officer in the English 
militia until the revolutionary w'ar, and also a 
member of the New York general committee, the 
committee of safety and the provincial congress of 
New York. When the revolution began he re¬ 
signed from the militia and joined the revolutionary 
army, becoming major of the 1st regiment, N. Y. 
iniLitia, under Col. John Jay. He removed his 
papers and records to a barn in New Jersey for 
safety, but the barn was destroyed by the British 
and most of the records lost. The son, Garret B. 
Abeel, resumed the business in 1791 and built a 
store at 365 Water street, N. 
is the present site of the com¬ 
pany’s business, subsequently 
extending the store through 
the entire block. His name 
appears in the New' York city 
directory of 1799 as “ iron¬ 
monger ” at 85 Cherry street. 

In 1816 he took a partner and 
the name of the firm became 
Abeel <fc Dunscomb, which was 
again changed in 1829 to G. B. 

Abeel & Sons. His son, the 
father of George Abeel, became 
a member of the firm in 1836, 
wliich was then know'll as Abeel 
& Bro., and in 1840 it was 
conducted under the per¬ 
sonal name of John II. Abeel, 
which was changed in 1847 
to John II. Abeel &. Co. 

George Abeel received a classi¬ 
cal education in private schools in New York, 
and began his business career in 1855 in his 
father’s iron and steel business. Ilis father re¬ 
tired in 1870, since which Mr. George Abeel has 
been the active head of the concern, the name at 
that date being changed to Abeel Bros., as it. re¬ 
mains to the present day. The old-fashioned 
ideas of honesty and business probity on which the 
house was founded are still kept up, and the an¬ 
cestral pride is show’ll in the careful preservation 
of books and papers of 150 years ago. In addition 
tq his business interest, Mr. Abeel is a trustee of the 
East River Savings Bank. He is also a member 
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of the St. Nicholas Society, the New York Historical 
Society, the American Museum of Natural History, 
and the New York Zoological Society. lie was 
married, Oct. 16, 1S61, to Julia E., daughter of 
Rev. Francis II. Guenther of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
has tliree sons: George II., Francis H. and Henry 
Fraser Abeel. 

KAHN, Otto Hermann, banker and philan¬ 
thropist, was born in Mannheim, Germany, Feb. 
21, 1867, son of Bernhard and Emma (Eberstadt) 
Kahn. His maternal grandfather was burgo¬ 
master of Worms, His father took part in the 
revolution of 184S ; and like 
many other of the best 
men in Germany fled to 
America, but after an am¬ 
nesty had been granted, 
returned to Germany, and 
establishing a banking house 
in Mannheim, took a very 
active part in publie affairs. 
The son received a thorough 
collegiate education in Ger¬ 
many. and after serving one 
year in the German army, 
decided to follow the bank¬ 
ing business also. In 1888 
he went to London, and 
for five years held a posi¬ 
tion in the English branch of 
the Deutsche Bank. In 
August, 1893, he came to the 
United States, and for two 
years was associated with 
the banking house of Speyer & Co. in New York. 
After travelling two years in Europe, on Jan. 1, 
1897, he became a partner in the well known 
banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb A Co. of New York. 
While Mr. Kahn is recognized as one of the leading 
financiers of America, lie is perhaps better known 
for his devotion to the advancement of the arts 
and scienees, and lor the generosity of his con¬ 
tribution to many worthy charities. He owns a 
valuable collection of paintings by the old masters, 
and also a fine collection of tapestries, bronzes, and 
old Italian enamels. lie is chairman of the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
is a director of the Boston Opera House and one 
of the founders and officers of the New Theatre, 
which was opened in New 'York city on Nov. 6, 
1909. lie is a generous patron of the best forms 
of music, and he contributes liberally to the 
advancement of musical standards in the United 
States. He has given financial aid to young singers 
and performers in quest of a musical education, 
whose talents give promise of notable achievement. 
J\Ir. Kahn indulges in various out-door sports, 
such as riding, driving, automobiling, yachting 
and golfing, and he has been a successful exhibitor 
at various horse shows. lie is a director of the 
Equitable Trust Co., the National Bank of Com¬ 
merce, and the Morristown Trust Co. of Morris¬ 
town, N. J. He is also a member of many scien¬ 
tific and benevolent societies, and the City Club, 
the Lotos Club, Lawyers’ Club, Eastern Yacht 
Club, National Arts Club, St. Andrews Golf Club, 
and the Morristown Field Club. Mr. Kahn was 
married in New York citv, Jan. .8, 1896, to Addie, 
daughter of Abraham \YolfL a banker of New 
York, and has four children, Maud Emily, Margaret 
Dorothy, Gilbert Wolff, and Roger Wolff Kahn. 

SAUNDERS, William Lawrence, civil engineer, 
and inventor, was born at Columbus, Ga., Nov. 1, 
1856, son of William Tebell and Virginia (Oracadc) 
Saunders. His father was a minister of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, and was rector of 


Trinity Church Apalachicola, Fla., during 1850-70. 
In 1872 he removed with his family to Philadelphia, 
and the son, who had received his preliminary 
education at home and from private tutors, entered 
the scientific department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He showed ability as a writer, 
was editor-in-chief of the “University Magazine,” 
and was eleeted class poet. After he was graduated 
in 1876 with the degree of B.S., he was engaged 
in special newspaper work for the Philadelphia 
“Press.” During the centennial exhibition of 
1876, as correspondent for southern newspapers, 
he made two balloon ascensions with Samuel A. 
King, the famous aeronaut, at the exhibition 
grounds. On one of these the balloon reached the 
height of three and one half miles and remained 
in the air all night. Mr. Saunders began his career 
as a civil engineer in 187S in the service of the 
National Storage Co., at Communipaw, N. J. He 
made a series of soundings in New York bay pre¬ 
ceding the erection of the National docks on the 
New Jersey water front, and he also had charge of 
the construction of piers warehouses, docks and 
the ship channel. In cutting the ship channel 
a ledge of rock was encountered requiring sub¬ 
aqueous drilling anil blasting, and after many 
experiments he devised and patented appliances 
for subaqueous drilling, which arc now in general 
use. By this method the drill is inserted inside 
a large tube, which rests solidly on the surface 
of the rock; a small pipe carries water under 
pressure from a pump on the drill stage to the 
bottom of the hole, and this water forees away the 
chippings made by the drill. In ISS2 he l>ecame 
identified with the Ingersoll Rock Drill Co., in the 
capacity of engineer. He was sent to Vermont 
to study quarrying machinery, and after ino ths 
of experimenting he devised the Ingersoll track 
channeler and the gadder. Subsequently he in- 
vented the bar channeler. He obtained several 
patents on these inventions, which were subse- 
qently acquired by the Ingersoll Iloek Drill Co. 
He was made secretary of the company in 1890. 
In 1S95 the Rand Drill Co., and the Ingersoll Rock 
Drill Co. were merged into the present company, 
the Ingersoll-Rand Co., the largest concern of its 
kind in the United States, with a capital of $10,000,- 
000, and Mr. Saunders became vice-president. 
Upon the death of its president, William R. Grace, 
in 1904, he succeeded to that office, and holds it at 
the present time. He has made a special study 
of submarine engineering, and is a well-recognized 
authority on compressed air, and on machinery 
and methods for excavating rock. He is a volumi¬ 
nous writer on the subject. He has published a 
“Cyclopedia of Compressed Air Information” 
(1902), -“Compressed Air Production” (1888), 
and since 1895 lie has been publishing “Compressed 
Air,” a monthly magazine devoted to his specialties, 
lie has given much thought to reheating of com¬ 
pressed air, and has made exhaustive investigations 
and experiments leading to the development of 
an effective and economical internal reheatcr. 
lie was married, Aug. 4, ls86, io Beitlia Louise, 
(laughter of Robert L. Gaston of Xarragansett 
Pier. R. I., and has two daughters, Louise and Jean 
Saunders. V resident of North Plainfield, X J , 
he has taken an active interest in the welfare of 
his community; in the years 1892 93 he was 
elected mayor of the city on the Democratic ticket 
when the community was overwhelmingly Repub¬ 
lican, and he has been president of the Muhlcnl*erg 
hospital of Plainfield since 1899. M r. Saunders is 
a member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Engineers Club, the Lawyers Club and the Chamber 
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of Commerce of New York, and the Country Club 
of Plainfield. In an article in “ Cashier’s Magazine ” 
in 1907 his personal characteristics are said to be 
a strong love for and faith in human nature; endur¬ 
ing, tenacious and unshakable friendship, intuitive 
perception of every man's capabilities; remarkable 
power of accomplishing results with whatever 
instruments happen to be available; willingness to 
assume responsibilities, no matter how onerous; 
a keen, unfailing and buoyant sense of humor, 
and high physical, mental and moral courage. 

RAND, Jasper Raymond, manufacturer, was 
born at Montclair, N. J., Sept, 3, 1874, son of Jas¬ 
per Raymond and Annie M. (Valentine) Rand, 
and a descendant of Robert Rand, an Knglishman, 
who settled at Cambridge, Mass., about 1035. lie 
was educated at Cornell University. In 1899 he 
entered the employ of the Rand Drill Co., of which 
his uncle, Addison 0. Rand (q.v.), was president and 
his father was treasurer, as manager of one of the 
shops. Another uncle, Albert T. Rand, was the 
founder of the Lafiin and Rand Powder Co. To him 
had been submitted for approval a rock drill called 
the Hotchkiss and Gardner, and this he turned over 
to his brother Addison, who pronounced it impracti¬ 
cable. This led Addison to take an interest in 
drills, and later he became acquainted with Joseph 
C. C,it hens, who had a shop for repairing the Burleigh 
drill, at that time the standard. Mr. Git hens had 
invented a rock drill of smaller size than the Bur¬ 
leigh, which, while doing less work per minute than 
the other, accomplished more per day by reason of 
the time saved in handling it. This, named by 
him the Little Giant, established basic principles, 
to which later inventions have been indebted. 
Addison C. and Jasper R. Rand realized that the 
manufacture of these machines would be profitable; 
accordingly, in 1871, they formed the Rand Drill 
Co., with Nathan W. Ilorton as superintendent, 
lie was the leading factor in inducing mining com¬ 
panies to substitute rock drills for hand labor. The 
original nature of the business was the manufacture 
of air compressors, as well as rock drills. The 
Rands obtained control of two important machines 
—the slugger drill and the straight-line compressor, 
both invented by Frederick A. Ilalsey of New York 
city, who was at the time in their employ. The 
slugger drill is designed to give a dead instead of a 
cushion blow, and introduces a principle used in 
all piston valves to a restricted part. It also intro¬ 
duced the spool form of balance piston valve, 
which has become universal in all piston-valve 
drills. The straight-line compressor, designed in 
the early ’80s, did away with the sole plate on com¬ 
pressors by obtaining a more direct connection 
between tlie air and the steam cylinders. Mr. 
Halsey was the first to urge making compressors 
of compound forms as regards steam, and also the 
first to urge the use of Corliss engines to drive com¬ 
pressors. In 1879 the Rand Drill Co., the pioneer 
concern in the manufacture of practical machines, 
was incorporated for the purpose of manufacturing 
drills and compressors, a business which has nor¬ 
mally and gradually increased in importance ami 
reputation. Their output later included air com¬ 
pressors, gas compressors, rock drills, core drills, 
pneumatic tools, compressed-air pumps, and gen¬ 
eral mining machinery. At present the compressor 
business is of leading importance, on account of 
the varied uses to which compressed air, formerly 
merely an adjunct to the drill business, is put. In 
1900 both Addison 0. and Jasper R. Rand, Sr., died, 
and the firm was reorganized, Jasper R. Rand, Jr , 
becoming president, George H. Sampson, vice-presi¬ 
dent, and Frederick A. Brainenl, treasurer and 
secretary In 1905 the Rand Drill Co. consoli¬ 


dated with the Ingersoll-Sargent Co. under the 
name of Ingersoll-Rand Co. Mr. Rand became 
vice-president of the new concern and retained 
that office until his death. The Rand drills 
were used in driving a large number of tunnels, 
including the Ilaverstraw, Wcehawken and West 
Point, and in constructing the Washington and 
New York city aqueducts, and notably in the 
subway excavations, while the Rand machinery 
is in use throughout the world, from British Col¬ 
umbia to South Africa. Since 18- their main fac¬ 
tory has been at Tarrytown, N. Y. Mr. Rand was 
a member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the American Society of Mining Engi¬ 
neers, the New England Society, the Cornell Uni¬ 
versity Club, Alpha Delta Phi, the Engineers and 
Salmagundi clubs of New York, the Army and 
Navy Club, Washington and the Montclair Club. 
He enlisted in the 1st engineers during the Span- 
ish-Ainerican war and became a second lieutenant, 
serving with his corps in Porto Rico during Amer¬ 
ican occupation. He died in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Mar. 30, 1909. 

ANDREWS, Chauncey Hunn, manufacturer, 
was born in Vienna, Trumbull co., <)., Dec. 2, 
1823, son of Norman and Julia (llumason) Andrews. 
Ilis father, a native of Hartford county, Conn., 
removed to Trumbull county, O., in 1818, where 
he engaged in farming, and subsequently in mer¬ 
cantile pursuits. The development of the coal 
mines of Mahoning valley attracted the. attention 
of Chauncey H. Andrews, and ten years after his 
removal to Youngstown lie commenced exploring 
for coal. In 1857 he opened the Thornbill bank, 
which in nine years produced half a million tons 
of coal, and in 1858 he formed a partnership with 
William J. Hitchcock under the name of Andrews 
A Hitchcock. Ten years later they opened the 
Burnet bank, one of the largest mines in the 
Mahoning valley, and also the Hubbard Coal Co.’s 
mines. In 1S64, with his brother, Wallace C. 
Andrews, he opened the Oak Hill and Coal Run 
mines, in Mercer county, Pa., which developed 
into large enterprises. Ilis coal mines naturally 
led to an interest in iron furnaces and rolling mills. 
He established such a plant at Wheatland, which 
was the means of developing a 
thriving town at that place; he 
built the Hubbard and Hazel ton 
furnaces and he also organized 
the Niles Iron Co., which was 
subsequently removed to Ilazel- 
ton. In 1S79 he established the 
Imperial Coal Co , which owned 
3,000 acres of coal land, and 
mined over 1,000 tons per 
day. This was one of the 
largest and finest coal fields in 
western Pennsylvania, the com¬ 
pany owning its own railroad 
and equipments. In 18(39, in 
conjunction with his brother and 
the Erie Railroad Co., he com¬ 
pleted the Niles A New Lisbon 
railroad, thirty-five miles long, 
through fine coal fields, which was sold to James 
McHenry A Co., of London, and by them leased to the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway Co. In 1S71 he 
helped to project and carry through the Mahoning 
coal railroad, in which he owned a large interest, and 
in 187(3 he was one of the promoters and organizers 
of the Pittsburg & Lake Erie railroad. lie was also 
a director and stockholder of the Hocking Valley 
railroad. He was president of the William A. 
Wood Mower and Reaper Manufacturing Co., 
which he helped to establish at Youngstown, O. 
in 1880, and of the Malleable Iron Works, and was 
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vice-president of the Second National Bank of 
Youngstown. Mr. Andrews was married July 1, 
1S57, to Louisa, daughter of Garry Baldwin, and 
had two daughters: Edith 11., wife of John V. 
Logan, Jr., and Julia L., wife of Leslie C. Bruce. He 
died, Jan 25, 1S93. 

GUNTHER, Charles Frederick, manufacturer, 
was born in Wildberg, Wtirtemberg, Germany, 
March G, 1837. His parents came to America 
"when he was five years old, and settled in Lancaster 
county, Pa. The son received his education in 
private and public schools there and in Peru, Ill., 
whither the family re¬ 
moved in 1850. He began 
his business career as a 
clerk in a general store, 
and subsequently was em¬ 
ployed by a local druggist. 
During 1855-60 he was 
connected with the bank¬ 
ing house of Alexander 
Uruickshank, attaining to 
the position of cashier. 
He then went to Mem¬ 
phis, Tenn., and engaged 
in the ice business until 
the outbreak of the civil 
war. He accepted a posi¬ 
tion from the Confederate 
government as purser on an 
Arkansas river and other 
steamers and was captured 
by Federal forces, and be¬ 
ing paroled returned to his 
old home in Peru. lie was 
employed in a bank at Peoria, Ill., for a short time, 
and then accepted a position as travelling sales¬ 
man for Charles Vv. Sanford, wholesale confectioner 
of Chicago. IIis business carried him throughout 
the eastern, western, and southern states, and 
eventually to Europe. Subsequently Mr. Gunther 
became associated with the wholesale confectionery 
firm of Greenfield, Young «$r Co. of New York city, 
and in the fall of 1868 lie opened a retail confec¬ 
tionery store on Clark street, Chicago, which was 
said to be the first high-grade confectionery 
establishment in that city. The great fire of 1871 
wiped out his factory, but nothing daunted he 
reopened in a small way, and gradually developed 
his business until it became one of the largest and 
most successful of its kind in the United States. 
Mr. Gunther was the originator of the popular 
caramel, first made in I860, and many other 
novelties. There arc two large establishments in 
Chicago, one for retail, the other wholesale, where 
between 300 and 500 hands are employed and the 
annual business amounts to half a million dollars. 
In addition to his confectionery business, Mr. 
Gunther is well known among arc Ideologists and 
antiquarians for possessing probably the largest 
and most valuable private collection of historical 
relics, manuscripts and paintings in the world. 
This collection includes some of the scarcest Bibles 
in Yinerica, such as the first Bibles of European 
nations, the first Guttenberg Bible, the Bible 
owned by Martha Washington anti by Washington’s 
sister, Betty, the first New Testament ever printed 
in English, some of the Eliot Indian Bibles, and 
all of the early American editions. His historical 
manuscripts are by many of the world’s famous 
writers, poets, musicians, kings, queens, clergy¬ 
men, and politicians, and include the original of 
“ Home 8\veet Home,” “ Auld Lang Syne,” ‘'Old 
Grimes,” “Lead, Kindly Light,” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” He has writings of the 
ancient Assyrians and Babylonians on stone, and 
also parchment and papyrus manuscript from the 


Egyptians of Pharoah’s time. He has what is 
probably the largest collection of portraits and 
relics of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, 
including several of Washington by Pealc. Ilis 
collection of portraits also includes fine specimens 
of Lafayette, Jefferson, Paul Jones, Benjamin 
Franklin, many of the civil war notables, what 
is said to be the only portrait of Columbus, and 
what is supposed to be the best portrait of Shakes¬ 
peare in existence. In 1879 Mr. Gunther w’as a 
member of the commercial commission to visit 
Mexico and devise methods to open up better 
trade relations with the United States, lie was 
a trustee of the Chicago Historical Society and 
of the Academy of Science, and a member of the 
Union League Club, the Athletic Club, the Art 
League, the Press Club, the Caxton Club, the 
Germania Club and the Iroquois Club, having 
served as president of the last tw*o terms (1896- 
1900). Mr. Gunther w r as married in April, I860, 
to Jennie, daughter of Samuel Burnell of Lima, 
Ind., and has two sons, Burnell and Whitman 
Gunther. 

ZEISLER, Fannie Bloomfield, pianist, was 
born at Bielitz, Austrian Silesia, July 16, 1865, 
daughter of Solomon and Bertha (Jaeger) Bloom¬ 
field, and sister of Maurice Bloomfield (q.v.) 
the eminent philologist. When she was less than 
two years old, her parents emigrated to the United 
States, settling at Chicago, Ill., where she received 
her early education in the public schools and in 
the Dearborn Seminary. She early evinced musical 
aptitude, playing popular melodies on the piano 
as young as six years of a^e, and without instruc¬ 
tion. She began her musical training under local 
teachers, among whom was the late Carl Wolfsonn. 
In 1S7S she went to Vienna, and for five years 
studied under Theodore Letchetizky, one of the 
foremost teachers of his time. She first played 
in public in 1S83, before leaving Vienna, winning 
most eulogistic comments from the critics, and 
upon returning to America she appeared on the 
concert stage frequently as soloist with prominent 
orchestral organizations, such as the New’ York 
Philharmonic and Symphony societies, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the Chicago Orchestra, the 
Buffalo, Cincinnati and St. Louis orchestras, and 
at the Worcester festivals. Everywhere she w’as 
pronounced a pianist of extraordinary attainments. 
After playing in Berlin, Vienna, Leipsic, Dresden, 
and other German cities in 1S93, where she w r as 
recognized by press and public alike as the greatest 
of woman pianists, and as one of the greatest pianists 
of either sex, she w’as engaged for a European tour 
in the winter of 1891-95, during which she played 
in the principal cities, and everywhere won un¬ 
stinted praise. She duplicated her European 
triumphs in a series of concerts and performances 
in the United States lasting three seasons, and 
returning to Europe in 1S98, appeared in a series 
of recitals and concerts w r ith the great orches¬ 
tras of the English capital, also at the annual 
Lower IUiine Musical Festival at Cologne in the 
presence of the most celebrated musicians and 
critics of all Europe. In the fall of 1902, she 
made another European tour which served to still 
increase her international reputation, during 
which she made her first appearance before Paris 
audiences, playing w’ith the orchestra at one of the 
celebrated Lamoureaux concerts. Since then, 
with the exception of the season of 1905-6, when 
protracted illness forced her into temporary re¬ 
tirement, she has made annual concert tours in 
America and has given annual recitals in the princi¬ 
pal American cities. Possessed of marvelous tech¬ 
nical pow’ers, which enable her to render faultlessly 
the most difficult compositions, she only uses them 
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as vehicles of interpretation, subordinating mere 
virtuosity to depth of expression. A woman 
of broad general culture and finest sensibilities, 
she does not make a specialty of any one school, 
yet shows a strong and intensely interesting individ¬ 
uality, which renders her performances original 
creations and exerts a remarkable magnetic power 
upon her audiences. Mrs. Zeisler is an honorary 
member of the Chicago Woman’s, Chieago Amateur, 
North Side Art, and Woman’s Aid elubs of Chi¬ 
eago; the Peoria Woman’s Club of Peoria, Ill., the 
Sacramento Saturday Club of Sacramento, Cal., 
and the Philomel Piano Club, of Warren, Pa. 
She was married in Chicago, Ill., Oct. IS, 1885, to 
Sigmund Zeisler, a prominent lawyer of that eity, 
Mr. Zeisler, a native of Austria, is a graduate of 
the University of Vienna and of the Northwestern 
University Law School. lie was associate counsel 
in the Chieago anarehist eases of 1SSG, and was 
chief assistant corporation eounsol of Chieago in 
1893—I. They have three sons. Mr. and Mrs. 
Zeisler live in a beautiful home in the immediate 
neighborhexx! of the University of Chieago. They 
have a high social position and have what is said 
to be the only “salon” in Chicago, receiving in¬ 
formally on the last Wednesday of each month, 
on which the choicest spirits of Chicago have a 
rendezvous at their home. Their summers are 
spent regularly in European travel. 

MATHEWSON, Charles Frederick, lawyer, 
was bom at Barton, Orleans co., Yt., May 3, I860, 
son of Asro Buck and Amelia (Sias) Mathewson. 
He is in the fifth generation from Thomas Mathew¬ 
son, who came from the north of England about 
1690, and settled at what is now Mathewson street, 
Providence, It. I. From this first Aineriean 
ancestor the line of descent is traced through his 
son Thomas, his son Thomas, who married Sarah 
Smith, and their son Charles, who married Sarah 
Williams, and, who was Mr. Mathewson’s grand¬ 
father. Among his collateral ancestors are many 
whose names have been prominent in America 
since the earliest colonial times, notably Roger 
Williams, founder of Rhode Island, and John 
Rogers, fifth president of Harvard College (1683- 
84). Air. Mathewson was educated in the district 
schools and academy of his native town; the 
Everett School, Hyde Park, Mass.; the public 
schools of Omaha, Neb., St. Johnsbury (Vt.) 
Academy, and finally was graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1SS2 as valedictorian of his class. At Dart¬ 
mouth he received regular prizes in Greek, Latin, 
mathematics and oratory, and made a splendid 
record in general athletics. Before entering college 
he had begun to read law in the office of William 
W. Grout of Barton, Vt., and in 1883 he resumed 
the study in the office of Josiah T. Marean of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and at the Columbia University 
Law School, supporting himself meanwhile by 
teaching in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
He was graduated LL.B. at Columbia in 1885, and 
admitted to the bar in New York city. He first 
practiced with the firm of Turner, Lee & McClure, 
with whom lie acquired a wide knowledge of cor¬ 
poration law and practice, frequently appearing 
before state and federal courts, particularly in 
railway foreclosure and reorganization cases. In 
1SS7 he became a member of the firm of Elihu Root 
and Theron G. Strong. Subsequently, with Air. 
Strong and Benjamin S. Harmon, he formed the 
firm of Strong, Harmon & Alathewson, and the 
successor firm Harmon & Alathewson. Air. Alathew¬ 
son’s practice is mostly in corporation and insurance 
la, w,and, among other high professional responsi¬ 
bilities, he is general counsel in the L T nited States 
for the Caledonian Insurance Co., of Scotland, 


the New York and Queens Electric Light and 
Power Co., and other corporations lie was one 
of the leading council in the “80-eent Gas Case" 
in New York city, which went to the supreme 
eourt and established most important principles 
relating to public service corporations. lie is the 
author of papers on the “Evolution of Democracy" 
and the “Future of Democracy,” both of which 
were published in Europe and commanded marked 
attention. Air. Mathewson has always been active 
in the interests of his alma mater, and was a lead¬ 
ing spirit in the notable effort of the alumni to 
obtain representation on the board of trustees, 
which, wffiile regarding the language of the eollege 
ehartcr, allows graduates of more than three years’ 
standing to nominate by vote five members of the 
board of trustees. He was also largely instru¬ 
mental in acquiring the alumni athletic field for 
the college. He himself w'as eleeted a trustee in 
1894, anu although the youngest man ever nom¬ 
inated for such a position, received the largest 
majority ever given for an office in the college 
government. He was, during 1895-97, president 
of the Dartmouth College Alumni Association of 
New York eity, the first association ever organized 
by college graduates beyond the seat of their alma 
mater, and was also a charter member of the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Club, and an organizer, vice-presi¬ 
dent and member of the council of the University 
Athletic Club, both of New York city. He is 
also a member of the American Bar Association, 
the New r York State Bar Association, the Associa¬ 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York, the New 
York Law Institute, the New England Society of 
New York, the Vermont Society of the City of 
New York, of which he is vice-president, the 
Down Town Association, the St. Andrews Golf 
Club, the Apawamis Club, the Baltustol Golf Club, 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, the University Club 
(New York), and the University Club (Boston), 
lie received the degree of A.M. from Dartmouth 
College in 1907. He was married Dee. 8 1886, 
to Jeanie Campbell, daughter of Gen. Samuel J. 
Anderson of Portland, Me., who was president of the 
Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad Co., and has 
one son, Samuel Anderson Alathewson. 


EIMER, August, ehemist and pharmacist, was 
bom at Darmstadt, Germany, Nov. 10, 1853, son 
of Edward Eimer, a silk dyer, 
and Alargaretha Jordan, his 
wife. He was educated in 
private schools and the Poly¬ 
technic School of Darmstadt, 
making a special study of the 
subject of pharmacy, and was 
graduated in 1871. After fin¬ 
ishing his studies at the Poly- 
technieum in Zurich, he came 
to the United States in 1873 
and settled in New York eity, 
which thereafter beeame his 
permanent residence. He en¬ 
tered the firm of Eimer & 

Amend, engaged in the whole¬ 
sale drug business. Air. Eimer 
established the seientifie branch 
of the firm, having charge 
principally of the chemical 
and apparatus departments of 
the business, and in 1S90 was made vice-presi¬ 
dent. Outside his connection with this firm he 
w r as one of the four organizers of the firm of 
AVillson Aluminum Co., manufactured the first 
ealcium carbide in this eountry, and estab¬ 
lished the very important w r ater-pow r er plants on 
the James and Kanawha rivers, supplying the 
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armor plate material for the United States battle¬ 
ships. Mr. Eimer is an inventor of a number of 
apparatus used chiefly by chemists, lie was 
married in 1S77, to Mary L. Amend, daughter of 
Bernhard G. Amend of New York, and has one 
daughter, Elsa, and three sons, August Otto, 
Walter Robert, and Carl B. Eimer. 

HOLMES, Howard Carle ton, civil engineer, 
was lx>rn on the island of Nantucket, Mass., June 
10, 1S54, son of Cornelius and Maria (Folger) 
Holmes. His father was a builder, and his mother, 
the daughter of Mark Folger, 
captain of whaling vessels, 
was a descendant of Peter 
Folger, one of the settlers 
of Nantucket in 1603. lie 
was educated in the public 
schools of San Francisco 
whither the family had re¬ 
moved in 1S60, and acquired 
his technical training in the 
office of the city engineer of 
Oakland, Cal. At the age of 
twenty-one he was appointed 
U. S. deputy surveyor, and he 
served as assistant engineer to 
the harbor commissioners of 
California, until 1883, when he 
began to practice independ¬ 
ently. Between 1883 and 1892 
he built the ferry terminal de¬ 
pot for the Southern Pacific 
coast railroad at Alameda; the cable railroads of 
Portland, Ore., Spokane and Seattle, Wash., and on 
Powell and California streets, and Sacramento and 
Clay streets, San Francisco; the electric railways of 
Stockton and Sacramento, and of the Oakland, 
Alameda and Piedmont Co. Mr. Holmes, during 
1892 1901, was chief engineer to the state hoard 
of harbor commissioners of California. Since 
then lie has designed and built the new dry- 
dock at Hunter’s Point, San Francisco, one of the 
largest graving docks in the world. He also de¬ 
signed and constructed as chief engineer the ferry 
terminus of the San Francisco, Oakland and San 
Jos6 railroad, known as the Key route; the ferry 
terminus for the North Shore railroad at San- 
salitc, Cal., and the double deck pleasure pier at 
Long Beach, near Los Angeles, Cal., and served as 
consulting engineer for the Santa Fe, Key Route, 
North Shore, and the California and Northwestern 
railroads. Mr. Holmes was called in to advise 
the harbor and land commissioners of Massa¬ 
chusetts regarding the merits of floating and 
graving docks. He was the inventor of the 
cylinder pier used exclusively on the San Francisco 
water front and by many of the railway companies 
of that city. Mr. Holmes is recognized as the 
leading civil engineer of the Pacific coast, lie is a 
member of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
and the Technical Society of the Pacific Coast. He 
was married at San Franciseo, 1S83, to Josepliine, 
daughter of Herman Bauer, of Philadelphia. 

BRUCE, Henry Addington Bayley, author, 
was born in Toronto, Canada, June 27, 1874, son of 
John and Mary (Bayley) Bruce, and grandson of 
John Bruce, who emigrated from Helmsdale, Scot¬ 
land in ls21 and settled at Beaverton, Ont. His 
father was a lawyer and was for some years Colonel 
of the 10th Royal Grenadiers, Canadian militia. 
Mr. Bruce was educated at Upper Canada Col¬ 
lege, Toronto University and Trinity University 
(Toronto), graduating at the latter with the degree 
A.M., in 1S96. His first literary experience was 
on the editorial staff of Goldwin Smith’s journal 


“The Week,” in 1896, but within the year he moved 
to New York and joined the staff of the American 
Press Association where he continued six years. 
In 1903-4 he edited the New York “Tribune 
Review” and has since been (1910) a staff con¬ 
tributor to “The Outlook.” In 1908 Mr. Bruce 
published his first work in book-form, his subject 
being largely philosophical and historical, “The 
Riddle of Personality,” a study of man’s latent 
powders which goes to the rock-bottom of human 
nature, and which can be read with profit by those 
who are interested in the subject of psychology and 
the mysteries of the human mind. It is a clear 
and logical presentation of the subject from a 
scientific point of view', in which is set forth all 
that can be absolutely classed as fact regarding 
the latent faculties of man, revealed by study, 
accident, personal observation and experiment. 
In 190S also he published “Historic Ghosts and 
Ghost Hunters,” a review^ of notable psychic 
phenomena, popularly ascribed to disembodied 
spirits. His third book w’as on a far different 
subject, “The Romance of American Expansion,” 
a scholarly contribution to historical literature. 
It is a sound example of historical research and 
describes, in a clear, readable way, the territorial 
grow’th of the United States from the first move¬ 
ment across the Alleghanies to the acquisition of the 
Panama canal zone. He translated in 1906 Pierre 
Leroy - Beaulieu’s “The United States in the 
Twentieth Century.” Mr. Bruce has been a fre¬ 
quent contributor to America’s leading magazines 
and reviews, writing chiefly on historical, bio¬ 
graphical and psychological subjects. He w T as 
married, Nov. 24,1897, in Boston, Mass., to Lauretta 
Augusta, daughter of John II. Bowes of Boston. 

SCOTT, John Reed, lawyer and author, was 
born at Gettysburg, Pa., Sept. 8, 1869, son of Hugh 
Daniel and Mary (Harris) Scott. Ilis earliest 
paternal ancestor in America w r as Abraham Scott, 
who emigrated from Ireland, and settled in Donegal, 
Lancaster co., Pa., in 1711. From him the line 
is traced through his son Hugh, who married Janet 
Agnew’; their son Abraham, who married Margaret 
McClean, their son Hugh, who married Elizabeth 
Kerr, and their son John, who married Martha Mc¬ 
Allister, and who w’as Mr. Scott’s grandfather. He 
w r as educated in private schools, and w’as graduated 
at Pennsylvania College in 1SS9, receiving the degree 
of A.M. in 1S92. He began the practice of law- 
in Gettysburg in 1891, but removing to Pittsburg 
in 1S9S, and became a member of the law’ firm 
of White, Childs & Scott. In 1906 he made 
his first literary effort by the publication of “The 
Colonel of the Red Hussars,” a romance in which, 
despite the military title, the author designedly 
refrained from introducing killing or bloodshed. 
In 1907 appeared his “Beatrix of Clare,” an 
historical novel in which Richard, Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, afterward Richard III of England, is the 
center of interest. The author bases his opinions 
of Richard’s character, not upon the inhuman 
presentation of it depicted by Shakespeare and 
other writers under Tudor influence, but on the 
results of unprejudiced research which reveal 
him as a very human Richard inspired, as he 
undoubtedly was, by ambition, but who acted 
in accordance W’ith the ethics of his time. His 
other books are: “The Princess Dehra” (190S), a 
sequel to the “ Colonel of the Red Hussars,” and 
“The Woman in Question” (1909), a novel of 
modern life, the scenes in which arc laid in and 
around Pittsburg, and the book caused considerable 
flutter among the smart set of the smoky city, 
who thought they recognized a number of their 
prominent townsfolk amoug its characters. In 
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reviewing this novel the “New York Times” said: 
“Mr. Scott's fiction is light, but it is excellent 
in its class. There are some cleverly written 
descriptions of fox hunts and of tennis tourna¬ 
ments. The ladies are all very beautiful, the 
men gallant and brave—except, of course, the 
villain, who is properly villainous. The story 
has dash and literary strength." Mr. Scott is a 
member of the Pittsburg Club, Pittsburg Golf 
Club, Annapolitan Club, of Annapolis, Metro¬ 
politan Club, of Washington, I). 0., the State 
Society of the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania, and the 
Pennsylvania Soeiety of Colonial Wars. He was 
married, Oct. 20, 1S9S to Frances, daughter of 
William Ross White, of Emmitsburg, Md. 

SPRAGUE, Henry Harrison, lawyer, was born 
at Athol, Mass., Aug. 1, 1841, son of George and 
Nancy (Knight) Sprague, and a descendant of 
William Sprague, who came from Dorset county, 
Eng., to Massachusetts with Gov. Endicott in 1G28, 
and settled at Salem. This William Sprague and 
two brothers, Ralph and Richard, were among the 
founders of Charlestown, Mass. In 1030 he re¬ 
moved to Ilingliam, where he became active in 
the town's affairs, serving as selectman in 1045 
and as constable in 1001. William Sprague married 
Millesaint Eames, and the line of descent Is traced 
through their son Anthony, who married Elizabeth 
Bartlett; their son Josiah, who married Elizabeth 
Wilder; their son Benjamin, who married Deborah 
Corthell; their son Joseph, who married Mary 
Loring, and their son Joshua, who married Lois 
Stockwcll, and who was the grandfather of Henry 
II. Sprague. The subject of this biography was 
educated in the common and high seliools of Athol, 
and at the Chauncy Ilall school in Boston. After 
being graduated at Harvard College in 1804, lie 
tutored for one year in Champlain, N. Y., and then 
entered the law school at Harvard. He also studied 
in the law office of Henry W. Paine and Robert 
D. Smith of Boston, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1808. In addition to a large and lucrative 
general law practice Mr. Sprague early developed 
an interest in public affairs, and has for many years 
filled several important positions of trust and 
responsibility. lie was a member of the Boston 
common council during 1874-70. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the state legislature during 1881-83, where 
he served on important committees. In 1S84 he 
was a member of the Municipal Reform Association, 
and as its senior eounsel was largely instrumental 
in securing the passage by the legislature of the 
important amendments to the Boston city charter, 
by which the city’s executive authority was vested 
in the mayor. He was a member of the state 
senate during I8SS-91, being president of the senate 
for the last two terms. He was also chairman of 
the committee on the judiciary, on election laws 
and on rules. As chairman of the committee on 
election laws he drafted and introduced an act 
porviding for a radical reform of the ballot. Mr. 
Sprague was furthermore chairman of a commission 
to revise the election laws of the state; and was 
chairman of the Metropolitan water board, charged 
with the expenditure of 840,000,000 for enlarging 
the water supply of Boston and neighboring cities. 
He was one or the promoters of the Massachusetts 
Civil Service Reform Association, which was organ¬ 
ized in 1880 as the Boston Civil Service Reform 
Association, and of which he subsequently became 
president. Mr. Sprague has been a prominent 
member of the board of government of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union since 1807, having 
served as secretary and vice-president. He is a 
trustee and vice-president of the Boston Lying-in 
Hospital; was a manager of the Temporary Home 


for the Destitute, or Gwynne Home; and was 
one of the committee of fifty on the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. He has been secretary of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Charitable Fire Society since 1883, and 
is a member of the New England Historic-Genea¬ 
logical Society, the Bostonian Society, and the 
Harvard Law School Association. He is also a 
member of the Union, Tavern and St. Botolph clubs, 
and the Boston Bar Association. Mr. Sprague is the 
author of “ Women under the Law of Massachusetts, 
their Rights, Privileges and Disabilities” (1884); 
"City Government in Boston, its Rise and Develop¬ 
ment” (1890); "Water Supply and Work of the 
Metropolitan Water Board” (1900), prepared for 
the Paris exposition in 1900, ami "A Story of a 
New England Town” (1903), an address delivered 
in Athol for the Old Home week. Mr. Sprague 
was married June 3, 1897^ to Charlotte Sprague, 
daughter of George Lee Ward of Boston. In the 
practice of the law as well as in the various capacities 
in which he has served, Mr. Sprague has not only 
distinguished himself and won a commanding 
>osition in the affairs of the commonwealth, but 
le has worthily and honorably presented the sterling 
characteristics of those who have so long borne 
the family name in New England. 

SUDWORTH, George Bishop, dendrologist, 
was born at Kingston, Green Lake co., Wis., 
Aug. 31, 1804, son of Bishop Burtch and Mary 
Elizabeth (Price) Sudworth- Ilis father was a 
physician and the son of Abraham Sudworth, a 
native of Lancaster, England, who came to America 
in 1825. He was educated in the Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
high school, Kalamazoo Baptist College, and the 
University of Michigan, where he was graduated 
in 1885. In 1SS5-8G Mr. Sudworth was an in¬ 
structor in botany in the Agricultural College of 
Michigan and during 188G-95 he was botanist in 
the division of forestry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; in the latter year becoming dendrolo¬ 
gist to the department. His writings, which have 
appeared mainly as bulletins of the Department of 
Agriculture and of the Department of the Interior, 
include "Forest Flora of the Rocky Mountain 
Region”; "Forest Flora of 
Washington, D. C.”; "Forest 
and Ornamental Trees of Sa¬ 
vannah, Ga.”; " City Parks ’ ’; 

"Forest Flora of Tennessee”; 

" Nomenclature of Arborescent 
Flora of the United States”; 

"Trees of the United States 
Important in Forestry”; 

"Check List of North Amer¬ 
ican Forest Trees with Geo¬ 
graphical Distribution ”; " The 
Forest Nursery”; "Collection 
of Tree Seeds and Propagation 
of Forest Trees”; "Forest 
Resources of Western Colorado 
Timber Reserves”; "TheFor¬ 
ests of Allegheny County, 

Maryland ”;" Forest Resources 
of the Northern California 
Timber Reserves”; "Forest Conditions of the 
Sierra Timber Reserve.” Mr. Sudworth is a 
member of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; American Forestry 
Association; Society of American Foresters (secre¬ 
tary); National Academy of Seience; National 
Geographical Society; and the Washington Bio¬ 
logical, Botanical, and Entomological societies. 
He was married at Cassopolis, Mich., Feb. 24, 1897, 
to Frances Gertrude, daughter of Charles Henry 
Kingsbury, and has a son, Charles Bishop Sud¬ 
worth. 
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HARRIMAN, Edward Henry, financier and 
capitalist, was born at Hempstead, Long Island, 
Feb. 25, 1S4S, son of Rev. Orlando and Cornelia 
(Neilson) Harriman, grandson of Orlando and 
Anna (Ingland) Ilarriman, and great-grandson of 
William Harriman, a native of Nottingham, 
England, and a member of the Worshipful Company 
of Stationers in London, who came to America in 
1795 and settled in New r York city. His mother's 
grandfather was Col. John Neilson, who attained 
considerable prominence in the revolutionary war, 
and was one of the New Jersey delegates to the 
constitutional convention in 
1777. His father was a clergy¬ 
man of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, and for five years pre¬ 
sided over St. George’s church 
at Hempstead, L. I. Previously 
he had served as junior princi¬ 
pal of the academy at Ossining, 
N. Y., and was assistant rector 
at Tarry tow ii. The parish of 

the Hempstead church was so 
poor that it was not always able 
to pay the minister’s salary, 
and the prospects for an im¬ 
proved condition of affairs were 
so uncertain that the rector 
and his charge parted company 
in 1849. Edward II. Ilarriman 
was educated at Trinity school, 
New York city, and in the 
public schools of Jersey City, N. J., where his father 
subsequently located. Young Harriman began his 
business career as a clerk in a Wall street broker’s 
office. He was quick to learn the details of the 
business, and to grasp the possibilities of successful 
financiering. At the age of twenty-two he opened 
a brokerage office in his own name, appearing oil 
the floor of the stock exchange as a member and floor 
trader. Two years later, 1872, he founded the 
banking firm of Harriman A Co., with two Living¬ 
stons, James and Lewis, of Rhincbeck-on-the-Hud¬ 
son, as partners. Afterwards his younger brother, 
William M., became identified with the firm. Later 
on in the nineties he gave his entire time and 
abilities to his railroad interests, and turned over 
the banking business to his brother William M., with 
Nicholas Fish and a cousin, Oliver Harriman, as 
partners. From the very beginning, he conducted 
his business successfully, and was recognized as a 
nimble and shrewd operator. His first active 
interest in railways grew out of acquiring stock in 
the Sodus Bay & Southern, and the Ogdensburg 
A Lake Champlain railroads, two small lines in 
northern New York, in both of which he became 
director. On May 30, 18S3, he was elected a director 
of the Illinois Central Railroad Co., his service con¬ 
tinuing until his death. He was elected vice- 
president of the road Sept. 2S, 1887, but resigned 
June 18, 1890. He participated in a reorganization 
of the Erie railroad, engineered by J. Pierpont 
Morgan in 1893, and was so successful in this 
transaction that he began to center his activities 
toward the constructive reorganization of other 
lines. Making a thorough study of railways and 
railway management, he reached the conclusion 
that the way to make railroads pay was to expand 
anti improve them — spend money on them — enlarge 
their capacity to serve the public. Many of the 
larger roads of the country were at that time in a 
demoralized financial condition — some of them 
practically bankrupt, poorly equipped, and the 
western roads without traffic on account of crop 
failures and a general paralysis of business. Bad as 
the general condition was, the plight of the Union 
and Central Pacific roads was seemingly more 


utterly prostrate and hopeless than that of any 
others. The Union Pacific owed the government 
$33,539,572 on guaranteed subsidy bonds and 
$19,500,000 of accumulated interest. In 1897 the 
main line from Omaha to Ogden, about 1100 miles, 
was sold under foreclosure proceedings by Attorney- 
General Harmon. Prior to instituting these pro¬ 
ceedings the government had agreed to accept 
$45,000,000 for its claim, this sum to include what¬ 
ever money might be in the sinking fund, which had 
been set aside under a law of congress, something 
like $17,000,000. Several parties of railway owners 
and managers looked over the property and rejected 
it; but Mr. Harriman, with perfect confidence in 
the growth of the country and the possibilities of 
the enterprise, organized a syndicate headed by 
Kuhn, Loeb A Co., which made the required eash 
deposit, paid the floating indebtedness of the com¬ 
pany, and borrowing $44,000,000 to complete the 
transaction, acquired not only the Union Pacifie 
system and its securities, but 70 per cent, of its 
equipment. Mr. Harriman was made a director of 
the road Dec. 6,1897. He was elected chairman of 
its executive committee May 23, 1898, and president 
June 7, 1904, which offices he held until his death, 
and as soon as the property was turned over to the 
new company by the receiver in January, 1898, he 
assumed active management. He immediately 
made an inspection tour, and on liis return stated 
briefly what he desired to do, what he believed the 
results of doing it would be, and his confidence won 
the prompt approval of his associates. The Union 
Pacific system soon comprised the Union Pacifie 
Railroad Co., the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. 
and the Oregon Railway A Navigation Co. After 
the death of Collis P. Huntington in 1900, the Union 
Pacifie resources were used to secure from the 
Huntington estate the controlling interest in the 
Southern Pacific Co. This carried control of the 
Central Pacific railway, the Oregon A California 
railroad, the Southern Pacific railroad, the South 
Pacific Coast railway, Morgan’s Louisiana A Texas 
Railroad A Steamship Co., as well as many short 
roads feeding these lines. Mr. Harriman was chosen 
a director and chairman of the executive committee 
of the Southern Pacific Co.,Apr.3, 1901, and president 
on Sept. 6th, offices he also held until his death. 
Either as president or director, or both, he was 
closely identified w ith all the controlled and affiliated 
railroad and steamship companies of these two large 
systems, which included in addition the Portland A 
Asiatie Steamship Co. and the Pacific Mail Steam¬ 
ship Co., giving service from the Columbia river 
and Puget sound ports to the Pacific islands and 
Asiatic ports, and from San Francisco to the Orient 
and Panama. The Southern Pacific Co. also 
operates a line of boats from Galveston and New 
Orleans to New York. The services rendered by 
Mr. Harriman to the states served by the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific systems directly, and 
to the country at large, indirectly, are incalculable. 
With indomitable courage and unexampled energy, 
he proceeded at once to place both properties in 
such physical condition that their future business 
could be handled with economy and dispatch. 
These improvements consisted in straightening 
excess curves, reducing grades to practically a 
maximum of forty-three feet to the mile, adding 
many miles cf double track and sidings, construct¬ 
ing new bridges, depots, shops and terminals and 
procuring the necessary additional equipment for 
the development of a eonstantlv increasing business, 
to such efficiency as enabled them to conduct their 
business on modern principles and under the most 
effective conditions. The extent of these expendi¬ 
tures are given in the following tables, which show 
the enormous aggregate of $408,000,000: 
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Union Pacific Railroad and Auxiliary Companies. 

August 18 , 1896, to June 80, 1909, inclusive. 

Additions and betterments . $54,842,747.33 

Equipment . 38,580,137.31 

Extensions and branch lines . 27,978,275.08 

Advances for the construction and acquisi¬ 
tion of new lines . 39,927.685.99 

Ocean steamships . 5,119,723.10 

Land and miscellaneous property . 1,302,651.46 


Total, $167,751,220.27 

Southern Pacific Company and Proprietary Companies. 
July 1, 1901 , to June SO, 1909 inclusive. 

Additions and betterments. $51,064,258.05 

Equipment. 41,045.586.78 

New lines and terminal real estate and other 

property. 148,468,170.45 


Total, $240,578,015.28 

The railroad equipment on the two systems in 1909 
consisted of 2,925 locomotives, 2,472 coaches, and 
71,048 freight cars, exclusive of the rolling stock 
employed m construction and repair work. The 
total mileage of main track on June 80, 1909, was 
16,200, and the total number of employes over 
100,000. It is remarkable that by far the greatest 
portion of the money for these expenditures was not 
taken out of the proceeds of the transportation 
business of the roads from the territory served by 
them, but represented an investment of new 
capital secured from outside sources, and most 
remarkable of all is the fact that while in 1898 the 
stockholders received no income from their shares, 
for several years, until Mr. llarriinan's death, the 
stockholders received a steady and satisfactory 
return upon their investment. The rehabilitation 
ami reconstruction of these railroads, the high- 
class service secured to the communities as a result 
of such reconstruction, and the establishment of 
their credit on a basis of unquestioned stability, are 
essentially due to the untiring enterprise and far- 
seeing sagacity of Mr. llarriman. In acquiring an 
influential interest and full control of various lines, 
he simply made use of the power granted by the 
charters of the original companies, which contained 
specific authority for purchasing and holding the 
securities of other transportation companies. A 
campaign had been stalled in 1900 to secure control 
of the Chicago & Alton railroad. As the market 
price for the common stock of this road was $175 
and the preferred higher, over $42,000,000 in cash 
was required to purchase 95 per cent, of the capital¬ 
ization. This great sum was raised by Mr. Harriman 
and after gaining control, he distributed the Alton 
surplus, reorganized the company and floated a 
large new issue of bonds. By this manipulation it 
was claimed that the common stock, which carried 
with it the entire control of the company, cost the 
syndicate headed by Mr. llarriman about one-fifth 
of the amount originally raised to consummate the 
ileal. In 1901, when his campaign for increasing 
the efficiency of the Union Pacific system was still 
in its infancy, he learned that Messrs. J. Pierpont 
Morgan and James J. Hill had secured control of 
the Burlington road and proposed to lease it to the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern. He de¬ 
manded participation for the interests represented 
by him, but being refused began to purchase 
Northern Pacific stock and in a short time had 
obtained $05,000,000 worth. The Morgan interests 
determined to prevent him from securing the 
control and the result was the memorable corner of 
Northern Pacific on May 9th of that year, when the 
price of the common stock reached $1,000 per share, 
the outcome being that Mr. Harriman and his 
associates held a majority of the stock of the 
company, the greater portion of which majority 
was preferred. It was soon after this that the 
U. S. government started its suit against the 


Northern Securities Company (see Hill, James J.), 
of which Mr. Harriman was a director, and the 
distribution of the stock of the Northern Securities 
Co. which followed its dissolution gave to Mr. 
Harrimaii’s interests an ownership in the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific railway companies. 
He gradually acquired for his interests control of 
the Illinois Central (4,400 miles), the Delaware Sc 
Hudson (844 miles), the Erie (2,335 miles), and for 
himself the Georgia Central (1,900 miles), so that 
together with his Pacific companies he exercised 
administrative control over more than 25,000 
miles of railways at the time of his death. Further¬ 
more, his expert knowledge and business sagacity 
was much relied upon in the following additional 
companies, of which he was a director: the New 
York Central system, Baltimore ifc Ohio system, and 
several smaller roads, the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, the Wells Fargo & Co. Express, Western 
Union Telegraph Co., Colorado Fuel Sc Iron Co., 
Orange County Hoad Construction Co., as well as 
the National City Bank, Guaranty Trust Co., 
Equitable Trust Co. and Mercantile Trust Co., all 
of New York. While managing the prodigious 
interests of his systems so as to make them pay 
Mr. llarriman also devoted them to the service of 
the public—frequently without compensation. 
When San Francisco was visited by an earthquake 
and conflagration lie instantly foresaw that the 
victims could be removed from hunger and suffering 
more quickly than they could be relieved by 
gathering and carrying supplies to them. He 
therefore concentrated the equipment of his coast 
railways at San Francisco and in an incredibly short 
time removed 200,000 people and tlicir belongings 
to the surrounding country. Besides a generous 
personal contribution, he ordered his railways to 
transport without cost the gifts of food and supplies 
which tlie American people sent to the stricken city 
and in this way his railways gave probably about 
$1,000,000 in freight service free. In 1900 the 
workmen who were cutting an irrigation canal for 
the California Development Co. near Yuma, 
Ariz., tapped the Colorado river, and the diverted 
waters escaping beyond control inundated the 
farms, villages, railways and factories in the Imperial 
valley, southern California, over an area of 400 
square miles, and created a lake which was known 
as the Salton sea. The government appealed to 
Mr. Harriman to save the remainder of the valley, 
1,500 square miles, and he promptly responded with 
all the instrumentalities of the Southern Pacific 
road, so that by February, 1907, the great flood was 
under control. For this service Pres. Roosevelt 
asked congress to appropriate $2,000,000, but the 
appropriation has not yet been made. He gathered 
$210,000 from insurance, banking and other New 
York interests and contributed $50,000 from his 
own purse for the Roosevelt campaign in 1904. 
Two years later he was again solicited for campaign 
funds but refused to contribute, having been warned 
by his counsel to keep out of politics. In February, 
1907, the interstate commerce commission began 
its investigation of the so-called Harriman roads,on 
the assumption that his control of them or his 
method of acquiring that control was in violation of 
the Sherman anti-trust act. Special effort was 
made to learn the details of his acquisition of the 
Chicago & Alton, and of the manner in which he 
effected its reorganization and entered into a joint 
arrangement with the Rock Island company in its 
management. Certain questions put to him relative 
to the transaction and profits derived therefrom he 
refused to answer, declaring that they were private 
matters. The commission appealed to the courts 
for an order to compel him to answer. The case 
was finally heard by the United States supreme 
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court, which decided that the questions were not 
authorized by law. The commission in its report 
criticised the methods adopted in financing the 
affairs of that company. Its findings were favor¬ 
able to Air. Harriman’s policy in building up the 
property, as may be seen from the following quota¬ 
tions from its report: * It has been, however, no 
part of the Harriman policy to permit the properties 
which were brought under the Union Pacific control 
to degenerate and decline; as railroads they are 
better properties to-day,with lower grades, straightcr 
tracks, and more ample equipment than they were 
when they came under that control. Large sums 
have been generously expended in the carrying on 
of engineering work and betterments which make 
for the improvement of the service and the per¬ 
manent value of the company. . . . Under the 
Blaekstone management, when 8 per cent, was paid 
on the stock and but a small bonded debt rested on 
the property, the yearly charges for dividends and 
interest amounted to §2,792,980, whereas, with the 
greatly increased capitalization, the yearly fixed 
charges amount to but $3,471,590.” To the last 
comment might be added the fact that the gentle¬ 
men who organized the company’s finances put over 
§20,000,000 of new money into the property for 
improvements and additions. This transaction 
has sometimes been unjustly described as “Looting 
the Alton Treasury,” but the fact appears to be 
that the stockholders, prior to the reorganization, 
received a price which represented a very handsome 
dividend during the. time they held the stock; 
where, in the reorganization, the large amount of 
new indebtedness created carried a very low rate 
of interest. No fault was found with the terms of 
the reorganization until seven years after it was 
made, during a period when a great outcry had been 
raised against trusts and corporations, especially 
those in which Mr. Harriman was interested, and 
which he had managed with such signal ability and 
success. Among the projects which engaged his 
late attention was the const ruction of a new railroad 
line through the rich timber and mineral regions 
of the west coast of Mexico from Guaymas (where 
one of the Southern Pacific branches terminates) 
southward along the coast to the city of Guadalajara, 
with branches, approximating 1500 miles. In 1S99, 
while planning an outing to Alaska for his family, 
he conceived the idea of making it a scientific 
expedition. Consultation with the officers of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences resulted in the 
selection of a company of noted scientists, who 
were made members of the party, among them 
five noted biologists and zoologists, three ornitholo¬ 
gists, five botanists, three geologists, one glaci¬ 
ologist, one anthropologist, one entomologist, 
three artists, two physicians, one mining engineer, 
one forester, one geographer, two taxidermists and 
two photographers. The expedition left Seattle 
for Alaska in May, 1899. Over a dozen genera 
and more than GOO species and sub-species of animal 
and plant life that were new to science were dis¬ 
covered, and a number of new glaciers, and a large 
new fjord, which is now down on the maps as the 
Harriman fjord. Several of the new species of 
animal life discovered were also named after Mr. 
Harriman, notably the Vulpus Ilarrimani, the 
largest and handsomest fox found in North America. 
Mr. Harriman bore the entire expense of the expedi¬ 
tion, and published a record of its results in three 
sumptuous volumes. In 1903-04 Mr. Harriman 
was president of the New York state commission 
appointed by Gov. B. B. Odell to participate in the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and as such made 
one of the opening addresses. He was very fond 
of children. The most conspicuous illustration of 
the practical character of this interest is the Boys’ 


Club of New York, the oldest and largest club of its 
kind in the world, of which he was president from 
its organization by him in 187G until his death. 
He erected a club house at a cost of nearly §250,000, 
and he paid whatever deficit existed in its finances, 
sometimes amounting to more than §1000 a month. 
In it something like 10,000 boys from the so-ealled 
slums of New York find free facilities for giving 
expression to their talents and ambitions, absolutely 
without any formal attempt at religious or moral 
instruction. The cultivation is worked out entirely 
by means of the influence of the manner in which 
the affairs of the club are administered—order, 
cleanliness, kindliness, helpfulness, deference and 
obedience. The boys have base-ball, foot-ball, 
hockey and all sorts of athletic teams; debating, 
musical and dramatic associations; reading, social 
and camera clubs — in short, practically everything 
wholesome that is to be found in adult city life, and 
recently a large athletic field on the shore of Long 
Island Sound was provided. Unquestionably Mr. 
Harriman will be remembered as one of the most 
notable financiers and railroad men of the world. 
In boldness, broadness and accuracy of conception 
and in vigor and success of execution, he had no 
equal in contemporary business, and in the short 
span of years that his activities covered, no single 
individual in the world’s financial and industrial 
history ever accomplished greater results or 
rendered more substantial public service in the 
development and administration of private enter¬ 
prise. He believed intensely in the principle that to 
make a railroad property profitable to its share¬ 
holders it must first be made of great sendee to the 
public, and his indomitable will, his unlimited 
resourcefulness, his unfailing optimism and his 
great executive ability commanded world-wide 
admiration and produced lasting monuments to 
liis genius and power. His brilliant achievements 
brought great honor to his name, but their price 
to him was death, for in the fullness of his sueeess he 
died a martyr to labor and responsibility. No man 
of such character and accomplishments could 
escape opposition and criticism, but these to Mr. 
Harriman were but spurs to greater and better 
endeavors, and the great good he did in the pro¬ 
motion of commerce and the development of the 
resources of the West will be the measure by which 
his life’s work will be tested. Personally Mr. 
Harriman was a congenial companion, a great 
favorite among his associates, and always a 
leader in whatever was going on in the club and 
social life of New York city. He had an intense 
love for the family circle, and he inculcated in his 
children a proper regard for the conventionalities 
of fine breeding, a due observance of their religious 
duties and their responsibilities towards the various 
charitable institutions of the metropolis. He was 
married at Ogdensburg, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1S79, to 
Man' \V., daughter of William J. Averell, and had 
six children, five still living, Mary Cornelia, wife of 
Robert L. Gerry, William Averell, Carol Averell 
and Edward Roland Noel Harriman. While he 
maintained a city residence in New York, his 
country home was on an estate of 25,000 acres at 
Arden in the Ramapo Hills, Orange co., N. \ . His 
will transferred the management and ownership of 
his extensive holdings to his wife. To carry out one 
of the plans initiated by him, Mrs. Harriman, 
within a few months after his death, conveyed to 
the state of New York from the Harriman estate 
10,000 acres and the sum of §1,000,000 for the 
extension and development of a state park, which 
was designed through the assistance of other large 
gifts to preserve as a public park along the west 
bank of the Hudson, one of the most picturesque 
landscapes in the world, extending from Fort Lee to 
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Newburgh — over a distanee of sixty miles. lie 
died at his home at Arden, Orange county, N. V., 
Sept. 9, 1909. 

VAHEY, James Henry, lawyer, was born at 
Watertown, Mass., Dec. 29, 1871, son of James and 
Mary (Ruttigun) Vahey. Ilis father was a native of 
Ireland, who came to the United States in 1868 and 
settled in Watertown, where he engaged in the 
grocery business. The son attended the public 
schools at Watertown and took a course in law at 
Boston University, being graduated there in 1892 
with the degree of LL.13. cum laude . lie was the 
youngest graduate at the institution to receive 
a degree, not being eligible for admission to the bar 
until six months after graduation. lie took the 
examination for admission the day after his twenty- 
first birthday, and subsequently was admitted to the 
bar of the circuit and supreme courts of the United 
States. In his law practice he became associated 
with one of his classmates, Charles II. limes; in 
1898 J. Bernard Ferber was admitted to the firm, 
and subsequently his brothers, Thomas F. and John 
P. Vahey, became members, and also Philip Mans¬ 
field, the firm name now being Vahey, limes & 
Vahey. Mr. Vahey has acquired an extensive law 
practice, and has been connected with many im¬ 
portant cases, both civil and criminal lie. has been 
administrator, executor and trustee of most of the 
large estates in his native town. He was senior 
counsel for the defendant in the case rf the Com¬ 
monwealth vs. Tucker, accused of the murder 
of Mabel Page at Weston in 1904. The trial, which 
was the longest trial ever held in Middlesex county, 
and one of the most celebrated murder cases in the 
history of the state, firmly established the reputa¬ 
tion of Mr. Vahey as a criminal lawyer. He was 
assigned to defend the ease by the eourt, as Tueker 
was without means, and as a result of his labors 
he was awarded the largest fee ever given under 
similar circumstances. This case was published 
by the state in two volumes, and as a result of it, 
for the first time in the history of Massachusetts the 
crime of murder in the first degree was judicially 
determined by its highest court. Mr. Vahey also 
defended Dr/Percy D. McLeod in the celebrated 
dress-suit case mystery, and succeeded in securing 
the defendant’s acquittal. Mr. Vahey is a very 
successful trial lawyer, especially in jury cases, and 
is reeognized as one of the leading practitioners of 
that branch of the law in the state. In politics he 
is a Democrat, but in municipal affairs has always 
been independent. lie was a member of the school 
committee during 189.3-99, was a member of the 
Watertown board of health in 1895-99, and served 
as member of the board of selectmen during 1897- 
1901. lie is an incorporator of the Watertown 
Savings Bank, and was a director of the Watertown 
Cooperative Bank. He was a member of the Demo¬ 
cratic state committee in 1904, 1905 and 1906, and 
was a delegate to the Democratic national conven¬ 
tion in 1904, serving on the notification committee. 
He was elected to the state senate in 1906 on the 
Democratic ticket from a district that was str ongly 
Republican, anil was reelected in 1907, serving on 
the judiciary, education and towns committees; 
also military affairs. During his term lie secured 
the passage of bills abolishing bucket shops, and 
ending the monopoly of the United Shoe Machinery 
Co.; was the head of the movement to abolish 
the death penalty, and was the author of the bill 
framed in 1907 to oppose the merger of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. with 
the Boston Maine railroad. The legislature 
passed a law practically suspending the voting 
power of the stock of the Boston & Maine railroad 
held by the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. for a year. In the meantime a pro¬ 



ceeding brought by the attorney-general against 
the latter eompany was decided in accordance 
with the contentions of the commonwealth. Mr. 
Vahey was invited by the committee on rail¬ 
roads to cross-examine Pres. Mellen of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., 
during which he asserted 
that the existing laws on the 
statute books were sufficient 
to prevent the merger if 
the attorney-general saw fit 
to take advantage of those 
laws. This contention proved 
to be sound, as the decision 
of the supreme court after¬ 
wards declared. In 190S 
and again in 1909 he was 
the Democratic candidate 
for governor of Massachu¬ 
setts. M r. Vahey is a mem¬ 
ber of the Boston Bar Asso¬ 
ciation, the Middlesex Bar 
Association, the Charitable 
Irish Society, the Waltham 
Lodge of Elks, Knights of 
Columbus, the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen, the 
American Academy of Po¬ 
litical and Social Science, 

Ancient Order of Hiberni¬ 
ans, and one of the pro¬ 
prietors of the Social Law Library. He was 
married Feb. 18, 1897, to Margaret, daughter of 
Patrick J. White of Concord, Mass., and has six 
children: Dorothy, James II., Jr., Margaret, John 
Rosamond and \ irginia. 
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CARTER, John Ridgely, diplomat, was born 
in Baltimore, Md., Nov. 28, 1865, son of Bernard 
and Mary (Ridgely) Carter. His first American 
ancestor was Col. John Carter of Edmundton, 
Middlesex, England, who married Sarah Ludlow 
and came to America about 1649. The line of de¬ 
scent is traced through his son Col. Robert Carter of 
Corotoman, Va., who married Judity Armistead; 
through their son John, who married Elizabeth Hill; 
their son Charles, who married Ann Butler Moore; 
their son Bernard Moore, who married the daughter 
of Gen. Henry Lee, and their son Charles Henry 
Carter, who married Rosalie Eugenia Calvert, and 
was the grandfather of the subject of this sketch. 
He was graduated at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., in 1883, receiving the degree of M.A. two 
years later. He also took post-graduate studies at 
the University of Leipzig in 1886, received theLL.B. 
degree from Maryland University in 1887, and com¬ 
pleted his education at the Harvard University 
Law School in 1888. The following year he was 
admitted to the Maryland bar, and began the prac¬ 
tice of law with his father. His diplomatic career 
dates from 1894, when he was appointed secretary 
to the American Ambassador in London. In IS96 
he was made second secretary of the embassy 
there, and during 1897 was charg6 d’affaires. Mr. 
Carter was appointed secretary of the London 
embassy in 1905, and four years later U. S. minis¬ 
ter to Roumania and Servia, and diplomatic 
agent to Bulgaria, lie acted as associate sec¬ 
retary on the Alaskan boundary tribunal in 
1906. He is a member of the Marlborough, Turf, 
Bachelors’, St. James, Prince’s, and Beefsteak 
clubs of London, the Knickerbocker Chib of New 
York, and the Metropolitan Club of Washington, 
DC. Mr. Carter was married to Alice, daughter 
of David Percy Morgan of New York and Louisiana, 
and has two children: Bernard Shirley and Carolyn 
Mildred Carter. 
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CRAWFORD, Corie Isaae, sixth governor of 
South Dakota,(1007 -09)was born at Volney, Allama¬ 
kee eo., Ia., Jan. 14, 1S5S, son of Robert and Sarah 
(Shannon) Crawford, and grandson of James 
Crawford who came from County Tyrone, Ireland, 
to Coshocton county, O., in 1816. His father was a 
wagon maker who emigrated from Bloomfield, O., 
to Alamakee county, la., in 1851, and purchased 350 
acres of land among the hills of tne Mississippi 
valley, where his twelve children w’ere born, the 
governor being the fourth son of the family. Like 
a great majority of American representative men 
of to-day, Mr. Crawford received 
his elementary education in the 
publie schools. It fell to the lot 
of young “Coe” as well as to the 
other boys of the family, to 
assist in clearing the farm of 
its brush and stumpage. They 
had to be eontent with plain 
clothes, no spending money, and 
only three months at the publie 
schools during the winter months. 
At the age of fifteen he at¬ 
tended a graded school, worked 
for his board in the family of 
a physician (a man of broad 
culture), who took a personal 
interest in the ambitious lad, 
and under his private tutor¬ 
ship Mr. Crawford took a course 
in Latin, geometry, and Eng¬ 
lish literature. After two years of further study 
he w 7 as awarded a teacher’s certificate, and 
entering the Iowa University law’ school w r as gradu¬ 
ated in 18S2. He opened a law 7 office in Pierre, 
then in Dakota Territory, in the following year, 
and soon built up a fair practice. In 1886 he 
was elected state’s attorney for Hughes county, 
two years later becoming a member of the legisla¬ 
tive council of Dakota territory and member of 
Dakota’s first state legislature. This legislature 
was convened 1889-90. Mr. Crawford was chair¬ 
man of the committee on revenue and made the 
original drafts of almost all the fundamental bills, 
securing their enactment into law 7 . In 1896 he 
w r as nominated for eongress by the Republicans, 
but being defeated by a small majority, temporarily 
withdrew 7 from politics. Being appointed attorney 
for the state of South Dakota for the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Co., he removed from 
Pierre to Duron, where he has since resided. In 
1904 he resigned from the attorneyship of the 
Chicago and Northwestern railway, so that he 
may be free to make an independent deci five fight 
for progressive Republicanism and for the governor¬ 
ship of the state. Again he was defeated. Again 
he undertook the task of freeing the state of what 
he believed to be “machine rule,” and after the 
hardest fought campaign in the state’s history, 
he was elected governor in November, 1906. Dur¬ 
ing his administration many law’s of great public 
benefit were added to the statute books: the 
primary election law, anti-lobby law, anti-pass 
law, fellow 7 servant law 7 , a law 7 limiting the hours 
of labor for the employes of common carriers, and 
a law’ requiring the publicity of election campaign 
funds. Under the primary election law T Gov. 
Craw’ford was chosen the Republican candidate 
to represent South Dakota in the United States 
senate during the term beginning Mar. 4, 1909, 
and w 7 as elected by a large majority. He w’as 
married Oet. 2, 1884, to May, daughter of Levi 
Robinson, a prominent lawyer of low’a City, Ia. 
She died in 1894 leaving tw r o children, Miriam and 
Irving Crawford, and on Nov. 27, 1896 he w 7 as 
married to his first wfife’s sister, Lavinia, by whom 


he had tw r o sons and one daughter: Robert, Curtis, 
and Jeanette Crawfford. 

VESSEY, Robert Seadden, seventh governor of 
South Dakota, (1009— ) w’as born in Winnebago coun¬ 
ty,' Wis., May 16, 1S5S, son of Charles and Jane Eliza¬ 
beth (Kirkpatrick) Vessey, and grandson of Benja¬ 
min and Elizabeth v Daw r son) Vessey , who came 
from Liverpool and settled in Oshkosh, Wis., in 
1850. He attended the common schools and the 
Daggett commercial school at Oshkosh. As a lad 
he worked on the home farm, and spent six w inters 
in the pineries of Wisconsin. Removing* to South 
Dakota in I8S3, he located on a farm in Jerauld 
county and engaged in the sheep business, but in 
the following year settled in Wessington Springs, 
S. D., and opened a general merchandise store 
under the name of Vessey Bros., Ransom & Co. 
Subsequently the firm became Albert & Vessey, and 
is now 7 known as Vessey Bros., and does an annual 
mercantile business of over S60,000. In 1899 he 
become president of the Wessington Springs State 
Bank, and since then has engaged in the real estate 
business under the firm name of Vessey, Steere & 
Vessey. Mr. Vessey w r as elected senator from the 
eounties of Jerauld and Buffalo in 1905 and again 
in 1907, and among the measures introduced by him 
during his service as senator were one compelling 
campaign committees to keep accounts of expenses 
and make public report of them, and one giving the 
state board of railroad commissioners power to 
compel railroad companies to construct connecting 
tracks at intersecting points and establish joint 
through rates. A year later he w’as elected governor 
of South Dakota, by a majority of IS, 152 votes over 
Andrew Lee, the Democratic candidate. In this 
office he w’as a supporter of progressive prin¬ 
ciples, but failed to recognize factionalism in the 
administration of state affairs — a fact which has been 
clearly shown in the exercise of his appointive 
authority, lie w’as instrumental during the 1909 
session of the legislature in having the banking, 
insurance and railroad rate laws revised. He favored 
the amendment to the constitution of the United 
States providing for an income tax and was openly 
in favor of a general revision downward of the tariff 
laws, and particularly so as relates to raw 7 and mature 
products derived from natural resources. Gov. 
Vessey belongs to the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows and has held all the loeal offices therein. 
He was married at Oshkosh, Aug. 30, 1882, to 
Florence, daughter of S. H. Albert, and has four 
children: Henry Albert, Verna Beryl, Bemiee May 
and Robert Charles Vessey. 

STOCKS LAGER, Charles Osear, jurist, was 
born at Corydon, Harrison co., Ind., Feb. 8, 1847, 
son of John Jacob and lone Wilson (Newell) Stoek- 
slager. Ilis father w’as a farmer, and served in the 
Mexican war with the rank of captain. He received 
a publie school education and attended the normal 
school at Lebanon, O., where he w’as graduated in 
1871. Having studied law 7 he was admitted to the 
bar in IS — , and opening an office at Columbus, Ivas., 
with J. II. Spear, soon acquired a large and lucrative 
practice. Deserved as county attorney for Cherokee 
county, Ivas., during 18S5-S7. lie removed to 
Idaho in 1887, having been appointed reeeiver of 
public moneys by Pres. Cleveland. He became 
judge of the fourth judicial district of Idaho in 1890, 
and ten years later secured an appointment to the 
bench of the supreme court. He served as chief 
justice of that court during 1905-07. Justiee Stoek- 
slager wastwfiee married: first, in February, 1877, to 
Irene Christ inaw’ of Columbus, Ivas., who died in 
1881, leaving one son, Roseoe N., and one daughter, 
Irene. He w’as again married, at St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 16, 18S4, to Carrie F. Bryce. 
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KING, Josias Ridgate, soldier, was born in 
"Washington, 1). C., Feb. ‘21. 1832, son of William 
Whitecroft and Elizabeth Margaret (Miller) King. 
Ilis father, a native of Annapolis, Md., was a law¬ 
yer. He was educated at the Washington high 
school aud at Georgetown College, but left college 
befoie graduating to go to California, where he 
eugaged in mining and surveying lor several years. 
He permanently settled in St. Paul, Minn., in 1857, 
and there became a U. S. deputy surveyor, lie 
w'as a member of the famous Pioneer Guards of 
St. Paul, wheu, in the spring of 1801, Pres. Lincoln 
called for 75,000 volunteers, and In* at once placed 
his name on the muster roll of a company in the 
first regiment to offer its services to the president. 
He was orderly sergeant of Company A, 1st Min¬ 
nesota volunteers; was promoted second lieutenant, 
Sept. 18, 1861 ; rose to the rank of first lieutenant, 
and finally to that of captain of Company G, serv¬ 
ing as aide-de-camp on the stall of Brig.-Gen. 
Alfred Sully and accompanying that ollicer in the 
campaign against the rebellious Sioux Indians on 
the upper Missouri. He participated in the battles 
of Hull Kun, Edwards Ferry, Seven Pines. Fair 
Oaks, Peach Orchard, Savage’s Station, White Oak 
Swamp, Glendale, first aud second Malvern Hill, 
Vienna, South Mountain, Antictam, Fredericks¬ 
burg and Chaucellorsville, besides many minor 
engagements, lie had a horse shot from under 
him at Charlestown, lie was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel of the 2nd L". S. volunteer infantry in 
March. 1865, being assigned to the command of the 
3d district. — of the Upper Arkansas — with head¬ 
quarters at Fort Larned, Ivans., and was honor¬ 
ably mustered out in November, 1865. Col. King 
was appointed by Pres. Johnson second lieutenant, 
2nd U. S. infantry in May, 1866; was promoted 
first lieutcuant in 1808, aud served until Jan. 1, 
1871, when he resigned his commission on account 
of the serious illness of his wife and returned to 
St. Paul. A monument commemorating the vic¬ 
tories of the Minnesota soldiers and sailors who 
served in the civil war, was presented to the city 
of St. Paul by Acker Post No. 21, G. A. R. , on 
the summit of which is a bronze statue of Col. 
King as the first soldier in the state of Minnesota 
to enlist in the civil war. It was dedicated Nov. 
20, 1903. Col. King was the commander-in-chief 
of the G. A. R. in 1905. He was married in St. 
Paul, Minn., April 19, 1800, to .Mary Louisa, 
daughter of Francis N. Ileitz. 

AMES, Oliver, inventor and manufacturer, was 
born at West Bridgewater, Mass., April 11, 1779, 
youngest son of John aud Susanna (Howard) Aines. 
Ilis first American ancestor was William Ames, a 
native of England, who emigrated from Bruton, 
Somersetshire, in 1638, and settled in Braiutree. 
Mass. From him the line of descent is traced 
through his sou John, who married Sarah Willis; 
their son Thomas, who married Alary Hayward; 
their son Thomas, who married Keziah Howard, 
anil who was the grandfather of Oliver Ames, the 
inventor. To this same family belong Fisher Ames 
(q. v.), the statesman, and Nathaniel Ames (q. v.) 
the celebrated astronomer. John Ames (1773-1803). 
the father of Oliver, was a blacksmith, who, not 
content with the ordinary business of his trade, 
took up in a rude way the manufacture of shovels 
and guns. It is said that the shovels made by him 
were undoubtedly the first made in this country, 
and probably showed the first improvement in that 
article which the world has seen for more than 
2,000 years. The son received such education as 
was afforded by the rural schools of the time, lie 
inherited his father’s mechanical skill and inge¬ 


nuity. and at the age of eighteen w r ent to Spring- 
field, Mass., which was the home of his elder 
brother, David, to learn the trade of a gunsmith. 
This David Ames was the founder of the Spring- 
field armory under commissions from Pres. Wash¬ 
ington aud Gen. Knox, and was its first super¬ 
intendent until 1802. Oliver Ames contiuued to 
work in the armory uutil the close of his brother’s 
term, when he returned to West Bridgewater and 
engaged with his father in the manufacture of 
shovels. Thus lie acquired at an early age those 
habits of industry and that practical knowledge of 
the craft of the iron worker which were the foun¬ 
dation aud means of his future great success. Soon 
after his marriage lie began the uni nu fact me of 
shovels on his ow n account, removing to Easton in 
the autumn of 1804, where he built the first factory 
for making the famous Ames shovels. For six 
years after his father’s death he resided in Ply¬ 
mouth, manufacturing shovels for another com¬ 
pany, and returning to 
Easton in 1814 he built a 
factory for the manufac¬ 
ture of cotton goods and 
later cotton machinery. 

This factory was subse¬ 
quently destroyed by fire, 
aud he thereafter de¬ 
voted himself exclusively 
to the mauu fact ure aud 
improvement of shovels 
and spades. He sought 
constantly to improve 
the quality of his work, 
and allowed no defect 
iu any implcmeut that 
bore bis name. He 
brought to the busiuess 
unusual physical aud 
mental energy, to which 
lie added a large busi¬ 
ness capacity. In 1844 
business, transferring the management to liis sons, 
Oakes and Oliver, under the firm name of Oliver 
Ames A Sons. In addition to valuable improve¬ 
ments made iu the manufacture of shovels, he was 
the inventor of a number of other useful devices, 
including the furnace water-back and the iron 
w T heel-huh. lie took a deep interest in public 
affairs. He was a member of the low er branch of 
the state legislature in 1828-29 and again iu 1833-34, 
aud served as state senator iu 1845. At one time 
lie served as surveyor of highways of Easton. Mr. 
Ames w r as also successful as an organizer of labor. 
Considerate and just in all his relations with his 
men, his employees felt that he was their friend 
and served him loyally, lie w r as married in 1803, 
to Susannah, daughter of Oakes Angicr, a promi¬ 
nent lawyer of Bridgewater. Their children w r ere: 
Oakes, who w’as member of congress; Horatio; 
Oliver, who became president of the Union Pacific 
railroad; Angicr ; William Leonard; Sarah Angier; 
John and Harriet. Oliver Ames died in Easton, 
Mass., Sept. 11, 1863. A tablet to his memory iu 
the Unitarian church at North Easton testifies 
that he was the founder of the Unitarian society 
iu that place. 

AMES, Oliver, manufacturer and capitalist, 
was born at Plymouth, Mass., Nov. 5, 1807, third 
son of Oliver and Susannah (Angier) Ames. His 
early boyhood and youth w T ere passed in assisting 
his father in mechanical and agricultural wrnrk, so 
that very early in life he became expert in the use 
of tools and a thorough workman in every branch 
of the shovel manufacture. In the public schools 
he stood at the head of his class, and before attain- 
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ing his majority became much interested in de¬ 
bating clubs and lycenms, which were at that time 
very popular. After attending Franklin Academy 
in North Andover, he entered the law office of 
Hon. William Baylies at West Bridgewater, but 
the increasing demands of his father’s shovel busi¬ 
ness called for his aid, and he abandoned his inten¬ 
tion of practicing law, and entered into a partner¬ 
ship with his brother, Oakes Ames, which was 
destined to continue for over forty years. After 
the organization of the firm of Oliver Ames A Sons 
in 1844, the development of the business was rapid, 
and in twenty-five years the increase in product 
was sixfold. To provide for this vast increase of 
production additional shops were built in North 
Easton and Braintree in 1823, and at Canton in 
1844. Up to the close of 18G0 Mr. Ames’ energies 
had been devoted solely to his personal business, 
with the exception of the years 1852 and 1857, 
when he served in the Massachusetts senate. In 
1855 he and his brother Oakes built the Easton 
Branch railroad, and after this he became inter¬ 
ested in the important railroad enterprises which 
made their names famous. A1 hough Oakes Ames 
took the initiative in constructing the Union Pa¬ 
cific railroad, yet the prosecution and completion 
of this great enterprise were owing to the united 
efforts of the two brothers, and had it not been for 
the indomitable energy and perseverance of Oliver 
Ames, the Union Pacific railroad would not have 
been constructed in the allotted time. lie was 
elected, in 18GG, to succeed Gen. John A. I)ix as 
president of the railroad, 
and held that office dur¬ 
ing its construction and 
until March, 1871; tlirongh 
more than four years of 
its severest trials and most 
difficult operations. With 
increasing familiarit 3 r with 
the needs of the enterprise 
he soon brought order ont 
of confusion. Inflexible, 
prompt and efficient, he 
overcame some of the great¬ 
est obstacles to the road, 
and was a director in it 
/' until his death. IJis cap¬ 
acity, sound sense and inte- 
> grity caused him to be 
sought for in other posi¬ 
tions of responsibility, as 
president or director in 
various financial institn- 
tions, in manufacturing corporations, and in rail¬ 
road and steamboat companies. lie was of a calm 
and placid nature, of courteous manners, of simple 
yet cultivated tastes, ami in the pressing demands 
of business he took time for mental culture, re¬ 
ligious duty, and social and domestic enjo 3 r ments. 
lie w T as for man 3 T 3 r ears first vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Total Abstinence Societ 3 r . lie con¬ 
tributed freely to the educational interests of Eas¬ 
ton, and to the endowment of the higher institu¬ 
tions of learning in Massachusetts and other states. 
He was a member of the Unitarian religious society 
of North Easton, and built for that society a clmrcli 
and parsonage, and gave a ccmeteiy to the village, 
leaving in his will funds to keep them in repair. 
Besides these gifts to his own parish he erected 
and gave to the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
North Easton its present church edifice, and be¬ 
queathed a fund for a town library, lie was mar¬ 
ried, .Iune 11 , 1833, to Sarah, daughter of lion. 
Howard Lotbrop of Easton, Mass., and had one 
son, Frederick Lothrop, and one daughter, Helen 




Angier Ames. He died at North Easton, Mass., 
March 9, 1877. 

AMES, Frederick Lothrop, manufacturer and 
capitalist, was born at Easton, Mass., June 8 , 1835, 
only sonof Oliver and Sarah (Lothrop) Ames. Ilis 
father was the third son of the first Oliver Ames, 
whose wife was Susannah 
Angier, and who founded 
the shovel works in 1803 
which have since become 
known all over the world. 

Ilis mother was the onl 3 r 
daughter of Howard Loth¬ 
rop of Easton. Frederick L. 

Ames received his prepara¬ 
tory education at Concord, 

Mass., and at Phillips 
Exeter Academy; he then 
entered the sophomore class 
of Harvard University, and 
was graduated in 1854. 

Soon after graduation he 
entered the office of Oliver 
Ames A Sons in North 
Easton, lie was made a 
partner in 1SG3, and when 
the firm was reorganized in 
1870. he became treasurer 
position which he held until his death. ’ Although 
Mr. Ames always retained his interest in the shovel 


't&sls r v e 
of the corporation. & 




business of bis ancestors, it is in the larger field 
of railroad and similar enterprises that he distin¬ 
guished himself, lie was a director of many rail¬ 
roads. including the Union Pacific ; was vice- 
president of the Old Colon 3 r Hailroad, and director 
in tin? Old Colony Steamboat Co. Besides his 
official connections with railroads, Mr. Ames’ 


remarkable business abilities found employment 
in man 3 r other directions, both public and private, 
lie was president of the First National Bank of 
Easton.the North Easton Savings Bank, the Hoosac 
Tunnel Dock and Elevator Co., a director in the 
New England Trust Co., Old Colony Trust Co., 
Bay* State Trust Co., American Loan and Trust 
Co., all of Boston, the Mercantile Trust Co. of 
New York, General Electric Co., and man 3 r others. 
A man of great public spirit and interested in every 
worthy cause, he was president of the Home for 
Incurables, trustee of the Children's Hospital, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, the McLean Insane 
Asylum, and the Kindergarten for the Blind, and 
director in the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston. 
For manv 3 r cars he was warmly devoted to the in¬ 
terests of Harvard University, and at the time of 
his death was a member of the corporation. 
Through his liberality the Arnold Arboretum and 
botanical department of the university were 
enabled to grealty extend their usefulness. For 
nearly thirty 3 r ears Mr. Ames was an active mem¬ 
ber of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
for a long time one of its vice-presidents and a 
member of the finance committee. He was also 
for many 3 ’ears a trustee of the Massachusetts 
Soeiet 3 r for the Promotion of Agriculture. Mr. 
Ames was a generous patron of horticulture. Ilis 
country home at North Easton was one of the 
most beautiful estates in New England. The 
large greenhouse, always open to the public, con¬ 
tained at the time of his death as one of the finest 
collections of orchids in the world. Taking great 
interest in his native town, he built the handsome 
railroad station, and with his mother and sister 
largoty increased the bequest left by his father to 
build, equip and endow a public library. In poli¬ 
tics originally a Whig, he later became a Republican, 
and in 1872 lie was elected to the Massachusetts state 
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senate. He took an active part in the affairs of 
Unity Church (Unitarian) in North Easton, and the 
First Church in Boston. He was a man of strict 
integrity, sound judgment, a strong and cultivated 
intellect, a self poised, self-respecting, vigorous 
character, conversant with ami interested in all the 
great questions of the day, with decided literary 
and intellectual tastes; a lover of the beautiful in 
nature and art. He was married June 7, i860, to 
Rebecca Caroliue, only child of Janies Blair of 
St. Louis, Mo., and their children were: Helen 
Angier, Oliver, Mary Shreve, Frederick Lothrop 
and John Stanley Ames. Mr. Ames died Sept. 
13, 1893. 

BOOTHBY, Alonzo, surgeon, was born at 
Athens, Somerset co., Me., March 5, 1840, son of 
Nathaniel and Mart ha 31. (Knight) Boothby. His 
first American ancestor was Henry Boothby, a 
native of England, who brought his wife and 
family from Ireland to Maine in 1720. The line 
of descent is traced through their sou Samuel and 

his wife, Esther-; their son Nathaniel 

and his wife, Susan Thompson ; and their son 
Samuel and his wife, Sally Hanson, who w T ere Dr. 
Boothby’s grandparents. Dr. Boothby’s early edu¬ 
cation was obtained at Athens Academy, and at 
Kent’s llill. He began the study of medicine with 
a I)r. Kinsman, the leading physician in Athens, 
and after attending two courses of lectures at 
Bowdoin College, continued his studies under Dr. 
David Conant in New York city. During the 
civil war he served in the Union army as surgical 
dresser, acting as cadet, and while pursuing this 
work took a course in the Georgetown Medical 
College, D. C. , from which he received Iiisdiploma 
in March, 1863. Later he became contract surgeon 
under Dr. Bliss, assigned to the Patent Office and 
Armory Square general hospitals, and in 1864 was 
commissioned first assistant surgeon to the second 
United States colored regiment, with which lie 
remained a year as principal surgeon. In 1865 
he returned to his home in Maine, but after prac¬ 
ticing two years iu Wilton, Me. lie settled in Boston. 
He became visiting physician to the Homeopathic 
dispensary, and was made a lecturer in the Boston 
University school of medicine soon after its 
establishment in 1873. He spent the year 1883 in 
the great hospitals of Berlin, Vienna and London, 
ami shortly after his return to Bostou relinquished 
general practice and devoted himself exclusively 
to surgery. He opened a private hospital on Wor¬ 
cester square iu 1889, one of the largest in Boston, 
which he conducted while continuing his w ork as 
surgeon to the Homeopathic hospital, and as 
professor in the Boston University school of medi¬ 
cine. He was president of the Massachusetts 
Homeopathic Medical Society, the Boston Home¬ 
opathic Society, the Massachusetts Surgical and 
Gynecological Society, and a member of the 
American Institute of Homeopathy. Dr. Boothby 
was married April 29, 1863. to Maria Adelaide, 
daughter of Reuben Stodder of Athens, Me., and 
had one son, Walter Meredith Boothby, also a phys¬ 
ician. Ile died in Boston .Mass., Feb. 8, 1902. 

WOODRUFF, Theodore Tuttle, inventor, 
was bora near AYatertown, N. Y., April 8, 1811, 
son of Simeon and Rosana (Adams) Woodruff, 
both natives of Connecticut. He was brought up 
on his father’s farm, and received such education 
as the country schools at that period afforded. At 
the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to a wagon- 
maker at AYatertown, N. Y., and subsequently 
was employed by the Terre Haute and Alton rail¬ 
road, being master car builder during 1856-57. 
His genius for invention developed at an early age. 
In 1829 he invented a reaping machine embracing 


the essential features of reapers that were later put 
ou the market, but his neighbors discouraged the 
idea on the ground that it would deprive the 
laborers of the country ot their means of livelihood. 
While traveling on a railroad at uight he first con¬ 
ceived the idea of a sleeping car with lower and 
upper berths. After working out the details he 
produced a working model iu 1854, and received 
liis first patent Dec. 2, 1856. This patent covered 
“a method of constructing the seats of railroad 
cars so that they can be readily converted into 
couches of sufficient length to enable passengers to 
lie down comfortably.*’ This original inventiou 
provided for couches at three different levels, in¬ 
stead of the present-day upper and lower berth. 
The lowest couch was below the line of the seats, 
and was sufficiently large to accommodate two 
persons; the back of the seats was converted into 
a second couch to hold one person; and a‘ third 
couch was in the nature of a hinged shelf, which 
was let down from the upper part of the car. The 
car seats were arranged in pairs facing each other as 
they are in the modern sleeping car, and the conelies 
were parallel to the length of the ear, so that in 
the main this invention of Woodruff is the same as 
that in use to-day. lie built his first practical car in 
the shop of T. AA r . Mason A Co. of Springfield, 
Mass., in October, 1857. While the invention 
of the sleeping-car is commonly associated w T ith 
other names, the credit for the original idea, for 
priorit}' of patent, and for having constructed 
under his patents the first practical sleeping-car 
rightly belongs to Theodore T. Woodruff. After 
receiving his patents he formed the firm of T. T. 
Woodruff A Co., consisting of himself in partner¬ 
ship with George R Dyke man, 

John S. Miller and Orville AY. 

Childs, and a car was put in 
actual operation on the New 
York Central railroad. The 
officials were slow to appre¬ 
ciate its merits and possibilities, 
and while Woodruff was trying 
to demonstrate these features 
the company charged him full 
fare for the trips he made in 
his own car. His company 
built some twenty cars, and 
installed them on various 
railroad lines iu the East and 
middle A Vest, when they were 
brought to the attention of the 
Pennsylvania railroad officials. 

Andrew Carnegie, who was then 
an employee in the office of 
Thomas A. Scott, general super¬ 
intendent, gives an interesting account of their in¬ 
troduction in his book “ Triumphant Democracy. 0 
Later the Central Transportation Co., of which 
AA r oodruff was president, was organized with a 
paid-up capital of $2,200,000, for the purpose of 
building and operating sleeping ears under his 
patents. After developing an extensive and suc¬ 
cessful business it became involved in a protracted 
and bitter litigation with the company formed by 
George M. Pullman over the infringement of the 
AYoodruff patents, and while the decision of the 
court was in its favor and it secured judgmeut 
against the Pullman company,no part of the judg¬ 
ment was ever collected and by a strange miscar¬ 
riage of justice the Pullman company continued to 
use the Woodruff patents and prospered, while the 
Central Transportation Co. was practically ruined 
and the rightful inventor’s name became almost 
entirely forgotten. Air. \\ oodniff’s other inven¬ 
tions consisted of a coffee huller, a new process 
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and apparatus for manufacturing indigo, a survey¬ 
ing instrument, a steam plow, a steam locomotive, 
a folding bed, and a steamship propeller. He 
acquired a handsome fortune from his various 
patents and enterprises, and retired from active 
business at the age of tifty-four years, settling in 
Mansfield, O. In I860 he removed to Philadelphia, 
and became the proprietor of the Norris Iron Co. 
of Norristown. His entire fortune was lost in the 
financial panic of 1873. Mr. Woodruff was mar¬ 
ried, July 25, 1833, to Eliza Lord, daughter of 
Joshua llemenway, and had one son. George J., 
and one daughter. Ella, wife of Isador I. Gerson. 
He died in Philadelphia, Pa. May 2, 1892. 

GARDINER, Edward Gardiner, biologist, 
was born in New York city, July 29, 1854, son of 
Edward Gardiner and Sophia Harrison (Mifflin) 
Gardiner. His earliest American ancestor w’as 
George Gardiner, who emigrated from England 
to America in 1035. and settled at Aqnidneek. R. I. 
In the early part of the 18th century Dr. Sylvester 
Gardiner, the great-grandson of the settler, moved 
to Boston, where his family have since resided. 
Edward Gardiner was educated at the Boston Latin 
School. He was prepared to enter Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, but a trouble with his eyes prevented him 
from doing so. Having made the acquaintance 
of Prof. Alpheus Hyatt (q.v.), he became inter¬ 
ested in natural science, and worked under Prof. 
Hyatt as a student at the Museum of Natural 
History of Boston, lie later studied at the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, was graduated 
in 1882 with the degree of the Ph. B. and went 
abroad to continue his scientific studies, receiving 
the degree of Pli.P. from the university of Leipzig 
in 1884. Returning from abroad he entered the 
laboratory of Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, and a year 
later was appointed successively "assistant and in¬ 
structor, serving during 1885-92. Meanwhile, in 
1888, he had been elected a member of the original 
board of trustees of the Marine Biological Labora¬ 
tory at Wood's 1 loll, and with the exception of a 
brief intermission before 1890 served continuously 
from the first session < f the laboratory until his 
death, lie was clerk of the corporation during 
1895-1902 and from 1900 until he died, and he was 
also secretary of the board of trustees during 1896- 
1902. Ilis long connection with the laboratory 
affairs and his intimate knowledge of its history 
made him one of the most important members of 
the board. In the science of biology he was a 
careful and earnest, student. Ilis original publi¬ 
cations are : “Beitriige zur lvenntniss des Epi- 
trichiuins und der Biidung des Yogclsehnabcls ” 
(1884); “Notes on the Structure of the Quills of 
the Porcupine” (1889) ; “The Origin of Death” 
(1891); “ Weismann and Man pas on the Origin of 
Death” ; “Early Development of Polychoerus 
caudatus, Mark” (1895); “The Growth of the 
Ovum, Formation of the Polar Bodies and the 
Fertilization in Polychoerus caudatus ” (1898). and 
at the time of his death he was engaged upon 
a monograph of the Turkellaris Acoela, which was 
to have been his principal scientific work. Dr. 
Gardiner was married April 0, 1895, to Jane G.. 
daughter of Nathaniel Hooper, who survives him 
with one son, Edward Hooper, and one daughter, 
Eugenia Gardiner. He died in Boston, Mass., 
Nov. 4. 1907. 

HADLEY, John Vestal, jurist, was born at 
Plainfield, Hendricks co., Ind., Oet. 31, 1841, son 
of Jonathan and Ara (Carter) Hadley. His first 
American ancestor was Simon lladley, who emi¬ 
grated from Ireland in 1712 and settled at Stcyniug 
Manor, Pa. From him and his wife Ruth tlie line 
of descent is traced through their son Joshna, who 


married Patience Bindley; their son Joshua; his 
son Joshua, who married Ruth Bindley; their sou 
Jeremiah, who married Mary Ilornady, and who 
were the grandparents of the subject of this sketch. 
Ilis father died when young Hadley was two years 
old. leaving his mother with the care and support 
of five small children. After a common school 
edneation, he attended Butler University, but left 
before graduating to enlist in the civil war, and 
accordingly received the complimentary degree of 
A.B. iu 1803. He served as a private in the 7th 
Indiana infantry, lie was wounded at the seeoud 
Battle of Bull Run and again at the battle of the 
Wilderness, being left on the battlefield and taken 
to a Confederate field hospital. Escaping within 
a few weeks, he was recaptured and confined at 
military prisons in Macon and Savannah, Ga.. and 
at Charleston and Columbia, S. 0. He escaped 
from the latter prison in November. 1804, and 
reached the union lines in the following month. 
The many incidents and experiences during this 
period of confinement were published by him in 
1898, with the title “Seven Months a Prisoner.” 
The book is very simply yet entertainingly written, 
and is said to be one of the most unique and inter¬ 
esting stories of real army and prison life during 
the civil war ever written. 

Returning to Indiana after 
the war. Judge Hadley 
entered the practice of 
law with J. S. Ogden at 
Danville. lie was elected 
to the state senate in 1809, 
and served for the term 
of four years. In 1888 he 
was elected to the circuit 
bench and ten years later 
to the. supreme bench, to 
which he was re-elected 
in 1904. On Jan. 2. 1899, 
lie was made chief-justice. 

Judge lladley is a generous 
giver to worthy causes 
and to deserving humanity, 
but he is conscientious and 
firm in the belief that one 
should exercise great care 
and good judgment iu 
the bestowal of charity. 

Ilis characteristic poise and knowdedge of 
the law eminently fit him for the position in 
which he has served with such distinction and 
success as a jurist. Judge Hadley was married, 
March 15, 1805, to Mary J., daughter of Samuel 
Hill of Hendricks county. Ind., and has one 
daughter, Kate B., wife of W. W. Buchanan, and 
two sons, Hugh II. and Walter G. lladley. 

TODD, Henry Alfred, educator, was born at 
Woodstock, Ill.. March 13, i854,Sonof Rev. Rich¬ 
ard Kimball and Martha (Clover) Todd. He is a 
descendant in the seventh generation from John 
Todd, of Rowley, Mass., who was born at Brad¬ 
ford, Yorkshire, England, in 1021, and who served 
as a representative to the general court of Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1804 and later. The three oldest and 
most numerously represented lines of the Todd 
family in America—Those of Virginia, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts—all emanate from the A\ est 
Riding of Yorkshire, where they were closely 
related. Reginald Todd, of York England, who 
died at Pontefract in 1010, is believed to have 
been the father of William, of Pontefract, and of 
Robert, of Bradford, the latter of whom was 
the father of Robert, who founded the Virginia 
family in 1022. William, of Pontefract married 
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Isabel Rogerson and became the father of two 
sons, William and John, the former of whom 
married Katherine Ward and had a son, Christo¬ 
pher, the founder of tbe Connecticut blanch at 
New Haven (1639). John married Alice Clayton 
at Bradford, and became tbe father of .John Todd 
(h. 1621), who founded the 
Massachusetts branch at 
Rowley in 1643. One of 
tbe promineut descendants 
of tbe Massachusetts line 
was Maj.-Gen. Paul Todd 
(175S-18io), of Albany coun¬ 
ty, N. Y. Prof. Todd's 
father, the Rev. Richard 1\. 
Todd, founded an educa¬ 
tional institution at Wood- 
stock in 1848, at present 
known as the Todd Sem¬ 
inary for Boys. Here the 
son received his early educa¬ 
tion, and in 1876 he was 
graduated at Princeton, 
securing tbe Bondi not fel¬ 
lowship in modern languages 
and the belles-lettres commencement oration. For 
four years (with intervals of study in Europe), he 
served as tutor of modern languages at Princeton, 
and during 1880-83 he was a student of Romance 
philology at the universities of Berlin. Rome, 
Madrid, and Paris. lie received personal men¬ 
tion in the French educational report for work 
done in Sanskrit. He was entrusted by the Early 
French Text Society with the task of editing, from 
the original manuscripts, one of the volumes of its 
series, entitled “ La Pantliere d’Amours,” in 
recognition of which services he was elected a life 
member. In 1883 he was appointed instructor in 
the Romance languages at the Johns Hopkins 
University, where in 1885 he received the degree 
of Pli. I). (in the Romance languages and Sanskrit), 
and was later promoted to be associate. Upon the 
organization of the LelandStanford Jr. University, 
in 1891, I)r. Todd became professor of Romance 
languages there, and first president of the Univer¬ 
sity philological association. In addition to the 
works already mentioned, be has published “Guil¬ 
laume de Dole’' (1886), embodying discoveries 
made in the library of the Vatican ; “ La Nais- 
sance du Chevalier au Cygne ” (1889), from the 
manuscripts of the Arsenal and National libraries 
in Paris, and numerous articles in “Modem Lan- 
guage Notes,*’ of which he was for many years one 
of the associate editors. He has also published an 
original edition of “ La Vie de Sainte Catherine” 
in old French, lie has occupied the chair of 
Romance philology at Columbia University, New 
York city, since 1893. Iu 1904 be was a delegate 
to the Congress of Arts and Science of the Louisi 
ana Purchase exposition at St. Louis, and in 1906 
was president of the Modern Language Association 
at its meeting held at Yale University, In 1907 
he was elected chairman of tbe modern language 
division of Columbia University. Dr. Todd was 
married at Baltimore. Md., July 30, 1891, to Mir¬ 
iam, daughter of John Stratton Gilman, of Bal¬ 
timore, and has two sons and two daughters. 

BENZENBERG, George Henry, civil en¬ 
gineer, was born in New York city, May 31, 1847, 
son of Henry B. and Christine (Rugee) Benzenberg. 
A year after his birth his parents removed to 
Detroit, Mich., where tbe son received his primary 
education in the public schools and the German - 
English Academy. In 1863 he entered the en¬ 
gineering department of the University of Mich¬ 
igan, where he came under the tuition of the eminent 


educator, Prof. De Volson Wood, and four years 
later was graduated C. E. During his second year 
in college he was appointed recorder on tbe United 
States lake survey, and was reappointed at the end 
of his third and fourth years, serving also as assist¬ 
ant on the primary triangulation of the Great 
Lakes. Realizing the greater possibilities in the 
field of railroad engineering, he accepted a position 
as tmnsitmun ou the Iowa division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee A St. Paul Railroad in 1869. Sub¬ 
sequently he designed and constructed the iron ore 
shipping (locks at Milwaukee for the Bayvicw 
Iron W orks, as well as the track system of that 
extensive plant, which is now a part of tin* Illinois 
Steel Co., and in 1871 he took charge of the location 
and construction of a large part of the Milwaukee 
and Northern Railroad. After serving as assistant 
city engineer of Milwaukee for ten years, he suc¬ 
ceeded Moses Lane as city engineer upon the 
latter’s death in 1882, and held the office for seven¬ 
teen years. His duties included, besides those of 
city engineer, the entire management of the water 
department and presidency of the board of public 
works. His incumbency lias been most extensively 
beneficial to tbe city at large, many of the most 
important municipal improvements being due to 
his initiative and determination, and tbe entire 
municipal work of Milwaukee was developed on 
more permanent and broader lines and with full 
cognizance of the rapid growth of the city. Street 
pavements were made of more permanent char¬ 
acter, iron bridges replaced wooden structures, 
viaducts were built across the valleys and some of 
the first hascnle bridges erected ; relief sewers 
were built to stop the frequent tloodingof the low- 
lying business sections, and all public squares and 
grounds were improved and developed into parks, 
lie introduced the use of water meters ; designed a 
new water-work tunnel, and constructed it after 
being abandoned by tbe contractors ; constructed 
a new high service pumping station, which served 
as a model for other pump¬ 
ing stations, installed the 
first triple expansion 
pumping-engine, and de¬ 
signed and constrncted the 
Milwaukee River Hush¬ 
ing tunnel, whereby the 
riverissupplied with 420,- 
000,000 to 450,000,000 gal¬ 
lons of cold lake water 
each day, restoring it to 
a very clear condition 
notwithstanding its pollu¬ 
tion by the sewers of the 
city. Ilis advice was 
frequently sought in tbe 
municipal work of other 
cities asau arbiter in eases 
of dispute. He repeatedly 
acted as consulting en¬ 
gineer for Chicago, Kansas 
City, Cleveland, Toledo, 

New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
and smaller cities, as well 
as many private corporations. In Cleveland he 
successfully recovered and completed the new large 
water-works tunnel under Lake Erie after the 
work bad been abandoned by the contractors and 
many lives had been lost, and in Cincinnati be is 
identified with the completion of the great new 
water supply system. Mr. Benzenberg was 
president of the American Society of Civil En¬ 
gineers in 1907-08; president of the American 
Water Works Association in 1893 and was tbe first 
active president of tbe American Society of Muni- 
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cipal Improvements (1894-96), of which he was one 
of the organizers. He is also a member of the 
board of trustees of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. He was married Dec. 10, 1879, to 
Allic, daughter of George Wolf rum, of .Milwaukee, 
and has one daughter. 

SMITH, Owen Lun West, clergyman and 
diplomat, was born at Giddensville, Sampson co., 
N. C., May 18, 1851, son ofOllen Smith and Maria 
llieks. When but a boy he was carried into the 
Confederate army as a servant, but happening to 
be at home when Sherman’s army advanced on its 
triumphant march from the South, when he was 
less than fourteen years of age, he left his mother 
and accompanied Sherman’s army northward in 
search of liberty. lie was at the battle of Ben- 
tousville, and marched with his regiment to Wash¬ 
ington by way of Petersburg, Richmond, Fred- 
crieksburg and Alexandria. After quitting the 
army he saw many hardships but surmounted them 
and by perseverance acquired an education, which 
he received in the common schools of North Caro¬ 
lina, and at the University of South Carolina 
during 1874-70, where he also read law. He first 
taught school in 1871, and during 1873-74 lie was 
a magistrate in South Carolina. lie entered the 
ministry of the African Methodist Episcopal church 
in 1881. After the Republican victory of 1890, 
Mr. Smith was appointed minister resident and 
consul-general of the United States to the republic 
of Liberia, his eamlidaey being endorsed by the 
governor and t.he leading state officials of North 
Carolina. He retained this position until 1902, 
when he returned to the United States. The de¬ 
gree of D. D. was conferred upon him by Living¬ 
stone College in 1898. Mr. Smith was married 
twiee: in 1878, to Lucy A. Jackson of Whiteville, 
N. C., who died July 6, 1891; and Nov. 29, 1892, 
to Adora Estella Oden of Beaufort, N. C., and has 
two children. 

BANCROFT, Wilder Dwight, chemist, was 
born at Middletown, II. I., Oct. 1, 1807, sou of 
John Chandler and Louisa TNI ills (Denny) Bancroft. 
Ilis first American ancestor was Thomas Bancroft, 
who was married at Dedham, Massachusetts,in 1648. 
His wife was Elizabeth Metcalf, and the line of 
descent is traeed through their son Thomas, who 
married Sarah Poole; their son Samuel, who mar¬ 
ried Sarah Lumson; their son Samuel, who mar¬ 
ried Lydia Parker; their son Aaron (q. v.), who 
married Lueretia Chandler, and their son George 
(q. v.), who married Sarah Dwight., and who was 
the grandfather of the subject of this sketch. lie 
was educated at the Adams academy, the Roxbury 
Latin school, and at Harvard University, being 
graduated at the last in 1888. lie continued his 
studies at the university of Leipzig, where he re¬ 
ceived t he degree of Ph.D. in 1892. He beeame 
assistant professor of physical chemistry at Cornell 
University in 1895, and has since beeu connected 
with that institution, serving as professor of phys¬ 
ical chemistry si nee 1903. The speeial fields of 
physical chemistry in which he has beeu most 
active are electromotive forces, ternary mixtures, 
electrochemistry, alloys, the problems connected 
with the phase rule, and the chemistry of light. 
His book, “ The Phase Rule*’ (1897), was the first 
work on that important subject excepting the 
pamphlet by Meyerlioffer, and Prof. Bancroft was 
therefore the first. American who attempted to do 
justice to the great achievement of Gibbs, to whom 
the phase rule is due. Prof. Bancroft has always 
been a fertile writer, and probably his greatest 
single service to the scienee in America has been 
his publication of the “ Journal of Physical Chem¬ 
istry,” of whieh he has been editor since 1897. In 


it have appeared many of the most important 
papers on that subject which have been written by 
Americans, including a large number from his own 
pen. Prof. Bancroft’s wide interest in the subject 
of chemistry, his thorough knowledge, his fear¬ 
lessness in getting at the truth, his clearness of 
thinking, and his originality all contribute to mak¬ 
ing his work of an assured and lasting value, and 
to placing him among the first rauk of leading 
American chemists. He is a member of the Amer¬ 
ican Chemieal Society, the American Physical So¬ 
ciety, the American Electrochemical Society, of 
which lie was president in 1905, the Franklin In¬ 
stitute, of Philadelphia, the Washington Academy 
of Sciences, the American Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Seience, and the Deutsche Bunscn- 
Gesellsehaft. lie was married at Middlebury, Vt., 
June 19, 1895, to Katharine Meece, daughter of 
Arthur Bott of New York, and has two daughters, 
Mary Warner aiul Hester, and two sons, John 
Chandler and George Bancroft. 

MAY, Charles Henry, physician, was born in 
Baltimore, Md., Aug. 7,1861, son of Henry and Hen¬ 
rietta (Oppenheimcr) May. He received hiseduca- 
tion in public and private schools, attended the Col¬ 
lege of the City- of New York (1877-78), the New 
York College of Pharmac}", 
where he was graduated in 
1879, winning a gold medal, 
and the College of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons, New 
York, where he was gradu¬ 
ated in 1883, receiving two 
Harscn prizes and a medal for 
clinical reports. lie spent 
eighteen months as interne 
in Mt. Sinai hospital in 1883- 
84, and after two years in 
general practice he went 
abroad to study diseases of 
the eye and ear under Profs, 
von Graefe and Sehwartze 
in Halle, Germany, and at 
the elinies of Vienna. Sinee 
his return in 1887 lie has 
devoted himself to the eye 
and ear exclusively. He 
was assistant to Drs. Cornelius R. Agnew, Emil 
Gruening and Herman Knapp, and was clinical 
assistant to Drs. Seguin and Francis Delafield. 
During 1883-1903, he was clinical assistant, instruc¬ 
tor ami chief of the eye clinic of the College of Phy¬ 
sicians and Surgeons. He is consulting ophthalmie 
surgeon to the Gouverneur, French, Italian, and Red 
Cross hospitals, New York,and attending ophthal¬ 
mic and aural surgeon at New York eity hospital, 
Randall’s Island, and Mt.. Sinai hospital. Early in 
his career Dr. May conducted a series of experiments 
to determine whether it was possible to transplant 
an eyeball from one animal to another. He was 
successful with animals, but upon attempting 
to implant a rabbit’s e} T eball into the humau socket 
the experiment was a failure. Among the impor¬ 
tant papers written by him are: “Enucleation 
with Transplantation and Reimplantation of Eyes 
(1886)”; “Transplantation of a Rabbit’s Eye into 
the Human Orbit (1887)”; “Scarlatinous Otitis” 
(1889) ; “ A Resume of Experience in the Aural 
Clinic of Prof. Sehwartze, in Halle, Germany,” 
(1889); “ The Constitutional Factor in Diseases and 
Errors of the Eye” (1891); “The Early Eye Symp¬ 
toms in Chronic Alcoholism” (1891); “The Preven¬ 
tion and Treatment of Ophthalmia Neonatorum, 
and the Necessity for More Efficient Legislation 
to Prevent Blindness from this Cause” (1895); 
“Mixed Forms of Trachoma and Spring Catarrh” 
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(189G); “ The Treatmentof Coutusionsof the Lids” 
(1897); “ Restoration of the Conjunctival Cul-de- 
Sae in a Case of Total Syinblepharon ” (1899) ; 
“ Acute Intlamination of the .Middle Ear Complicat¬ 
ing Scarlet Fever and Measles” (1899); “ A Case of 
Cerebral Abscess, with Operation” (1900); "A 
Series of Mastoid Operations ” (1901); Trans¬ 
plantation of a Large Wolff Graft, Forming a New 
Lining of the Orbit, and Permitting the Wearing of 
an Artificial Eye ” (1901); “A Case of Microph¬ 
thalmos with Upper-Lid Cyst ”(1901) and “Gon¬ 
orrheal Ophthalmia in Children ” (1900). lie is the 
author of “ Manual of Diseases of the Eye” (1900), 
which passed through six editions and is universally 
popnlaras a textbook botli for students and general 
practitioners, having been translated into the Ger¬ 
man, French, Italian, Dutch, Spanish and Japanese 
languages. He is also one of the editors of “ Oph¬ 
thalmology,” a quarterly journal on the eye. Dr. 
May is a member of the American Academy of Medi¬ 
cine; New York Academy of Medicine; New York 
eonuty and state medical societies; American Medi¬ 
cal Association; American Ophthalmological Soci¬ 
ety; American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otology; American Otological Soeicty; New York 
Otologieal Society; American Medical Editors As¬ 
sociation; Metropolitan Medical Society, and .Medi¬ 
cal Society of Greater New York, lie was married 
Nov. 7, 1893, to Rosalie, daughter of Charles C. 
Alien, of New York. 

MAYO, William James, physieian and surgeon, 
was born at Lc Sueur, Minn., June 29, 1801, son 
of William Worrall and Louise Abigail (Wright) 
Mayo. Ilis father was a member of an old English 
family who resided for many generations at New 
Barns, Eceles township, .Manchester, England. 
He came to America in 1840, studied medicine at 
the Indiana State Medical College, and was gradu¬ 
ated at the Missouri State University in 1853. He 
was an army surgeon stationed at various posts in 
the West, and later took an important part in the 
settlement of Minnesota. He practiced his pro¬ 
fession at Lafayette. Ind., and subsequently in 
Rochester, Minn. William J. Mayo was educated 
in the public schools of Rochester and the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, being graduated at the medical 
department of the latter in 1883, and at once be¬ 
came associated with his father in the practice of 
medicine. In 1883 a tornado swept through the 
valley inwhieh Rochester lies, killing and injuring 
eighty people, and then it was that Dr. Mayo and 
his father came prominently before the pnblie. 
At that time the listers of St. Franeis had a con¬ 
vent school in Rochester, and under the direction 
of the elder I)r. Mayo they nursed the wounded. 
This experience largely influenced the building of 
St. Mary’s hospital by the Sisters of St. Franeis, 
which was started in a small way, with Dr. Mayo, 
Sr., as surgeon in charge. I)r/William J. Mayo 
with his father and his brother, I)r. Charles II. 
Mayo, developed a elinie that made Rochester, 
Minn., a surgical Mecea famous the world over. 
No other similar hospital in the world records any¬ 
thing like its list of operations. The brothers per¬ 
form more than twenty operations a day, and in 
recent years over 5000 operations have been per¬ 
formed at the hospital annually. This record has 
been accomplished entirely through the efforts, 
personality and remarkable skill of the Mayo 
brothers. The seeret of their sneeess is a whole- 
sonled love of their work, supplemented by ambi¬ 
tion, ingenuity, resourcefulness, and good man¬ 
agement. They keep fully abreast of the times, 
and are always in search of new methods and sys¬ 
tems, regularly visiting other leading elinies in 
the United States and Europe to study new ideas. 


With a rare combination of personal manual skill, 
good judgment, alertness to every promising new 
thing, and ability to combine all into a working 
whole, l)r. .Mayo lias set a standard of effectiveness 
which is recognized throughout the entire surgieal 
world. I)r. Mayo received the degrees of A.M. 
from the University of Michigan in 1899; F.H.C.S. 
from the University of Edinburgh in 1905; LL.D. 
from the University of Toronto in 1906; LL. D. from 
the University of Maryland in 1907, and I).Sc. from 
the I niversity of Michigan in 1908. He is a member 
of the American Medical Association of w hich I 13 
was president during 1905-06, and is a fellow of the 
American Surgical Association. IK* w r as married, 
Nov. 20, 1884, to Ilattie May, daughter of Eleazer 
Damon of Rochester, Minn., and has two daughters, 
Phoebe G. and Carrie L. Mayo. 

CARMALT, William Henry, surgeon, was 
born at Friendsville, Susquehanna co.,Pa., Ang. 
3, 1836. son of Caleb and Sarah (Price) Carmalt. 
Ilis father, a member of the Soeicty of Friends, 
bought a large tract of wild land in Susquehanna 
eount.y in 1829, and removing there from Philadel¬ 
phia lived to see it developed by a class of indus¬ 
trious and prosperous farmers. It was his earnest 
desire that his children should settle around him in 
the country lie felt be had been the means of redeem¬ 
ing from the wilderness, but his second son, Wil¬ 
liam, was not in accord with the life thus presented 
to him. llebcgan the study of medicine in 1857, at 
the Boylstou Preparatory School of Medicine, 
Cambridge, Mass., under I)r. Jeffries Wyman, 
completing his course at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York, in 1861. After serving 
a year as interne in St. Luke’s hospital in that city, 
he established himself in praetiee there, lie at 
first turned his attention to the study of diseases 
of the eye, and was successively assistant surgeon 
and surgeon to the New York Eye and Ear infirm¬ 
ary, and visiting surgeon to the Ophthalmic divis¬ 
ion of Charity hospital. In 1867 he was appointed 
assistant commissioner to the New YY>rk State 
Agricultural Society, to investigate the snbjeet of 
abort ins among the dairy cows of the state. Desiring 
to make some special studies in pathological anat¬ 
omy lie went to Europe, in 1870, and spent four 
years in Vienna, Breslau, Strassbnrg, and Paris. 
In the winter of 1876 he was appointed to teach 
ophthalmology in the medical department of Yale 
College. In 1879 he was made professor of oph¬ 
thalmology and otology, and in 1881 was trans¬ 
ferred tot he chair of the principles and practice of 
surgery. Resigning in 1907 he was made emeritus . 
During 1877-1908 he was one of the attending 
surgeons of the New Ilaven hospital, after which 
he became one of its consulting staff, at the same 
time aetiug as consulting surgeon to the St. 
Vincent’s hospital. Bridgeport, Conn., and to the 
Middlesex hospital, Middletown, Conn. lie is a 
fellow of the American Surgical Association, of 
which he was president in 1907-8, and a member 
of the American Ophthalmological Society and the 
American Otologieal Society. lie was married 
Dee. 8, 1863, to Laura W., daughter of William 
Samuel Johnson, of Stratford, Conn. 

BOGERT, Marston Taylor, chemist, was bom 
at Flushing, N. Y., Apr. 18, 1868 ; son of Henry 
Augustine and Mary Bowne (Lawrence) Bogert. 
Ilis earliest American ancestor w T as Jan Louwe 
(Laurens) Bogert, a native of Schoonrewocrd uear 
Leerdam, Holland, who emigrated on the ship De 
Boutc Koe (The Spotted Cow), to New Amsterdam 
in May or June, 1663, settling in Bedford (Brooklyn) 
L. I. Subsequently lie bought the Montague farm 
in Harlem, which was called Bogert’s Point, at 
about 100th street. w r here he resided for about 
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thirty- five years. He was magistrate in Harlem 
in 1075-76. By his wife, Cornelia Everts, he 
had a son Claes (Nicholas) who was married to 
Belletje Van Schaiek. Their son John was mar¬ 
ried to Hannah (Anna) Peck , their son John, to 
Abigail Quick ; their son Peter, to Mary Law¬ 
rence ; their son Ilenry Kneeland, to Mary Eliza¬ 
beth Bogert, these being the grandparents of Prof. 
Bogert. John Bogert 2d was alderman in 1756-06 
and kept the records of the provincial convention 
in his house (1776). Marston Taylor Bogert was 
educated at Flushing institute, at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, where he was graduated in 1800, and at 
the school of mines of the same institution, where 
he was graduated in the chemistry course in 1804. 
He was assistant in organic chemistry, Columbia 
University, 1804-6 ; tutor, 1806 ; instructor during 
1896-1000; adjunct professor, 1000-04, and became 
professor in 1004. He has been a member of the 
executive council of the New York section of the 
American Chemical Society since 1900, one of its 
representatives upon the council of the New York 
Scientific Alliance, 1900-03, vice-chairman, 1900- 
01, chairman, 1901-02; librarian of the society, 
1898-99; vice-president, 1901-02, president, 1907- 
08 ; member of the board of reviewers for the 
“ Review of American Chemical Research,” 1892-7, 
and assistant editor (for organic chemistry) of 

Chemical Abstracts.” In 1906 Prof. Bogert was 
awarded the William II. Nichols medal of the 
New York section of the American Chemical 
Society, given for the first time in 1904, which is 
awarded for the best paper presented during the 
previous season, embodying the results of original 
research in chemistry, not before made public. 
Prof. Bogert’s researches dealt with new methods 
of synthesis and a study of certain properties of 
quinazoline compounds. He is a fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (member general committee, 1900) ; and 
of the Chemical Society of London ; member of 
the English Society of Chemical Industry (vice- 
president) in 1905 ; one of the founders of the 
Chemists’ Club of New York, of which lie became 
president in 1908; Columbia College Alumni As¬ 
sociation ; Alumni Association of Schools of 
Science of Columbia University : Deutsche Chem- 
isehe Gesellschaft ; Societe Chimique de Paris ; 
Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Delta Phi, and other 
societies lie is a contributor to the “School of 
Mines Quarterly ” and the 41 Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Chemical Society. ” Prof. Bogert was married 
at Flushing, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1893, to Charlotte 
E., daughter of John W. lloogland, and has 
two daughters. 

SHELDON, Samuel, electrician, was born at 
Middlebury, Vt., March 8, 1862, son of Ilarmon 
Alexander and Mary (Bass) Sheldon, grandson of 
Samuel and Sarah (Weeks) Sheldon, and a descend¬ 
ant of the Sheldons of Brailes House, Warwick¬ 
shire, England. At the early age of thirteen years, 
he published a small four page monthly newspaper 
called the “Boys’ Herald,” and disclosed a prac¬ 
tical literary talent, childlike though it was, which 
in mature years found expression in the condensed 
and simple form and markedly attractive style 
that characterize his lectures and writings. Ile- 
was educated in the public schools and at Middle¬ 
bury College, where he excelled in mathematics, 
physics and philosophy, graduating in the class of 
1883. After remaining at his alma mater two 
years longer as instructor in mathematics, he en¬ 
tered the university" of Wurzburg, and became 
assistant to the celebrated physicist, Friedrich 
Ivohlrauseh, in the latter’s original investigations, 
including his determination of the absolute value 


of the ohm. Later he w>as university assistant in 
laboratory physics. lie was graduated in 1888 
with the degree of Pii. D. Upon his return to 
America Dr. Sheldon wais made first assistant in 
physics in the Jeilerson physical laboratory at 
Harvard University Here 
he conducted experiments 
in collaboration with Prof, 

John Trowbridge on the 
magnetism of nickel and 
tungsten and the neutral¬ 
ization of induction, the 
results of which were em¬ 
bodied in papers pre¬ 
sented before the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. From Har¬ 
vard he went to the 
Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn as professor of 
physics and electrical 
engineering, and still 
holds this position (1910). 
lie is author of “Dyna¬ 
mo Electric Machinery ” 

(1900). and “ Alternating 
Current Machines ” (1902), and editor of the fourth 
edition of Olmsted’s College Philosophy, entitled 
44 An Introduction to Natural Philosophy ” (1891), 
wdiicli has become the standard text book on 
physics in many colleges and academies. He 
was a contributor to Foster's “Electrical En¬ 
gineer’s Pocket-Book,” and has made frequent 
addresses and reports embodying the results of 
his experimental researches before learned and 
scientific societies. As a result of his experiments 
the mode of operation of electrostatic machines 
has definitely been determined, and for the first 
time their efficiency accurately measured. I)r. 
Sheldon’s ability to explain scientific principles 
and their practical application in popular language 
and make them understood by the layman, has 
brought his services in demand as a lecturer. lie 
is a member of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, serving as manager for six years, as 
vice-president for tw T o years, and president during 
1906-7, lie was also president of the New York 
Electrical Society (1902-3), honorary fellow' of the 
American Electro-Therapeutic Association and the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, member of the American Elcetro-Chemieal 
Society, the Society for the Promotion of Engineer¬ 
ing Education, the American Physical Society, and 
the National Electric Light Association, lie was 
secretary of section B of the International Elec¬ 
trical Congress in 1904, was a member of the 
electrical jury at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi¬ 
tion in St. Louis in 1904, and is president of the 
department of electricity of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, lie w r as married June 18, 
1891, to Frances W., daughter of Clark S. Putnam, 
of New' York city, and has one son, Samuel 
Sheldon, Jr. 

JACOBS, Charles Mattathias, engineer, w T as 
born at Hull, England, June 8, 1850. He w'as 
graduated under Cambridge University tutorship. 
At the age of sixteen be w'as placed as a pupil 
with the firm of Charles A William Earle, 
engineers and shipbuilders of Hull, under w hom 
he obtained a thorough mechanical training, and 
passed through their workshops and drafting 
offices. Finally he w T as appointed superintend¬ 
ent engineer in the construction of marine works. 
In 1874 he opened an office as consulting engineer 
at South Wales, practicing in marine and sub¬ 
aqueous works. In 1885, his sphere of w T ork grew 
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to such an extent that Mr Jacobs removed to 
London. In 1 889 lie came to the United States by 
the invitation of the late Austin Corbin, then 
president of the Philadelphia A Reading railroad, 
to advise on various schemes in which that gentle 
man was interested, and more especially with 
reference to designing deep tunnels for rapid 
transit between Brooklyn. New York and Jersey 
City. Mr Jacobs submitted plans for tunnels to 
run from tin* Battery, New York, as a centre, to a 
connection with the Long Island Railroad at 
Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, and the Pennsylvania 
railroad at their station in Jersey City. Tin* rapid 
transit problem in New York 
has been accomplished along 
similar lines by subways or 
shallow tunnels, and there 
have since been constructed 
tunnels from Atlantic av¬ 
enue, in Brooklyn, to a con¬ 
nection with the subway 
system at the Battery in New 
York, and from the Pennsyl¬ 
vania railroad’s station in 
Jersey City to a terminal at 
Church street, in New York, 
with passageway under Bey 
street, giving underground 
connection with the subway 
at its Fulton street and 
Broadway station In 1892, 
as chief engineer of the East 
River Gas Co., Mr Jacobs 
designed and constructed a 
tunnel of 10 feet 8 in. diameter between Havens- 
wood, on Long Island, and 71st street, New Y'ork. 
There are laid through this tunnel two large gas 
mains with a three feet gauge railway track along¬ 
side. The tunnel was driven simultaneously from 
both sides of tin* East, liver; the headings met at 
midnight of July 11, 1894, their connection com 
Dieting the pioneer tunnel under the East river. 
Mr. Jacobs was also retained by the same interests 
to build a second, and much larger, tunnel to carry 
the mains from the company's gas works at 
Astoria. Long Island, into New York city, lie is 
the originator and patentee of the new form of 
engineering in tunneling known as the sub¬ 
terranean tunnel bridge,” an entirely new form of 
tunnel construction, for which he received a master 
patent from the U. S. government and a gold 
medal award at tlie St. Louis exposition. This 
new tunnel construction was adopted by the 
Pennsylvania railroad for its tunnels under the 
Hudson river from Jersey City to New York, and 
Mr. Jacobs was chief engineer of the tunnel lines 
through which the enormous passenger traffic of 
the road is carried without change of cars to a 
terminal in the heart, of the city of New York. 
Redesigned for the New York A Jersey Railroad 
Co. twin tunnels from lloboken to Forty second 
street and Lexington avenue, New York, by way of 
Jersey City, and Christopher street and Sixth 
avenue, New York. Mr. Jacobs also designed 
and built for the Hudson and Manhattan Rail¬ 
road Co. two single track tubes to run from 
the Jersey City station of the Pennsylvania rail¬ 
road to a terminal at Church street, New York, 
with passageway connected to the subway at its 
Fulton street and Broadway station. He is chief 
engineer of the Hudson Companies, a corporation 
which was formed to construct the tunnel lines 
indicated, of the New York A Jersey and Hudson 
and Manhattan railroads, and to build extensions 
to make connection with the principal steam rail¬ 
road terminal on the New Jersey side of the North 


liver, as well as with the suburban electric lines, 
lie is also engaged in a large variety of other 
engineering works in England, India, and the 
United States and has achieved a reputation as the 
leading tunnel expert in the world. Mr. Jacobs is 
a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers’ 
ami the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Eng¬ 
land , the American Society of Civil Engineers ; 
the City of London and Royal Societies clubs of 
Loudon; the Engineers’ and Lawyers’dubs. New 
York city, ami the Automobile Club of America. 

DAVIES, John Vipond, engineer, was born at 
Swansea, South Wales. 1J, 18(52. eldest son of 
Andrew and Emily (Vipond) Davies. His father 
was a physician and justice of the peace for the 
county of Monmouth. Tin* son was educated at 
Wesleyan College, Tauntou, England, and at the 
University of London. In 1880 he was apprenticed 
as a pupil to .Messrs. Partitt A Jenkins, contracting 
engineers, of Cardiff, and was engaged with them in 
construction work on dry docks, 
mining construction and build¬ 
ing of engines, machinery, and 
engineering structural work, 
including a year’s work in the 
machine shops at the actual 
manual labor of machine con¬ 
struction. Succeeding this pu¬ 
pilage, he entered the coal mines 
of his family, John Vipond A 
Co.. Ltd., in Monmouthshire. 

England, as a surveyor, when* 
lie acquired a grounding in 
mining engineering. Thence 
he obtained an appointment 
as an assistant engineer in the 
works of the Blaenavon Coal 
and Iron Company, Ltd., in 
Monmouthshire, and engaged 
on construction work, such 
as the building of furnaces, 
mills, and erection of steel 
works machinery, as well as mining and quar¬ 
rying of iron ore. limestone and coal, the 
manufacture of fire brick materials used in the 
steel furnaces and works, and the construction of 
railroads in the development of the works. Hav¬ 
ing reached the position of chief assistant engineer 
in 1888, lie decided to go abroad, and signed arti¬ 
cles as a junior engineer of an Australian steam¬ 
ship in order to get the practical experience of 
operating engines. In the following year lie re¬ 
turned to England, and thence went direct to the 
United States, obtaining an appointment in con¬ 
nection with Mr. Charles M. Jacobs, an intimate 
friend, under Mr. Austin Corbin (then president of 
the Reading railroad) in tin* utilization of coal from 
the anthracite mines of the Reading Railroad Co., 
a line of work in which lie had had consider¬ 
able experience in England. Upon the close of this 
work. Mr Davies eoutinued with Mr. Corbin, re¬ 
moving to New York and commencing with Mr. 
Jacobs the working out of plans for the develop¬ 
ment of the Long Island railroad, and particularly 
in the ’direction of the rapid transit developments 
for New York. The association with Mr. Jacobs 
continued without a break, and in 1894 they formed 
a partnership. Mr. Davies is especially identified 
with the Long Island railroad terminal develop¬ 
ment, having been chief engineer for the Atlantic 
Avenue improvement in Brooklyn since 1898. 
lie was engaged on the construction of the East 
river gas tunnel as chief assistant engineer to 
Mr Jacobs, was chief engineer in charge of the 
construction of the West Virginia Short Line rail- 
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road, now a branch of the Baltimore A Ohio rail¬ 
road, and of the construction of the Kanawha A 
Pocahontas railroad, now a branch of the Chesa¬ 
peake A Ohio railway, lie was directly engaged 
in the early studies and work on the Pennsylvania 
railroad tunnels into New York city, then being 
carried on by his partner. Mr. Davies has been 
associated with the development of the Hudson A 
Manhattan railroad system of tunnels, since the 
commencement of the recent reorganization of the 
old concern, in conjunction with Mr. Jacobs, as 
deputy chief engineer, and is also in charge of a 
number of other very large construction enter¬ 
prises. lie is a member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, the Engineers and New York 
clubs, Pilgrims’ Society, and numerous other pro¬ 
fessional and social organizations. lie was mar¬ 
ried in 1894, to Bulk, daughter of the late Col. 
Robert Hampton Rainscv, of Pottsville, Pa. 

BANKHEAD, John Hollis, U. S. senator, 
was born at Moscow, Marion (Now Lamar) eo. 
Ala., Sept. 18, 1K42, son of James Greer and Susan 
Fleming (Hollis) Bankhead, grandson of George 
and Jane (Greer) Bankhead, and great grandson of 
James and Elizabeth (Black) Bankhead. His 
father came from the north of Ireland in the 
eighteenth century and w r as at one time principal 
owner of Pinckneyville, the county seat of Old 
Camden district. S. C. His mother was a daughter 
of Col. John Ilollis, who was the son of Capt. 
John Hollis, a revolutionary soldier in Marion’s 
command, who died in Fairfield district, 8. C. 
John II. Bankhead was brought up on his fathers 
farm in Marion county. Ala., and after the 
latter's death, while yet a mere boy, the respon¬ 
sibilities of a mail devolved upon him. At the 
outbreak of the civil war he eulisted as a private 
in Company K, 10th Alabama regiment, infan¬ 
try volunteers, and served throughout the entire 
conflict, participating in the battles of Fishing 
Creek, Perry ville and Murfreesboro. After the 
battle of Fishing Creek he was promoted to third 
lieutenant., and he became captain after the battle 
of Shiloh, lie led the 16th Alabama regiment in a 
furious charge at Chiekamuuga and was wounded. 
The battleground, an old sedge held, caught fire 
and burned rapidly to the dismay of many a 
wounded soldier, and Capt. Bankhead’s life was in 
imminent peril, but he crawled from the bloody 
and fiery field, carrying upon his back Private 
John Caster, who was totally disabled. After the 
war he returned to the farm, but almost immedi¬ 
ately became active in politics, and he has been 
conspicuous in every political campaign in Ala¬ 
bama since that time. In reconstruction days he 
fought the carpet baggers and scalawags, and stood 
for white supremacy against negro domination. He 
stumped western Alabama for George 8. Houston 
in 1874. lie bore his partin the campaigns involv¬ 
ing the adoption of the constitution of 1875 and of 
1901 lie was permanent chairman of the Demo¬ 
cratic convention of 1896, when Joseph F. John¬ 
ston was nominated for governor, and he stumped 
the state for the nominee. He was a delegate to 
the Democratic national conventions of 1896 and 
1900, when William J. Bryan was nominated for 
the presidency, and earnestly supported his elec¬ 
tion. ^ He was one of the earliest advocates of the 
election of a railroad commission by the people, 
believing that “the railroads ought to be con 
trolled, regulated and punished when they violate 
the law, the same as an individual.” lie was 
a member of the house of representatives during 
1855-66 and 1880-81 ; and served in the state senate 
in 1876-77. In 1881 Gov. Cobb appointed him 
warden of the state penitentiary, and during an 


administration of four years he advocated many 
reforms which have since been successfully inau¬ 
gurated. In 1886 Capt. Bankhead was elected to 
congress from the sixth Alabama district, and he 
served eontinouxly from March 4, 1887, to March 
4, 1907. lie was what is known in congress as a 
“ working member,” casting in the ten terms over 
1,000 votes. lie made few speeches, thereby 
making few antagonisms; attended conscientiously 
to his committee work and was always in the house 
during legislative hours, ready to'vote upon all 
measures alTecting his constituency and his state, 
lie was a member of the committee on public build¬ 
ings and grounds during his entire service in the 
house, part of the time being its chairman, and 
during 1897-1906 he was a member of the commit¬ 
tee on rivers and harbors, I j is service on that 
committee was directed 
to an enlarged and com¬ 
prehensive plan for the 
development and comple¬ 
tion of the improvements 
of Mobile harbor and 
Alabama's magnificent sys¬ 
tem of waterways. The 
appropriations for these 
objects aggregated over te n 
million dollars. In 1906 
Capt. Bankhead was de¬ 
feated for re-eleetion by 
Congressman Hobson. He 
thereupon declared himself 
a candidate for the national 
senate, and in the primary 
election of Aug. 27, 1906, 
in a coutest with six 
other aspirants he was 
nominated by the Demo¬ 
cratic party of the state to succeed to the first 
vacancy that might occur in the position of L T . 8. 
senator from Alabama. L T pou the death of Sen. 
Morgan, Capt. Bankhead was named as his suc¬ 
cessor by Gov. Comer on June 18, 1907, and on 
July 17 was formally elected by the legislature to 
complete the term, which will expire March 4. 1918. 
In 1907, just after the expiration of his tenth term 
as a congressmen, Sen. Bankhead was appointed 
by Pres Roosevelt a member of the inland water¬ 
ways commission, a body appointed to systemati¬ 
cally and practically consider the subject of water 
transportation and the conservation and co-ordina¬ 
tion of the natural resources and forests of the 
country, and to make reports thereon from time 
to time. lie was married at Montgomery, Ala., 
Nov. 18, 1866, to Tallulah James, daughter 
of James Brockman of Grenville district, 8. C., 
and has five children ; Louise, wife of Col. Wil¬ 
liam Payne Perry, late of Grenville, S.C. ; Marie 
Susan, wife of Thomas McA. Owen, LL. I)., his¬ 
torian and director of the Alabama department of 
archives and history. Montgomery ; John Ilollis, 
Jr., and William Brockman Bankhead, both law¬ 
yers of Jasper, Ala., and Ilcnry McAuley Bank- 
head, a lieutenant in the United States army. 

OLCOTT, Jacob Van Vechten, congressman, 
was born in New York city, May 17, 1856, son 
of John N., and Eupliemia Helen (Knox) 01- 
cott.. The first of the family in America was 
Thomas Olcott of English descent, who emi¬ 
grated to America in 1635, and became one of the 
founders of the city of Hartford, Conn. Prom 
him the line of descent is traced through Thomas, 
Thomas, Thomas, Nathaniel, John, and John 
N., the father of Van Vechten Olcott. On his 
mother s side his grandfather was Rev. Dr John 
Knox, for many years pastor of the Collegiate Dutch 
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service commissioner. 





Church in New York city. Mr. Olcott was edu¬ 
cated in the public schools of New York, the Col¬ 
lege of the City of New York and the Columbia 
College law school, where lie was graduated . in 
1877. He began his professional career in the law 
office of E. Ellery Anderson, and in 1881 he became 
a member of the firm of Livingston A Olcott. 
Two years later lie formed a partnership with his 
brother, William M. Iv. Olcott, which lasted until 
the latter became district attorney of New York 
county in 181)6. Since then he has been a mem¬ 
ber of the firm of Dougherty, Olcott A Tenney. 
During the administration of Mayor Strong 
(1895-1)7), Mr. Olcott served as municipal civil 
In 1904 he was elected 
as a Republican to the 
fifty-ninth congress, and 
was re-elected two years 
later. llis term was 
marked by the fidelity 
with which he attended 
to the business of the 
house, every r e q u e s t 
made of him by any of 
his constituents being 
cheerfully responded to. 
llis ability was soon re¬ 
cognized by liis col¬ 
leagues, and shortly after 
the convening of congress 
he was made a member 
of one of the most im¬ 
portant committees of 
the house of represent¬ 
atives. — the committee on 
the District of Colum¬ 
bia, which in con] mic¬ 
tion with a similar committee appointed by the 
senate, is practically the board of aldermen of 
the city of Washington, lie also served on a 
committee appointed to investigate the manage¬ 
ment of the government hospital for the in¬ 
sane. lie took au active part in framing and 
securing the passage of the bills for the re¬ 
organization of the police and fire departments 
and the public school system of the district, with 
increased salaries of members of the force. In 
behalf of his own city of New York, he intro¬ 
duced a bill appropriating $400,000 for the in¬ 
terior decoration of the new custom house, lie 
succeeded in securing a new postotfice at the new 
terminus of the Pennsylvania railroad in New 
York, and also made possible the extension of 
the pneumatic tube mail service. With Con¬ 
gressmen Bennett and Calder he was successful 
in having the position of laborers in the United 
States public stores raised so that they are now 
on the same footing as annual clerks. lie also 
succeeded in having passed and made laws a 
great many bills granting pensions and increases 
of pensions to old soldiers. lie is a member of the 
Union League, Manhattan, Merchants, Republican, 
South Side, Sportsman's and Tuxedo clubs of 
New York city, also the city and state bar asso¬ 
ciations, the New York Historical Society, Sons of 
the Revolution, Society of International Law, 
Society of Medical Jurisprudence, and the Church, 
Metropolitan and Chevy Chase clubs of Washing¬ 
ton. In 1905 Ivenyon (College conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. Mr. Olcott was 
married April 19, 1882. to Laura I. daughter of 
Kev. Dr. Charles E. Hoffman of New York city. 

OLCOTT, Richard Morgan, merchant and 
capitalist, was born at New Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 
20 , 1861, son of Henry Steel and Mary E. (Morgan) 
Olcott. lie received a classical education both at 


home and abroad, lie first engaged in business in 
San Francisco, Cal. in 1878, as a representative of 
eastern manufacturers. He returned to New 7 York 
in 1882, and engaged in 
the exporting business and 
other enterprises in Buenos 
Ayres and Venezuela. 

Since 1904 he has been pres¬ 
ident and director ot the 
Olcott Coal A Iron Co., 
which controls the famous 
Black Band coal in Kan¬ 
awha county, W. Va., said 
to he the best bituminous 
coal for domestic purposes 
in the United States. Here 
the town of Olcott was 
founded in 1904. on land 
originally purchased by 
Mr. Olcott. but subse¬ 
quently transferred to the 
Olcott Coal A Iron Co.. ^ 

fourteen miles from Char- ^ 

leston. W. Va., and named 

in his honor. The principal industry is coal mining 
and the town has a population of over 000 whites. 
Mr. Olcott established the Orinoco Steamship Co., 
whose steamers ply on the Orinoco river in Vene¬ 
zuela. and for services rendered to the Venezuelan 
governmental various times he was decorated with 
the order of Bolivar. lie is also president of the 
Coal River Lumber and Coal Co., National Cellular 
Steel Co., and various other concerns, lie is a 
member of the Sons of the Revolution. Repub¬ 
lican, Manhattan and New York Athletic clubs, 
the Larehmont and Atlantic Yacht, clubs, the 
Metropolitan Club of Washington, and the Lake- 
wood Club, also a member of the Club of Resident 
Strangers of Buenos Ayres and the Union Club of 
Trinidad. In addit on to the order of Bolivar from 
Venezuela, he has received the decoration of Knight 
of the Order of Wasa from the king of Sweden. 
Mr. Olcott was married June 1, 1892, to Alice 
Marie, daughter of Handley, and has one son, J. 
Van Vechten Olcott, 2nd. 

PHARR, John Newton, planter aud manufac¬ 
turer, was horn in Mecklenburg county, N. C., 
March 19, 1829, son of Elias and Martha Caroline 
(Orr) Pharr. The first of liis family in America 
was Walter Pharr, a native of Scotland, who came 
to America about 1765. settling in Mecklenburg 
county, N. C. llis wife was Sarah Bryan, and their 
sou lienry, who married Margaret Bain, was the 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch. The 
family is a prominent one throughout North and 
South Carolina, and has been chiefly represented by 
Presbyterian ministers, lawyers and farmers. Mr. 
Pharr received a public school education. On ac¬ 
count of business reverses of his father, who was a 
cotton planter, he was compelled to leave school 
much to his regret, for lie was very efficient in 
mathematics and history, and was ambitious to 
secure a college education at Yale, llis family re¬ 
moved to Tennessee in 1848, and in the following 
year to Mississippi. At the age of twenty-one the 
sou went to Louisiana, which became his permanent 
residence. Here bis ability soon made him a prom¬ 
inent figure as the owner of steamboats, saw-mills, 
timber lands and sugar plantations. At the time 
of his death he was said to be largest private own¬ 
er of sugar plantations in the state. At the out¬ 
break of the civil war lie enlisted and served in the 
Confederate cause, and losing all of his slaves 
and other property, lie began a second time at 
the bottom of the ladder with no less courage 
than he had shown when a younger man. He was 
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interested in steamboat lines plying between 
Morgan City aiul St. Martinville and Abbeville 
when the Morgan road, (now part of the South¬ 
ern Pacific railroad) ran only to Morgan City on 
Berwick bay. He was 
also the senior member of 
the lumber firms of Pharr 
A Gall at New Iberia, 
La., and Pharr & Williams 
at Patterson, La. For a 
number of years he took 
an active part in politics, 
and in 18% was elected 
governor of the state on 
the Republican ticket, 
though the Legislature 
refused to go behind the 
returns and he was not 
seated. Prior to the forma¬ 
tion of the Sugar Planters’ 
Republican party, known 
as the “Lily Whites,” 
lie had been a Democrat 
on account of the negro 
question. It was admitted 
by his opponents in an editorial of the “ Times- 
Demoerat ” that he carried twenty out of the twenty- 
five white parishes, although a* Republican eandi- 
ate did not receive a majority in a single black 
parish of the state according to the Democratic 
returns. Mr. Pharr was married Aug. 11, 1868, 
at New Iberia, La., to Henrietta Clara, daughter 
of Lewis Andrus of Opelousas, La., and had 
six children, of which John Andrus, Henry New¬ 
ton and Eugene Albert us survive. He died at 
Berwick at bis Fair View plantation home. La., 
Nov. 21, 1003. 

PHARR, Henry Newton, planter, engiueer 
and manufacturer, was born in New Iberia, La., 
July 19, 1872, son of Capt. John N. and Henrietta 
Clara (Andrus) Pharr, and a direct descendant of 
Walter Pharr, a native of Scotland, who came to 
America in 1765. settling in Mecklenburg county, 
N. C. The latter’s wife was Sarah Bryan, and 
from them the line of descent is traced through 
their son Henry and his wife Margaret Bain, and 
their son Elias and his wife Martha Caroline Orr, 
who were the grandparents of the subject, of this 
sketch. The family have been prominent through 
North and South Carolina, counting among its 
members many prominent Presbyterian ministers, 
lawyers and farmers. 31 r. Pharr’s mother is of 
French and Spanish descent. In 1879 J. N. Pharr 
removed with his family to Morgan city, La., 
where he had invested in a sugar plantation, 
and there his home *' Fair view ” still exists as 
the family homestead, llenrv N. Pharr attended 
private school on the plantation until 1*86. when 
he went to New Orleans in order to avail himself 
of the advantages of the cotton exposition, and 
while there attended, with his older brother, Soule’s 
Commercial College for three months. In the 
fall of the same year be entered the preparatory 
department of the Centenary College, where he 
won the declamation medal of his first, y ear. lie 
was graduated A B. in 1892 with the highest 
honors of the class. After graduation he spent 
one season in his father’s Gleuwild sugar factory, 
as assistant chemist. In February 1898 lie entered 
the mechanical engineering department of Vander¬ 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn. There he com¬ 
pleted a four years' course in three and a half years, 
being graduated in 1896 with the degree of B E. 
Besides making a good record as a student, he en¬ 
joyed great popularity among his fellows, took con¬ 
siderable interest in athletics and in his senior year 
was manager of field sports. He was a member of 


the Southern order of the Kappa Alpha fraternity. 
Upon his return to Louisiana in June, 18%, lie 
superintended for three years operations of the large 
Osgood dredge in digging canals and building 
levees on his father’s properties on the Bayou 
Boeuf. 31 can while he acted as assistant super¬ 
intendent in the Glenwild sugar factory during the 
“grinding” or winter months. In 1900 lie took 
active charge of the Orange Grove plantation and 
factory in Iberia parish, where he lias sinceresided. 
By economic and conservative management, he 
developed an antiquated 250 ton sugar-honse into 
a modern 700 tou factory. This he accomplished 
without the expenditure of a large sum of money 
at one time, making the factory pay for its own 
improvements each year. 31 r. Pharr is an ex¬ 
tensive purchaser of sugar cane from the small 
growers of his parish and has, by bis straight¬ 
forward and honest business methods gained the 
implicit confidence of everyone with'whom he has 
business relations. Being a practical mechanical 
engineer, he gives his personal supervision to the 
details of his factory work, as well as the general 
management of the* agricultural part of the busi¬ 
ness. In politics 31 r. Pharr is a Republican, and 
in 1900 he was one of the legislative candidates 
for St. 3Iary parish, being nominated by the Re¬ 
publican, Democratic, and Independent fusionists. 
In 1904 the Republicans of the third congressional 
district of Louisiana unanimously nominated him 
to be their candidate, though this aetion was 
against his wishes, lie polled the largest vote of 
any Republican candidate in the state. He also 
accepted the nomination of his party for governor 
of the state in 1908 in response to unanimous re¬ 
quest of the party leaders. Although realizing 
that the Democratic primaries had practically 
decided the governorship in advance, 31 r. Pharr 
made a strenuous and notable campaign in advo¬ 
cacy of reforms in economic and moral issues. He 
polled about 12 per cent, of the total vote, which 
according to the law r entitles the Republican part}" 
to representation at the polls for the next four 
years as the onlypolitical rival 
of the Democratic state party. 

During the campaign Mr. 

Pharr declared for a white 
Republican party in the state 
hut for seeming political ex¬ 
pediency towaids the national 
party, the majority of the lea¬ 
ders insisted upon the election 
of several negro delegates to 
the national Republican con¬ 
vention in Chicago. As 3Ir. 

Pharr had expressly pledged 
the party against such action, 
he withdrew" with a number of 
his friends, and severed his 
official connection with the 
state organization by resign¬ 
ing as a member-at-large from 
the state central committee. 

31r. Pharr is a director of the 
State National Bank of New" Iberia and of the 
Iberia, St. 3Iartin’s and Northern railroad. He is 
a member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. He is prominent in church and tem¬ 
perance circles, being a member of the official 
board of tlie Methodist church in New" Iberia. 
After the death of Capt. Pharr in 1903, 31rs. Pharr 
and her three sons consolidated most of the pro¬ 
perty under the firm name of J. N. Pharr A Sons, 
of wdiich 3Ir. Henry N. Pharr is vice-president. 
He was married in 1898 to Anna, daughter of 
Courtland Smith, of West Feliciana parish, La., 
and has one son, John Newton Pharr. 
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TROWBRIDGE, Samuel Breck Parkman, 

architect, was born in New York < it}', May 20. 
1862 ; son of William Petit and Lucy (Parkman) 
Trowbridge. 11 is first American ancestor was 
Thomas Trowbridge of Taunton, Somerset, Eng 
land, who emigrated to the colonies in 1634, and 
settled in Dorchester. Mass, lie in turn was 
descended from Peter de Trowbridge, who held 
lands in Devon in the twenty-fourth year of the 
reign of King Edward I The line of descent is 
traced through Thomas' son. Janies, a lieutenant 
and representative at the general court, and who 
married Margaret Jackson; their son Thomas, and 
his son John, colonel in the Indian wars, w ho mar 
lied Mchetable Eaton; their son Thomas, who mar¬ 
ried Hannah Perry ; their son Luther, w ho served 
as major in the revolution, and was a member of 
the Society of the Cincinnati, and who married 
Elizabeth Tillman; and their son Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, who served in the state senate and 
w r as a member of the first legislative council of 
Michigan, who married Elizabeth Conklin, and 
who was the grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch Ilis father, William P. Trowbridge 
(1828-92), a famous civil engineer, was a graduate 
of West Point and served as adjutant general of 
Connecticut during 1874-78. Young Trowbridge 
was educated at the Hopkins Grammar School, 
New' Haven; Trinity College, Hartford, w’liere he 
was graduated in 1883; and at Columbia University 
w’here he was graduated B A in 1886. In 1893 
he received the degree of M. A from Trinity 
College. lie continued his studies abroad at the 
School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece, and 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, France and 
then began his professional career in New York 
city In 1896 he formed a partnership with Good- 
hue Livingston under the firm name of Trow’ bridge 
& Livingston. Among the leading buildings 
designed by him are. St. Regis hotel, Ivnickcr 
bockcr hotel, Altman building. Residence of Henry 
Phipps. Esq., all of New York; Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance building of Springfield; 
the new Palace hotel of San Francisco; New York 
penitentiary on Riker’s Island, N. Y., and Or 
thopaniie hospital. White Plains. N. Y. Mr. 
Trow’bridge w’as active in founding the National 
Federation of Aitistic Societies as well as the 
National Gallery of Fine Arts, lie is a member 
of the Society of Beaux Arts Architects, of w hich 
he w’as a fouuderaud president in 1903-04, a fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects, and a 
member of the Executive Committee of the New 
York chapter of the same. He is a delegate of the 
Fine Arts Federation, and is a trustee and member 
of the executive committee of the American 
Academy in Rome. He w’as also a member of 
Troop A, 1st cavalry, N. G. N. Y. , during 1890 -94 
and first Lieutenant 12th Infantry, 1894-97. Mr. 
Trowbridge was married January 16, 1896. to 
Sophia Pennington, daughter of Henry A Tailer 
of New' York city. 

REISINGER, Hugo, merchant, was born at 
Wiesbaden, Germany, June 29, 1856, son of Franz 
Rcisinger, Ph. D. , the proprietor aud editor of the 
“ Mittelrheinische Zeitung,” and a man of profound 
knowledge. The son received a thorough education 
and attended the Royal Gymnasium at Wiesbaden. 
Immediately after graduating he went to England 
to reside for a year for the purpose of learning the 
English language. In 1876 he began his com¬ 
mercial career at Frankfort on-Main in a clerical 
capacity. Three years later, in 1879, he became 
identified with an importing business in a mana¬ 
gerial capacity. lie only stayed there for a short 
time, and iu*1880 he took the middle Germany 


agency, with head quarters at Berlin, for the 
Siemens Glass Works of Dresden. In the interests 
of that glass concern Mr. Keisinger visited America 
in 1882 ami again in 1883, and so successful was 
he in introducing their goods here, that in the fol 
lowing year (1884) the firm insisted, much against 
his wishes upon his becoming 
its permanent representative in 
America. He did so and did 
such a large business as agent 
for the Siemens Glass Works 
that in a few years he had ac¬ 
cumulated sufficient capital to 
extend his business in other 
lines, until to day he ranks as 
one of the largest importers 
aud exporters of general mer¬ 
chandise in Americe. In his 
personal tastes he is very fond 
of art, and has written varied 
articles on art matters. lie is 
an extensive collector and rec¬ 
ognized as a connoisseur. In 
1908 he was largely instru¬ 
mental in bringing about the 
exhibition of German contem¬ 
porary art at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and in recognition of his services was appointed 
by the trustees an honorary fellow of the museum 
for life He is fond of riding, driving, motor¬ 
ing and golf. lie was appointed honorary com¬ 
missioner to Europe for the Louisiana Purchase 
exposition held in St, Louis iu 1904. lie was 
decorated by Emperor William II. of Germany 
with the officer’s and subsequently the comman¬ 
der's cross of the order of the Prussian Crow n, and 
by Prince Regent Luitpold of Bavaria with the 
commander’s cross of the order of St. Michael. lie 
is a member of the National Arts Club, the Garden 
City Club, the Automobile Club of America, the 
German Club, the Railroad Club and the Machinery 
Club. He w 7 as married in 1890 to Edmee, daughter 
of Adolphus Busch, of St. Louis, and has tw’o 
sons: Curt II., and Walter F. Reisinger. 

KNIGHT, Jesse, jurist, was born at Boonville, 
Uneida Co., N. Y., July 5, 1850, son of Jesse and 
Henrietta (Guieu) Knight, w’ho were of New'Eng¬ 
land stock lie was educated in public schools 
and at Falley Seminary, Fulton, N. Y. At the 
age of seventeen, he removed to St. Peter, Minn., 
where he lived with an uncle for tw r o years, then 
(1869) becoming a clerk in a store in Omaha, Neb. 
In 1871, he settled at South Pass, Wyo., and after 
working as a clerk in a store, he was appointed 
clerk of the court of the 3d judicial district and 
also post master of South Pass. Upon the reor¬ 
ganization of the court in 1874, he removed to 
Evanston, wdiere for ten years he performed the 
same clerical duties and studied law’. lie was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar in 1877 and later opened an office 
in Evanston. In 1888 he w’as elected county attor¬ 
ney and served in that capacity until 1890, when, 
at the time of the first state election, he w’as hon¬ 
ored tv an election to the district judgeship and 
served for seven years. Failing of re nomination 
in 1896, he ran independently and w r as elected 
by a large majority. In 1897 lie W’as appointed 
associate justice of the state supreme court to 
fill the nnexpired term of Judge Conway, and a 
year later was elected for the full term of eight 
years. He discharged his official duties with 
great satisfaction to the people of the state and 
upon the retirement, in 1905, of S T. Corn, he 
became chief justice of the supreme court. Out¬ 
side of the line of his profession, Judge Knight 
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was identified in many ways with the public 
affairs of Wyoming. lie was a member of the 
constitutional convention of 1800 and was prom- 
inent in the councils of the Republican part} 7 , 
local, state and national, lie was one of the four 
honorary 33d degree 31asons in Wyoming; a 
member of the Commandery and 31ystie Shrine; 
also of Clie} r enne Lodge, No. GOO Order of Elks, 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, and of the 
Maccabees. Jndge Knight was married at St. 
Peter, Minn., Feb. 14, 1876, to 31 ary L. Ilczlep, 
by whom he had two sons and three daughters, 
lie died at Cheyenne, Wyo., April, 9. 1905. 

SCHAEFFER, Nathan C.,educator, was born 
near Kutztown, Berks eo., Pa., Feb. 3, 1849, son 
of David and Esther Ann (Christ, pronounced 
Krist) Sehaeffer, and grandson of Philip and Eliza¬ 
beth (Fetterolf) Schaeffer. Ilis great-grandfather, 
George Sehaeffer, came to this country from Ger¬ 
many in 1750. One of his four brothers. Rev. 
3Villiam C. Sehaeffer, Ph.D., professor of New 
Testament exegesis in the theological seminary at 
Lancaster, Pa., is editor of the Sunday-school les¬ 
sons of the Reformed church in the United States 
Nathan C. Schaeffer was educated at Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., and at the uni¬ 
versities of Berlin, Leipzig and Tubingen, Ger¬ 
many. During 1875-77 he was professor of Latin 
in the Franklin and 31arshall College, and was 
principal of the Keystone State normal school 
during 1877-93. lie was appointed state superin¬ 
tendent of public iustruetion of Pennsylvania by 
Gov. Pattisou in 1893, and has served by reap¬ 
pointment to the present time (1909). During his 
administration Dr. Schaeffer has elevated the 
standard of the public schools of the state so that 
they not only compare favorably with the best in 
the country but are worthy examples for every 
other state in the Union to follow. Not only has 
he raised the standard of the schools, but he has 
improved the conditions of pupils and teachers 
alike, lie has awakened the legislature through 
his valuable annual reports to a sense of duty, and 
thus sceured increased appropriations for school 
purposes. Over $90,000,000 of state funds have 
expended by him for school betterment and he has 
made the iufiuence of the state educational depart¬ 
ment so powerful that it now ranks amongst the 
most important in the administration of the affairs 
of the state. His cooperation with the heads of 
eolleges and universities has also had strong influ¬ 
ence in the promotion of higher education, lie has 
secured a system of township highsehools; the pas¬ 
sage of minimum salary laws by which the wages of 
teachers have been doubled in many school districts; 
large increase in school appropriations and practi¬ 
cally free tuition in the state normal schools for all 
above seventeen years of age; and he has length¬ 
ened the minimum school term to seven months; 
increased the medical eourse from two to four years, 
and added a year to the course of study in the state 
normal schools. 11c inaugurated a policy which 
has kept the schools true to their original purpose, 
that of banishing illiteracy and making ignorance 
impossible. Dr. Sehaeffer was a member of the 
commission on industrial education, is secretary 
of the medical council of Pennsylvania, of the 
dental council of Pennsylvania, and of the college 
and university council of Pennsylvania, lie is 
president of a commission of seven, created by the 
legislature of 1907 to eodify and revise the school 
laws of the state. He was chancellor of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Chautauqua at Alt. Gretna during 1902-05. 
He served as president of the National Education 
Association during 1905-07. He has been editor 
of the “Pennsylvania School Journal ” since 1893, 


and is the author of “ Bible Reading for Schools ” 
(1897); “Thinking and Learning to Think" (1900), 
and “History of Education in Pennsylvania” 
(1907). lie prepared the introduction to Hinsdale’s 
“ Civil Government ”; Riddle’s “Nicholas Come- 
nins”; and “Life of Henry Ilarbaugh.” lie has 
received tlie degrees of Pli. D. from the college of 
St. Thomas of Yillanova, D.D. from Waynes- 
bnrg College, and LL. D. from the Western Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, Washington and Jefferson 
College, and Dickinson College, lie was married, 
July 8, 1880. to Annie, daughter of John F. Ahlum 
of Quakertown, Pa. They have two sons and five 
daughters; Claribel, Helen Elizabeth, wife of I)r. 
Win B. lluff, John Ahlum, Frederic Christopher, 
Grace3Larguerite, Anna Dorothy, and 31 ary 3Iatilda. 

JACKSON, Henry Clay, merchant and banker, 
was born in North Bridgewater, 31ass.. now known 
as Buckton, April 19, 1838, son of Ephraim and 
Lucy (Wild) Jackson, of New England ancestry. 
His early education w r as received in the publie 
schools of his native town and at the Adelphian 
Academy, at that time a noted local institution of 
learning. Ambitious by nature, and having decided 
to enter business life, 3Ir. Jackson went to Boston 
at the age of seventeen, and procured employment 
iu the dry goods house 
of William F. Brett A 
Brother, which after¬ 
wards beeame Brett, 

Gannett A Co., and 
Brett, Newell A Co. 

Here he remained until 

1861, when lie engaged 
with Josiali Caldwell 
A Co., in the same line, 
with whom lie con¬ 
tinued until the begin¬ 
ning of 1863. llis ad¬ 
vance w 7 as rapid, and 
at twenty years of age 
he w r as promoted to the 
position of buyer in the 
New 7 A"ork market. At 
the close of the year 

1862, when the firm 
of Pieree, Stearns A 
Adams, successors to 
the firm of Ilow T e, Pieree 
A Co., w’ho were the 
successors of the old 
and w r ell knowm firm of 
Pierce. Ilowe A Co., went ont of business. 3R. 
Jaekson was invited to take an interest in the new 
firm of Jaekson, 31andell A Daniel], which succeeded 
Pierce, Stearns A Adams, lie aeeepted the offer, 
and from that time until the beginning of 1867, w hen 
he was admitted to full partnership, lie used every 
thought and endeavor in giving it fresh impetus, 
and soon a radical change took place in the general 
character and manner of conducting the business 
with theobjeetin view of making it entirely a New 
England house. Almost from the beginning the 
success of the firm was marked, and each year saw 
not only an increase in the volume of trade, but an 
increase in its reputation for solidity and reliability, 
unsurpassed by any house in Boston. It became a 
large importer of foreign goods, and in special lines 
of a dry-goods jobbing trade was one of the best 
knowm houses iu the Cnited States. So well were 
the affairs of the firm managed, and upon such a 
firm basis had it beeomc established, that although 
one of the heaviest losers by the great fire of 1872, 
every obligation was easily met, and within a few 7 
days new quarters w r ere secured and business was 
moving along as usual, a striking display of strength 
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that excited widespread comment and universal ad¬ 
miration. Tliespiritand energy exhibited by the firm 
at this period had a wholesome effect iu restoring 
business confidence, for itsexample was felt in every 
avenue of trade at a time when faith in the stability 
of the majority of the largest houses was shaken. 
Iu 1870 Mr. Jackson became the head of the linn. A 
man of remarkable energy, keen business instincts, 
and possessing a high order of executive ability, he 
was admirably fitted to guard and guide the des¬ 
tinies of such a house. An aggressive, positive 
and forceful character, and with a rugged consti¬ 
tution which permitted almost an unlimited amount 
of physical and mental labor, he was able to devote 
himself to his work without reserve, and extracted 
pleasure out of his very activity and the conscious¬ 
ness of work well done. Upon the dissolution of 
the firm of Jackson, Mandell &> Daniell, Dee. 31, 
1891, Mr. Jackson and his associate, Mr. Dwight 
Prouty, retired from the. business. At this time 
the house employed 143 hands, and the yearly 
business was about four millions. The firm of 
Chatman, Kendall & Daniell succeeded to the 
■old house. Two years later he became president 
of the Bank of North America, a position lie held 
until the bank discontinued busiuess in 1898. Being 
a man of strong common senseand sound judgment 
he has often been called upon to advise in corpora¬ 
tion matters, and has been executor and trustee in 
settling many estates, but since his retirement from 
the cares of active business life, in 1891, lie lias 
gradually withdrawn from all positions which 
would, in the slightest degree, interfere with the 
obligations of home life. In additiou to the posi¬ 
tions ^mentioned, Mr. Jackson is a life member of 
the New England Historic Genealogical Society; 
vice-president of the Home Savings Bank, of 
Boston; director of the City Trust Co., aud of the 
Massachusetts Molmir Plush Co., and a member 
of the Boston Art Club. Mr. Jackson was married 
Aug. 15, I860, to Maria Amanda, daughter of Dr. 
Alvah and- Mary (Dalton) Moulton, of Ossipce, 
N. II. She died in Boston, Dee. 19, 1907, leaving 
no children. 

SIMON, Herman, manufacturer, was born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maiu, Germany, April 29th, 1850, 
son of Robertand Marie(Broell) Simon. Ilis father 
(el. 1888) was a tobacco manufacturer aud general 
merchant, with houses at Frankfort on-the-Main 
and Antwerp, Belgium. Ilis 
father’s uncles, Charles and 
Joseph Simon came to this 
country many years ago and 
settled in Baltimore, where 
they established a flourishing 
dry goods business. Herman 
Simon was educated at Kas¬ 
sel’s Institute al. Frankfort- 
on-the-Maiu, and at the Royal 
Weaving School at Mulhcim 
on the Rhine. He emigrated 
in 1808 and secured employ¬ 
ment with A. T. Stewart 
Co., New York city. In 
1874 he and his brother, 
Robert, founded the firm of 
R. A II. Simon, manufac¬ 
turers of silk goods of all 
kinds, at Union Hill, N. J., 
where they employed 1,000 
people. In 1883 they opened 
another factory in Easton, Pa., where 1.000 people 
are now employed in the manufacture of silk goods 
and Pile fabrics, like velvets and plushes, broad 
silks and ribbons. Ilis firm was one of tlie first 
to introduce uew looms and silk warping ma¬ 
chinery. Its patents are protected both in this 


country aud Europe. His sueeess is attributed to 
his perfect knowledge of technical details. lie di¬ 
rectly employs all Ins help in both places, buys all 
material and takes au active personal interest iuthe 
welfare ot his employees. lie is conspicuous 
amongst his business associates for his strong adhe¬ 
rence to busiuess agreements aud contracts. Air. 
Simon is a director of several banking institutions 
and industrial establishments. He is a member of 
the German Club of Hoboken, the Deutscher 
Verein and National Arts Club of New York, the 
Pom fret Club of Easton, Pa., and of the Dallas 
Lodge of Free Masons. 

SIMON, Robert, manufacturer, was born in 
Fiaukfort-on-the-Main, Germany, Nov. 9, 1852, 
son of Robert and Marie (Broell) Simon and 
brother of Herman Simon 
lie received a thorough 
education in the public 
schools of his native city, 
and continued his studies 
in France, Italy and Swit¬ 
zerland. He attended 
the weaving school 
at Alfillieim-on the-Rliine, 
and learued all the par¬ 
ticulars of silk weaving, 
wliieh beeame his life 
work, and on wliieh he 
was a recognized author¬ 
ity. He was identified 
with a number of large 
silk manufacturing es¬ 
tablishments throughout 
Germany, France, Swit¬ 
zerland, and spiuning es¬ 
tablishments in Italy. In 1870 he came to the United 
States to be superintendent of the silk mills of 
Benkard & Ilutt.on of West Hoboken. Two years 
later lie joined his brother Herman in the establish¬ 
ment of the present silk manufactory. A large 
plant was built at Union Hill, N. J.. which was 
added to from time to time as the increasing busi¬ 
ness demanded. A second silk faetory owned by 
the Simon Bros, is located at Easton, Pa., where 
2,000 hands are employed. Robert Simon had 
personal eliarge of the works at Union Ilill. 
Before his death he had acquired a reputation of 
being one of the foremost authorities on the manu¬ 
facture of silk in the United States. He was a 
man of the most admirable and lovable, qualities, 
sympathetic, generous and charitable, and enjoyed 
tiie respeet and esteem of all with whom he came 
in contact. lie was an ideal employer, takiug a 
personal interest in his workmen and constantly 
considering their eomfort and welfare. lie died 
while abroad, at Ivoenigstein, Germany, July 2G, 
1901. 

SAENGER, Oscar, musician, was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 5. 18G8, son of S. Karl and 
Louise (Graesser) Saenger. Ilis father, a talented 
musician, was a native of Hungary, who emigrated 
to the United States in his boyhood, and his mother 
was a native of New Y'ork city, the daughter of 
German parents. As a boy, Mr. Saenger had a 
beautiful alto voice, which was carefully trained 
by his father. Before he was seven years of age 
lie was singing in many concerts throughout the 
state, creating considerable seusation with his phe¬ 
nomenal low tones. In 1875 he began the study of 
the violin, and soon beeame profieient on that in¬ 
strument as well, playing professionally in con¬ 
certs. He was educated in the public schools of 
Brooklyn and was graduated at the Brooklyn high 
school. He beeame a prominent, member of the 
Dramatic Club of Brooklyn in liis youth and played 
leading parts. He engaged in a mercantile 
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business for a time with his father and brother, lmt 
finding a eommereial career uot to his liking, he 
decided to devote himself entirely to the study of 
music, lie won a scholarship at the National 
Conservatory of Music in New York, and there 
studied singing for four 3 *ears under the celebrated 
French baritone. Jacques Hmihv. and acting with 
Frederic Robinson. When Houliy resigned his 
professorship, in 1*88, Saenger was offered a chair 
of vocal teaching, which he continued to occupy 
for nine years. 11 is urst appearance in grand opera 
was in the year 1*01, with the American Opera 
Co., under Gustav llinriehs. lie sang the princi¬ 
pal baritone roles with this organization from Val¬ 
entine in “ Faust ” to Pizarroin “ Fidelio.” In the 
following year he was engaged as soloist by the 
Arion Society of New York, and made a tour of 
Germany and Austria under the direction of Frank 
Van tier Stueken, singing in all the principal cities 
of those countries. Mr. Saenger met with un¬ 
qualified success wherever he appeared, his beau¬ 
tiful voice and fine singing being commended by 
public and press alike. On his return to the United 
States, he filled a number of engagements under 
the. direction of such well-known conductors as 
Antou Seidl, Walter Damroseh. Frank Van der 
Stueken, and others. In 1892, w hile at the height 
of his reputation, Mr. Saenger gave up his concert 
work, in order to give more time to his private 
teaching, in which field he has achieved an enviable 
reputation. He numbers among his pupils some of 
the most famous singers that America has produced, 
among whom may be mentioned Mine. .Marie Rap- 
pold, soprano, Mine. Josephine Jacoby, contralto ; 
both leading singers at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York; Miss Sara Anderson, soprauo, in 
Gratz, Austria; Mine. HeniicedePasquali, soprano, 
in Milan, Italy ; Kathleen Howard, contralto, at Metz, 
Germany: Leon Rains, leading bass at the Royal 
Opera House, Dresden, and Alien C. Hinckley, lead¬ 
ing bass attbe Metropolitan Opera House,New York. 
Mr. Saenger was married at Brooklyn, N. Y. f Oct. 
5, 1892, to Charlotte, daughter of Charles D., and 
Frances (Bnmdage) Wells. lie lias one daughter, 
Eleanore, who inherits her fathers musical talent. 

DOUGHERTY, Hugh, banker, was born in 
Darke eo., O., July 28, 1844, son of William and 
Margaret (Studabaker) Dougherty, and grandson 
of Hugh Dougherty, a native of Ireland, who 
emigrated from county Donegal, and settled in 
Washington county, Pa., in 1*18, subsequently re¬ 
moving to Darke county, O. Hugh Dougherty, 
was brought up on his father’s farm, and received 
i public school education. After teaching school 
/or one term, he enlisted in the civil war in the 
94th Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and participated in 
the battles of Richmond and Perrysville, Kv. lie 
was made prisoner at Stone River in 1802, and 
upon his discharge in May, 18(53, returned home. 
He began his business career at Bluffton, Iud.. in 
1865, in the employ of his unde, John Studabaker, 
in the grain business. Subsequently lie entered 
the Exchange Bank of John Studabaker Co., of 
which his unde was proprietor, and was identified 
with the bank as his uncle’s partner until 1888, 
when he became president. In 1904 he resigned 
the presidency to take a similar office with the 
Marion Trust Co. of Indianapolis, a position he still 
holds. In this capacity lie lias earned a reputation 
as one of the leading financiers of the middle west. 
Mr. Dougherty has been president of the United 
Telephone Company since its incorporation in 1*90, 
with a capital of $300,900. It w as among the first 
companies organized known as the Independents. 
At the same time aud immediately following its 


organization, there were a number of other com¬ 
panies organized in Ohio and Indiana, which spread 
throughout the United States until nearly every 
state in the Union had its independent telephone 
system, which was opposed by the Bell Telephone 
Co., who claimed that their‘patents were being 
infringed. When suit was brought by the Bell 
Company against a small company in Boston, 
w hich was financially unable to make a defence, 
the independent telephone companies organized a 
National Association, for the purpose of taking up 
tlie question of defence. 

Judge J. M. Thomas, its 
president, and Mr. Dough¬ 
erty were placed on the 
committee which took 
charge of this important 
matter. After about five 
years of litigation, the 
courts decided that the Bell 
telephone patents had ex¬ 
pired. Near the close of his 
litigation Judge Thomas 
died, and Mr. Dougherty 
was made president of 
the national association to 
succeed him. During the 
period of the litigation, and 
immediately following the 
final adjudication of the 
matter, millions of dollars 
were invested in the inde¬ 
pendent telephone system, 
panics were now free to do business simultaneously 
with the Bell company, and Mr. Dougherty made an 
agreement with the Bell Telephone Co. by which 
the ’phones of his company could be connected 
with Chicago, Cincinnati,* New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and other cities throughout the United 
States, where the independents had not yet entered. 
Mr. Dougherty has been an influential member of 
the Democratic party for many years and served 
as state senator during 1871-73; he was a member 
of the Democratic executive committee of Indiana 
during 1890-96, and was a delegate to tbe Demo¬ 
cratic National conventions of 1884, 1892,1896 and 
1900. lie is a liberal contributor to worthy chari¬ 
ties and a man of fine discriminating powers and 
high ideals. Despite the limitations of his early 
education, he has been a thoughtful student and 
reader all his life, and has become a writer and 
speaker of marked literary ability. He is a mem¬ 
ber of the board of trustees of the Indiana Soldiers’ 
and Sailors' Orphans Home, and a member of the 
University Club, the Commercial Club and the 
County Club of Indianapolis, and president of 
the board of trustees of De Pauw University. He 
was married at Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 25, 1*77, 
to Emma, daughter of T. F. Gilliland, of Indiana¬ 
polis, anil lias one daughter, Elizabeth Dougherty. 

BORAH, William Edgar, U. S. senator, was 
horn in Fairfield, 111., June 29, 1865, son of William 
Nathan and Elizabeth (5 Vest) Borah. He was 
brought up on bis father’s farm; and received a 
common education, continuing his studies at the 
Southern Illinois Academy at Enfield and at the 
Kansas State University (class of 1889), but, on 
account of illness, was not graduated. In 1889 he 
took up the study of law in tlie office of A. M. 
Easley of Lyons. Kan., and after being admitted 
to the bar in 1890. removed to Boise, Ida., which 
he made his permanent home. He rose rapidly in 
the practice of his profession, and attained an ex¬ 
ceptionally high position as a jury lawyer, becom¬ 
ing the leader of the bar in bis state, and partici- 
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paling in some of themostnoted trials in the west, 
lie was identified with the prosecution of the cele¬ 
brated Paul Corcoran case, growing out of the 
dynamite outrages in the Coeur D’Alene district, 
Idaho, Corcoran being convicted. When Gov. 
Frank Steunenberg of Idaho was assassinated in 
1905, Sen. Borah became identified w ith the prose¬ 
cution, being induced to go into the case because 
of a warm friendship for Gov. Steunenberg, at 
whose grave be had pronounced the funeral oration 
although he had some time before retired from the 
trial of criminal causes. This trial attracted the 
attention of the whole nation. Senator Borah’s 
closing argument in that case is conceded to lie 
one of the most powerful ever delivered to a 
jury in this country. Another case that attracted 
the attention of press and bar over the entire 
country was the prose¬ 
cution of “ Diamond field 
Jack” Davis, which, after 
a trial teaming with sensa¬ 
tional incidents, resulted in 
Davis’ conviction in the 
face of powerful interests 
at his back. lie was an 
unsuccessful candidate for 
the F. S. senate iu 1902. 
At the close of that contest 
he announced his determi¬ 
nation to go before the 
people of the state* instead 
of submitting his ambi¬ 
tious to the rule of caucus. 
He went into the primaries 
that elected delegates to 
the Republican state con¬ 
vention in tlie campaign 
of 1906; w'as endorsed by 
acclamation by the con¬ 
vention and carried the legislature against former 
8en. Dubois, who had received the indorsement of 
the Democratic state convention bv an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority. AY hen betook his seat in the senate 
lie gave up a lucrative law practice, announcing 
that during his official life he would devote his 
time exclusively to the duties of his otfice. He is 
a vigorous advocate of such policies as tlie direct 
primary and election of United States senators by 
popular vote. Shortly after be eutered the senate 
lie presented an amendment to the codification bill 
making it unlawful for a senator or representative 
to appear in court as counsel in any case in which 
the U. S. government might he directly or indi¬ 
rectly interested. Among the committees on which 
he served during the 60th congress were those on 
irrigation, claims, standards, weights and measures, 
and revision of tlie laws, ilis ability as a lawyer 
and an orator were early recognized, and, at the 
request of the administration, he presented the 
latter’s side of the famous Browmsville affair (see 
Roosevelt, Theodore), w hich won for him his initial 
fame in the body. lie strongly favored the poli¬ 
cies of Pres. Roosevelt, but declined to vote for 
the Aldrich financial bill, even after it was modified 
into an administration measure. He supported the 
employers’ liability hill passed by the 60tli con¬ 
gress, and, as a subcommittee of the committee on 
education whipped into legal shape the hill pre¬ 
sented by that committee to the senate. Sen. 
Borah was married at Boise, Ida., Apr. 21, 1896, 
to Mamie, daughter of AYilliam J. McConnell, ex¬ 
governor of Idaho. 

HOMER, Louise Dilworth (Beatty), opera 
singer, was horn in Pittsburg, Pa., about. 1874, 
daughter of Rev. Wiliam Trimble and Sarah 
Colw ell (Fulton) Beatty. Her father (1834-82) was 


pastor of the Shady Side Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburg, and the founder of the Pennsylvania 
Female College. Upon the removal of the family 
to .Minneapolis, Minn., in 1880, she attended the 
public schools there for four years, and later the 
high school at Westchester. Pa. She began the 
study of music under Abide Wliinnery, and later 
under Alice Groff, prominent teachers of Phil¬ 
adelphia. She was a pupil of William Whitney at 
the New England Conservatory of Music, and also 
of Sidney Ilomer, a well know n composer and 
teacher of counterpoint. She then went to Paris, 
and studied voice culture under Fidele Koeuig, 
and dramatic action under Paul Llierie. Her de¬ 
but was made at Yicliy in 1898, as Leonorc in “ La 
Favorite,” and the director was heartily congrat¬ 
ulated upon the discovery of a new contralto star. 
After singing one year in France, she made her 
debut at Covent Garden. London, as Aniueris in 
“ Aida,” and was received with great enthusiasm. 
Throughout the season and during the following 
winter, she sing at the Royal Opera “<le la Mon- 
naie.” at Brussels, taking all the leading contralto 
roles, such as Amueris, Ortrud, Leonore, Gertrude 
(in “llamlet”), Marcelline (in “ L'Attaque du 
Moulin ”), and created the role of Madame de la 
llaltire in .Massenet’s “ Ceinlrilou,” which was 
given forty times during the season. In the 
spring of 1900 she returned to Covcnt Gardeu, and 
during the Seasou sang at the request of Queen 
Victoria at the first state concert in Buckingham 
Palace. The result of her triumphs in London was 
her engagement in 1900 for the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, where she has sung every 
season since that time. Her American debut was 
made in San Francisco, Oil., as Amneris, Nov. 14, 
1900. Her singing was limited chietly to French 
and Italian opera until the season of 1902, when 
she developed into a singer of Wagnerian roles, 
singing Ortrud in “ Lohengrin,” Venus in “Tann- 
liauser,” Erda in “Siegfried,” Frirka, in “Die 
Walk lire,” Waltraute in “ Gdtterdnininerung ” and 
Brangaene iu “Tristan and Isolde.” Mme. 
Ilomcr’s work is remarkable both as singer and 
actress. She has a voice of rare purity, sustained 
beauty and power, clear and true in the upper 
register, full and rich in its lower tones, and she 
sings with perfect ease and freedom. Her imper¬ 
sonations are dramatically strong and show a deep 
insight and study of character. Aided by a 
great charm of personality, exceptional physical 
beauty, and magnetic powers of no small degree, 
she thoroughly captivates her audiences, often 
arousing the most spontaneous and sincere enthu¬ 
siasm. While giving most of her attention to 
opera, she is frequently heard in concerts and song 
recitals. Her programs are remarkable for their 
variety and liberal tendency, often encouraging by 
inclusion of their productions the work of the 
younger Americau composers. She was married 
Jan 9, 1895, to Sidney Ilomer, her erstwhile 
teacher. They have four children. Mr. Ilomer 
was horn in Boston, Mass., Dec. 9, 1864, son of 
George and Anna M. (Swift) Ilomer, and received 
liis musical education under George W. Chadwick 
and at the Royal College of Music, Munich, 
Germany. lie has achieved a high place among 
American composers, having published over fifty 
songs of unusual merit, which have won the 
favor of the most intelligent singers of the present 
day. 

PARSONS, William Barclay, civil engineer, 
w r as horn in New York city, April 15, 1859, son of 
William Barclay and Eliza (Livingston) Parsons, 
both of w r hom were natives of New York. Ilis 
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father’s grandfather, an officer in the British navy, 
tv as wrecked oil the Long Island coast during the 
war of 1812, and was eaptnred when he eaine 
ashore, the other officers being drowned. At the 
conclusion of hostilities lie was released from 
prison and settled in New York city. Ilis Father’s 
mother was a Barclay, a descendant of Col. Thomas 
Barclay, a tory in the revolution ; of Dr. llenry 
Barclay, second rector of Trinity Church, and of 
Robert Barclay, governor (by deputy) of the prov¬ 
ince of East jersey. Oil the mother’s side he is a 
descendant of the Livingstons of Livingston Manor. 
Mr. Parsons was educated at Columbia College, 
was graduated in 1879 with the 
degree of A.B., and in 1882 from 
the School of Mines with the 
degree of C.B. In 1881 lie was 
engaged as topographical en¬ 
gineer iu connection with rail¬ 
road construction, and his first 
work after graduation was iu 
the service of the New York, 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad. 
In 1885 he resigned from this 
position and opened an office in 
New York city as consulting 
engineer, and. in the practice of 
his profession as such, has since 
been constant!}' engaged. He 
has acted as engineer for a large 
number of railroads, including 
the Baltimore and Ohio; South¬ 
ern; St. Louis and San Francisco, 
and the system of the island of 
Jamaica, and other corporations ; has constructed 
lines and bridges and other works indifferent parts 
of the United States and also in foreign countries, 
and the structural work of the shed at pier 13, 
North River. Ilis principal work, however, has 
been in connection with the Rapid Transit Com¬ 
mission of the city of New York. In the commis¬ 
sion of 1891 he was deputy’’ ehief engineer under 
the late William E. Worthen as chief engineer, and 
upon the organization of the Rapid Transit Com¬ 
mission in 1894 was made chief engineer of the 
same, in which position he has had entire charge of 
preparing the designs for the proposed underground 
railroad, and of its subsequent construction. Ilis 
position he retained until 1904, which year saw the 
completion of the main subway lines as originally 
planned. lie acted as member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, 1904 ; an advisory engineer to 
the Royal Commission of London Traffic in the 
same year, and became a member of the board of 
consulting engineers of the Panama Camd in 1905. 
Iu 1908 31 r. Parsons became a director of the Lon¬ 
don (Eng.) underground system, and in 1909 was 
elected chief engineer of the Cape Cod Canal Con 
strnction Co. In the autumn of 1898, on behalf of an 
American syndicate,he went to China and conducted 
an exploration of some 1200 miles in the interior, 
making a survey for a projected 1 ine of rail way from 
Hankow to Canton. At the outbreak of the war 



with Spain, he was instrumental in organizing the 
IstU. 8. volunteer engineers, the president offering 
him a commission in the same. Gov. Black at the 
time, however, appointed him chief of engineers 
of thestateof Now York with the rank of brigadier- 
general. Mr. Parsons is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers of Great Rritain, the Society of Civil 
Engineers of Franee, of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers of the New York Zoological 
Society, and the Metropolitan 3In scum of Art, and 
a trustee ot Columbia University. lie isa member 
of the University, tin 1 .Metropolitan and Century 
clubs, and a trustee of Columbia College. lie was 


married in 31ay, 1884, to Anne Reid, daughter of 
the Rev. Sylvan us Reid, and has oue son and one 
daughter. 

LIBERATI, Alessandro, musician, was born 
in Frascati, Italy, Aug. 24, 1847, son of Carlo and 
Felieetta(Ferri) Libcrati. lie inherited hismusical 
talents from both parents, his father being cele¬ 
brated lor playing on the keyed trumpet, which at 
that time was still in use. He began the study of 
music in early childhood and at the age of twelve 
years made his debut by playing a solo from “11 
Trovatore” on the cornet. In 1804 he joined the 
Papal army and served two years as a solororuetist 
in the first Caeciatori band at Rome, and in 1806 
lie was a bugler in Garibaldi’s army. In 1872 he 
came to the United States to take part in the great 
peace jubilee of P. S. Gilmore. Recognizing a 
much wider field for tlie development of his musi¬ 
cal talents, he made America his permanent home 
and in 1870 became a naturalized citizen. In 1877 
he was eornct soloist with Baldwin’s cadet band in 
Boston, 3Iass., and after a second season there was 
engaged to goto New York as soloist for the open¬ 
ing of the famous Brighton Beach Hotel at Coney 
Island, where he was engaged 
seasons. lie also played in 
the New York and Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Orchestra. He 
was special soloist of the In¬ 
terstate Exposition at Chi¬ 
cago in 1878, 1879 and 1880, 
and in 1881 he filled engage 
ments at Central Park. New 
York, and at the second, third 
and fourth Interstate Exposi¬ 
tion in Chicago. He also 
played at the Southern Expo¬ 
sition held in Louisville, in 
1883, and at the semi-centen¬ 
nial celebration of Toronto, 

Canada, in 1884. His services 
were now in demand from 
every part of the United 
States, and he continued to 
perform publicly, principally 
at the leading local exposi¬ 
tions held in various cities 
throughout the East, South 
and 3Vest. On every occasion 
his band was the leading attraction, and he was 
held in such high esteem that he was made the 
recipient of a number of medals and decorations, 
lie played at the opening of the Portland (Ore.) 
exposition in 1889, and also appeared in that city 
in 1890 and 1893. He was also engaged for the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition in 1905, his band being 
chosen from among 108 which applied for dates. 
In 1899 he led the largest hand in the United States 
(110 musicians) at the Grand Army of the Republic 
encampment in Philadelphia, Pa., which was re¬ 
viewed by the late President 31cKinley. At one 
time so popular was his band, and so great the 
demand for concerts, that he conducted two sepa¬ 
rate organizations. Liberati also earned for him¬ 
self a reputation as the greatest living cornctist. 
lie is the composer of many stirring compositions 
for the cornet which have great popularity. 

TOLMAN, William Howe social economist, 
was born at Pawtucket, R. I., June 2. 1861, son of 
AYilliam E. and 3Iartha Lee (Howe) Tolman. Ilis 
father was principal of the high school at Paw¬ 
tucket for more than twenty-five years, and in this 
school William II. Tolman prepared for Brown 
University, where he was graduated in 18*2. After 
teaching for a few years, he took a post-graduate 
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course in history ami politics at the Johns Hopkins 
University, obtaining the degree of Ph.I). in 1901. 
While occupying the professorship of history at 
I)r. Julius Sachs’ Collegiate Institute in New York 
during the next four years, he made a careful study 
of the New York housing problem lie became 
general agent of the New \ ork Association lor 
Improving the Condition of the Poor in 1894 which 
gave him a practical insight into philanthropic and 
municipal affairs. The Cooper Union Labor 
Bureau, the administration of the vacation schools 
maintained by the association and the management 
of the committee for the cultivation of vacant lots 
were some of the related lines of work which lie 
actively promoted while with the association. In 
1897 lie was elected secretary of the advisory coin 
mi t tee on public baths, appointed by Mayor Strong, 
and prepared the report on public baths and public 
comfort stations, the first comprehensive and com¬ 
parative study of that snbjeet in English. While 
thus occupied in the field of 
practical effort, he perceived 
the need for some sort of a 
clearing house of usefulness, 
and with Dr. Josiali Strong he 
organized the League for 
Social Service, which later 
took the new name of Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Social Service. 
In preparation for the Interna¬ 
tional Exposition in Paris, 
1900, lie collected the exhibit 
in industrial betterment for the 
United States section of social 
economy, and served as a 
member of tlie international 
jury in social economy. This 
was the beginning of an ex- 
positional experience, and 
_^tlie personal acquaintance¬ 
ship with the distinguished 
of Europe, through whose co- 


social economists 


operation he was enabled to secure valuable at ces¬ 
sions for tlie archives of the institute, and the 
personal collaboration of men like Levasseur, Sieg¬ 
fried, Cheysson, Zacher, Hartmann, Francotte, 
Luzzatti, John Burns, Plunkett and others. In 
1904, at the St. Louis exposition, he was president 
of the group and of the department jury, thus 
giving him a seat in the superior jury. For the 
International exposition at Liege the following 
year, he was director of the United States section 
and vice-president of the group jury. At tlie 
Milan international exposition in 1900, he filled 
the larger position of commissioner of the United 
States section, and vice-president of the group jury. 
At the International Book and Paper exposition, 
Paris, 1907, he was commissioner-general of the 
American section. During recent years he has 
represented the United States as a delegate at the 
Congress of Improved Dwellings, Paris, 1900, also 
at Liege, 1905, Mutuality, at Milan. 1900, and 
Hygiene, Berlin, 1907. The French Society of 
Improved Dwellings and the Imperial and Royal 
Technological Trade Museum of Vienna have made 
him a corresponding member. Dr. Tolman’s inter¬ 
national relationships and affiliations have given 
him unusual facilities for studies at original 
sources, and he has always taken the keenest 
pleasure in interpreting the forward movements of 
Europe to America. In recognition of these 
services, France decorated him with the cross of 
Legion of Honor, Belgium with the Order of 
Leopold, and Germany with the officership of the 
Prussian Crown. Membership in the International 
Law Association, the International Society of 


Social Insurance and the secretaryship of the 
American Section of the International Housing 
Congress keep him in active touch with these great 
movements. These experiences and studies of 
men and things have brought him rare material 
which he has utilized in lectures before the leading 
colleges, business organizations, labor unions, and 
other centres of influence in tHis country. lie has 
also lectured in Paris, Milan, London, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow". While studying the 
section of social economy at the Paris exposition 
of 1900, I)r. Tolman was greatly interested in the 
exhibits of the Amsterdam Museum of Safety 
Devices, and after a campaign of education, he 
organized in New r York, in 1907, the American 
Museum of Safety Devices, which held an inter¬ 
national exposition of safety devices and industrial 
hygiene, in that year and again in 1908. As a 
result, the American Museum of Safety Devices 
and Industrial Hygiene was incorporated in 1908, 
the object of which is not coercive, but suggestive, 
lie is the author of “Municipal Reform Move¬ 
ments in the United States/’ “The Better New 
York,” “Industrial Betterment,” published by the 
Carnegie Institute of Washington, and “Social 
Engineering.” and in collaboration with Dr. Wil¬ 
liam I. Hull, of “The Handbook of Sociological 
References.” Dr. Tolman was married in New 
York city, Aug. 25, 1891, to Anna C., daughter of 
John M. Gerhold, of Springfield, N. J., and has 
one son. George Leighton Tolman. 

HANLY, James Franklin, twenty second 
Governor of Indiana (1905-09), was born near St. 
Joseph, Champaign co., 111., Apr, 4, 18(53, son of 
Elijah and Anne Eliza (Calton) llanly. Jlis father, 
a native of Hamilton county, Ohio, was of Scotch- 
Irish extraction, and a cooper by trade. The son’s 
opportunities for education were exceedingly 
meagre ; but an innate ambition eventually over¬ 
came all difficulty. W hen he was about six years 
of age, his father purchased a history of the civil 
war and added it to the family library, if such it 
could be called, which included the Bible, Shake¬ 
speare’s works and a history of the civil war. 
This history the boy almost learned by heart. It 
inspired in his youthful mind an ardent patriotism 
and love of country that have characterized his 
whole career. As soon as he w as old enough, he 
began to work for a living on a farm, and while 
thus employed, was able to obtain about a year’s 
tuition in a district school. At the age of sixteen 
he went to Williamsport, Warren co., Ind., where 
he obtained work at sawing wood at seventy-five 
cents a day, teaching a country school for six 
months during the winter and thus saving money 
enough to take a ten- weeks’ course at a normal 
school. This completed his early education, except 
what w r as self-acquired In tHe summer of 1888, 
wiiile he w r as employed in digging ditches, some 
friends who had discovered that he possessed un¬ 
usual talent as a speaker, urged him to enter the 
local campaign, which he did with marked success 
and at once became very popular. He now" began 
the study of law and was admitted to the Indiana 
bar in 1889. In the following year lie w r as elected 
as a Republican to the state senate, where he made 
a distinct impression as a forcible speaker and 
working member. In 1894 he was elected to con¬ 
gress from the mnth Indiana district, serving for 
one term, w r hen a 11 gerrymander ’* changed the 
district, yet he wms only defeated by the narrow 
margiu o’f fifty-two one-hundredths of one vote. 
Removing to Lafayette, Ind , in November, 1896, 
lie resumed the practice of law\ In 1899 he w r as 
an unsuccessful candidate for the office of U. S. 
senator, and in 1904 he was nominated for governor 
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of Indiana and was elected by a majority of 84,304 
over his chief opponent, John W. Ivern (Democrat). 
As governor, lie at once established a high standard 
of executive duty, lie became noted for his fear¬ 
less enfereement of law and his hostility to every 
kind of otlieiul delinquency, and was in demand as 
a lecturer and speaker on reform topics throughout 
the country. Among the important measures that 
became laws during his administration were a law 
providing for State supervision and examination of 
private banks; the creation of the State Railroad 
Commission; the establishment of state depositories 
for piiblic funds, and a local option liquor law. 
Gov. llanly was married at Williamsport, Ind., 
Dec. 3, 1881, to Eva. daughter of Peter Simmer of 
that city. Five children were born to them, of 
whom only one, a daughter, is living 
TOMPKINS, Leslie Jay, prolessor of law, was 
born in Olmstead county, Minn,, May 2, 1868. son 
of Moses J. and Kate M. (Travers) Tompkins, 
lie was prepared for college at the Cazenovia 
(X. Y.) Seminary, and after teaching school in 
Michigan fora short time en¬ 
tered New York University, 
and was graduated B. S. in 
1890. He then took a course 
in law at the Columbia Law 
School for one year, continu¬ 
ing hi s 1 egal st ud i es a t.1 he 1 aw 
school of New York Univer¬ 
sity, and receiving the degree 
of'LL. B. in 1892. lie beca¬ 
me the librarian and assistant 
treasurer of New York Uni¬ 
versity in 1892, and three 
years later was made regis 
trarof t lie university, a posi¬ 
tion he held until 1904. In 
1898 he became instructor in 
the university law school, 
and since 1899 has been pro- 
* fessor of law there. He was 

nominated as presidential elector for the fifteenth 
congressional district of New York in 1904, and re¬ 
ceived the hugest vote cast for any elector in that 
state. Mr Tompkins was a member of the New 
Y ork state assembly in 1905 and 1906. He was said 
to be one of the best speakers of the assembly, with 
a grasp of affairs far superior to the average assem¬ 
blyman, and a tower of strength for those who desire 
good government and intelligent handling of public 
matters. While in ottice be introduced a number 
of important bills, among them being the bill pro¬ 
viding for New York city’s Catskill mountain water 
supply ; a bill requiring publicity as to incorpo¬ 
rations of companies ; direct primaries, election of 
U. S. Senators, lie is the author of “Condensed 
Cases on Corporations 0 (1897); ‘The Law of 
Promissory Notes, Drafts and Checks” (1899), 
and “ A {Summary of the Law of Private Corpo¬ 
rations (1904) 

BROWN, Francis, clergyman and educator, 
was born at Hanover, N. II . Dec. 26, 1849, son 
of Rev. Samuel G. Brown, for many years pro 
fessor in Dartmouth College and subsequently 
president of Hamilton College, and grandson of 
Francis Brown, the third president of Dartmouth. 
His mother was Sarah, daughter of Rev. Jacob 
Van Yeclitcn of Schenectady, N. Y., and at the 
time of her marriage to his father was the widow 
of Prof. Edward Savage. Francis Brown studied 
at Hanover, at Phillips Academy, Andover, and at 
Dartmouth College, where he was graduated A.B. 
in 1870 with honor, receiving the degree of A.M. 
three years later. lie taught in the Ayers Latin 
School, Pittsburg, Pa., 1870-72, and as tutor in 


Greek at Dartmouth, 1872-74. lie then studied in 
Union Theological Seminary, New Yolk, grad nut 
ing in 1877. The years 1877-79 he spent at the. 
University of Berlin. Germany, as the first, fellow 
of Union Theological Seminary. He was instructor 
iu Biblical philology in Union Theological Sem¬ 
inary 1879-81, and associate professor of same 
in 1881-90. In 1890 he became Davenport pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew and the cognate languages in 
the same institution, succeeding Dr. Briggs, who 
had been transferred to the new chair ol Biblical 
theology, and this position he held until 1908, 
when he was elected president of the institution to 
succeed the late Dr. Charles Cuthbcrt Hall Dr 
Brown was the director of the American School for 
Oriental Study and Research in Palestine, which 
has its headquarters in Jerusalem during 1907-08. 
lie was ordained to the ministry by the Presbytery 
of New York, March 20. 1882. lie received the 
degree of Ph. D. from Hamilton College in 1884, 
that of D.I). from Dartmouth College in 1884, 
from Yale University in 1894, from the University 
of Glasgow in 1901, and from 'Williams College in 
1908; that of I). Litt. from the University of Oxford 
in 1901, and that of LL. I). from Dartmouth in 
1901. Prof. Brown edited the English translation 
of LeimrmnnPs “ Beginnings of History ” (1882) 
and with Pres. Roswell D. Hitchcock “ The Teach¬ 
ing of the Twelve Apostles ** (1884 ; 2d ed. en¬ 
larged 1885). lie has also published, in addition 
to many newspaper review and encyclopaedia art¬ 
icles, book notices and pamphlets, “ Assyriology, 
Its Use and Abuse” (1885), with Professors Geo. 
William Knox and Arthur C. MeGilTort of Union 
Theological Seminary “The Christian Point of 
View” (1902). and with Profs. S. R. Driver of 
Oxford, England, and Charles A. Briggs of Union 
Theological Seminary a “ Hebrew and English 
Lexicon of the Old Testament " (1891-1906.) Prof. 
Brown was married Aug. 7, 1879, to Louise, 
daughter of Dr. August Reiss of Xeumark, West 
Prussia, Germany, and has three children. Ilis 
son, Julius Arthur Brown, a graduate of Dart¬ 
mouth in 1904 won the first Rhodes scholarship at 
■ Oxford from New Hampshire. 

EDWARDS, John Harrington, clergyman 
and author, was born in Acton Mass., Sept. 21. 1834, 
son of John and Maria (Ileald) Edwards. His first 
American ancestor was Robert Edwards, who 
emigrated from London in 
1635, in the ship “Hope- 
well.” and settled in Con¬ 
cord, Mass. From him the 
line of descent is traced 
through his son (or grand¬ 
son), John Edwards; bis 
son Nathaniel who married 
Hannah Prescott, their son, 

Col. John, who married Su- 
nnah Harrington, and their 
son John, who was the 
father of the subject of this 
sketch. Through his pa¬ 
ternal grandmother, Mr. 

Edwards is related to 
Jonathan and Caleb Har¬ 
rington, who lost their 
lives at the battle of Lex¬ 
ington. John II. Edwards 
received his early educa¬ 
tion in the public schools of Lowell, Mass, Ilis 
parents removed to Rockford, III, in 1850 and 
continuing his studies at. Beloit College be was 
graduated in 1858. Having decided to enter the 
ministry, he took a theological course at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York city, being 
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graduated there in 18G2. He was ordained pastor 
of a Congregational church in West Lebanon, N. 
II. in 1803. When the Christian commission was 
organized, Dr. Edwards became interested in its 
work, and after the battles of the Wilderness, 
(180-1), he went to the front as a representative of 
the commission. He was with the Federal army 
at Cold Harbor, Fortress Mou roe, City Point and 
Petersburg. The members cared for both the 
bodily and the spiritual needs of the wounded and 
dying soldiers, holding religious meetings, writing 
letters for the wounded, and ministering to the 
various wants of the men. lie served nine years 
in his pastorate at West Lebanon, and was pastor 
or stated supply in Presbyterian churches at 
Tklonte and Eric, Pa. and at Minneapolis, Minn., 
during 1871-1880. Owing to failing health, he 
spent several years in Europe, in study and travel, 
and upon his return retired from the ministry, and 
settled in New York city to engage in literary and 
educational work. He is the author of “God and 
Music ” (1903) “ The First Home of the Huguenots 
in North America” (1890) and a number of articles 
for magazines, among them being: “Evolution 
and Free-will;” “The Heart of Personality;” 
“.The Pastor and Physician;” “Organization 
versus .Mechanization;” “ The God Concept in the 
Twentieth Century;” and “The Vanishing Sense 
of yin lie received the honorary degree of D.D. 
from Beloit college, in 1893. lie was married 
Oct. 1, 1802 to Caroline, daughter of Chandler 
Starr, a noted orator and politician, and had two 
sons, Chandler Starr Edwards, a banker in North 
Dakota and John Harrington, manager of the 
Seattle Trust and Title Co. Ilis first wife died in 
1*98. and he was married again July 25, 1901 to 
Anna V. V. Starr, a cousin of his first wife. 

PLACE, Ira Adelbert, lawyer, was born in 
New York city, May 8, 1854. 'lie is an adopted 
son of Thomas and Elizabeth (Burdick) Place. 
After receiving a public school education lie eon 
tinned his studies at Alfred University and also at 
Cornell University, being graduated at the latter in 

1881. Having deter¬ 
mined upon tlie pro¬ 
fession of law. he 
entered the law firm 
of Vann, McLennan 
A Pi Have in Syra 
cuse, N. Y. Of this 
firm Irving G. Vann 
is now a member of 
the court of appeals 
of New York state, 
and Peter B. McLen¬ 
nan is presiding jus¬ 
tice of the appellate 
division, fourth de¬ 
partment. New York 
state. The members 
of this law firm were 
the local attorneys 
for the New York, 
West Shore and Buf¬ 
falo Railroad, then in 
process of construction, and thus young Place at 
an early age gained that experience in the legal 
business of railroads which became such a promi¬ 
nent part of his practice in later years. He was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar in 1883, and then removed to New 
York city with his preceptor, Mr. McLennan, who 
was made general counsel for the New York. AVcst 
Shore A Buffalo Railroad. The AYest Shore soon 
went into a receivership, and when it was reorgan¬ 
ized and leased to the New York Central A Hud¬ 



son River Railroad in 1880, Air. Place was made 
assistant to its general counsel, being promoted to 
the position of chief assistant in 1899. In 1902 he 
became general attorney of the company, at the 
head of the legal department, and in 1904 he was 
appointed general counsel. In 1900 he was elected 
to the vice-presidency in charge of legal, land and 
tax departments of the New York Central and 
leased lines. This includes, in addition to the 
New York Central A Hudson River, the West 
Shore, the Boston A Albany, the Rome, Water- 
town and Ogdensbnrg. the Rutland Railroad, the 
New York A Ottawa and the Ottawa A New York. 
Air. Place is a member of the University Club, the 
Transportation Club, tlie Cornell Club and the Psi 
Upsilon Club of New York, tin* St Andrew’s Golf 
Club, the Adirondack League Club and the Fort 
Orange Club of Albany ; the Bar Association of 
the City of New York. Bar Association of the State 
of New York, and the American Bar Association. 
Air. Place was married Jan. It). 1893, at Ithaca, 
N. A\, to Katharine B., daughter of John Gaunt¬ 
let! of Ithaca, and lias one daughter, Katharine, 
and two sons, Hermann G. and AYillard F. Place. 



KELLAR, Harry, prestidigitator, was born in 
Erie, Pa.. July 11, 1849. son of Francis Peter 
and Catherine (Anthony) Kellar. lie received his 
education in the parochial and public schools of 
Erie, and after graduating at the high school of 
Painesville, O., in 1800, 
began his career as a clerk 
in a drugstore. Having a 
natural interest in chem¬ 
istry and a desire for 
making experiments, one 
day he attempted to mix 
soda aud sulphuric acid, 
with the result that a hole 
was blown through the 
ceiling of tlie laboratory, 
and his employer was 
nearly killed. He began 
his professional career as 
an entertainer in the em¬ 
ploy of I. Harris Hughes, 
known as the “ Fakir of 
Ava.” and from Hughes, 
he learned many of the 
sleight-of-hand tricks and 
performances in which 
lie very soon became an 
adept. In 1807 lie joined the Davenport Brothers, 
who were touring the United States as spiritualistic 
mediums, first as assistant, then as their agent, and 
later as business manager. In 1873 Prof. Fay, who 
was one of the company, left the Davenport brothers 
and formed a combination with Air. Kellar, known 
as Fay and Kellar. Their first tour was through 
the United States, Cuba and Alexieo. In the fol¬ 
lowing year they went to South America, and 
while the trip was fraught with several disasters, 
including shipwreck, it was so successful, profes¬ 
sionally, that with Al. Dayman as manager he 
made another tour of the west coast of South 
America. Returning to New York, in 1877, he 
formed a combination with Ling Look A Yamadeva, 
called tne “ Royal Illusionists,” visiting the Pacific 
Goast and Australia, under the management of Al. 
Dayman In 1878, in partnership with J. H. 
Ounard, Air. Kellar toured through the Philippine 
Islands, India. Biirmah, Siam, Java, Persia, Asia 
Minor, Egypt and other Alediterranean ports. He 
toured the leading cities of the United States and 
Europe for a number of years until 1908, when he 
made his farewell tsur of the United States, giving 
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his last performance at Ford's Opera House, lhilti- 
more, Mil., ami retired from the stage Mr. 
Kellar’s entertainment consisted of a high order of 
legerdemain and illusions. 11 is masterpiece was 
called *' Levitation; ” an illusion in which a woman 
assistant was suspended in air six feet above the 
tloor with no visible support. Only the high class 
fakirs of India had performed the levitation trick, 
but Mr. Kellar determined to accomplish it. and to 
that end made many trips to India, studied their 
methods and finally, after fifteen years of experi¬ 
menting, and at a cost of over $20,000, he success¬ 
fully performed the illusion that had mystified so 
many conjurors. Another of Ids popular entertain¬ 
ments consisted of his so-called expose of spiritualis¬ 
tic seances, in which he gave a demonstration of the 
various tricks employed by professional mediums, 
always leaving his audiences as perplexed and 
mystified as they were in the beginning. He 
is'mast.er of several languages, speaking German, 
Spanish and French as well as he docs English, 
with a very good knowledge of Hindoo and Malay. 
He is a thirty-seeond degree mason, having re¬ 
ceived first three degrees in Lodge Fraternidady 
Ilonra, of Pelotas, Brazil; he is an Odd Fellow', "a 
life member of the Elks, a member of the Players' 
Club of New York, and the Erie Club of Erie.Pa. 
He was married in Kalamazoo, Mich., Nov. 1, 1880, 
to Eva Lydia, daughter of Hubert Medley, of 
Melbourne, Australia, and a nieee of Gen. Julius 
Medley, commander of the British forces at Lahore, 
India/ llis wife acted as an assistant in the early 
years of their marriage. 

EILERS, Anton Frederic, metallurgist and 
mining engineer, w r as born at Laufenselden, 
Nassau, Germany, Jan. 14, 1839. sou of E. J. A. 
Frederic and Elizabeth Filers, lie w r as educated 
at the mining school in Clausthal and at the Uni¬ 
versity of Gottingen, and in 1859 came to the 
United States. lie was employed as assistant by 
Adclberg and Raymond, mining engineers, in 
1863-00, and the next three years he had charge of 
mines and copper smelting works in West Vir¬ 
ginia lie held the 
office of deputy l T . S. 
commissioner of min¬ 
ing statistics during 
1809-76. when he be¬ 
came part owner and 
manager of the Ger¬ 
mania Smelting and 
Defining Works at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
lie subsequently built 
smelting works and w r as 
in the smelting busi¬ 
ness at Leadville, Colo, 
in 1879-82, and in the 
following year became 
vice-president and gen¬ 
eral manager and later 
president of the Colo¬ 
rado Smelting Com¬ 
pany, w hose works he 
built at South Pueblo. 
Colo. lie held this po¬ 
sition until 1*99. lie w'as director, vice-president 
and general manager of the U. S. Smelting and 
Defining Co. of Montana and Chicago during 1*88- 
99, and has since been director and member of the 
executive committee of the American Smelting and 
Refining Co. Mr. Eilers is regarded as one of the 
best metallurgists of the country, to whose tech¬ 
nical progress he has largely contributed as one of 
the founders of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, of which he has also been manager and 


vice president; and still more by the introduction 
of improved methods in the treatment of lead, 
silver, gold and copper ores by smelting. The 
latter consist principally in the use of water-jackets 
so constructed as to make burning-out impossible, 
and in the precise adjustment of charges with 
reference to their chemical composition and the 
fnsiou-poiut of slags, the continuous running of 
large shaft fnrnaees in the smelting of argentiferous 
load-ores and a minimum loss of the metals in the 
slag being thus made possible. Mr. Eilers has 
written much ou metallurgical subjects. He was 
one of the guests at the luncheon given ou Feb. 26, 
1902, at Sherry’s, New York eity, in honor of 
Prince Henry of Prussia. He was married, May 
3, 1803, to Elizabeth Emrieh, and has one son and 
five daughters. 

KELLY, Edmond, lawyer, wasbornat.Blagnac, 
near Toulouse, France, May 28,1851, son of Robert 
Edmond and Sarah (Palaehe) Kelly. Ilis father 
founded the house of Hubert E. Kelly & Co., 
which did an extensive business with South 
America and Cuba. Upon his retirement from 
active business affairs in 1875 
the business was continued by 
his son, Horace R. Kelly. 

Edmond Kelly was educated 
by a private tutor in New 
York and at King's School, 

Sherborne, Dorsetshire, Eng¬ 
land, where ho remained until 
his father's family returned 
to New' York in 1808, and he 
continued his studies at Co¬ 
lumbia University. He was 
an enthusiastic athlete, and in 
1869, together with William 
A. Ducr and William E. Iselin, 
organized the first college 
of athletic sports in America. 

Subsequently wdiile attend¬ 
ing the Columbia Law School, 
he acted as coach for the 
Yale crew 1*70, rowed in 
Columbia crew, against Harvard in 1877 and in 
1*78 coached the crew’ which w T eut to Henley and 
won the only cup that has ever been awarded 
an American crew in England. He was graduated 
at Columbia in 1870, and continued his studies at 
St. John's College. Cambridge, devoting particular 
attention to science. He took an honor degree in 
1875, and for his proficiency in geology he was ad¬ 
mitted to the Geological Society, which gave him 
the title F. G. S. lie finally attended the Columbia 
Law' School, and after graduating there in 1877 
entered the law ofliee of Coudert Bros., with whom 
lie w'as identified for seven years, four years as its 
Paris representative. In 1884, having secured the 
degree of licntce-en-droit from the Ecole de Droit , 
at Paris, Franco, lie began to practice ou his own 
account in that city. He aeted as counsel for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Soeiety, and the Ameri¬ 
can Contracting and Dredging Co., w'hicli had 
charge of the work of the Panama canal on the 
eastern coast. In 1891 Mr. Kelly gave up his 
law' practice in France and returned to New' York 
to devote himself to municipal polities, but subse¬ 
quently. from 1*99 to 1907, he resumed legal work 
in Paris. Among the important eases handled by 
him while in Paris wore: the defense of Iliram 
Maxim in his contest with Thomas A. Edison over 
his electric light, as a result of which Edison w ith¬ 
drew his action, France being the only country in 
which lie did not secure a victory over Maxim; and 
that of Maria Hotchkiss against the woman who 
claimed to be the w'ife of Benjamin B. Hotehkiss, 
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the gun inventor. lie acted for an English syndi 
cate in the purchase of Paris tramways, and was 
counsel for the United States embassy during the 
period of his practice in Paris. lie was counsel for 
George Westinghonse, whose European companies 
he reorganized. lie successfully prosecuted and se¬ 
cured the conviction of two witnesses who had testi¬ 
fied in the famous Fair will ease, and was also coun¬ 
sel for the Countess de Castellano, a daughter of Jay 
Gould, in her suit for divorce, and he successfully 
defended her in the suits of twenty-two creditors 
of her former husband, involving large sums of 
money. During his stay in New York, from 1894- 
1899, Mr. Kelly lectured at Columbia College on 
municipal government and on the history of the 
state of New York. lie is the author of: “The 
French Law of Marriage” (1884); “ Evolution and 
Effort. ” (1897); “Government or Human Evolu¬ 
tion” (1900); “The Elimination of the. Tramp” 
(1908), and also a number of able articles contrib¬ 
uted to the “Century Magazine,” “ The Arena,” 
“ The Outlook,” the “Journal de Droit Interna¬ 
tional Prive” and the “Bulletin de llnstitut Gene¬ 
ral Psychologique.” Mr. Kelly received the degree 
of M.’A. at both Cambridge and Columbia uni¬ 
versities, and in 1900 was decorated by the French 
government with the Legion of Honor cross. 
Mr. Kelly was twice married; first in Paris, 
Dee. 14, 1880, to Frances, daughter of Charles 
Bartow, by whom he had one son, Shaun Kelly, 
and one daughter, Kathleen, wife of Frank J. 
Wylie, secretary of the Rhodes trustees at Oxford, 
England; and second in July 1905 to Edith Tliures- 
son. He was a member of the English Alpine 
Club and Savile Club; of the Cerele de Puteanx 
of Paris; of the City Club and Century Club, New 
York city. 1 le died at Nyack, N. Y. , Oct. 4, 1909. 

HURD, Francis William, lawyer and jurist, 
was born in Charlestown, Mass., Apr. 5, 1831, son 
of William and Mary (Parks) Ilurd. lie received 
his early education in private schools and was grad¬ 
uated at Harvard College in 1852. After leaving 
college he spent a year in a law office in New York, 
another year at the Harvard Law School, and a 
year in the otliceof Hutchins and Wheeler, Boston, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1855. Upon the 
establishment of the municipal court in 1800 he 
was appointed one of its three judges and filled 
the position with great satisfaction. In January, 
1871, lie resigned, and was made assistant U. S. 
attorney for the district of Massachusetts under 
David ’ll. Mason, and acted as l T . S. attorney for 
about three months after Mr. Masons death, which 
oecnrred in June, 1873. Upon resigning the otlice 
in that year he formed a eo-partnership with his 
associate, Edward P. Nettletou, and under the 
firm nameof Hurd and Nettletou parried oil a large 
and successful law business for about six years, 
when Mr. Nettlcton withdrew to become city soli¬ 
citor and afterward corporation eounsd. Since 
then Judge Hurd lias practiced alone, devoting his 
time almost exclusively to the hearing of cases as 
master in chancery. He gained an enviable, posi¬ 
tion at the Suffolk bar, and for many years was 
one of its foremost members. As a young man 
and with but brief experience in the law, he suc¬ 
cessfully tried an important ease before the su¬ 
preme "judicial court, involving the question of 
the constitutionality of the law authorizing courts 
sitting without juries to sentenee prisoners to state 
prison. On the bench he displayed high judicial 
qualifications, excellent judgment, unfailing 
eourtesy and dignity, and strict impartiality. As 
master in chancery for over thirty-five years he 
gained distinction for learning and his ready grasp 
of the facts in the ease. In 1870he was appointed 


a commissioner to revise the judicial system of the 
commonwealth, his colleagues being the late Au¬ 
gustus Lord Soule, and lion. Charles W. Clifford 
of New Bedford. This commission made its report 
at the next session of the general court, and 
although its recommendations were not adopted at 
that time, they have since been incorporated in the 
statutes, particularly those carrying divorce cases 
and murder trials to the superior court, In 1898 
Gov. Wolcott appointed him upon the commission 
to revise the Massaehnsetts puhlie statutes, ami 
with Charles W. Clifford and Charles N. Harris 
prepared and reported t he Code which was enaoted 
as the revised laws of Massachusetts of 1902. lie 
was a member of the common council of Charles¬ 
town for three years, before that city became a 
part of Boston. 1 le was an organizerand one of the 
first members of the American Bar Association, a 
member of the United States circuit and supreme 
courts, and a charter member (1870) of the Boston 
Bar Association. He is also a member of the 
Somerset and Union clubs of Boston. Ik* received 
the degree of A. M from Harvard University iu 
1800. Judge llnrd is unmarried. 

DEIiAFIELD, Richard, banker, was born in 
New Brighton, S. I., Sept, fi, 1853, son of Rufus 
King and Eliza (Bard) Delafield. The* family is of 
French descent and derives its name from the 
Counts de la Feld who long 
resided in Alsace at the eastle 
that bears their name. His 
first English ancestor was 
Iliibcrtusde la Feld, who in 
the eleventh century accom¬ 
panied William the Con¬ 
queror in his campaign 
against England. When Wil¬ 
liam was firmly seated upon 
the throne, Ilubertus was 
among the warriors whose 
bravery was rewarded by 
gifts of the great estates left 
by the nobles killed in de¬ 
fending the eonntry against 
the Normans. The English 
family founded by him con¬ 
tinued for many eenturies to 
reeeive the favors of royalty 
and to add to their wealth, 
lands and titles. The name, however, did not 
achieve its first, distinction by the deeds of those 
who bore it in England. Even at that time* it was 
recognized as one of the oldest in France, un¬ 
doubted records of the family showing its promi¬ 
nence in Alsace long before the year 1000. For 
eenturies the name was attached to a castle in the 
Vosges mountains, w hose hospitality was accepted 
by Pope Leo IX while journeying to Strasburg, 
and in that eity’s famous cathedral two of the fam¬ 
ily were buried, the repose of whose souls was 
implored by a perpetual chantry, with a pension 
for masses for that devout object. From these 
distinguished Alsatians are descended the Dela- 
field families of both England and America. John 
Delafield, who was born iu 1947, added to the 
lustre wdiicli his ancestors had given to the family 
name. His sword was unsheathed in the service of 
the emperor of Germany, and under Prince Eugene 
of Savoy he fought gallantly against the Turks, 
sharing in the glories of that brave prince, who 
became one of the greatest and most trusted of the 
emperor’s generals. John Delafield. in recognition 
of his bravery in these and other campaigns, was 
made a count of the Iloly Roman Empire, a title 
which by law r descends through the direct male 
line and eould to-day be attached to the name of 
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the bead of tbe American branch of the* family. 
Ilis namesake and great great grandson. John, 
Count Delafield, was the founder of this branch, 
and with bis soil tbe title ceased to be used. John 
Delafield emigrated from England to New York 
city, lie married Anne, daughter of Gen. Joseph 
Ilallett of llalletts Cove (now Astoria), L. I., aud be¬ 
came the father of seven sons and three daughters. 
One of these sous. Rufus King, married the 
daughter of \Y illiain and Katherine (Crnger) Bard, 
and was the father of the banker. Richard Dela- 
field was educated at the Authon grammar school. 
New York city, lie began his business career in 
1873. Mr. Delafield became a director of the 
National Park Bank in 181)0, in association with 
such well-known financiers as Eugene Kelly. 
Ebeuezer K. AY right, Stuyvcsant Fish, Edward E. 
Poor, August Belmont and John Jacob Astor. The 
bank was organized in 1856, its first office being at 
Beckman street and Theatre alley, where Temple 
court now stands. The original capital of $2,000,- 
000 has been increased to $3,000,000, with asur- 
plus of over $9,000,000. In 1865 it became a na¬ 
tional bank, and in 1868 it moved to its present, 
location on Broadway. Mr. Delafield devotes all 
of his time to the interests of this institution, of 
which he was elected vice-president in 1896. mid 
in 1900, upon the death of its president, Edward 
E. Poor succeeded to that office. Under his 
able management the bank has achieved a reputa¬ 
tion as one of the largest and most important in 
the United States, whose iutluence is felt in every 
section, and oven abroad. A man of high social 
and business standing, Mr. Delafield has long been 
recognized as one of tbe foremost financiers of 
New York. He is a director of the National Park, 
Mount Morris, Mutual, Plaza and Yorkville banks 
of New York and a Trustee of Trinity Church 
Corporation, lie is a member of the Union League, 
Tuxedo and Church clubs, and the Society of 
the Sons of the Revolution 

POOR, Edward, Erie, banker, was bom in 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 5, 1837, son of Benjamin and 
Aroline E. (Peabody) Poor. II is first American 
ancestor was John Poore, who emigrated from 
AViltshire, England, to Newbury, Mass., in 1635. 
From him the line of descent is traced through his 
son Henry, who married Abigail Hale ; their sou 
Benjamin, who married Elizabeth Felt; their sou 
Jeremiah, who married Joanna Carr ; their son 
Benjamin, who married Ruth 
Poor, and their son Benjamin, a 
prominent dry-goods merchant 
of Boston, who was the father 
of the subject of this sketch. 
On his mother’s side Air. Poor 
was descended from Lieut. 
Francis Peabody, who settled 
in Ipswiek, Mass., in 1635, and 
in the summer of 1638 was one 
of the original settlers of 
Hampden, Norfolk Co.. Mass, 
llis son. Capt. John Peabody, 
was a freeman of the town 
of Box ford in 1674, and a rep¬ 
resentative during 1689-91. 
The descent to the wife of Ben¬ 
jamin Poor was through En¬ 
sign David Peabod} r of Box- 
ford, and his son, John Peabody, who was 
the father of Moses Peabody. Airs. Poor's grand¬ 
father. Jeremiah Peabody, the father of Airs. 
Poor, was a cousin of George Peabody, the famous 
banker ami philanthropist. Edward E. Poor was 
educated in the public schools in Boston, lie 



began his business career in 1851, at the age of thir¬ 
teen in the dry goods commission house of Read, 
Chadwick Sc Dexter, where he was employed as ft 
clerk and salesman. In 1864 lie removed to New 
York city, and started for himself under the name 
of Edward E. Poor but later became a partner in 
the dry-goods commission firm of Denny, Jones Sc 
Poor. In 1879 the name of.the company was 
changed to Denny, Poor A Co., with Daniel Denny 
and James E. Dean as partners, Air. Poor being 
the senior partner. Besides the New York estab¬ 
lishment the firm had branches in Boston, Phila¬ 
delphia, Baltimore and Chicago. Air. Poor was 
also president of the Passaic Print A Yorks of Pas¬ 
saic, N. J.: w as one of the incorporators of the 
Dry Goods Bank, and in 1888 became a director of 
the National Park Bank, both of New York lie 
was elected vice-president of the latter institution 
ill 1893. and its president in 1895, a position he 
held until his death. Air. Poor was also a trustee 
of the State Trust Co., and a member of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, lie w r as married 
Jan. 17, I860, to Alary AY el ling ton. daughter of 
Washington J. and Cynthia (Clark) Lane, of AYest 
Cambridge, now Arlington, Alass.. and had seven 
children; Edward Erie, Jr., and James Harper 
Poor, partners in business w ith their father ; Dr. 
Charles Lane Poor, professor of astronomy at 
Columbia University ; Frank Ballou Pool; 1 lorace F. 
Poor; Helen, wife of AYilliam C. Thomas, of Hack¬ 
ensack, and Emily C., wife of AYilliam S. Alont- 
gomery of Kentucky. Air. Poor's death occurred 
while abroad, in Liverpool. England, July 29, 
1900. 

POOR, Charles Lane, astronomer and scien* 
tist, was born in llackensaek. N. -J., Jan. 18, I860* 
son of Edward E. and Alary AA el ling ton (Lane) 
Poor. lie wars educated in the public schools of 
New York city and at the College of the City of 
New York, whore he was graduated in 1886 with 
the highest honors. After teaching in that college 
for two years, lie matriculated at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Aid., and became a student 
of astronomy under Prof. Simon Newcomb. In 
1892 lie received the degree of Ph. I). and w r as 
appointed an associate in the university. I pou 
the retirement of Prof. Newcomb, in 1896 be was 
appointed associate professor of astronomy in 
Johns Hopkins University, and placed in charge 
of all the astronomical work of that institution, 
lie resigned in 1899 and removed to New York 
city, becoming associated with his father in the 
management of the Passaic Print AVorks. Shortly 
after the latter’s death, in 1900, he formed a 
partnership with his brother, James llarpcr Poor, 
in the firm of J. llarpcr Poor A Co., commission 
merchants. He retired from the firm in 1803, but 
retained bis interest in several manufacturing 
enterprises, and in 1906 became president of the 
Lowe Manufacturing Co., of Huntsville, Ala. 
During the time lie was engaged in active business 
lie retained his interest in scientific matters, and in 
1901 was made editor of the New A'ork Academy 
of Sciences. In 1903 lie was appointed lecturer 
and in the following year professor of astronomy 
at Columbia University. Prof. Poor’s work has 
been chiefly confined to the investigation of 
comet orbits and to the study of the shape and size 
of the sun. He is the author of “The Solar 
System’ 1 (1908) and of many articles and papers 
in various scientific journals. Among the more 
important of these papers maybe mentioned “The 
Theory of the Uefiex Zenith Tube and the Obser¬ 
vation of Gamma Drarnnis ; ” “The Action of 
Jupiter upon the comet of 1899;” “Researches 
upon the Periodic Comet of 1889-1896-1903, which 
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embodied a number of uew methods and fonuuhe 
in astronomical computation and “An Investiga¬ 
tion of the Figure of the Sun and of possible varia 
tions in its size and shape.” lie is an associate 
fellow of the American Academy ol Arts and 
[Sciences, fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society 
of London, and the New York Academy ot 
Sciences, and a member of the Astronomisehe 
Gesellscliaft, and of many other .scientific bodies, 
lie was married April 19, 1892, to Anna Louise, 
daughter of Alfred 11. Easton, of New Yoik, and 
lias three s*ons, Charles Lane, Jr., Alfred Eastou 
and Edmund Ward Poor. 


EMERY, James Woodward, lawyer and finan¬ 
cier, was born in Haverhill, Mass., Nov. 30, 1808, 
the son of Samuel and Ruby (Woodward) Emery. 
His first American ancestor was John Emery, 
a native of Romsey, Hants, England, who sailed 
from Southampton for Boston with his brother 
Anthony, in the ship “James,” April 3, 1635, 
and settled in Newbury, Mass., where he is re¬ 
corded among the ninety-one freeholders. His 
son, John, who also came from England in 
1635, was married to Mary Webster in 1648, and 
served the town of Newbury as selectman, jury¬ 
man, and tythingman. A part of the land that 
was granted to him is still in possession of the 
family. The line of descent is traced through 
his son John, who married Mary Sawyer; John, 
who married Mehitable Short; Moses, who mar¬ 
ried Lydia Emery, a descendant of the original 
John; John, who married Elizabeth Woodman; 
and Samuel, who married Ruby Woodward, 
daughter of Judge James Woodward of Haver¬ 
hill, N. H , aud who were Mr. Emery’s parents. 



Mr. Emery was graduated at 
Dartmouth College with 
honor in 1830, and after read¬ 
ing law in Portsmouth, 
N. II., was admitted to the 
bar in 1833. 11c was asso 

ciated with Iehabod Bartlett 
in active practice until the 
hitters death in 1853, after 
which lie practiced alone for 
a few years. Mr. Emery 
was not only an ablel awyer, 
but beeame'oue of the fore- 
ost business man of his 
time. While residing in Port¬ 
smouth he was the chief pro¬ 
moter. if uot the projector, 
of the Portsmouth and Con¬ 
cord railroad, aud for many 
years was the legal ad¬ 
viser and one of the prin¬ 
cipal supporters of the enterprise. He was a 
representative in the New Hampshire legislature 
for six terms between 1844 and 1874, and in 1873 
he was speaker of the house. In 1857 he re¬ 
moved to Cambridge, Mass., and became presi¬ 
dent of the Union Horse Railroad Co. He was 
also one of the projectors and leading promoters 
of the European and North American railroad, 
and was largely interested in coal mines in Nova 
Scotia. In 1S70 he returned to Portsmouth, N. 
H., and afterward gave but little attention to 
the practice of law, devoting himself to the du¬ 
ties of directorships in banks, railroads, aud 
other trusts. At the bar he gained an honorable 
reputation, and although he gave much time 
during the later years of his life to extensive 
business interests, yet lie always kept in touch 
with his profession. At the time of his death 
he was president of the Rockingham County 
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Bar Association. He was a man of sterling 
character and high standing, upright, frank, and 
honest. In public office he displayed the same 
marked ability and broad intellectuality which 
distinguished his legal career Mr. Emery was 
mairied Aug. 15. 1837, to Martha Elizabeth daugh¬ 
ter ol Andrew Walkins Bell, aud had three daugli 
ters mnl lour sous, lie died in Portsmouth Dee 
16, IS91 

EMERY, Woodward, lawyer, was born in 
Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 5, 1S42, son of James 
Woodward and Martha Elizabeth (Bell) Emery, 
lie was educated in private schools at Ports¬ 
mouth, and was graduated at Harvard College 
in 1864, and at the Harvard Law School -with 
the degree of LL.B., in 1866. After spending a 
year in the Boston offices of Henry W. Paine 
and Hutchins and Wheeler, he was admitted to 
the Suffolk bar in 1867. His first case in the 
supreme judicial court was that of Meagher vs. 
Driscoll, in which it was established that an 
action of trespass would lie for disturbing the 
body of a child buried in a Roman Catholic 
cemetery, and that the wounding of the feelings 
of the parents of the child was an element of 
the damages recoverable. He had a large num¬ 
ber of cases for the old Union Street Railway 
Co. of Cambridge, and caused the city of Cam¬ 
bridge to be enjoined from discharging sewer¬ 
age into Broad Canal, whereby the city was 
compelled to alter its system of sewers. In 
1872, he was appointed special justice of the 
police court of Cambridge, resigning in 1878. 
He was a member of the Cambridge Common 
Council in 1877 and 1878, and a state repre¬ 
sentative in 1885, serving as chairman of the 
committee on towns. In 1894 he was appointed 
a member of the Commonwealth Harbor and 
Land Commission, the chairmanship of which 
he held until July, 1906. This board has the 
care of all the tide waters in the commonwealth, 
the great ponds, and the Connecticut river, and 
no structures can be erected lawfully therein 
without a license. During 1897-1901, the com¬ 
mission accomplished a vast amount of work in 
connection with Boston harbor and the reclama¬ 
tion of large tracts of sand at Provincetown. 
By a legislative act of 1895, the governor ap¬ 
pointed a board of inquiry to investigate the 
wants of the port of Boston with reference to 
the expediency of establishing public owner¬ 
ship and control of the docks and wharves, and 
improving the terminal facilities in connection 
therewith, and Mr. Emery was chairman of 
that board. The board made an exhaustive 
report to the legislature in January 189G and most 
of its recommendations have been adopted into 
the policy of the commonwealth. Mr. Emery is 
a foundation member (1876) of the Boston Bar 
Association and a proprietor in the Social Law 
Library; also a member of the Union Club of 
Boston and the Oakley Country Club. He was 
married Dec. 5, 1878, to Anne Parry, daughter 
of William Parry and Mary Ann (Prince) 
Jones, of Portsmouth, N. H., and a descendant 
of Elizabeth Penn, sister of Sir William Penn. 
They have two children living, Frederick Inger- 
soll and Helen Prince Emery. 

LOTHROP, Thornton Kirkland, lawyer, was 
born at Dover, N. H., June 3, 1830, son of Rev. 
Samuel K. and Mary Lyman (Buckminster) 
Lothrop. His first American ancestor was John 
Lothrop, a graduate of Cambridge university in 
1605, one time viear of the parish of Egerton, 
Kent, England, and one of the clergymen im- 
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prisoned by Archbishop Laud who was released 
after a confinement of two years on condition 
that he leave England. He is recorded as hav¬ 
ing settled at Scituate, Mass., in 1634 and five 
years later at Barnstable. The line of descent 
is traced through his son Joseph, who married 
Mary Ansell; their son Hope, who married his 
second cousin, Elizabeth Lothrop; their son 
Benjamin, who married Mercy Baker; their son 
John, who married Mary Jones, and their son 
John Hosmer, who married Jerusha Kirkland, 
sister of John Thornton Kirkland, president of 
Harvard University, and who was Mr. Lothrop’s 
grandfather. Mr. Lothrop’s maternal grand¬ 
father, Rev. Joseph Buckminster, was a clergy¬ 
man at Portsmouth, N. H., and the father of 
Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckminster, for many 
years a prominent Boston divine, and one of 
the founders of the Boston Athenaeum. Rev. 
Samuel K. Lothrop, his father, was for forty 
years pastor of the historie Brattle Square 
Church. Thornton K. Lothrop received his 
early education in the public schools of Boston; 
and the Boston Latin School. He was graduated 
at Harvard University in 1S49, and at the Har¬ 
vard Law School, in 1853. He then formed a 
partnership with Charles B. Goodrich of Bos¬ 
ton, which continued for three years. Later 
Robert R. Bishop and Arthur Lincoln became 
members of the firm, which was then known as 
Lothrop, Bishop and Lincoln. Mr. Lothrop con¬ 
tinued in active practice until 1SS2. In 1861 he 
was appointed assistant United States district 
attorney under Richard Henry Dana, an import¬ 
ant and responsible position at that time, owing 
to the unsettled condition of the country at the 
outbreak of the rebellion. Mr. Lothrop person¬ 
ally conducted the larger part of the cases of 
the office throughout the whole period of the 
war. Among other conspicuous cases which he 
successfully conducted, was the last case ever 
tried in this country against a slave-ship, the 
Margaret Scott, which had been seized at New 
Bedford by the government; the defence of a 
suit brought against the government to enforce 
a mechanic’s lien on a light-ship which had al¬ 
ready been delivered by the contractor and ac¬ 
cepted. In this case Mr. Lothrop took the 
unique and ingenious ground that “ although 
the lien existed, it could not be enforced ” while 
the vessel was employed by the government as 
a light-ship. He won the suit, and the decision 
established an important precedent. Mr. Lothrop 
was especially noted for his power inargumeut and 
his keenness in cross-examinatiou. One of his cases 
w hich excited much public interest, was the libel suit 
brought by William Crafts, a fugitive slave, whose 
escape from his master had attracted wide attention. 
After the war Crafts solicited subscriptions for a 
free school which he professed to couduct for his 
race in the south. A gentleman having inserted a 
card in the public press, braudiug Crafts’ school 
as a Laud, Mr. Lothrop successfully defended 
Crafts’ suit against him before three referees. He 
was also one of the couusel in the famous Newton 
bank litigation. Mr. Lothrop w T as a Fremont mau iu 
1856. and ever since lias been a staunch Republican, 
lie served in tlie Massachusetts bouse of represen¬ 
tatives iu 1859, and was a member of the committee 
on the revision of statutes. lie has been a frequent 
contributor to the legal magazines, and wrote a life 
of William II. Seward for Houghton, Milffiin & Co.’s 
44 American Statesmen Series ” (1896). lie is a trustee 
of the Boston Athenaeum and the Museum of Fine 
Arts, a member of the corporation of the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology, of the Massachusetts 


Historical Society, and was vice-president of the 
Prince Society. lie is also vice president of the 
Boston Provident Association, president of the Mass¬ 
achusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, a member of the Somerset, Thursday 
Evening, and Union clubs of Boston, and secretary of 
of the old “ Wednesday Evening Club of 1777. ” lie 
is also vice-president of the Massachusetts Order of 
the Cincinnati. Mr. Lothrop was married April 30. 
1866, to Ann M daughter of Honorable Samuel 
Hooper, member of congress, and had four children : 
Mary Buckminster ; Amy Peabodv, wife of Dr. Al¬ 
gernon Coolidge, Jr. , of Boston ; William Sturgis 
Ilooper Lothrop, a banker in Porto Rico, and Thorn¬ 
ton K. Lothrop, Jr., a member of the Suffolk bar. 





HARRIS, Andrew Lintner, forty-fourth gover¬ 
nor of Ohio, was born in Butler county, O . Nov. 17, 
1835. son of Benjamin and Nancy (Liutuer) Harris, of 
Irish and German descent. He attended the public 
schools of Preble Co., until lie was twenty one years 
of age, wheu be entered Miami University, aud was 
graduated B S. in 1860. lie 
began a course of law. but the 
outbreak of the civil war in¬ 
terrupted his plans, and on 
April 16, 1861, lie enlisted, be¬ 
coming second lieutenant of 
the tw entieth Ohio Volunteer 
infantry, and shortly after¬ 
wards captain. After three 
months’ service, he organized 
anew company in the seventy- ^ 
fifth Ohio volunteer infan- ^ 
try. lie was commissioned 
major on Jan. 12, 1863, col¬ 
onel on May 3, 1863, and was 
brevet ted brigadier - general 
oil March 13. 1865. He par 
ticipated in eighteen battles, 
including that of Gettysburg, 
where he commanded the 
second brigade, first division, 
eleventh army corps. In this battle he was wounded 
slightly, but more severely in the previous battle of 
Mclhnvell, Va. At the close of the war he returned 
to Ohio, was admitted to tlie bar in 1865, and im¬ 
mediately entered upouthc practice of his profession 
at Eaton. During 1866-67 he was a member of the 
Ohio state senate. In 1875 he was elected probate 
judge of Preble county, in which capacity he served 
for two terms (1875-82). In 1882 he withdrew from 
public life aud engaged in farming, but in 1885 he 
was elected a member of the Ohio general assembly, 
and at the close of his term w as re-elected. Iu 1891 
he was elected lieutenant governor of Ohio on the 
Republican ticket and was re-clected in 1893, serving 
in that capacity during botli terms of Wm. McKiuley 
as governor. In 1898 lie w r as appoint cd by Pres. Mc¬ 
Kinley a member of t lie United States industrial com¬ 
mission, on which lie contiuued to serve until 1902. 
In 1905 he was elected lieutenant-governor for the 
third time, and upon the death of Gov. Pattison, iu 
1906, he succeeded to the office. Gov. Harris has 
done much for the improvement of the business 
methods at the state institutions and of the general 
conditions in state affairs. lie has devoted his atten¬ 
tion to details in state affairs so as to carry out many 
reforms. While a supporter of temperance measures 
when lie was a member of the Ohio senate and of 
the house of representatives, be approved of more 
temperance legislation than any other governor of 
Ohio. He also restored the old bureau of forestry 
anti did much for agricultural and other iutercsts. lie 
was noted asa practical governor without aspirations 
for auy other public office than the one he held. 
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Gov. Harris is a member of the Grand Army of 
the Republic and the Loyal Legion. He was 
married at West Florence, O., Oct. 15, 1865, to 
Caroline, daughter of Eli Conger of Prehle 
county, O., and has only one child, Walter C. 
Harris,who is the photographer of tbe New York 
" World.” 

SHAW AN, Jacob Albright, educator, was 
born in Wapakoneta, O, June 15, 1850, son of 
John Nicholas and Margaret (Foster) Shawan. 
His father was a contractor and builder, of Eng¬ 
lish descent. Deprived of the care of both par¬ 
ents early in life, young Shawan was educated 
at the public schools at Urbana, O., working 
summers and vacation times to pay his way. 
He also engaged as a teacher in the public 
schools during his college course. He was grad¬ 
uated at Oberlin College in the class of 1880. 
Immediately on leaving college he chose teaching 
as a profession, and was elected superintendent 
of the city public schools of St. Mary’s, O., in 
18S0, where he served until 1883. He then went 
to Mt. Vernon, O., where he held the position 
of superintendent for six years. He became su¬ 
perintendent of public instruction of Columbus, 
O., in 1889. He was married at DeGraff, 0 , Dec. 
23, 1881, to Jennie Koch Holmes, of Irish de¬ 
scent. Mr. Sbawan is a member of the various 
national state and county teachers’ associations, 
and is a Mason and a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. His success in life is en¬ 
tirely due to tact, executive ability and to early 
habits of self-reliance, industry, and an ambi¬ 
tion to do well and conscientiously every duty 
attempted. 

CONANT, Charles Arthur, banker and econ¬ 
omist, was born at Winchester, ^Mass., July 2, 
1801, son of Charles Edwin and’Marion (Wal¬ 
lace) Conant, and a descendant of Roger Co- 
nant, who was acting governor of Massachusetts 
before the arrival of Gov. Endicott. He received 
a public school education, and at the age of 
nineteen began his career as 
a reporter on the Boston 
* 4 Advertiser,” devoting his 
attention chiefly to political 
topics, a subject in which lie 
was particularly interested. 
When in 1886 the “Adver¬ 
tiser” changed hands, Mr. 
Conant resigned to become 
correspondent of the Boston 
“Post” and the Springfield 
“ Republican.” Three years 
later he became connected 
with the New York “Com¬ 
mercial Bulletin ” in the same 
capacity, acting as their 
Washington correspondent 
till 190i. Ilis articles were 
forceful and logical, and 
had no little influence upon 
New York. He was treas¬ 
urer of the Morton Trust Co. during 1902-06, 
and he has been a director in several railway 
and traction corporations. Mr. Conant has made 
a thorough study of financial and currency mat¬ 
ters, and is looked upon as an authority on that 
subject. During 1898-1900 he was advisory 
secretary to the executive committee of the In¬ 
dianapolis Monetary Commission, which had a 
large share in securing tbe enactment of the gold 
standard law of March 14, 1900. Several pro¬ 
visions of the law, as finally agreed upon by the 
two houses of congress, hear the stamp of his 
views. In 1901 be was appointed by Secy. Root 



financial opinion in 


to investigate the monetary system of the Phil¬ 
ippine Islands, and submitted a report to the 
secretary of war, which became the basis of 
legislation by congress in 1903. The money in 
circulation in tbe Philippine Islands at the time 
of the American occupation was chiefly Mexican 
silver dollars, and in his report Mr. Conant 
recommended the adoption of a gold standard 
with a new unit of value which would vary only 
slightly from the gold value to which the silver 
dollar had fallen. By the large use of silver 
coins having a fixed relation to this unit, but 
under government control as to output, he pro¬ 
posed that transition from the silver to the gold 
basis should not involve radical changes in 
prices nor in the form of money which by long 
usage conformed to the established habits of the 
people of the islands. The value of the silver 
coins was maintained by the creation of a gold 
fund in New York, against which drafts could 
be sold when the local currency became redun¬ 
dant, the amount paid for the drafts being with¬ 
drawn from circulation. This system was mod¬ 
eled in some degree upon that of British India, 
but embodied details which up to that time bad 
not been fully tested by Indian experience. In 
1903 Mr. Conant was invited by the Mexican 
government to confer with a monetary reform 
commission, which ultimately adopted for Mex¬ 
ico a plan closely following that of the Philip¬ 
pines. He was a member of the commission 
appointed by Pres. Roosevelt to confer with the 
leading European powers having interests in 
the Orient to bring about uniformity of ex¬ 
change throughout the eastern countries, and 
in 1904 he took part, by special request of Secy. 
Taft, in conferences for the purpose of reform¬ 
ing the currency of the new republic of Panama. 
In 1906 he was a member of the special cur¬ 
rency commission appointed by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce to prepare a plan for 
currency reform. The report of this commis¬ 
sion was among the first authoritative expres¬ 
sions of recent years in favor of the system of a 
central bank. In the summer of 1907 he pre¬ 
pared a revision of the statutes of the Spanish- 
Filipino Bank in Manila, P. I., in order to facil¬ 
itate a final adjustment of questions between the 
bank, the Catholic churcli and the government. 
Mr. Conant was Democratic candidate for con¬ 
gress in the Harvard University district in 
1894, and delegate to the gold Democratic con¬ 
vention at Indianapolis in 1896. He was a 
strong advocate of American control in the 
Philippines on economic grounds, and for this 
reason he supported the election of McKinley 
and Roosevelt in 1900 and of Taft in 1908. He 
is a frequent writer on monetary and economic 
subjects, and is the author of “ A History of 
Modern Banks of Issue” (1896), which has been 
translated into Japanese; “The United States 
in the Orient: The Nature of the Economic 
Problem” (1900); “Wall Street and the Coun¬ 
try ” (1904); and “ The Principles of Money and 
Banking” (two volumes, 1905), translated into 
French. He is a member of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Economic 
Association, the American Asiatic Association, 
Civil Service Reform Association, and the So¬ 
ciety d’Economie Politique de France. He is 
unmarried. 

CHITTENDEN, Charles Curtis, dental surgeon, 
was born at Nunda, Livingston co., N. Y., May 
10, 1842, son of Nelson and Sophia B. (Fuller) 
Chittenden. His first American ancestor was 
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William Chittenden--who was one of the com¬ 
pany of twenty-five gathered chiefly from the 
counties of Kent, Surrey and Sussex in the 
South of England, who sailed for America in 
May, 1639, and settled in Guilford, Conn. He 
received his early education in the public schools 
of Nunda, and at the Nunda Academy and later 
in the High School at Madison, Wis., and at 
the University of Wisconsin, whither his father 
removed in 1855. His father was a practitioner 
of unusual skill and superior knowledge, in 
the dental profession and the son studied dentis¬ 
try first under his father’s guidance, and later 
at the Mianna Dental College, Cincinnati, where 
he received his degree in 1866. In the same 
year he formed a partnership with his father 
which continued until the latter’s death in 1873. 
He practiced alone until 1895, and then formed 
a partnership with Dr. William H. Mueller. 
During the civil war he enlisted in the 11th 
Wisconsin infantry and was actively engaged at 
Sulphur Springs, Mo., Pilot Knob, Jackson Port 
and on the White river, at Batesville, and Hel¬ 
ena, Ark., being mustered out of service in 
November, 1862. Dr. Chittenden was a man 
of wide education and occupied a foremost posi- 
tiou in his profession. He served as president 
and chairman of the committee on colleges of 
the National Association of Dental Examiners. 
In 1885, when the Wisconsin State Board of 
Dental Examiners was created by law, Dr. Chit¬ 
tenden was appointed a member of that body, 
and with the exception of two years he served 
continuously as its president. He was also 
president of the Madison Odontological Society 
(1901-1905) and was president of the National 
Dental Association for the session of 1903. Dur¬ 
ing the latter office the Fourth International 
Dental Congress was held, and as representative 
of the national body, he addressed the congress 
at its opening session. Dr. Chitteuden was 
married May 18, 1867 to Virginia Carr, daughter 
of William Winter of New York city, who died 
during the following year. He died at Madison, 
Wis. Dec. 15, 1905. 

FARWELL, John Villars, merchant was born 
at Campbelltown, Steuben co., N. Y., July 29,1825, 
son of Henry and Nancy (Jackson) Farwell, 
and a brother of Hon. Charles B. Farwell (q. v ), 
U. S. senator from Illinois. His father was one 
of the first pioneers of Ogle county, Ill., where 
he attained considerable local prominence; and 
his mother was a daughter of John and Susanna 
(Sawyer) Jackson of Westminster, Mass. Tbe 
first American ancestor was Henry Farwell, who 
was among the original* settlers of Concord, 
Mass., which was incorporated in 1635. His wife 
was Olive Farwell, and the line of descent is 
traced through their sou Joseph, who married 
Hannah Learned, their son Joseph, who married 
Hannah Colburn; their son Daniel, who married 
Mary, their son Daniel, who married Sybil Page, 
and their son Simeon, who married Mary Ann 
Downe, and was the grandfather of John V. Far- 
well. The latter worked upon his father’s farm 
until he was twenty years of age, attending 
school during the winter months, and Mt. Morris 
(111.) Seminary, where he received a thorough 
business education, and was graduated in 1844. 
In the following year he obtained employment 
in the city clerk’s office, Chicago, as assistant, at 
the same time becoming a reporter of the 
council proceedings. Not many months after¬ 
ward he entered the drygoods house of Hamilton 
& White, a line of business that was more to his 
liking. After a brief period with tbe firm of 


Hamlin & Day, he became bookkeeper for Messrs. 
Wadswortb & Phelps, wholesale drygoods mer¬ 
chants. In 1851 he was admitted to the firm, 
whose name was then Cooley, Wadsworth & Co. 
In 1859 Marshall Field and Levi Z. Leiter were 
taken into the partnership, the name becoming 
Cooley, Farwell & Co. Mr. Cooley retired in 
1864, and until 1865 the firm name was Farwell, 
Field & Co. In that year it was changed to 
John V. Farwell & Co. Susequently his brothers, 
Charles IL, William I) 
were admitted to the firm 
his death, Mr. Farwell 
was tbe leading and con¬ 
trolling spirit of the busi¬ 
ness, and under his guid¬ 
ance and by his advice its 
eminent position in the 
mercantile world has becu 
attained. ()□ Jan. 1,1891, 
tbe business was incorpor¬ 
ated as J. V. Farwell Co. 

The company is not only 
the oldest house in its line 
in the city of Chicago, but 
is one of tbe largest and 
best-known drygoods firms 
in the United States and 
occupies the largest build¬ 
ing of any wholesale house 
in the world. Within two 
weeks after the disastrous 
Chicago fire in 1871, Air. 

Farwell had made arrange¬ 
ments to resume business in 
a temporary structure and commence tbe erec¬ 
tion of a permanent buiding of five stories. 
He was a prominent mover in the first meeting 
of merchants after the great fire, and his un¬ 
daunted confidence had great weight in spurring 
his fellows to the activity necessary to the re¬ 
building of the city. He was a presidential 
elector on the Republican ticket in 1864, and 
during the first term of Pres. Grant, served as 
Indian commissioner, traveling some 10,000 
miles in the discharge of his duties. In associa¬ 
tion with his brother, Charles B., he constructed 
the state house of Texas, which was completed 
in 1888. During the civil war he showed 
marked philanthropy and devotion to the Union 
cause; was active iu raising the Chicago board 
of trade regiment, whose equipment was ob¬ 
tained by private contributions to the amount 
of $40,000; and lie evinced special interest in 
the Sanitary and Christian commissions, in tbe 
latter of which he served as chairman and 
member of the executive committee. Air. Far- 
well’s name has become proverbial for his 
generosity and liberality, and he has been known 
to give half of his salary to charitable objects. 
He was an active worker with Dwight L. Moody 
in organizing the North Market Afission, de¬ 
signed chiefly for poor boys and girls, and for 
several years he was superintendent of the mis¬ 
sion. He contributed largely to its current ex¬ 
penses, and when it finally developed into the 
Illinois Street Church, he contributed $10,000 
towards the erection of the building. His ac¬ 
quaintance and cooperation with Mr. Aloody led 
to a strong friendship, which continued until 
the death of the latter, in 1899. Air. Farwell 
built the great tabernacle in Chicago, holding 
8,000 people, for Air. Aloody, who said that it 
was the best building that had ever been erected 
for him. He was also a prime mover in the 
establishment of the Young Aten’s Christian As- 
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sociation of Chicago in 1857, and to his constant 
zeal and earnest effort the prosperity of that 
institution is largely due. He sold the associa¬ 
tion the ground upon which the building stands, 
taking his pay in stock, and when it had suf¬ 
fered a loss by fire, and was involved financially, 
Mr. Farwell donated his entire stock to relieve 
the embarrassment. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Moody the new building was called Farwell Hall. 
This building was demolished to give place to 
the present structure, which contains, in addi¬ 
tion to a fine auditorium, offices, reading, prayer, 
lecture and other rooms, and is the first Y. M. 
C. A. building in the world. He served suc¬ 
cessively as trustee, vice-president and presi¬ 
dent, participating actively in its labors, and 
contributing largely for its current expenses. 
In fact, his entire life was devoted to the wel¬ 
fare of young men, and it was largely through 
his efforts that many new Young Men’s Christian 
associations were established throughout the 
West. He was a frequent contributor to the 
daily press on various subjects of economic and 
financial interest. Mr. Farwell was married at 
Daysville, Ill., April 16, 1849, to Abigail G., 
daughter of John Taylor of Ogle county. Ill. She 
died in 1851, leaving one daughter, Abbie, wife 
of William Henry Ferry. He was again mar- 
ied, March 8, 1854, at Hartford, Conn , to 
Emeret, daughter of Noah Cooley of Granville, 
Mass., by whom he had four children, John 
Villars, Frank Cooley, Arthur Lincoln and 
Fannie Farwell. He died at Lake Forest, 111., 
Aug. 21, 1908. 


HARBISON, Samuel Pollock, philanthropist, 
was born at Bakerstown, Allegheny Co., Pa., 
Sept. 2G, 1840, son of James and Martha 

(Pollock) TIarbison. His great-grandfather, Mat¬ 
thew Harbison emigrated from county Mona¬ 
ghan, Ireland, to Pennsylvania between 17G0 and 
17G9, settling in Sherman’s Valley, Perry co., 
whence he removed to Westmoreland county. 
By his wife Margaret Carson he had a son James 
who was married to Mary Brown, and was the 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch. 
Young Harbison was educated at the Mansfield 
(Pa.) normal school; at Jefferson College, 
Canonsburg, Pa,, and at Eklers- 
ridge (Pa.) academy. At the 
age of sixteen lie taugbta public 
school. Later lie taught, in Pine 
and McClure townships, and in 
tbe Minersvillc schools, Pitts¬ 
burg, witb intervening periods 
at college or academy. In the 
spring of 1864 lie became cashier, 
for Col. William A. Herron, who 
was then clerk of the county 
court at Pittsburg; lie was also 
' || A interested in the Pittsburg Glass 
Manufacturing Co. and in the 
cattle business for a time. In 
Mav, 1866 .Mr. Harbison en¬ 
gaged witb the Star Fire 

__ Brick . AVorks (organized the 

- - year before) and gradually ob¬ 
tained an interest in it. On 
Aug. 29, 1870, when the original organizer and 
manager, J. K. Lemon, resigned, Mr. Harbison 
was appointed general manager by the board of 
directors, and in August 1874 the old firm was 
dissolved and tbe firm of Reed & Harbison 
formed. In January, 1875, Mr. Hay Walker 
purchased for his son the interest of Mr. Reed 
and the firm of Harbison & Walker was then 
organized. This company developed into .t* ie 



Harbison & Walker Co. (incorporated July 24, 
1864J; tbe Harbison-Walker Co. (June 30, 
1901); and in 1902 in combination with other 
fire brick interests into the Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co., which latter Mr. Harbison was 
serving at the time of his death, as chairman of 
the board of directors. The firm was the most 
extensive of its kind in tbe United States, having 
about thirty brick plants in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky, West Virginia and other states. Mr. 
Harbison was active in financial circles, having 
been a director of the Pennsylvania National 
Bank, the Presbyterian Hospital of Allegheny; 
Allegheny General Hospital; Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania Hospital for Insane at Dixmont; and the 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital, of Pittsburg, 
and was connected with the Duquesne Club, 
Pittsburg; the Presbyterian Historical Society, 
Philadelphia, and the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. While retaining 
an active interest in an advisory way in business 
up till the last, he had for fifteen years devoted 
most of his time and energy to various forms 
of religious work. At the time of his death 
he was a member of the Freedman’s board of the 
Presbyterian Church; evangelistic committee of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church; committee on marriage and divorce of 
the Presbyterian Church; ’* Forward movement ”, 
advisory committee of Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions ; Winomili Assembly and Win- 
onali agriculture and technical schools ; board 
of trustees (president) of Western Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny; Pittsburg Y. M. C. A. 
(chairman of board of trnstees); and Pennsyl¬ 
vania State Y. M. C. A. (treasurer of finance 
committee). He was a member of the joint 
committee of foreign work of the presbyteries of 
Pittsburg and Allegheny He was a member of 
the board of directors of the Presbyterian Union 
of Pittsburg and Allegheny for years, and one 
year was its president. The Western Theological 
Seminary was the favorite object of his dona¬ 
tions. Among other institutions befriended by 
him are the International Y. M. C. A., Grove 
City College, the Theological Seminary at 
Dubuque, Iowa, and Harbison College (for 
colored youth) at Abbeville, N. C. The educa¬ 
tion and elevation of the negro had peculiar 
interest for him, and lie helped in establishing 
schools throughout the South for the special 
instruction of the race. Mr. Harbison was 
married in Allegheny, Pa., Feb. 1, 1872 to 
Emma Jane daughter of AVilliam Boyd of the 
firm of William Boyd & Sons, building con¬ 
tractors. She bore him a daughter, Fanny, 
and two sons William Albert and Ralph Werner. 
Mr. Harbison died at Allegheny, Pa., May 10, 
1905. 

ELLIOTT, Aaron Marshall, philologist, was 
born in Wilmington, N. C., Jan. 24, 1S4G, son 
of Aaron and Rboda (Mendenhall) Elliott. He 
was prepared for college by tutors, and was 
graduated at Haverford College (Penn.) in 
1866, continuing his studies at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity until 1868. He immediately went abroad 
and took special courses in the subjects of lit¬ 
erature and philology, spending three years in 
colleges and universities in Paris, two years in 
Florence, Italy, one year at the University of 
Madrid, Spain, and three years at universities in 
Munich, Tubingen, Berlin and A T iemia. Return¬ 
ing to tbe United States in 1876, he became pro¬ 
fessor of Romance languages at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. He was the first to 
introduce accurate and scientific methods in the 
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study of Romance philology, and his work has 
been a distinct and marked advance in the prog¬ 
ress of that science. He was the chief organizer 
in New York city of the Modern Language As¬ 
sociation of America, which has done much to 
raise the standard of efficiency in the teaching 
of the modern languages and their literature. 
He served as secretary of the new association 
for the first seven years of its existence (1883- 
90), and was its president in 1S94. He was the 
founder of the quarterly “ Publications of the 
Modern Languages Association,” the official or¬ 
gan of the association, and its editor for six 
years; and also the founder of “ Modern Lan¬ 
guage Notes,” a monthly, of which he still holds 
the position of editor-in-chief, and to which he 
has contributed a large number of articles on 
linguistic and literary subjects. Dr. Elliott has 
been president of the Harvard Alumni Associa¬ 
tion of Baltimore, the North Carolina Society of 
Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins Club and the 
Harvard Alumni Association, and vice-president 
of the University Club of Baltimore. He is a 
member of the American Philological Associa¬ 
tion, the Modern Language Association, the Na¬ 
tional Education Association, the American Phil¬ 
osophical Society, the American Archeological 
Society, the National Geographic Society, the 
North Carolina Society, the American Dante So¬ 
ciety, the American Dialect Society, the Mary¬ 
land Historical Society, and the Friends His¬ 
torical Society. He was a delegate to the Paris 
exposition of 1900, and was made a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor in 1907. The degree of 
A.M. was conferred upon him by Haverford Col¬ 
lege in 187S, that of Ph.D. by Princeton Uni¬ 
versity in 1877, and L.L.D. by Wake Forest Col¬ 
lege in 1891 and Haverford College in 1908, Dr. 
Elliott was married June 14, 1905, to Lily Ty¬ 
son Manly, daughter of James E. Tyson of Bal¬ 
timore. 

WARREN Frederick Morris, educator, was 
born in Durham, Me., June 9, 1859, son of John 
Quincy and Ellen Maria (Cary) Warren. He 
attended the district schools of Westbrook and 
Falmouth Me., and Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., where he was graduated in 1S75. After 
residing two years in Paris, France, and Han¬ 
over, Germany, he entered the Freshman class 
of Amherst College and was graduated A.B. in 
1SS0. The following year he spent in post grad¬ 
uate work at Amherst. In 1SS1 he was ap¬ 
pointed instructor in modern languages in West¬ 
ern Reserve College, at Hudson, 0., and in 1S82 
moved with that college (renamed Adelbert) to 
Cleveland, O. In 1SS3-S4 he was a graduate 
student at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
and 1S84-S6 a student at the Sorhonne in Paris. 
He was appointed instructor in French at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1SS6, took the degree of 
Ph.D. at that institution in the following year 
and remained as associate in modern languages 
until 1S91, when lie was elected professor of 
Romance languages in Adelbert College, Cleve¬ 
land, O. After a successful incumbency of nine 
years, he received the appointment as Street 
professor of modern languages at Yale Univer¬ 
sity, which post he has held to the present time 
(1910). Since 1896 he has also been lecturer on 
French literature at Johns Hopkins University. 
Prof, Warren is the author of a “ Primer of 
French Literature” (18S9), “A History of the 
Novel Previous to the Seventeenth Century,” 
(1895). and “Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth 
Century,” (1904). lie also edited several French 
texts for class use. He is an associate editor of 


“Modern Philology,” and has published various 
articles on French literature in “ Modern Lan¬ 
guage Notes,” “American Journal of Philology,” 
“ Modern Philology ” and “ The Chautauquan,” 
also contributing many reviews to scientific 
periodicals. He is a member of the Modern Lan¬ 
guage Association of America and was elected 
its president in 1908; member of the American 
Dialect Society and corresponding member of 
the Maine Historical Society. He was married 
June S, 1892, to Estelle Ward, daughter of James 
Carey of Baltimore, Md. They have two chil¬ 
dren. 

ROGERS, John Ignatius, jurist, was born 
in Moyamensing district, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
1S44, son of Matthew M. and Catherine (Di- 
mond) Rogers, and grandson of Matthew Rog¬ 
ers, who settled at Philadelphia in 1816. He was 
educated in the public schools and was grad¬ 
uated at the Central high school in 1861. He 
read law in the office of Charles Ingersoll, and 
attended lectures at the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. He was admitted to the bar in 1865, and 
making a specialty of real estate and corpora¬ 
tion law, he became an authority on the subject 
of building associations. Upon the organization 
of the Building Association League of Philadel¬ 
phia, Col. Rogers was 
chosen chief counsel, and 
from that time he has con¬ 
ducted all liis important 
litigation, besides initiating 
much important legislation 
with refercucc to building 
association laws. In 1873 
lie joined the First City 
troop of Philadelphia, 
whose organization dates 
back to 1774, and aided in 
restoring order during the 
Pittsburg riots of 1877. 

Upon the first inaugura¬ 
tion of Gov. Pattison, in 
1883, Col. Rogers was ap¬ 
pointed judge advocatc- 
geueral of the natioual 
guard of Pennsylvania, and 
immediately instituted a 
number of reforms. lie 
organized the bureau of military justice, made 
a thorough study of American and European 
military law, and convened a military board to 
codify the twenty or more acts of the assembly 
relative to military affairs. Under the new act 
he prepared a complete set of “ Forms of Proce¬ 
dure,” which differ from those used in United 
States tribunals, being directly appicable to con¬ 
ditions in Pennsylvania. They comprise all the 
writs, processes, records and other forms now 
used by courts-martial in the state. Through 
these important services to the commonwealth, 
these signal contributions to legal literature. 
Col. Rogers became the highest authority on 
military law in Pennsylvania and gained recog¬ 
nition in military circles throughout the coun¬ 
try as having originated a code providing the 
simplest, and presumably the hest judicial system 
yet created for military hodies. Some states 
adopted the system intact, and others ingrafted 
the civil service process plan upon their old 
procedure. Gov. Beaver, upon his inauguration 
in 1SS7, reappointed Col. Rogers judge advocate- 
general, in spite of strong partisan pressure 
brought to bear in favor of a Republican candi¬ 
date, and he was reappointed by Gov. Pattison 
upon the latter’s second inauguration in 1891, 
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but he resigned in 1S93. He sat in the state 
house of representatives in 1869. A Democrat 
of reform tendencies and of non-partisan aims, 
he aided in forming the “ Democratic Committee 
of Thirty-one,” that cooperated with the com¬ 
mittee of one hundred in 1881 to elect King 
mayor. Col. Rogers is not only eloquent as a 
speaker and writer, but is an effective reader 
of dramatic prose and poetry. Of his published 
writings, the most important is “Military Law 
and Its Tribunals,” a paper read before the 
Pennsylvania State Bar Association in 1902. He 
is a life member and also one of the board of 
governors of the Lawyers’ Club, which he aided 
in founding; a life member and ex president of 
the Catholic Club; a life member of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Historical Society and the Catholic His¬ 
torical Society; a member of the Military Insti¬ 
tute, and of the Art and Clover clubs, and the 
City Troop, all of Philadelphia. Col. Rogers 
was married at Germantown, Pa., Jan. 20, 1876, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of John A. Henkels. They 
have five children: John I., Jr., Frank H., Karl 
H., Edmund and Katherine Rogers, 

POST, James Howell, merchant, was born 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., Oct. 13, 1859, son of 
William and Eleanor (Sackett) Post. His first 
American ancestor was Capt. John Post, who 
emigrated from Maidstone, Kent, England, to 
Massachusetts early in 1600, and was the father 
of Lieut. Richard Post, who settled in South¬ 
ampton, L, I., in 1640, from Lynn, Mass. Mr. 

Post was educated in the 
public schools of Brook- 
haven, L. L, and Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y. He began his 
business career as a clerk 
in the employ of B. II, 
Howell, Son A Co., in 1S74. 
B. II. Howell established a 
business in 1836, and the 
present firm in 1861. Mr. 
Post became familiar with 
all the details of the busi¬ 
ness, and in 1887 was ad¬ 
mitted to the firm as a 
partner. In 1900 upon 
the organization of t lie 
National Sugar Refining 
Co. of New Jersey, Mr, 
Post became president, 
a position be still occu¬ 
pies. lie is also a di¬ 
rector of the National City Bank of New York, 
a trustee of the Williamsburg Savings Bank, 
and of the London Assurance Corporation; a 
director and treasurer of the Cuban-American 
Sugar Co., which owns Chaparra Sugar Co. and 
several other sugar estates in Cuba, and a di¬ 
rector of the United States Realty and Improve¬ 
ment Co., and several other corporations. He 
has been a resident of Brooklyn borough of 
New York for many years, and has become 
greatly interested in the welfare of both the 
local and national Young Men’s Christian As¬ 
sociation. In 1905 he was made vice-chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Brooklyn Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He is also inter¬ 
ested in the Industrial School and Bureau of 
Charities of Brooklyn, and a member of the 
South Third Street Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Post was married Oct. 26, 1887, to Louisa H., 
daughter of Rev. John D. Wells, D.D., of Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y., and has three daughters. Jessie Wells, 
Helen Marion and Elizabeth Post. 



SEAMAN, William Henry, chemist and phy¬ 
sician, was born in New York city, Nov, 1, 1837, 
son of John George and Ann Rogers (Wall) 
Seaman. His first ancestor in this country, 
Capt. John Seaman of Essex, EnglanJ, was one 
of the original settlers of Saybrook, Conn., and 
later moved to Hempstead, L. L, where he ob¬ 
tained a patent for a large tract of land, in¬ 
cluding the present site of Garden City. The 
captain was twice married, and the line of de¬ 
scent is traced through his son Richard by his 
second wife, Martha Moore. The fourth son 
was a minister, who married Jane Mott; 
their son Giles and his wife, Lefitia On- 
derdonk, their son Jordan and his wife, Mary 
Seaman, and their son Zebulon and his wife 
Mary Seaman, who were the parents of Dr. 
Seaman’s father. William Henry Seaman re¬ 
ceived his education at a Friends’ school in 
Hester street, New York city. When he was fifteen 
years of age, the family removed to Plainfield, 
N. .1., and later to Woodbury, Gloucester county, 
N. J. He was engaged in farming and teaching 
until 1S69, when he went to Washington and 
engaged in scientific work in the department of 
agriculture. He entered the law department of 
Columbian, now George Washington University, 
was graduated in 1S72, and was admitted to 
the bar the same year, hut the attractions of 
scientific work and the pressing demands made 
upon him as a teacher prevented the actual 
practice of law. In 1871 he was called to the 
chair of botany in the medical department of 
Howard University, and since 1S73 he has been 
professor of chemistry there. In 18S3 he was 
given the honorary degree of M.D. In 1879 he 
was appointed assistant examiner in the United 
States Tatent Office, and after a short service in 
other divisions, was placed in charge of chemi¬ 
cal applications, chiefly carbon dyes, a position 
he still fills. His special studies and investiga¬ 
tions have been concerning the relationship of 
science, especially chemistry, to education; the 
microscopical anatomy of plants; the solubility 
of inorganic salts in hydrocarbons, and the size 
of drops used in medicine. Dr. Seaman is a fel¬ 
low of the American Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, a member of the Mary¬ 
land Academy of Sciences, the American Chem¬ 
ical Society, the Biological Society, the Ameri¬ 
can Microscopical Society, and the National 
Geographic Society. He was a delegate to the 
conventions for the revision of the Pharmaco- 
poiea in 1890 and 1900. He is a member of the 
University and Cosmos clubs of Washington, 
and has contributed some forty articles to 
journals on the metric system of international 
weights and measures, microscopy, entomology, 
and chemistry, including the article on the 
“ Microscope ” in the “ Encyclopedia Brittanica ” 
(American editions.) Dr. Seaman was mar¬ 
ried at Londonderry, N. H., Aug. 27, 1873, to 
Marianna Perkins, daughter of Reed Paige Clark 
of that place, and who was an active member 
of the governor’s council of New Hampshire 
during the civil war. They have no children. 

SOHIER. William Davies, lawyer, was horn 
in Boston, Mass., Oct. 22, 1S5S, son of William 
and Susan Cabot (Lowell) Sohier. On his 
father’s side he comes of a race of lawyers, his 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather being 
prominent members of the bar of Massachusetts. 
His first American ancestor was Edward Sohier, 
a native of the island of Jersev, who came to 
America in 1750, and married Susannah Brim¬ 
mer. The line of descent is traced through 
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tlieir son Edward, who married Mary Davies; their 
son, William Davies, who married Elizabeth Amory 
Dexter, and their son, William, who was the father 
of the subject of this sketch. He received his early 
education in private and public schools of .Massa¬ 
chusetts and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. 1 Ie studied law in the Harvard La w School 
and afterwards in the office of Ilenry AW Paine and 
Hubert D. Smith, in Huston, and began practice in 
Huston in 1881. In 1884 he associated himself with 
Judge John Lowell and his son, John Lowell. Jr., 
and so continued until the death of the former, in 
181)7, since which he has been connected with the 
latter in business. Mr. Sohier has been a resident 
of Beverly, .Mass., for many years. In the famous 
contests in the legislature over the division of that 
town, he successfully represented the opponents of 
the division, first, as a member of the committee 
appointed by the town to op¬ 
pose the movement, serving 
as counsel without pay during 
the first, two years of the strug¬ 
gle, and afterwards, as rep¬ 
resentative from the town to 
the lower house of the Massa¬ 
chusetts legislature, in 1888. 
1889, 1890 and 1891. He was 
instrumental in defeating each 
attempt for a division. In 1891 
the petitioners were discour¬ 
aged, and although a petition 
was presented, it was not 
pressed. The danger being 
practically over, he declined to 
become a candidate for a fifth 
term; yet he has continued to 
exert an active influence in all 
town affairs. During his four 
terms in the legislature, he 
served with great credit on several important com¬ 
mittees, and was recognized as an able and influ¬ 
ential leader. Mr. Solder is a member of the 
Kepublican Club of Massachusetts, and was presi¬ 
dent of tlie club in 1897 and ls98. At the time of 
its formation was chairman of its executive com¬ 
mittee. He is also a member of the Union, Puritan, 
County and Essex County Clubs, and of the Boston 
Bar Association. In December, 189.5, be was elected 
president of the Boston Journal corporation. lie 
served on Gov. AYalcott’s stall as a personal aid in 
1897-99, with the rank of colonel. Mr. Sohier was 
married Dec 18, 1880, to Edith F., daughter of Wal¬ 
ter B. and Julia E. (White) Alden, of Belfast, Ale., 
and a lineal descendant of John and Priscilla Alden, 
of the Mayflower pilgrims. They have three 
children, Alice, Eleanor and William Davies Sohier. 

DAVIS, Thomas Davis, physician and surgeon, 
was born at Morgantown, Ya., April 20, 1846. son 
of Rev. James and Margarett Wilson (Long) Davis 
and grandson of Thomas nml Hannah (Gilley) Davis, 
who emigrated to America in 1806, settling in 
Pittsburg. Pa. 1 Ie was superintendent of the first 
Sunday-school in Pittsburg, and in 1821 entered 
the Presbyterian ministry, afterwards becoming a 
noted avangelist. Dr. Davis’ father was also a 
Presbyterian minister, who married a daughter of 
Joseph Long. Joseph Long's father was AYilliam 
Long, a captain of the Carlisle guards of Pennsyl 
vania during the Revolution. Dr. Davis was 
educated in private schools and in Monongalia 
Academy at Morgantown A r a., and Eldersridge 
Academy in Pennsylvania. lie was graduated at 
AYashington and Jefferson College in 1866, and 
granted the honorary degree of Ph.I). in 1902. 
During the civil war lie enlisted in Company F. 
One Hundred and Thirty-third regiment, Pennsyl¬ 


vania volunteer infantry, and served for nine 
months. Having determined to follow the medical 
profession, he took a course at the Jefferson Medical 
College, after teaching one year in a private school 
at Lawrenceville, N. J. lie received his medical 
degree in 1870, and was elected president of his 
class. After serving as interne in Block ley Hos¬ 
pital, Philadelphia, Pa., for eighteen months, he 
began the practice of his profession in Dayton, O., 
serving also as surgeon to the Soldiers’ Home there 
and as pension examiner, lie was also lecturer at 
Starling Medical College in Columbus for two 
years. In 1877, owing to ill-health, lie removed to 
Pittsburg, Pa., where he has since engaged in 
general practice. For twelve years he was surgeon 
to Mercy Hospital, and for fourteen years to St. 
Francis Hospital. In 1900 he became surgeon in 
Passavant’s Hospital, a position he still holds. He 
also served as professor and lecturer of physiology 
in the Pennsylvania College for AY omen from 1880 
to 1900. Dr. Davis has taken an active interest in 
the welfare and progress of his home city/especi¬ 
ally along the lines of intellectual and moral 
development. lie has been vice-president of the 
Pittsburg board of trade since 1905, and for many 
years has been president of the twentieth ward 
school board, in which capacity he was largely 
instrumental in advancing the public school system 
to its present high standing. He is a director and 
trustee of the AYestern Theological Seminary, 
president of tlie hoard of the Bethel home, and an 
ex-piesident of the local Young Men's Christian 
Association. He is a member of the Botanical 
Society of AYestern Pennsylvania, of which lie was 
president in 1908; member of the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences of Pittsburg, of which he is first vice- 
president ; member of the American Academy of 
Medicine, of which he was president in 1908; 
member of the American Medical Association, the 
Allegheny Comity Medical Society, of which he 
was president in 1884, and the Medical Society of 
Pennsylvania, of which he was president in 1901, 
being now president of the board of trustees of the 
last, and member of the National Association of 
United States Examining Surgeons, of which he 
was president since 1905. Dr. Davis was married 
Sept. 25, 1873, to Elizabeth I)., daughter of Rev. 
David McCay, chaplain of the One Hundred and 
Third regiment, P. A r . I., who died in service, and 
has two sons, Dr. AYilliam M. and Reuben, and two 
daughters, Florence S., wife of Charles F. Bald¬ 
win of Antwerp, Belgium, and Margarett L Davis. 

ROBINSON, John Hiram, clergyman, was 
born at Ballycassidy, Fermanogli, Ireland, Mar. 2, 
1826, son of John ami Catherine (Armstrong) Robin¬ 
son. Ilis parents were members of the \Yesleyan 
Methodist church which he joined at the age of 
sixteen. AVith the ministry in view, lie studied at 
the College of Dublin and was graduated in 1847. 
Beginning his labors in Connaught, he wandered 
widely as an itinerant preacher, and having a 
striking presence and a ringing voice attracted 
large audiences. In 1852 he emigrated to America, 
with the intention of joining relatives in Canada. 
Happening to spend a Sunday in Paterson, N. J., 
where the pastorlcss Primitive Alethodist Church 
heard him preach, it immediately extended 
him a call to its pulpit and he accepted for two 
months only. The work to be done was so 
urgent and his success so decided that he re¬ 
mained in Paterson, ministering to the same 
church till 1868, when through liis efforts it 
joined the Methodist Protestant Conference, and 
lie remained its pastor for forty-five years. 
Upon the death of Chaplain Butler of the 25th 
regiment New Jersey volunteers, in the civil 
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war, Rev. Robinson was called to the vacant 
position and held it till the war ended, when 
he resumed his pastoral duties. He resigned 
his pastorate in 189G, and took charge of a 
church in Brooklyn, which was mortgaged and 
threatened with a foreclosure, placing it on a 
sound financial basis. His last regular charge 
was at Bloomingdale, N. J.; subsequently he 
preached in various churches in and near 
Paterson, and continued his 
work up to the time of his 
last illness. lie was pres¬ 
ident of the annual conference 
in 1870-82 and again in 1890- 
1901 ; was a representative to * 
the general conference of the 
Protestant Methodist Church 
several times ; was a delegate 
to the ecumenical council in 
London, England, in 1881, 
and was a member of the 
American Bible Society, lie 
served two years in the state 
legislature, and two on the 
Paterson board of education. 

“ Dominic Robinson,” as he 
was generally called, was a 
strongly individual char¬ 
acter and occupied a unique 
place in the community in 
which he lived. 11 is elo¬ 
quence, ready wit, executive 
ability, tenderness of heart and deep sympathy 
with the working classes combined to make 
him a leader of men. He was chairman of a 
committee which compelled the manufacturers 
of Paterson to comply with the laws limiting 
the hours of childrens’ work to ten, and was 
chairman of a committee which at a time when 
dealers forced up the price of coal inordinately, 
brought coal into Paterson and sold it at cost to 
the poor. During the panics of 1873 and 1893 he 
was president of relief committees, formed to 
succor the thousands thrown out of employ¬ 
ment. He was active in promoting the organi¬ 
zation of the Orphan Asylum; organized the 
Ladies’ (now the General) Hospital; and origi 
nated the Red Woods Camp meeting. The de¬ 
gree of D.D. was conferred upon him by Adrian 
College, Mich., in 1S96. Dr. Robinson was a 
collector of old and rare books, and spent much 
time in hunting for them. He wrote verses of 
lyric and didactic character, and one of his 
hymns, “ The Tribute of Praise,” may be found 
in the Methodist Protestant hymnal. He was 
married in Paterson, June 20, 1SS1, to Hannah, 
daughter of James Ward, a native of Tudden- 
ham, England. They had three children: Cathe¬ 
rine Armstrong, Sarah Elizabeth, and Francis 
Hiram Robinson. I)r. Robinson died in Paterson, 
N. J., Dec. 20, 1900. 

BROWNE, John Mills, surgeon-general, U. S. 
navy, was born at Hinsdale, Cheshire Co.. N. H., 
May 10, 1831, son of Jonathan and Elizabeth 
(Severance) Browne. He was graduated in the 
medical department of Harvard University in 
1S52, and in 1S33, was appointed to the navy 
from New Hampshire, as assistant surgeon, 
performing first duty on board the store-ship 
Warren, San Francisco harbor. He was medi¬ 
cal officer of the Mare Island navy yard until 
May 10, 1855; then did duty on board the coast 
survey steamer Active, until November, 1857; 
was with the steamer Massachusetts and the 
sloop Decatur, employed in surveying the coast 
and harbors of California, Oregon and Washing¬ 


ton, in the winter of 1855-56; and, in connection 
with sloop Satellite, was occupied in settling the 
northwest boundary in the summer of 1857. He 
became passed assistant surgeon, May 12, 1857, 
and served on the brig Dolphin, belonging to 
the home squadron off Cape Verde, Cuba, which 
captured the brig Echo with over 300 slaves 
destined for the Cuban market. On Oct. 1. 1858, 
he was transferred to the steamer Atlanta, and 
remained during the Paraguayan expedition 
and in December of the same year was trans¬ 
ferred to the hospital ship Norfolk. In May, 
1S59, he became connected with the sloop Con¬ 
stellation, flagship of the African squadron, and ' 
visited many ports and islands along the west 
coast of Africa. Here, off the mouth of the 
Congo, the Constellation captured a bark with 
700 slaves, which were sent to Liberia. He was 
commissioned surgeon, June 19, 1861, and at¬ 
tached to the Kearsage, sent to do special duty 
on the coasts of Europe, and was in that vessel 
when she destroyed the Confederate steamer 
Alabama off Cherbourg. From Dec. 23, 1864, 
until April 29, 1865, Surgeon Browne did duty 
at the navy yard at New York, then was trans¬ 
ferred to Mare Island again, and had charge of 
the erection of the hospital there. He was fleet 
surgeon of the Pacific fleet 1871-72; commis¬ 
sioned medical inspector, Dec. 1, 1871; was in 
charge of Mare Island navy yard and hospital 
1873-74; was fleet surgeon of the North Pacific 
coast, 1874-76: and was in charge of naval hos¬ 
pital. Mare Island, 1876-80. He was commis¬ 
sioned medical director in October, 1878; was 
president of the medical examining board at 
Washington, 1880-82; member of board of visit¬ 
ors, Naval Academy, Annapolis, Mr., 1881; naval 
representative at the international medical con¬ 
gress, London, England, in 1881; in charge of 
the museum of hygiene, 1882-85; member of na¬ 
tional board of health, 1SS3; naval representa¬ 
tive at the international medical congress, 
Copenhagen, 1SS4, and member of retiring 
board, 1SS5-S8. He was appointed surgeon-gen¬ 
eral by President Cleveland in April, 1888, and 
four years later was reappointed by President 
Harrison. He held this office until May 10, 
1893, -when he was retired with the rank of 
commodore, the highest in the medical depart¬ 
ment of the navy. He was a member of the 
Cosmos Club (president in 1891), the Army and 
Navy and Metropolitan clubs, of Washington, 
D. C. He was a zealous free mason, and held 
many high offices during his long life, receiving 
in 18S6 the exalted position of treasurer-general 
of the holy empire, ad vitam, an upright and 
conscientious official, a Christian gentleman of 
noble type, a sympathetic friend, a ripe scholar, 
a prompt helper of the needy and distressed, 
he merited the inscription on his tombstone: 
“Life is worth living -when it is lived worthily .** 
He w r as married at Mare Island Navy Yard in 
1857 to Alice Key daughter of Daniel Turner 
of Mare Island, California, and granddaughter 
of Francis Scott Key, author of “ The Star 
Spangled Banner,” He died at Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 7, 1S94. 

HAYES, John Lord, lawyer and economist, 
was born at South Berwick, Me., April 13. 1812, 
son of William A. and Susannah (Lord) Hayes. 
His first American ancestor was John Hayes, 

“ The Puritan,” as his tombstone says, who 
emigrated from Scotland in 1680, and settled 
at Dover, N. H. His father was an eminent 
lawyer and a man of signal probity and fine 
culture, and his mother was a sister of Pres. 
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Lord of Dartmouth College. Young Hayes was 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1831. He 
then entered the Harvard law school, and tx?ing 
admitted to the bar in 1835, opened a law office 
at Portsmouth, Me. He served as clerk of the 
United States courts for the district of New 
Hampshire. In 1846 he organized the Katahdin 
Iron Works in Maine, and became general man¬ 
ager, blit the British free- 
trade tariff of that year ren¬ 
dered Iiis efforts to establish 
a large business nugatory, 
aud he abandoned the pro¬ 
ject. In 1851 he weut to 
Washington, where he acted 
as counsel for the Canadian 
government in the advocacy 
of the. reciprocity treaty. 
11c organized the Mexican, 
Bio Grande and Pacific rail¬ 
road, and as its secretary 
obtained from the Mex¬ 
ican government in 1854 
a charter authorizing the 
construction of a railway 
across that contineut. lie 
was chief clerk of the 
patent offic, 1801-05, and 
in the latter year, upon the 
organization of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, became its secretary, and 
continued in that office until his death. Mr. 
Hayes was interested in natural history and 
geology and devoted his leisure to the study of 
those sciences in the field and in the library, 
and to literary occupations. He stuffed and 
classified a cabinet of birds, stocked a herbarium 
and prepared a geological cabinet. In 1843 he 
read before the American Association of Geol¬ 
ogists and Naturalists, of which he was a mem¬ 
ber, a paper on 44 Glaciers,” which was consid¬ 
ered authoritative. He was a member of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, and other 
learned societies. He received the degree of 
LL.D. from Dartmouth College in I860. His 
writings were numerous, chiefly upon political 
and scientific topics, and number over a hun¬ 
dred titles. He drew up the call for the first 
convention of Independent Democrats when Sen. 
John P. Hale withdrew from the Democratic 
party. He edited the 44 United States Industrial 
Directory,” and the " Bulletin of the National As¬ 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers.” Mr. Hayes 
was married in 1839, to Caroline S., daughter of 
Alexander Ladd, president of the United States 
Bank at Portsmouth, and had two sons and three 
daughters. He died at Cambridge, Mass., April 
IS, 1S87. 

JEROME, William Travers, lawyer, was 
born in New York city, April 18, 1S59, son of 
Lawrence Roseoe and Katharine (Hall) Jerome. 
His father (1820-88) was in early life joint 
editor of the 44 Native American ” at Rochester, 
N. Y., with his brother, Leonard W. Jerome; 
later he removed to New York city and became 
a broker, promoter, patron of sports, art and 
literature, a popular after-dinner speaker, and 
a generous entertainer, known far and wide as 
44 Genial Larry.” Mr. Jerome was educated at 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., and 
after spending some time in a preparatory 
school in Switzerland, entered Amherst College 
in 1878. There his health failed, and at the 
end of the junior year he left without graduat¬ 
ing, but in 1S93 he was given the honorary de¬ 
gree of M.A. He was graduated at the Columbia 


Law School in 1884, and admitted to the bar. 

In 1888 he was appointed assistant district at¬ 
torney, and though he served for two years only, 
his success in litigation commanded widespread 
attention. His first prominent appearance be¬ 
fore the public was as counsel for Carlyle Har¬ 
ris, a medical student accused of poisoning his 
wife. In order to qualify himself for the task, 
he mastered the science of chemistry, and the 
complete knowledge of poisons that he dis¬ 
played at the trial astonished his fellow law¬ 
yers. While serving as assistant district at¬ 
torney, he gained his first knowledge of official 
corruption. In 1894 he took an active part 
in the campaign against Tammany Hall, as 
assistant to Jonn W. Goff, counsel for the 
Lexow investigating committee, and as politi¬ 
cal manager of the campaign. This investi¬ 
gation disclosed the close relations existing be¬ 
tween the New York police and the agents of 
vice and crime, and resulted in the election of 
Col. William L. Strong to be reform mayor of 
New York city and his appointment of Mr. 

Jerome to be a justice of the court of special 
sessions. Mr. Jerome held this office for six 
years (1895-1901 ). In the latter year he was 
elected district attorney of New York county. 

When he entered office there were 861 indict¬ 
ments awaiting action, but by the end of the 
third year the number had been reduced to 396, 
and the cases had been so promptly disposed 
of that, the average time between indictment 
and final decision had been reduced from one 
month to one week. Mr. Jerome had under 
him a force of thirty assistants and an execu¬ 
tive staff of one hundred lawyers, and the office 
handled about 13,000 cases a year. To make his 
work more effective, he took up his residence 
on the East side, and established a branch office 
there for the benefit of those who were prevented 
by their daily labor from going to the criminal 
courts building. Among the movements insti¬ 
tuted and carried out by him were the reform 
of the police department and the closing of 
gambling houses. Finding it impossible to abol¬ 
ish gambling by simply making raids, because 
those who were arrested in 
the raids refused to testify 
against the gambling-house 
proprietors, Mr. Jerome 
went to the state legislature 
and secured the passage of 
a bill which provided that 
the testimony of a witness 
in a gambling case could 
not be turned against him¬ 
self. I ntirely single handed, 
he carried on a contest with 
the legislature for the pas¬ 
sage of this bill, and having 
accomplished his purpose, 
renewed his warfare on 
the head gamblers of the 
city, making use of a new 
kind of tactics, namel 

giving them their choice s'/ \ 

of fighting or surrendering (S 

on the understanding that no action would be 
taken against them. Having shown that the 
existence of this evil was due to an inefficient 
police force, Mr. Jerome gave the initiative to 
a citizens’ movement for a reformed police de¬ 
partment. In 1904 he secured the prosecution 
and conviction of a number of corrupt labor 
leaders, iucluding the notorious “Sam” Parks, • 
and thus proved to the working classes, whose 
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hostility he had aroused, that they had no sin- 
cerer friend than himself. In 1905 he announced 
himself as a candidate for re-election, and pre¬ 
sented his cause to the people independently of 
party organization, declaring his platform to be 
a simple endorsement of his first administra¬ 
tion. His unique position attracted wide atten¬ 
tion. The contributions to his campaign fund 
came from almost every state in the Union, and 
so popular had he become with all classes of 
citizens, and so openly and fearlessly did he 
meet all the issues that he was re-elected hy a 
handsome majority. The most notable case 
conducted by Mr. Jerome during his second 
term was the trial of Harry Thaw for the mur¬ 
der of Stanford White, one of the sensations of 
which was his intimate knowledge of the vari¬ 
ous phases of insanity displayed in his cross- 
examination of the country’s most expert alien¬ 
ists. In his second administration he was se¬ 
verely criticized for failing to prosecute certain 
high officials whom the press had accused of 
breaking the law. This culminated in a peti¬ 
tion to the governor for his removal in 190S, 
but he was completely exonerated hy the com¬ 
missioner appointed by Gov. Hughes to investi¬ 
gate the charges. A striking trait in Mr. Je¬ 
rome’s character was alluded to by Gov. Hughes’ 
commissioner as perhaps being responsible for 
the charges. 11c said: “A certain self confidence 
and contempt of the opinion of the other men, 
a certain rashness of expression to the verge 
of recklessness, a certain delight in the exercise 
of his acuteness of mind and vigor of expres¬ 
sion, and a certain impatience of citicism have 
combined, I think, to make men far more eager 
to attack him than they would otherwise have 
been.” It is his second nature to despise and 
decry all forms of sham and fraud, aud his 
twenty years’ public record has shown him to 
be a sincere reformer, actuated only by the 
highest motives for the benefit of the people 
and the welfare of the state. Mr. Jerome is a 
vigorous and telling public orator, and during 
the various civic campaigns he frequently de¬ 
livered as many as six speeches in an evening, 
some of them of considerable length. The al¬ 
most fierce earnestness of the man, his utter 
scorn of evasion and compromises in dealing 
with public questions, and his strong convic¬ 
tions left their deep imprint upon his hearers, 
and not infrequently it happened that an audi¬ 
ence that jeered his utterances at the beginning 
was led captive at the close. To an inexhausti¬ 
ble copiousness of elegant phrase he added a 
peculiar vein of sarcasm which froze like ice 
and cut like steel. Mr. Jerome is a member of 
the Union, City and Manhattan Chess clubs, and 
of the New York Bar Association, of New York 
city. He was married at Elizabeth, N. J. t 
May 9, 1SSS, to Lavinia Taylor, daughter of 
Augustus Howe, and has one son, William Trav¬ 
ers Jerome, Jr. 

HAMILTON, Samuel King, lawyer, was born 
in Waterhorongh, Me., July 27, 1837. son of Ben¬ 
jamin Ricker and Sarah (Carle) Hamilton. His 
first American ancestor was David Hamilton, a 
native of Hamilton, near Glasgow. Scotland, who 
was an adherent of Charles II, and who was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester in 
September, 1651, and transported to this country 
in the ship “ John and Sara,” which sailed from 
Gravesend, London, Nov. 8, 1651. His wife was 
Anna Jackson, and the line of descent is traced 
through their son Abel; his son Benjamin, who 
married Experience Walker, and.their son James, 
who married Elizabeth Ricker, and who was the 


grandfather of the subject of this sketch. Young 
Hamilton spent his early life on his father’s 
farm and obtained his education at the district 
school, at Limerick Academy, and at the Saco 
high school. In 1856, he began teaching a dis¬ 
trict school in Waterborough, and in September 
of that year he entered the Chandler scientific 
department of Dartmouth college, where he was 
graduated in 1859. With a view to the legal 
profession, he entered as a student the law office 
of Hon Ira T. Drew of Alfred, Me., in 1859, 
pursuing mean¬ 
while, the occupa- 
tiou as teacher, to 
enable him to com¬ 
plete his legal 
studies. He was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar in 
1862, aud at once 
became a partner of 
his instructor, Air. 

Drew, which con¬ 
tinued under the 
firm name of Drew' 

& Hamilton until he 
removed to Bidde- 
ford. Me., in 1SG7. 

In Waterborough he 
served two years as 
a member of the 
school committee, 
and at Biddeford he 
w as a member of the 
board of aldermen 
in 1869 and 1870, and 
a member of the Maine legislature in 1872. In these 
capacities he established a reputation ‘as au able 
debater, aud sound legislator. In 1872, Air. Hamil- 
tou was admitted to the Middlesex bar and opened 
and sound legislator. In 1S72, Air. Hamilton 
wes admitted to the Middlesex bar and opened 
a law f office in Boston in connection with a 
college classmate, Chester W. Eaton, making his 
home in Wakefield, Mass. Since 1878, he has 
managed alone and in connection with Air. 
Theodore Eaton, son of his former partner, a 
large and successful business extending into 
nearly every state of New England. He has 
been engaged in many important cases, both 
civil and criminal, including a number of capital 
cases. His services have been much sought as 
referee, auditor, master and commissioner, and 
his ability as a lawyer and advocate has given 
him a high standing in the profession and an 
enviable reputation in the community. Soon 
after settling in Wakefield, Air. Hamilton be¬ 
came active in municipal affairs. During 1875 S6 
and 1903-06 he wes a member of the school com¬ 
mittee, part of the time as chairman of the 
board, and was instrumental in effecting a com¬ 
plete reorganization of the school system. In 
recognition of his services, the town’s first brick 
schoolhouse w r as named the “ Hamilton school 
building.” He w r as also chairman of the board 
of selectmen for four years, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Beebe towm library 
for many years, and counsel for the tow r n of 
Wakefield for more than twenty years. He con¬ 
ducted the litigation by w r hich the town became 
the owmer of the Citizens’ Gas Light Co., which 
w r as the first and leading case of the kind in 
the commonwealth. He was president of the 
Wakefield AVater Co. for ten years, one of the 
originators of the Pine Tree State Club of Boston. 
Ho w r as largely instrumental in organizing the 
Aliddlescx County Bar Association aud has been its 
president since organization. 
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Mr, Hamilton was married Feb 18 1807, to Annie 
Elizabeth (laughter of Joseph B. Bullock Davis of 
Newfield, Me 

CKEELMAN, James, journalist and author, 
was born in .Montreal Canada, Nov. 12 , 1859, son of 
Matthew and Martha (Dunwoodie) Creelmau of 
Scotch Irish descent lleattendedthe public schools 
of his native place, and subsequently studied the 
ology with Rev. De \\ itt Talmage and law with 
Roseoc Conkling. At the age of twelve his family 
removed to New York city and he entered the office 
of “Church and State,” where lie learned the 
printer’s trade. In 1877 he became a reporter for 
the New York '' Herald and at the age of twenty- 
seven was made an editorial writer on the “ Ilerald , 0 
at the same time serving as associate news editor 
and editor of its Sunday edition. In 1889 he was 
called to Paris by James Gordon Bennett to take 
charge, first, of the London edition of the New 
York '• Herald,” and later of the Paris edition. lie 
afterwards served as the “ Herald‘s'* special cor¬ 
respondent in most, of the capitals of Europe, 
obtaining the first interview with Pope Leo XIII,, 
as well as interviews with Kossuth, King George 
of Greece, President Felix Fame, 
the Emperor of Corea, Prime- 
Minister Canovas of Spain, Stan¬ 
ley, and Count. Leo Tolstoi, whom 
he has twice visited in Russia He 
also investigated the treatment 
of the Jews in Russia, and the 
“Mafia° in Sicily, and the ante¬ 
cedents of the Sicilians massacred 
in New Orleans, his reports on the 
latter subject being made the 
basis of a special report to the 
State Department, On returning 
to America in 1891, Mr. Creelmau 
was made editor of the “ Evening 
Telegram,” but he resigned this 
position two years later to become 
associate editor of the “ Illus¬ 
trated American,” and then went 
to London in the interests of the 
“Cosmopolitan Magazine." As chief staff war 
correspondent for the New York “World” he went 
to the China-Japan war in 1894, accompanying the 
Japanese armies both in the Coreau and‘Chinese 
campaigns. lie was wounded at the battle of 
Talienwan and was present at the fall of Port Ar 
thur, when he described the famous massacre of 
the inhabitants by the Japanese troops. In 1890 he 
arranged the war service of the New York “Jour 
nal” in the Turco Greek war, and was the first 
correspondent to enter the Turkish camp, lie 
afterward took charge of the editorial page of the 
New York “ Journal,” was for a time manager of 
its European bureau in London, and going to Cuba 
during the Spanish-American war, as a volnnteer 
in the IT. S. army, he led troops against the stone 
block house at El Caney, and personally captured 
the Spanish flag, being shot through the*body. He 
was correspondent for the New York “Journal” 
in the Phillipines, where he served as a volunteer 
aide on Gen. Lawton’s stall, and was gravely in¬ 
jured in the fight at the Tulihan River. Mr. Creel- 
man is now special staff correspondent of the New 
^ ork “World.” lie is the author of “ On the Great 
Highway,” (1901): “ Eagle Blood.” (1902), besides 
many magazine articles and political pamphlets. 
As a staunch and active Democrat, he took a lead¬ 
ing part in Mr. Bryan’s first two presidential cam¬ 
paigns, and in 1900 he was a member of the ex¬ 
ecutive committee of the National Association 
of Democratic Clubs. lie is a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, London, of the Na¬ 


tional Liberal Club, London, and of the Authors’, 
Ex pi orerers’ and Press clubs in New York He 
was married Dee ' 3, 1891, to Alice Leflingwell, 
daughter of Edward Wyllis and Melissa (Barker) 
Duel of Manitta. 0 .,and has three children James 
Ashmore, Constance Alice, and Helen Buell Creel 
man 

BRYAN, William James, U S senator was 
born near Fort Mason, Orange co , Fla Oct 10 , 
1870, son of John Milton and Louise Margaret 
(Norton) Bryan and a descendant of William Bryan, 
who came from England in 1750 and settled in 
North Carolina with his wife Alice Needham. 
Their grandson removed to Florida and became 
the grandfather of Sen. Bryan. On the maternal 
side the latter is descended fron the earliest Hugue¬ 
nots who came to the United States. His father, 
a planter, was for many 3 'ears prominent in state 
politics, having served as state senator and railroad 
commissioner. Mr. Bryan's early life was spent 
on a farm. He attended the Osceola High School, 
Kissimmee, Fla., studying in the meantime at 
borne in order to prepare for Emory College which 
be entered at the age of sixteen. During his 
junior year he e»joj*ed the unusual distinction of 
being placed on the college debating team and won 
high honors. lie was graduated B. A. in 1896 
with class honors. lie taught school at Monticello 
for one year and worked on a plantation the next, 
simultaneansly studying law preparatory to enter¬ 
ing Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Ya. By intense application lie completed the 
usual two-year course of that institution in one 
} r ear and represented it in the intercollegiate 
oratorial and debating contests, graduating with 
the degree of B, L. in 1899. In 1899 be became a 
member of the law firm of Bairs A Bryan, at 
Jacksonville, Fla. But a } r ear later he opened an 
ofiice by himself, and subsequently formed a 
partnership with his brother, the firm being Bryan 
A Bryan. In 1902 be was elected county solicitor 
and re-elected in 1900. In this office he compelled 
the saloons to obe} r the Sunday closing law’s and 
instituted the noted license prosecutions, in which 
be won on 1800 informations, filling the county 
coders with iuone}\ While here he also began 
the sweeping ice and beef trust suits Mr. Bryan 
was prominently identified with the Democratic 
party of his state and was a member of the Demo¬ 
cratic state committee. In 1904 he w^as a delegate- 
at large to the Democratic national convention, 
lie was a warm friend and supporter of Gov. 
Napoleon B. Broward who, upon the death of 
Sen. Stephen R. Mallory, Dec. 26, 1907, appointed 
him to fill the unexpired term in the national 
senate. He took his scat in the following Jan- 
uary, which marked the climax of an exception¬ 
ally brilliant political career. lie was the young¬ 
est member of the senate in the history of that 
body with the exception of Ilenry Clay, being 
but thirty one years of age at the time of his 
appointment. This, according to Gov. Broward 
was clue to his intense patriotism, bis exceed- 
ingty clear grasp of the great questions of the 
da 3 r , and the ability be had shown in conduct¬ 
ing bis office of prosecuting attorney in Jackson¬ 
ville, where he lived. He had an engaging per¬ 
sonality, aud in the short period of his service in 
the senate, made many friends, one of the warm¬ 
est of whom was President. Roosevelt. The sudden 
change from the warmth of Florida to the worst 
winter weather of Washington was, how r evei\ 
too much for his overworked constitution, and 
contracting typhoid fever he died but two 
months after taking bis seat. Mr. Riyau was 
regarded as one of the finest orators and most in- 
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tense and enthusiastic workers in Florida. He 
was a man of high ideals and wrought fearlessly 
for civic cleanliness and progress. He crowded 
an entire lifetime, all of it honorable, into a 
dozen years. Although working almost literally 
night and day he rarely refused to respond to 
the many calls he received for public addresses, 
his most notable oration being the address at 
the centenary anniversary of the birth of Gen. 
Kobert E. Lee, on Jan. 19, 1907. .Air. Bryan was 
married in 1903 to Janet G., daughter of Col. 
William Allan of Lexington, Va., a staff officer 
of Stonewall Jackson, afterward professor of 
mathematics at Washington and Lee University, 
and Elizabeth Randolph Preston, a great-grand¬ 
daughter of Edmund Randolph, secretary of 
state under Washington. He died at Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., March 22, 190S, survived by his 
widow, a son and a daughter. 

SUMMA, Hugo, physician, was born in Oet- 
tingen, Bavaria, Dec. 17, 1859, son of Ulrich 
Summa, L.L.D., a well-known attorney-at-law. 
He received the usual education accorded to the 
young men of his class, and after having been 
graduated at the high school or gymnasium at 
Augsburg, lie entered the Uni¬ 
versity of Munich, where he 
devoted two years to tbe study 
of Philosophy and mathematics. 
In 1880 he passed bis examina¬ 
tion before the medical faculty 
of tbe university and was grad¬ 
uated in March, 1884, after he 
had spent one semester at the 
university at Fredburg. When 
in the senior class of tbe Uni¬ 
versity of Munich he was se¬ 
lected to be co-assistant to the 
world-renowued privy councel- 
lor Professor Hugo von Liems- 
sen. He afterwards was made 
first assistant iu tbe children’s 
hospital of Professor Ilauner of 
Munich. lie served one year in 
the German army as assistant- 
surgeon af the fi rst Kurassir 
regiment of the capital of Bavaria. His parents 
had emigrated to America in 1SS0, and five years 
later he joined them at St. Louis, Mo., where 
they had settled. One year after his arrival in 
America in 1886, he was elected professor of 
physiology and pathology by the trustees of the 
college of physicians and surgeons, St. Louis. 
At the end of three years he accepted the chair 
of pathology and pathological anatomy in the 
Marion-Sims College of Medicine. In 1891 he 
visited all the great hospitals of Europe, and on 
his return was elected consulting physician to 
the city hospital. He became physician to the 
German evangelical deaconess hospital in 1892, 
and since 1893 lie has been pathologist at the 
Rebekah Hospital. In recognition of his merits 
as a popular writer on medical subjects he was 
elected a member of the national society of Ger- 
man-American journalists and authors. His 
publications on medical subjects have been 
printed in both German and English, and cover 
the field of internal medicine and pathological 
anatomy. 

BLENK, James Hubert, seventh Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of New Orleans, was born 
in Neustadt, Bavaria, August 6, 1S56, son of 
James and Catherine (Wiedemann) Blenk. 
His father was a splendid type of the old school 
gentlemen, and one of his marked character¬ 
istics which he bequeathed to his son was his 


adherence to the strictest and purest principles 
of rectitude and honor. In 1866, the family re¬ 
moved to the United States and settled in New 
Orleans, La. The impressionable period of his 
life was spent in the strong Catholic atmos¬ 
phere of this city, so that he came to have 
doubts concerning the Lutheran faith which his 
parents professed, and finally, at the age of 
twelve, he joined the Catholic church, making 
his first communion in the St. Louis Cathedral 
and receiving confirmation at the hands of 
Archbishop Perche. His primary education was 
completed in New Orleans, and being well ad¬ 
vanced along classical lines, he resolved to fol¬ 
low the promptings of his heart and join the 
priesthood. He accordingly entered the Re- 
demptorist college of St. James, in Baltimore, 
Aid., and completed his classical and scientific 
studies at Jefferson College Convent, St. James 
parish, La., under the care of the Fathers of the 
Society of Mary or Marists, as they are generally 
called. Three years later, he was sent to the 
Marist House of Studies, in Belley, France, 
where he read philosophy, distinguishing him¬ 
self as a leader even among the profound 
scholars of that eminent school. Thence he 
entered the Marist Novitiate at Lyons and com¬ 
pleted his course in the higher branches at the 
Catholic University of Ireland. Here he again 
made a brilliant and remarkable record, dis¬ 
tancing all competitors throughout the entire 
course. He was professor of mathematics of 
St. Mary’s College, Dundalk, Ireland, in 1881 82, 
and then went back to the Marist House, Dub¬ 
lin, to complete bis theological studies. He was 
raised to the priesthood, Aug. 16, 1885, and in 
October of that year, returned to Louisiana to 
labor among his own people. At Jefferson Col¬ 
lege, he was in turn professor of humanities, 
rhetoric, philosophy, mathematics, and natural 
sciences and in 1891, became president of the 
college, which position he held t’or six years. 
He was a natural born teacher, showing the 
greatest judgment and tact in dealing with 
boys. During his administration, he raised the 
standard of the college until it reached its pres¬ 
ent eminent position among the educational 
institutions of the South For six years. Father 
Blenk had charge of a missionary parish, in 
Algiers, La. He served as one of the board of 
advisors of Archbishop Jannsens and occupied 
a similar position with Archbishop Chappelle, 
and when the latter became Apostolic delegate 
to Cuba and Porto Rica, Father Blenk was 
made his auditor and secretary. Here he com¬ 
pletely won the sympathy and good will of both 
the clergy and the laity, and in the performance 
of his duties he displayed such zeal in the 
cause of religion, education, and humanity, such 
rare tact and amiability of character, that he 
was mentioned for and received the appoint¬ 
ment as the first American bishop of Porto 
Rica. His appointment was confirmed, April 21, 
1899, and in July following, he was consecrated, 
together with Archbishop Barnada, of Santiago. 
He was welcomed by the inhabitants with open 
arms, and the noble work that he did is a part 
of the history of the reconstruction of the An- 
portion of the island; he established a college 
in Porto Rica and started schools and convents, 
besides assisting the civil authorities, so that 
to Bishop Blenk, probably more than to any¬ 
one else, is due the order and respect for Ameri- 
tilles along American lines. He visited every 
portion of the island; he established a college 
in Porto Rica and started schools and convents. 
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besides asssting the civil authorities, so that to 
Bishop Blenk, probably more than to anyone 
else, is due the order and respect for Ameri¬ 
can rule that prevailed during that critical 
time. So popular did he become that often¬ 
times the churches were too small to hold the 
vast congregations that came to hear him, and 
he celebrated mass and preached in the open 
air to the waiting thousands. Imbibing his 
heroic Apostolic zeal, the people and the clergy 
took heart, religion became a living, vital force 
on the island, and in consequence, Porto Rica 
is to-day regarded as one of the brightest jewels 
in the crown of the church. His last work 
there, was the restoration of the ancient cathe¬ 
dral at a cost of over $12,000. When the see 
of New Orleans became vacant by the death of 
Archbishop Chappelle, in 1907, Bishop Blenk 
was chosen to fill the vacancy. He received a 
hearty and enthusiastic reception, upon his re¬ 
turn to the home of his youth. The governor 
of the state, in an address of welcome, said his 
return was an event of importance to the whole 
state. On April 24, 1907, before a distinguished 
representation of the Roman Catholic hier¬ 
archy of the United States, he was invested 
with the pallium. Upon assuming his new 
duties, Archbishop Blenk fully maintained his 
great reputation for zeal, self sacrifice and devo¬ 
tion to duty, showing the same masterful leader¬ 
ship that he had previously displayed in Porto 
Rica, holding all classes, not hy domineering 
traits, but by sweetness, affability, respect for 
the rights and opinions of others, judicious 
firmness, and wise reasoning that hrings con¬ 
viction to the most obstinate. He is an inde¬ 
fatigable worker, and nothing is too small or 
too great to receive his full attention. Not 
only in religious and educational matters has 
his great iniluence heen manifest, but in public 
questions these qualities and powers have come 
into play and won the day, notably in the fight 
for a high license and the defeat of a hill taxing 
the church rectories, and the abolishment of 
racetrack gambling. Not only his scholarly at¬ 
tainments, but the great work he is doing in his 
chosen field has made Archbishop Blenk one of 
the most striking personalities in America to¬ 
day. A noted journalist, speaking of him, said, 
“ Archbishop Blenk carries in his face a peculiar 
combination of both scholarly character and that 
cheerfulness and charity which welcome even 
the stranger that comes within the charm of 
his personality. His smile carries with it 
humanity, as well as Christianity, and he is 
just that kind of a person who instantly begets 
confidence. His eyes carry with them that pe¬ 
culiar light which speaks of years of study, and 
also the kindness that lives in the eyes of little 
children.” 

GARRETSON, Garret James,^ jurist, was 
horn at Newtowu, Queens County, N. Y., July lb, 
1847, son of Garret I. and Catherine (Ra- 
palje) Garretson. His father was a minister 
of the Reformed Dutch Church, and a descend¬ 
ant of Gerrit Gerritsen, who emigrated from 
Wagcningen, near the Rhine in Gelderland, 
Holland, in 1660, and settled at Bergen Point, 
N. J. Judge Garretsou received an academic 
education at the Flushing Institute, Flushing, 
Long Island, studied law with the firm of 
Marvin & Daniel in New York city, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1869. From that time 
until his elevation to the bench, he was en¬ 
gaged in active practice in New York city and 
Queens county. In 1877 he formed a partner¬ 


ship with Henry W. Eastman, a prominent 
member of the bar in New York and Queens 
counties under the style of Eastman & Garret¬ 
son, and upon the death of Mr. Eastman, in 
18S2, his two sons were taken into partnership, 
under the style of Garretson & Eastman. He 
was appointed surrogate of Queens county, in 
1880; was elected county judge, in 1885, and 
was re-elected for a term of six years,* in 1891. 
In June, 1896, Judge Garretson was appointed 
by Gov. Morton one of the commissioners to 
frame and report to the legislature a charter 
for the government of the consolidated cities 
known as the Greater New York. In Novem¬ 
ber, 1896, he was elected a justice of the su¬ 
preme court of the second judicial district of 
the state of New York, which office he now 
holds. He was twice married: first, in 1876, to 
Eliza, daughter of his former partner, Henry 
W. Eastman; she died in 1888; and, second, in 
1897, to Sara, daughter of Garret Wilson of 
Millstone, N. J. 

BEATTY, Alfred Chester, engineer, was 
horn iu New York city, Feb. 7, 1876, son of John 
Cuming and Hetty (Bull) Beatty. He received 
a thorough education both in private schools 
at Dobhs Ferry, N. Y., and at Columbia univers¬ 
ity, where he was graduated in the school of 
mines in 1898. He then took a special course 
in engineering at Princeton university, and 
entered upon the practice of his profession at 
Denver, Col., as a consulting engineer. He was 
engaged in general engineering work through¬ 
out the western part of the United States, Mex¬ 
ico and Alaska until 1900. When John Hays 
Hammond, the mining expert, 
returned from Africa in that 
year, Mr. Beatty took charge 
of all his work in America. In 
1903 he was appointed con 
suiting engineer and assistant 
general manager of the Gug¬ 
genheim Exploration Co., his 
principal line of work being / 
the operation of their proper¬ 
ties, but he soon gave up this 
department and devoted the 
greater part of his time to the 
examination and purchase of 
properties for them. Among 
such purchases were the Espe- 
ranza Limited, of Mexico, the 
largest and biggest gold pro¬ 
ducer in Mexico, Utah Copper 
Compan 3 % Nevada Consolidat¬ 
ed Copper Company aud Cum¬ 
berland Ely Copper Company. 

Mr. Beatty took charge of the negotiations with 
the King of Belgium which resulted in the 
formation of the 4 ‘ Societe Internationale For- 
estiere et Miniere du Congo.” This Company 
controls an area of 500,000 square miles in the 
Congo Free State, and at present is exploring 
the country. In addition to his position as di¬ 
rector, he has charge of the technical commit¬ 
tee, and is chairman. He is also consulting 
engineer of the Utah Copper Company, and as¬ 
sistant consulting engineer of Camp Bird, Lim¬ 
ited. He is president and director of the New 
River Collieries Company, of West Virginia, di¬ 
rector of the Nevada Consolidated Copper Com¬ 
pany and Intercontinental Rubber Company, 
Vice-President of the American Congo Com¬ 
pany, and director of the Guggenheim Explora¬ 
tion Company. Mr. Beatty is a member of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, the 
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Society of Colonial Wars, and the Sons of the 
American Revolution. lie is also a member of 
the Metropolitan Club, the University Club, the 
Lawyers* (Hub, and the Engineers' Club, of New 
Yotk City, the Denver and University Clubs, of 
Denver, and the Alta Club, of Salt Lake City, 
lie was married at Denver, Colo., in April. 1900, 
to Grace Madclin, daughter of Alfred Rickard, 

• of London, England ; and has one daughter, 
Ninette, and oue son, Alfred Chester Beatty, ,lr. 
lie lias recently opened independent offices in New 
York as consulting engineer and is devoting his 
time to the interests mentioned aud to the develop¬ 
ment of new properties. 

LOW, John Gardner, artist and manufacturer, 
was boru at Chelsea, Mass., Jan. 22, 1835, son of 
John and Hannah Newliall (Garduer) Low. His 
father was a civil engineer and surveyor, and one 
of the most proiniuent citizens of Chelsea. The 
son early developed a fondness for art, and in 1858 
went to Paris to study painting at the ateliers of 
Couture and Troyou. it was while lie was in 
Paris iu 18715 that he first beeame interested in the 
subjeet of pottery and glazes, and his interest was 
further excited upou his visit, to the centennial 
exhibition in Philadelphia in 1870, where was ex¬ 
hibited a full line of productions of the Oriental 
potteries. Mr. Low continued painting a short 
time after his return from Europe. He first took up 
seeuic painting, painting the first set of scenery 
and the drop curtain for the Chelsea Academy of 
inusie, but the attractions of the potter's art were 
too strong for him, and in 1877 lie became asso¬ 
ciated with the Chelsea Pottery, where he mastered 
all the details of pottery making. While here, he 
mastered the secrets of firing and all that was then 
known of glazing aud colors, aud after numerous 
experiments lie determined the possibilities of clay 
and glazing, lie originated a process which made 
him famous throughout the entire art world. 
Taking a tile of fine clay sand, lie placed on it a 
fresh leaf from the garden, aud subjcctiug the tile 
to a heavy aud sudden pressure, a perfect duplicate 
of the leaf was impressed in the tile. I>y successive 
firings and glazings he produced a perfect replica 
of the original leaf in intaglio. This was an cn 
tirely new process, and gave promise of enormous 
possibilities. He accordingly formed a partnership 
with his father in 1879, and in 1889 established tlie 
Low Art Tile Co. it was only a step from making 
intaglio tiles to making relief tiles in clay, and 
using the first impression as a mold. This process 
admits of the reproduction of a great variety of 
objects, and such tiles were called by Mr. Low 
natural tiles. Before the Low tiles were made, the 
attempts at produciug machine made relief-tiles 
were limited to the reproduction of low reliefs in 
arabesque patterns. The process was patented by 
Mr. Low in 1880. Oue of the peculiarities of the 
Low tiles is the strength and purity of the glazes. 
The colors range from pale yellow and delicate 
grays through the entire scale to intense, lustrous 
browns and vigorous tones of green and even black. 
In 1880 these tiles were awarded the gold medal at 
the exhibition held at Crewe, England, over all the 
famous pottery manufacturers of the United King¬ 
dom, and since then the company has received 
numerous other awards and medals. Mr. Low had 
the temperament and enthusiasm of perennial 
youth, and held a warm place in the affectious of 
his artistic and literary friends, of whom he num¬ 
bered a great many. Few men had wider and 
more intimate friendships among American artists 
than he. lie was one of the founders of the famous 
Allston Club of Boston, and also the Paint and 
Clay Club. He served as park commissioner of 


Chelsea from the formation of the board until it 
was abolished. He was married in 1861 to Char¬ 
lotte Jane, daughter of .lames Farnsworth, who 
died in 1864, leaving one son. John Farnsworth 
Low; and he was again married, Dec. 16, iu 1869, to 
Cordelia Anu, daughter of Ebon White Lothrop, 
of Chelsea. Mr. Low died in Chelsea, Mass., 
Nov. 10, 1907. 

AMORY, John James, manufacturer, was born 
at Fond du Lac, M is., July 15, 1856, son of John 
and Jane (Smith) Amory, of English descent. His 
father was a New York capitalist, and when the 
city purchased the Amory estates (1848), which are 
now a part of Central Park, he removed to Wis¬ 
consin and acquired large 
real estate holdings in Fond 
du Lac. The son was edu¬ 
cated at St. Paul’s school, 

Fond du Lac (1886-92) and 
Iiiverview Military Acad 
emy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 

(1872-75). lie was first cm 
1 Joyed in a railway ticket 
olfice and for three years 
was engaged in the livery 
business iu the West, fu 
1881 he returned to Fond du 
Lac and engaged iu real 
estate, managing also his 
father's estate. J le was sub¬ 
sequently agent for an ex¬ 
press’ company and hotel 
proprietor in the West, and 
in 1886 he became secretary 
and treasurer of the Gas 
Engine A Power Co. of New 
York. This company was incorporated in New 
York, 1885, with a capital of $100,000, fordesign- 
ing aud building naphtha launches aud engines. 
It was the first in this business and was so success¬ 
ful that iu a short time it increased its capital stock 
to $150,000 and largely extended its plant. How¬ 
ever, the increasing popularity of the explosive 
gasoline euginc in 1900 caused it to branch out in 
making large engines for yachts as well as gas en¬ 
gines of from three to two hundred horse-power, 
steam engines and steam boilers. In 1896 the Gas 
Engine A Power Co. took over the Charles L. Sea¬ 
bury Co. of Nyaek. N. Y. The new company 
being knowu as the Gas Engine A Power Co. and 
the Charles L. Seabury Co., Consolidated, with 
a capital of $600,000, and Air. Amory as presi¬ 
dent. The machinery of the Seabury Co. was 
added to the Gas Engine A Power Co. Plant at 
Morris Heights, N. Y.. a large plant for steel 
construction was erected, and the site of the 
eompany was increased to over ten acres, with 
a frontage of about 1,000 feet ou the Harlem 
River. Separate departments for the designing, 
bnildiug and full equipping of large and small 
boats were established, until the company be¬ 
came probably the only oue in the world which 
built and fully equipped for instant nsc steam 
yachts and launches, naphtha yachts and launches, 
clectrie boats, fire craft, torpedo boats, tugs, 
lighters, tenders for yachts, gigs, dinghys, cut¬ 
ters, and yawls. They also construct marine en- 
gines-water-tube boilers and naphtha engines. 
Among the vessels built by the company are the 
twin screw steel steam yacht “ Kanawha,” the fast¬ 
est cruising yacht in the world, and the United 
States torpedo boat “Bailey,” the fastest vessel in 
the navy. Mr. Amory is also president of the 
National Association of Engine and Boat Manufac¬ 
turers, and trustee of the Motor Boat Club of 
America; member of the Society of Naval Archi- 
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tects and Marine Engineers; National Civic Feder¬ 
ation, and the New York, Larchmout Yacht, 
Colunibia Yacht, New York Athletic, Fordham 
and Transportation clubs of New York city lie 
is also a director of the Mount Morris Bank of New 
York city. lie was married Sept. 1, 1881, at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to Mary Shepard, daughter 
of John F. ami Chloe Hartwell Hull, and has three 
sons; John Hull, Eugene Ilorton and Clement 
Gould Amory. 

CHILSON, Gardner, inventor, was born at 
Thompson, Conn., in 1804. He received a com¬ 
mon school education and was apprenticed to a 
cabinet-maker in Sterling, Conn., and after serving 
bis apprenticeship settled in Providence, R. I. In 
1837 he engaged in the manufacture of stoves and 
furnaces at Mansfield, Mass., and in 1844 he in¬ 
vented a new furnace that was awarded a medal at 
the World’s Fair in Loudon in 1851. He also in¬ 
vented a number of other improvements in stoves, 
such as a conical radiator applied to stoves and 
furnaces (1854); a cooking range with two ovens 
placed above the tire (1858), and an office stove 
surmounted with abroad disk, which radiates heat 
towards the floor (18(55). He died in Mansfield, 
Mass., Nov. 21. 1ST7. 

STOTT, Henry Gordon, electrical engineer, 
was born at Orkney, Scotland, in 18(56, son of 
David and Elizabeth Jane (Dibblee) Stott. His 
early education was obtained in the public schools 
at his native town and from his 
father, who was a clergyman in 
the Church of Scotland. Later he 
was graduated at Watson College, 
lie received his technical training 
at the College of Science and Arts, 
Glasgow (now the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland College), special¬ 
izing in mechanical engineering 
and electricity. Immediately upon 
Ills graduation, in 1885, he en¬ 
tered the employ of Musgrave A 
Co., an electric light concern of 
Glasgow. In the same year lie 
became assistant electrician to the 
Anglo-American Telegraph Co., 
on board its steamship Miuia. 
During his four and a half years’ 
connection with this company he 
took part in many deep-sea repairs on Atlantic cables 
and did much experimental work in different 
methods of locating faults of submarine cables, 
lie also assisted in duplexing the United States 
Cable Company's main cable, which was at that 
time the longest cable ever duplexed (2.750 knots), 
lie resigned his position in 1889 to become assistant 
engineer with the Brush Electrical Engineering 
Co. ot Loudon, with whom he remained until 1891. 
In that year he was engaged as electrical engineer 
on underground conduits and cables by the Buffalo 
Light A Power Co., later the Buffalo General 
Electric Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. Later he became 
the company’s engineer, and in that capacity 
executed some notable construction work, including 
the design and erection of a new power plant. On 
March 1, 1901, he was appointed superintendent of 
motive power of the Manhattan Railway Co., New 
York city. Here he had charge of the completion 
of the Seventy fourth street power plant as well as 
sub-stations and transmission lines, also organized 
the entire operating force of this new department. 
Upon the lease of the Manhattan railway system 
by the Iuterborough Rapid Transit Co., Mr. Seott 
was appointed superintendent of motive power for 
that company, taking charge of the erection and 
construction work at the Fifty-ninth street power 


plant. This department has charge of power 
houses, high tension transmission lines, sixteen sub¬ 
stations and the low tension transmission lines to 
the third rail, comprising both the elevated and 
subway divisions. Mr. Stott is the author of many 
technical papers, published in the transactions of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
most important of which are “ The Conversion and 
Distribution of Received Currents,” “ Steam Pipe 
Covering and Its Relation to Station Economy,” 

41 Power Plant Economics,*’ and “Notes on the 
Cost of Power ” These papers are the lesult of 
original investigation and are notable contributions 
to the literature of electrical engineering. Ilebas 
given a scries of lectures before the Biooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute and the Engineering Society 
of Columbia University. In 1907 he was elected 
president of the American Institute of Electrical« 
Engineers; lie was vice-president of the New York 
Electrical Society, and is manager of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. He is a member 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers ; the 
National Advisory Board of Fuel and Structural 
Material ; the Engineers’ Club, New York, and 
the Wykagyl Country Club. He is a thirty second 
degree Mason. He was married in Brooklyn, N Y., 
July 24. 1894, to Anna, daughter of Johu K. Mit¬ 
chell of New Rochelle,N. Y., and has one son and 
one daughter. 

MAURY, Richard Brooke, physician and 
surgeon, was born in Georgetown, D. C.. Feb. 
5, 1834, son of Richard Brooke and Ellen (Ma- 
gruder) Manry. His first paternal American 
ancestor was Mathew Manry, a native of Dublin, 
Ireland, who emigrated to the colonies in 1718, 
settling in Virginia. His wife was Marv Ann 
Fontaine, a native of England, and the line of 
descent is traced through their son. Rev. James 
Maury, who married Mary Walker ; their son, 
Fontaine Maury, who married Betsy Brooke, 
and their sou. Richard Brooke Maury, who was 
Dr. Maury’s father. His father, Richard Brooke 
Maury, was private secretary to President Mon¬ 
roe, and afterwards served as first clerk in the 
navy department; and his maternal grandfather, 
James Magruder, was a merchant of George¬ 
town, engaged in the shipment of tobacco to 
Europe. Richard B. Maury was educated in a 
private school at Fredericksburg, Ya., where his 
parents removed shortly after his birth. lie 
was graduated at the Univershy of Virginia in 1852. 
After teaching school four years, he determined to 
follow the medical profession, and returned to the 
University of Virginia, taking the medical course 
under the instruction of James L. Cabell, John S. 
Davis, S. S. Maupin and Henry Howard, and was 
graduated 51. D. in 1857. He at once went to New 
York city, and was appointed interne at Bellevue 
Hospital, serving one and a half years; and while 
holding that position took the degree of 51. I>. at 
the University of New York Upon the outbreak 
of the civil war lie entered the Confederate army 
as surgeon of the Twenty-eighth 5Iississippi cav¬ 
alry. In 1862 he w r as assigned to duty in Confed¬ 
erate hospitals at various points, including Gen. 
Johnson’s hospital for officers at Lauderdale Springs, 
5Iiss. After the war Dr. Maury settled at Memphis, 
Tenn., in the practice of his profession. He has 
made a specialty of women’s diseases and gynecol¬ 
ogy. lie thoroughly mastered his subject and kept 
in touch with the various advances and discoveries 
in medicine and surgery until he has become rec¬ 
ognized as one of the most eminent gynecologists 
and abdominal surgeons of the south. It is said 
that in female plastic surgery he was probably only 
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only excelled by Thomas A. Emmet, of whose 
technique Dr. Maury was a close student. He 
served as professor of physiology at the Memphis 
Medical College during 1869 70, and in 1870 be¬ 
came professor of the practice of medicine there. 
He was professor of gynecology at the Memphis 
Hospital Medical College during 1885-97. Aside 
from his medical and surgical attainments. Dr. 
Maury has won the esteem of the entire com¬ 
munity in which he dwells by his personal qual¬ 
ities and his honesty of purpose. He is a mem¬ 
ber of the Memphis Medical Society, of which 
he is a past president; the Tennessee State 
Society, the American Medical Association, the 
British Gynecological Society, and a fellow of 
the American Gynecological Society, of which 
lie was president in 1906. He has taken an ac¬ 
tive part in local educational matters, having 
served on the board of education of Memphis 
for a number of years, and as its president for 
two years. In 1907 he was also president of the 
Public Education Association of Memphis. In 
that year he also organized the City Club, the 
object of which is “ to bring together frequently 
men who believe in the complete separation of 
party politics from the administration of all 
local public affairs, in order that intelligent 
and effective cooperation in the work for good 
government in Memphis and Shelby county may 
be secured.” He was the originator and guid¬ 
ing spirit of the Lucy Brinkley Hospital for 
Women, which was erected in Memphis by Hugh 
L. Brinkley in 1892. Dr. Maury was twice mar¬ 
ried: first, June 14, 1840, to Jane S., daughter 
of Henry T. Ellett of the supreme bench of Mis¬ 
sissippi; she died in 1875, leaving five children, 
and he was again married, Oct. 10, 1876, to 
Jennie B., daughter of Hon. William K. Poston, 
a lawyer of Memphis. Of this marriage there 
are three children, two sons and a daughter. 

DOUGLAS, William W., jurist, was born in 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 26, 1841, son of William 
and Sarah (Sawyer) Douglas. His father was 
a native of Scotland, and came to the United 
States about 1820, settling at Salisbury, Mass. 
He was educated in the public schools of Provi¬ 
dence and at Brown University, being gradu¬ 
ated there in 1861. When the civil war broke 
out he enlisted in the 5th regiment of Rhode 
Island volunteers, and received a commission as 
second lieutenant. He took part in the Burn¬ 
side expedition, the battles of Roanoke Island 
and Newbern and the siege of Fort Macon. He 
Wf's promoted to first lieutenant, June 7, 1S62, 
and captain Feb. 14, 1863. At the expiration of 
his term of service in December, 1864, he re¬ 
turned to Providence, and studied law first in 
the office of Hon. Samuel Currey and subse¬ 
quently at the Albany Law School, Albany. N. Y. 
where be was graduated LL.B. in 1866. He be¬ 
gan the practice of his profession in Providence. 
He became interested in politics early in his 
career, and was elected a member of the general 
assembly from Providence in 1871, and served 
two terms. Subsequently he was a member of 
the city council, 1873 76, and in 1890 was elected 
state senator, a position he resigned in the fol¬ 
lowing year having become associate justice of 
the supreme court of the state. He was chief 
justice during 1905-08. Other positions held by 
him w r ere: major and division judge advocate 
on the staff of the major-general commanding 
the Rhode Island militia, 1866-74; assistant ad¬ 
jutant-general of Rhode Island, 1881-82. and 
adjutant-general in the latter year until the 


office was filled by the general assembly. He 
was commander of Rodman Post, No. 12, De¬ 
partment of Rhode Islaud of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and was judge advocate-general 
of the Grand Army during 1871-77, serving on 
the staff of Commandersin-Chief Burnside, 
Deveiis and Hartranft. He w r as senior vice¬ 
commander of the Massachusetts Commandery 
of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion in 
1889 90. He was United States Commissioner 
for the district of Rhode Island, served as Chief 
supervisor of elections for his state in 1888, a 
member of the board of trustees of Brown Uni¬ 
versity, and has been a director of the Narra- 
gansett Electric Lighting Co. for many years. 
He is a member of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, the Hope Club, the Providence Art 
Club, the Squantum Association, the Providence 
Franklin Society, the Agawam Hune Club and 
the Newport Clam Bake Club. He received the 
honorary degree of I L.D. from Brown Univer¬ 
sity in 1902. Chief-Justice Douglas was mar¬ 
ried June 30, 1884, to Anna Jean Bennett of 
Newton, Mass. 

SHANNON, James Jebusa, artist, was born 
in Auburn, N. Y., in 1862. He removed to St. 
Catherines, Canada, in his boyhood and there 
received lessons in drawing from a local 
teacher, and began his career by making bill¬ 
posters for agricuRural fairs. In 1878 he went 
to London to study, intending to return In 
two years’ time, but the ranid growth of his 
reputation, together with other circumstances, 
induced him to remain. After a three years’ 
course at the South Kensington School of Art, 
where he took a medal for proficiency in paint¬ 
ing the human figure, he opened a studio in 
London and very soon received the recognition 
his unusual gifts merited. His first important 
picture, a portrait of the Hon Horatia Stopford, 
maid of honor to Queen Victoria, was by H^r 
Majesty’s orders, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1881. In 1887 Mr. Shannon ex¬ 
hibited at the academy a full length portrait 
of Henry Vigne, master of the Epping forest 
harriers. It was warmly praised for its extra¬ 
ordinary vigor, and was the means of placing 
him in the front rank of the younger painters, 
and bringing him many commissions, fie was 
awarded medals at the Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, for a full length of Mrs. Charles 
Worth; at Munich in 1895 for a group of con¬ 
tributions; and a medal of the first class at the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, in 1897. In 1895 
he exhibited, for the first time in the Salon of 
the Champ de Mars, Paris, sending portraits of 
Josef Hoffman, the pianist, Mrs. Shannon, and 
others. Among his works, which include an 
occasional subject picture, are portraits of Sir 
Henry Irving as Louis XL; Miss Clough, of 
Wellesley College; the Countess of Dufferin and 
Ava; the Dutchess of Portland; Mrs. Prideaux- 
Brune; Lady Diana Manners, and Lady Mar¬ 
jorie Manners. Mr. Shannon’s range of color is 
wide and is not limited to conventional com¬ 
binations. “ The chief merit of his style,” it 
has been said, “ is its directness, its frank at¬ 
tention to what is requisite for tbe proper rep¬ 
resentation of nature’s facts, and its discreet 
avoidance of what is only superfluous and 
ornamental.” He was an original member of 
the New English Art Club, and is a memher of 
the Chelsea Arts Club and of the Institute of 
Painters in Oil Colors. Mr. Shannon has a 
handsome residence adjoining that built by Sir 
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Frederick Leighton, beside Holland Park, 
London. 

HOLM, Charles Ferdinand, lawyer, was born 
in New York city, March 8, 1862, son of Carl 
and Mary (Moartienssen) Holm His father, a 
native of Germany, was an iron founder by 
trade and a manufacturer of stoves in New York 
city. The son received his education at Dr. 
Medler’s private school in Brooklyn, and fin¬ 
ished at the Royal Gymnasium at Schwerin, 
Germany, where he was 
graduated in 1S7S. Upon 
his return to the United 
States, he entered the Co¬ 
lumbia Law School, and 
*vas graduated there, LL.B., 
in 1SS2. He served as a 
reporter on the New York 
4 * World,” for one year, and 
in this capacity acquired 
a thorough knowledge of 
journalism, which stood 
him in good stead when, 
ten years later, he became 
the principal owner of the 
Brooklyn “ Morning Chron¬ 
icle,” the only morning 
paper ever published in 
Brooklyn. Meanwhile, in 
1S84, he formed a law part¬ 
nership with George Rob¬ 
inson, under the name of 
Holm and Robinson. The firm became Holm & 
Tabor in 1S90, Holm & Smith in 1S95, and Holm, 
Smith, Whitlock & Scarff in 1902. In 1907 Mr. 
Smith withdrew, and it is now known as Holm, 
Whitlock & Scarff. His practice has largely 
been in the line of corporation law, Mr, Holm 
has taken a deep interest in the cooperative 
system which has been in practice in England 
with such a degree of success as to attract uni¬ 
versal attention, and early in his legal career 
he took the initiative in organizing a number 
of cooperative companies in this country. In 
1SS9, selecting a number of business acquaint¬ 
ances, three of whom were saloonkeepers who 
had been clients of his, he organized the first 
cooperative brewery company in the United 
States, under the name of Consumers Brewing 
Company of New York, Lim., which now has a 
very large membership. Originally capitalized at 
$600,000, its assets now amount to over $3,000,- 
000, and so successfully has it been conducted 
that, in addition to the usual advantages of a 
cooperative company, it has paid its members 
as high as 25 per cent, annual dividends on 
their investment. On the same lines, Mr. Holm 
organized the Artificial Ice Co. in 1S98, the Ex¬ 
celsior Brewing Co. of Brooklyn in 1899, the 
United Wine & Trading Co. in 1900, the Ameri¬ 
can Exchange Cigar Co. in 1900, the Manhattan 
Dairy Co. in 1901, the Consumers Pie Baking 
Co. in 1903, the Kick Baking Co. in 1904, and 
other smaller companies. The companies are all 
successful, dividend-paying corporations, com¬ 
posed of retail dealers who have cooperated to 
manufacture their own goods. Their aggregate 
membership is over three thousand, and their 
united assets exceed $10,000,000. Out of these 
several industrial interests, Mr. Holm organized 
the United National Bank in 1901, which in 
1906 was reorganized as the Hudson Trust Co., 
with a capital of $1,000,000. whose officers and 
directors were selected from the above compa¬ 
nies. The law practice of his company is de¬ 
voted largely to the legal affairs of these com¬ 


panies. One of the important cases tried by him, 
which attracted much attention, was that of the 
Eagle Distilling Co., a licensed distillery, whose 
property in East Broadway, New York, the 
United States government attempted to confis¬ 
cate on the ground that it was violating the 
Distillery law. The important question involved 
was, whether the United States government had 
the right not only to confiscate the property, but 
to wipe out all real estate mortgages. The case, 
which was the only one of its kiud tried in New 
York, occupied twelve days, and was decided in 
Mr. Holm's favor. Judge Brown, after the jury 
brought in their verdict, highly complimented 
Mr. Holm in open court for the efficient manner 
in which he tried the case, and predicted a 
great future for him as a trial lawyer. Another 
notable case of his was the so-called “Levy 
Lehman Insanity ” case, tried in 1S95, which 
attracted much attention at the time, and which 
was regarded as a “ cause celebre ” by the news¬ 
papers. The defendant, Abraham Levy, a hand¬ 
some journalist and editor of the Brooklyn “Re¬ 
view,” believing himself in love with a Miss 
Lehman, daughter of a New York millionaire, 
had for a period of ten years or more devoted 
his attentions to the lady and had written hun¬ 
dreds of love letters to her. His relatives finally 
brought an action to have Levy adjudged in¬ 
sane and sent to an asylum. The case, which 
occupied over ten days at each trial and included 
the testimony of over twenty medical 'experts 
called to define the fine line between love and 
insanity, was tried before three juries, the first 
two of which disagreed, while the third acquitted 
Mr. Holm’s client. Mr. Holm is vice-president 
of the Hudson Trust Co. of New York. He was 
married in 1SS4 to Caroline, daughter of George 
Martienssen. She died in 1896, leaving two 
children, Una and Ion Holm, and in 1897, he 
was again married to Grace, daughter of Henry 
Boies, by whom he has two daughters, Tertia 
and Grace Q. Holm. 

VAN BRIGGLE, Artus, painter and potter, 
was born at Felicity, Clermont co., O., March 
21, 1869, son of Eugene and Martha Arabella 
(Bryan) Van Briggle. His father was a con¬ 
tractor. After a public school education, he 
studied art at the Cincinnati Art School and at 
the Colorossi School, Paris, France. Returning 
to his native country in 1S96, he opened a 
studio in Cincinnati, and for several years de¬ 
voted himself to the production of portraits, a 
number of which were exhibited in the larger 
cities of the United States. In 1S86, Mr. Van 
Briggle became connected with the Rookwood 
pottery in Cincinnati and he was employed 
there for fifteen years, as one of the leading 
designers. His attention having been attracted 
to the number and variety of the native clays 
of Colorado, he conceived the idea of estab¬ 
lishing a pottery in that state and in 1901 he 
went to Colorado Springs and started a busi¬ 
ness with two assistants. The beauty and 
unique character of the pieces produced by him 
occasioned a brisk demand, and he increased the 
number of assistants to twelve, and incorpo¬ 
rated the Van Briggle Pottery Co., of which he 
was president as well as the director of every 
department. The processes of manufacture of 
the Van Briggle wares do not differ essentially 
from those that obtain in other potteries. The 
clays, mixed and sifted many times, are worked 
into the required shape on the wheel or are 
pressed into form by the hands of the decorator. 
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The pieces when dried are ready for the first or 
biscuit firing ; the glaze is then applied and a 
second firing fixes it. By means of moulds 
made when the articles are first formed, repro¬ 
ductions are obtained, but the completed prod¬ 
ucts vary from one another in color effects. It 
is the glazes of the Van Briggle pottery that 
give it its distinction among ceramic wares. 
The original aim was by means of high tem¬ 
peratures, to impart to the dead glaze the tex¬ 
ture and quality characteristic of the old Chi¬ 
nese porcelains, and this has been attained to a 
remarkable degree. The color is subdued and 
wide in its range; the shapes arc very varied, 
sometimes copying tbe antique, sometimes em¬ 
bodying naively original features; while the 
decorations, adaptations usually of plant and 
floral forms, applied in low relief, range from 
the conventional to tbe realistic. Mr. Van 
Briggle was married at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
June 12, 1902, to Anne Lawrence, daughter of 
Silas Wright Gregory of Flattsburg, N. Y., and 
Oakland, Cal. He died at Colorado Springs, 
July 4, 1904. 

WAGGONER, Clark, journalist, was born in 
Milan township, Huron (now Erie) co., O., 
Sept. 0, 1820. At thirteen lie entered the oflicc of 
the Milan “Times,** completing the mastery of his 
trade in the office of the Norwalk “Reflector.” 
In May, 1839, he became the publisher of the 
Lower Sandusky “ Whig,” a new paper, which 
was continued until 1843, when he removed the 
office to his native town, and established the 
Milan “Tribune.” In 1851 the paper was 
merged with the “ Clarion,” of Sandusky, the 
new paper being named the “Register.” In 
185G he removed to Toledo, and with Gideon T. 
Stewart, of Norwalk, O., purchased the “ Blade,” 
of which Mr. Waggoner became the manager, 
and ere long the editor, continuing as such un¬ 
til 1865, when he retired. He thus conducted 
the paper throughout the civil war, and gave to 
the cause of the Union strong and effective sup¬ 
port. In 1866, in connection with his eldest son 
Ralph H. Waggoner, he purchased the Toledo 
“ Commercial,” which he edited until January, 
1876. Throughout his long career his record 
was that of a conscientious, independent and 
fearless advocate of truth, justice and honesty 
in every department of life, regardless of what, 
in a selfish view, might seem to be immediate 
disadvantage to himself. He was rarely long 
without the antagonism of some special inter¬ 
est; but, without an exception worth naming, 
the outcome justified his course. It is safe to 
say that no person has done more to elevate the 
character of the public press in northern Ohio 
throughout the generation of time covered by 
his labors as journalist. His appointment, in 
1S77, as collector of internal revenue was the 
unsolicited act of Pres. Hayes, which was more 
than justified by the high standing to which the 
district was soon brought and maintained. Mr. 
Waggoner’s political opinions were first formed 
during Pres. Jackson’s last term, when he ac¬ 
cepted the views and policy of the Whigs. He 
continued in support of the Whig party until 
the body of the same was merged in its Repub¬ 
lican successor, with which he bas since been 
actively identified. Since the close of his ser¬ 
vice as collector his attention has been chiefly 
directed to obtaining historical material for use 
in different forms, of which the “History of 
Toledo and Lucas County” (1888) is one. Dur¬ 
ing this time he carefully examined, sheet by 
sheet, 300 bound volumes of public journals. 


extending in dates as far back as 1814, and has 
made over seven thousand notations of facts, of 
more or less permanent interest, witb reference 
to tbe record of eacb. He was married in Fre¬ 
mont, O., Dec. 29, 1841, to Sylvia B., daughter 
of Cbauncey Roberts, and had five children. He 
died in Toledo, O., July 2, 1903. 

GUFFEY, James McClurg, oil producer and 
capitalist, was born in Sewickley township, 
Westmoreland co.. Pa., Jan. 19, 1839, son of 
Alexander Jane (Campbell) Guffey, grandson of 
John and Agnes (Lowry) Gulley, great grandson of 
James and Margaret (Campbell) Gulley, and great- 
great-grandson of William Gulley, the first of the 
family in America, who was a native of Scotland 
and a member of tbe elan of Gulley. Possessing a 
hardy and adventurous disposition, lie sailed for 
America with his wife and one child, Janies, in 1738. 
lie first located near Philadelphia. Pa., but in 1758 
lie was among the first permanent settlers in West¬ 
moreland county, following Gen. Forbes in his me¬ 
morable expedition against Fort Duquesnc. Janies 
31. Guffey spent liis boyhood on a farm, and was 
educated in t lie public schools. At the age of eighteen 
years, he was employed as clerk for the Louisville 
and Nashville railroad, and later held a responsible 
position with the Adams Southern Express 
Company, at Nasbville, Tenn. In 1872, he be¬ 
came a salesman of oil well supplies for Gibbs 
and Sterritt Manufacturing Co., at St. Peters¬ 
burg, Clarion county, Pciiu., a position which 
gave him a wide acquaintance with operators 
and oil producers and of the possibilities of the 
oil industry. He commenced his career as an 
oil producer by leasing territory and drilling 
wells. Meeting with success from the first, he 
has become probably the largest individual 
operator engaged in the production of oil and 
natural gas in nearly every field in the country. 
In 1883, be settled in Pittsburg. Penn., and 
became interested in the then newly discovered 
natural gas territory, and to his enterprise and 
success in locating paying quantities of gas in 
out-of-the-way places, are due much of the 
growth and prosperity of many towns and com¬ 
munities in western Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana. One of his early achievements after 
locating in Pittsburg, was the piping of the 
gas seventy-five miies over the mountains to 
Johnstown, and later in laying pipes to Union- 
town, Connellsville, Scottdale and the smaller 
towns along the Pennsylvania railroad, and to 
Wheeling, W. Va. He* has developed oil fields 
in Kansas, Texas, California, West Virginia 
and Indian Territory, and many of these de¬ 
velopments have produced spouting wells which 
have proved the sensation and the marvel of oil 
productiou. lie owns in the counties of Pres¬ 
ton. Taylor, Barbour, Marion and Tucker, in 
West Virginia, large contiguous bodies of coking 
coal. He is also interested in the gold, silver 
and copper mines of Idaho, Colorado, Nevada 
and Montana. He is president of the Trade 
Dollar Consolidated Mining Company, of Silver 
City, Idaho ; the Guffev Jennings Gold Mining 
Company, of Nova Scotia; the J. M. Guffey Pe¬ 
troleum Company, and the Gulf Refining Com¬ 
pany, of Texas; *and the Reins Copper Company, 
of Butte, Mont. The town of Guffey, thirty 
miles from Cripple Creek, Colo., was named in 
his honor. In politics Col. Guffey is a Jeffer¬ 
sonian Democrat, and as leader of the state 
Democracy, bis influence is widely felt in state 
and national politics. He is not a politician 
for emolument or office seeking, but from heredi¬ 
tary principle—and bas declined nominations 
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for governor and for the U. S. senate. When the 
Democratic party was threatened with destruc¬ 
tion in 1S9G, he was the logical leader around 
whom the Keystone state Democrats flocked, 
and in August of that year he was elected a 
member of the national committee. Colonel 
Guffey is never too busy with his vast business 
and political interests to iguore opportunity for 
worthy philanthropy. His kindly hand has 
allayed sorrow and suffering in many homes and 
in many states, while many charitable public 
institutions have been benefited by his liberal 
bequests, and all classes have directly or in- 
irectly felt the influence of his benevolence. He 
is characterized as remarkably quick in his ac¬ 
tions and decisions. His active mind stimulated 
by the keenest comprehension, enables him to 
realize a situation or grasp a point with alacrity. 
In conversation he displays quick nervous 
energy and mental activity to a marked degree. 
His speech is always to the point and he is 
quick of gestures, to emphasize his remarks. 
He is a trustee in the Washington and Jefferson 
College, and the Highland Presbyterian Church, 
and is a member of the Duqnesne and Union 
clubs of Pittsburgh, and the Manhattan club of 
New York. 

GUFFEY, Wesley S., capitalist and oil mer¬ 
chant, was born at Madison, Westmoreland co., 
Pa., Feb. 22, 1842, sou of Alexander and Jane 
(Campbell) Guffey and 
brother James M. Guffey 
(above). In 1842 Alex¬ 
ander Guffey, left the 
family farm at Madison 
and opened up salt wells 
at Guffey’s Landing on 
the Yoiighioglieny river, 
now known as Guffey's 
Station. Ilis venture 
proved profitable for many 
years, but in course of 
time the trade in salt 
ceased to be remunerative 
and the elder Guffey 
turned his attention to the 
development of coal lands. 
The son Wesley received 
a common school educa¬ 
tion at the Sulphur 
Springs school, and began 
his business career of 
assisting bis father in his 
coal operations. After his father’s death in 
18G3 he joined the rush of oil prospectors to 
Pithole, Pa. A marvelous boom resulted here 
from the great oil strike; the towm acquired a 
population of 14,000 and maintained the second 
largest postoffice in the state, but to-day not a 
brick or a stone remains to show "where Pithole 
once flourished. Being successful in his first 
venture, he devoted himself permanently to the 
development of oil and gas properties, and in 
subsequent years followed up the operations 
carried on by the tireless army of prospectors 
in the counties of Venango, Butler, Clarion, 
Greene and Allegheny in Pennsylvania, and also 
in West Virginia. Besides these oil fields he 
made large investments in coal lands, especially 
in West Virginia. Mr. Guffev lias been con¬ 
spicuously identified with Pittsburg politics, 
particularly in connection with movements in 
behalf of municipal reform. In every attempt 
to secure the election of honest and competent 
men to office; in every struggle to force the 
enactment of reform legislation for Pittsburg by 



the general assembly ot the state, he has been 
a tireless and enthusiastic worker. Frequently 
he has conveyed trainloads of reform advocates 
to the state capitol at his own expense, and he 
has been known to remain at Harrisburg 
throughout entire sessions of the legislature, 
laboring for the cause of good government. lie 
has uuiformly declined to accept public or 
party honors in recognition of his services. He 
is unmarried and lives in a magnificent bachelor 
mansion on Atlantic avenue, Pittsburg, Pa., over 
which a married sister presides. Straightfor¬ 
ward and unaffected in manners, pronounced in 
his opinions, loyal to his friendships, fearless in 
the pursuit of what he deems to be the right, 
and withal a debonair, courtly gentleman, 
Wesley S. Guffey represents the best and 
worthiest type of American citizenship, and he 
commands accordingly in an unusal degree the 
respect and friendly regard of his follows. 

SHIPP, Jesse Allison, actor and playwright, 
was bom in Cincinnati, ()., Mar. 24, 1804, son of 
Thomas and Ellen (Taylor) Shipp. lie received 
his education iu the public schools of Cincinnati, 
and immediately upou his graduation, at the age 
of sixteen, sought employment. He worked on a 
river-boat for several months and then secured a 
position in a large millinery store, where he re¬ 
mained for two years. He* next drove a laundry 
w'agon for about, a year, and it was during this 
employment that lie," with three others, formed a 
local quartet and sang evenings at the then famous 
German Gardens in that section of Cincinnati 
knowui as “Over the Bliinc.” Togther with a 
partner he joined Hart’s Minstrels in Indianapolis 
and remained three w'eeks, when they returned to 
Cincinnati. In 1887 the quartet went on tour and. 
remaining iutact for seven years, was very success¬ 
ful. They took part in many small minstrel 
show's. Duriug the last three years of its ex¬ 
istence the quartet was engaged in Draper’s presen¬ 
tation of “ Uucle Tom’s Cabin," and Mr. Shipp 
appeared in various different parts. During the 
season of 1804-95 he was with the Primrose and 
West Minstrels; in 1895-96 he played with “Isham’s 
Octoroons’’; in 1896-97, with “ Orieutal America” 
and iu the seasou of 1897-99 took part in “ A Trip 
to Coon-tow n.” He was very successful in impor¬ 
tant parts and specialties, aud had a proiniuent 
share in tlie final staging of “ Oriental America.” 
In 1900 he was secured by 
Williams and Walker as their 
stage manager aud also to 
write their plays and take a 
part. Mr. Shipp is the first 
Amerieau negro' w riter of 
musical plays and is regarded 
as the most successful play¬ 
wright of the colored people 
in this country. Among his 
play's maybe mentioned : the 
“Policy” Players,” 1899; 

“The Sons of I lam ” (1900), 

“ Iu Dahomey” ” (1902), 

“Abyssinia.” (1905), and ‘ In 
Baudana Land ” (1907). Mr. 

Shipp’s plays have been 
worked out along original 
lines, superseding the ex¬ 
travagant burlesque colored 
characters of the past, and 
presenting to the public 
true colored artists in their native environ¬ 
ments. Ilis play's have also scored successes in 
Englaud. 
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BUSH, William Henry, manufacturer, was 
born at 31eeliamesville, 3ItI. , Nov. 1, 1828’, son of 
David and Rebecca (3Iarsli) Bush. He was educated 
in the public school up to 1 lie age of fourteen, when 
he went into the produce and commission business 
in the old Lexington .Market, Baltimore. 3Id. 
He conducted a general business, shipping products 
and chartering his own freight trains from various 
points in southern Pennsylvania and northern 
Maryland for the conveyance of products direct to 
the Baltimore market. lu 1857 he removed to 
Chicago, engaging in the produce and commission, 
and lumber business then*, and built lip n very 
large trade following the Chicago fire of 1871. For 
a number of years he handled more lumber in the 
Chicago market than any competing concern, 
retiring in 1877 and retaining only an interest in 
tile commission, packing and provision busiucssiip 
to 1882, when he retired from business. In 1884, 
however, lie was induced by his son William L. , 
who had served an apprenticeship and learned the 
piano building trade, to enter into the piano business 
and in 1884 they established the linn of W. II, 
Bush A Co., consisting of \\ . II. Bush, A\ L. Bush 
and John Gcrts, incorporating the same into a stock 
company in 1892 under the name of Bush A (huts 
Piano Co. which perpetuated his name. Mr. Bush 
was married in 1847 to Marv Jam*, daughter of 
Balph Brunt of Baltimore and had eight children, 
lie died in Chicago, .Mar. 19, 1901 After his 
death, as a monument to him, was erected the Bush 
Temple of Music of Chicago, costing half a million 
dollars and constituting one of the landmarks and 
architectural ornaments of the great western metro¬ 
polis. In it arc housed the Bush A' Certs Piano 
Co., the Bush Temple Conservatory of Music, Bush 
Temple Theatre, and numerous other institutions 
of learning and education. 



BUSH, William Lincoln, piano manufacturer, 
was born in Chicago, Ill., March 8. 1 s(ll, son of 
William Ilenry and Mary Jane (Brunt) Bush. 

He was educated in the pub¬ 
lic schools and the University 
of Michigan. In 1878 he en¬ 
tered the factor}' of George 
II. Woods A Co, of Boston. 
Mass., as an apprentice and 
learned the piano business. 
Through his influence was es¬ 
tablished the firm of W. 11, 
Bush A Co. of w hich he be¬ 
came secretary and manager 
taking an active part in "all 
branches of the business and 
more especially the sales de¬ 
partment w hich was built up 
with a rapidity that quickly 
established the concern as one 
of the most progressive piano 
manufacturers in the United 
States. Its business attained 
enormous proportions in a 
very few years, having been incorporated live 
years after the formation of the partnership under 
the name of Bush A Gerts Piano Co. w ith a capital 
stock of $409,000, which has since been inc reased 
to one million dollars. After the death of his father, 
William Lincoln Bush became president, which 
otlice he has occupied ever since, greatly increasing 
the volume of business and contributing to the 
active business life of Chicago in various ways 
lie planned and carried out "the building of the 
Bush Temple of Musie. one of the most, attractive 
and artistic buildings in Chicago; he also founded 
the Bush Temple Conservatory of Music which oc- 


eupies a large part of the buildin g and has a faculty 
of national repute. Mr. Bush also conceived plans 
for the erection of “ Bush Temples ’ for the housing 
of the Bush A Gerts Piano Co. in various large 
cities and towns of the United States and the creation 
of eenters of musical education, known as Bush 
Temple Conservatories. Three of these are in ex¬ 
istence at the present time, and plans for develop¬ 
ment along these lines arc* steadily materializing. 
The ramilieation of the Bush A Gerts Piano Co. 
extends all over the L nited States, the company 
having branch houses in Boston, Mass., Dallas, 
Tex., Austin, Tex., Memphis, Tenu.,and agencies 
in all the large cities and tow ns of the United states, 
disposing of an output of between five and six 
thousand pianos annually. It. is one of the most 
substantial concerns of the piano industry, and 
enjoys a high financial standing. Their instru¬ 
ments are rapidly attaining fame* and reputation 
throughout the country, being in use in several 
hundred educational institutions, including the 
New England Conservatory of Boston, Mass., 
Drake University of Des Moines, la., Hamilton 
College at Lexington, Ky. and many other similar 
and equally well known educational centers. Mr. 
William Lincoln Bush is a member of the Chicago 
Commercial Association, the Hamilton Club, and 
was for two terms president of the Marquette 
Republican Club, one of the best known elubs in 
National Politics, lie is also a member of the Civic 
Federation and the Art Institute of Chicago. He 
was married, in 1897. to Pearl Elizabeth, daughter 
of William I). Barrow of Lexington, Ky. 

ALLEN, Dudley Peter, surgeon, was born at 
Kinsman, Trumbull c-o., Ohio, March 25, 1852, 
son of Dudley and Janet (Frame) Allen. II is first 
American ancestor was Samuel Allen, who emi¬ 
grated from Bridgewater, England, and settled at 
Braintree, Mass,, in 1032. From him the line of 
descent i3 traced through his son Samuel, who 
married Sarah Partridge; their son Samuel who 
married Mary Pratt (second wife); their son Benja¬ 
min, w ho was twice married, his son John, by the 
second wife, who married Tirzah 31 organ,' and 
their sou Peter, who married Charity Dudley, and 
w ho was Dudley P. Allen's grandfather. * This 
Dr. Peter Allen settled with his family in Kinsman, 
O., in 1810, and w’as one of the first physicians in 
that part of the state, a surgeon in the War of 1812, 
and the first president of the Ohio State Medical 
Association. Dr. Allen’s father, I)r. Dudley Allen, 
wais also a physician in Ohio, succeeding to the 
large practice of his father. Dudley P. Allen was 
educated at Oberlin College, w here he w as gradu¬ 
ated A.B. in 1875, and at Harvard University, 
where he received the degree of 31,1). in 1880. 
After acting as assistant at the Massachusetts gen¬ 
eral Hospital, Boston, he went to Europe to con¬ 
tinue his studies. Iu 1883 he located at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and soon became established as one of the 
leading surgeons of the state. lie has been pro¬ 
fessor of surgery in the Western Reserve Univer¬ 
sity since 1893. lie is visiting surgeon to the 
Lakeside Hospital, and consulting surgeon to the 
Charity and City hospitals, of Cleveland. I)r. 
Allen is a frequent contributor to medical journals. 
The degree of LL.D. w*as conferred on him by 
Oberlin College in 1908. He is a member of the 
American Surgical Association, of which he wars 
president in 1900-7; the Ohio State 31eclical So¬ 
ciety. and served as its president in 1893; also a 
member of the Union, University. Euclid and 
Country clubs of Cleveland and of the University 
Chib of New York. Dr. Allen w*as married Aug. 

4. 1892. to Elizabeth S. daughter of Louis H. 
Severance of Cleveland 
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EARLE, Mortimer Lamson, philologist and 
educator, was born in New York city, Oct. 11, 
1864, son of Mortimer Lent and Mercy Josephine 
(Allen) Earle. His first American ancestor was 
Edward Earle, a native of England, w'ho came 
to America about 1649 
and settled on the is¬ 
land of Secaucus, Hud¬ 
son county, N. J., w'hich 
he subsequently pur¬ 
chased (in 1676) “for 
2,000 Dutch dollars, 
together with house, 
stock and eight or ten 
Christian and negro 
servants.” His wife 
was Hannah Baylis, 
and the direct line of 
descent is traced 
through their son Ed¬ 
ward Earle, who married 
Elsie V reeland: their 
sou Sylvester Earle, wdio 
married Matilda Zab- 
riskie; their son Ed- 
£*+++*. ward Earle, who married 

Maria Lent, and their 
son Cornelius Earle, who 
married Margaret Elizabeth Lent, and wdio was 
Prof. Earle’s grandfather. Young Earle w r as 
fitted for college chiefly by private tutors, and 
was graduated at Columbia University in 1SS6. 
During his college course he won three scholar¬ 
ships in Greek, one in latin and one in history, 
and at graduation was awarded a three years’ 
fellowship in letters. For two years he was 
graduate student in classics and tutor at Co¬ 
lumbia, and in 1SS7-88 studied at the Univer¬ 
sity of Bonn, Germany, and at the American 
School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece. 
When he was at Athens, he w*as placed in 
charge of the excavations conducted by the 
school on the site of ancient Sicyon, near 
Corinth; there he uncovered an interesting 
theatre and a life-size marble statue of 
Dionysius. The statue was placed in the 
National Museum at Athens, and a cast 
of it is now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New r York. AVhile he was in Greece, Mr. 
Earle learned both to speak and to w*rite the 
modern Greek tongue with an unusual degree 
of fluency and excellence. He took his degree 
of M.A. in 1887, and that of Ph.D. in 1889, at 
Columbia. In the latter year Barnard College 
opened its doors, and he became its first in¬ 
structor in Greek. He taught both at Barnard 
and Columbia College from 1889 to 1905, with 
the exception of three years (1895-98), when he 
W'as at Bryn Mawr College as associate profes¬ 
sor of Greek and Latin. In 1898 he returned 
to Barnard College, and in 1900 was appointed 
professor of classical philology in Columbia 
University, a position he held until his death. 
He w'as a member of the American Philological 
Association, the Archaeological Institute of Amer¬ 
ica the American Dialect Society, the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, and of classical clubs in 
New York and Philadelphia. Prof. Earle Tvas 
a prolific writer. While still an undergraduate 
he wrote verse in Greek and Latin, as w r ell as 
in English, and contributed short articles to 
classical magazines. As a classical scholar he 
ranks as one of the foremost that America has 
produced; his frequent articles on textual criti¬ 
cism and on classical subjects in general, which 
appeared in such periodicals as the “ American 


Journal of Philology,” the “ Classical Review,” 
the “ Transactions and Proceedings of the Amer¬ 
ican Philological Association,” the “ American 
Journal of Archaeology,” " Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology,” “ Revue de Philologie ” and 
” Mnemosyne,” caused him to Le widely known 
in Europe as well as in the United States. He 
contributed also to “Classical Studies in Honor 
of Henry Drisler.” A very important phase of 
his literary work is seen iu the careful and 
scholarly editing of three plays of the Greek 
dramatists, the “ Alcestis ” of Euripides, the 
“ Oedipus Tyrannus ” of Sophocles, and the 
“ Medea ” of Euripides. Of the last of these 
Prof. Gildersleeve wrote in the “ American Jour¬ 
nal of Philology”: “Prof. Earle has displayed 
in his edition of the ‘ Medea ’ the same nice 
knowledge of Greek idiom and the same faculty 
of neat statement that made his ‘ Oedipus ’ some¬ 
thing out of the common run of college text¬ 
books.Prof. Earle has occupied an almost 

solitary eminence among American Hellenists 
as a conjectural critic, and so we find that in 
his edition of the ‘ Medea * he has incorporated 
into the text a consilerable number of conjec¬ 
tures of his own.” Prof. Earle had achieved a 
unique position among American philologists 
in his chosen field of the interpretation of the 
text of Greek and Latin authors. Prof. Perry 
of Columbia represents him as having had “ an 
extraordinary acquaintance, perhaps unmatched 
in this country, with the palaeography of Greek 
and Latin manuscripts and with the labors of 
earlier scholars,” and refers to his “ constant 
correspondence with classical scholars abroad, 
w r ho delighted to ask his opinions on disputed 
points.” As a conjectural critic he was emi¬ 
nently gifted: his textual emendations were 
brilliant and w^ere accepted and quoted by other 
scholars; his attainments w^ere not only the re¬ 
sult of unremitting labor, but were also marked 
by genius. Prof. Herbert Weir Smith pays 
him the following tribute: “By Prof. Earle’s 
untimely death the United States loses one of 
its most gifted scholars and Columbia University 
one of its most effective and beloved teachers. 

. ... He was possessed by the scholarly in¬ 
stinct to a very high degree. Critical in his 
attitude of thought and refined in his taste, he 
permitted nothing to pass that seemed to him 
shallow', pretentious or frigid.” Prof. Ashmore 
of Union College has said of him: “ Were it not 
for the distance between the two scholars in 
point of time, Prof. Earle might be compared 
with Sir Richard Bentley, for like the latter he 
was ever keen to detect a possible flaw in the 
text and most resourceful in supplying the 
omission or proper connection. He may be said 
even to have surpassed the great English critic 
in the pow’er to convince others of the reason¬ 
ableness of his conjectures.” As a teacher Prof. 
Earle won for himself a reputation hardly less 
remarkable. AVhile continually breaking ground 
for his students and setting before them ever- 
new standards of scholarship, he had the gift of 
winning their devotion and of inspiring them 
with his high ideals. During 1900-05 he con¬ 
ducted the weekly “ Greek Seminar ” for gradu¬ 
ate students at Columbia, and w^as the first 
American to observe the classical European tra¬ 
dition of lecturing entirely in the Latin tongue. 
To Prof. Earle’s loftiness of mind and intelli¬ 
gent scholarship was added an exquisite person 
ality. He possessed a high sense of honor, an 
earnest love of truth, a deep sense of loyalty to 
duty, and a genuine spirit of noblesse oblige , 
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together with a delicate poetic nature, in which 
chivalry, sentiment and spirituality were veiled 
by shyness and reserve, lie inspired during his 
life-time the creation of the Students’ Classical 
Club at Barnard College, and at his death this 
club became a permanent institution dedicated 
to his memory; it produces annually classical 
plays, the first that were ever given in Columbia 
University. A fitting summary of his career is 
found in the resolutions adopted by the faculty 
of philosophy of Columbia University in 1905: 

4 ‘ The most striking characteristics of Prof. 
Earle were his thoroughness of scholarship and 
fidelity to the duties he had undertaken, . . . ad¬ 
ded to a singular acuteness of intellect and open- 
mindedness, which made him accessible to a 
wide variety of interests. His teaching was 
thorough and exacting; he was a determined foe 
of superficiality, and the high standards which 
he set before his students were exemplified in 
his own work. To advanced students his guid¬ 
ance was invaluable, for the rich stores of his 
learning were unstintedly put at their disposal. 
He has been compared with the great scholars 
of Holland, an indefatigable reader with an un¬ 
usually retentive memory. His independence 
of judgment was very great, but he was gen¬ 
erally his own severest critic. His real and last¬ 
ing contributions to a better understanding of 
Creek and Latin literature were very numerous. 
In his death, not only Columhia University but 
the whole world of scholarship has suffered a 
grievous loss. 0 Prof. Earle was married June 
4, 1892, to Ethel Deodata, daughter of George 
Evertson Woodward. He died without issue in 
New York city, Sept. 26, 1905. 

HANKS, Charles Stedman, lawyer and au¬ 
thor, was born at Lowell, Mass., April 10, 
1S56, son of Rev. Stedman Wright and Sarah 
Humphrey (Hale) Hanks. His first American 
ancestor was Benjamin Hanks, a native of Bon¬ 
ington, England, who came to the American col¬ 
onies from London in 1G99, and settled at Ply¬ 
mouth. From him the line of descent is traced 
through his son Benjamin, who married Mary 
White; their son Uriah, who married Irene 
Case; their son Benjamin, who married Alice 
Hovey, and their son Horace, who married 
Sophia Wright, and who was the grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch. One of his ances¬ 
tors, Benjamin Hanks, is said to have made the 
first bells and chimes in America, as well as the 
first tower clocks. Mr. Hanks was educated in 
the public schools of Lowell, and Cambridge, 
and was graduated at Harvard University in 
1S79, one of the most popular members of his 
class. He studied at the Boston University 
School of Law, where he received the degree of 
LL. B. in 1S81, and being admitted to the bar 
two years later hegan the practice of his pro¬ 
fession in Boston. Mr. Hanks will probably be 
best remembered for the elaborate report he 
made on American railroads, and the widespread 
criticism and discussion throughout the country 
that it created. He began his investigations on 
the questions of government ownership and the 
American freight rates about two years before 
his death, taking up the work from purely pub¬ 
lic-spirited motives. In order to thoroughly 
cover the subject he decided to extend his stud¬ 
ies to the railroads of Europe to make a just 
comparison of American and European freight 
rates, and to discover the basis of classification 
and the principles on which railroad tariffs 
and the principles on which railroad tariffs were 
made. Beginning with Italy, Austria and Hun¬ 





gary, he secured much valuable information when 
illness put an end to his researches. In his re¬ 
port he criticised as incorrect certain figures 
given by the Interstate commerce commisssion; 
he made striking asser¬ 
tions regarding the over- 
capitalization of rail¬ 
roads, and maintained 
that while the manage¬ 
ment of American rail¬ 
roads was on the whole 
economic and efficient, 
the freight rates could 
be reduced ten per cent, 
without affecting divi¬ 
dends and without reducing 
wages. In fact, Mr. 

Hanks was one of the 
first to recognize clearly 
the formidable extent of 
those financial abuses 
among railroads and 
other large corporations 
which were exposed at 
the time of Roose¬ 
velt’s administration. Mr. Hanks was a man of 
considerable literary attainments. He was the 
author of “ Hints to Golfers,” under the non-de¬ 
plume of “Niblick” (1902); “Camp Kits and 
Camp Life ”(1906), and “Our Plymouth Fore¬ 
fathers ” (1909). In this last he located for the 
first time the precise spot on the Humber river, 
England, where the Pilgrim fathers were ar¬ 
rested by the English soldiers upon attempting 
to sail in a body for Holland; it is altogether 
a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
subject. He was a member of the University 
Club of Boston, the Boston Athletic Associa¬ 
tion, the Megantic Fish and Game Club, the 
Essex County Club, and the New England and 
American Kennel clubs. Mr. Hanks was much 
interested in philanthropic work. He was a 
director of the Boston Newsboys’ Reading Room 
Association. Mr. Hanks was married May 16, 
1SS8, to Clarina B., daughter of Horatio G. 
Shumway of Chicago, Ill , and had one son, 
Stedman Shumway Hanks, and one daughter, 
Clarina Shumway Hanks. He died at Boston, 
Mass., Mar. 23, 1908. 

FAIRCHILD, George Winthrop, financier and 
congressman, was born at Oneonta, N. Y., May 
6, 1854, son of Jesse and Belle (Morenus) Fail- 
child, and a descendant from Thomas Fairchild, 
who came to this country from England in 1639 
and settled at Stratford, Conn. The line pf 
descent is traced through his son, Samuel Fair- 
child (1639-1692), the first white child born in 
Stratford; Samuel, Jr. On his maternal side 
he is descended from Thomas Morenus, a dis¬ 
tinguished revolutionary soldier, who settled on 
a farm in Otsego county in 1780. This land has 
been continuously in possession of his mother's 
family since then, and is now owned by Mr. 
Fairchild. His early education was secured at 
the public schools of Oneonta. At the age of 
thirteen years he left school to earn his own 
living. After devoting a year to farm work, he 
began his apprenticeship as a printer in 1868, 
serving three years in an Oneonta newspaper 
office. He then entered the employ of a news¬ 
paper in New York, gaining experience that 
served to broaden and develop his mind. In 
1876 he returned to Oneonta and became identi- 
fid with the Oneonta “Herald.” He secured an 
interest in the paper, and in 1890 acquired com¬ 
plete ownership. He is now president of the 
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Onenota Herald Publishing Co., and the paper 
has become one of the most influential Repub¬ 
lican papers of Otsego county. Mr. Fairchild 
is president of the Internatioual Time Recording 
Co. of Binghamtou, N. Y., 
the most extensive manu¬ 
facturer of time recorders in 
the world. He is also vice- 
president of the Guardian 
Trust Co. of New York 
city, and a director in 
several manufacturing and 
financial institutions. In 
1900 he was elected a con¬ 
gressman from the twenty- 
fourth district, New York. 
He is a member of the 
Union League, Republican, 
York, the Country Club of 
Binghamton, and the On- 
eonta Club. He has trav¬ 
eled extensively at home and 
abroad, is a close observer 
of public affairs and a man 
of exceptional business abil¬ 
ity and firm integrity. He 
was married in New York city, Feb. 18, 1891, 
to Josephiue Mills Sherman, niece of Joseph 
G. Mills, of New York, and has one son, Sher¬ 
man Mills Fairchild. 

OWEN, Robert Latham, U. S. senator, was 
born at Lynchburg, Ya., Feb. 2, 1856, son oi 
Robert Latham and Narcissa (Chisholm) Owen, 
grandson of William and Jane (Latham) Owen, 
and great-grandson of Owen Owen. His father was 
formerly president of the Virginia & Tennessee 
Railroad, and his mother was partly of Cherokee 
Indian blood. He was educated in private 
schools of Virginia, the Merrillat Institute, 
Baltimore, and Washington and Lee University, 
being graduated M. A. at the last in 1877 as 
valedictorian of his class. While here he re¬ 
ceived the president scholarship as the most 
diligent student in the university, and at gradu¬ 
ation received a gold medal for his ability as a 
debater. Through his mother at an early age 
he became interested in the Cherokee nation, and 
immediately after his graduation he became 
principal of the Cherokee Orphan Asylum at 
Grand Saline, Cherokee Nation. He was secre¬ 
tary of the board of education of the Cherokee 
nation in Indian Territory during 1881-84, mean¬ 
while, in 18S0, beginning the practice of law. 
During 1884 he was editor and proprietor of the 
“ Indian Chieftain,” a daily paper published at 
Yinita, and during 1SS5-S9 was United States 
Indian agent for the five civilized tribes. The 
national banking act was extended over the 
Indian Territory by his efforts, and under the 
provisions of that act he organized the First 
National Bank of Muskogee, Aug. 1, 1890, the 
first institution of its kind in Indian Territory. 
He was its first president and served for ten 
years as such, when he declined re-election. Mr. 
Owen was also instrumental in establishing the 
United States court in Indian Territory, with 
jurisdiction strictly in line with the Indian 
treaties He was secretary of the first bar 
association in the territory, and in January, 
1890, lie was retained by the Choctaw Indians 
as attorney in their action against the United 
States government, known as the “ leased district 
case,” in which he succeeded in recovering for 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws $2,991,450. He 
was also an attoruey for the Western Cherokees 


in an action in which they recovered $824,000 
from the government in 1894. He conducted 
the case of the Eastern Cherokees through a 
contest of six years before the legislative, 
executive and judicial departments, finally 
winning a judgment in the United States su¬ 
preme court of $5,000,000. Chief-Justice C. C. 
Nott, forty years member of the court of claims 
stated that in his opinion Mr. Owen’s argument 
in this case was the finest he had ever heard 
in his court. Mr. Owen is also the author of 
the act of congress of Mar. 3, 1901, giving 
United States citizenship to every Indian in 
Indian Territory (over 70,000), and it was 
largely due to his efforts that the bill was 
passed. He became interested in politics, and 
plunged into public affairs w r ith the same 
energy that characterized his private under¬ 
takings. He served as a member of the Demo¬ 
cratic national committee during 1892-96, 
and ten years later was vice-chairman of the 
Democratic campaign committee in Oklahoma. 
When Oklahoma became a state, Nov. 16, 1907, 
Mr. Owen was candidate for United States 
senator, and was elected by a majority of 10,000 
over all other candidates. He began his career 
in the national senate by taking an active part 
in debates on national questions, and greatly 
astonished his colleagues and the world at large 
by the deep knowledge he displayed and his 
masterful manner in handling a subject. It is 
said of him that there are few men more con¬ 
siderate in judgment than he, more affable or 
more desirous of being absolutely just to other 
men. He has adopted as a motto an old 
Yirginia social maxim: “Neither talk scandal 
nor listen to it.” The degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon him by Washington and Lee 
University in 1908. Sen. Owen was married 
Dec. 31, 1889, to Daisy Deane, daughter of 
Capt. George B. Hester of North Carolina, and 
has one daughter, Dorothea. 

HUTT, Henry, artist and illustrator, w r as born 
in Chicago 111., Dec. 18, 1875, son of George 
Gottlieb and Fredericka Dorothea (Will) Hutt. 
He was educated in the public schools of his 
native city, and early evincing a taste for draw¬ 
ing, he spent his time every day after school 
copying illustrations he admired. Receiving en¬ 
couragement from his family, he labored with 
great persistence at making copies of Oppers and 
Reinharts, and also devoted much of his leisure 
to drawing animals. His first work for publica¬ 
tion began at the age of seventeen, when he was 
engaged on salary by “ Good Form”, blit in less 
than a year the magazine was discontinued. He 
was then doing general work of all kinds for 
different publishers and printing concerns, and 
in the meantime attended the night classes of the 
Chicago Art Institute for about one year, this 
being the only school instruction in his art he 
ever received. He soon afterward came to the 
notice of the art editor of “ McClure’s Magazine,” 
with the result that a few months later he was 
engaged to illustrate Stephen Crane’s story “ His 
Mittens,” published in that periodical in No¬ 
vember, 1S99. This led to his connection with 
the “ Saturday Evening Po c t ” of Philadelphia, 
and subsequently with “ Life.” The other pub¬ 
lications in which his work appears are 
“ Harper’s Magazine” “ Scribner’s Mas-azine,” 
“ The Centurv Magazine,” “ Ladies’ Home Jour¬ 
nal ” and “ Collier’s Weeklv.” With the excep¬ 
tion of a few drawings in pen and ink, Mr. Hutt’s 
work is executed in wash. The arrangement of 
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color is principally decorative, the love of light 
enters into everything he does, and much of 
which work carries with it faint suggestion of 
color run in here and there, which greatly adds 
to its charm. The ease and freedom, as well as 
the frankness of touch, that characterizes his 
drawings, also contribute to this impression. 
As regards the subject matter of his illustrations, 
his interest seems to be for the society women 
of the day whom he portrays in sympathy with 
a woman’s point of view. All these drawings 
are made from life and Mr. Hutt possesses the 
rare faculty of expressing much in a few lines. 
He is a member of the Society of Illustrators. 
He was married in New York city, Jan. 17, 
1903, to Edna Garfield, daughter of Henri della 
Torre, and has one son, Richard Henry Hutt. 


FRANK, Melvin Porter, lawyer, was born 
in-Gray, Me., Dec. 26, 1841, son of Alpheus and 
Naomi (Stimson) Frank. His grandfather, 
James Frank, son of Thomas Frank, was one of 
the early inhabitants of the town of Falmouth, 
Maine, and a revolutionary soldier. The news 
of the battle of Lexington and Concord aroused 
his patriotism, and he was among the first to 
enlist in the continental army. He continued 
in the service by re-enlistments until nearly the 
close of the war, when he returned to Maine, 
purchased a farm in the town of Gray, and 
settled upon it. His wife was Roxalana White. 
Their son Alpheus Frank inherited the prop¬ 
erty, and on this farm Melvin Porter Frank was 
born and his boyhood passed. He was educated 
in the Lewiston High School, the Maine State 





Seminary (now Bates College), and was fitted 
for college at Lewiston Falls Academy. He 
entered Tufts College in 1861 and was graduated 
in the class of 1865. During his undergraduate 
course he defrayed a considerable part of his col¬ 
lege expenses by teaching jn the winter. Soon 
after graduation he took up the study of the 
law in the office of A. A. Strout and later in 
the office of Shepley & Strout, in Portland, and 
was admitted to tbe bar of Cumberland county 
in 1868. He began the 
practice of his profession 
in Portland and was not 
long in building up a lu¬ 
crative business, being 
aided by strong natural 
endowment and a fine 
personality. For many 
years he stood in the 
front rank of the lawyers 
of Maine, both in point of 
ability and in the amount 
of business transacted. 
In 1876 he was a member 
of the Maine house of 
representatives and draft- 
at the first statute abolish¬ 
ing capital punishment. 
He was again a member 
of the house in 1879, was 
chosen speaker, and dis¬ 
played admirable qualities 
as a presiding officer. In 1890 he was the 
Democratic candidate for representative in con¬ 
gress, and in 1896 was the Democratic candidate 
for governor. Mr. Frank is a delightful com¬ 
panion, cheerful, genial and openhearted. He 
was married in Gray, Oct. 31, 1869, to Susan 
A., daughter of Henry P. Humphrey of Lowell, 
Mass., and has two children, Mary Weston 
Talbot and Henry Pennell Frank. 


HUNSICKER, Alvin, merchant, was born at 
Collegeville, l a., Sept. 20, 1864, son of Henry 
Alderfer and Mary (Weinberger) Hunsicker. 
His first American an¬ 
cestor (paternal) was Val¬ 
entine Hunsicker, who emi¬ 
grated from Switzerland in 
1717 and settled in Phila¬ 
delphia. Alvin Hunsicker 
was educated in the public 
schools and at Ursinus 
College in Collegeville, 

Pa, and was graduated 
B. S. in 1884. He at once 
took up a business career 
in Philadelphia, where he 
was identified with the 
lumber business until 
1898, when he became 
treasurer of the Keystone 
Oilcloth Co., at Norris¬ 
town Penn. In 1901, Mr. 

Hunsicker was instru¬ 
mental in effecting a con¬ 
solidation of seven large oilcloth manufactories 
under one management, and with Henry M. Gar- 
lick of Ohio organized the Standard Oilcloth 
Co., with a capital stock of $6,000,000. He was 
made its secretary and later its general man¬ 
ager, a position he still occupies. Its five plants 
have a capacity for 70,000,000 yards of oilcloth 
per annum, and employ some thousand hands. 
The various goods produced are table oilcloth, 
enameled oilcloth, imitation of leather goods, 
shelf and stair oilcloth, under the trade name of 
“ Meritas,” and washable wall coverings, under 
the trade name of “ Sanitas.” The goods are 
unmatched in quality, and are the result of the 
highest skill and ability, and the high standing 
of the concern and its continuous success are 
largely due to the able management of Mr. 
Hunsicker. Tbe firm is not only the largest 
of its kind in the United States (there are eight 
or ten competitors), but it also does a larger 
business than any other concern in the same 
line in the world. Mr. Hunsicker is also presi¬ 
dent of the Leatherole Co., and a director of the 
Sanatile Co. He is tbe pioneer of the oilcloth 
wall covering industry. He is a member of the 
Arkwright Club, of which he is treasurer, the 
Sphinx, Republican, and several local New 
Jersey clubs. Mr. Hunsicker was married June 
19, 1889, to Helen T., daughter of William Boice 
of Chester county, Pa. 

SMITH, Judson, clergyman and author, was 
born at Middlefield, Hampshire co.. Mass., June 
28, 1837, son of Samuel and Lucina (Metcalf) 
Smith. He prepared for college mainly under 
the instruction of older brothers and sisters, and 
at Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. He 
was graduated at Amherst College in 1859, and 
at Oberlin (O) Theological Seminary in 1863, 
and finished his theological course at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York city. After 
teaching in Williston Seminary for a year, he 
tutored in Greek and Latin in Oberlin College 
until 1864; and then served as instructor in 
mental and moral philosophy and in higher 
mathematics in Williston Seminary, for four 
years. During 1866-70 he was professor of 
Latin in Oberlin College, and during this term of 
service was also lecturer on modern history in 
Oberlin College and lecturer on history at Lake 
Erie FemaV Seminary, Painesville, O. He was 
rWted professor of churcb history and posi- 
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tive institutions in Oberlin Theological Semi¬ 
nary in 1S70. This department was greatly en¬ 
larged and developed while he was at its head. 
In 1S84 he was elected foreign secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions and holds the position at the present 
time (1906). In 1SSS he visited the missions 
of the Board in Turkey, and in 189S those in 
China. Ordained to the ministry in Oberlin in 
1S06, he has preached almost constantly ever 
since. While living in Ohio he served for six 
months or a year, the First Congregational 
churches of Cleveland, Elyria and Ashtabula, 
the Presbyterian church of Sandusky, and the 
Second Congregational Church of Oberlin. The 
degree of A.M. was conferred upon him by 
Amherst in 1S62 and that of D.D. by Amherst 
in 1S77. Dr. Smith was a trustee of a number 
of colleges, was a delegate to the World’s Mis¬ 
sionary Conference in London, 1888; a delegate 
to, and chairman of the general committee of 
the ecumenical conference on foreign missions 
in 1900; was elected president of the Ameri¬ 
can Colonization Society in 1905. He is a mem¬ 
ber of the American Historical Association, and 
of the Winthrop and Bostonian clubs of Boston. 
Dr. Smith was editor of the Oberlin “ Students 
Monthly/’ 1860-61; of the “University Quar¬ 
terly” 1S59-61; and of the “Bibliotheca Sacra” 
1S84-S5, being still assistant editor of the last 
named. Besides he is the author of “ Lectures 
in Church History and the History of Doctrine ” 
(1S81), and “Lectures in Modern History” 
(1SS1). He was married at Hartford, O., Aug. 
1, 1S65, to J. Augusta Bushnell. 

BEYER, Henry Gustav, surgeon, was born 
at Hohenstein, Ernsthal, Saxony, Oct. 28, 1850, 
son of Carl and Wilhelmina (Scheibe) Beyer, 
natives of the same place. He attended the 
schools of his native place until 1S64, and then 
for two years, received private instruction in 
ancient and modern languages and mathematics. 
In 1866 he entered a pharmacy as an apprentice, 
receiving practical instruction in botany, chem¬ 
istry and pharmacy, and in 1S69 passed the 
examination as pharmacist, as required by law. 
Exempt from military service, because he was 
under height, he came to the United States in 
1870 and was engaged in the drug business 
until 1S73, when he began his study of medicine 
at Bellevue Hospital Med¬ 
ical College, New York 
city. He was graduated 
in 1S76; entered the U. S. 
Navy the same year as as¬ 
sistant surgeon; was pro¬ 
moted to passed assistant 
in 1880; to surgeon in 1893, 
and to medical inspector 
in April, 1905. He took a 
post-graduate course at 
the University of Leipzig 
in 1880-81; at Johns Hop¬ 
kins University during 
1882-84, and again 1SS6-87, 
receiving the degree of Ph. 
D. from the latter intitu- 
tion in 1887. In the U. 
S. Navy Dr. Beyer served 
in succession at the Naval 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; training-ship Ports¬ 
mouth, 1877-79; receiving-ship Colorado, New 
York, 1879-SO; special duty. Museum of Hv- 
giene Washington, D. C.; special duty Smith¬ 



sonian Institution 1S84-87; U. S. flagship, Tren¬ 
ton, 18S7-88; training-ship Portsmouth 1889; 
Yantic 18S9-91; Naval Academy, in charge of 
hygiene and physical training, 1891-96; U. S. 
Raleigh, June to December, 1S96; Newark, Dec. 
1896 to March 1897; U. S. Monitor Amphitrite, 
1S97-99, during the war with Spain in Cuba and 
Porto Rico; receiving-ship Wabash, Boston, 
1899-1901; training-ship Prairie, 1901-03; 
member of board on barracks and of special 
commission sent to England and Germany to 
study barrack construction, August, 1903, to 
February 1904; professor of Naval hygiene at 
the Naval Medical School, Washington, I). C., 
February, 1904, to July, 1905, and during 
1905-07 he was fleet surgeon of the Pacific 
fleet. He served as delegate to a number of 
important international congresses in 1908, 
and was chairman of the committee on exhibi¬ 
tion of the International Congress on Tubercu¬ 
losis, Washington, D. C., in the same year. Dr. 
Beyer ranks among America’s most eminent 
physiologists. He has made a specialty of the 
study of the structure of lingula pryamidata 
and the nervous system of Porpita, and is a 
recognized authority on hygiene. Dr. Beyer is 
a member of the American Physiological So¬ 
ciety; Association of Pathologists and Bacterio¬ 
logists; Boston Society of Medical Sciences; 
American Public Health Association; American 
Medical Association; and National Geographic 
Society; also of the University and Metropoli¬ 
tan clubs, Washington; St. Botolph Club, Bos¬ 
ton; Royal College of Surgeons, London; Alumni 
Association of Johns Hopkins University; and 
a companion of the U. S. Order of Foreign 
Wars. He is the author of “First Aid to the 
Injured” (1S93); reports to. the surgeon-gen¬ 
eral U. S. navy: hospital reports, and many 
contributions to the “American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences”; “Medical Age”; “Journal 
of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences ” and 
other periodicals, covering a wide range of 
topics. He was married at Portland, Me., May 
6, 18S0, to Harriet B, daughter of Josenh Wes- 
cott; his wife died Jan. 4, 1890. leaving two 
sons: George Wescott and Henry G. Beyer, Jr. 

MACKENZIE, Alexander, chief of engineers 
of the U. S. army, was born at Potosi, Grant co., 
Wis., May 25, 1844, son of Donald Alexander 
and Mary Ann (Connor) Mackenzie. His 
father, a native of Scotland, came to America 
in 1S35, settling in St. Louis, Mo. He was edu¬ 
cated in the Platteville (Wis.) Academy (now 
Wisconsin State Normal School) and after 1857 
the Dubuque (Iowa) High School, the family 
having removed to Dunleith (now East 
Dubuque). He was appointed to the West 
Point Military Academy in 1860, from Dunleith, 
and was a cadet in that institution till .Tune 13, 
1S64, when he was graduated and promoted in the 
army to first lieutenant, corps of engineers. He 
served during the civil w’ar as assistant engi¬ 
neer, Department of Arkansas, 1864-65, and was 
engaged in making military reconnaissances of 
grounds and works around Duvall’s, Pine Bluffs 
and Little Rock and constructing redoubts at 
Idttie Rock, Ark. On March 13, 1865 he was 
brevetted captain for valiant and meritorious 
services. During 1865-68 he served successively 
as assistant engineer in the repairs at Ft Wash¬ 
ington, Md., on the examination of the levees of 
the lower Mississippi; in making surveys for 
extension of the United States capitol grounds, 
and on improvement of the harbors of Lake 
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Michigan. Having been made captain, corps of 
engineers, March 7, 1867, he was placed in com¬ 
mand of an engineer company at Wil let’s 
Point, N. Y.; was assistant engineer of repairs 
of the Louisville and Portland Canal, and vari¬ 
ous other works 1874-79; was in charge of the 
river and harbor improvements, operating 
snag and dredge boats in the upper Mississippi 
valley, operation of the Des Moines rapids canal 
and the dry dock at Des Moines rapids, till 
1895. He was a member af the Missouri Rivet- 
Commission from 1884-95 and member of 
various engineer boards on river and harbor im¬ 
provements, bridge construction, etc.; 1SS0-96. 
He was promoted to the rank of major, corps 
of engineers, April 5, 1884 and upon a further 
advancement to lieutenant-colonel, corps of engi¬ 
neers, Feb. 3, 1895 he was made first assistant 
to the chief of engineers, serving from 1895 to 
1903, and as a member of the Light-House 
Board 1895-1904, in the meantime becoming 
colonel, corps of engineers, on May 3, 1901. He 
was a member of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, 1902-03; member of the 
Provisional General Staff from 1903; of the 
general council, Provisional General Staff and 
chief of the third division, Provisional General 
Staff, June to August 1, 1903; of the General 
Staff Corps from 1903-04; of the board for the 
government and direction of the work of the 
war college, 1903-04; of the board to determine 
upon a site for a central military post in the 
Island of Oahu, Hawaii Territory, and to con¬ 
duct a thorough and exhaustive military recon- 
aissance of the entire Hawaiian Archipelago, 
October to December 1903, becoming brigadier- 
general and chief of engineers of the army Jan. 
23, 1904. On that date he was placed in com¬ 
mand of the corps of engineers and in charge of 
the engineer department and served till May 
25, 1908, also as member of the Board of Ord¬ 
nance and Fortification, to May 1908. and of the 
Board of Commisioners of the Soldiers’ Home, 
1904-08; of the board to revise the report 
of the Endicott Board appointed under the pro¬ 
visions of an act of congress approved March 
3, 1905, to “examine and report at what ports, 
fortifications, or other defenses are most \irg- 
ently required,” 1905-06; of the Inland Water¬ 
ways Commission, 1907-08. He retired from 
active service May 25, 190S, with the rank of 
major-general. During the nine years that, as 
principal assistant to the chief of engineers, he 
was in charge of the river and harbor improve¬ 
ments of the country, and the four years that 
he was chief engineer, “ continuing contracts ” 
in public improvements were inaugurated and 
many modern economical methods. In recogni¬ 
tion of his services the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, in 1906, conferred upon him the degree of 
Sc. D. He is an honorary member of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Civil Engineers, and a member 
of the Army and Navy Club, of Washington. 
He was married at Milwaukee, Wis., in 1S69 to 
Lucia, daughter of Caleb Wall, of Milwaukee. 

CABOT, Godfrey Dowell, manufacturer, was 
born in Boston, Mass., Feb. 26, 1861, son of Sam¬ 
uel and Hannah Lowell (Jackson) Cabot. His 
father (1815-85) was a practicing physician in 
Boston. Among his ancestors were Jonathan 
Jackson, U. S. marshal of Boston and president 
of the Boston Bank, and his son, Patrick Tracy 
Jackson, who was one of the founders of the 
city of Lowell, and T. H. Perkins, founder of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind. Mr. Cabot 





was educated in the public schools of Boston, 
the Boston Latin School and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1882, receiving the degree 
of A.B. magna cum laude, and alter working 
one year for his brother Samuel Cabot completed 
his studies ot the Zurich Polytechnic and Zurich 
University. He studied abroad for sixteen 

months and returning to 
Boston was engaged in 
chemical work for over 
two years, first for his 
brother, then alone. In 
18S7 he acquired the fac¬ 
tory for the manu¬ 
facture of carbon black 
located at Worthington, 

Pa., which was built by 
his brother, Samuel. Mr. 

Cahot at once set about 
developing the busi¬ 
ness, and in 1899 he built 
the Grantsville Carbon 
Works, which is con¬ 
sidered the largest fac¬ 
tory in the world em¬ 
ployed in the making of 
carbon black. He also 
owns factories at Cres- 
ton and Bristol, W. Va., 
and Cabot, Pa. Carbon black is a species 
of lamp black, but has a much better color 
and greater coloring power, and is the soot 
of natural gas. It is the most important 
basis for black printing ink, and is also largely 
used for giving a better color to stove polish; 
in fact, it is used wherever a strong, insoluble 
black pigment is required. It is manufactured 
by burning flames of natural gas beneath an 
iron surface, from which the black is automati¬ 
cally scraped and then automatically delivered 
to conveyers, which carry it to a bolt, where it 
is bolted, elevated and packed. All the machin¬ 
ery at the Cabot works, excepting the packer, is 
automatic. There are over 100 large horizontal 
cast-iron plates for this purpose, twenty-four 
feet in diameter, under each of wdiich revolve a 
system of pipes, a black box and scraper and 
the other apparatus necessary to deposit, re¬ 
move and deliver the black into a conveyer. 
This process is different from that in use in any 
other factory. The Grantsville factory has a 
capacity of 8,000 pounds a day, and requires 
upwards of 8,000,000 cubic feet of gas to supply 
it. It is run day and night from year’s end to 
year’s end, and is the nucleus of a system of 
natural gas mains over forty miles in extent. 
The various factories have about 90,000 feet of 
pipe, ranging in size from 1$ to 2 inches, and 
the buildings and machinery cover about six 
acres. The producing end of the business com¬ 
prises about ninety gas and oil wells, about 120 
miles of gas-mains and over 30,000 acres of gas 
and oil rights, most of w r hich are owned in fee. 
In addition to the various factories, three vil¬ 
lages in West Virginia and six in Pennsylvania 
are supplied in whole or in some measure wfith 
gas, besides a considerable number of industrial 
establishments. Through the production of this 
carbon black and the sale of gas and oil, Mr. 
Cabot has attained a world-wide reputation in 
the business world. As a chemist he has made 
researches on the solubility of lime in salt so¬ 
lution. He has traveled extensively both in 
Europe and America, and has made a thorough 
study of the oil and gas industry both here and 
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on the Caspian sea, from a theoretical as well 
as a practical standpoint. He is the author of 
various articles on scientific and political sub¬ 
jects, including a brochure on the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands. Mr. Cabot was married 
June 23. 1S90 { to Maria B., daughter of J. B. 
Moors of Boston, and has five children. 

BROWN, Elmer Ellsworth, fifth United 
States commissioner of education, was born at 
Kiantone, Chautauqua county, N. Y., Aug. 28, 

1SG1, son of Rus¬ 
sell McCrary and 
Electa L. (Sher¬ 
man) Brown. His 
first American an¬ 
cestor on the pa¬ 
ternal side is be¬ 
lieved to be Ben¬ 
jamin Brown, 
whose name first 
appeared in Con¬ 
necticut records of 
the middle of the 
eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. From him 
the line of descent 
is traced through 
his son Thomas, 
who married Adah 
Mudge, their son 
Daniel, who married Molly Stedman and 
their son Alvah, who married Eunice Eddy, 
and who was Mr. Brown’s grandfather. He also 
traces descent from a number of the Pilgrim 
fathers, including William Molines, Samuel Eddy, 
Miles Standish and John Alden. Young Brown 
learned his letters at the age of two and a half 
years, and very early developed a fondness for 
reading and study. When only seven years old 
he was browsing through books on history, bot¬ 
any, astronomy and physics in his father’s col¬ 
lection. He began his education in the public 
schools at the age of eight, and five years latei 
he passed the county examination for a teacher’s 
certificate, standing at the head of the list of 
competitors. He took the full course at Illinois 
State Normal University, where he was grad¬ 
uated in 1SS1; but meanwhile he had begun his 
career as a school-teacher in 1878, first as princi¬ 
pal of the public school at Rockport, Ill., and in 
the following year as teacher in the high school 
at Astoria. Upon leaving the State Normal Uni¬ 
versity, young Brown was appointed principal 
of the South Side schools at Belvidere, Ill. 
While in this position he first manifested his 
genius for organization, being instrumental in 
forming the Northern Illinois Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation. Having determined to make his life- 
work the science of pedagogics, he matriculated 
at the University of Michigan in 1887, and hav¬ 
ing received advanced standing, completed 
the entire four years’ course in two years, and 
received his B.A. degree in 1889. He also at¬ 
tended the University of Halle (Germany), and 
with the same uncommon zeal and speed he 
mastered the German language, which he had 
already studied at home. He wrote his thesis 
in German, and secured his degree of Ph.D. in 
1*90. Returning to the Unittd States to resume 
his professional teaching, he was first principal 
of a high school at Jackson, Mich., and within 
a year was called to the University of Michigan 
as acting assistant professor of the science and 
the art of teaching. His success in higher edu¬ 
cation was immediate, and when, in 1892, the 



University of California created a new chair of 
education, its occupancy was offered to Dr. 
Brown, under whose strong, tactful leadership it 
became one of the most important departments 
in the university. His influence was felt in 
every grade of the schools of the state. Not 
only in the work of the schools did he stand 
for definite ideals of progress and efficiency, but 
for the teachers themselves he labored, and la¬ 
bored successfully, to make their profession as 
dignified as that of law or medicine. The in¬ 
fluence of his administrative ability was soon 
felt beyond the confines of the state, so that 
when Dr. William T. Harris retired as commis¬ 
sioner of education in 1906, Pres. Roosevelt 
could appoint no one better fitted to take his 
place than Dr. Brown. In the furtherance of 
his work Dr. Brown’s activity has been directed 
towards promoting freedom in organization and 
control of state school systems. He has labored 
for state aid in the maintenance of the high 
schools, and for the appointment, retention and 
promotion of teachers on the basis of profes¬ 
sional fitness alone. Standing as he does for 
the most modern and improved methods in the 
science of education, it will not be out of place 
to enumerate some of the newest lines of ad¬ 
vancement in the educational world: the devel¬ 
opment of trade schools, resulting in the or¬ 
ganization of the National Society for the Pro¬ 
motion of Industrial Education in 1906; meas¬ 
ures for the improvement of rural education, 
resulting in the establishment of agricultural 
high schools in various states, and in the in¬ 
troduction in congress of hills for national aid 
along this line; the training of women for the 
specific duties of the home, which is further ad¬ 
vanced in European countries than in the United 
States, where as yet there have been one or tw r o 
Mothers’ congresses and an International Con¬ 
gress on the Welfare of the Child, held in Wash¬ 
ington, and as a result of this training of moth¬ 
ers a recent growth of organizations for bring¬ 
ing the school and the home nearer together; 
the movement for the combination of appren¬ 
ticeship with technical study of collegiate grade; 
more attention to individual training, and in¬ 
ternational education as is exemplified in the 
exchange of professors and teachers of foreign 
institutions with those at home. Dr. Brown is 
a member of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion, the National Council of Education, of which 
he w^as president during 1904-07, and a fellow 
of the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science. He is also a member of the 
Advisory Council of the Simplified Spelling 
Board, the Advisory Board of the National Con¬ 
gress of Mothers, the American Committee of 
the Third International Congress for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Drawing and Art Teaching, and 
the Federal Schoolmen’s Club. Dr. Brown has 
always taken an interest in religious organiza¬ 
tions and progress. After leaving the normal 
school he became assistant secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Illinois, of which 
his brother, Isaac E. Browm, w’as and still is the 
state secretary, and that experience resulted, in 
the organization of the system of corresponding 
membership, which was afterwards widely ex¬ 
tended and adopted almost universally among 
the Christian Associations. He is a member of 
the Religious Education Association and its 
vice-president in 1908, and w T as for some years 
a trustee of the Pacific Theological Seminary of 
the Congregational Church. Dr. Browm has 
wu-itten a large number of articles for educa,- 
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tional magazines, and is the author of “Notes 
on Children’s Drawings” (1897), “Secondary 
Education” (1900), “The Making of Our Mid¬ 
dle Schools” (1903), which is a recognized au¬ 
thority on the history and organization of our 
secondary schools, and “ Origin of American 
State Universities ” (1905). Said a writer in the 
“Southern Educational Review”: “Kindliness 
and gentleness are as much a part of his char¬ 
acter as are honesty and scholarship. Through 
all his seriousness a rich vein of humor runs, 
and it is always ready to crop out in sparkling 
wit. In spite of all his strenuous activity and 
the countless demands upon his attention, he is 
never too busy to stop and lend assistance to 
the youngest and most obscure teacher or to the 
student seeking help. In spite of his attain¬ 
ments he is almost painfully modest and retir¬ 
ing, and with all his force and power and in¬ 
flexibility in what he is convinced is right, he 
is tactful and gentle and considerate far beyond 
the ordinary run of men. No one will ever 
know how many students he has helped with 
advice or money or to positions after they have 
left college. His lovable nature and his ever- 
ready helpfulness make all men his friends.” 
Dr. Brown was married June 29, 1889, to Fanny 
Fosten, daughter of Rev. Zachary Eddy, D.D., 
one of the most noted preachers of Michigan. 

ADAMS, George Burton, historian, was horn 
at Fairfield, Vt., June 3, 1S51, son of Calvin 
Carlton and Emeline (Nelson) Adams, of New 
England ancestry. His father (1813-1906) was 
a clergyman and personally directed his son’s 
early education until he was ready for college. 
He was graduated at Beloit College in 1873, at 
Yale University in 1S77, and then took a post 
graduate course at the University of Leipzig, 
where he received the degree of Ph.D. in 1886. 
Upon his graduation at Yale, he was appointed 
professor of history at Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo., a position he retained until 1SSS, when 
he received a similar appointment at Yale Uni¬ 
versity. Prof. Adams’s original research has 
been particularly on the subject of feudalism 
and the feudal period of English constitutional 
history. He is the author of “Civilization Dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages,” “ Growth of the French 
Nation.” and “ European History.” He also 
wrote Vol. II in Hunt and Poole’s “Political 
History of England ” and edited Duruy’s “ Mid¬ 
dle Ages,” Bcmont and Monod’s "Medieval 
Europe,” and in conjunction with Prof. H. Morse 
Stephens, “ Select Documents of English Consti¬ 
tutional History.” He is one of the editors of 
the “ American Historical Review ” and is the 
author of many articles and addresses upon his¬ 
torical subject. He is a member of the Ameri¬ 
can Antiquarian Society and the American 
Historical Association. He was a member of 
the executive council of the latter during 1891- 
97, and 1898-1901, vice-president during the 
years 1906-1907, and president in 1908. He w r as 
married July 1, 1S78, to Ida, daughter of Mills 
de Forest Clarke, of Beloit, Wis., and has one 
daughter, Ruth M. Adams. 

CHOATE, Charles Francis, lawyer, was born 
in Salem, Mass., May 16, 1828, son of Dr. George 
and Margaret Manning (Hodges) Choate. His 
first American ancestor was John Choate who 
came to Massachusetts in 1643, settling in Che- 
bacco, now Ipswich, and where the family have 
resided for more than 250 years, The line of 
descent is traced through his son, Thomas, fa¬ 


miliarly known as the “ Governor,” who married 
Mary Varney, their son Francis, who married 
Hannah Perkins, their son William, who mar¬ 
ried Mary Giddiugs, their son George, who mar¬ 
ried Susanna Choate, and who was the grand¬ 
father of Charles Francis Choate. His father, 
Dr. George Cboate (1796-1880), was graduated 
at Harvard College in 1818, and practiced med¬ 
icine in Salem during 1822-67. He was presi¬ 
dent of the Salem Athenaeum and of the 
Essex South District Medical Society for many 
years, and represented Salem in the legislature. 
His wife was a daughter of Gamaliel and Sarah 
(Williams) Hodges. Charles F. Choate, re¬ 
ceived his preparatory education in the public 
and Latin schools of Salem. He was graduated 
at Harvard college in 1849, and at the Harvard 
law school with the degree of L.L.B., in 1S52. 
During 1851-54, he was a tutor in the depart¬ 
ment of mathematics in the college. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1855, and at once opened 
an office in Boston, where he acquired a lucra¬ 
tive practice, largely as counsel for railroad 
corporations. In 1864 he became regular coun¬ 
sel for the Old Colony Railroad, and continued 
in its service for more than thirty years. He 
became a director in 1872, and its president in 
1877, continuing in the latter position after the 
lease of the road to he New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Company, in 1893. He 
was also president of the Old Colony Steamboat 
Company until 1894. During his administration 
as president, there was a marvelous development 
of both the railroad and steamboat companies. 
An equipment of new steamers was achieved, 
boats of unequaled convenience and comfort, 
giving the Fall River line between Boston and 
New York a world wide reputation. Mr. Choate 
has been a director and vice-president of the 
New England Trust Company for many years, 
and was a director of the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad from 1893 to 
1907 wheu he resigned. He ^ 

has been a trustee of the 
Mount Auburn cemetery, at 
Cambridge, Mass., for over 
thirty years. He was vice 
president of the Massachu 
setts Hospital Life Iusurance 
Co , was chosen its actuary 
in 1893, and president in 
1901 a position he still holds 
(1910). In 1863, he rep¬ 
resented Cambridge in the 
lower house of the legis¬ 
lature, and in 1864-65 was 
a member of the Cam¬ 
bridge city government. 

Mr. Choate gained an emi¬ 
nent position at the bar 
during the twenty-five years 
of his active practice, and 
iu railroad and corpora¬ 
tion law he was regarded as • 
llis knowledge of its principles was broad 
and deep, while his power to strike at the foun¬ 
dation of facts and marshal them clearly and 
concisely, was recognized and admired. He is a 
man of large business capacities, of great exec¬ 
utive ability, and of impressive presence and 
dignity. His sympathies are tender and pro¬ 
found, and wholly genuine, and many a young 
man owes him a debt of gratitude for his 
friendly interest and influence at the start of a 
successful career. He was one of the original 
members of the Union and University cnibs of 



authority. 
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Boston. Mr. Choate was married in Utica, N. 
Y., Nov. 7, 1855, to Elizabeth Waterman, daugh¬ 
ter of Edward and Hannah (Thompson) Carlile, 
of Providence, R. I. They had six children, of 
whom are living: Sarah Carlile, widow of 
Joshua Montgomery Sears; Margaret Manning, 
wife of Nathaniel I. Bowditeh, and Charles 
Francis Choate, Jr., a prominent lawyer of 
Boston. 

BATTELL, Robbins, philanthropist, was born 
at Norfolk, Litchfield county, Conn., April 9, 
1S19, son of Joseph and Sarah (Robbins) Bat- 
tell and descendant of 
Thomas Battelle, a na¬ 
tive of England, who 
emigrated to this country 
during the latter half of 
the fifteenth century and 
settled at Dedham, Mass., 
where he became town 
clerk. Joseph Battell 
was a country merchant, 
and an early purchaser 
of western lands, thus 
acquiring a haudsome 
fortune. Four of his an¬ 
cestors were Mayflower 
pilgrims. Robbins Bat¬ 
tell was fitted for col¬ 
lege at Dr. Hall’s school, 
Ellington, Conn., and 
entered Yale. In the 
class of 1839. His mu¬ 
sical talents made him 
of service in the worship 
of the college chapel, 
where he played the flute and shared the hon¬ 
ors of the choir leadership with Richard Storrs 
Willis. His father’s death, in 1842, brought 
upon him and his brother Joseph, the care of a 
large landed and personal estate, and to this 
he gave his attention, spending a part of every 
week in New York city. He represented his 
town in the state legislature four terms; was 
state comptroller in I860; was a judge of probate 
for a score of years by choice of both political 
parties, and served as colonel of the militia. Mr. 
Battell was a delegate to the Peace couvention 
of 1861, at Washington, but when he saw that 
war was inevitable, he supported the adminis¬ 
tration, and was a confidential adviser to Gov. 
Buckingham. For many years he was one of 
the trustees of the state hospital for the insane, 
and for a time he was president of the Con¬ 
necticut historical society, of which his uncle, 
Thomas Robbins, was librarian. He was also 
a member of the corporation of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
and was interested in temperance work. His 
interest in his native town was evidenced by 
his efforts to introduce improvements in agri¬ 
culture, to develop its natural advantages, and 
to attract to it desirable summer visitors and 
permanent dwellers, and to afford its residents 
opportunities of culture. In conjunction with 
his sisters, he gave the Congregational church 
a memorial chapel and a chime of bells; and 
founded in 1884 the Robbins preparatory school, 
an institution of high grade; he opened his li¬ 
brary and art gallery freely to the public, and by 
means of free indoor and out-door concerts en¬ 
abled the townspeople to hear the best music 
and musicians. He aided scores of young men 
and women in making their way through col¬ 
lege, and to his liberality many a collegiate in¬ 
stitution was indebted. To Yale college, Mr. 


Battell and his family gave generously, their 
benefactions aggregating $300,000, most of which 
was for Battell chapel and its organ, a number 
of scholarships, anu the Battell professorship of 
music. To Williams college, Mr. Battell per¬ 
sonally gave $10,000, in addition to a chime of 
bells. His influence in art matters was marked. 
He encouraged native talent, assisted Thomas 
Hovenden and other artists, and gathered what is 
probably the hest representative collection of pic¬ 
tures by American artists in this country. His 
talent for music was unusual and his love for 
it a passion. During his early years he did 
much to elevate the puhlic taste by gratuitously 
drilling choral societies and church choirs in 
the towns of Litchfield county, and up to the 
time of his last illness, he was the chorister of 
the Congregational Church of Norfolk. He was 
one of the first to appreciate Dykes, Barnby, 
Sullivan, and other modern English composers. 
A number of original compositions, bear witness 
to his taste and his skill, among them the hymn 
tunes “ Abide with Me ” and “ O Lord, to Thee 
1 Cry,’* and a “ Trust Song,” a composition for 
male voices. Mr. Battell w^as a man of serene 
temper, dignified, yet winning manners, and of 
a refinement of speech and sentiment that joined 
with his other characteristics to make him an 
unique personality, and one of the finest prod¬ 
ucts of New England training. He w r as married 
at Newark, N. J., Aug. 15, 1849, to Ellen R., 
daughter of George S. Mills. Mrs. Battell died 
March 19, 1851, leaving one daughter, Ellen, 
wife of Frederick P. Terry, of New York city, 
and after his death, of Carl Stoeckel of Norfolk, 
Conn. Mr. Battell died at Norfolk, Conn., Jan. 
26, 1895. 

HOWE. Achibald Murray, lawyer, w r as born 
in Northampton, Mass., May 20, 1848, son of 
James Murray and Harriet Butler (Clarke) 
How r e. His first American ancestor was John 
Howe, who emigrated from England, residing 
first in Watertown, Mass., and removing to Sud¬ 
bury in 1639, and finally to Marlborough. The 
line of descent is traced through his son Samuel, 
who married Sarah Leavitt Clapp, widow of 
Nathaniel Clapp; their son Moses, who married 
Eunice Rogers; their son Samuel, w r ho married 
Hannah Smith; their son Estes, who married 
Susanna Dwight; their son Samuel, wdio mar¬ 
ried Sarah Lydia Robbins, and w r ho w^as the 
grandfather of Archibald M. Howe. His grand¬ 
mother, Mrs. Samuel How^e, w^as a daughter of 
Edw r ard Hutchinson Robbins, lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor of Massachusetts w f hen Caleb Strong w r as 
governor, and through her he is also a descend¬ 
ant of William Hutchinson and Anne Hutchin¬ 
son. His great-grandfather, Estes How r e, was 
a practicing physician in Belchertown for over 
fifty years, and served in the revolutionary w r ar 
as army surgeon under Rufus Putnam and Gen. 
Gates. His most interesting maternal ancestor 
was his great-great-grandfather, John Browm of 
Pittsfield, w r ho w r as killed on his thirty-sixth 
birthday at Stone Arahia, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1780, 
wdiile commanding a detachment of Berkshire 
men wTio w*ere surprised by the Indians. Browm, 
who had served as a major in Montgomery’s 
expedition to Quebec and in the Massachusetts 
provincial congress w^as for a long time the ac¬ 
cuser of Benedict Arnold, having had full knowl¬ 
edge of his financial dishonor before 1775. Ar¬ 
nold’s flight took place Sept. 25, 1780, and it 
may be that Browm did not know w’hen he died 
that he w*as justified in his repeated public 
charges against Arnold. In 1849 young How ? e’s 
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family removed to Brookline, Mass., where he 
attended the private and public schools. From 
the Brookline high-school he entered Harvard 
College in 1865, and was graduated in 1869. He 
then took the regular course in the Harvard 
Law School, and after being graduated with 
the degree of LL.B., in 1871, he contiuued his 
legal studies in Boston with his uncle, George 
S. Hillard, then United States attoruey, and 
later with the firm of Hillard, Hyde & Dickin¬ 
son. He was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 
1872, and began the practice of his profession 
in Boston. He confined himself, especially in 
later years, almost exclusively to conveyaucing, 
to the administration of estates, and to general 
commercial law branches, iu which his natural 
ability and broad legal training gained for him 
a high reputation and an honorable standing at 
the bar. Early in his professional career Mr. 
Howe was for two years private secretary to 
Hon. Henry L. Pierce, member of the forty- 
third congress in Washington, and during that 
period gained a taste as well as knowledge of 
public affairs, which has ever since been one of 
his chief avocations. He has always been inde¬ 
pendent and self-reliant in his political actions, 
but at the cost of chance to gain definite polit¬ 
ical distinctions, or of holding high offices. He 
has resided in Cambridge since 1867, and was 
a member of the Cambridge common council 
during 1875—77, and of the lower house of the 
Massachusetts legislature from Cambridge in 
1891, serving in the latter body on the com¬ 
mittees on constitutional amendments and pro¬ 
bate and chancery. For many years he has 
taken an active part in promoting or opposing 
measures before the legislature, not only lend¬ 
ing them his professional assistance, but exert¬ 
ing a wholesome influence for or against them, 
as the welfare of the community demanded. He 
was one of the earliest members of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Reform Club, and has been one of its 
vice-presidents, and in the advancement of civil 
service reform he has been especially active, 
both in the commonwealth and at Washington. 
He was a member of the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Independents in 1884, and 
for five years was a director of the American 
Unitarian Association. He is also a member 
of the Bar Association of the city of Boston and 
of the St. Botolph Club. Mr. Howe was mar¬ 
ried June 4, 1881, to Arvia S., daughter of 
Epes Sargent Dixwell, a distinguished teacher 
of Boston, who lived in Cambridge, Mass. 

HASTINGS, Frank Seymour, financier, was 
born at Mendham, N. J., May 31, 1853, son of 
Rev. Thomas S. and Fanny (de Groot) Has- 
tins, and brother of Thomas Hastings, the arch¬ 
itect. His father (q. v.) was a Presbyterian 
clergyman, who for nine years was president 
of the Union Theological Seminary in New York, 
and his grandfather. Dr. Thomas Hastings, was 
the well-known composer of church music, and 
a descendant of Thomas Hastings, a lawyer, who 
emigrated from Englaud to the Massachusetts 
Bay colony in 1640. On his mother’s side, Mr. 
Hastings’ ancestors were Dutch and French Hu¬ 
guenots, his maternal grandfather being William 
de Groot. a merchant and legal writer, whose 
family name in olden times was sometimes writ¬ 
ten in Latinized form, Grotius. Mr. Hastings 
was educated in private schools in New York 
city. Having determined to follow a commercial 
career, he did not go to college, for which he 
had been prepared; but in 1869 he entered the 


employ of Williams & Guion, in the shipping 
business. From that house he went to the ship¬ 
ping house of Fabbri & Chauncey, and when Mr. 
Fabbri became a partner in the firm of Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., in 1882, Mr. Hastings associated 
himself with Thomas A. Edison aud the various 
Edison companies. He was made a director of 
the Edison Electric Light Co., the Edison Gen¬ 
eral Electric Co., the General Electric Co. and 
some fifty subsidiary companies. In 1892 he 
became interested in a number of gas compa¬ 
nies in association with Com. E. C. Benedict of 
i\ew York. He was president and a director of 
two of the Chicago gas companies previous to 
their consolidation. He is president and di¬ 
rector of the Indianapolis Gas Co., vice-presi¬ 
dent and director of the Commercial Acetylene 
Co., of the Marine Engine and Machine Co., and 
the Manhattan Oil Co., and a director of the 
United States Rubber Co., the Blan Gas Co. of 
America, the Indiana Lighting Co. and the 
Amazon Wireless Telegraph Co. Mr. Hastings 
has displayed considerable musical genius, 
which has been inherited from his illustrious 
grandfather. He is a skilled performer on the 
organ, and has composed a number of songs, the 
most popular of which are: “ A Red, Red Rose,” 
“ Contentment,” and “ Bring Her Again.” He 
is a member of the Amateur Glee Club, of which 
he has been president since 1903, and the Men¬ 
delssohn Glee Club, of New York, and the New 
York Symphony Society and a director of the 
Oratorio Society of New York, but of all his 
contributions to the advancement of musical 
culture in America, probably the most notable 
of his achievemens has been the management 
of the Russian Symphony Society of New York, 
of which he has been president since 1905. That 



organization has given a series of concerts in 
New York city and elsewhere, consisting chiefly 
of selections from the Russian composers, the 
success of which has 
been an important page 
in the history of music 
in America. So well 
have his efforts been 
appreciated in Russia 
that in 1908 the czar 
of Russia conferred upon 
him the order of St 
Stanislaus. Mr. Hast¬ 
ings was married Oct. 

14, 1875, to Caroline 

daughter of Charles Fan¬ 
ning of New York city, 
one son, 

Hastings, 
has taken 
part in 
other out- 
He is a 
Seawan- 
Yacht 


and he has 
Charles F. 
Mr. Hastings 
a prominent 
yachting and 
door sports, 
member of the 
haka-Corinthian 


Club, of which he served as rear commodore three 
seasons, aud tbe Indian Harbor Yacht, the New 
York Athletic, tbe City, and the Camera clubs. 


ALLEN, Wiliiam Frederick, metrologist and 
editor, was born at Bordentown, N. J., Oct. 9, 
1846, son of Joseph Warner aud Sarah Burns 
(Norcross) Allen. He descended from Samuel 
Allen of Chew Magna, near Bristol, England, 
who emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1681, settling 
on the Neshaminy creek, at a place now called 
Bridgewater, near Bristol, the line being traced 
through his son Samuel, and his wife, Jane 
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Wain; their son Samuel, and his wife Elizabeth 
Clawson; their son Samuel, anil his wife Sarah 
Brown, and their son Samuel, and his wife, Sarah 
A Varner, who were the grandparents of William 
F. Allen. Mr. Allen’s father was chief engineer 
of the Hoboken Land and Improvement Co., of 
the Dundee Water Power and Land Co,, and of 
various railroad enterprises, lie served in the 
state senate and also oil the governor’s stall. As 
deputy quartermaster-general of New Jersey, he 
organized and equipped tlie “ three months’ men ” 
on the outbreak of the civil war, and the first eight 
regiments of three years’ volunteers. lie was 
appointed colonel of the 9tli New Jersey volun¬ 
teers and joined the Burnside expedition to North 
Carolina, hut was drowned off Ilatteras, Jan. 
15, 1862. His son was educated at the Model 
School, Bordeutown, and at the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Academy, Philadelphia. In May, 1862, he 
took a position as rodman on the engineer corps 
of the Camden and Amboy railroad, becoming 
assistant engineer in 1863. During 1868-72, he 
was resident engineer of the West Jersey mil- 
road, and then became assistant editor ‘of the 
“ Official Railway Guide.” In 1873, lie took the 
position of editor and manager of the National 
Railway Publication Co. lie has been secretary of 
the general time conven¬ 
tion (now' called the 
American Railway As¬ 
sociation) since ‘ 1875. 
He is the originator of 
what is known as stand¬ 
ard time. In October, 
1881, a communication 
was presented to the 
American Railway Asso¬ 
ciation, calling attention 
to the desirability of a 

reform in time-keeping, 

there being at that 

period over fifty dif¬ 
ferent standards in the 

United States. The papers 
were referred to Mr. Al¬ 
len, who had long been 
interested in the subject, 
and in April, 1883, the 
association received bis 
report, which provided 

for an elastic instead of a rigid boundary line 
between the hour sections; it designated every 
point upon the boundary lines where the change 
from one hour section to the other was to be 

made: it arranged a method of passing from 

the use of one hour standard to another without 
danger of interference or mistake; it included 
definite information respecting the changes re¬ 
quired in the schedule of every train on each 
railroad, in passing from the use of the old to 
the new' standard, so as to preserve unbroken 
the relative time and connections with trains 
on other roads. It suggested a common-sense 
adjustment between local and standard time, 
and proposed nothing that, could not be adopted 
in practice. The system was unanimously en¬ 
dorsed, and the duty of securing its actual adop¬ 
tion was placed upon the secretary. In October 
he reported that he had secured agreements 
from the managers of 78,000 miles of roads to 
put the plan into actual use, and the coopera¬ 
tion of the Naval Observatory at Washington, 
the Cambridge Observatory, and certain city 
governments. The association ordered the plan 
to go into operation on Nov. 18, 1883, and in a 
few' weeks’ time every railroad in North Amer¬ 


ica had adopted the system, w'hich has since ex¬ 
tended to many other parts of the earth. Mr. 
Allen is president of the Knickerbocker Guide 
Co.; vice-president of the Railway Equipment 
and Publication Co.; vice-president of the New 
York Transfer Co.; president of the Manhattan 
Fire Alarm Co.; ex-member of the hoard of as¬ 
sessment and of the board of trustees of the 
village of South Orange, N. J. In 1870 he 
founded and laid out the tow r n of We non ah, 
Gloucester county, N. J. Mr. Allen was a dele¬ 
gate of the United States government to the In¬ 
ternational Meridian conference, 1884, to the 
International Railway congress at Paris, 1900, 
and to the International Raihvay congresses at 
London, 1895, Paris, 1900, and Washington, 1905. 
He is a member of the Loyal Legion; American 
Society of Civil Engineers; Geographical So¬ 
ciety of Vienna, Austria; American Geograph¬ 
ical Society; National Geographic Society; New 
Jersey Historical Society; American Metro- 
logical Society; American Academy of Political 
and Social Science; American Statistical Asso¬ 
ciation; American Economic Society; Ameri¬ 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science; American Forestry Association; Mu¬ 
nicipal Alt Society; American Railway Guild 
(past master); New' England Society of 
Orange, N. J. (ex-counsellor); Engineers’ and 
Railroad clubs of New' York, the Lawyers’ and 
Transportation clubs of New York and Buffalo; 
the Union League of Chicago; South Orange 
Field Club (ex-president); South Orange Re¬ 
publican Club (ex-president), and East Orange 
Republican Club. The honorary degree of 
M. S. w r as conferred upon him by Princeton 
University in 1906, and in the same year the 
Belgian government decorated him as a chev¬ 
alier of the order of Leopold. Mr. Allen w r as 
married at Salem, N. J., April 20, 1871, to 
Caroline Perry, daughter of Hon. Thomas Jones 
Yorke, one of the “ Broad Seal ” memhers of 
congress from New Jersey. They have four 
children: Yorke, Frederick Warner, Eugene 
Yorke and John Sinnickson. 

BOYDEN, Albert Gardner, educator, was 
born at South Walpole, Norfolk co., Mass., Feb. 
5, 1827, son of Phineas and Harriet (Carroll) 
Boyden. His first American ancestor w r as 
Thomas Boyden, wiio emigrated from Ipswich, 
Suffolk co., England, in 1634, and settled in 
Watertown, Mass., and the line of descent is 
traced through his son Jonathan, w'ho married 
Mary Clark; their son Jonathan, who married 
Rachel Fisher; their son Benjamin, who mar¬ 
ried Mehitabel Lovell; their son Benjamin, w'ho 
married Huldah Armsby; their son Phineas, 
who married Lydia Boyden, and w r ho w r ere the 
grandparents of Albert G. Boyden. His grand¬ 
father (Phineas) and great-grandfather (Ben¬ 
jamin) were soldiers in the revolutionary war. 
He attended the district schools, and having de¬ 
cided upon the profession of teaching he de¬ 
voted every spare moment to study w'hile work¬ 
ing with his father as a blacksmith. Mean¬ 
while lie had taught school for three winters, 
and upon reaching his majority entered the 
State Normal School at Bridgewater, being 
graduated in 1849. In 1850 he was appointed 
assistant at his alma mater in Bridgew'ater, 
He w r ent to the Bow'ditch High School, Salem, 
Mass., as principal in 1853, and three years 
later was made submaster of the Chapman 
Grammar Schoo 1 in Boston. Meanwiiile Mar¬ 
shall Conant had become the second principal 
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or tlic Bridgewater normal school (185B), suc¬ 
ceeding Nicholas Tilliughast, its founder, and 
m in 1857 Prof. Boydcu was appointed his as- 
sistant. During this period he was called upon 
to teach nearly all the subjects in the course. 
He also made a careful study of the science of 
pedagogy. His success was such that in 1800 
he became principal of the school, a position he 
held with great credit to himself for forty-six 
years. Under his principalship the school ex¬ 
panded, the attendance greatly increased, its 
method of instruction was improved and devel¬ 
oped, and additions and improvements were 
made from year to year in its buildings and 
grounds until it now enjoys a national reputa- 
tio as oue of the best appointed normal schools 
in America. During his long term as head of 
this institution Prof. Boydcn’s iiitluence as an 
educator extended beyond its walls. He was 
editor of the “ Massachusetts Teacher ” during 



1805-70. and is the author of numerous educa¬ 
tional addresses. He served as president of the 
Plymouth County Teachers Association in 1862- 
03; of the Massachusetts Teachers Association, 
1872-73; the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, 
1SS8-S9; the New England Normal Council, 
1900, and secretary of the National Couucil of 
Education in 1884. In the language of former Pres. 
Eliot of Harvard, “ his long career as an edu¬ 
cator was of a singularly fruitful and multi¬ 
plying kind, and his service to the cause of 
education in his state will be felt through a 
number of generations.” The dominant note 
of his extended success was his moral earnest¬ 
ness, a trait of character observable in all the 
great educators. His work in every line was 
thorough, positive and practical. He possessed 
the faculty to a wonderful degree of arranging 
his subject logically by outline, grouping the im¬ 
portant ideas in main divisions, and the less 
important ideas in sub-divisions, thus enabling 
his students to analyze a course of study and to 
separate the important 
matter from the unim¬ 
portant. The great benefit 
to his students derived 
from this training was the 
power to explain matters 
intelligently to others, . a 
most important requisite 
in a teacher. In 1906 he 
retired from the principal- 
ship and became principal 
emeritus, being succeeded 
in the office by his son, 
Arthur C. Boyden. He was 
married at Newport, Me., 
Nov. 18, 1851, to Isabella 
Whitten, daughter of 
Thomas Clarke, and had 
three sons: Arthur Clarke, 
mentioned above; Walter 
Clarke, who died in in¬ 
infancy, and Wallace Clarke, who is head 
master of the Boston Normal School. His first 
wife died Oct. 1, 1895. and Mr. Boyden was 
married again, Aug. 24, 1898, to Clara Adelia, 
daughter of Rev. Joshua L Armes of Nashua, 
N. H. She died April 19, 1906. 


k 
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PRENTISS, Henry, merchant, was born at 
Hubbardston, Mass., Sept. 25. 1848, son of 
Henry and Adalinc (Wright) Prentiss, and a 
descendant of Valentine Prentiss, who came to 
New England with John Eliot, the apostle 
and settled in Roxbury, Mass., in 1631. After 


a public and high school education obtained at 
Hubbardston, Worcester and other Massachu¬ 
setts towns, he began his business career in the 
employ of William Dwight, treasurer of large 
cotton mills in Boston. In 
18G6 he went to Cincinnati, 

O., and became secretary 
and treasurer of the White 
Water Valley railroad, which 
is now a branch of the 
“ Big Four” system. Nine 
years later he removed to 
New York city, where he* 
engaged in the manufacture 
of taps and dies and machi¬ 
nists’ small tools. At the 
same time he took up the > 
sale of miscellaneous ma- * * 

chine tools and machinists’ 
supplies, and this depart¬ 
ment became the nucleus 
of his present business, 
which in 1885 was organized 
as the Prentiss Tool and 
Supply Co. Beginning in 
a small way, he has devel¬ 
oped a trade in new and used metal-working 
machinery of all kinds, which is one of the 
largest in the United States, its annual busi¬ 
ness running into millions of dollars. Mr. 
Prentiss is a member of the National Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association, of which 
he has been first vice-president since 1906. He 
was married June 9, 1870, to Anna E., daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Reuben Jeffery of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and has four children: Julia H., Ella J., 
Valerie and Marshall Prentiss. 



FRENCH, Asa, jurist, was born at Brain¬ 
tree, Mass., Oct. 21, 1829, son of Jonathan and 
Sarah Brackett (Hayward) French. The old 
family homestead in Braintree, where he was born, 
was acquired in 1040 by bis first American ancestor, 
John French, who came here from England, and 
it lias never been out of the family. From this 
.John French the liue of descent is traced through 
liis sou Thomas, who married Elizabeth Belcher; 
their son Moses, who manned Esther Thayer • their 
son Moses, who married Elizabeth Ilobait, and 
their son Asa, who married Mcliitable Hollis, and 
who was tlic grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch. Ilis great-grandfather, Capt. Moses French, 
was a soldier in the revolutionary war, and his 
grandfather. Asa French, w T as for many years post¬ 
master of Braintree, tow T n clerk and town treasurer. 
Ilis father w T as a respected farmer, town treasurer 
and selectman. Young French attended the 
public schools of Braintree, received his pre¬ 
paratory education at the Leicester Academy in 
Worcester county, and in 1847 entered Yale Col¬ 
lege, where he was graduated with honors in 
1851. He then entered the Harvard Law School, 
but a year later transferred his studies to the 
Albany Law 7 School, and while there w r as a stu¬ 
dent in the office of John V. L. Pruyn and John 
H. Reynolds, two of the leading members of the 
Albany bar. After spending a term in that in¬ 
stitution he returned to the Harvard Law 
School and took his degree of LL. B. in 1853. 
He at once began active practice in Boston in 
partnership w 7 ith George White, which contin¬ 
ued until July, 1858, when Gov. Banks appointed 
Mr. White judge of the court of probate and in¬ 
solvency for Norfolk county. Subsequently Mr. 
French practiced alone. In 1869 he w^as ap¬ 
pointed district attorney for the southeastern 
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district of Massachusetts and held that office hy 
popular elections for thirteen years, resigning 
in 1SS2 to aceept a judgeship in the Court of 
Commissioners of Alabama claims at Wash¬ 
ington. He officiated as judge with great dig¬ 
nity during the existence of that court, till 
Dec. 31, 1883, when lie resumed 
the practice of his profession in 
Boston. Judge French was an 
able lawyer, and for many years 
was a prominent member of the 
Suffolk bar. 11 is strong legal 
qualifications, his good judg¬ 
ment and sound common sense, 
his power of argument, and his 
keen discrimination hetween 
light and wrong were widely 
recognized. On tlie bench he 
displayed rare judicial qualities 
and wou universal approbation, 
lie possessed a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the law, and attained 
that eminence in the profession 
which only true merit, combined 
with industry and natural abil¬ 
ity, can bring. During a long 
and active career he was con¬ 
nected with many important cases, one of the 
most noteworthy being the celebrated Andover 
ease, in whieh he was associated with Judge 
Hoar as counsel of the board of visitors. In 
polities he was a Republican. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the lower house of the legislature in 
1SG6, and while acting as district attorney was 
also a member of the Massachusetts Fisli Com¬ 
mission. He was president of the board of 
trustees of the Thayer Academy at Braintree 
succeeding the Hon. George Tyler Bigelow, the 
first president, in 1S78, and was also chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Thayer Public 
Lihrary since its foundation. He was the first 
president of the Norfolk Club, and was one of 
the earliest members of the University Club 
of Boston. Judge French was married June 13, 
1855, to Ellen, daughter of Ellis Clizbe of Am¬ 
sterdam, N. Y. She died September 12th of the 
same year, and in October, 1858, he was married 
t<* Sophia B., daughter of Simeon Palmer of 
Boston. She died Dec. 25, 1891, leaving four 
children: Asa Palmer, now U. S. attorney for 
the district of Massachusetts, Emma L. f Har¬ 
riet C., wife of Prof. Charles W. Mixter of 
Plymouth, Mass., and Sophia M., wife of Roh- 
ert G. Valentine of Washington, D. C. Judge 
French died in Braintree, Mass., June 23, 1903. 

DIPPEL, [Johann] Andreas, singer, was born 
at Cassel, Germany, Nov. 30,1800, son of Friedrich 
and Marie (Espe) Dippel. lie was educated in the 
high school of liis native town, where he was 
graduated in 1882. Entering the employ of the 
banking bouse of Mauer & Plant at Cassel in 1882, 
he continued in that occupation for five years, ac¬ 
quiring the rudiments of a sound business and 
financial education. In the meanwhile he began 
the study of the voice under Mine. Zottmayr, a 
famous singer of the royal court theatre at Cassel. 
II aving decided to cuter upon a musical career he 
left his home in 1887, going to Berlin, Milan 
and Vienna, where he continued liis studies with 
sneli masters as Prof. .Julius Hey, Alberto Leoui 
and Johann Hess. This extensive musical training, 
added to his proficiency in four different lan 
guages enabled Iiim to sing all the leading tenor 
parts in Italian, French and German operas with 
equal success. In 1887 he secured an engagement 
at the Stadt-Thcater in Bremen, and made his 


debut in September of the same year as the Steers¬ 
man in 44 The Flying Dutchman.” While his en¬ 
gagement at this theatre lasted until 1892, he was 
granted leave of absence during the seasou of 1890- 
91, to sing at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, liis American debut was made oil Nov. 20th, 
1900, in Franchctti’s “ Asrael,” under the conductor- 
ship of Anton Seidl. Upon the termination of his 
Bremen engagement he visited the United States 
for a concert, tour, during which lie sang under the 
eminent conductors, Anton Seidl, Arthur Nikiseh 
and Theodore Thomas. Returning to Germany he 
sang at the Stadt-Tlicater in Breslau during the 
season of 1892-93, and from 1893 to 1898 he was a 
member of the Imperial court opera in Vienna. In 
1898 be resumed his connection with the Metro¬ 
politan Opera Co., which he has retained to the 
present time. During four seasons Mr. Dippel has 
tilled engagements at the Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden, London: at the Imperial Opera, St. Peters¬ 
burg ; at the Royal Opera, Munich, and at the 
Bayreuth festivals, liis unequivocally favorable 
reception at all of these places serving to make his 
fame international. Mr. Dippel possesses a resonant 
tenor voice of excellent timbre, large compass and of 
a quality that at once appeals to the most intimate 
feelings, liis intonation and enunciation are sin¬ 
gularly perfect, and his brilliant training and 
finished art enable him to interpret with equal 
felicity works of a widely diversified character. To 
his superb vocal equipment Mr. Dippel adds an 
admirable stage presence, splendid dramatic power 
and a fine imagination, all combining to give his 
personation an artistic finish rarely found npon the 
operatic stage. Not the least important feature of 
Mr. Dippel a s work is his great versatility. Ilis 
operatic repertoire comprises nearly 150 different 
parts in works of the German school from Mozart 
to Wagner; the Italian, from Donizetti to Puccini, 
as well as the works of the great masters of France. 
In addition to this he has a 
repertoire of over sixty ora¬ 
torios. Perhaps the most 
distinctive work of Mr. Dip- 
pel has been done as a singer 
of Wagnerian roles. Ilis 
impersonation of all of the 
great master's heroes are 
familiar and favorite figures 
to the American public, and 
particularly bis Siegfried 
both in ‘‘ Siegfried ” and 
“ Gottenlammening ” has 
aroused the enthusiastie com¬ 
ment of the press of two 
continents. In February 
1908, the board of directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, in recognition of 
his wide knowledge of opera¬ 
tic affairs both here and 
abroad, and of bis keen busi¬ 
ness ability, appointed Mr. 

Dippel to ‘ the important post of administrative 
manager at the Metropolitan Opera House. In this 
capacity the destinies of the greatest institution of 
its kind in America are largely confided to his hands 
and many important artistic and administrative 
reforms have resulted from his initiative. Mr. 
Dippel was married at Norderney, Germany, Ang. 
23, 1890, to Anita Lenau. 



GOETSCHIUS, Percy, musical theorist and 
eomposer, was horn at Paterson, N. J., Aug. 30, 
1853, son of John Henry and Mary Ann (Berry) 
Goetschins. Ilis first known ancestor was a pastor 
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of Zurich, Switzerland, who in the middle of the 
seventeenth century emigrated to Holland and 
thence to America, settling in the vicinity of New 
York. Percy Goetschius 
received his eaily educa¬ 
tion in a private school 
of his native town. His 
musical traiuing began in 
1873, when he went to 
to Germany to study at 
the conservatory of music 
at Stuttgart, where he 
was graduated in 1878. 
Prior to his graduation 
he had become* teacher of 
the English classes in 
harmony at the conser¬ 
vatory, and subsequently 
he had charge of all 
female classes, still later 
eugaging in regular class 
work, in both languages, 
on the subjects of har¬ 
mony, counterpoint, com¬ 
position and, after 1885, 
musical history. In the latter year he received 
the title of royal professor from the king of 
Wiirtemberg. In 1886 lie became musical editor 
of the (Stuttgart) “ Scliwabischer Merkur ” and 
“ Neues Tagblatt,” and acted as correspondent 
for various other German musical periodicals. 
Prof. Goetschius returned to America in 1890, 
and during 1890-92 occupied the chair of 
musical theory, history and advanced piano¬ 
forte at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
This institution conferred upon him the honor¬ 
ary degree of Mus. Doc. in 1892. In the same 
year he accepted the post of professor of har¬ 
mony, counterpoint, composition and musical 
history at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, Mass., also lecturing on various 
kindred subjects. He resigned in 1S96 to en¬ 
gage in private teaching in the branches above 
named, simultaneously holding from 1897 the 
position of organist and choir-director of the 
First Parish Church, Brookline, Mass. Being 
invited to take charge of the department of 
theory and composition at the newly established 
Institute of Musical Art, under the direction of 
Frank Damrosch, he, in October, 1905, removed 
to New York city to accept this important post. 
Here Dr. Goetschius, together with several 
assistaut teachers, gives instruction in all 
branches of musical theory to scholars from all 
parts of the United States. His reputation as a 
musical theorist as well as an educator is in¬ 
ternational, and his writings upon the subject 
are regarded as authoritative, exhaustive and 
thoroughly practical. Among them may be 
mentioned: “The Material Used in Musical 

Composition” (1SS9), five editions; “The 
Theory and Practice of Tone-Relations ” (1892), 
six editions; “ Models of the Principal Musical 
Forms” (1S94); “Syllabus of Musical His¬ 
tory” (1895); “The Homophonic Forms of 
Musical Composition” (1S9S); “Exercises in 
Melody Writing” (1900); “Applied Counter¬ 
point” (1902) “Lessons in Music Form” 
(1904); “Twelve Lessons in Harmony” (1904). 
These works are widely used in educational 
institutions and by music students generally, 
and some of them have become standard text¬ 
books on their several subjects. Dr. Goetschius 
has also done valuable educational work in 
editing and revising for pedagogic use Mendels¬ 
sohn’s “Pianoforte Works” (1906); Mendels¬ 



sohn’s “ Songs Without Words ” (1906) ; “ Sona¬ 
tinas of dementi and Kuhlau ” (1907), and a 
“Sonatina Album” (1907). His own published 
compositions include a “ Menuet ” (1880); 

“Wedding March” (1882); “Two Concert 
Fugues” (1S85); “Seven Character Pieces in 
Waltz Rhythm” (1SSS); " Revery " (1908); 

two “Mazurkas” (1908), and a “Sonata” 
(190S), all for pianoforte; “ Chorale-Fantasie ” 
(1908), and “Concert Fugue" (1908) for organ, 
besides a number of anthems, piano pieces, and 
a “ Concert Piece ” for pianoforte and violin. 
He has also composed a symphony, two over¬ 
tures and an orchestral suite, besides uumerous 
smaller works. Dr. Goetschius is a man of 
broad learning aud an extraordinary power of 
analysis. Uncommonly successful as an edu¬ 
cator, his passionate love for his art places him 
above the mere technician, and he has the 
faculty of imparting theories in an attractive 
manner and with a full appreciation of the 
beautiful and original, for the creation of which 
they serve as a foundation. He was married, 
first, at Stuttgart, Germany, July 29, 1889; and 
second, at Metz, Germany, June 14, 1899, to 
Maria C. C., daughter of Justizrath Apollinaris 
Stephany. He has one daughter and one son. 


ANDERSON, Abraham Archibald, artist, 
was born in New Jersey, Aug. 11, 1847, son 
of William and Sarah Louise (Ryerson) An¬ 
derson. He developed strong artistic talents at 
an early age, and began to study drawing with 
the noted illustrator, Cabanel. Later, he was a 
pupil of Bonnat, the portrait painter, and he 
continued his art 
education in Paris 
under Cormon, Rodin, 
the sculptor, and Ra¬ 
phael Collin. He 
conceived the idea 
of organizing a co¬ 
operative and mutual 
beuefit society among 
the American art 
students of Paris, 
hundreds of whom 
were hampered by in- ^ 
sufficient means and 
opportunities, com- 
bined with ignorance 
of the country and 
its manners. As a 
result the Amer¬ 
ican Art Associa¬ 
tion of Paris was 
established, with 
Mr. Anderson as its first president. It has been 
instrumental in furnishing the first impulse to 
many successful careers. Mr. Anderson has 
produced some good canvasses in several lines, 
but it is as a portrait painter that he ranks 
high among the class of artists who have es¬ 
tablished America’s pre-eminence in this de¬ 
partment of art. Among his portraits that 
have been exhibited at the Paris salon, are 
those of Gen. O. O. Howard, H. B. Claflin, Gov. 
E. D. Morgan, Thomas A. Edison, Bishop A. 
Cleveland Coxe, Elihu Root, John Wanamaker, 
and Charles Stewart Smith. Mr. Anderson de¬ 
signed and built the Bryant Park Studio 
building iu New York City, containing some 
forty apartments. He is a member of the 
Union League, Lambs and Riding clubs of New 
York eity; the Automobile Club of America; 
the New York Society for the protection of 
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game; the National Geographical Society, New 
York Academy of Science, New York Zoologi¬ 
cal Gardens, the Fairfield Country Golf Club, 
Camp-fire Club of America (president), and the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. He was 
married June 15, 1877, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Jeremiah Milbank, of New York city. 

ANDREWS, Alfred Hinsdale, manufacturer, 
was born at New Britain, Conn., Dec. 25, 1S36, 
son of Deaeou Alfred and Mary Lee (Shipman) 
Andrews, and a descendant of John*and Mary 
Andrews, his first American ancestors. The line 
of descent is traced through their son Daniel, 
his son, Daniel, Jr., who married Mabel Goff; 
their son Hezekiah, who married Anna Sted- 
man; and their son, Capt. Ezekiel, who married 
Roxana Hinsdale, and who was Mr. Andrews’ 
grandfather. His father was a manufacturer 
of carriages and harnesses, who later in life 
turned his attention to farming and then to 
local histories and genealogies; he compiled the 
“Andrews Memorial” (1871), and was called 
the “Bancroft of Connecticut.” The son re¬ 
ceived a common school education, working on 
his father’s farm until sixteen years of age, and 
attended one term at the Connecticut Literary 
Institution in Suffield, Conn. In 1857 he trav¬ 
eled throughout Iowa and Wisconsin as the 
agent of the New York “Independent,” and 
finally settled in Chicago, 111., which thereafter 
became his permanent residence. Here he en¬ 
tered the employ of the Holbrook Apparatus Co., 
engaged in making and selling school apparatus 
and supplies. After remaining with this firm 
about eight years, in 
1865 he withdrew and 
organized a similar 
business of his own, 
in partnership with 
S. Bigelow, under 
the firm name of An¬ 
drews & Bigelow. 
In 1866 the firm name 
was changed to A. H. 
Andrews & Co. The 
business was prosper¬ 
ous from the outset, in¬ 
dicating a high degree 
of business ability and 
integrity. In IS81 the 
company was incor¬ 
porated, with Mr. An¬ 
drews as president, 
and is to-day the 
largest concern in the 
country engaged in the 
manufacture of bank, office, school and church 
furniture, doing an annual business of over $1,- 
500,000 per annum. Its large factory in Chicago 
contains over five acres of floor space, employs 
1,000 hands, and there are branch offices in New 
York city, St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, Cal., 
and Portland, Oreg. As head of this great con¬ 
cern, Mr. Andrews’ executive ability has been 
shown in no way more clearly than by his selec¬ 
tion of men as business associates who are pos¬ 
sessed of a diversity of talent. He is a man of 
large sympathies, a kind heart, and a fine sense 
of justice traits which have largely contributed 
to his success, for they have always assured the 
most friendly relations between him and his 
employes, as well as between him and the public 
at large. He was married Feb. 6, 1872, to Ella 
Cornelia, daughter of Newell Matson of Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis., and had one daughter, Bertha M., 


wife of Dr. Arthur T. Holbrook, and one son, 
Herbert Cornelius Andrews, who died in 1905. 

ANDREWS, Herbert Lee, merchant and in 
ventor, was born at New Britain, Conn., June 6, 
1844, son of Alfred and Mary Lee (Shipman) 
Andrews, and brother of 
Alfred H. Andrews, above. 

He was educated in the 
public schools of his native 
town, including the high 
and normal, and after teach¬ 
ing school for a short period 
in Meriden and Plantsville, 

Conn., in 1S6S, he went to 
Chicago, Ill., and entered 

the manufacturing depart¬ 
ment of the school and 
office furniture factory es¬ 
tablished by his brother, 

Alfred H. Andrews. It was 
soon discovered that he 
possessed rare inventive 
genius and a natural talent 
for drawing. Having mast¬ 
ered all the details of the 
business, he was made superintendent of 

the factory. He made improvements in 

the various lines of furniture, especially in 
school desks and seats, which at that time were 
very crude and ungainly in appearance. He 
invented the first folding seat school desk, an 
adjustable school desk, besides a large variety 
of opera chairs and other school appliances, 
such as a dnstless blackboard eraser, and an 
ink well for school desks. He also devised the 
steel rod framed chairs, tables and stools, which 
have been a staple article of furniture since 
1S90, and many improvements in the design as 
well as the manufacture of office, school and 
church furniture. In 1895 be invented a steel 
woven fabric to be used in place of leather or 
plush for car seats, to be used by the various 
railroad car manufacturers. Mr. Andrews was 
married June 6, 1872, to Emma, daughter of 
John Shaw Cuthbert of Detroit, Mieh. He died 
in Chicago, 111., Dec. 31, 1906. 

PARKER, Herschel Clifford, physicist and 
explorer, was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 9, 
1867, son of Herscbel and Hannah (Walker) 
Parker and grandson of Dr. Bradley and Lydia 
F. (Hildreth) Parker. His grandfather, Brad¬ 
ley Parker (1S00-69), was a practicing physi¬ 
cian in New York city and a member of the 
Kings County Medical Society. On his mother’s 
side he is descended from Hon. Timothy Walker 
(q. v.), who was a member of the first provin¬ 
cial congress, a member of the committee of 
safety and supplies, an officer in the revolution¬ 
ary war, a delegate to the continental congress, 
and subsequently was chief justice of the state. 
Prof. Parker was educated in private schools of 
Brooklyn, and after taking a course at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic matriculated at the Co¬ 
lumbia University School of Mines, where he 
was graduated in 1890. Immediately after grad¬ 
uation he was made instructor in physics at 
Columbia, and in 1903 he became professor, a 
position he still bolds. His scientific work has 
consisted mainly of researches in the field of electric 
lighting and electrical measurement and also of 
mountain climbing and exploration. For a number 
of years, in association witb Walter G. Clark he 
has been studying the development of a new mate¬ 
rial capable of withstanding a higher temperature 
than the carbon filament used in the incandescent 
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lamp. The result of their experiments is tlie helion 
filament. This light is nearly four times as brilliant 
as the carbon filament now made by the Edison Co.; 

the light, moreover, is 
absolutely white, and is 
less expensive than any 
otherartiticial light. The 
patent was awarded to 
Prof Parker and Mr. 
Clark jointly on April 23, 
11)05. Other inventions 
of his are an incandescent 
electric lamp making use 
of a quartz tube in place 
of the ordinary filament, 
and a new process for the 
reduction of metallic 
iridium. Prof. Parker 
made an ascent of Mt. 
RIanc in ISO 1 and the 
Matterhorn iu 171)5. lie 
has made numerous ex¬ 
peditions to explore the 
mountains of western 
North America, having 
climbed Mt. lkinier in 
1897, Mt. Hood in 1899, and Mt. JSnastain IS93. lie 
was the first to climb Mt. Lefroy of the Canadian 
Alps in 1897, Mt. Dawson in 1899, Mt. Goodsir in 
1903, Mt. Hungabee in 1903, Mt. Delta form in 
1903, Mt. Biddle in 1903, and Mt. Olympus (Wash¬ 
ington) in 1907. During the summer of 190G 
he made an extensive exploration in Alaska in 
the region at the base of Mt. McKinley. During 
the summer of 1900 he was a member of Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook’s party that explored the 
region of Mt. McKinley and undertook to ascend 
the peak. The first attempt was a failure, and 
believing the ascent an impossibility, at least 
for that summer, he returned to the East. He is 
the author of “Winter Climbing on Mt. Wash¬ 
ington and the Presidential Range” (Appala¬ 
chia, 1902). “The First Ascents of Nits. Hun- 
gabee, Deltaform, and Biddle” (Appalachia, 
1904 ), “The Exploration of Mt. McKinley” 
(Review of Reviews, 1907), and “A Systematic 
Treatise on Electrical Measurements” (1897). 
He is a member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, the American Physical So¬ 
ciety, the Appalachian Mountain Club, the A mer- 
iean Alpine Club, the Explorers Club, (of which 
he is a vice-president), the Arctic Club, and the 
Canadian Alpine Club, a fellow of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, the American Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and the 
American Geographical Society. 


CLARK, Walter Gordan, engineer, was born 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, Oct. 23, 1876, son of 
Thomas Allen and Eunice Madelna (Wright) 
Clark, and grandson of Jesse M. Clark who 
joined his father—Clark in Jackson’s army in 
the war of 1812, and remained during the bal¬ 
ance of the campaign. The grandfather of Jesse 
M, Clark fought with Washington during the 
revolutionary war and his great-grandfather 
Abram Clark was one of the signers of the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence. Walter G. Clark, re¬ 
ceived his early education in the public schools 
of Salt Lake City, Hammond Hall, a private 
institution there, and the Salt Lake Academy. 
Afterward he studied electrical engineering, 
chemistry, and mining engineering, under pri¬ 
vate instructors at San Francisco, Cal., and at 
the technical schools in California. In 1895 he 
was made manager of the Peninsula Lighting 


& Power Co. at Redwood City. While holding 
this position, he engaged iu general consulting 
engineering work but after two years resigned 
to devote his entire time to engineering in Cal¬ 
ifornia, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, and Mexico. 
In 1899 he organized the firm of Kilbourne & 
Clark Company of Seattle, Wash., to engage in 
the electrical manufacturing, contracting, and 
supply business and to practice as mechanical 
and electrical engineers. He devoted much time 
to original laboratory research work along the 
lines of chemical, mechanical and electrical de¬ 
velopment. He had a number of inventions in a 
forward condition of development, when in 1904, 
he removed to New York city to become man¬ 
ager of the electrical department of the An- 
sonia Brass & Copper Co. of New York and 
Ansonia, Conn. After holding this position 
two years he withdrew to become associated 
with Prof. Herschel C. Parker of Columbia 
University and to devote his entire time to 
his own engineering and research work. The 
research work of Prof. Parker and that of Mr. 
Clark were combined and the corporation of the 
Parker — Clark Electric Company was formed to 
continue research work and particularly develop 
a new incandescent electric lamp, the joint in¬ 
vention of Mr. Clark and Prof. Parker. Of this 
firm, Mr. Clark is president aud director. The 
joint invention is known as the Helion lamp 
and is the result of seven years investigation 
and experiment in the field of incandescent 
lighting. The original discovery was made by 
Mr. Clark which together with the discoveries 
of Prof. Parker and the development under the 
hands of both, produced a material for use as 
an incandescent filament or lighting element in 
the incandescent lamp, possessing very high re¬ 
sistance and capable of 
withstanding a much higher 
temperature than had before 
been possible with incan¬ 
descent filaments. The 
Helion filament is a com- n 
posite substance made up *'y 
largely of silicon, possess¬ 
ing not only the ability 
to operate at a high tem¬ 
perature and high effi¬ 
ciency, but also to with¬ 
stand the oxidizing effect 
of atmosphere, so that the 
filaments may be burned 
in the open air without en¬ 
closing glassware. The 
light produced by the Helion 
lamp is produced at an ex¬ 
penditure of about one- 
third of the energy required 
for an equal amount of 
light from the ordinary or carbon filament 
lamp and the filaments nave withstood a 
temperature in excess of 3000 degrees centi¬ 
grade, without destruction. The inveution is 
protected by a large number of patents issued to 
both inventors. In addition to these patents, 
Mr. Clark holds patents on a number of other 
important inventions connected with high po¬ 
tential transmission of electric power and in 
mechanical pumping appliances. Mr. Clark is 
also president of The Clark Electric & Manu¬ 
facturing Co. of New York, vice-president of 
the Ec-k Dynamo & Motor Co., Belleville. N. J., 
and director of the Texas Traction Co. of Dallas, 
Texas. He is a member of the American In¬ 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, American Elec- 
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tro-chemical Society, Pacific Northwest Society 
of Engineers, Pacific Transmission Association, 
the Faculty Club of Columbia University, the 
Union League Club of New York, the Engineers’ 
Club of New York, the Rainier Clnb of Seattle, 
Wash., the Fairfield Country Golf Club, Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club, and Treasurer ot the Ex¬ 
plorers’ Club of New York. 

SCOTT, Isaiah Benjamin, bishop, was born 
near Midway, Ky., Sept. 30, 1854, son of Ben¬ 
jamin and Polly (Anderson) Scott, of African 
descent, llis father was a 
carpenter by trade, and in 
the days before the war was 
identified with the “ under¬ 
ground railroad.” The son 
received his early education 
in private schools in Frank¬ 
fort, and later in public 
schools in Austin, Texas. 
From there he went to Clark 
University, Atlanta, and the 
Central Tennessee College 
(now Walden University). 
Nashville, Tenn., where be 
was graduated in 1880. Dur¬ 
ing his college career lie 
taught schools in Georgia in 
the summer months to help 
pay for his education. He 
joined the Tennessee con¬ 
ference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1880, 
but w T ent to Texas in May, 1881, and after oue year 
as professor of mathematics at the state normal 
school, Prairie View, Tex., became a member of 
the Texas conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, holding pastorates at Houston, Galveston 
and Marshall, Tex. During 1888-93, lie was pre¬ 
siding elder of the Marshall and Houston districts. 
From 1893 to 1896 he was president of Wiley Uni¬ 
versity at Marshall, leaving the University to accept 
the editorship of the Southwestern Christian Ad¬ 
vocate, M the olficial organ of his church, published 
at New Orleans, La. During liis administration at 
Wiley University, he freed that institution 
of debt, and placed it on a safe and firm 
financial foundation. He xvas considered 
a sane and forceful waiter, and during 

the eight years of his administration greatly 
increased the circulation and influence of his 
paper. It was largely through his position as 
editor, that he demonstrated his grasp of all 
church work, and made his influence so wide¬ 
spread, that in 1904 he was elected, by the gen¬ 
eral -conterence, missionary bishop for Africa, 
with headquarters at Monrovia, Liberia. This 
is the oldest foreign mission field of the 

Methodist Church; it has over one hundred 
preachers and teachers, twenty-one schools, 
about 1,200 pupils, and seventy-five churches. 
Bishop Scott, while a member of an annual 
conference, was chosen five consecutive times, 
at the head of his delegation, to the general 
conference of his church, w r hich meets quad¬ 
rennially, and he served for four years on tbe 
book committee, and four years on the general 
committee of missions, freedman’s aid and 
church extension, lie was a member of the 
Ecumenical Methodist conferences held in 
Washington, D. C., in 1891, and in London, Eng. 
in 1901 The degree of DD was conferred 
upon him by the New' Orleans University 
while he was a presiding elder, and that of LL.D. 
by Wiley University after be became a bishop. 


He was married May 24, 1831, to Mattie J., 
daughter of John and Laura Evans of Franklin, 
Tenn., and had six children, Evans Braden, 
Annie Laura, Marie Adele, Cornelia Belle, Mabel 
Etta, and Ira Benjamin Scott. 

BAKEWELL, William, lawyer and mathe¬ 
matician, was born at Chester, England, Feb. 
12, 1823, son of the Rev. William J. and Sarah 
(Needham) Bakewell. He received his early 
education at Norwich, England, and in 1839 his 
parents came to the United States and settled 
at Pittsburg, Pa., which became his permanent 
home. Having determined to follow the legal 
profession, he studied law at the Western Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania and also in the office of 
Charles S. Bradford of Pittsburg, and was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar in 1845, and five years later 
was admitted to practice in the United States 
courts. He made a specialty of patent law r , be¬ 
ing one of the first lawyers in the United States 
to devote himself to this branch of practice, and 
as his business increased, his reputation spread 
throughout the United States. Among the im¬ 
portant cases with which he was identified were 
the litigation on the Roberts oil well torpedo 
patents ; the patents covering the manufacture 
of nitro-glycerine and dynamite; the Bell tele¬ 
phone patents; the patents covering the manu¬ 
facture of nuts and bolts by machinery; and in 
all of the important litigation relating to the 
manufacture of iron and steel carried on during 
the time of his practice. Mr. Bakewell also de¬ 
veloped a remarkable mind for mathematics, and 
when a young man originated a mathematical 
table, which is now used in all standard en¬ 
gineering work. He was interested in the Mo- 
nongahela Navigation Co. of Pittsburg, which 
was instrumental in opening the Monongahela 
to navigation, and for over fifty years he was 
its secretary. His energy was not confined to 
his profession, hut he took an active interest in 
a number of worthy charities. He was a trustee 
of the Western University of Pennsylvania, and 
was also president of the board of trustees of 
the Western Theological Seminary. He was a 
director of the Allegheny cemetery, and was 
for many years a member of the state board of 
charities. He was married July 15, 1845, to 
Jane H., daughter of Rev. Allan D. Campbell 
of Pittsburg, and had five sons and three daugh¬ 
ters. He died in Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 8, 1900. 

AMES, Charles Gordon, clergyman, was 
born in Dorchester, Mass., Oct. 3, 1828. Having 
been left an orphan in early infancy, he was 
adopted informally into the family of Major 
Thomas Ames of Canterbury, N. II. His boy¬ 
hood was spent on a farm, with moderate op¬ 
portunities in a district school. At the age of 
fourteen years he entered the printing office of 
the “ Morniug Star,” a religious paper and or¬ 
gan of the Free Baptists, then published in 
Dover, N. H. Here he began to develop those 
qualities and abilities which were to prove effec¬ 
tive through a long and varied career of public 
activity. He became a boy preacher in his 
eighteenth year, and being duly licensed, went 
to northern Ohio and made appointments wher¬ 
ever a door was open. After preaching for 
about three years, with intervals of school-teach¬ 
ing and manual labor while attending a local 
academy, he was ordained to the ministry in 
November, 1849, and returned to New England, 
preaching for a while in Tam worth, N. H. In 
1851 he accepted a home missionary appoint¬ 
ment at St. Anthony Falls, Minn., and four 
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years later became editor of the “ Minnesota 
Republican.” He withdrew from the Freewill 
Baptists in 1850, was elected register of deeds 
for 1857-58, and iu 1859 became connected with 
the Unitarian denomination, which has since 
honored him with important trusts. Though his 
religious sympathies are unlimited by doctrine 
or sect, he has been welcomed alike in evan¬ 
gelical pulpits and on the platform of the Free 
Religious Association. His first liberal charge 
was with a society which he organized in 1859 
in Bloomington, 111., over which he presided 
until 1S62. He held lirief pastorates in Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, and Albany, N. Y., and in 1S05 was 
sent to California by the American Unitarian 
Association, where he gathered several new so¬ 
cieties and did considerable public work on edu¬ 
cational lines in San Francisco and elsewhere 
throughout the state. He was pastor of the 
Unitarian Church at Germantown, Pa., during 
1872-77; was then editor of the “Christian Reg¬ 
ister ” in Boston for three years, and in 1SS0 
he formed the Spring Garden Unitarian Society 
in Philadelphia, over which he presided for 
eight years. On the death of James Freeman 
Clarke iu 1888, Mr. Ames succeeded him as min¬ 
ister of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, which 
position lie still holds (1910). 
At the time of the civil 
war he labored ener¬ 
getically for the cause of 
the Union, and gave a 
number of addresses on 
public affairs in Washing¬ 
ton, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston and other 
cities. He has been ac¬ 
tively interested in move¬ 
ments connected with tem¬ 
perance, civil liberty, so¬ 
cial reform, education, 
and human improvement, 
with a decided leaning 
toward practical demo¬ 
cracy. He w T as one of the 
early leaders in the organ- 
izatiou of charity. He 
early won and has con¬ 
tinued to hold a place on the lecture platform, 
and has shown his faith in printer’s ink by 
many contributions to the press. He is the 
author of several small books: “George Elliot’s 
Two Marriages” (1886); “As Natural as Life” 
(1894); “Hidden Life,” a collection of poems 
(1898); “Sermons of Sunrise” (1901); “Five 
Points of Faith” (1903); “Living Largely” 
(1904); “Peter aud Susan Lesley” (1904); 
“A Book of Prayers” (1908); while hundreds 
of his sermons have been published in pam¬ 
phlet form. During his twenty years of 
service as pastor of the Church of the Dis¬ 
ciples his pulpit utterances have been distin¬ 
guished by a remarkable richness of thought 
and great clearness of expression, with equal 
ability (and of a high order) as preacher, pastor 
and manager. It is rare that a man endowed 
with so much pure sentiment, a man of so poetic 
and spiritual a nature should, at the same time, 
display such sound common sense and such a 
distinct talent for business. His people go to 
him for advice in all lines of their varied ex¬ 
perience. and he never fails them. In 1896 he 
received the degree of D.D. from Batesi College. 
Dr. Ames was married March 28. 1S50, at Dover. 
N. H., to Sarah J., daughter of John Daniels. 


His wife died in 1861, and on June 25, 1863, 
he was married to Fanny, daughter of Increase 
Baker of Cincinnati, Ohio. He has one son, 
Charles W. Ames, who is general manager of 
the West Publishing Co., of St. Paul, and two 
daughters, Alice Vivian, wife of Thomas G. 
Winter of Minneapolis, and Edith Theodora, 
wife of Raymond M. Crosby, an artist of Boston. 
Mr. Ames is a member of the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society, the Boston Thursday Evening 
Club, the Twentieth Century Club, and various 
civic and philanthropic organizations. 

BACHE, Jules Semon, hanker, was born in 
New York city, Nov. 9, 1861, son of Semon and 
Elizabeth (Van Praag) Bache. His father was 
a native of Nuremberg, Bavaria, who came to 
America in 1845, and engaged in mercantile 
pursuits in New York; he was the founder of 
the glass importing house of Semon Bache & 
Co., which has been doing a successful business 
since 1855. The son was educated at the Char- 
lier Institute, which is now the La Salle School. 
His first business experience was in his father’s 
glass importing house, of which he was sub¬ 
manager. In 1881 he became cashier of the 
banking firm of Leopold Cahn & Co. Here he 
mastered all the details of the banking business, 
and in 1SS6 received an interest in the concern, 
whose name was changed to J. S. Bache & Co. 
in 1892, his partners being Hugo Blumenthal 
and Stephen D. Bayer, Mr. Leopold Cahn re¬ 
maining in the husiness as a special partner. 
The business was eminently successful from the 
outset, and soon won wide recognition as a 
power in the financial world. In 1900 Mr. Bache’s 
original partners retired, and instead there 
were associated with him William J. Wollman, 
Herbert A. Scheftel, George B. Tlnirnauer, Sam¬ 
uel Hessberg and Walter Louchhein, the name of 
the firm remaining the same. In 1904 his 
brother, Leopold S. Bache, also entered the firm. 
At the present time the banking house of J. S. 
Bache & Co. owns four memberships in the New 
York stock exchange, and probably does the 
largest amount of floor trading of any firm in 
the city. It has financed a number of large en¬ 
terprises, including the Distilling and Cattle 
Feeding Co., popularly known as the “ whiskey 
trust, in 1905. In 1900 Mr. Bache reorganized 
the New Amsterdam Castualty Co., of which he 
is chairman of the board of directors, as well as 
the principal stockholder, 
and in 1906 he organized 
tbe Cosmopolitan Fire In¬ 
surance Co., of which he 
was the first and present 
president. In addition he 
is a director of the Em¬ 
pire Trust Co., the Inter- // . 

national Banking Cor¬ 
poration, and of the / 

National Bank of Cuba, 
the Cuba Distilling Co., 

Matanzas Railway and 
Warehouse Co., Oakland 
Realty Co., Anniston City 
Land Co.; and the New 
River Collieries Co. He 
is a member of the New 
York and the Lambs clubs, 
the Liederkranz and the 
Automobile Cluh of New 
York, the Oakland Golf 
Club of Long Island, aud the Travelers, Auto¬ 
mobile, Polo and Bois de Boulogne clubs of 
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Paris, France. Mr. Bache was married May 
23, 1892, to Florence R., daughter of Adolph 
Seheftel of New York, and has two daughters. 
Hazel J. and Katherine King Bache. 

McCUTCHEON, George Barr, author, was 
born near South Raub, Tippecanoe co., Ind., 
July 26, 1866, son of Capt. John Barr and Clara 
(Glick) McCutcheon, and descendant of John 
McCutcheon, who emigrated from Scotland to 
Virginia in 1730. His father, who had served 
in the Union army during the civil war, was a 
farmer and stock raiser. He was educated in 
the public schools of Lafayette, Ind., and at 
Purdue University, but bis collegiate' course 
ended in the freshman year, in consequence of a 
difference of opinion with the faculty. Already 
literary aspirations had possessed the youth, 
and his father, now deceased, attempted to 
quench them hy putting him at farm work for a 
season or two. He was a member of a dramatic 
cluh at Lafayette, and for a few months in 
1882, he played the comedian in a strolling opera 
company. Iu 1889 he began newspaper work as 
a reporter on the Lafaye*tte “ Moruing Journal ” 
at a salary of five dollars a week. Four years 
later he became city editor of tbe Lafayette 
“ Courier,” and to this journal he contributed a 
serial story, “ The Wired End.” Tn 1900 he 
published his first novel, “ Graustark,” which 
achieved a success that almost equalled that of 
Anthony Hope’s “ Prisoner of Zenda,” and 
which was translated into several foreign lan¬ 
guages and also put on the stage. In the same 
year Mr. McCutcheon removed to Chicago where 
two brothers were living: John T., then car¬ 
toonist and war correspondent of the “Record,” 
and Benjamin F., railroad editor of the same 
newspaper. Having abandoned journalism, he 
now devoted himself to authorship and in 1902 
puhlished “Castle Craneycrow,” which led a re¬ 
viewer to say of him: “lie is a story-teller, 
not a stylist, a rhetorician, or a philosopher. 
But he has a tale to tell which he embellishes 
with taste and discretion, really astonishing 
futility of imagination, and sufficient sense of 
human nature to bring the characters and story 
near to the reader without making them com¬ 
monplace.” This was followed hy “ The Sher¬ 
rods ” (1903); “Brewster’s Millions” (1903); 
“Beverly of Graustark” (1904); “ Thr Day of 
the Dog” (1904); “The Purple Parasol” 
(1905); “Jane Cable” (1905); “Cowardice 
Court” (1906); “ Nedra ” (1906); “The Flyers” 
(1907); “Daughter of Anderson Crow” (1907); 
“The Husbands of Edith” (1908); “The Man 
from Brodney’s (1908); “Truston King, a Story 
of Graustark ” (1909). ami numerous short 

stories in magazines. Mr. McCutcheon is a 
member of the Loyal Legion, the Chicago Ath¬ 
letic Association, the Union Club, the Saddle 
and Cycle Club, the Exmoor Club, the Forty 
Club and the Little Room Cluh of Chicago, and 
the Players’, Lambs’ and Authors’ clubs of New 
York. He was married Sept. 1904, to Marie 
Van Antwerp, daughter of Lawrence Proudfoot, 
of Chicago. 

WILLIS, Nathaniel, Jr„ editor, was born in 
Boston, Mass., June 6, 1780, son of Nathaniel 
and Lucy (Douglas) Willis, and grandson of 
Charles and Abigail (Belknap) Willis. He was 
descended from George Willis, an Englishman, 
who arrived in Massachusetts about 1630, through 
Nathaniel, Nathaniel, Charles and Charles, Jr. 
Mr. Willis’ grandfather, Nathaniel Willis, Sr. 


(1755-1831), published the “ Independent Chron¬ 
icle,” a Whig paper, in Boston during 1774-84, 
then removed to Virginia, and when his son 
Nathaniel, in Boston, was seven years of age, 
put him to work at folding newspapers and 
setting type. In 1790 he removed to Martins- 
burg and began the ” Potomae Guardian,” upon 
which the son was employed until April, 1796, 
when tbe father went to Chilieothe, and set up 
the “ Scioto Gazette,” the first paper iu Ohio. 
The son now returned to Boston and commenced 
an apprenticeship in the office of the “ Chron¬ 
icle,” in the same room in Court street where 
Benjamiu Franklin bad worked before him. In 
1803, young Willis, was invited hy members of 
the Republican party to estabish a newspaper in 
Portland, Me., in opposition to the Federalists. 
This he did, ealling the journal the “Eastern 
Argus.” Party spirit ran high, and the political 
articles were so severe, that a number of law¬ 
suits for libel resulted. About six years later 
the “Argus” was sold to Francis Douglas, and is 
still alive, with the same name and principles. 
Haviug removed from Portland, Mr. Willis is¬ 
sued the initial number of the “ Boston 
Recorder,” on Jan. 3, 1816, a complete news¬ 
paper, founded upon a religious basis, and the 
first religious newspaper ever published. The 
“ Recorder ” was sold in 1844 
to Rev. Martin Moore, a Con¬ 
gregational minister, who con¬ 
ducted it till 1867, when it was 
consolidated with the ” Con¬ 
gregationalism” but not to its 
own extinction, for its name 
still appears coupled with that 
of the younger weekly. In 
1S27 Mr. Willis began to 
publish The “ Youth’s Com¬ 
panion,” the first religious 
periodical ever printed for 
children. It was the out¬ 
growth of a children’s depart¬ 
ment in the “ Recorder,” and 
was “devoted to piety, moral¬ 
ity and brotherly love.” After 
publishing it successfully for about thirty years, 
Mr. Willis sold the “ Companion ” to Olm- 
stead and Ford, who conducted it upon 
tbe same principles upon which it was 
founded. Nathaniel Willis was married in 
Boston, Mass., July 21, 1803, to Hannah Parker, 
a native of Holliston Mass. She died in 1844, 
and he was married again, July 8, 1S45, to Mrs. 
Susan (Capen) Douglas. He had, by liis first 
wife, nine children: Lucy Douglas; Nathaniel 
Parker, the poet (q. v.); Louisa Harris; Julia 
Dean; Sarah Payson Parton, the author (q. v.); 
Mary Perry; Edward Payson; Richard Storrs, a 
journalist (q. v.), and Ellen Homes. The last 
surviving child of Mr. Willis, Julia Dean, died 
in Boston, September 6, 1904, at the age of 95. 
Mr. Willis died in Boston, Mass., May 26, 1870. 

STOUGHTON, Charles Bradley, soldier, was 
born at Chester, Vt., Oct. 31, 1841, son of Henry 
E. and Laura E. (Clark) Stoughton. His father 
(1815-1873) was a leading lawyer of Vermont; 
United States district attorney for Vermont, 
1857-61; was a member of several Democratic 
national conventions, and vice-president of the 
convention that nominated Breckinridge for 
president. At the Democratic state convention 
of 1S62 he made a patriotic address, of which 
the following is often quoted: “If to sustain 
the policy of the government in relation to the 
war is to cease to be a Democrat, then I subject 
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myself to that criticism. So long as under that 
policy my sons with my approbation stand in 
the face of the enemy, offering themselves as a 
__ sacrifice (if not al- 





ready 

shall 

them, 

ment, 

try.” 

senator 


sacrificed), I 
neither desert 
the govern* 
nor my coun- 
He was state 
in 1S62-63. 




Subsequently he re¬ 
moved to New York 
city, where he gained 
a high place in the 
legal profession. His 
first American ancestor 
was Rev. Thomas 
Stoughton of Stough¬ 

ton, County Surrey, 
England, who emi¬ 

grated to America in 
1S30, settling at Dor¬ 
chester, Mass. He was 
the father of Col. 
Israel Stoughton, and grandfather of Lieut.- 
Gov. William Stoughton (q. v.). From him 

the line of descent is traced through his son 
Thomas, and his grandson Thomas, who married 
Mary Wadsworth; their son John, who married 
Sarah Fitch; their son Nathaniel, who married 
Martha Ellsworth; their son Nathaniel, who 
married Abigail Potwine; their son Thomas 
Potwine, who married Susan Bradley, and 
their son, Henry E., the father of the subject 
of this sketch. Gen. Stoughton was edu¬ 
cated in the public schools of Bellows Falls, 
and was graduated at Norwich University 

in 1 S G 1. At the outbreak of the civil war 
he determined to enlist his services, and be¬ 
gan by drilling the Vermont troops. Upon the 
organization of the Fourth Vermont volunteers, 
he was commissioned adjutant under his brother, 
Col. Edwin Henry Stoughton (1S3S-GS), who is 
said to have been the youngest officer to the 
front from Vermont, and probably from New 
England. Charles Bradley Stoughton was pro¬ 
moted major Feb. 25, 1SG2; lieutenant-colonel, 
July 17, 1SG2, and colonel Nov. 5, 1S62, such 
rapid promotion indicating the high esteem in 
which he was held as a brave, daring and in¬ 
trepid soldier. He was then but twenty-one 
years of age, and was also one of the youngest 
officers in the service. His regiment was as¬ 
signed to the famous “ old Vermont brigade,” 
and subsequently to the second division, as the 
second brigade, in the Sixth army corps, where 
he remained until the close of the war. The 
career of this brigade is famous in civil war 
history, its losses, killed and mortally wounded 
in battle, exceeding those of any other brigade 
in the Union armies. As a result of a wound 
received at Funkstown, Md., in 1SG3, young 
Stoughton lost his right eye. He was honorably 


discharged from the service in the following 
February, and was brevetted brigadier-general 
for “gallantry on the field,” March 13, 1SG5. 
His father was spared the sacrifice of the life 
of either of his sons, the brother, Edwin H., 
becoming brigadier-general and being captured 
by Mosby’s troops in 1863. Subsequently both 
brothers studied law under their father’s direc¬ 
tion at Bellows Falls, and being admitted to the 
bar, practiced in New York city in partnership 
with their uncle, Edwin W. Stoughton (q. v.), 
who was minister to Russia in IS77. Gen. 
Stoughton was married April 7, 1SG9, to Ada R., 


daughter of Robert C. Hooper of Boston, Mass., 
and had one son, Bradley Stoughton, and five 
daughters, Ada Ripley; Laura, wife of Roger 
S. White, 2d; Leila Roosevelt, Mildred Louise, 
wfe of Benj. I. Spoch, and Isabel Ripley Stough¬ 
ton. His last years were spent in New Haven, 
Conn., and he died at Bennington, Vt., Jan. 17, 

1595. 

STOUGHTON, Bradley, metallurgist, was 
born in New York city, Dec. G, 1S73, son of 
Charles Bradley and Ada Ripley (Hooper) 
Stoughton, and a descendant of Thomas Stough¬ 
ton, the first of the family in America. He was 
educated in the Hopkins Grammar School, New 
Haven, Conn., and having a predilection for the 
natural sciences, he entered the Sheffield Scien¬ 
tific School at Yale University, where he was 
graduated Ph.B. in 1S93. He continued his 
studies at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, and received the degree of B.S. there in 

1596. In the following year he was assistant in 
mining and metallurgy at the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology, and in 1897 became pri¬ 
vate assistant to Prof. Henry M. Howe of 
Columbia University. For two years he was 
employed by the Illinois Steel Co. at South Chi¬ 
cago, 111. In 1900 he was engaged by the 
American Steel and Wire Co , to be chief of its 
cost statistical division, for the purpose of as¬ 
certaining and tabulating all technical matters 
in connection with the differences in the cost 
of manufacture, and then making experiments, 
with a view of reducing the cost to a minimum. 
Further positions held by him were, superin¬ 
tendent of the steel foundry of the Driggs-Sea- 
bury Gun and Ammunition Co. of Derby, Conn., 
and manager of the Bessemer department of 
Benjamin Atha & Co. at Newark, N. J., design¬ 
ing and building a new steel plant for the latter 
in 1901. In 1902 he settled in New York city to 
practice his profession as consulting metallurgi¬ 
cal engineer, and in 1906 formed a partnership 
with Prof. Henry M. Howe, under the name of 
Howe & Stoughton. Although young in the pro¬ 
fession, Mr. Stoughton has won distinction as 
an authority on the subject 
of iron and steel, of which 
he has made a special study, 
and gives promise of rank¬ 
ing among America’s fore¬ 
most metallurgists. In 1904 
he became adjunct professor 
of metallurgy at Columbia 
University, which position 
he resigned, Jan. 1, 1909. 

He has written many ar¬ 
ticles and addresses before 
technical . societies, and in 
1908 published “ The Metal¬ 
lurgy of Iron and Steel.’ 

During 1891-93 he was a 
member of Company F, 

Second regiment of the 
National Guard of Connec¬ 
ticut, known as the New 
Haven Grays. He is a mem¬ 
ber of the American Institute of Mining Engi¬ 
neers, the Iron and Steel Institute of London, 
the International Association for Testing Ma¬ 
terials, the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, the Technology Club 
and the Yale Club of New York city, and 
the Peace Society of the City of New York. 
Prof. Stoughton was married Jan. 4, 1899, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Grace Abbie, daughter of 
Phillip F. Van Everen of New York, and has 
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two sons, Philip and William Stoughton. His 
wife died in 1905. 

WILLSON, Augustus Everett, thirty-fifth 
governor of Kentucky (1907-11), was born at Mays- 
ville, Ky., Oct. 13, 1840, son of Hiram and Ann 
Colvin (Ennis) Willson, and 
brother of Forecythe Willson, 
the poet. His father, a native 
of Vermont, comes from New 
England ancestors, who were 
sturdy farmers and lumbermen, 
and for many years he was en¬ 
gaged in the wholesale and 
retail lumber business in Ken¬ 
tucky and Indiana. lie was a 
man of strong character and un¬ 
usual capabilities; served as 
school superintendent of Al¬ 
legany county, N. Y., and w as 
for a time postmaster of his 
village. < Originally a Democrat, 
lie was not in favor of slavery, 
and on that account joined tiie 
Republican party, and ulti¬ 
mately settled in Indiana. The 
subject of this sketch received a classical education, 
attending Alfred Academy, Allegany county, 
N. Y., and Harvard College, being graduated at 
the latter in 1869. While at Cambridge he re¬ 
sided with his brother Foreeythe, through wdrom 
he became acquainted w'ith such literary lights 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow 7 , Ralph Waldo Emerson and James 
Russell Lowell. He entered the law 7 office of 
Lothrop, Rishop & Lincoln, and continued his 
legal studies in the office of Harlan & Newman 
of Louisville, Ky. He was admitted to the bar 
of Kentucky in 1870. He continued to be as¬ 
sociated with Judge Harlan, .and four years later 
became his partner, a relationship that con¬ 
tinued until the latter w 7 as made judge of the 
United States supreme eonrt in 1S7S. Mean¬ 
while, in 1S75, he w r as appointed chief clerk of 
the treasury department under Secretary of the 
Treasury Benjamin II. Bristow. lie remained 
here until the secretary’s resignation, and dur¬ 
ing that period his time was fully occupied by 
the arduous details and duties connected with 
the office. Upon Gen. Harlan’s appointment to 
the supreme bench, Mr. Willson formed a part¬ 
nership w 7 ith his brother, Hon. James Harlan, 
under the name of Harlan & Willson. He w 7 as 
a delegate to the Republican national conven¬ 
tions in 1SS4, 1SSS, 1S92 and 1904. In 1SS4 he 
w 7 as Republican nominee for the national con¬ 
gress from the Louisville district, which was 
Democratic, and although he failed of election he 
succeeded in reducing the Democratic majority 
from 8,000 to 3,300. He w 7 as also nominee for 
the same office in 1SS6, 1888 and 1S92. In 1907 
he was nominated by the Republican state eon- 
veution for governor of Kentucky, and was 
elected by a majority of 18,000, a gain of about 
45,000 over the Republican vote of 1903. On 
assuming the office lie found a w 7 ell-organized 
band of law 7 breakers commonly called “ night 
riders,” which had their origin in the desire of 
certain tobacco growers to bring the so-called 
“ Tobacco Trust ” to terms. The growers at¬ 
tempted to pool their supply of tobacco, and hold 
it until the price had been forced up. Those 
w r ho did not pool their crops and hold them un¬ 
til the members of the pool decided a sufficient 
price had been offered were not only threatened 
with having their barns burned, but in many 







cases met wdth bodily harm. Especially in the 
southwestern part of the state barn-burning be¬ 
came an almost nightly occurrence; men were 
dragged from their homes and whipped, and in a 
number of instances murder w 7 as committed. At 
first these acts were tolerated by the people be¬ 
cause their object in raising the price of tobacco 
was successful, and the practice finally spread 
beyond the borders of the state throughout the 
entire cotton district of the south. Gov. Willson 
took a decided stand against the offenders, char¬ 
acterizing them as “ Kentucky anarchists,” and 
threatening enforcement of the law with the aid 
of armed forces. A conference to arrange a 
treaty of sale between the trust and the growers, 
was had, blit no amicable settlement reached. 
An executive act arousing widespread attention 
was his pardoning in April, 1909, of William S. 
Taylor, deposed as governor of Kentucky in 
1900, Charles Finley, John L. Pow 7 ers and others 
indicted for the murder of Gov. William Goebel 
(q. v ). Gov. Willson took a prominent part in the 
governors’ conference to discuss the conservation 
of national resources held at the White House at 
Washington, May 13-15, 1908; and in January 1909, 
the “House of Governors” popularly so-called, 
again met upon his invitation to consider questions 
of interest to the several states. Gov. Willson was 
married July 23, 1S77, to Mary Elizabeth, daughter 
of Gen. James A. Ekin, of the United States army. 



FARNSWORTH, Arthur Latham w 7 as born 
in Kennebunk, Me., Sept. 29, 1849, son of Joseph 
Snow 7 and Judith M. (Stevens) Farnsworth. His 
father was for many years a leading citizen of 
Windsor. Vt., and a descendant of Mathias Farns¬ 
worth, w r ho came from Lancashire, England, ap¬ 
pearing first at Lynn, Mass., in 1657, wffience 
lie moved to Groton, Mass., in 1660. Mr. Farns¬ 
worth obtained his education in the common 
schools of White River Junction and Windsor, 
Vt., and at the academy in West Lebanon. N. 
H. Leaving school at an early age, he became 
a elerk in the store of William H. Goff at White 
River Junction, Vt., where he remained six 
years. From 1865 to 1S72, he w 7 as clerk for Tux- 
bury & Stone, at Windsor, Vt. He then wont to 
Troy, O., and engaged in clerical work for a 
short time, and later to Portsmouth, N. H., 
w 7 here he engaged in the clothing business w r ith 
a partner, Edw'ard L. Fay, under the firm name 
of A. L. Farns vorth & Co. In 1874 he removed 
to Portland, Me., and en¬ 
gaged in the furnishing 
goods business on his own 
account. lie conducted 
the business w 7 ith success 
for eleven years, selling 
out in 1SS5. In 1886 be 
w r as appointed weigher and 
gauger at the Portland 
custom house, and held 
that position for five 
years, making a record for 
efficiency unsurpassed by 
any former incumbent. 

In March, 1892, he was 
elected to the board of 
assessors of Portland for 
three years, the last year 
serving as its chairman. 

His business qualifications 
and good judgment made him a 
officer for the city In 1895 he was ap¬ 
pointed special deputy collector of customs 
for the ports of Portland and Falmouth. In 


valuable 
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these important offices his services had given so 
great satisfaction, that the change in the na¬ 
tional administration did not affect him. Mr. 
Farnsworth is a thirty-second degree Mason, an 
Odd Fellow, a Knight of Pythias, and a member 
of several social clubs. He was married in 
Windsor, Vt., Sept. 20, 1870, to Georgie M., 
daughter of William T. Hawley of that town. 
Two children have been born to them: Arthur 
H., and Myra P., wife of Charles H. Deering. 

HILL, Robert Thomas, geologist, was born 
in Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 11, 185b. He was 
educated in the schools of his native city, 
and graduated at Cornell University in 1S8G. 
He immediately secured a position as as¬ 
sistant paleontologist with the United States 
Geological Survey, with which he has ever 
since been connected, becoming assistant geo¬ 
logist in 1SS8 and geologist in 1SS9. In 
1S91-92 he made investigations of under¬ 
ground waters of arid regions for the govern¬ 
ment, and has been engaged in geological, geo¬ 
graphical and paleontological explorations of 
the southwestern states, as well as Mexico and 
Central America. In 1S95 he co-operated with 
Prof. Alexander Agassiz (q.v.) in exploring and 
studying the problems of geological history and 
origin of land forms in Central America and In 
the West Indies. His explorations of the great 
canyons of the Rio Grande river in 1S9S was 
the first made by civilized man; and since 1900 
he has been making explorations of the Mexican 
plateau and the Windward Islands He served 
as professor of geology at the University of 
Texas in 1S90-91, and since 1902 has been lec¬ 
turer on geology at the University of Michigan. 
Later lie opened an office in New York city as 
consulting geologist and engineer He was ap¬ 
pointed by the National Geographic Society in 
1902 a special commissioner to visit the island 
of Martinique and report upon the volcanic 
eruption that had recently devastated that is¬ 
land. Mr. Hill is a fellow of the American 
Geological Society and the American Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science, a mem¬ 
ber of the American Institute of Mining Engi¬ 
neers, the American Geo¬ 
graphers Association, the 
National Geographic Society, 
the Texas Historical Society, 
and the Engineers Club of 
New York. He is also a 
member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and of 
the Cosmos and Chevy Chase 
clubs of Washington. Be¬ 
sides his numerous state and 
government geological re¬ 
ports, he is the author of: 
“Geology of Cuba,” “ Tbe Istli 
mns of Panama,” “Jamaica, a 
Type Study of the Antilles,” 
published by Harvard Uni¬ 
versity; “Cuba and Porto 
Rico with Other Islands of 
the West Indies,” (1898), special 
articles for the “ Engineering and Alining Journal” 
and the Encyclopedia Britanniea. and popular 
contributions to the “Century,” “World’s Work,” 
“Forum” and other magazines. He was married 
Dec. 28, 1887, to Justina Robinson, of Ware, Mass. 

FABER, [John] Eberhard, manufacturer, 
was born at Steiu, near the city of Nuremberg, 
Germany, Dec. 6, 1S22, son of George Leonard 


Faber, grandson of Anthony William Faber, and 
great-grandson of Caspar Faber, who was the 
original founder of the pencil factory in the 
village of Stein, near Nuremberg, Bavaria, Ger- 
mauy, in 1761. Eberhard Faber came to Amer¬ 
ica in 1849, and established himself in business 
in New York under his own name. In 1861 he 
built the first pencil factory in the United States, 
where he also undertook largely the manufac¬ 
ture of penholders. The factory 
in New York city was destroyed 
by fire in 1872, and a new plant 
was established at Green point, 

Brooklyn, which lias now be¬ 
come one of the largest indus¬ 
tries in the United States, em¬ 
ploying over 1,000 hands, and 
turning out all kinds of lead 
pencils and penholders. This 
factory contains about 180.000 
square feet of floor space. The 
firm of Eberhard Faber operates 
another factory at Newark, N. 

J., for the manufactureot rubber 
bands and rubber erasers. Eber¬ 
hard Faber succeeded with the 
aid of ingenious inventions in 
fitting uj) his factory with new 
improved machinery. lie was 
the first to bring out a pencil 
with a rubber tip attachment, 
and later ou the metal pencil point protector, being 
a metal tube which is placed on the sharpened 
end of a pencil so that it can be carried in the 
pocket without breaking the point. The first 
styles did not contain erasive rubber, but later 
on they were made in connection with a piece 
of erasive rubber placed in the end of the metal 
tube. Mr. Faber was also the first to use the 
nickel plating process on all metal parts used 
in connection with the manufacture of pencils, 
and also penholder tips. He spared ne’ther 
time, trouble nor expense in procuring the best 
graphite, and found the most suitable cedar 
wood with which to make lead pencils in the 
swamps of Florida, where he established a cedar 
saw-mill at Cedar Keys, Fla., a few years after 
the establishment of his factory in New York 
city in 1S61. The mechanical process in the 
manufacture of the present lead pencil as carried 
on at the Eberhard Faber pencil factory, is a 
very interesting one. It is as follows: The 
cedar slats, which are procured from the saw¬ 
mill in the South, are a trifle longer than the 
pencil, in order to allow for any waste in trim¬ 
ming the ends during the process of manufac¬ 
ture, and are made wide enough to manufacture 
six pencils, placed side by side, at one time. It 
takes two of these slats to make six pencils, they 
being first provided with grooves to hold the lead. 
This lead is really a mixture of graphite and 
clay, both of which are first thoroughly cleansed 
by a process of washing, and are ground to the 
finest powder, and finally mixed into a soft 
iaste, then run through a powerful press, through 
which such mixture is pressed through a die 
about the size of tbe lead to be used in the pen¬ 
cils. After the lead is cut into the desired 
length and baked at a great heat in ovens, it 
is ready to be placed in tbe grooves of the cedar 
boards. Two such hoards are glued together 
and then put through shaping machines, which 
turn out the pencil in either the round or hex¬ 
agon shape. These pencils are then trimmed at the 
cuds so that they are equal in length. Tbe next 
process is the sand-papering so as to give them a 
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smooth surface before receiving the polish. The 
polishing is first done by machinery and afterwards 
au extra hand polish is added. After this the ends 
are again trimmed otf neatly and the pencil is ready 
to be stamped in either gold or silver, and packed 
up in the required dozen packages and boxed for 
the trade. Mr. Faber was a mau of great enter¬ 
prise and refinement. He was of a genial and social 
nature, and imbued with a strong sense of honor, 
lie was married duly 1, 1854, to Jeuny, daughter of 
Ludwig llaag of Munich, and had six children. lie 
died in New York city, March 2. 1*79, leaving two 
sons, John Eherhard, and Lot liar \\ . Faber. 4 he 
older son, dropping bis first name, John, succeeded 
his father iu the charge of the business alouoat first, 
but later associated with himself his brother, 
Lothar W. Faber. The factory in Brooklyn 
was incorporated into a company in 1898, and 
styled the “ Eberhard Faber Pencil Comp- 
pany,” of which Mr. Lothar W. Faber is presi¬ 
dent. The latter has entire charge of the fac¬ 
tory, while his older brother, Mr. Eberhard 
Faber, has entire charge of the selling end of 
the business. 

GREEN, John, physician, was born at Wor¬ 
cester, Mass., April 2, 1835, son of James and 
Elizabeth (Swett) Green. His uncle, grand¬ 
father and great-grandfather all 
bore the name of Joliu Green, and 
were all practicing physicians of 
Worcester. Of these the uncle 
(1784-1*05) was probably the most 
uotable, being the founder of the 
first Worcester public library ; he 
was graduated at Brown Univer¬ 
sity in 1804, and in 1820 obtained 
the medical degree from both 
Brown and Harvard. During a 
long and successful practice, he 
accumulated a valuable collection 
of professional and other books, 
comprising 7,000 volumes and this 
he presented to the city of Wor¬ 
cester in 1*59 as a basis for a publie 
library. Dr. John Green, the sub¬ 
ject of this biography, obtaiued 
his early education at Worcester, Mass , and was 
graduated at I larvard College in 1855. 1 larvard gave 
him the degree of B.S. iu 1850, A.51. iu 1859. and 
M.D. iu 1800. During 1855-58 he studied medicine 
at Cambridge, under Profs. Morrill and Jeffries 
Wyman ; and in the latter year took an ex¬ 
amination that made him a fellow of the 
Massachusetts ‘Medical Society. This fellow¬ 
ship permitted him to spend two years in 
European study, after which he settled in 
Boston, Mass Previous to this he had been 
elected a member of the Boston Soeiety 
of Natural History (1S56), and in 1857 he 
was made curator of comparative anatomy. 
In that year also he accompanied Jeffries Wy- 
mau on a scientific expedition to South Amer¬ 
ica. While practicing in Boston he was made 
a member of the Boston Medical Association; 
the Suffolk District Medical Society of which he 
was elected secretary in 1S65; and the Boston 
Society tor Medical Observation (1S63). He 
was appointed physiciau to the Boston Dispen¬ 
sary in 1S62. and surgeon to the same institu¬ 
tion in 1863. During 1S62 he was in the med¬ 
ical service of the Western United States San¬ 
itary Commission, and for a few months held 
the position of acting assistant surgeon in the 
army of the Tennessee. After visiting Europe 
for a second time in 1S65. when he took special 
studies in ophthalmology, he finally settled in 





St. Louis, Mo., in 1866. Here he made a spe¬ 
cialty of the eye and ear, and the most important 
period ot his professional career began. He was 
elected professor ot ophthalmology and otology 
in the St. Louis College of Physicians aud Sur¬ 
geons in 1S68, and three years later was ap¬ 
pointed lecturer ou ophthalmology in the St. 
Louis Medical College, connected with Washing¬ 
ton University. In 1872 he became surgeon to the 
St. Louis Lye aud Ear lnfirmarv, and consulting 
ophthalmic surgeon to the city hospital of St. 
Louis , and in 1874 he was appointed ophthalmic 
surgeou to St. Luke’s hospital there. During 1808- 
71 lie contributed papers to the “Boston Medical 
aud Surgical Journal,” “the American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences,” and “ Baumgarten's St. Louis 
Medical and Surgical Journal.” llis papers have 
also been published iu the transactions of the Amer¬ 
ican ophthalniological and otologieal societies 
and in the reports ot the international ophthal- 
mological congresses. He compiled the notes to 
the American edition of Carter ou the Eye ” 
(1876). He was a delegate to numerous ses¬ 
sions of the American Medical Association. He 
was married Oct. 22, 1S6S, to Harriet Louisa, 
daughter of George W. aud Caroline (Partridge) 
Jones, of Templeton, Mass. 


CADMAN, Samuel Parkes, clergyman, was 
born at Wellington, Shropshire, England, Dec. 19, 
18G4, son of Samuel and Betsy (Parkes) Cadman. 
Ilis father and grandfather were Methodist minis¬ 
ters and preached constantly, blit like many 
other clergymen of their denomination in Great 
Britain, had a second vocation ; in their case, that 
of mine-owners, in which the Cadmau family has 
been engaged for more than 150 years. Dr. Cad- 
man was educated at Richmond College, London 
Uuiversity, where he graduated with houor in 
1889. Iu 1890 lie came to America and after en¬ 
tering the Methodist ministry was assigned to the 
eharge of a church at Millbrook, N. Y. Two 
years later he became pastor of the Central Metho¬ 
dist Church, Yonkers. N. Y., and there his unique 
powers as a preacher and pastor were recognized. 
In 1895 he was assigued tlie difficult task of reor¬ 
ganizing some of the downtown churches iu Man¬ 
hattan, childly the oue well-known as the Central 
Methodist church of New York city and famous 
for having been the scene of great ministers’ labors. 
Here he entered upon the leadership of what be- 
eame known as the “Forward Movemeut.” By 
reason of changes in population this church, now 
known as the Metropolitan 
Temple, located at Seveuth 
Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street, had become reduced 
in membership to about 
sixty. Dr. Cadman was not 
only given the task of re¬ 
organizing this church, but 
there were placed under him 
three other contiguous down¬ 
town churches with four 
assistants and two mission¬ 
aries. The wonderful ability 
of the man was shown in the 
results of his six years’ work, 
during which more than 
sixteeu hundred members 
were added to the churches 
in his parish, and new life 
was infused into every de¬ 
partment. lie preached to a 
twice every Sunday, while 





crowded building 
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meetings, lectures, debates or musical entertain¬ 
ments, all of which were well attended. In 1001 
I)r, Cadman received a call to the Central Congie- 
gational ehnrcli in Brooklyn, N. V., which is one of 
the largest and most successful churches of that 
body in the United States. lie accepted the call 
and began his ministry there in March 1901, and 
during the first fonr years of his incumbency nearly 
1000 were added to the membership of the con¬ 
gregation. All the activities of the church, 
which include two branches, the Uhinese bible 
school, the mission Study Club, the Ladies’ Home 
and Foreign Missionary societies, the Zenana Band, 
the King’s Guild, the Ladies’ Aid Society, the Men's 
Guild, the Young Men’s Club, the Boys’ Civic 
Cl ul) and the Central League, have felt the im¬ 
pulse of the master mind which lias directed all 
their elforts. During the year 1904 the various 
benevolent societies collected $72,043 while the 
pew rents reached the handsome sum ol* $20,181. 
The year previous about $45,000 was given by 
members of the church to outside benevolent and 
charitable objects, notably, the Bedford branch of 
the Y. 31. C. A In line-with this, it was voted 
that the sum of $50,000 be raised for a jubilee 
fund (the fiftieth anniversary occurring in April 
1904), and a large part of this is being devoted to 
the building of a chapel for the Albany Avenue 
branch church. Dr. Cadman isau untiring worker, 
as is shown by the position he lias given the Cen¬ 
tral Church, as a centre of Christian and philan¬ 
thropic work, in Brooklyn borough. The member¬ 
ship of the church includes an unusually large 
number of representative citizens, and the number 
of men who attend its services is a gratifying 
feature. Dr. Cadman is aided by strong boards of 
trustees and deacons, which have done a great 
deal for the excellent financial and spiritual con¬ 
dition of the church. Dr. Cadman’s preaching is 
not of the sensational order, neither is it of the so- 
called evangelistic type, but he has a vital mes¬ 
sage that the masses arc eager to hear. Styling 
himself a conservative-liberal, he believes in those 
assured results of Christian scholarship whose 
investigations arc pursued in a devout and rever¬ 
ent spirit, holding that nothing is to be feared from 
candor aud mental integrity, lie is always lis¬ 
tened to by large audiences, whether he speaks in 
a church or on the public platform, and his serv¬ 
ices as a lecturer are in great demand. In .all 
civic affairs where moral issues become at all promi¬ 
nent the leadership of Dr. Cadman is very marked. 
Thoroughly conversant with all phases of the his¬ 
tory of England and America he brings to the dis¬ 
cussion of social and political problems a wealth of 
intimate historical knowledge which could hardly 
be surpassed. This command of the intellectual 
resources is joined with a readiness of speech and 
of wit which makes him a forec on any platform 
which champions a moral issue. In 1898 he re¬ 
ceived the degree of 1). 1). from both Wesleyan 
University and Syracuse University, lie is a 
trustee of Washington University, Wash.; Wichita 
College. Kansas ; Adolphi College. Brooklyn ; and 
the Brooklyn Institute of Art and Sciences ; aud is 
a member* of the University, Union League and 
Lincoln clubs of Brooklyn* Dr. Cadman was mar¬ 
ried at Buxton, England, Oct. 2, 1888, to Esther 
Lillian, daughter of John Wooding of England, 
and has three children, Frederic Leslie, Marie 
Isabel, and Lillian Esther. 

MARDEN, Orison Swett, editor and author, 
was born at Thornton, N. II., about 1848, son of 
Louis and Martha (Cilley)Marden. lie was left an 
orphan at two and one-half years of age. lie was 
educated in the common schools and at New 


Hampton, (N. II.) Institution, where from the 
start he paid his expenses by his own unaided 
efforts. lie then entered Boston University, where 
he received the degrees of B S., A. B. (1877) and 
A. M. (1879). He was also graduated B. O. from 
the School of Oratory in 1879, 31. D. from the Har¬ 
vard Medical School in 1881, and LL.B. from the 
Boston University Law School in 1882. During 
his five years at the university he managed the 
college boarding club, and during bis summer 
vacations the Ocean View Hotel, Block Island, 
R. I., which accommodates 500 guests. In 1882 he 
went to Europe to continue his studies. On his 
return he engaged in business. For three years 
he was president of the board of trade of Kearney, 
Neh., and in 1894, after some time spent in the 
Black Hills region of South Dakota, he returned to 



Boston. Meantime lie had begun earnest literary 
work, his principal effort being confined to writing 
bonks calculated to encourage yonng people to 
make an earnest endeavor for success iu life He 
lias written: “Pushing to the Front” (1894); 
•*Architects of Fate” (1895); “IIow to Sue 
cecd ” (1896) ; “ Success ” (1897); “The Secret of 
Achievement” (1898); “Cheerfulness as a Life 
Power” (1899); “Character the Grandest Thing 
in the World ” (1899); 

“ Good Maimers and Suc¬ 
cess ” (1900); “The Hour 
of Opportunity” (1900); 

“ Winning Out” (1900) ; 

“ Elements of Business 
Success.’ (1900); “An 
Iron Will”(1901); “Talks 
With Great Workers ” 

(1901) ; “ llow They Suc¬ 
ceeded ” (1901); “ Step¬ 

ping Stones” (1902) ; 

“The Young Man Enter¬ 
ing Business ” (1903); 

“Stories from Life” 

(1904); “ The Making of a 
3Ian ” (1905); “Choosing 
a Career ” (1905); “ Every 
Man a King” (1906); 

Per so n- 
‘ Success 

“The Optimistic Life” (1907); 
‘lie Can who Thinks lie Can ”(1908); “Why 
Grow Old?” (1909) “ Do it to a Finish ” (1909), and 
“Peace, Power and Plenty ” (1909). These books 
have received the highest commendations from 
the press and many prominent men of the day. 
Some of them are used as sehool text books in the 
United States, Italy and Japan, and circulate 
widely in Germany and England. In 1898 he 
founded “Success,” an illustrated monthly maga¬ 
zine for the continuance of the good work thus be¬ 
gun, and he became president of the Success Co. 
By virtue of his able editorship it has obtained a 
wide circulation throughout the United States, 
Canada and some thirty other countries. In 1901 
“The Consolidated Encyclopedic Library” was 
published in ten volumes, with Dr. Marden as 
editor-in-chief. It embodies his ideas as to the 
proper education and development of children and 
the cultivation of success qualities in adults. The 
editor lias secured the contributions of over five 
hundred prominent and successful men and women 
for this great work. Dr. 3Iardcn was married, 
in 1905, to Clara L., daughter of W. T. Evans, of 
Louisville, Ivy. 


“The Power of 
ality” (1906); 
Nuggets”(1900); 




ANGELL, James Rowland, psychologist, was 
born at Burlington. Vt., 3Iay 8, 1869, son of James 
Bnrrill aud Sarah Swope (<?aswell) Angell. Ilis 
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father (q. v.) is the fourth president of the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan. Ilis mother was a daughter of 
Alexis Caswell (q. v.). who w as president of Drown 
University. Ilis first American paternal ancestor 
was Thomas Angell, a native of England, who 
emigrated to the colonies with Roger Williams, 
settling in Providence, R. I. Ilis wife was Alice 
Ashton, and the line of descent is traced through 
their son John, who married Ruth Field; their son 
Thomas, who manned Sarah Brown; their son 
Jeremiah, who married Mary Mnthewson; their 
son Audrew, who married Tabitha Harris; their 
son Charles who married Olive Aldrich, and their 
son Andrew Vldrioh, who married Am}’ Aldrich, 
and who was the grandfather of the subjeet of 
this sketch. Ilis boyhood was spent at Ann Arbor, 
Midi., and lie was graduated at the University of 
Michigan in 1890, where he received the degree 
of A.M. in the following year for work (lone in 
psychology, economics and American history. lie 
took post graduate courses at Harvard University, 
the University of Berlin and the University of 
Halle. In 1893 he was appointed instructor in 
philosophy at the University of Minnesota, and 
one year later became assistant professor of psy¬ 
chology at the University of Chieago, with winch 
he lias ever since been connect ed. In 1904 a special 
department of psychology was established at the 
university, and he was put at its head. His special 
line of work lias been in eonneetion with reaction 
phenomena, with the bodily results of affective 
stimuli, and with tlie localization of sound. Prof. 
Angell is the author of a text-book on psychology, 
which has passed through four editions. He lias 
also published a considerable number of papers on 
general and experimental psychology. He is a 
member of the American Psychological Associa¬ 
tion, was a memjicr of its executive council in 1901, 
and president of the society in 1905. lie was 
married Dec. 18, 1894, to Marion Isabel, daughter 
of Charles L. Watrous of I)es Moines, la., and has 
one son, James Watrous, and one daughter, Marion 
Caswell Angell. 

EARLE, John Walter, merehant, was born at 
Ulysses, Tompkins co. T N. Y., Aug. 31, 1854, son 
of John Thomas and Snsan Margaret (Taylor) 
Earle. His first American ancestor was Benjamin 
Earle, a native of England, w ho emigrated to Pen¬ 
nsylvania and was the first white settler in Luzerne 
eounty. Ilis wife, was Augusta 1 lemming and from 
them the line of descent 
is traced through their son 
Daniel, who was an offieer 
in the war of 1812, and 
who married Dorcas 
Ilale; their son John, who 
married Mehitable Gen- 
niug, and their son John 
Thomas, who was Mr. 
Earle’s father. lie was 
educated in the publie 
schools of Ithaca, N. Y., 
tlie Ithaca Academy, and 
matriculated at Cornell 
University in the class of 
1873. lie was compelled 
to leave college before 
graduating by laek of 
means and he began his 
business career as a clerk 
for the United States Ex¬ 
press Co at Ithaca in 1870. 
In 1877 he entered the employ of William O. 
Wyckoff (q. v.), a court reporter and stenographer, 
who two years previously had become an agent 
for the then newly invented Remington typewriter, 


and after mastering all the details of the business, 
two years later he was sent to Philadelphia to take 
charge of the Remington typewriter business at 
that place. In 1889 Mr. Earle became general 
manager of the Remington type writer business 
for Wyckoff, Seamans A Benedict for Great Britain 
and Ireland, with headquarters in London, England, 
and so successfully did he eonduet the branch office 
there that in 1000 he was given eharge of the en¬ 
tire European business. .Meanwhile in 1893 the 
Union Typewriter Co., was organized,which was 
a consolidation of various typewriter interests, 
and in 1902 Mr. Earle was called home and made 
assistant to the president of the organization. Sub¬ 
sequently lie became vice-president, a position he 
still occupies. Mr. Earle is a director of this com¬ 
pany and alsothe Merchants’ Exchange National 
Rank of New York. He is also a member of the 
Chamber of Coiuineree, the Union League Club, 
Cornell Club, and Hardware Club of New York, 
and the Union League Club of Brooklyn. While 
residing in London he was chairman of the Amer¬ 
ican Society in 1899-1900, of which he was one of the 
founders. Mr. Earle was married April 17, 1879, 
to Rita Carr, daughter of William Mack of Itlniea, 
N. Y., and has three sons, Charles W., Harold A. 
and Donald W. Earle. 

WOOD, Henry A. Wise, inventor, was born in 
New York, March 1, 180(3 son of Fernando, and 
Alice F. (Mills) Wood, and a descendant of Henry 
Wood, who came to America about 1040, and set¬ 
tled at Peashore and Woodbury, N. J., and later 
aeted as William Penn’s agent among the Indians. 
Ilis father (q. v.), was one of 
the most, prominent men in 
New York eity, serving as 
mayor for three terms, and 
representing his state in con¬ 
gress for twenty years. The 
son was educated at Media 
(Pa.) College, and in 1883 
entered the employ of the 
Campbell Printing Press & 

Manufacturing Co., where he 
served in all departments 
until he readied the position 
of president, an office he 
still (1910) holds. lie is 
president also of the Wood 
A Nathan Company. Even 
as a boy he had developed 
a high degree of scientific 
knowledge and mechanical 
ingenuity, and his love for 
machinery of the printing 
art crystalized the inventive faeulty already so 
strong within him. He has invented many valuable 
things in eonneetion with printing and allied ma¬ 
chinery, and since 1890 has been granted upwards 
of fifty patents, and the present state of development 
of the printing press is due in no small part to his 
ideas. Ilis most important invention, however, is 
tlie ‘ 1 autopiate,” an automatic machine which has 
entirely replaced hand labor for casting and finish¬ 
ing printing plates used by newspapers. These 
plates are east in metal from papier-maehe mat¬ 
rices, which, being page size, bear an exact imprint 
of every line, letter, and picture contained in the 
original form of type. From these plates the news¬ 
paper page is printed, as it was formerly from 
forms of type set by hand. Four hours of labor by 
the old method were enough to exhaust strongmen, 
where heavy, hot plates and ladles of molten"metal 
were handled over and over again by the workmen, 
under cirenmstanees of great hardship. Now, all 
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that is necessary is to feed in papier-mache mat¬ 
rices. and start the machine, which thereupon pro¬ 
ceeds to deliver completely east and finished metal 
plates, weighing about fifty pounds each, at the 
rate of four a minute. By the old method such a 
plate was obtained in a minute and a half. It is 
stated by the New York “ World/’ the; second paper 
to use the autoplate, that the machine cuts dowm 



the time of newspaper production to such an extent 
that no paper using the old process could even at¬ 
tempt to make the time that modern conditions de¬ 
mand. Six years of incessant labor, during which 
his failures were legion, were spent by Mr. Wood 
in solving the problems of automatic stereotypy. 
Unlike the type-setting machine, and other labor- 
saving devices, the autoplate is the only apparatus 
displacing hand-labor in the printing art which 
has not met with violent opposition from the 
unions and been the cause of costly and protracted 
strikes. Having privately constructed his machine 
Mr. Wood first brought it to the attention of the 
unions as a practical operating device, ready to be 
put to work; one which must be reckoned with; and 
after a long course of negotiations, temperately and 
patiently conducted, induced themnot only to accept 
the innovation and recommend the general adoption 
of the machine, but to place it under their own pro¬ 
tection as well. Thus, notwithstanding the fact 
that attended by but three men it was capable of 
performing the work of eighteen, the antoplatc be¬ 
came the first labor-saving device to be introduced 
by organized labor itself. Rated as an inventor of 
brilliant imaginative powers, Mr. Wood lias a com¬ 
plete mastery of the science of mechanics, is direct 
in his methods of work, and is possessed of an ex¬ 
traordinary indomitability of purpose which en¬ 
ables him easily to carry out the most difficult un¬ 
dertakings; but unlike most inventors, he is an as¬ 
tute business man and himself conducts the various 
enterprises with which he is connected. An author 
as well as an inventor, his books have been well 
received by critics and the reading public. Of the 
poems in bis first volume, “Fancies” (1903), the 
Boston “Transcript ” said: “ Completely unconven¬ 
tional, if not absolutely original and thought-com¬ 
pelling . . . the pen which wrote ‘The Forge/ 
4 1 Am the Present/ and ‘ The Building of the Rose ' 
evidently is in the hand of one w r hois already a poet 
and a philosopher.” llis other publications are 
“The Book of Symbols ” (1904)and “ A Philosophy 
of Success ” (1905). Mr. Wood is a member of the 
New York Yacht and Ardslcy clubs, and of the 
American Geographical Society. He was married in 
1891, to Elizabeth Ogden, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Brower, of New York city, and has 
one daughter, Elizabeth Brower Wood. 

DE MOSS, Mary Hissem, singer, was born at 
California, Ivy., July 27, 1871, daughter of Martin 


Luther and Rachel (Galloway) Hissem, and a de¬ 
scendant of Martin Hissem, a native of Germany, 
who came to America early in theseveuteeiith cen¬ 
tury and settled in Westmoreland county, Pa. Ilis 
son Levi, born in Pennsylvania in 1810, removed to 
Kentucky in 1870, and his sou, Martin L., was the 
father of the subject of this sketch. She also 
traces her descent from Andrew Galloway, her 
great-grandfather, a native of Scotland, who 
settled in Baltimore, Md., early in the seventeenth 
century. Mrs. de .Moss was educated in the public 
schools of New Richmond, ()., and having de¬ 
veloped vocal powers at an early age she was sent 
to the College of Music in Cincinnati, O.. and w as 
graduated there in 1893. While at this college she 
gave instruction in singing, and remained until 
1895, having received a scholarship for the voice, 
and taking a tw r o years’ post-graduate course. 
Iler first position was as soloist at Christ Episcopal 
Church in Cincinnati. In 1900, she removed to 
New York city and became soloist at the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. Probably no singer 
of recent years has made more rapid strides in the 
oratorio and concert field than Mrs. de Moss, who 
since her debut before a New York audience lias 
steadily forged to the front, until she lias* become 
known as one of the best equipped sopranos in 
America. She has sung under the baton of 
Theodore Thomas, Walter Damrosch, Emil Paur, 
Victor Herbert, and Frank van der Stueken, and 
in 1898 she made a tour to the Pacific coast, w-ith 
the New York Symphony orchestra under Frank 
Damrosch. Her voice is a clear soprano of excel¬ 
lent quality, full of mellowness, with almost un¬ 
limited powder in the upper register, brillant in 
tone, elastic in quality, and always under control. 
II. E. Krchbiel, musical critic of the 41 New York 
Tribune/’ has referred to her as “a sympathetic 
personage wdth a voice at once lovely in quality, 
flexible and penetrating, a taste that seems the 
fruit of musicianly ins¬ 
tincts,” and although but 
a few years before the 
public she has already 
reached the very first 
rank of American singers. 

She has appeared as 
leading soloist at the 
Worcester Musical Fes¬ 
tival, the Cincinnati May 
Festival and the Beth¬ 
lehem, Pa., Bach Festi¬ 
vals. She has also sung 
witli the Boston Ilandel 
and Haydn, and Apollo 
clubs, the Apollo Club of 
Chicago, the St. Cecelia 
Society of Boston, and 
with the Boston Sym¬ 
phony, the Cincinnati 
Symphony, the New 
York Symphony, Phila¬ 
delphia Symphony, St. 

Louis Symphony, Pitts¬ 
burg Symphony, Brook¬ 
lyn Symphony and the Baltimore Symphony or¬ 
chestras. She w as married at New r port, Ky., March 
29, 1894, to Lacy M. de Moss. 

GOULD. Frederic Alvah, clergyman, was 
bom at Woolwich, Sagadahoc county, Me., Jan. 
29, 1852, son of Rodney and Statira P. (Ward) 
Gould, and a descendant of Jarvice Gould, who 
came to Plymouth, Mass., in the Elizabeth in 
1035. Ilis family removed to Norwralk, Ohio, 
in 1808, and he attended the public schools in 
that town. He entered the Ohio W r esleyan Uni- 
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versity in 1871, took high rank as a scholar, 
and was graduated in 1877 with the degree of 
A.II. Meantime he had studied theology, and 
in September, 1877, he began his pastoral labors 
at Shiloh, Ohio, in the north Ohio conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, llis next 
charge was at Ilayesville, Ohio, where he re¬ 
mained for two years; 
from there he went to 
Gambier; two years 
later to Cleveland : 
thence to Oberlin (three 
years), Elyria (four 
years), Cleveland (three 
years), Mansfield (seven 
years), and in 1002 to 
Jamestown, N. Y., 
taking charge of the 
First. Church. lie is 
now (1910) pastor of 
Grace Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church at Wor¬ 
cester, Mass. Baldwin 
University conferred 
upon him the degrees 
of A. M. and 1). I)/ Dr. 
Gould is a close ob¬ 
server of hu ma n natu re. 
He has made a special 
study for years of sociological subjects, especially 
the labor, temperance and charities questions. lie 
lias one of the largest libraries of an v minister in his 
church, and has on file a clipping department which 
has but few equals. As a preacher, he is clear, 
practical, logical, forceful and resourceful ; original 
in manner and apt in illustration. As a pastor he 
is diligent, looking carefully after all the interests 
of his church. lie is a man of one work, absorbed 
in his calling, and preeminently successful. lie 
was married at Arcadia, Ohio. May 12, 1880, to 
Alice, daughter of Albert E. Miller. Ilis wife is a 
graduate of < Mii<> Wesleyan University ; a woman 
of rare social nature, and an accomplished musician. 
They have two children, Miriam and Kenneth 
Gould. 

BAKER, Purley Albert, clergyman, was born 
in Liberty township, Jackson eo., Ohio, April 10, 
1858, son of Albert, and Marinda (Byron) Baker. 
Ilis father died when the son was an infant and 
four years later his mother married Robert Harper, 
a farmer with five children. At the age of ten 
years betook upon his young shoulders the respon¬ 
sibility of making his own living. lie worked 
upon farms for seven years, and obtained such 
scanty education as afforded by the common 
schools in the country. One day he strayed into 
a revival meeting at "Williamsport, O., held in a 
Methodist church, and was converted. Within a 
short time he held five offices in the church — 
class leader, Sunday-school superintendent, Sun¬ 
day-school teacher, steward, and janitor. .Mean¬ 
while he attended the village school at Williams¬ 
port, taught school, and paid his way in the 
Normal school at Xenia, O., and then read law 
with Judge Samuel Courtw right of Circlcville, O. 
Mr. Baker has always been an earnest student, and 
lias collected a well-selected library. He entered 
the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal church at 
the age of twenty-five, served two years on the 
Jasper circuit, and four years on the Racine circuit. 
Five years were spent in charge of Grace Church, 
at Gallipolis; and two years in charge of the 
Third Street Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Columbus, O. All his pastoral work has been 
done in the bounds of the Ohio conference, where 
he was born. This same conference appointed 
him to the w ork of the Anti-saloon League in 1896 



and a master of details. 


first as field secretary, and tw r o months later as 
superintendent of the Cleveland district. About a 
year afterward he w as elected state superintendent 
of the Ohio Anti-saloon League, w hich position he 
held until Dee. 10, 1903, when he was elected 
general superintendent of the American Anti- 
saloon League to succeed Howard II. Russell, the 
founder of the movement. Ilis successful leader¬ 
ship of the work in Ohio gave him such prom¬ 
inence throughout the country, that when a new' 
leader for the larger field w as to be chosen, his 



w as the only name considered, and his election to 
this responsible position was unanimous. Mr. 
Baker is a man who loses sight of himself in the 
course of his work. Instead of egotism, he has 
faith in tireless effort; instead of desiring notice 
for the league w'orkers individually, he desires 
that the league shall earn 
notice by honest accomplish¬ 
ment. He instantly recog¬ 
nizes and unflinchingly meets 
any foe large enough to be 
harmful; w hile on the other 
hand, a snarling personal 
enemy he does not even see. 

He believes the conflict be¬ 
tween church and saloon to be 
more important than any man 
or body of men ; and fur¬ 
thermore, he believes impli¬ 
citly that the church will 
ultimately win. Ilis strongest 
characteristics are common 
sense, honesty, courage and 
persistency. .Mr. Baker was 
married at Washington Court 
House, ()., Aug. 27, 1884, 
to Lillie I. daughter of Dr. P. J. Greene, of 
Bloomville, O. 


BURNETT, Henry Lawrence, soldier and 
lawyer, was born in Youngstown, O., Dec. 26, 
18;)8, son of Henry and Nancy (Jones) Burnett, 
and a descendant of Thomas Burnett, who came 
from England and settled first in Lynn, Mass., and 
later in Southampton, L. I. Among his anc estors 
are William Burnett, colonial governor of New 
York and New' Jersey (1720-28), and Dr. William 
Burnett, a member of the Continental eongress of 
1776, and a surgeon-general in the revolutionary 
army. General Burnett’s grandfather was Samuel 
Burnett, who contributed largely of his fortune 
to the American cause, and after that struggle 
settled in the wilderness of Ohio, wdiere he estab¬ 
lished a home and renew ed his fortune. Henry L. 
Burnett w as educated at Chester Academy, where 
he was a fellow'-stndent w ith James A. Garfield. 
Later he attended Hiram Institute under Garfield's 
tutelage, and after graduating at the Ohio State 
and National Law Sehool was admitted to the bar 
in 1860. He began his practice at Warren, O. At 
the outbreak of the civil w’ar, he enlisted as a 
private in the 2nd Ohio cavalry, and was elected a 
captain upon its organization, lie served under 
Col. Doubleday, in Missouri, takingactivepart in the 
battles of Carthage and Fort Wayne, also making 
the expedition of the Union forces into Cherokee 
county through Arkansas and the Indian Territory. 
He served under Burnside in the Knoxville cam 
paign, and was promoted through the various 
ranks to brigadier-general. In 1863 he W'as ap¬ 
pointed judge advocate of the Ohio and Northern 
departments and assigned to the Army of the 
Cumberland, lie managed the “ Hurtt ” case, the 
“Indiana conspiracy ” and the notorious “ Chicago 
conspiracy ”, in w hich the defendants and witnesses 
were brought to Ciucinuhti in order to secure his 
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services. While making the dosing address in 
this case, a telegram from See. Stanton summoned 
him to Washington to take part in the trial of 
President Lincoln’s assassins, lie took charge of 
the investigation relating to the assassination, pre¬ 
pared the testimony for the trial, and was one of 
the judge-advocates on the trial. Gen. llurnett 
published papers completely 
refuting the slanders against 
Gen. Hancock and Judge 
llolt ill which they were 
charged with refusing to 
serve on Mrs. Surratt a 
habeas corpus and of sup¬ 
pressing or withholding the 
recommendation to mercy. 
In 1865 Gen. Burnett resigned 
from the army and engaged 
in the practice of law, lirst in 
Cincinnati, ()., and later in 
New York eity. lie was for 
a time associated attorney and 
counsel for the Erie mil road. 
In general practice, lie was 
associated in turn with Judge 
Emott. Benjamin II. Bristow, 
William Peet and William S. 
Opeyke, and Edward B. Whitney. He was 
eonnsel for the English stockholders of the 
Emma Mine, and in the ease of the Rutland 
Railway Co. against Gov. Paige of Vermont. lie 
was for eight years C. S. attorney for the southern 
district of New York. lie was a commander of 
the military order of the Loyal Legion ; president 
of the Ohio Society ; member of the Metropolitan, 
Union and Republican clubs and of the Century 
and the Bar associations. He was married in 185!) 
to a daughter of Judge Benjamin F. llofTman, 
law partner of Gov. David Todd ; she died in 1851. 
lie was again married in 1867, to Sarah G. Lansing 
who died in 1877, and again in 1881, to Agnes 
Suffern, daughter of Edward N. Tailer. 



HARRIMAN, Hiram Putnam, jurist, was 
born in Grovelaiul, Mass., Feb. 6, 1846, youngest 
son of Samuel and Sally Adams (Hilliard) Ilarri- 
nian His great-grandfather, Moses llarriniaii of 
Bradford (now Groveland), was a lieutenant in the 
revolutionary war, and his grandfather, also named 
Moses, w r as a farmer in Georgetown. Judge Ilar- 
riman attended the public schools of his birthplaee 
and Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. II., and in 1860 
was graduated at Dartmouth College, after the 
usual four years’ course. He then entered the 
Albany Law School and was graduated there with 
the degree of LL. B. in 1870. lie was admitted to 
the New York bar the same year. He continued 
his legal studies with Jeremiah P. Jones, of 
Haverhill, Mass., and being admitted-to the Essex 
county bar began active practice in Welltleet, Barn¬ 
stable county, in the autumn of 1870. He soon 
gained a high standing in his eliosen profession, 
and for many years was recognized as one of its 
leaders. In June, 1882, he was appointed judge of 
the court of probate and insolvency for Barnstable 
county and tilled that ollice with great credit, and 
satisfaction, resigning after twenty years’ service 
on account of the increasing private practice. 
During tlie illness of Judge McKim in 1802, Judge 
Ilarriman also presided over tlie probate and in¬ 
solvency court of Suffolk county for eight months, 
and in i894, owing to the illness of Judge Brooks, 
lie w r as called upon to discharge the duties of pro 
bate for the county of Middlesex, and lie continued 
in this capacity until Judge Brooks’ death and the 
appointment of his successor. During the autumn 


of 1894 and for a considerable period thereafter lie 
acted as judge of probate and insolvency for Norfolk 
eounty. As a lawyer, Judge Ilarriman built up a 
large general praetice extending not only over 
Barnstable county but also throughout all east¬ 
ern Massachusetts, llis industry and ability, his 
sound judgment, tine legal qualities aud manly 
character gave him a wide reputation which was 
materially augmented by his long and arduous 
services on the probate bench. The volume of 
w ork he performed during the last years of his life 
was astonishing, for besides attending to the probate 
and insolvency matters for the counties of Barn¬ 
stable and Norfolk, he was carrying on a success¬ 
ful law practice. In 1894 he opened a law ofliec in 
Boston. Many of the young lawyers in Boston 
served their apprenticeship in the olliee of Judge 
Ilarriman from this time on, among them being 
Frederick J. Daggett, G. Philip AVardner, llarry 
E. Perkins, John F. Neal and Guy Andrews Ilam. 
During the last year of his life he took into partner¬ 
ship his nephew, Harry E. Perkins, which con¬ 
tinued until Iris death. In insolvency and pro¬ 
bate law, Ire had a wide experience, and was 
generally recognized as an authority, being often 
retained’as senior counsel in eases in that line of 
especial intrieacy or difficulty. IP* was associated 
with George O. Shattuek as counsel for the plaint¬ 
iff in the celebrated ease of Chester Snow vs. John 
B. Alley (144, 151 and 156 Mass. Reports), in which 
Ambrose A. Rannev, Judge John \V. Hammond, 
Col. Robert G. lngersoll, Judge James M. Morton 
and lion. Ilosea M. Knowlton were arrayed as 
eonnsel for the defendant. He was counsel for the 
Cape. Cod division of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroad, also counsel for the towns of 
Falmouth, Harwich and Well licet and for a num¬ 
ber of banks in Barnstable county, lie was a trustee 
of tlie Savings Bank at Welltleet, a Royal Arcli 
Mason, a member of the Boston Art Club, and a 
member of the standing committee, of the South 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church of Boston. In 
1900 lie received the honorary degree of LL. I)., 
from Gale College, Galesville, AVis. As a citi¬ 
zen, lie was public-spirited 
liberally encouraging every 
promised general bene¬ 
fit and advancement. 

Judge Ilarriman was 
married Sept. 20. 1870, 
to Betsey Franklin, 
daughter of George 
W. and Ruth II. Clif¬ 
ford Nickerson of East 
Harwich, Mass., and 
resided in Welltleet 
until 1891, when he 
removed to Boston, 
thence in 1899 to Brook¬ 
line, where he resided 
until his death. He 
died at his summer 
home, AY ell fleet, Cape 
Cod, Mass., Sept. 21, 

1997, and w r as survived 
by his widow and one 
daughter, Olivia Clif¬ 
ford. a graduate of 

Radcliffe. 1900, who afterward became the wife of 
llervey Foster Arnrington, of Boston. One other 
daughter, Lnna Olivia, died on March 14, 1875. 

BAKER, AYilliam Henry, telegrapher, was 
born in Buffalo, N. Y., April 13, 1855, son of 
Horace G. and Alary Frances (Goner) Baker. 
In 1857 his parents returned to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
their former home, and there the son was edn- 


and enterprising, 
movement whieh 
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oated in the local schools. He found employ¬ 
ment at the age of fourteen as an office boy in 
a law office in New York eity, and later entered 
the service of a commission house. In the fol¬ 
lowing year (1870) he was taken into the office 
of Albert B. Chandler, then superintendent of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., and was 
soon afterward assigned to a clerkship in the 
office of Gen. Eckert, who was general superin¬ 
tendent of the company. In that capacity he 
had charge of the accounts and other important 
details connected with the territory monopolized 
by the company’s lines in eastern New York 
and a portion of Vermont. In 1S75, when Jay 
Gould obtained control of the Atlantic and Pa¬ 
cific Telegraph Co., Air. Baker’s services were 
sought by the new management. lie was em¬ 
ployed in various capacities by the Atlantic and 
Pacific company, as transfer clerk, cashier, and 
secretary, bolding the last during 1878-84, when 
the Vanderbilts purchased the Gould interests in 
the corporation. In 1884 Mr. Gould recovered 
control of the Western Union, and the great con¬ 
solidation of telegraph interests took place, and 
Mr. Baker returned to the service of that com¬ 
pany, retaining his office as secretary of the At¬ 
lantic and Pacific. In 18S5 he became secretary 
of the American Electric Manufacturing Co., 
but this connection proved disappointing, al¬ 
though in it he gained a knowledge of electric 
and other machinery, which eventually he found 
to be materially valuable. On resigning this 
position he bought a membership in the New 
York Stock Exchange and was engaged in the 
brokerage business for about two years. In 
1887 he disposed of his interests there to enter 
the service of the Metropolitan Telephone Co., as 
assistant to the president, Theodore N. Vail. In 
the fall of 1889, he became vice-president of the 
Postal Telegraph Cable Co. t and in 1S96, the gen¬ 
eral manager of the company. His duties em¬ 
brace general charge of the arrangement, dis¬ 
cipline and conduct of the details of the tele¬ 
graph business, including mechanics and elec¬ 
trical science, legislature, litigation and patents. 
Associated for nearly a third of a century with 
many of those who in the financial circles of 
the United States have attained eminence, he 
is recognized as having promoted in a great 
measure the best interests of the corporation 
with which he is connected. He is possessed 
of ready tact, judgment which is rarely at fault, 
and a sense of discipline which not unkindly 
exacts a wise observance of duty from subordi¬ 
nates. His courteous manner is recognized by 
all who come in contact with him, while his 
genuine sympathy with the rank and file of the 
service make him one of the most popular men 
in the telegraph business. He is a director of 
the American District Telegraph Co. of Phila¬ 
delphia, New York Quotation Co., Otis Elevator 
Co., Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. of Texas; is 
president, general manager and director of the 
Postal District Messenger Co.; is vice-president 
and director of the Commercial Union Telegraph 
Co., and president and director of the Sprague 
Elevator Co. Mr. Baker was married in Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1877, to Emma A., daughter 
of Gen. Edward B. Fowler, the war colonel of the 
“ fighting 14th ” regiment. They have one daugh¬ 
ter, Ethel Baker. 

COCHRANE, Edward Gilbert, general sup¬ 
erintendent of the Eastern Division of the 
Postal-Telegraph Cable Co., was born at Argyle, 
Washington co., N. Y. Feb. 23, 1853, son of 
Abram Gibson and Celia (Gilbert) Cochrane. 


His great-grandfather, David Cochrane, appears 
in the history of Londonderry, Vt., in the spring 
of 1772. lie had eomc from Londonderry, N. 
II., which possibly was his birth place, though 
lie may have been like his father, a native of t he 
north of Ireland. Ilis sou Edward was mar¬ 
ried to Esther Gibson, and their son Abram 
Gibson was the father of Edward G. Cochrane. 
As one of the Green Mountain Boys, David 
Cochrane had a share in the important events 
that resulted in the establishment of Vermont 
as an independent commonwealth. Mr. Coch¬ 
rane was educated at the Academy in Green¬ 
wich, N. Y., and at Bryant & Stratton’s Com¬ 
mercial College at Troy, 

N. Y. Ilis first business 
position was in a general 
store in Schuylcrville, N. 

Y. , where he had a clerk¬ 
ship. lie was subse¬ 
quently employed in a 
drug-store in the same 
place, and about that time 
lie began the study of te¬ 
legraphy, though lie soon 
abandoned this for the 
study of law. In 1879 he 
removed to New York 
eity to enter the service of 
the Bell Telephone Co. 

Ilis ability w r as quickly 
recognized by bis em¬ 
ployers, and only five 
years later was recog¬ 
nized by another company, 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., which called 
him into its service as city superintendent. In 
1894 he w f as made district superintendent and 
in 1899 general superintendent of the eastern 
division, with headquarters at New York, lie was 
married at Schuylerville, Saratoga co., N. Y., 
Sept. 10, 1873, to Anna Emerson, daughter of 
Seth K. Lawrcnee of that place, and had two 
children: Dr. Frank Lawrence Cochrane and Irene 
MacGregor, wife of E. B. MeLean of Iloosic Falls, 
N. Y. He died at Manchester Vt., Sept. 27, 
1909. 

KINSMAN, Frederick Joseph, third V. E. 
bishop of Delaware, was born at Warren, O., Sept. 
27, 1868, son of Frederick and Mary Louisa (Marvin) 
Kinsman. Ilis first American ancestor was Robert 
Kinsman who came from Northamptonshire, Eng¬ 
land in 1635 and settled at Ipswich, Mass. The 
line of descent is traced through his son Robert, 
who married Mary Borman ; their son Robert, who 
married Rebecca Burley ; their son Jeremiah, who 
married Sarah Thomas ; their son John, who 
married Rebecca Perkins, and their son Frederick 
Kinsman, who married Cornelia Pease, and was the 
grandfather of the subjeet of this sketch. Bishop 
Kinsman was educated at St. Paul’s School, Con¬ 
cord, X. II., and at Kcble College, Oxford, where 
he was graduated in 1894, and received the M, A. 
degree in 1898. lie was ordained deacon of the 
Episcopal church in 1895, and priest the following 
year. During 1895-97 he was master of St. Paul’s 
School at Concord ; was reetor of St. Martin’s 
Church, New r Bedford, Mass., until 1900 ; the three 
following years professor of ecclesiastical history at 
the Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., 
and during 1903-08 held the same professorship in the 
General Theological Seminary in New York. On 
June 3, 1908, lie was elected bishop of the Episcopal 
diocese.of Delaware at the annual diocesan conven¬ 
tion. He received the degree of D.I) from Ber¬ 
keley Divinity School in 1909. lie is unmarried. 
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PHILIPSE (originally Felypse or Felypsen), 
Frederick, landed proprietor, was born at Bols- 
ward, Friesland, Holland, in 1020, son of Freder¬ 
ick and Margaret (Dacres) Pliilipse. Ilis mother 
was ail Englishwoman. In 1047 he emigrated 
to New Amsterdam (New York), where he 
worked as a carpenter, and aided in the erection 
of the Old Dutch Church. Later he gave up 
his trade and engaged in commerce with the 
East and West Indies and in barter with the 
Five Nations, as well as in the slave trade, while 
he derived not a little income from piratical 
expeditions in which he was a silent partner. 
Eventually lie was considered the richest mail 
in the city, and was nicknamed “ the Dutch 
Millionaire.’’ Gov. Stuyvcsant granted him 
city lots; the British government extensive 
tracts of land ; and the Indians sold him other 
real estate. By 1G93 he was in possession of a 
broad strip extending from Spuyten Duyvil to 
the Croton river, and formally incorporated a por¬ 
tion of this as the manor of Philipseborough, 
embracing the present town of Yonkers and 150 
acres of land. lie also founded Fredericksbor- 
ongli or Sleepy Hollow, covering 240 square 
miles, where he built castle Pliilil ise for protec¬ 
tion from the savages, and opposite it built in 
1009 a church, that is now the oldest in New 
York state. This was the beginning of Tarry- 
town, although the first squatter settlements 
in the vicinity were erected by Dutch farmers 
as early as 1045. It retained the name of its 
founder until some time after 1754, when it be¬ 
came known as Tarrytown. Pliilipse possessed 
other holdings in New Jersey. Tactfully avoid¬ 
ing political controversies, he was the friend of 
every royal governor from Andros to Bellomont, 
and for twenty years he was a member of the 
governor's council, resigning to escape removal 
for complicity in piratical cruises. Two mar¬ 
riages augmented his fortune. The first was in 
1002 to Margaret Harden brook, widow of Pie- 
trus Pudolplms deVries, a rich merchant. This 
lad}', who continued the business of her first 
husband, made frequent voyages to Holland as 
supercargo of her own ships. She had one child, 
Maria de Vries, whom Pliilipse adopted, nam¬ 
ing her Eva Pliilipse, who became the wife of 
Jacobus Van Cortlnndt. Ilis wife having jjied, 
Frederick Pliilipse was married, Nov. 30, 1002, 
to Catharine, daughter of Ololf Stevenson Vail 
Cortlandt, and widow of John Derval, merch¬ 
ant. There was no issue of this union. Fred¬ 
erick's children were Philip, Adolphus, Anna 
and Ronibout, the last of whom died in infancy. 
Anna was married to Philip French, and to her 
and to Eva he left his New York city and New 
Jersey property. Philip died about 1002, leaving 
an infant son, Frederick. To this grandson and 
to bis own son, Adolphus, Pliilipse left the 
manor of Phil ipse borough. Adolphus died be¬ 
fore Frederick came of age, willing his share to 
the latter, who thus became the second lord of 
the manor. Frederick Pliilipse, first, died in 
New York city, Nov. G, 1702. 

PHILIPSE, Frederick, jurist, and second 
lord of the manor of Philipseborougli, N. Y., was 
born on the island of Barbadoes, in 1095, son 
of Philip and Maria (Sparks) Pliilipse, and grand¬ 
son of Frederick Pliilipse, first lord. Ilis 
mother was a daughter of Gov. Sparks of Bar¬ 
badoes. Having been left an orphan at the age 
of five lie was sent to England to be educated 
by liis mother’s family, and lived there until early 
manhood. On returning to America he enlarged 
and beautified the manor house and entertained 
lavishly there. Ilis aristocratic appearance and 


courtly manners caused him to be styled by his 
tenants and neighbors, Lord Pliilipse. He was 
a devoted member of the Church of England, 
and founded St. John's Church at Yonkers. He 
occupied the bench of the court leet and the 
court baron at Philipseborougli ; served in the 
assembly 1720-51 ; was third judge of the su¬ 
preme court of the province 1731-33, and second 
judge 1733-51 ; also judge of the court of com¬ 
mon pleas 1735-51. lie was married to Joanna, 
daughter of Lieut. Gov. Anthony Brockliolst, 
by whom he had ten children. His daughter 
Susanna became the wife of Col. Beverly Robin¬ 
son, and her sister Mary, of Major Roger Morris 
(see Morris, Mary Pliilipse). His son Frederick, 
born in New York city. Sept P2, 1720, was grad¬ 
uated at Kings College ; served in the assembly ; 
was a captain of dragoons in the British army; 
was imprisoned for loyalty to the crown by Wash¬ 
ington's orders, but was paroled and left New 
York with the British troops in 1783. The 
manor was confiscated in 1770, but the British 
government allowed him .€02,000 in compensa¬ 
tion. The manor-house was bought by the mu¬ 
nicipal authorities of Yonkers in 1807 for use as 
their headquarters. Frederick Pliilipse the sec¬ 
ond died in New York city iu 1751 : his son died 
at Chester. England, April 30. 1785, and was 
buried in the cathedral church. 

WELBOURN, Oclasco Carlos, physician, 
was born near New Paris, O., Jan. 28. 1871, son 
of Edward Lawrence and Martha Lavimi (Jones) 
Wei 1 m>u rn. both natives of Ohio. His paternal 
grandfather, < leorge Welbouru, was a native of 
Lincolu, England, and a direct descendant of 
John of Welbouru. Ilis early education wasob- 
tained in the public schools of Union City, Ind. 
Later he was graduated 
Sc. B. at Bethany College, 

Bethany, W. Va., and M. 

D. at the Eclectic Medical 
Institute of Cincinnati, O.. 
in 1801. He commenced 
practicing at Union City, 

Iml., but in 1804, removed 
to Long Beach, Cal. where 
he actively engaged in the 
practice of medicine. In 
1890 he began a two years’ 
tour of the world, and in 
Paris he took a special 
course in operative gyneco¬ 
logy under the celebrated 
Dr. Samuel Pozzi. He also 
worked in England under 
the eminent surgeon, Mr. 

Charles Stonham. Upon 
his return to California in 
1901, Dr. Welbouru located 
in Los Angeles and became 
identified with the Deaconess Hospital as 
medical director. Having made a special study 
of hospitals while traveling, the plans for a new 
building were drawn according to bis sug¬ 
gestions, and he personally supervised the furnish¬ 
ing and the equipment of the same. Besides 
being medical director, lie is a member of the 
stall, having charge of the department of 
operative gynecology. Dr. Welbouru is espe¬ 
cially interested in the progress of eclecticism 
and lias done much toward bringing about a 
more complete organization of the eclectic school 
of medicine in Southern California. He oc¬ 
cupies the chairs of major surgery and gyneco¬ 
logy in the Los Angeles Eclectic Policlinic, and 
is editor of the Los Angeles “ Journal of Eclectic 
Medicine.” He is a member of the National 
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Eclectic Medical Association, ex-president of the 
State Eclectic Medical Society, ex-president of 
the Southern California Eclectic Medical As¬ 
sociation. and a member of the Los Angeles 
County Eclectic Medical Society. He has writ¬ 
ten articles on scientific subjects and on his 
travels for the press, but as yet none of his 
writings have been printed in book form. His 
specialty is gynecology. 



BISHOP, Charles R., manufacturer, was born 
at Glenridge, N. J., Jan. 19, 1835, son of James 
and Elizabeth (Sims) Bishop, both natives of 
England. His parents, came to America, in 
1832, and in 1848 his father established at 
Newark, N. J. , the Bishop Steel works, where 
he turned out such specialities as clasps, frames, 
and ornaments, for pocketbooks, portemonnaies, 
etc. The son received 
a public school educa¬ 
tion, and at the age of 
sixteen began liis busi¬ 
ness career as his father’s 
assistant. A branch of¬ 
fice having been estab¬ 
lished in New York city, 
he assumed its manage¬ 
ment as salesman and 
buyer, ably conducting 
operations there for 
about ten years. Later 
he identified himself with 
the work at head¬ 
quarters, and gradually 
relieved his father of 
the active management. 
After the latter’s death 
the plant was sold and 
Mr. Bishop removed to 
his native place. Glen- 
ridge. With his wife 
he lias traveled much, 
having visited the West Indies and Bahamas, 
besides crossing the Atlantic and making ail 
extended trip through Great Britain and Europe. 
They have a valuable collection of rare curios 
accumulated during foreign travel. He was 
married in 1850, to Eliza Connell, youngest 
daughter of John Garside a native of England, 
who came to this country in 1832, and for many 
years manufactured steel and copper plates for 
printing bank notes. He made many of the 
plates and dies from which government hank 
notes were printed, and did much other fine 
work of the same character. In 1886 lie exhib¬ 
ited a number of his best plates and specimens 
at the Paris exposition, having been a](pointed 
by the president to represent the United States 
in that department of engraving. He was also 
a manufacturer of fine cutlery, and for his work 
in this direction was awarded a solid gold medal 
by King Victor, Grand Duke of Tuscany. He 
died at Newark, N. J., in 1802. 

OWEN, Richard, geologist, was born at 
Braxfield House. Lanarkshire, Scotland, Jan. 0, 
1810, son of Robert and Anna Caroline (Dale) 
Owen. Ilis father was the well-known social 
reformer who founded the short-lived com¬ 
munity at New Harmony, Ind. David Dale and 
Robert Dale Owen, geologist and author re¬ 
spectively. were elder brothers. He was 
educated at Lanark grammar school; at Von 
Fellenberg’s school at llofwvl, Switzerland ; and 
at the Andersonian institution, Glasgow. He 
came to (his country in 1827, and after succes¬ 
sively teaching, farming, and engaging in the 
mashing and brewing business in Cincinnati, 


lie settled at New Harmony, where lie managed 
a farm and a steam flouring mill. In 1847 lie 
was appointed captain in the IGtliU. S. infantry 
and served in Mexico for seventeen months, 
with Gen. Taylor, in charge of the provision 
train. During 1848-49, lie aided his brother 
David Dale in making preparations for the 
geological survey of Minnesota, and in 1849 
made barometrical observations and diagrams on 
the north shore, of Lake Superior and northward. 
Late in 1849 he became professor of natural 
science in Western Military Institute at Drennen 
Springs, Ky.. and remained connected with it 
for more than nine years, during which period 
it was made a department of Nashville Univer¬ 
sity. While at Nashville (in 1858) he leceived 
the degree of M. S. from Nashville Medical Col¬ 
lege after a two years’ course. Returning to New 
Harmony, he was employed on the Indiana 
geological survey, and on the death of David 
Dale Owen in I860, was appointed state geolo¬ 
gist. In 1861 Dr. Owen was appointed lieuten¬ 
ant colonel of the 15th Indiana volunteers, 
and after the battle of Greenbrier was promoted 
colonel of the GOtli Indiana volunteers which he 
had enlisted, his two sons being subordinate 
officers. He was taken prisoner at Munford- 
ville, Ivy., 1862. but was soon exchanged and took 
part in tlie capture of Arkansas Post. He was 
with Sherman in the first attempt oil Vicksburg, 
and afterwards at the capture of that city by 
Grant; was with Sherman at the taking of 
Jackson, Miss, and with Banks in the Red river 
campaign. On Jan. 1, 1864, lie began more 
congenial labors as professor of natural sciences 
in the University of Indiana, with which lie 
was connected for fifteen years, holding for 
seven years the additional office of curator of 
the museum. During this period be made ex¬ 
tensive geological reconnaissances in parts of 
Europe, Asia and Africa, as well as in the 
United States. He resigned in 1878, in con¬ 
sequence of inpaired bearing, and lived quietly 
at New Harmony until bis death. In 1874 
Wabash College conferred upon Dr, Owen the 
degree of LL.D. and in the same year he was 
elected grand master, of Indiana I. *0. O. F. and 
subsequently grand representative of that order 
to the Sovereign Lodge of the United States, 
lie was also an honorary member of the New 
Orleans, and New Albany, Ind., Academies of 
science, a charter member of the Indiana Acad- 
deiny of science, a fellow of the American 
Association for the advancement of science, and 
a charter member of the Geological Society. 
He published “Key to the Geology of the 
Globe” (1857), and a number of geological 
reports and scientific memoirs. He competed 
for a prize offered by the King of Belgium for 
the best system of popularizing geography, and 
of sixty competitors was one of four to receive 
honorable mention, lie was one of the best 
authorities on earthquakes. Dr. Owen was 
married in 1837, to Anna daughter of Prof. 
Joseph Xeef. a coadjutor with Pestalozzi. They 
had three children, a daughter (deceased), and 
two sons, Eugene and Horace. Dr. Owen died 
at New Ilannony. Ind.-1S90. 

GOTTHEIL, Richard James Horatio, orien¬ 
talist, was born in Manchester. England, Oct. 
13, 18G2. son of Dr. Gustave and Rosalie (Woll- 
nian) Gottheil. His father (1827-1903) was a 
native of Poland, was rabbi of the synagogue of 
British Jews in Manchester. England (1860-73), 
and of the Temple Emanu-El in New York city 
(1873-99). He was a recognized leader in the 
reform branch of the Hebrew synagogue. The 
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St mi received his earl}" education at ChorUon 
lligh School and at Dr. Adams’ school in Man¬ 
chester, England. Afterward he attended tlie 
Columbia Grammar School and Columbia Col¬ 
lege, in New York city, and was graduated at the 
latter in 1881. He studied for four years at the 
Universities of Berlin, Tubingen and Leipzig, as 
well as at the rabbinical schools in Berlin. 
In 188.) he took the degree of Ph.D. sunnna 
cum laude at the University of Leipzig. He be¬ 
came lecturer in the Semitic languages at 
Columbia University,and since 1801 he has held 
the chair of rabbinical literature and Semitic 
languages there. Prof, Gottheil has taken a 
prominent part in the political Zionist move¬ 
ment and in educational and communal a (fairs 
of the American Jews. lie has been several 
times delegated to the international Zionist con¬ 
ferences, has been president of the American 
Federation of Zionists since 1808, and is a mem¬ 
ber of the central committee of the Zionist con¬ 
gresses. He is treasurer of the American Jewish 
Historical Society ; and a member of the council 
of the American Oriental Society ; a member of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
of the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft* 
of the Sooiete des Etudes Juives, and of the 
Jewish Historical Society of England. He is 
also lecturer at the Jewish Chautauqua Assem¬ 
bly and a past president of the Jewish Religious 
School Union, New York city. During 1888-94 he 
was one of the editors of the '* Oneutalische Bib¬ 
liographic,” founded by August Muller ; and be 
was an associate editor of Helpful Thoughts.” 
(N. Y.) for several years, and he edited the his¬ 
torical department of the “Jewish Encyclopedia.” 
At the present time (1908) he is chief of the 
Oriental department of the New York public 
library. Prof. Gottheil’s scientific researches on 
Oriental and Semitic subjects have been con¬ 
tributed to the periodical publications, “ Ile- 
braiea,” “ Proceedings of the American Oriental 
Society,” “ Mouatschrift fur Geschichte 
mid Wissenschaft des Judenthiims,” “ Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft,” “ Journal of the American Oriental 
Society.” and the “Revue des Etudes Juives ” 
and the “Jewish Quarterly Review.” He wrote 
articles on Aramaean for the “ International En- 
cylopedia,” on Jewish literature for “ Johnson’s 
Encyclopedia ” on Arabic literature for “The 
World's Best Literature ” and the introduction to 
Oriental Literature in “The World’s Great 
Classics.” In the “ Classical Studies in Honor 
of Henry Drisler,” lie published a treatise on 
“ References to Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic 
Literature.” (1894). Prof. Gottheil was mar¬ 
ried in Paris, in 1891, to Emma Rosenzweig. 

SWENSSON, Emil C, P., engineer, was born 
at Alborg, Denmark, Dec, 13, 1858, son of Jean 
and Marie Katherine (Svendson) Swensson. lie 
was educated at the Gymnasium of Halmstad, 
Sweden, and the Chalmers Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute, Gothenburg, Sweden, where lie gradu¬ 
ated in 1879. In May, 1881, lie emigrated to the 
United States. His first employment was on the 
old tunnel under the Hudson river between New 
York city and Jersey city, working as a com¬ 
mon laborer. After several positions as draughts¬ 
man, both architectural and engineering, he 
entered the services of the Phoenix Bridge 
Co., of Phoenixville. Pa. and very soon began to 
manifest a peculiar talent for the branch of the 
profession known as bridge and structural en¬ 
gineering. In 1887 he accepted an appointment 
with the Keystone Bridge Co, of Pittsburg, which 


in 1892 became a department of the Carnegie 
Steel Co,, and he steadily achanced until, in 
1895. he was made superintendent, and in 1896, 
chief engineer. When in June, 1900, the Ameri¬ 
can Bridge Company bought the Keystone 
Bridge Works, he became manager of the Key¬ 
stone plant, but after six 
months lie resigned to open 
up his own office as consult¬ 
ing and constructing en¬ 
gineer. During his connec¬ 
tion here important, devel¬ 
opments in the application 
of structural steel to steel 
mill structure were intro¬ 
duced, and he came into 
intimate professional and 
business contact with new 
engineering enter]irises of 
the day. The Keystone 
Bridge Works furnished all 
or part of the structural 
steel work for many of the 
high frame office buildings, 
commonly called sky-scrap¬ 
ers ; two of the Chicago 
elevated railroads; parts of 
the Boston subway ; parts of Boston elevated rail¬ 
road ; part of the New York elevated railroads ; 
the New York rapid transit; railroad bridges over 
the Chicago drainage canal; large bridges over 
the Ohio, Monongahela and Allegheny rivers; 
and special bridge work on the Pittsburg, Bes¬ 
semer and Lake Erie and Union railroads, built 
to carry trains composed of 50-ton capacity steel- 
hopper cars and the then heaviest locomotives in 
the world. The steel-hopper railroad oar, above 
mentioned, was designed in 1895, under Mr. 
Swensson’s personal supervision, and the first 
two cars were built in 1896, also under bis per¬ 
sonal supervision, lie having in the meantime 
been made superintendent of these works. From 
this have sprung the importantsteel oar industries 
located in the Pittsburg district, but the Car¬ 
negie Steel Company can justly claim to be the 
pioneer in the designing and building of the 
first modern steel cars. In the construction of 
the Pittsburg, Bessemer and Lake Erie railroads, 
built to reduce the cost of transporting iron ore 
from the lakes to the Carnegie blast furnaces at 
Pittsburg, Mr. Swensson devised a novel steel 
traveller, which lifted the steel postsand girders 
from the freight car behind it, trolleyed them 
through the traveller and set them in place in 
front of itself, on both sides of the structure at 
the same time, all operated by one hoisting 
engine, on the traveller itself. This invention re¬ 
duced both time and cost about one-half of older 
methods. He has since been commissioned on 
some special work for the Carnegie Steel Com¬ 
pany, and became a junior partner in this 
world-famed industrial concern ; consulting en¬ 
gineer of the Pittsburg Railways Company ; de¬ 
signing. and supervising engineer for some of 
the bridges being built by the state of Pennsyl¬ 
vania ; consulting bridge engineer for the United 
States government, in widening and deepening 
the channels under the bridges over the Alle¬ 
gheny and Ohio rivers near Pittsburg, and has 
been consulting expert for various other en¬ 
gineering structures and enterprises. He is a 
member of the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, and was president in 1896; the 
American Society of Civil Engineers in 1893, and 
the American Associates for the Advancement 
of Science. He was married at Mt. Pleasant, 
Westmoreland co. Pa., Dec. 25, 1883, to Catli- 
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erine Elizabeth, daughter of J. B. Jordon, Esq., 
a member of an old and prominent Presbyterian 
family of Western Pennsylvania, and lias four 
children, Otto J., Christian J., Stuart J., and 
Henri J. Swells,son. 

WOOD, Alphonso, educator and botanist, 
was born in Chesterfield, N. II., Sept. 17, 1810, 
son of Abraham and Patty (Dutton) Wood. 
After graduating at Dartmouth College in 1834, 
he studied for a year in Andover Theological 
Seminarv, and then taught in Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, X. II., until 1849. The fol¬ 
lowing three years he practised civil engineer¬ 
ing, and from 1851 to 1857 was president of the 
Ohio Female Seminary. lie subsequently held a 
professorship in Terre Haute Female College, 
Ind., was principal of Clinton Female Seminary 
in Brooklyn, and settling in West Fauns, N. Y ., 
in 1867, spent there the remainder of his days in 
the pursuit of botanical studies. Besides editing 
a translation from the Herman of “ Poetry from 
the Vegetable World,” (1853), lie published the 
following works: “Class-Book of Botany,’* 
(1815); “First Lessons in Botany,” (1848); 
“Leaves and Flowers, or Object Lessons in 
Botany” (1863) ; “The American Botanist and 
Florist” (1870); and “Plant Record” (1877). 
lie was married in 1841 to Lucy, daughter of 
Benjamin Peters Baldwin of Bradford. Vt. He 
died in West Farms, N. Y., Jan. 4. 1881. 

HUDNUT, Richard Alexander, pharmacist, 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., June 2, 1855, son 
of Alexander and Margaret (Parker) Hudnut, 
The family is of English origin and derives its 
name from Ilodnet, Shropshire. His father 
(1830-1900) was a well-known pharmacist in 
New York city, and after 
a c< uirse. at the Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. t 
the son entered his father’s 
store, where he mastered 
every detail of the drug 
business. In 1889 the R. 
fludnut’s Pharmacy, In¬ 
corporated, was organized, 
of which Mr. Hudnut is 
secretary, treasurer and 
manager, and in 1901 a 
factory and office were se¬ 
cured "for the purpose of 
manufacturing perfumery 
and toilet articles. Until 
a lew years ago French 
perfumery and toilet arti¬ 
cles were the vogue . in 
America, and to bring 
about a change in public 
taste was Mr, Hud nuts 
aim. The task of produc¬ 
ing perfumes of high grade 
is not an easy one, as 
an uncommon degree of 
taste and skill are required for their compound¬ 
ing. The blending of sweet scents into a har¬ 
monious whole requires a sense of smell as acute 
as that of a professional taster of teas ; also a 
scientific knowledge of the chemical properties 
of the several substances and of the manner of 
extracting the odors. The aromatic substances 
are obtained by pressure, by distillation, by 
maceration and by absorption through air or 
carbonic acid. There being but few places in 
the United States where odoriferous plants are 
cultivated for making perfumes,, the manufac¬ 
turer is almost wholly dependent upon the gar¬ 
dens of France. The Hudnut perfumes, which 
are distinguished by the trade-mark “ Ilud- 



nutine,” are the result of a life-time of careful 
study and experiment, extending from the 
flower farms and perfumery stills of Grasse, 
France, to the rose gardens of Bulgaria and the 
spice islands of the Orient. Mr. Hudnut is an 
inventor of perfumes, as well as a manufacturer 
of them, and has taken out more than twenty 
trade-marks. Largely through his efforts the 
general use of toilet waters, which are a lighter 
form of perfume, has been enormously increased 
throughout the United States, and one of his 
specialties, “Violet Sec Toilet Water,” has be¬ 
come recognized as the standard for prepara¬ 
tions of this kind. The range of articles pro¬ 
duced at the Iludmit laboratories is very wide, 
covering perfumes of every description and toilet 
preparations in the 
greatest variety. These 
are shipped to England, 

France, Germany and 
Italy, as w’ell as to all 
parts of the United States 
and Canada. The busi¬ 
ness having g r o w r n 
rapidly to very large 
proportions, the firm in 
1905 erected a model per- 
f u m e r y manufactory 
with business offices in 
East T w e n t v-n i n t h 
street. New York city. 

Mr. Hud nut is also treas¬ 
urer of the Iludmit 
Realty Co. lie is a mem¬ 
ber of the American 
PI i ar liiaceu ti ea 1 A ssoci- 
ation ; the Manufactur¬ 
ing Perfumers’ Associa¬ 
tion of the United States, 
in which lie has been 
chairman of the execu¬ 
tive committee, vice- 
president and treasurer ; 
the \merican Geographi¬ 
cal Society ; the Metro¬ 
politan Museum and the Republican Club of New 
York. He was married in New York city. May 
14, 1881, to Evelyn I., daughter of the late 
Horace Beals, owner of the granite quarries at Dix 
Island, Me., and builder of the New York custom 
house, post-office and treasury and many other 
important public buildings throughout the 
count rv. 

BARBOUR, Erwin Hinckley, geologist, was 
born at Springfield, Ind., April 5, 1856, son of 
Samuel Williamson and Adeline (Hincklev) 
Barbour ; grandson of Samuel and Mary Cal¬ 
houn (McClure) Barbour ; and great-grandson of 
John and Ann (Warren) Barbour, the first of his 
family in America. lie was educated at Miami 
University, Oxford, O., and at Yale College, 
where lie was graduated B.A. in 1882. The 
degree of Ph.D. was also conferred on him by 
Yale in 1887. Immediately after graduation, 
he was appointed an assistant paleontologist 
on the U. S. geological survey, under Prof. 
Othniel C. Marsh, and held the position for 
six years. He became professor of natural his¬ 
tory and geology at Ioiva College, in 1888 j; profes¬ 
sor of geology at the University of Nebraska 
and state geologist in 1891 ; curator of the Ne¬ 
braska State Museum in 1892 ; geologist of the 
Nebraska state board of agriculture in 1893. In 
the meantime, lie lias annually directed the Mor¬ 
rill geological expeditions, and lias been con¬ 
nected with the U. S. geological and hydro¬ 
graphic surveys. lie lias published over 100 
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papers on subjects connected with geological 
and paleontological research. lie is a fellow 
of the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, of the Geological Society of 
America, and the National Geographical So¬ 
ciety ; a member of the American Ornitholo¬ 
gists’ Union, the Nebraska Academy of Sciences, 
and other learned bodies. He was married, Dec. 
7, 1887, to Margaret Roxanna, daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Lamson of New Haven, Conn. 
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REMONDINO, Peter Charles, physician, was 
born in Turin, Italy, in 1840. Ho is descended 
from a long line of medical men and theologians, 
his earliest known ancestor being Mondino de 
Luzzi, a teacher of anatomy in the University 
of Bologna during the fourteenth century. The 
name then adopted was, 
according to the “ Bio- 
graphile Universelle,” 
an abbreviation of Re- 
luondino, “ the prefix 
Re having been used by 
several of the family, 
among them being one 
professor of medicine 
in Padua and one pro¬ 
fessor of medicine in 
Venice.” In 1853 Dr. 
Retnotulino’s father 
came, to the United 
Statesat the solicitation 
<>f his friend. Charles 
Botta, the historian. 
Not liking New York 
city, he moved west¬ 
ward, and finally locat¬ 
ed in Minnesota. The 
son began the study of 
medicine in the office of 
Dr. Francis II. Milligan in 1801. After the Indian 
massacre of 1802, he went out with a volunteer 
company in the defense of the state, and in 
May, 1804— being then in attendance on hospital 
ami college clinics in Philadelphia — in company 
with other students, offered Ins services to the 
government as medical aid, after the Wilder¬ 
ness fight. He was graduated M. D. in March, 
1805, and at once re-entered the service as an 
acting assistant surgeon, being attached to the 
3d Pennsylvania heavy artillery, then serving 
partly at Fortress Monroe and in the peninsula. 
On the mustering out of the regiment in No¬ 
vember, 1805, lie returned to Minnesota and be¬ 
came associated in practice with Dr. Milligan. 
Continuing here until the summer of 1870, he 
sailed for France, and his services being accepted 
by the French government, lie entered the army 
as major surgeon aid, with the rank of captain. 
Dr. Remondino enjoys the distinction of being 
the only American citizen who possesses a com¬ 
mission in the French army. Remaining with the 
army through its trials and hardships until the 
disbandment on Mar. 7, 1871, the doctor then 
traveled in Italy, Spain and England, returning 
in the fall to Minnesota. In 1873 he left his old 
home for California, and settled in San Diego, 
where he lias since been engaged in active prac¬ 
tice. The doctor has been for eight years a 
member of the state board of health, lias been 
president of the Southern California Medical So¬ 
ciety and of his county medical society, and was 
first vice-president of the state medical society. 
He is a member of the Medico-Legal Society of 
New York, and of the American Medical Associ¬ 
ation. He is the author of a well-known “ His¬ 
tory of Circumcision;” of the “Mediterranean 


Shores of America and of “ Modern Climatic 
Treatment of Consumption in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia,” as well as cf a number of smaller 
works. For three years he edited the “ National 
Popular Review,” a journal published in Chicago 
by the J. Harrison White Co., and devoted to 
preventive medicine and applied sociology. 
Dr. Remondino is a fine linguist, a wide reader, 
and possesses one of the best-selected libraries 
on the Pacific coast. He was married in 
1877 to Sophie A., a daughter of Frederick P. 
Earle formerly of London. Eng., a niece of 
Alfred Earle, bishop of Marlborough, London, 
and a grand-daughter of Henry Earle, formerly 
professor of surgery at St. Bartholomew. Lon¬ 
don. They have four children, Frederick Earle, 
Charles Henry, Carrie Katherine and Louisa 
Earle. His son Charles* Henry is a graduate of 
Hie medical department of the University of 
Southern California. 

NEVIN, William George, railroad manager, 
was born at York, TW, Dec. 15, 1855, sou of John 
Andrew and Katherine Jane (Brown) Nevin. 
Ilis father was a coal merchant of York, Pa., and 
Philadelphia, and Ills mother was a daughter of 
William Brown of York, Pa. Mr. Nevin was 
educated in the schools 
of his native state until 
his fourteenth year, 
when lie joined an uncle 
on his ranch in Colorado. 

In 1871 he returned to 
Phila lelphia and en¬ 
gaged in business as 
a coal broker, going 
thence in 1879 to Wich¬ 
ita, Kan., as agent for 
the Santa Fe railroad. 

In 1881 lie located at 
( Iusivmas,Mexico, where 
lie was engaged in the 
construction depart¬ 
ment of the Mexican 
Central railroad, and in 
1883 went to El Paso, 

Tex., as material agent. 

During 1887-89 he re¬ 
sided at Denver, Col., 
where he organized and 
edited a paper called “The Road,” and then 
returned to his old calling of railroad supply 
and material agent in the employ of the Aran¬ 
sas Pass railroad at Yoakum, Texas, and at San 
Antonio. He became assistant to the general 
manager of the road at Galveston, Texas, in 
1892, and in 1893 was appointed assistant to the 
president, D. F. Robinson, of the Santa Fe at 
Chicago, Ill., at the Chicago headquarters. In 
1895 he was made purchasing agent for all the 
Santa Fe system ; in 1897 Mr. Nevin was appoint¬ 
ed general manager of the Santa Fe lines of Al¬ 
buquerque. Mr. Nevin was a member of numer¬ 
ous clubs and was an enthusiastic sportsman. 
He was married in 1882 to Ella Rebekah, daugh¬ 
ter of Jacob Price Uneman, of Philadelphia, and 
had one son and one daughter. He died at Los 
Angeles, Jan. 20, 1902. 

DUNNING, Lehman H. physician, was 
born at Edwardsburg, Cass co., Mich., April 12, 
1850, son of Oscar M. Dunning, and grandson of 
Isaac B. Dunning, a leading physician at Aurora, 
N. Y., for thirty years, who removed to Michi¬ 
gan about 1830. He was educated at the Ed- 
wardsburg high school, the medical department 
of the University of Buffalo and Rush Medical 
College, Chicago, being graduated at the last 
in 1872, the faculty making special mention 
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of the thoroughness of his work as shown by his 
examination. He began practice at New Troy, 
Mich., where he was for a time district superin¬ 
tendent of public instruction. He was appoint¬ 
ed correspondent of the Michigan state board of 
health, and while performing the duties of that 
office, acquired his first experience as a writer 
on medical subjects. In 1878 lie sought a wider 
field, and removed to South Bend, I ml., where he 
was soon called into a large and lucrative prac¬ 
tice. His contributions to 
medical literature, especially 
those on surgical diseases of 
the kidneys and diseases of 
women, which had ahead}" 
attracted attention, were con¬ 
tinued, and gained him a na¬ 
tional reputation. After pur¬ 
suing special courses in New 
York and studies in the hospi¬ 
tals of Vienna, London and 
Paris in 1889, lie became ad¬ 
junct professor of diseases of 
women in the Medical Col¬ 
lege of Indiana. On the death 
of Dr. Thomas B. Harvey ill 
1889 Dr. Dunning was elected 
professor of diseases of wo¬ 
men, a position he still oc¬ 
cupies. He has taken high 
rank in the state as a teacher 
and clinical lecturer, and also 
as a successful operator in a large number of 
cases. He is also consulting gynecologist in 
the City Hospital and the City Dispensary. He 
is a member of the Marion County Medical So¬ 
ciety, of the Indianapolis Gynecological Society, 
of the American Association of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists, of which he was president 
in 1903, and has read papers before them all. 
His writings upon ectopic pregnancy ami senile 
endometritis have attracted wide attention both 
at home and abroad. lie was chairman of the 
obstetrical section of the American Medical As¬ 
sociation in 190 1. During the administration of 
Pres. Arthur, he was a member of the board of 
pension examiners at South Bend, aud he still 
does a considerable share of work in state and 
other associations outside of his professional 
duties. He was married at Edwardsburg, Mich.. 
Dec. 9, 1875. to Harriet Beauchamp, and has 
three children, Florence, Lehman and Herbert. 

KUMMEL, Henry Barnard, geologist, was 
born in Milwaukee, Vis., May 25, 1867, son of 
Julius Matthias Ferdinand and Annie Kendall 
(Barnard) Kummel. His mother was the 
daughter of Edward Augustus and Mary 
(Shepherd) Barnard. Ilis father, a merchant 
by occupation, was born at Gassel, Germany, in 
1850, came to the United States in 1855, and 
settled first- in Boston, then in New York, and 
finally, in 1865, in Milwaukee. On the maternal 
side the first American ancestor was John 
Barnard, who came from England in 1043, 
settling at Andover, Mass.; his son, Capt, Robert 
Barnard, married Rebecca Osgood : their son, 
Robert, married Mary Ilolman and Elizabeth 
Mason ; their son, John Barnard, M.D., married 
Elizabeth Fairbanks; their son, John, married 
Anna Kendall; their son, Edward A., married 
Mary A, Shepherd ; and their daughter was the 
mother of Henry Barnard Kummel. He was 
educated at Milwaukee, Vis., and in 1885 entered 
Beloit College, where lie was graduated in 1889 
as valedictorian of his class. He was at once 
appointed instructor in the Beloit College 


academy, and taught until 1 SOI, when lie be¬ 
came assistant in geology at Harvard University 
(1891-92). In 1892 be became a fellow in geo¬ 
logy at the University of Chicago, where he 
studied three years ; and after a year’s work on 
the New Jersey geological survey was appointed 
assistant professor of physiography in the Lewis 
Institute of Chicago, serving there for three 
years (1890-99). During the summer months 
(1892-98) he had been assistant geologist oil the 
New Jersey geological survey, and upon resign¬ 
ing his teaching position in 1899, was at once 
appointed assistant state geologist of New Jersey. 
From this position he advanced to the office of 
state geologist in 1902, which he still fills. His 
studies have been chiefly in the lines of glacial 
and structural geology, in the course of which 
he has carried on detailed investigations of the 
various formations of New Jersey, notably the 
Tviassic sandstones. Dr. Kummel is a fellow of 
the Geological Society of America. He received 
the degree of A.M. from Harvard and Beloit in 
1892, and that of Ph.D. from the University of 
Chicago in 1895. From 1897 to 1900 he was as¬ 
sociate editor of the Journal of Geography,” 
and among his literary works are the follow¬ 
ing:—“Lake Passaic: An Extinct Glacial 
Lake.” in collaboration with R. D. Salisbury 
(1893); and numerous technical papers on the 
geology of New Jersey, published in the annual 
reports of the state geologist of New Jersey (1896- 
1904), and in the various geological journals. 
He was married, June 20, 1899, to Charlotte 
Florence, daughter of Henry Hayes Coe, of 
Painesville, O. 

PARSONS, Charles Lathrop, educator, 
was born at New Marlboro, Berkshire co.. Mass., 
March 23, 1807, son of Benjamin Franklin and 
Leonora Francis (Bartlett) Parsons, He is a 
descendant in the seventh generation from 
Cornet Joseph Parsons, one of the early mem¬ 
bers of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Co. 
of Boston, one of tiie signers to the Indian deed 
to Springfield, Mass, in 1030, and later one of 
the founders of Northampton. His wife was 
Mary Bliss, ami the line of descent is traced 
through their son Joseph, judge and captain, 
and his wife Elizabeth Strong; their son Capt. 
Ebenezer, and his wife Mercy Stebbins; their 
son Lieut. Benjamin, and his wife Rebecca 
Sheldon; their son Solomon, and his wife 
Lucinda Packard ; ami their son Willard, ami 
his wife Tryphosa Naramore, who were the 
grandparents of Prof. Parsons. Charles La¬ 
throp Parsons was educated in the common 
schools of Ilawkinsville, Ga., where the family 
resides ; at Cushing Academy in Massachusetts, 
where he was graduated in 1885 ; and at Cornell 
University where he was graduated in 1888. 
Upon leaving Cornell, he became assistant 
chemist at tiie New Hampshire Experiment 
Station, at Hanover, N. II, He was appointed 
instructor in chemistry in New Hampshire 
College at Hanover in 1890, and professor of 
chemistry in the same institution two years 
later, when by legislative act it was removed to 
Durham. Prof. Parsons is a councillor of the 
American Chemical Society ; member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (secretary of chemical section); mem¬ 
ber of the Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft; 
deputy governor general Society of Colonial 
Wars : member of the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants and of the Society of Colonial 
Governors. He is the author of a work very 
widely used in American Colleges: 44 Min¬ 
eralogy, Crystallography and Blowpipe Anal- 
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ysis ” (1895 ; 3d ed. 1904), and of several articles 
ou various subjects of chemical research. In 
1904 he was awarded the Nichols medal of the 
American Chemical Society for a work entitled : 

“ Revision of the Atomic Weight of Beryllium.” 
Prof. Parsons was married at Van Ettenville 
N. Y., Dec. 29, 1887, to Alice Douglas, daughter 
of James Douglas Robertson, and has live 
children : Leonora Elizabeth ; Charles Lathrop ; 
Anna Garrard; Alice Inez ; and Priscilla Bart¬ 
lett Parsons. 

SENNETT, George Burritt, naturalist, was 
b >rn at Sinclairville, Chautauqua eo., N. V., 
July 18, 1840, son of Pardon and Mary (Burritt) 
Senuett. Ilis father was a prosperous business 
man a.ml a pioneer in the iron interests of Penn¬ 
sylvania, at one time owning and operating 
three Idas t furnaces. The son was educated at 
Erie academy and at a preparatory school in 
Delaware co., N. Y. After passing the entrance 
examinations for Yale college the failure of his 
eyes compelled him to renounce Lis college 
course for four years of travel abroad. lie 
visited Austria. France and Germany, spending 
much time in Vienna and Nuremberg, and re¬ 
maining a year in Paris. He returned to 
America in 1865 and began the manufacture of 
oil-well machinery at Meadville, Pa., including 
later a new type of engine of his own invention. 
In 1896 he removed his extensive works to 
Youngstown, O., and shortly before his death 
had reorganized his business as a stock company 
of which he was president and manager. He 
began in 1873 to take an interest in the scientific 
study of birds and in 1874 collected numerous 
specimens. In 1876 he visited western Minne¬ 
sota for ornithological investigation and secured 
a large series of specimens, especially water 
birds. In February, 1877, he visited the lower 
Rio Grande region of Texas with F. S. Webster, 
and brought back 500 birds for bis collection, 
three of which were new to our fauna and one 
to science) ; 1,000 eggs, many new or rare; a 
few mammals and a large collection of inserts. 
Other trips to Texas were made i:i 1878 and 1882, 
and in 1887 lie enlisted the service of William 
Lloyd, who collected specimens there for him. 
lie also sent J. M. Priour to the region of the 
lower Brazos river and the coast region of north¬ 
eastern Mexico, and later to Monterey to add to 
his collection. Mr. Senuett had long intended 
to write a monograph on the birds of the Rio 
Grande river, and spared neither time nor ex¬ 
pense in collecting materials for that purpose. 
A number of the colored plates had been pre¬ 
pared from drawings by Mr. Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, but death prevented the completion 
of the work. In 1883 lie deposited his collec¬ 
tions of birds and mammals in the American 
Museum of Natural History, later presenting to 
it a collection of mammals fiom Texas and east¬ 
ern Mexico. In 1886 he made two trips to the 
mountains of North Carolina. He was ail 
original member of the American Ornithologi¬ 
cal Union, and in 1886 was made chairman of 
its committee on the protection of North Ameri¬ 
can birds. He also took an active part in the 
work of the Liu mean Society of New York, and 
in 1887-89. was its president. While in Mead¬ 
ville lie was mayor of the city during 1877-81, 
and inaugurated many municipal improve¬ 
ments. He delivered an address on “ Bird 
Legislation ” before the Pennsylvania state 
board of .agriculture in 1890, and wrote a num¬ 
ber of valuable papers on ornithology which 
were published in the “ Ank ” and similar peri¬ 
odicals, and in the proceedings of scientific 


bodies. Among these are : “ Notes on the Or¬ 
nithology of the Lower Grande region of Texas” 
(1878); “Observations in Western North Caro¬ 
lina Mountains in 18*0 ” (1887) ; “An Unusual 
Flight of Whistling Swans” (1880) ; “Capture 
of the Golden Eagle.” (1882) ; “Fork-tailed Fly 
catcher” (1882) ; “ Black-throated Auk 11 (1884); 
“Some Undescnbed Plumage of North Ameri¬ 
can Birds” (1887) : “A New Species of Duck 
from Texas” (1889), etc. lie was so thorough 
in his investigation that little he has done will 
need revision. The ten new species and sub¬ 
species of North American birds described by 
him are placed on the American Ornithological 
Union check list. Mr. Senuett died at Youngs¬ 
town, O., March 18, 1900. 

PRICE, Theodore Hazeltine. cotton expert 
and financier, was horn in New York city, Feb. 
9, 1861, soil of William II. and Eliza (Dyer) Tabb 
Price, and a descendant of John Price, who came 
from Bristol, England, to Hanover county, Ya. in 
1720, and there married Elizabeth Randolph. 
The line is traced through their son Thomas, 
a member of the revolutionary army who mar¬ 
ried Elizabeth Winston ; 
their son John Marshall, 
who married Elizabeth 
Carr Mosby and was Mr. 

Price’s grandfather. His 
father, William II. Price, 
was prominent in the 
business community and 
was one of the members 
of the original board of 
managers of the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 

He was also president of 
the Southern Aid Society, 
formed at the conclusion 
of the civil war. Theo¬ 
dore II. Price was edu¬ 
cated in the public schools 
of New York city. His 
first business venture was 
in 1882, as a member of 
the cotton firm of Eure, 

Farrar & Price of Nor¬ 
folk, Va. Later he be¬ 
came the head of Price, 

Reid & Co. of New York 
city, which eventually was merged into Price, 
McCormick & Co., destined to achieve world wide 
fame as cotton operators. In 1899 and 1900 Mr. 
Price's firm formed what up to that time was the 
greatest corner in cotton ever known, but cir¬ 
cumstances it was impossible to foresee resulted 
in a break, and May 20, 1900, the failure of Price, 
McCormick & Co. for $18,000,000 was posted. 
All the secured and unsecured indebtedness was 
met except $600,000, and the members of the 
firm were legally released from further liability. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Price held himself morally re¬ 
sponsible fertile balance owing, and liquidated 
it as rapidly as circumstances would permit. lie 
lias been continuously identified with cotton in¬ 
terests since 1882, and is recognized as one of the 
foremost cotton experts of the world, being the 
author of a “ Cotton Atlas ** and numerous other 
compilations which are practically textbooks on 
the subject. He is a member of the New York 
Club, the New York Athletic Club, the Riding 
Club of New York, the Downtown Club, the 
Westmoreland Club of Richmond, Va., and the 
Chicago Club of Chicago, Ill. He was married 
May 26, 1900, to Harriet E., daughter of Gen. 
Alex. B. Dyer of Washington, D. C.. and has 
three children. Harriet, Betty and Theodore, Jr. 
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HAWN, Henry Gaines, teacher, was horn at 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 29. 18G2, son of William 
and Mary Harrington (Thomson) Ilawn, and 
grandson of William and Mary (Phelan) Hawn, 
father was a captain in the Confederate 
army, and his grandfather 
was state treasurer of Ala¬ 
bama during 1834—10. Henry 
G. Hawn was educated at 
the University of Tennessee 
and at Washington and Lee 
University. After leaving 
college he became a teacher 
of English and literature in 
private schools ; was in¬ 
structor in the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute for 
live years, and at Middle¬ 
's 1)11 r y College. Yt., for three 
years. Since 1900 he has 
been a lecturer in the de¬ 
partment of philology in 
the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences; and for 
some years has conducted 
an important private school of “The Speech 
Arts.” lie is one of the lecturers in the New 
York public schools, and dramatic instructor 
of the Cornell University “ Masque” and the 
Williams College “ Cap and Bell” societies. He 
has contributed many important articles to 
magazines, (of which one on “ Divorce,” pub¬ 
lished in the “Arena,” attracted widespread 
attention), and is the author of *• Diction for 
Singers” (1901). lie is a member of the Brook¬ 
lyn Writers’ Club, vice-president of the Southern 
Society of Brooklyn, and president of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Elocutionists. This order 
was founded in 1890 by Hannibal A. Williams, 
for the promotion of vocal culture and dramatic 
expression, and to mute the members of the 
fraternity of readers and teachers of elocution 
and oratory in closer professional and personal 
relationship, by means of correspondence, con¬ 
ventions, and the exchange of publications.” 
Its first president was F. F. Maekay, of New 
York city. Mr. Hawn lias been one of its most 
active workers for some years, and was made its 
president in 1902, and re-elected in 1903. He 
was married at Newark, N. J., Dec. 30, 1889. to 
Alexina, daughter of John Shoemaker, and has 
one child. Phoebe. 

SPENCER, Joseph William Winthrop, geol¬ 
ogist, was born at Dundas, Canada, Mar. 20, 
1851, son of Joseph and Eliza E. (Coe) Spencer. 
He was graduated at McGill University, Mont¬ 
real, in 1874, with first honors in geology and 
mineralogy, and later studied at the University 
of Gottingen, where he received the degree of 
Pli.D. in 1877. In 1*74 he explored into the 
northwest territories of Canada, under Dr, R. 
Bell. Oil his return in 1877 he became science 


master in the Collegiate Institute of Hamilton, 
Ontario, and in 1880 professor of geology and 
allied subjects in King's College. Nova Scotia, 
and vice-president of the same. In 1882 he was 
elected professor of geology in the University of 
Missouri, and held the chair until 1887. The 
museum building of this university, which at 
that time was the largest iu the West, was de¬ 
signed by him and erected under his supervision, 
and he also obtained the large zoological col¬ 
lection and procured the private cabinets of Prof. 
Joseph G. Norwood and Prof. George C. Swal¬ 
low for the geological department. In 1889 the 
Georgia legislature revived the office of state 
geologist, and he filled the position during 1889- 


93. Ilis reports constitute two volumes, “ Geolo¬ 
gical Survey of Southwestern Georgia” (1891), 
and “ Geological Survey of the Paleozoic Belt 
of Georgia” (1893). His investigations were 
mainly of questions relating to surface and gla¬ 
cial phenomena, both in America and Europe, 
and lie was one of the pioneers in this country 
in the department of lacustrine geology. He 
discovered that the basins of the Great Lakes 
were only dammed up portions of the ancient 
valley of the St. Lawrence, with the drainage 
from the Huron basin by way of Georgian bay 
and a now buried valley to a point east of 
Toronto, while the isolated Erie basin, after 
receiving the now reversed upper drainage of 
the Ohio, discharged west of Niagara river, 
which was not then in existence. Again he dis¬ 
covered that the later formed and upper lakes 
also discharged to the northeast, and only lately 
was the overflow turned into Lake Erie and 
the Niagara river: also that another remarkable 
change will occur with the diversion of the 
waters of the upper lakes into the Mississippi by 
way of Chicago, at no distant date, when Niagara 
falls will cease to exist. He was the first who 
was able to provisionally compute the age of the 
Falls (32,000 years). Among other discoveries 
was this: that the two Americas were lately 
united by an Antillean bridge and continental 
expansion which were for a time at a great ele¬ 
vation as shown by the now drowned valleys, 
such as the submarine canon of the Hudson. lie 
was a fellow of the Geological Society of Lon¬ 
don, the American Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, the Geological Society of 
America, and scientific societies in the United 
States and Canada. He is the author of “ Ni¬ 
agara Fossils ”(1884); “ Duration of Niagara Falls 
and History of the Great Lakes” (1895), and 
numerous papers on the changes of level and 
evolution of the West Indies, of which he is an 
authority. He was married April 15, 1890, to 
Katharine S, (McCleary) Thomson, of Toronto. 

BYRT, Arthur William, clergyman and mis¬ 
sionary superintendent, was born in Chicopee, 
Hampden co.. Mass., Sept. 23, 1804, son of 
Charles and Emma Jane (Powell) Byrt. His 
parents came to the United States from Bristol, 
Eng., in 1800. He was educated at the Chicopee 
high school ; at Wesleyan University. Middle- 
town, Conn., where he took the degree of A. B. 
cum laude in 1880 ; and at Columbia Law School 
where he received the degree of LL.B. in 1888. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1888. and es¬ 
tablished a successful practice, especially in the 
line of real estate law, but having becomea mem¬ 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal church, was con¬ 
vinced that his life-work lay in its ministry. 
While securing orders he organized and built 
two churches in Queen’s borough, Ne.w York city, 
lie was admitted on trial to the New York East 
Conference in 1891, and to full connection two 
years later. The churches organized under him 
developed so rapidly that it was necessary to 
station a preacher at each place, and Mr. Byrt 
remained at Morris Park, where, at the end of 
two years, a beautiful church edifice was erected. 
At the beginning of his fifth year of service, he 
was called to the church at Patchogue, L.I. 
During his pastorate, the spiritual life of the 
church was deepened, the church and parsonage 
property was improved and the congregation 
raised more than $22,000 for various expenses. 
In 1898 Mr. Byrt was called to become super¬ 
intendent and corresponding secretary of the 
Brooklyn Church Society of the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church, and ill conjunction with it assumed 
the pastorate of a church in Warren street, Brook¬ 
lyn, which was at a low ebb of life and seemed 
likely to be abandoned. The Brooklyn Church So¬ 
ciety was incorporated with eighty-two charter 
members. The corresponding secretaryship was 
held by various pastors, without compensation, 
for a number of years. During 1881) Rev. 1). \\ . 
Couch was appointed financial agent. In 1891 
Rev, George P. Mains assumed the office of corre¬ 
sponding secretai‘ 3 % to whose title wasadded that 
of superintendent, and under him a more effec¬ 
tive conuectionalisni was secured and some of the 
finest church edifices were erected. lie was 
succeeded in 18% bv Rev. R, S. Pardingtou, who 
labored with like efficiency until Mr. Byrt was 
appointed. Nearly eighty churches are repre¬ 
sented in this society, which is a purely demo¬ 
cratic organization. A large number of churches 
have been either organized or saved from ex¬ 
tinction by its efforts, and flourishing missions 
have been established among foreigners. Ilia 
work in extending missionary and church en¬ 
terprises has been very successful. Ho has been 
brought to the front ill city evangelization work, 
and has been frequently requested to speak on 
this theme before various denominational bodies. 
The high esteem in which Mr. Byrt is held by 
his brethren in the ministry and by his fellow- 
workers who are laymen has been well expressed 
by an eminent divine of Brooklyn : “ lie is a 
born leader of men, having a detailed knowledge 
of the work in which lie is engaged and with 
resources equal to every problem encountered in 
its prosecution. lie is an eloquent and convin¬ 
cing preacher, and this fact alone would account 
for the influence he exerts.** The degree of I >. 1 >. 
was conferred upon him by Wesleyan University 
in 190(5. Mr. Byrt was married in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Oct. 22, 1891, to Eleanor Suininerfield, (laughter 
of Rev, Alexander McLean, and a great-niece of 
John Suininerfield. 

RUNNELS, Orange Scotch, surgeon, was 
born near Newark, Licking county, O., June 11, 
1847, son of Edwin and Lydia (Eaton) Runnels. 
His paternal ancestors, of Scotch descent, settled 
among the Acadians of Nova Scotia, and after 
the banishment of the French from the pro¬ 
vince, emigrated to Massachusetts. Ilis great¬ 
grandfather, Stephen Runnels, was a member 
of the first company enlisting at Haverhill after 
the bat tle of Lexington, and was a participant in 
the battle of Bunker Hill. Ilis grandfather 
Runnels, a farmer of Topsham, Vt., migrated 
to Ohio in 1819. Dr. Runnels remained on his 
father’s farm until the age of eighteen years, 
and then went to Obcrlin, O., to prepare for 
college. lie remained there four }'ears, winter 
seasons excepted, when he taught to earn money 
to defray his expenses. At the age of twenty- 
two he entered the Homeopathic Medical College 
at Cleveland, O., and wasgraduated in 1871. In 
April of that year lie opened an office in Indian¬ 
apolis, Iiul., where lie soon acquired a large 
general and surgical practice. From time to 
time he pursued post-graduate studies in New 
York city and Chicago, as well as in London, 
Paris, Vienna, and Berlin. His specialt} 7 is ab¬ 
dominal and pelvic surgery, in the practice of 
which he has gained a national reputation. For 
fifteen years he has maintained at his own ex¬ 
pense a large private hospital, devoted exclu¬ 
sively to surgery. In 1885 he was elected presi¬ 
dent of the American Institute of Homeopathy, 
and in 1880 he was a representative to the 
World’s homeopathic congress at Basle, Switzer¬ 
land. He lias been a voluminous contributor to 


professional as well as to general literature, and 
possesses an extensive library, both general and 
special. Some of his most noted papers are : 
“ Stimulants and Narcotics ” ; “ The Social Sub¬ 
stratum” ; “ Here and Hereafter” ; “ Miracles”; 
“Surgical Intervention for Tubercular Peritoni¬ 
tis'* ; “ The Physiological Basis of Oriticial Phil¬ 
osophy ” ; 44 Opportune Surgery ” ; “ The Surgical 
Treatment of Appendicitis,” etc. In 1891 Oberlin 
College conferred upon him the honorary degree 
A.M. He was appointed surgeon-general of In¬ 
diana in 1897, and in 1898 established and conduc¬ 
ted the Camp Mount military hospital under the 
auspices of the State of Indiana. Dr. Runnels 
is a member of the Indianapolis Literary, Com¬ 
mercial, and University clubs ; and American In¬ 
stitute of Homeopathy ; the American Society 
of Orificial Surgeons (ex-president ) ; and the 
American Public Health Association; honorary 
member of the Massachusetts Surgical and Gyne¬ 
cological Societ} 7 ; the New York State Homeo¬ 
pathic Society ; the Missouri Institute of Homeo¬ 
pathy. He was married in 1872 at Columbus, 
O., to Dora, daughter of Sumner Clark, who died 
in 1891, leaving one son, Scott Runnels. In 1893, 
he was married to Mrs. Alice McCulloch, daugh¬ 
ter of II. M. Barteau. 



YANCEY, Hamilton, lawyer, was born in 
Edgefield district of South Carolina, Sept. 27, 
18-48, son of Benjamin C. and Sarah Paris (Hamil¬ 
ton) Yancey. lie was educated in the schools 
of Athens, Ga., and was graduated A.B. at the 
University of Georgia in 18(58; then pursuing a 
post-graduate literary course at the University 
of Georgia, received the 
degrees of B.L. and A.M. 
from the latter institu¬ 
tion in 1870. In the fol¬ 
lowing year lie located 
at Rome, Ga., where he 
continued in practice 
until 1888. Dining this 
period he argued many 
noted cases, not only in 
Georgia, but also in the 
chancery courts of Ala¬ 
bama. contending suc¬ 
cessfully against such 
able attornej's as Sena¬ 
tor John T. Morgan and 
Chancellor John W. Fos¬ 
ter of Alabama, in the 
famous Round Mountain 
and Cornwall iron works 
cases. In the case of 
Mitchell vs. the city of 
Rome before the Georgia supreme court, lie 
received the unusual honor of having his Brief 
incorporated, in part, in the judge’s decision 
with special credit. He was for two years at¬ 
torney for the cit} 7 of Rome, and also for four 
years solicitor of tlie county court of Floyd 
count} 7 . Although in no sense a politician, he 
lias held several important public offices ; in¬ 
cluding service as alderman of East Rome for 
ten 3 7 ears, and as alternate Democratic elector 
on the Tilden and Hendricks ticket (187(5). In 
1888 be retired from practice to become manager 
of the Rome Fire Insurance Co., and later ac¬ 
cepted the management of the Commercial 
Union Assurance Co. of England for several of 
the southern states. He has been a life-member 
of the Georgia State Agricultural Society since 
1871, having participated in all of its annual 
conventions, and in 1892 delivered an address on 
the organization and histor} r of the society, and 
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its important services to the state. He was mar¬ 
ried, April 29, 1874, to Florence Marsh, daughter 
of Dr. Robert M. Patterson of Macon. Ga. Of 
their eight children three sons and four daugh¬ 
ters survive. 

COCHRAN, George Ira, lawyer, was born at 
Oshawa near Toronto. Canada, July 1, 1NG3, son 
of George and Catherine (Davidson) Cochran. 
His father, a native of Ireland, came to America 
in 1842 and entered the ministry of the Metho¬ 
dist Church, lie was the first Methodist mis¬ 
sionary to Japan, and later was placed at the 
head of Toro Eiwa Gakko at Tokyo. After 
obtaining his education at 
Toronto Collegiate Institute 
and Toronto University, the 
son was enrolled as a barris¬ 
ter at Osgoode Ilall, 1887. 
In 1888 he removed to Los 
Angeles, Cal., and there lie 
still practices, confining him¬ 
self to corporation law. He 
has been, for many years, 
treasurer and a trustee of 
the University of Southern 
California, and vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Broadway Bank 
and Trust Co. In 1900 lie 
took a leading part in the or¬ 
ganization of the Conserva¬ 
tive Life Insurance Co. of 
which he is also a stock¬ 
holder. In 1900 Mr. Cochran 
aided in organizing the 
United Electric Gas & Power 
Co. and the Santa Barbara Railway Co., and w hen 
these corporations were amalgamated with the 
Edison Co. he served as counsel, lie organized 
tiie West Adams Heights Association which add¬ 
ed about one-half mile square of city residence 
property to Los Angeles; is a director and at¬ 
torney for the Seaside Water Co. of San Pedro 
and Long Beach, Cal.; vice-president and treas¬ 
urer of the Santa Monica Land and Water Co. 
and of the Artesian Water Co. of Los Angeles, 
and is vice-president and treasurer of the Middle 
River Navigation and Canal Co., and the Rindge 
Navigation mid Canal Company near Stockton, 
Cal., which reclaimed for agricultural purposes 
20.000 acres of the finest garden land in the 
world. He was married at Newcastle, Ontario, 
in 1890 to Alice McClung. 

LANDES, Henry, geologist, was born at Car- 
roll. Ind. Dec. 22, 1S(J7, sou of Samuel and 
Lydia Jane (Duukin) Landes. lie obtained his 
early education in the grammar and township 
high schools of his neighborhood. In 1888 lie 
entered the University of Indiana, where lie 
studied three years, practically completing the 
course in that time, and receiving the degree 
of A.T3. in 1892. In 1891 lie entered Harvard 
University for graduate work in geology, re¬ 
ceiving the degree of A.B. in 1892, and A.M. in 
1893. During 1889-94 lie spent his summer va¬ 
cations in geological field-work, being employed 
on the geological surveys of Arkansas and New 
Jersey and oil the U. S. geological survey. In 
1893-94 lie was employed by the state geologist 
of New Jersey to label and arrange the extensive 
geological collections in the state museum at 
Trenton. During 1894-93 lie served as principal 
of the high school at Rockland, Me., and in the 
summer of 1893 was elected to the chair of 
geology in the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash., which position he still retains. 
Prof. Landes was appointed state geologist of 


Washington in 1901, to succeed George A. 
Bethnne. and undertook a complete geological 
survey of the state. To the publications of the 
survey he lias made several contributions, 
mainly along economic lines, lie is a fellow of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and a member of the National Geo¬ 
graphical Society. lie was married at Wor¬ 
cester, Mass.. Jan. 2, 1894, to Bertha Ethel, 
daughter of Charles Sanford Knight, of that 
place, and has one daughter and one son. 

ELLIS, Henry Bertrand, surgeon, was born 
at Lincoln Center. Penobscot co., Me., May 17, 
1803, sou of Janies llenry and Anna 31. (Bul¬ 
lard) Ellis. 11 is primary education wasobtained 
in the public schools of Fredricton, N. 13. After 
one year at the University of New Brunswick 
lie entered Acadia University', Wolfville, N. S., 
and was graduated in 1884. 
lie was giadnated 31. D. at 
the College of 3fedicine, 

University of Southern 
California, in 1888, being 
valedictorian of his class, 
and taking the prizes for 
surgery and ophthalmo¬ 
logy. After pursuing 
post-graduate work at the 
Universities of Gottingen 
and Vienna, Dr. Ellis set¬ 
tled for practice at Los 
Angeles, Cal., in 18s9. con¬ 
fining his attention chiefly 
to diseases of the eye, ear, 
nose and throat. He was 
professor of physiology" in 
the College of 31edieine of 
the University of Southern 
California during 1889-95, 
and since 1893 has been 
professor of ophthalmo¬ 
logy” in the same insti¬ 
tution. lie is ex-secretary of the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association, Southern Califor¬ 
nia Medical Association, and the Doctors’ Social 
Club; ex-assistant secretary of the 3Iedical So¬ 
ciety of the State of California and of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association, ex-secretary of the 
American Medical Editors' Association ; ex-presi¬ 
dent of the Los Angeles County 31edical Associa¬ 
tion, the Southern California Medical Society, 
and tlie 31edical Society of the State of Califor¬ 
nia, ex-president of the hoard of education of the 
Los Angeles city” schools, and of the University" 
Club of Los Angeles; member of the Univer¬ 
sity", Jonathan, California and Sunset clubs of 
Los Angeles, and the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco. He is the author of the following 
medical papers: “ Operations on the Frontal 
Sinus”; “Operations on the Maxillary” An¬ 
trum”; “Mastoid Operations”; “Analysis of 
the Refractions of Some Five Thousand Eyes ,T ; 
“ How to Keep Politics Out of Public Schools” ; 
“ Marriage, Heredity" and Divorce.” He was 
married, 3Iay r 3, 1888, to Lula Talbott. 

BURTON, Clarence Monroe, lawyer and 
statistician, was born in California, Nov. 18, 
1853, son of Charles Seymour and Anna Eliza 
(Monroe) Burton. Grandson of John and Eliz¬ 
abeth (Ilooper) Burton and great grandson of 
William and Hannah (Rigby) Burton. His 
father (1823-1902) was a native of New York, 
but became a widely" noted physician in 3Iiehi- 
gan. Clarence 31. Burton was educated in the 
public schools of Hastings, 31ich., and at t lie 
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University of Mich., where he was graduated 
13. S. in 1873 and LL. B in 1874. lie began Ins 
business career in Detroit as examiner of titles 
in the Wayne county abstract office. He has 
also been trustee of the Michigan Savings Bank ; 
president of the Independent Telephone Co., of 
Detroit and a member of the city boards of esti¬ 
mates and of education. He has always been an 
enthusiastic student of the history of Michigan 
and of the great Northwest, and since his ar¬ 
rival in Detroit has been accumulating a library 
devoted to this subject and, incidentally, to 
local histories and genealogies. At the present 
time it consists of about 20,000 bound volumes, 
25.000 pamphlets and 100,000 unpublished docu¬ 
ments and historical manuscripts. In order to 
complete the literature of the region as nearly 
as possible, he has had the archives of Paris, 
Montreal. Quebec and Ottawa carefully searched, 
and everything of interest copied. In addition 
to all public documents and notarial records, the 
collection contains copies of all the church re¬ 
cords of Detroit from the year 1701. epitaphs, 
burial records and vital statistics, all carefully 
collected and indexed. There are over 700 
volumes of family papers, reaching back as far 
as 1740 and extending to the present day ; each 
paper being mounted and bound in book form. 
The entire collection, unique in itself, and 
among the most valuable in the country, is con¬ 
tained in a specially erected fireproof building, 
and is open to all persons desiring to consult its 
records. Mr. Burton has published several 
pamphlets, notably: “Life of Antoine de la 
Mothe Cadillac;” “In Cadillac's Footsteps; ” 
“Cadillac's Village; ” “A Chapter in the 
History of Cleveland”; ‘ La Salle and the 
Griffon,” and numerous articles ou local history, 
lie is president of the Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Society, and a member of several 
historical and genealogical societies in the 
United States and Canada. He has been three 
times married ; first, Dec. 25, 1872, to Harriet 
J., daughter of Nelson B. Nye of Ann Arbor, 
Mich ; second, Dec. 27, 1807, to Lina Grant, 
daughter of Jacob Shoemaker of Cayuga county, 
N. Y.,; third, June 21, 1900, to Anna B. lvnok, 
daughter of Sidney' L. Monroe of Seneca Falls, 
N. V. He has nine children. 

WALKER, Charles Howard, architect was 
born at Boston. Mass.. Jan. 9, 1857, son of George 
S. and Maria Lowe (Damrell) Walker. Both his 
parents were natives of Portsmouth, N. II., and 
through his father he is a descendant of John 
Walker who settled at Little Harbor, N. II. in 
1610. lie was educated in the public and high 
schools of Boston, and in 1874 began the study 
of architecture in the office of Sturgis & Brig¬ 
ham. In 1879 he removed to New York city, 
where he was engaged in professional practice 
until Ins departure in 18H. as a member of the 
expedition to Assosof the American Archaeologi¬ 
cal Society. For part of a year he remained 
with the expedition, and then spent nearly two 
years in travel and study in Europe. After his 
return in 1883 he resumed the practice of archi¬ 
tecture, at first alone ; m 1887 as a member of 
the firm of Walker & Best, and in 1890, of the firm 
of Walker & Kimball. For nine years, 1885-94, 
he was instructor in decoration at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and from 1888 to the pres¬ 
ent (1905) has been lecturer on the history of 
ornament at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. In 1896 lie delivered a special 
course on “Decoration” before the Lowell In¬ 
stitute, Boston. He has also written numerous 


articles on architecture and allied subjects, and 
is editor of the “ Architectural Review.” Either 
in association with Mr. Kimball, or when prac¬ 
ticing by himself, Mr. Walker has designed and 
executed a number of important public and 
other buildings, notably : the Burlington and 
Missouri railroad station, the public library and 
others at Omaha, Neb; the Franklin Bank 
building, the Mt. Vernon church, and the 
Longfellow school, Boston, Mass. He also pre¬ 
pared the general plan for tlie Omaha exposition 
of 1898. and designed the Administration build¬ 
ing : for the St. Louis exposition of 1904 lie de¬ 
signed the Electricity and the Massachusetts 
buildings, receiving a gold medal. In 1902 lie 
became a director of the Museum of Fine Arts 
School of Design, Boston, lie is a member of 
the American Institute of Architects, of which 
lie was vice-president in 1898; the Boston In¬ 
stitute of Architects ; the Copley Society, the 
St. Botolpli and Economic clubs of Boston, and 
the National Arts Club of New York. His firm 
were architects-in-chief of the trans-Mississippi 
exposition, Omaha, 1898, and he was a member 
of the board of architects for the St. Louis ex¬ 
position in 1904, and one of the Boston art com¬ 
missioners in 1898. Mr. Walker was married, 
June 5, 1885. to Mary Louise, daughter of Francis 
Due kins of Roxbury, Mass. 


WXTHEROW, William, financier, was born 
at Londonderry. Ireland, Nov. 7, 1843, son of 
James and Esther (Porter) Witherow. In child¬ 
hood he came to America with bis parents, and 
located at Alleghany, Pa., 
where he was educated in 
the public, schools. He en¬ 
listed in Company E, 123d 
Pennsylvania volunteers, 
in 1862. with which he 
participated in the second 
battle of Bull Run, Antie- 
tam, Fredericksburg and 
both engagements at 
Chancellorsville. At the 
expiration of his term of 
nine months he re-enlisted 
in Aliks independent bat¬ 
tery of Delaware Volun¬ 
teers, and having been de- / • ' 

tailed to Fort Delaware, ' <] 

Del., served as postmaster 
there until the close of 
the war. On his return 
to Alleghany, he en¬ 
tered the employ of the Pennsylvania railroad, 
and later became bookkeeper in the United 
States depository under Collector Thomas 
Steele, and in the clerk’s office of the Clerk of 
Court. In 1878 he became chief clerk of Al¬ 
leghany county. He was elected comity treas¬ 
urer on the Republican ticket in 1881. against 
heavy odds, and served until 1884. Since retir¬ 
ing from this office lie has been an active, factor 
in state and national politics. He was a delegiite 
to the Republican national conventions at. Min¬ 
neapolis, in 1892, and at Philadelphia in 1900. 
In 1896 lie was elector-at large, being chosen 
after the meeting of the College at Harrisburg, 
Jan. 11, 1897, as messenger to deliver the offi¬ 
cial vote at Washington. Sir. Witherow is ex¬ 
tensively interested in several of the largest fi¬ 
nancial and corporate concerns of his city and 
state, and is an extensive realty holder both in 
Pittsburg and Alleghany. lie is a director of 
the Keystone National Bank of Pittsburg, vice- 
president and director of the Second National 
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Bank of Alleghany and Director of the National 
Union Insurance Co. He is also a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg and the 
board of managers of the Alleghany General 
Hospital. In 1887 he became proprietor of the 
Hotel Duquesne, Pittsburg, which under bis 
management has been developed into the lead¬ 
ing modern hotel in Western Pennsylvania, and 
one of the best appointed in the country. Hr. 
Witherow was married March 22, 1882, to Alice 
May, daughter of Thomas Douglass of Pittsburg, 
and has two sons and one daughter, 

ESTABROOK, Experience, lawyer, was born 
at Lebanon, Grafton co., N. H., Apr. 30, 1813, 
son of Seth and Hannah (Hebard) Estabrook and 
descendant of Joseph Estabrook, a native of En¬ 
field, Middlesex, England, who settled at Con¬ 
cord, Mass, about 1000. His mother’s mother, 
Hannah Alden, was a direct 
descendant of John Alden 
of the Mayflower company. 
He received an academic 
education at Carlisle Uni¬ 
versity, Pa., studied law in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and was grad¬ 
uated at the law school of 
Marshall College at Mercers- 
burg. Pa., in 1839. Remov¬ 
ing to Lake Geneva, Wis., 
in 1840. Mr. Estabrook began 
practice, and served as dis¬ 
trict attorney and school 
commissioner. He was a 
member of the constitu¬ 
tional convention of 1847-48, 
in which body lie was chair¬ 
man of the committee on 
education and school funds, 
and took a prominent part 
in the debate on the suf¬ 
frage article, repicsenting 
a large majority of the voters of Walworth 
county, both Democrats and whigs, who were 
in favor of giving the ballot to negroes. In 
1831 he was a member of the state house of 
representatives, and in 1832 was attorney -gen¬ 
eral of the new state of Wisconsin. The “ Fa¬ 
thers of Wisconsin, ’’ says of him — “ It is to him 
and his able associates that the State is indebted 
largely for its present educational system. While 
he made hut few speeches, they were uniformly 
upon the most, important subjects pending, and 
always terse, logical and to the point .... his 
views and his acts were conservative — never ex¬ 
treme — and his reasoning was marked hv a solid¬ 
ity and cogency that time has long since demon¬ 
strated to he correct. Possessing abilities and 
legal aeqnirments of high order, and a noble and 
patriotic purpose to aid the erection of a state 
worthy of its people, his work lias left a marked 
and enduring impress on Wisconsin, ” In 1834 
he was appointed U. S. attorney for the territory 
of Nebraska and in April, 1833, became a resident 
of Omaha. He served until 1839, and during 
1839-00 was a member of congress for Nebraska. 
He <1 rafted the bill for the Pacitie. i ailroad charter 
passed by the legislature in 1S33, and lie was a 
member of the Nebraska constitutional conven¬ 
tions of 1871 and 1873. Gen. Estabrook was 
courageous and aggressive in maintaining his 
opinious, hut was devoid of finesse and ignorant 
of the word expediency. These qualities made 
him strong as a lawyer, hut impossible as a poli¬ 
tician. He championed the cause of woman 
suffrage iu Nebraska, indifferent to any effect 
his course might have on his political career, 



and with equal fervor championed the cause of 
prohibition, regardless of assaults upon his per¬ 
son and anonymous threats against his life. For 
forty years he fought the payment of taxes on 
real estate owned by him on the ground that no 
official plat or map of Omaha had ever been pre¬ 
pared and recorded, hence there was no such 
thing, in legal contemplation, as a lot or block 
to answer the description attached by the as¬ 
sessor to his property. With persistent and ur¬ 
gent logic he forced the point upon the attention 
of the courts, compelling from the supreme court 
the singular admission that the law was un¬ 
doubtedly as lie contended, hut that it was inex¬ 
pedient to pronounce it. Being present when 
the supreme court gave its decision, Gen. Esla- 
brook made a vehement protest, declaring that 
the great State of Nebraska could better afford 
to lose what little lie might owe it, than to sus¬ 
tain the injury the court had done its most cher¬ 
ished institutions. The Nestor of the bar was 
not reprimanded, and the incident was permitted 
to pass in silence. Gen. Estabrook was a man of 
magnificent physique, with his Puritan ancestry 
strongly stamped ou every feature and reflected 
in the very quality of Ins thoughts, which he 
clothed in a quaint vocabulary peculiarly his 
own. His Puritan ancestry also showed in the 
honesty of his dealings as well as the honesty of 
his mental processes. He was pronounced in 
his religious views and lived and died a Spiritu¬ 
alist. He was married at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
in 1843. to Carolina Augusta Maxwell. Their 
daughter, named after her mother, was the late 
wife of Robert C. Clowrv, president of the West¬ 
ern Union Telegraph Co., and their son, Henry 
Dodge Estabrook. is now a lawyer in New York 
city. Gen. Estabrook died at Omaha, Nebr., 
March 20. 1894. 

ESTABROOK, Henry Dodge, la wyer, was 
born at Alden, N. Y.. Oct. 23, 1834, son of Ex¬ 
perience and of Caroline (Maxwell) Estabrook. 
Through his paternal grandmother he is de¬ 
scended from John Alden the Puritan. His 
early education was at theOmaha public schools, 
and he was graduated at the Washington Uni¬ 
versity Law School, St. Louis, in 1873. Mr. Esta- 
brook's first eflorts at self-support consisted in 
carrying newspapers for the Omaha Tribune 
about 18G8. He later became a newspaper re¬ 
porter and subsequently practiced law in Omaha 
until 1890 when he removed to Chicago and be¬ 
came a member of the law firm of Lowden, Esta- 
bruok and Davis. He was for a number of years 
local attorney of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in Omaha and Chicago. In 1902 he 
was appointed solicitor of that company in New 
York. As a lawyer Mr. Estabrook has had charge 
of numerous important law cases, many of them 
of national interest. The most important of 
these are: Boyd vs. Thayer. 1891. where it was 
alleged that Bovd. Estabrook\s client, then just 
elected governor of Nebraska, was not a citizen 
of the United States because his father, who 
was a native of Ireland, had not taken out final 
papers at the time of said election. The supreme 
court of Nebraska so held, hut the. United 
States Supreme Court, sitting at Washington, 
reversed that decision. This case awakened 
wide interest at the time and established a pre¬ 
cedent in the law governing citizenship. The 
case of Henry Clews and Co. vs. Jamieson & Co., 
brokers, in 1901 relating to tlie latter's failure to 
take up 700 shares according to agreement oil 
the Chicago Stock Exchange, was the first in¬ 
stance of a stock exchange clearing Vouse trans¬ 
action being decided in court and was caused by 
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the closure of the exchange during a temporary 
panic. The United States circuit eourt held that 
there was no privity of contract and that it was 
gambling per se. This decision created conster¬ 
nation in financial circles and would have com¬ 
pelled all stock exchanges 
to close, if sustained. Mr. 
Estabrook, however, se¬ 
cured a writ of certiorari 
aud the case was heard be¬ 
fore a full bench at the 
Supreme Court at Wash¬ 
ington which decided, 
Justice Harlan dissenting, 
that there existed privity 
of contract and that it was 
not gambling and allowed 
recovery. This decision is 
of historic interest on ac¬ 
count of the important fi¬ 
nancial problem involved. 
Mr. Estabrook was the at¬ 
torney for the Western 
Union in the fatuous case of 
that company against the 
National Telegraph News 
Co., and others, familiarly 
known as the Groscup decision, which established 
a noteworthy precedent concerning the piracy of 
news and the property rights of such news. This 
decision protects such rights independently of 
copyright statutes. In the controversy between the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and the Western Union, 
involving many millions, he represented the inter¬ 
ests of the latter and was called to New York as 
solicitor with particular reference to this litiga¬ 
tion, and he also successfully conducted the pros¬ 
ecution against the piracy of William J. Bryan’s 
first book: “The First Battle.” As an orator 
Mr. Estabrook has been compared to Wendell 
Phillips and Robert G. Iugersoll. 11 is first ora¬ 
torical effort, which came in the nature of a sur¬ 
prise, occurred at the Marquette Club of Chicago, 
on Lincoln’s birthday, in 11)02, where he took the 
place of John J. Ingalls, who was unavoidably 
absent. At the unveiling of the Franklin monu¬ 
ment in Lincoln Park, Chicago, in 1890. Mr. Esta 
brook delivered an oration which led tin* local press 
to declare him worthy of the mantle of Emory A. 
Storrs The “ Boston Herald ” referring to Mr. Esta- 
brook’s speech in that city on Lincoln’s birthday, 
February 12, 1904, had this to say: “Mr. Esta¬ 
brook demonstrated that, oratory in America is not 
a lost art, that a word picture can so interest aud 
entrance the hearers that they forget all else and 
drink in, in open mouthed admiration, the words 
that flow from his lips. With the heart and mind 
of a poet, a melodious voice and a power of descrip¬ 
tion rarely if ever heard in the city before, he 
held the members literally spellbound.” Mr. 
Estabrook has always been atliliated with the 
Republican party and though not a politician has 
wielded much influence at election times. During 
1894-97, he was regent of the Nebraska University. 
He is a member of the New York Mate Bar Asso¬ 
ciation aud tlie Vmerican Bar Association; also a 
member of t lie Union League, Saddle and Bicycle. 
Marquette, Law, Twentieth Century and The 
Forty clubs of Chicago, of the Lawyers. Players, 
Lotos, Metropolitan. Magnetic and Republican 
clubs, of New York, and the Automobile Club of 
America, lie was married Oct. 28, 1879, to Clara, 
daughter of Oliver C. Campbell, of Omaha, Neb. 
Their daughter, Blanche Deuel, is the wife of 
Karl G. Roebling of the firm of John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
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POST, Charles William, manufacturer and 
political economist, was born in Springfield, Ill., 
Oct. 20, 1854, son of Charles Rolliu aud Caroline 
( Lathrop) Post. II is first American ancestor was 
Stephen Post, who with his wife came from Wales 
to America in 1034, and settled in Say brook, Conn. 
From him the line of descent is traced through his 
son Abraham, who married Mary Jordan ; their son 
Abraham, who married Elizabeth Stevens ; their 
son Abraham, who married Elizabeth Barnes ; their 
son Roswell, who married Melii tabel Jones ; their 
son Roswell, who married Martha Mead ; their son 
Truman, who married Betsy Atwater, and their 
son Charles Rollin Dost, who was the father of the 
subject of this sketch. Charles William Post at¬ 
tended the public schools and later took a two years’ 
conrse at the University of Illinois. 11c started his 
business career at the early age of fifteen years. In 
1871, he formed a partnership with one Charles 
Moody in the hardware business at Independence, 
Kan., but soon sold his interests and went out as 
commercial traveler fora farm machinery manufac¬ 
turer, an experience which gave him a wideacqnaiu- 
tance with the entire western country. Then re¬ 
turning to Illinois he started a small plow factory at 
Springfield, Ill., himself working at the forge. 
Those w T ere days of hard work and almost unceasing 
toil. Finally his over-taxed system broke down, 
and in 1884 he was compelled to give up business 
and seek health. During a period of invalidism 
lasting nearly eight years, he took up the stndiesof 
medicine, psychology, dietetics and hygiene, and 
among other things he developed a fully cooked and 
pre-digested food, which he ealled Grape Nuts. 
Entire wheat and barley are blended in proper pro¬ 
portions aud passed through some ten or twelve me¬ 
chanical processes, paralleling as nearly as possible 
the functions of the digestive organs, and transfor- 
forming the starch of the grain, by moisture, warmth 
and time into a form of sugar, technically known as 
grape-sugar. This is said to be the beginning of the 
prepared breakfast foods. Mr. Dost began the 
manufacture of grape-nuts in a small w r ay in Battle 
Creek in 1897. Previous to that time lie conducted 
a series of experiments in collaboration with an 
analytical chemist, with an idea of producing a pala¬ 
table cotfec from field grains. The result was a pre¬ 
pared w heat, browned and blended by certain pro¬ 
cesses which was given the name of Postum. 
These two articles of food, grape nuts and postum, 
have attained a world-wide reputation, aud require 
factories covering some ten 
acres and the employment of 
about 700 hands to supply the 
demand. The Postum Cereal 
Co Limited was organized to 
conduct the business, of which 
Mr. Post is president, and the 
capital stock is $5,000,000. lie 
displayed a consummate saga¬ 
city in the methods and liberality 
with which he advertised and 
placed his foods before the 
public, and the business grew by 
leaps and bounds until it has 
become one of the most important 
aud extensive industries in the 
United States. In addition to 
his modern factories, Mr. Post 
built the Post Tavern in Battle 
Creek, one of the finest hotels 
in the United States ; the Post Theatre, and 
various office buildings ; and an addition to 
the city of Battle Creek known as Postnmville, 
where he laid out a model village erecting bet¬ 
ween 250 and 300 dwellings for his employees. 
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Mr. Post lias devoted considerable time and atten¬ 
tion to the sociological problems of the relationship 
between capital and labor. In his dealings with 
the workers in his factories the most cordial rela¬ 
tions have always been maintained, and while ap¬ 
proving of the general plan of the association of 
employees for mutual protection and benefit, be 
has come out strongly and fearlessly in opposition 
to the violent and ‘illegal acts of modern labor 
unionism in its efforts "to better the employees. 
In 1903 Mr. Post became president of the National 
Citizens’ Industrial Association, composed not only 
of employers but representative citizens and em¬ 
ployees as well, and embracing national, state and 
local associations throughout the country. The 
objects of the association are set forth as follows : 
“ To assist, by all lawful and practical means, the 
properly constituted authorities of the state and 
nation in maintaining and defending the supremacy 
of the law and the lights of the citizen. To assist 
in resisting encroachments upon their constitu¬ 
tional rights. To promote and encourage har¬ 
monious relations between employers and their 
employees upon a basis of equal justice to both. 
To assist local, state and national associations of 
manufacturers, employers and employees in their 
efforts to establish and maintain industrial peace, 
and to create and direct a public sentiment in op¬ 
position to all forms of violence, coercion, and 
intimidation. ” 31 r. Post devotes much of his time 
to combating the errors of mismanaged and misled 
unionism, and contributes with unselfish generosity 
to the promotion of the open shop propaganda. 
In 1907 he began the development of bis ranch of 
200,000 acres in Garza county, Texas, and to trans¬ 
form its rich acres into farms of 100 acres each. 
He builds comfortable farmhouses and out-build- 
ings, sets orchards and fruits and installs thrifty 
fanners on an easy method of payment. Some 
1300 farms will be thus equipped and incidentally 
Post City is being built, promising the largest stores, 
best hotels, schools, and othe r buildings in west 
Texas. The land is among the richest in the 
southwest and raises cotton, wheat, corn, and bar¬ 
ley, etc., and is one of the best fruit districts in 
America, the fruit maturing without attack from 
insects. Mr. Post’s conspicuous characteristics are 
a frank, open, and kindly nature, sterling integrity 
and transparent truthfulness, with that devotion to 
strict justice which accompanies a high sense of 
honor. lie was twice married; his present wife 
being Leila, daughter of Edward P. Young of 
Battle Creek. 

ALDEN, Cynthia M. Westover, philanthropist 
and author, was born at A ft on, la.. May 31. 18G2, 
daughter of Oliver S. and Lucinda (Lewis) ’West- 
over. Her father was an expert miner and miner¬ 
alogist. and a descendant, of the West overs who 
emigrated from Holland to Virginia in 1G00. On 
the maternal side she is connected with the Welsh 
Lewis family, of which Francis Lewis, the signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, was a member. 
Mrs. AUlen lost her mother in early childhood and 
she was the constant companion of her father for 
nine 3 r ears living the life of a miner’s child in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains. She grew up a 
veritable child of nature, her only playmates being 
her four-footed friends. She learned to ride a 
horse like an Indian, became a good shot with a 
rifle, carried a Colt revolver in her belt ; became 
expert with the lasso, and could also shoot with 
the Indian bow and arrow. The many thrilling 
adventures that she experienced during this 
formative period of her career are recorded in a 
book entitled Bushy, or Child Life in the Far 
West,” (1896). It is an autobiographical story 





full of life, vigor and movement which the St. 
Louis “ Globe-Democrat” characterized as “a 
prodigy of feminine courage.” Mrs. Alden 
attended public schools in Colorado, and was 
graduated with the first class to finish a course in 
the Colorado state university, consisting of two 
girls and nine boys known as the normal depart¬ 
ment. From there she went to the Denver Busi¬ 
ness college. Possessing an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge, and a strong desire to be constantly 
doing something, she determined to learn a trade, 
and at the cud of the term entered the employ of a 
tent maker in Denver, where in time she became 
superintendent of the factory. She had previously 
secured a teacher’s cer¬ 
tificate, but had no par¬ 
ticular desire to teach 
until she heard of a 
certain school in Col¬ 
orado whose boys were 
so unruly that no teacher 
could govern them. She 
at once applied for that 
particular position, ef¬ 
fectually conquered the 
unruly clement in the 
school and took the po¬ 
sition for a second term 
with an ambition to 
broaden her sphere of 
usefulness strong within 
her. She now deter¬ 
mined to go to New York 
(1882). and there began 
to study singing. She 
soon became the under¬ 
study for the leading 
soprano at the Academy 
of Music, and received a number of offers to go on 
the opera stage, but having acquired that accom¬ 
plishment she was ready for another, and turned to 
the study of languages. She made her home 
with non-English speaking families and in this 
way she speedily acquired a number of foreign 
tongues. Mrs. Alden had been in the habit of test¬ 
ing her knowledge bv taking examinations for 
various positions as the opportunity arose, and 
one da}' she was notified that from a civil service 
examination taken almost a year before she stood 
first on a list of 200. and had been appointed to 
fill a vacancy as United States customs inspectress 
(1887). She eagerly accepted this opportunity for 
further broadening her experience, and before 
long she was acting as interpreter on the Spanish, 
French, German, and Italian steamships. She 
acted as secretary to the street cleaning commis¬ 
sioner of New York city in 1890, becoming known 
as the “poor man’s friend” from her interest in, 
and friendliness to, the street cleaners of various 
nationalities, to whom she spoke in their own lan¬ 
guage. While here Mrs. Alden invented and pat¬ 
ented a dump cart with movable body, which, by 
means of a tier tick which lifted the body of the 
cart when filled, did awa}' with the “hill horse.” 
She also designed the small cart used by street 
cleaners to collect the dirt piles accumulated after 
the regular daily cleaning, which was afterwards 
improved and is now seen in all the larger cities as 
a necessary part of the street cleaning equipment. 
After a brief period in a candy factory she drifted 
into literature, first writing stories for the news¬ 
papers, and illustrating them with her own pen; 
and as in the other professions so in authorship she 
soon proved herself a person of unusual ability. In 
1893 she became editor of the woman’s page of the 
New York “ Recorder,” and subsequently was eon- 
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nccted in iin editorial capacity with the New York 
“ Tribune/’ the New York “Herald/’ and the 
“ Ladies 1 Home Journal,” being still associated 
with tlie last. lu addition to her book “ lhishy 11 
mentioned above, she wrote a history of Greater 
New York, ** Manhattan, Historic anti Artistic” 
(1892), and “ Women’s Ways of Earning Money ” 
(1904). In 1900 she received the degree of master 
of literature from Alfred University. Mrs. Alden 
will perhaps be best remembered by her founding 
of the International Sunshine Society in 1890, a 
simple organization requiring merely that each 
member shall agree to do one kind act during each 
year. There are no initiation fees or dues for its 
members : no salaries for its otbeers, and no way 
for any officer to be benefited financially. The 
work is done by all for the. good of the cause and 
the love of mankind. Tbe society's inllucncc is 
spreading all over the civilized world ; the mem¬ 
bership is over 100,000, and the work it is doing 



may be safely said to be one ot the greatest factors 
in the softening and beautifying of human life. 
The society lias established and maintained the In¬ 
ternational Sunshine Sanitarium at Bensonhurst- 
by-thc Sea, Brooklyn. This property, valued at 
$100,000, is situated on Cropsey Avenue, from 
Twenty-third Avenue to Bay Thirty third Street, 
and its unsurpassed view of the bay renders it an 
ideal spot for the sick and convalescent, it accom¬ 
modates fifty guests, and the monthly receipts, 
after the obligations of tbe property are met, are 
turned into the emergency fund of the International 
Sunshine Society. In 1904 the International Sun¬ 
shine Branch for the Blind wasstarted for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing a nursery and kindergarten 
for blind children. It is the first public institution 
in the state which exclusively cares for blind infants 
under the age of eight years. As president-general 
of the Sunshine society, Mrs. Alden, through her 
“ Sunshine ” articles in several hundred papers, 
probably is better known, reaches more hearts, and 
interests more people in philanthropic and educa¬ 
tional work than any other woman in the world. 
She was married Aug. 15, 1890, to John Alden, 
one of the editors of tiie “ Brooklyn Eagle” and a 
nephew of Henry Mills Alden, for many years 
editor of “Harper’s Magazine.” 

THOMSON, T. Kennard, civil engineer, was 
born in Buffalo, N. Y., Apr. 25, 1864, son of Wil¬ 
liam Alexander and Lavinia Day Thomson. Ilis 
father (1816-78) was a native of Stranraer, Scot¬ 
land, and came to this country in 1834. lie orig¬ 
inated and built tbe Canada Southern Railroad and 
represented the county of Welland in the Canadian 
House of Commons/ T. Kennard Thomson re¬ 
ceived his early education at Upper Canada Col¬ 
lege, Toronto, and at the Niagara High School. En¬ 


tering tbe University of Toronto, he was graduated 
in 1886 at the head of his class and later received 
the degree of C. E. from his alma mater. During 
his vacations, six months of each year, he was en¬ 
gaged on the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in the Rooky Mountains of British Colum¬ 
bia. During 1886-88 lie was employed by the 
Dominion Bridge Co. at Montreal as draftsman and 
designer of all kinds of bridges and buildings. He 
made many of the shop plans for the fine Canadian 
Pacific Railway bridge at Lachine, the great bridge 
at San It Ste. Mario, Out., and many others. During 
1888-90, he was assistant engineer for the Pencoyd 
Bridge Co. at Pencoyd, Pa., designing many draw¬ 
bridges, etc., and in 1890-91, lie acted as bridge 
engineer for the Ohio extension of the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad, having charge of the construc¬ 
tion of 129 new bridges, including the large Ohio 
river bridge at Kenova, W. Ya. During 1891-92, 
be was connected with the Elmira, Cortland and 
Northern Railroad and the Long Island Railroad. 
His work on the former consisted of the reconstruc¬ 
tion of two viaducts near Elmira, In 1892-93, he 
was employed by the Yale and Towne Manufactur¬ 
ing Co. to originate standard designs, in connection 
with their electric travelling cranes. In the latter 
year lie opened an office in New York as a consult¬ 
ing engineer on bridges, buildings, railroads, cais¬ 
sons, etc., anti is now considered one of the leading 
experts in these lines, having made more personal 
examinations and reports on New York founda¬ 
tions than any other engineer. In 1896, Mr. Thom¬ 
son was identified with Arthur McMullen A Co. 
and was chief engineer for 
that concern for about eight 
years • in 1897, he was chief 
engineer for the Dutton 
Pneumatic Lock Co. Among 
the New York buildings on 
which he has been retained 
are the Commercial Cable 
Mutual Life, Queens Insur 
ance, Manhattan Life, Trin¬ 
it}", U.S. Express, Seligman, 

Trust Company of America, 

North Trinity. U. S. Realty, 

Singer and City Investing 
buildings. In 1903 Mr. 

Thomas took out Canadian 
and American patents on 
the construction of a sub¬ 
aqueous tunnel in which the 
construction is almost en¬ 
tirely clone on the surface, 
and before the tunnel is sunk 
to its final position, one 
feature being the patented 
joint which is the most feasible method yet pro¬ 
posed. Among other patents taken out by Air. 
Thomson are one for a new form of lighthouse con¬ 
struct ion (1906) and another for a bull wheel for a 
contractors 1 derrick. In addition to the many 
pneumatic caissons lie has designed for New York 
city, be has designed caissons for large bridges over 
the Monongahela river at Pittsburg, over the Ohio 
river at Alingo Junction, the Susquehanna river at 
Havre de Grace, the Connecticut river at Hartford 
and others. He has delivered many papers before 
various engineering societies, and has frequently 
contributed to technical magazines on engineering 
subjects. He was the founder of tbe successful 
Engineering Society of tbe L T niversity of Toronto, 
in 1884, and for the last ten years has been the 
donor of a prize to the student graduating at the 
head of the engineering class of that university, 
lie is a member of the American Society of Civil 
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Engineers, American Society of .Mechanical En¬ 
gineers. American Geographical Society. Canadian 
Society of Civil Engineers, Engineers’ Club of New 
York, anil Park Hill Country Club ; a life member 
of the Niagara Historical Society, and tbe Engi¬ 
neering Society of tlie University of Toronto ; and 
past president of tbe University of Toronto Club 
of New York. lie was married Sept. 20. 1888, at 
Toronto, Canada, to Mary Julia, dangbter of tbe 
late Arthur llarvey, F. R. S. C. They have live 
children : Annis Eveleen. 31 ary Marjory, Arthur 
Kennard, Walter Gleueairn, and llarvey Stranraer. 


MANTELL, Robert Bruee, actor, was born at 
Irvine, Ayrshire, Scotland, Feb. 7, 18.74, son of 
James and Elizabeth (Bruce) Mantell. His parents 
wished him to study law. but. be cared so little for 
books that at tbe age of fourteen be was appren¬ 
ticed to a wine merchant, with whom be remained 
live years. In tbe meantime he appeared in many 
amateur theatrical performances, having developed 
a desire to beeome an actor very early in life. In 
this his parents opposed him, and thereupon lie 
left home in 1874, and sailed for Boston, Mass. 
An at tempt to secure an engagement at the Boston 
Museum failed, and in less than two weeks’ time 
the discouraged actor returned to England. There 
be joined a company under Richard Edgar’s man¬ 
agement. and in October, 1870, under the name of 
R. Hudson, made bis debut at Rochdale. Lanca¬ 
shire, as the sergeant in “ Arrab-na-Pogue.” 
Later be appeared as Father Doolan in “ The 
Shaugbran,” and continued through tbe provinces, 
supporting such actors as Miss Marriott. Charles 
Matthews, Barry Sullivan and Dion Boueieault, 
under whom be received valuable training. In 
1878 be made a second visit to 
America, appearing at Albany, 
N. Y., Nov. 18th, with Mod- 
jeska. His tour, during which 
lie played under bis own name, 
but only bad juvenile roles, 
ended in May 1870, and lie then 
returned to England, where in 
July be supported George S. 
lvniglit, playing Dick Freely 
in “ ( >tto,” Cat to Dove in “ For¬ 
bidden Fruit.” and (at the 
Theatre Royal, Belfast) Iago. 
Ilis first appearance in London 
was in July. 1880, at Sadlers 
Wells Theatre, aud in the. same 
year he supported Miss Wallis, 
a noted English tragedienne, as 
leading juvenile at tbe Theatre 
Royal. Birmingham, playing 
such parts as Romeo, Orlando 
and Claude Melnotte. About this time be became 
a member of Dion Boucicault’s company, and was 
with him in Sheffield, Liverpool, Leeds and Bir¬ 
mingham, after which be again joined Miss Wallis 
in bis old parts and some new* ones, such as Bene¬ 
dict, Leonatus Posthumus, and Paul in “Paul 
and Virginia.” In 1882 he opened with Marie de 
Grey the. Theatre Royal, Glasgow, in tbe part of 
Leicester, and also as Charles Surface, Young 
Marlow and Macbeth. On August 17th be sailed 
again for America, and appeared at tbe Grand 
Opera House, New York city, as Sir Clement 
Huntingford in “Tbe World.” A long tour of 
the United States followed, during which the spe¬ 
cialty was “ Romany Rye,” in which as Jack Hearn 
be scored a triumph. In 1883 “ Fedora ” was pro¬ 
duced in this country for the first time by Fanny 
Davenport and Mr. Mantell was engaged for the 
part of Loris I pan bo If, making bis first appearance 
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at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, New York. He 
acquired peculiar distinction by this impersonation, 
and passed at once to tbe first rank of tragic actors. 
In 1884 lie created tbe character of Gilbert Yanghan 
in “Called Back ” at tbe Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
In 1885 be made bis debut as a star in “ Tangled 
Lives.” He also played in " Moiibars ; ” the “ Cor¬ 
sican Brothers;” ‘Marble Heart.;” “Lady of 
Lyons;” “Lesson in Acting ;” “ Parrhassius ; ” 
“tjueen’s Garter;” “Secret. Warrant;” “The 
Husband ; ” and “ Face in tbe Moonlight.” As an 
interpreter of romantie parts—parts requiring 
youth, beauty, and the depiction of the noble 
traits of character. Mr. Mantell is among tbe ablest 
of players of bis time. He lias now developed into 
a tragic actor, playing such parts as Richard III., 
Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, Hamlet aud Riche¬ 
lieu. He has appeared in New York and all larger 
eities of the United States and Canada in the 
above roles to tbe satisfaction of critics and public. 
Mr. Mantell has two sons, the children of bis first 
wife, and one daughter, by bis second wife, Char¬ 
lotte Behrens, a well-known actress. Since her 
deatli be married Marie Booth Russell, who lias 
played all the leading female roles in bis repertoire. 


SELIGMAN, Henry, banker, was born in San 
Franciseo, Cal., March 31, 1857, son of Jesse and 
Henrietta (Heilman) Seligman. lli.s father (q.v.) 
was a prominent banker of New York, a member 
of the firm of J. *fc AY. Seligman A Co., and a man 
active in public affairs. Henry Seligman was 
educated in the publie schools 
of bis native city, and came 
to New York to attend tbe 
New York University, where 
be was graduated in 1875. 

Upon completing bis studies 
be returned to San Franeiseo, 
and entered tbe employ of 
tbe Anglo-California Bank. 

He began in tbe bumble 
position of ofiice boy, and 
rose by rapid promotion to 
become tbe assistant cashier 
of tbe institution. lie ac¬ 
quired a thorough mastery 
of tbe banking business in all 
its intricate details during a 
period of five years with this 
institution, and then in 1880 
entered bis father's firm in 
New Y ork Upon t be death 
of bis father iu 1805, he was 

made one of tbe senior partners, since when lie 
lias taken a very prominent part in tbe direction 
and management of the affairs of this famous bank¬ 
ing institution. The firm of J. A W. Seligman & 
Co. consists of James and Isaae N. Seligman, 
Henry and Jefferson Seligman, Frederick and 
Albert Strauss and Emil Carlcbaeb. Mr. Seligman 
is also director in many other prominent organi¬ 
zations among which are the William Cramp tfc 
Sons Ship and Engine Building Co., the Buffalo 
Gas Co., tbe Welsbach Commercial Co.. tbe Helena 
& Livingston Smelting Co., tbe Syracuse Gas Co., 
and the Syracuse Electric Light Co. He was 
married March 11, 1809, to Adelaide, daughter of 
Isaac Walter, and lias two daughters. Gladys and 
Rhoda, and one son, Walter Seligman. lie is a 
member of the Lawyers’, Lotos. Republican, 
Criterion. Midday, Country and Deal Golf clubs 
of New York. 

STICKLEY or STOECKEL, Gustav, de¬ 
signer, craftsman, editor and publisher, was born 
at Oseeola, Polk co., A Vis., Mar 9, 1858, son of 
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Leopold and Barbara (Schlager) Stocrkel (Ameri¬ 
canized to Stickley). lie received the customary 
schooling of boys in the pioneer days, and at the 
age of twelve began to work regularly at the trade 
of stonemason, which he learned from liis father. 
Beginning as a mason’s tender he gained such com¬ 
plete mastery of the trade that at seventeen he was 
able to command full journeyman's wages. About 
this time the family moved to Brandt, Susquehanna 
co., Penn. Here he obtained work in a small chair 
factory owned by his uncle. The change of work 
from stone to wood at that time practically decided 
his future career. To the boy it was simply a 
more yielding and workable material than stone, 
but in after years it became one of the principal 
mediums for the man’s expression of creative 
thought. Securing access to a small library, of 
which the works of 
Buskin and Carlyle 
formed a prominent 
feature, young Stick- 
ley became an ardent 
follower of Buskin, 
and liis highest ambi¬ 
tion was to do his ut¬ 
most toward putting 
into practice whatever 
seemed practicable in 
the revolutionary ideas 
of the. great English 
thinker concerning art 
and the conduct of life. 
This formative period, 
which opened up a 
whole new world of 
thought and aspira¬ 
tion, ended only when 
he left Brandt in 1884. 
Four years after lie 
entered the chair fac¬ 
he had taken over the 
his younger brothers, 
Charles and Albert Stickley, the firm known 
as Stickley Brothers. Five years later the busi¬ 
ness was removed to Binghamton, X. Y., where a 
wholesale and retail furniture trade was estab¬ 
lished, to which a year later was added the ma¬ 
nufacture of chairs. It was at this time that Mr. 
Stickle}^ first began to make a practical applica¬ 
tion of the. idea that the possibility existed of 
a return to better and truer art through the revival 
of handicraft. lie began to make chairs largely by 
hand, following the models of the old Windsor, Col¬ 
onial and other simple and graceful chairs. This 
tentative return to handicraft made such an imme¬ 
diate and strong appeal to the piiblic that for a 
time it acted as a check upon the lavish production 
of the then fashionable machine-made furniture, 
stuffed and gaudily upholstered, that formed the 
“parlor suits” of that day. But the check was 
not for long ; the new idea speedily became popu¬ 
lar enough to he very profitable, and factories 
sprang up all over the country for the manufacture 
by machinery of w hat came to he known as ‘ ‘ fancy ” 
chairs. In the search for novelty, the simple hand¬ 
made models were “improved ” out of all likeness 
to the originals; machine-made ornament was 
lavishly plastered on wherever it would go, and 
the natural result was furniture as degenerate and 
commonplace as the worst of the stuffed parlor 
suits. With the demands of a large business upon 
his hands, Mr. Stickley fora time was compelled to 
go with the tide and keep in line with other manu¬ 
facturers, hut in 1900 lie began to make all kinds 
of furniture after his own designs, founded on se¬ 
verely plain structural lines, and absolutely without 




tory to learn the trade 
business, forming with 


ornament, excepting those coming strictly within 
the limits of the construction—such as the decora¬ 
tive use. of mortise and tenon, key and dovetail—• 
all the beauty of a piece depending upon its shape 
and proportion, the finish that brought out the full 
beauty of the natural wood and the. workmanship 
that equalled the best of the old hand-made pieces*. 
This furniture, to which the name “Craftsman” 
was given, gained u vogue as immediate and as 
wide as had the reproduction of the older styles, 
and was as speedily and extensively imitated. But 
it. was a style so expressive of the American spirit 
of straightforward utility and direct response to 
need, that it very soon showed unmistakable evi¬ 
dences of a stability that, placed it beyond the 
changes of fashion. Gradually the industries of 
the Craftsman Workshops at Eastwood, N. Y., 
were extended to include hand-wrought metal¬ 
work, leather, fabrics and needle-work, all maimer 
of home furnishings, and the designing and building 
of houses. In 1901 .Mr. Stickley founded “The 
Craftsman” magazine, of which the first issue was 
published in October. Originally it was devoted 
entirely to the consignment of handcrafts and 
to the secession movement in art. hut as the Crafts¬ 
man industries grew and developed, the magazine 
kept pace, its scope widening naturally until it 
came to include everything of a constructive nature 
bearing upon the right development of individual, 
civic and natural life. Mr. Stickler was married 
Sept. 5, 1887, to Eda Simmons, daughter of John 
Simmons of Susquehanna, Ha. lie is a member of 
the New 7 York Athletic (dub, the Engineers’ Club, 
the National Arts Club and the National Society of 
Craftsmen, all of New York ; the Century Club, 
the Citizens’ Club and the Onondaga Golf and 
Country Club of Syracuse. 



ALBIN, John Henry, lawyer, was horn at 
West Randolph, Yt., Oct. 17, 1843, eldest soil of 
John and Emily (White) Albin of English descent, 
and grandson of William Albin, who emigrated 
from England, and settled at Randolph, Yt. lie 
was educated in the pub¬ 
lic schools of Concord, 

N. II., and entering Dart¬ 
mouth College w*as gradu¬ 
ated in the class of 1804. 
lie at once took np the 
study of law in the office 
of lion. Ira A. Eastman of 
Concord, and was admit¬ 
ted to the bar in October, 

1808, and a partnership 
was then formed with his 
former preceptor. This 
firm soon acquired a repu¬ 
tation as one of the lead¬ 
ing and representative law 7 
firms of the state. When 
this partnership w r as dis¬ 
solved in 1874, Mr. Albin 
became associated with 
lion. Mason \Y. Tappan. 

When Mr. Tappan was 
appointed attorney-gen¬ 
eral of the state a law was 

in force preventing the incumbent in office from 
practicing in cases to which the state was not a 


party, and the partnership w r as dissolved, but 
upon the repeal of that law 7 in 1881, the association 
was renewed. In 1887, Mr. Albin entered into 
partnership with Nathaniel E. Martin in the law 
firm of Albin A .Martin, whose relations continued 
until Jan. 1, 1899, since which he has been asso¬ 
ciated with William II. Sawyer under the firm 
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name of Albin & Sawyer. He lias acquired a large 
and lucrative practice, and ranks among the lead¬ 
ing members of liis profession in the state. Mr. 
Albin served in the state legislature during 1872- 
73, acting on the judiciary committee in the first 
term and as chairman of the committee on railroads 
during the second term. In 1876 he was repre¬ 
sentative from Ileniker, N. 11., to the legislature, 
he having removed his residence to that town, al¬ 
though continuing his law practice at the capital. 
]\Ir. Albin is also a prominent Odd Fellow, having 
been elected grand master of New Hampshire 
in 1879, and since then has been several times 
elected as representative from his jurisdiction 
to the Sovereign Grand Lodge. lie has also served 
as grand warden of the Sovereign Grand Lodge, 
and in Cincinnati in 1881 he was made chair¬ 
man of a committee to prepare a degree for Uni¬ 
formed Patriarchs, and the report he made was 
unanimously adopted at the next session. lie is the 
author of the Patriarchs Militant. lie was one of 
the founders of the Odd Fellows Home of New 
Hampshire, and served as one of the trustees from 
1883 until 1904, when he resigned. He has been 
for several years president and director of the Sul¬ 
livan County Kailroad, director of the Connecticut 
Fiver Kailroad and of the Vermont Valley Kail- 
road, and for some ten years was president and 
principal owner of the Concord (N. II.) Street 
Railway, largely extending and improving the 
company's property until in 1901 it was taken over 
by the Boston A Maine Kailroad. Mr. Albin was 
married Sept. 5, 1872, to Georgia A., daughter of 
Joseph and Achsah Modica of Ileniker, New 
Hampshire, and had two children 

SHANKLIN, William Arnold, ninth presi¬ 
dent. of Wesleyan University (1909- ), was born 
at Carrollton, .Mo., Apr. 18, 18G4, son of Wesley 
Dunscombc and Locke Anne (Arnold) Slianklin. 
He was educated in the public schools of his native 
place, and at Hamilton 
College, where he was 
graduated in 1883. 
During the next four 
years he was engaged 
in mercantile pursuits 
at Chetopa, Kan. lie 
then decided to enter the 
ministry of the Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal church 
and in 1887 became a 
member of the South 
Kansas conference. Ilis 
first pastorate was at 
Pern, Kan., where he re¬ 
mained two years. Tak¬ 
ing a course *in theology 
at the Garrett Biblical 
Institute of Northwest¬ 
ern University, he was 
graduated S. T. B. in 
1891. 11 e was then 

placed in charge of the First Methodist Episcopal 
church at Spokane, Wash., and two years later of 
the First church at Seattle, Wash. Thence he went 
to St. Luke’s church in Dnbnqne, Iowa, in 1896, 
and in 1900 became pastor of the Memorial Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal church of Reading, Pa. In 1905 lie 
was elected president of Upper Iowa University at 
Fayette, Iowa. It was founded in 1857, and now 
consists of six large buildings amply equipped for 
the best educational work, including a library of 
18,000 volumes, a large and valuable museum, and 
modern laboratories with excellent facilities for 
practical scientific iuvestigation and research. The 


previous presidents were Lucius II. Bugbee, 1857- 
GO ; William Brush, 1860-69 ; Charles M. Stowers, 
1869-72 ; Roderick N. Norton, 1872-73 ; John W. 
Bisscll, 1873-99; Guy P. Benton, 1899-1902, and 
Thomas J. Bassett, 1902-05. At the. present time 
the college has 24 professors and 534 students of 
both sexes. Dr. Slianklin was elected president of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., in 1908 
to succeed Bradford P. Raymond, and took office 
in June (>f the following year. 11 1 * received the hon¬ 
orary degree of D.l). from the University of Wash¬ 
ington in 1895, and that of LL.D. from Baker 
University in 1906. lie is a member of the National 
Geographical Society ; a member of the Sigma Phi 
and Phi Beta Kappa fraternities and a Mason. 
During 1892-96 he was chaplain of the National 
Guard of Washington, lie was married at Fort 
Scott, Ivan., Oct. 13, 1891 , to Emma Elizabeth, 
daughter of Rev. Jefferson Emery Brunt, and has 
one sou, William Arnold, Jr,, and two daughters, 
Mary Aruold and Anna Brant Slianklin. 

SHANKLIN, Arnold, lawyer and diplomat, 
was born at Carrollton, Mo., Jan. 29. I860, son of 
Wesley Dunscombe and Locke Anne (Arnold) 
Slianklin, and grandson of Wyatt and Frances 
Brown (Austin) Arnold who 
moved from Virginia to Mis¬ 
souri in 1838. Ilis first Amer¬ 
ican ancestors were Robert 
Alexander, of Ireland, direct 
descendant of the Alexanders 
and the Macdonalds of Scot¬ 
land, who came to America 
and settled in Virginia in 
1736, whose daughter, Esther, 
married William Austin, of 
Wales, who came to America 
and settled in Virginia the 
early part of the eighteenth 
century; their son, William 
A\ ilson Austin, married Locke 
Thompson and their daugh¬ 
ter, Frances, is Arnold Shank- 
lin’s grandmother. He comes 
from a long line of educators 
and men of learning. One 
maternal uncle Rev. Archi¬ 
bald Alexander, was one of 
the original professors of Princeton Seminary and 
another, Robert Alexander, a graduate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Dublin, taught the first classical school 
west of the mountains of Virginia, of which the 
Washington find Lee University is the lineal present 
descendant. Arnold Slianklin was educated in the 
public schools of Carrollton, Mo. , and was grad¬ 
uated at Washington University, St. Louis, in 
1889, with the degree of LL.B. lie at once began 
the practice of law in Kansas City, Mo., making 
a specialty of corporation matters. After nine 
years, when general counsel of the Bell Telephone* 
Company of Missouri and Kansas and assistant 
attorney for the Missouri Pacific and the Rock 
Island railroads, he gave up his work there and 
went to Mexico to personally care for some large 
mining properties in which he had become inter¬ 
ested. When the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
was projected, he was appointed its commissioner 
to Mexico and for two years devoted his time to 
its furtherance. In September. 1905, he was 
appointed American consul-general to the Republic 
of Panama, which position he now holds. Com¬ 
menting upon this appointment, “ Leslie's Weekly ” 
said: “ In the appointment of Aruold Slianklin 
as consul-general to Panama, President Roosevelt 
selected a man of extraordinary force of character 
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and of diplomatic and executive capacity of the 
first, order. Because of liis knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage and the aspirations of the people who live 
south of the Bio Grande, he will be able to give in¬ 
valuable service to the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion. . .” Since he assumed his official position he 
lias earned from the Panamanians and Americans 
the title “The Man AVlio Does”. The American 
consulate-general at Panama, since his incumbency, 
has become one of national importance because, of 
the active, work on the Panama canal under the 
supervision of the United States government. By 
the treaty with Panama, the United States acquired 
control of a strip of land extending five miles on 
either side of the line of the canal, which is com¬ 
monly known as the canal zone. President 
Roosevelt, Secretary-of-State Root mid Secretary- 
of War Taft, many members of both brunches, of 
congress and other leading government otHcials 
have inspected the work on the canal and Consul- 
General Slmnklin had a considerable share in 
the entertainment provided for them. The de¬ 
gree of LL. R. was conferred upon him by Upper 
Iowa University in 1908. lie is a member of the 
American Society of International Law and the 
National Geographic Society. lie is a thirty second 
degree Mason. Knight Templar and Mystic Shrincr 
and has the distinction of being the youngest man 
ever made a Knight Templar, having been lmt 
twenty-one years, three months and seventeen 
days old at that time. He is a member of the 
St. Louis, the University and the Athletic clubs of 
St. Louis and the University and Commercial clubs 
of Panama. lie is unmarried. 

GOLD, Edward E., [Ethel Edward], inventor, 
was born at Waverly, Ill., Feb. 9, 3*47. son of 
llezckiali Sedgwiek and Cbloe Ann (Poet) Gold. 

His first American ancestor 
was Maj. Nathan Gold, who 
came from St. Edmondsbury 
in the south of England in 
1G40, and settled in Fairfield, 
Conn. lie was one of the nine¬ 
teen petitioners of the charter 
of the Connecticut colony, and* 
liis son, Nathan Gold, Jr., was 
deputy governor of Connecti¬ 
cut, and became chief justice 
of the supreme court of the 
colony in 1710. From this 
ancestor the line of descent is 
traced through his son, Rev. 
llezckiali Gold, who married 
Mary Ruggles, through their 
son Thomas, who married a 
daughter of Dr. Marsh of 
Dalton, Mass., their son Ben¬ 
jamin, who married Eleanor 
Johnson, and their son Hezekiah Sedgwiek Gold, 
who was the father of the inventor. In the home 
of Thomas Gold in Pittsfield, Mass., stood the 
“Old Clock oil the Stairs,” the subject of a poem 
by Longfellow, who married a granddaughter of 
Thomas Gold. Edward E. Gold was educated in 
the public schools and in the famous ** Gunnery ” at 
Washington, Conn. He began his business career 
in the employ of the Seoville Manufacturing Co. 
in New York*city, and during his connection with 
that concern he acquired a complete and thorough 
knowledge of industrial and commercial life. In 
18G7 he went into business for himself—the heat¬ 
ing of buildings —and realized an encouraging 
success from the outset. Being of an inventive 
turn of mind Mr. Gold, who had made a thorough 
study of heating apparatus, devoted his attentiou 



to a safe method of heating railway cars, and in 
1882 he patented an improved system of ear heat 
ing, by which steam from the locomotive is con 
veyed from ear to car throughout the entire train, 
hi* connection with this idea he also invented a 
straight port steam coupler, which has been adopted 
ns the standard on the leading railways throughout 
the United States and even abroad. Prior to this 
time railway t ars were heated by an old-fashioned 
stove placed in each ear, a dangerous practice that 
resulted in frequent loss of life and property, be¬ 
sides involving considerable cost for maintenance 
and a great amount of tare and attention by train¬ 
men. Mr. Gold has been awarded over one hun¬ 
dred letters patent by the United Statesaiul foreign 
countries for various features of this system, such 
as an improved tempera tun? regulator, a balance 
valve pressure regulator, an automatic tee trap, 
gravity relief trap, automatic lock for the coupler, 
a safety valve, etc. The .Manhattan Elevated 
Railway of New York city was the first road to 
equip its cars with the Gold system. So success¬ 
ful w as it in its operation, and so satisfactory did 
it prove to the company and to the public, that it 
was at once taken up by the larger railroads until 
now” it is part of the regular equipment of almost 
every passenger ear in the United States. In 1888 
Mr. Gold organized the Gold Car Heating Co. to 
manufacture these new' devices. Mr. Gold has also 
invented electric heaters, w hich have been largely 
adopted by suburban trains and electric car lines 
using electricity for motive power. These electric 
heaters are used also by tin* London Underground 
Railways and the trails Atlantic steamers. In 
1903 the company w as rcoiganized as the Gold Car 
Heating and Lighting Co. w ith Mr. Gold as presi¬ 
dent, \v. E. Banks, treasurer, and Charles W. 
Osborn, secretary. 

ANDREWS, Champe Seabury, lawyer, was 
born at Yazoo City, Miss., May 13. 1875, son of 
Col. Garnett and Rosalie Champe (Bcirne) An¬ 
drews : grandson of Hon. Garnett and Annulet 
(Ball) Andrews ; great grandson of John Andrews, 
whose fat her emigrated from England. Ilis father 
(q.v.) left law practice to serve in the Confederate 
army ; was wounded in battle at Salisbury, N. C., 
three days after Lee surrendered, opposing Stone- 
man and keeping the railroad open for Pres. 
Davis and his cabinet to es¬ 
cape from Richmond Sub¬ 
sequently he practiced law’ 
at Yazoo City, Miss., in part¬ 
nership w ith John Sharp Will 
iams, member of Congress 
from Mississippi, and finally 
at Chattanooga, Tcnn. lion. 

Garnett Andrew’s was judge 
of the superior court of 
Georgia for about twenty-four 
years and was the author of 
several books. Mr. Andrews' 
great - grand fat her, And row 

O’Bcirnc. a native of Roscom¬ 
mon county, Ireland, was 
several times a member of 
congress from the Greenbrier 
district Virginia, and w’as a 
member of Virginia’s constitu¬ 
tional convention, lie founded 
and named the town of Union, 
now’ in West Virginia, and amassed a large fortune 
in mercantile and agricultural industries. Champe 
Seabury Andrew’s was educated at a public gram¬ 
mar school in Chattanooga and at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute where he w r as graduated 
with first honors in 1894. He was admitted to 
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the bar of Chattanooga in 1890 and practiced vdth 
his father, under the firm name of Andrews and 
Andrews, until 1899, when he removed to New 
York eitj\ there becoming a member of the firm 
of Hill, Stiircke A Andrews, now Stnrcke A An¬ 
drews. In addition to his practice Mr. Andrews 
lias duties as president of the A. B. Andrews Co., 
manufacturers of hosiery, and as director of sev¬ 
eral other corporations." He is the author of four 
or five monographs dealing with medical laws 
and medical quackery and of articles contributed 
to various newspapers and magazines. Mi\ An¬ 
drews takes an active part in Democratic politics. 
He is counsel for the Medical Society of the Count}' 
of New York; and served frequently as judge 
advocate general on geueral courts-martial during 
the Spanish w r ar. From April, 1898, to February, 
1899, he was captain of the 3d Tennessee infantry, 
U. S. V., but w r as not engaged in battle. Air. An¬ 
drews w r as department commander of the New 
York State United Spauish War Veterans in 1901; 
is exalted rnler Xew T York Lodge No. 1, B. P. O. 
Elks, and w T as during three years a director of the 
National Elks Home, Bedford City, A'a. He is 
a member of the Sons of the Revolution and of 
the Naval and Military Order, Spanish Americau 
War; also of the Bar Association, Press Club, 
Army and Navy Club, the Society of Medical 
Jurisprudence, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the Municipal Art Society. 

EMERSON, Edward Randolph, author and 
viticulturist, was born in New” York city, Oct. ‘22, 
1856, son of Jesse Milton and Sophia Tliankfull 
(Pearson) Emerson. His first American ancestor 
was Daniel Emerson who emigrated to this coun¬ 
try about 1648, and settled near Methuen, Mass. 
11 is grandson Oliver married Margaret White, and 
his son Daniel M., who w r as the fat her of Jesse M., 
married Abigail Gordon. Mr. Emerson's father, 
(1818-98) was a publisher, author of two books of 
travel and founder of the Brotherhood Wine Co. 
After graduating from public school, Edward 
Randolph Emerson went to Dunkirk, N. Y ., in 
1873, and learned telegraphy. In 1879 hew'as ap¬ 
pointed superintendent of a division of a commer¬ 
cial telegraph company. Later he traveled exten- 
tensively throughout Colorado, Texas ami the 
West, and in Europe studying foreign customs 
and ways. On returning to the United States, he 
became identified with the Brotherhood Wine Co., 
of which his father was 
the president. In time 
he w r as advanced to the 
position of vice-presi¬ 
dent, and on his father's 
death he succeeded to the 
presidency. When early 
in 1994 the American 
Wine Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion w r as formed “for 
the purpose of correcting 
trade abuses and educa¬ 
ting the public in the use 
of home grown wines,” 
Mr. Emerson, to whose 
energy and enthusiasm 
this movement was large- 
13 ' due, became the first 
president of the organ¬ 
ization. lie is a wddely 
recognized authority on 
wines and viniculture, and besides numerous arti¬ 
cles contributed to magazines and periodicals.on 
these subjects, he has written “The Story of the 
Vine ” (1902), a standard work in which lie re¬ 



views the subject from the time of the wines of 
antiquity throughout the centuries up to the pres¬ 
ent American methods of grow ing, lie also wrote 
“Lay Thesis on Bible Wines” (1902), which dis¬ 
cusses the troublesome question of the moral char¬ 
acter and standing of wine in biblical days and 
disposes of the claim of some temperance advocates 
that there were two different kinds of wines, the 
fermented and the unfermented. At the time of 
the publication of these works they received wide 
publicity from all parts of the world on account of 
the thorough and scholastic treatment of the sub¬ 
ject. Mr. Emerson "was the first president of the 
Intervale Traction Company and is treasurer of 
the American Champagne Makers’ Association. 
He is a member of the Arkwright Club of New 
York and of Corner Stone Lodge, F & A. M.; 
honorary member of the New York Press Club, 
and life member of the Albany Burgesses Corps, 
He was married in Titusville, Pa,, June 20, 1874, to 
ldantliea Antoinette, daughter of De Zardious de 
Lacey and has a daughter Jessie Mary, wife of 
Joseph A. Moffat. 

BENSINGER. Moses, merchant and manu¬ 
facturer, was born at Louisville, Ky. , Aug. 17, 
1839, son of Nathan and Lena Ben.singer. After a 
public school education he was apprenticed to a 
jeweler in his native city. 

In 1859 he engaged in the 
jewelry business in his ow n 
name, but ten years later 
gave up the jew r elry busi¬ 
ness to enter the employ of 
John M. Brunswick, who 
w T as engaged in the manu¬ 
facture and sale of billiard 
and pool tables, with head¬ 
quarters in Cincinnati, O. 
and a branch office in Chi¬ 
cago, 111. In October, 1S72, 
together with Messrs. A. F. 

Troesclier and Leo Schmidt, 
they formed the J. M. 

Brunswick Billiard Manu¬ 
facturing Company, Mr. 

Bensinger becoming one of 
its active managers, in 
charge of the Chicago busi¬ 
ness. In Jahuary, 1874. the 
Brunswick interests were consolidated with that of 
Julius Balke, a rival firm with factories in Cincin¬ 
nati, O., and St. Louis, Mo., and a new' corporation 
was formed under the name of J. M. Brunswick 
& Balke Co., the members consisting of John M. 
Brunswick, Julius Balke Sr., Moses Bensinger, 
A. F. Troesclier and Leo Schmidt. The final mer¬ 
ger, which took in the business of llngli AY. Col- 
lender, another manufacturer of billiard and pool 
tables, took place in 1884, and the name became 
the Brunswick-Balkc~('offender Co. Mr. Bensin¬ 
ger v. as chiefly instrumental in bringing about this 
huge consolidation of interests, and in 1890 he was 
made president of the concern, an office he held 
until his death. T he business is by far the greatest 
of the kind in the world, and consists of the manu¬ 
facture of billiard and pool tables, bank, office and 
saloon fixtures, and bow ling alleys and their equip¬ 
ment, w hich are generally regarded as the standard 
of perfection. They have over forty branch offices 
located throughout the United States andinMexico, 
Canada and abroad, also large factories in New 
York, Cincinnati, O., Muskegon, Mich., San Fran¬ 
cisco, Cal., Toronto, Canada and Saint Dizier, 
France, employing over 3500 men. The Chicago 
factorj'alone covers a block of ground on the north 
side containing 60,000 square feet and employs 
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1700 hands. Mr. Bensinger was a man of great 
business calibre, far-seeing and progressive, lie 
took a delight in the management of bis business 
and watched it develop with justifiable pride. 
One of bis most pronounced traits was bis inherent 
democracy, which manifested itself in his inter¬ 
course with his employees. Mr. Bensinger 
was married in Cincinnati, O., May 10, 1865, to 
Eleanor Brunswick, daughter of his long-time busi¬ 
ness associate and he had one son, Benjamin E. 
Bensinger, and two daughters. Com, wife of David 
Ilyman. and Edna, wile of Joseph Fish, both of 
Chicago. Benjamin E. Bensinger at an early age 
entered the employ of the Brunswick-Balke-Cul¬ 
lender Co., with which lie lias ever since been 
identified, lie was made first, vice-president in 
1900, and in that capacity assisted materially in the 
management of the business, for a number of 
years prior to his father’s death. Mr. Bensinger, 
Sr., was a member of the Standard Club, of which 
he was president for four years, a member of the 
Lakeside and Washington Bark clubs, aud of the 
Chicago Athletic Association, lie died at French 
Lick Springs, Ind.. Oct. 14, 11)04. 

BRUSHINGHAM, John Patriek, clergy¬ 
man, was horn at llurnellsville, N. Y., Feb. 1<>, 
1854, son of Thomas aud Mary (O’llern) Brushing- 
ham. lie received his education in the public 
schools of Clean, X. V., and at the Northwestern 
University, where he was graduated in 1881. lie 
was ordaiued to the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in October, 1880, and after 
taking a course iu theology at the Garret Biblical 
lustitute became pastor of churches iu the Rock 
River conference, including Chicago, 111. 11 is 

pastorates in Chicago were the Kaveuswood church 
(1880-84, and 1803-94), the Fulton Street church 
(1884-87 ami 1894-97), the Ada Street church (1887- 
93) and the First church (1807-1006). lie was a dele¬ 
gate to the Ecumenical Methodist conference, Lon¬ 
don, Eng., iu 1901. While in Chicago he was 
elected president of the Chicago Methodist Social 
Union and the Chicago Methodist Preachers’ Meet¬ 
ing. lie was also an organizer of the Municipal 
Voters’ League. At the general conference of his 
church held iu Los Angeles in 1904, he was elected 
secretary and treasurer of the 
General Conference Commis¬ 
sion on Aggressive Evangel¬ 
ism, of which Bishop W. F. 
Mallalieu is president, and 
since the fall of 1906 he has 
devoted his entire time to the 
furtherance of the work of this 
commission, which consists in 
encouraging persistent work 
throughout the church along 
all evangelistic lines, seeking 
to bring the whole church into 
a cooperation for the salvation 
of men. lie is the author of a 
book entitled “Catching Men" 
(1907), in which are contribu¬ 
tions from some of the prom¬ 
inent evangelists of other de¬ 
nominations. Possessed of a 
pleasiug and attractive person¬ 
ality, Dr. Brushingham has 
alsoa natural gift of eloquence, 
and his preaching arouses the intellect as well as 
appeals to the emotional nature of his hearers. Ilis 
very successful pastorate for nine years over the 
First Methodist Episcopal church of Chicago proved 
his capability in regular church work, hut having 
developed a special gift for evangelistic work, 
since the fall of 1906 he has been assigned to this 





more difficult task. He received the degree of 
I) l>. from his alma mater iu 1896. Dr. Brush 
ingham was married Oct. 13, 1882, to Libia, 
daughter of L. 1). Norton of Glean, X. Y., aud has 
three children. 

LINCOLN, Solomon, lawyer, was born in 
11 ingham. Mass., Aug. 14. 1888, sou of Solomon 
and Mehitable (Lincoln) Lincoln, liis first Ameri¬ 
can ancestor was Samuel Lincoln, who came from 
IIingham, England, to this country in 1687, and 
settled in lliughain. Mass. Among the noted de- 
seemlants of Samuel 
Lincoln were Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln ; Levi 
Lincoln, attorney-gen¬ 
eral of the United 
States; his son, Levi 
Liaeolu, Jr., for nine 
years governor of 
Massachusetts, and 
Enoch Lincoln, an¬ 
other son. governor of 
Maine. From Samuel 
Lincoln the line of 
descent is traced 
through his son Sam¬ 
uel, who married De¬ 
borah Horsey ; their 
sou Jedediah, who 
married Bethiah Whi- 
ton; their son Enoch, 
who married Mary 
Otis ; and their son 
Solomon, who mar¬ 
ried Lydia Bates, and 
was the grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch. Solomon Lincoln 
obtained a good preparatory education at Derby 
Academy in his native town, and in the Park 
Latin school of Boston, under the direct tute¬ 
lage of Prof. E. W. Gurney, one of the most noted 
teachers of his day. In 1854 he entered the sopho¬ 
more class of Harvard University and was gradu¬ 
ated in 1857, delivering the valedictory address. 
While in college lie became proficient m classics 
and mathematics, and in 1858 was appointed Har¬ 
vard tutor of Latin and Greek. Later lie was 
made tutor of mathematics and while filling this 
position took up the study of law at the Harvard 
law school, from which he received the degree of 
LL.B. in 1864, having spent a portion of the pre 
ceding year in Europe. lie read law with Stephen 
B. Ives of Salem, was admitted to the bar in 1864. 
and was associated with Mr. Ives in practice, both 
in Salem and Boston, until 1881. first under the 
firm name of Ives A Lincoln and afterwards as 
Ives, Lincoln A Huntress. Mr. Lincoln success¬ 
fully built up a large general practice which de¬ 
veloped finally into the more specific departments 
cl' railroad and corporation law and of the law of 
trust companies. lie was the general counsel of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad and solicitor of the 
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Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. for many years, 
lie was also a director of the Boston Safe Deposit 
and Trust Co. and the National Bank of the Com¬ 
monwealth. In 1883 he was elected one of the 
overseers of Harvard University, and during ]8'90- 
1902 served as president of the board. He was also 
president of the Boston Bar Association, of the 
board of trustees of the Boston public library, the 
Union. St. Botolph and Unitarian clubs, and" vice- 
president of the University Club, and a-member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the American 
Antiquarian Society, the New England Ilistorie- 
Genealogical Society, the Bostoniau Society, the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, the Somerset 
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and Country clubs, the Century and Harvard chibs 
of New York, and the South Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Church. Among his public addresses may 
be mentioned t lie one delivered at the twenty fifth 
anniversary of tlie settlement of the town of Iling- 
ham, w hich appropriately crowned a similar effort, 
of his father just fifty years before. Mr. Lincoln 
was one of the most, prominent lawyers of the 
nation. lie was a man of fine dignity and many 
noble qualities. He was married Feb. 15, 18(>5, to 
Ellen Brown, daughter of Lieut.-Gov. Joel llaydeu 
of Hayden ville. Mass. She died March 18, 1807, 
leaving one daughter. Bessie, wife of Prof. .Mur¬ 
ray Anthony Potter of Harvard University. Mr. 
Lincoln died in Boston. Mush., Oct. 13, 1007. 

MILLER, Prank Ebenezer, physician, was 
born in Hartford, Conn., Apr. 12, 1850, son of 
Ebenezer Hogue, and Mayett (Beming) Miller, 
llis first American ancestor was William Miller, 
who emigrated from London, England, and settled 
at Ipswich, Mass., in 1038. lie was a tanner by 
trade, and was one of the original petitioners to 
inhabit the towns of Northampton, Mass. (1053), 
and Northfield. Mass. (1071). 
llis wife, Patience, is men¬ 
tioned in the history of 
Northampton as the first 
and only woman physician 
at that time. Although med¬ 
ical degrees w ere not grout¬ 
ed to women in those days, 
she was well versed in the 
science of medicine, and w as 
recognized and employed 
as a practicing physician. 
The succeeding generations 
are as follows . second, 
Ebenezer ; third, Ebenezer ; 
fourth, Heuben , fifth, Eben¬ 
ezer ; sixth, Ebenezer and 
seventh, Ebenezer Boguc 
Miller. On the maternal 
side. l)r. Miller is descended 
from Gov. William Tryon 
of New York, and from the Standish, Welles, and 
Doming families. Having passed through the 
Hartford high school, he entered Trinity college, 
and was graduated in 1881. lie then determined 
to follow the medical profession, and took the 
regular course at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York city, graduating M. D. in 
1884. Dr. Miller served as substitute interne at 
the New York and Charity Hospitals for six months, 
then became resident interne for two years at St. 
Francis Hospital, New York. In 1880, he was 
appointed a sanitary inspector to the New York 
board of health through Gen. Franz Sigel and Dr. 
Cyrus Edson, and held that position for three years, 
lie then served successively as assistant to Dr. 
Grin B. Pomeroy : professor of diseases of the ear 
in the New York Polyclinic Hospital ; Dr. L. Em¬ 
met Holt, professor of children's diseases of the 
New York Polyclinic : Dr. John 11 Ripley ; pro¬ 
fessor of children's diseases ; Dr. George M Lef- 
ferts, professor of laryngology, of the college of 
physicians and surgeons of the Vanderbilt Clinic ; 
l)r. Joseph Howe, professor of surgery of the 
New* York University ; l)r. John Doming, professor 
of children’s diseases of the Post Graduate Hospital 
of New York; Dr. W. P. Swift and Dr. R. P. 
Lincoln, the renowned throat specialist. He was 
attending physician at tile Minerva Home during 
1885-8. and at the Wayside Nursery from 1880-88, 
and has held the same position at St. Joseph’s Hos¬ 
pital since 1887. and also at St. Francis Hos¬ 
pital. After ten years’ active service at each of 





these hospitals, he was appointed and remains the 
consulting physician. In 1900 he was made visit¬ 
ing physician to the New York Hospital. Dr. 
Miller has specialized on the diseases of the uoe, 
throat and car, and so thoroughly mast (‘red these 
branches of medicine that to-day he is recog¬ 
nized as a world-wide authority in the same, lie 
was throat surgeon at the Vanderbilt Clinic and 
Bellevue Hospital Clinic during 1890-93, and lias 
been laryngologist of the Metropolitan College of 
Music since 1890. llis private practice began in 
New York city in 1880. and within a short period 
built up a large practice. Dr. Miller has always 
taken ail interest in musical matters, and has made 
practical use of his tenor voice in various church 
positions. It was this interest, in music that led 
to an exhaustive study of the voice and the vocal 
organs. lie lias established a principle of hollow- 
space resonances, which is being recognized and 
accepted by high authorities as the nearest perfect 
theory of voice production. Dr. Miller was the 
first practical advocate of a regular standard for 
tone for voice production, by which the human 
voice can he measured and classified, establishing 
it in a definite and scientific way, correct according* 
to the laws of anatomy, physics, physiology and 
practical voice pedagogy. lie numbers among his 
patients many of the most prominent singers of the 
country. In 1900 lie wrote an important paper 
entitled “An Original Research on the Cause of 
Vocal Nodules,” for the Frankel Festschrift, and 
which was read before the Anieiiean Laryngo- 
logical, Rhinologieal and Otological Society. Kan¬ 
sas City, proposing a new theory of the origin of 
nodules from personal observation of 234 eases. 
The first scientific investigation conducted at the 
new surgical laboratory. College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, were a series of original experi¬ 
ments wiiich confirmed his theory. In the interest 
of science and humanity. Dr. Miller has kept a 
elose watch upon the cure of consumption. In 
1892 he claimed that the 'best success could be 
found primarily along hygienic and dietetic lines, 
prescribing such foods as will create a soil hostile 
to the germ, rest, to cheek destructive processes, 
noonday baths for high temperature and more 
rapid elimination of ptomaines, with ventilation 
and altitude as valuable adjuncts. His works 
entitled “A Compend on Nose. Throat and Ear 
Diseases” (1892), collaborated with Dr. Jas. P. 
McEvoy and Prof. J. E. Weeks; “ Views on 
Tuberculosis” and “ Local Treatment of Phthisis 
by Means of Strong Induction Current.” have com¬ 
manded the attention of the public and press. ^ llis 
other scientific papers are “Observations on Voice 
and Voice Failure ” (1898) ; ' 1 Clmrditis Cantorum ” 
in the “ Laryngoscope ” (1902) ; “ Voice Hygiene ; 
A Study of the Mucous Membrane,” read at the 
meeting of New York State .Music Teachers* 
Association, 1895 ; “Some causes of Vocal Catas- 
trophy,” read at the conference between the Music 
Teachers’ National Association and the National 
Association of Elocutionists, June 28 1897 ; 

“ Scheme for Diagnosing Voire Failure;” “ Pure 
Milk as an Agent in Super Alimentation ” in the 
.Medical Brief (1903) ; “Milk Therapy in Various 
Diseases” in the Medical Brief (1904); “A Con¬ 
tribution to the Study of Quinsy,” in the Inter¬ 
national Journal of Surgery (1903) ; “Observations 
on an Ideal Local Anaesthesia for Sub mucous 
Resection ” in the Medical Record 0907). Dr. Miller 
is a member of the American Academy of Medicine, 
the New York county and state medical societies, 
the American Laryngological. Rhinologieal and 
Otological Society. The Hospital Graduates’ Club, 
the Players Club, the Mendelssohn Glee Club, the 
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Pen and Ink Society and the New York Yacht 
Club, lie was married, April 28, 181)2, to Emily, 
daughter of Edward Weston of Yonkers, X. Y., 
and lias two daughters, Laura and Frances .Miller. 

NICOLL, De Lancey, lawyer, was born at 
Shelter Island, X. Y., June 24, 1854, son of Solo¬ 
mon Townsend and Charlotte Ann (Xieoll) Xicoll. 
lie is descended from .Matthias Xicoll, who was a 
graduate of Cambridge and a lawyer of the Inner 
Temple, who came to America in 1(104 with his 
uncle, Sir Richard Xicoll. 
the first English governor 
of New York ; he was 
mayor of Xew York city 
iu 1071; speaker of the first 
colonial assembly iu 1(>83, 
and the first judge of the 
Xew York court of Oyer 
and Terminer. From this 
first paternal ancestor in 
America the line of descent 
is traced through his son 
William, who married Anu 
Van Rensselaer, of the fa¬ 
mous Van Rensselaer fam¬ 
ily of Albany ; through 
their son Benjamin, who 
married Charity Floyd ; 
through their son Benja¬ 
min. who married Mary .M. 
Holland; through their son 
llenry, who married Eliza¬ 
beth Wood hull, and through their son, Edward 
Holland, who married .Mary Towusend, and who 
were the grandparents of l)e Lanecy Xicoll, the 
subject of this sketch. Mr, XieolUs father, Solomon 
Townsend Xicoll (1813-05), was a successful East 
India merchant of New York city, who married 
his cousin, and who was the youuger brother of 
llenry Xieoll, wdio became a prominent lawyer 
of New York city, and was a member of congress 
during 1847—10. Mr. Xicoll’s ancestor, William 
Nicoll, was the founder of lslip, having received 
from the crown a grant of land ten miles square 
iu Suffolk county, upon which he settled and 
named it after ills old English family home. 
De Lanecy Xieoll received an academic education 
at Flushing Institute, the Cheshire (Conn.) Acad¬ 
emy, and the famous St. Paul’s School in Con 
eord, X. II. lie finished his studies at Princeton 
College, where he was graduated in the class of 
1874 with high honors. Having determined to 
follow" the law, he entered the Columbia Law 
School in Xew York aud became clerk in the law 
office of Clarkson X. Potter. Upon his admission 
to the bar in 187(i, he formed a partnership with 
Walter D. Edmunds, and soon gained recognition 
iu his profession. lie was assistant district at¬ 
torney of Xew York city, 1885-88, under Randolph 
B. Martine, aud gained distinction while in that 
office. Epou resuming his private practice, he 
entered the law firm of Cowen, Dickerson, Xicoll 
& Brown. Mr. Xicoll had beeu the unsuccessful 
candidate for the office of district, attorney on the 
Republican and Independent ticket, in is87, but 
at the next election he was the nominee ou the 
Democratic ticket, aud w-as elected, serving as 
district attorney during 1892-94. Upon retiring 
from office his law firm w as Xicoll, A liable A 
Lindsay, which contiuues to the present time 
(1909). Mr. Xicoll was a member of the constitu¬ 
tional convention in 1804. Among the important 
eases that .Mr. Xicoll lias handled successfully are: 
The Aldennanic .prosecutiou for bribery con¬ 
nected w T ith the Broadway railroad franchise; 


People v. Jaeluie; People v. O’Neil; People v. 
McQuade; People v. Sharp; the Richardson will 
case; the will of Gen. Samuel Thomas; tin* will 
of Kussefi Sage; the defense of all proceedings 
against the American Tobacco Company by the 
United States, including Hale v. Henkel, and the 
litigation of the lntcrborough Rapid Transit Com¬ 
pany in Xew York, lie is a member of tin* Union, 
.Metropolitan, Tuxedo, Racquet, Riding. Univer¬ 
sity, Manhattan, Princeton, and Democratic clubs 
of New York. Mr. Nicoll was married Dee 11, 
1890, at Ossining, X. Y., to Maud, daughter of 
Richard Ouyler Churchill, lieutenant of the 4tli 
artillery, U. 8. A , and has one son, De Lanecy 
Xicoll, Jr., and oue daughter, Josephine Churchill 
Xieoll. 

MeALPIN, Edwin Augustus, manufacturer, 
financier and philanthropist, was born iu Xew York 
city, June 9. 1848, son of David Hunter and Frances 
Adeline (Rose) MeAlpin. The McAlpius, w ho have 
been prominent in New York for over lmlf a century, 
are of Scoteh-lrish descent, from the clan Alpin, 
famous in the history of Scotland. 11 is lather 
(q. v.) was the Founderof the tobacco manufacturing 
firm of 1> 11. MeAlpin A Co. lb* was educated 
iu the public schools of New York city and at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, where he completed 
the course of study in 1861. Ik* enlisted in the 
civil war as a drummer hoy in a newly formed 
Xew York regiment, hut, being under age, was 
discharged at the instance of his father. lie then 
entered his father’s maim factory, and by industry, 
energy and natural capacity, he worked his way 
up through various positions in tin* linn until in 
1870 he was admitted to a partnership. Since that 
time he has been general manager and by his efforts 
and untiring devotion to business, he has greatly 
extended the use of the MeAlpin tobacco throughout 
the world. He is now president of 1). II. MeAlpin 
A Co., incorporated; the* MeAlpin Consumers* 
Tobacco Co., Toronto, Canada; tin* John J. C’rooke 
Co., New' York; the Manhattan Hotel Co.; and 
the llygeia Distilled M ater Co. ; lie is vice-president 
of the Eleveuth Ward Bank and the Standard Gas¬ 
light Co. of New 7 York city, and is a director of 
the Mutual Bank and the .Morton Trust Co. of New- 
York city, lie is also a trustee of the Board of 
Trade and Transportation Co. , and member of tlie 
Chamber of Commerce, of 
the St. Andrew’s Society 
and the Society of Colonial 
AYars. In 18(39 he joined 
the 7th regiment, X. G. 

X. Y., was made first lieu¬ 
tenant iu 1874. captain in 
May, 1875, and major in 
August 1875. resigning in 
1881. He was captain of 
Co. A, 7tli regimeut, dm 
ing 1881-82 and was col¬ 
onel of the 71st regiment 
during 1885-87. Iu 1894 
he was elected colonel of 
the veteran corps. To his 
popularity and military 
and business experience is 
due the rescuing from a 
dormant condition of the 
popular American guard, 
and placing it upon a 
sound numerical aud financial footing. C’ol. 
McAlpin’s military career w 7 as crowned in his 
appointment. Jan. 1, 1895. to be adjutant-general 
of the Xew York nutioual guard with the rauk 
of major general. Since 1878 he has resided at 
Ossiniug, X r . Y. , where he was a village trustee _ 
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1886-98, president in 18$9 and postmaster during 
1889-93. A Republican iu polities, for many years 
he has served his party by organizing leagues of 
republican clubs throughout the country, and 
during 1889-92 he was president of the league of 
New York state. lie is equally active in benevolent 
and religious activities, for a number of years 
having been president of the Ossining Hospital 
and Dispensary; president of the Young Men's 
Christian Association aud of the board of trustees 
of the First Presbyterian Church there. lie also 
gives a great deal of time and help to the work 
conducted by Gen. and Mrs. Ballington Booth 
among the ex-convicts. 11 is long experience as a 
practical military ollicer is apparent in the high 
order of discipline he maintains with all his em¬ 
ployees. Nevertheless, he is as approachable to 
any of them as to the most prominent of his fellow- 
citizens, and ready with the sympathy aud good 
counsel, which has made him extremely popular 
with the working classes, as shown whenever he 
has been a candidate for an elective office. Gen. 
McAlpin is a man of commanding figure, of erect 
military bearing, and in business a man of quick 
decision. lie is a member of the Army and Navy 
clubs, the Union League, the Lotus, the New York 
Athletic, aud the Republican clubs of New York. 
He was married Oct. 27, 1870, to Annie, daughter 
of Benjamin Brandeth, and has five sons, ('apt. 
Benjamin B., Rev. Edwin A., Jr., David II., 
Kenneth B. and J. Roderick McAlpin. 



GILBERT, Bradford Lee, architect and inven¬ 
tor, was born in Watertown, N. Y., March 24, 
1853, son of Horatio Gates aud Marie Antoinette 
(Bacon) Gilbert. He is descended from Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Gilbert, half-brother of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who discovered aud settled Newfoundland. Pre¬ 
vious to the war of 1812 a branch .of the family 
left Canada and settled 
across the St. Law¬ 
rence at Watertown. 
During that war Mr. 
Gilbert's grandfather, 
Marin us Gilbert, was 
granted letters of 
marque and reprisal by 
Congress and lie left a 
record for loyal deeds 
and military" valor on 
the Lakes. His father, 
a civil engineer aud 
later a banker, was a 
graduate of Norwich 
Uni versity, Vermont, 
and his uncle, Jasper 
IV .Gil be rt w as a j u d ge 
of the Supreme Court 
of New York. Brad¬ 
ford L. Gilbert’s edu¬ 
cation was received at 
Sedgwick Institute, 
Gt. Barrington, Siglars School, Newlmrg, and 
under private tutors at Irvington, where he made 
a thorough preparation for Yale College. Deter¬ 
mining on the profession of architecture, however, 
he concluded to forego a college course, and in 1872 
became a student in the office of J. Cleveland 
Cady, New York city. After five years of study 
and practice he was, in 1876, appointed official 
architect to the New York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad under Octave Channte, chief engineer, 
aud during his several years in this connec¬ 
tion, designed many stations and other buildings 
along the lines of the system, at the same time 
achieving a great reputation for skill and original¬ 


ity through the Northern and Northwestern states. 
Several years afterwards he opened an independent 
office, making a speciality of railroad structures 
and public buildings Among the notable edifices 
designed by him are the Hiding Club, New York 
city ; the Southside Sportsman's Club, Oakdale, 
L. I. ; the Peninsula Club, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
the Newberry Memorial Chapel and the Jefferson 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Detroit, Mich. ; the 
Illinois Central Tcrminusat Lake Park, 12th Street, 
Chicago, which was completed in nine months’ 
time for the World's Fair Traffic; the remodeled 
and rebuilt Grand Central Station, New York; 
Union Station, Concord, N. H. ; Northern Pacific 
general offices at St. Paul; the terminal of the 
Intercolonial Railroad at Halifax; the general 
offices and terminal of the Mexican National, in 
the city of Mexico. He lias also acted as consulting 
architect to eighteen of the principal railroads in 
America. Mr. Gilbert was supervising architect 
of the Atlanta International and Cotton State Ex¬ 
position, 1895, designing practically all of the fif¬ 
teen principal structures, and was architectural 
chief of the South Carolina Interstate and West 
Indian Exposition, at Charleston during 1901, 
having entire charge of all building designs, 
grounds, engineering, light, power, etc. from in¬ 
ception to completion. To him is due the credit 
of iuventing the steel framework for lofty office 
structures which completely revolutionized build¬ 
ing methods and is now in general use and known 
as “skeleton construction.” The necessity of un¬ 
usual conditions was the parent of this invention, 
the problem being to erect a business building that 
would be profitable on a plot with a frontage on 
Broadway of only twenty-one feet, six inches. High 
buildings in which steel formed a part of the con¬ 
struction were no novelty, but for the most part their 
outside walls were of solid masonry aud supported 
both themselves and the floor beams, while a greater 
height than eight or nine stories was impossible, 
owing to the necessary thickness of the walls. 
The building laws did not limit the height of the 
foundations either above or below the curb line, 
and Mr. Gilbert suddenly conceived the idea of 
using what was practically an iron bridge truss 
stood on end; in other words, seven stories of iron 
framework aud upright columns, upon which 
rolled beam girders were placed, and at the center 
forming a “ skeleton ” to be filled iu with “ curtain 
walls” supported by the horizontal beams on each 
floor, and above the seventh story for a portion of 
the depth only carrying walls of masonry. The 
plans were pronounced unsafe and impracticable 
by many engineers and no law existed by which 
the construction could be approved, but Mr. Gil¬ 
bert was not discouraged by criticism or lack 
of precedent, and after considerable negotiation 
with the board of examiners of the building de¬ 
partment, succeeded iu getting his plans approved 
in April, 1888, and began the construction of the 
“ Tower building,” as it was called. When com¬ 
pleted, it was fifteen stories high, it was entirely 
successful, netting $90,000 yearly in rents. Im¬ 
mediately the plan of the Tower building was 
followed", and to-dav steel frame skeleton build¬ 
ings are common throughout the United States, 
multiplying many times the available ground space 
iu crowded districts. Mr. Gilbert was awarded a 
gold medal at the Columbian Exposition “fora 
new type of American architecture,” and a gold 
medal at the Atlanta Exposition for “ the designing 
and building of all the fifteen principal structures 
within the limit of time, and appropriation.” lie 
has been a ruling elder of the University Place Pres¬ 
byterian Church, New York city, and now holds 
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the same office and that of trustee in the West¬ 
minster Presbyterian Church ; lie was a trustee of 
the McAnlcy Mission and is of other philanthropic 
and religious bodies ; a member of the New York 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects; 
the National Sculpture Society ; the Architectural 
League; the National Arts Club; the Transporta- 
tionVlub; the Quill Hub ami the Riding Club, all 
of New York city, and of the Chicago Club of 
Chicago. Mr. Gilbert was married, first, in New 
York city, in 1872, to Cora, daughter of Captain 
John Katlibone; second, at Cranford, N. J., in 
1892 to Marie (Fahy) McAuley, widow of Jerry 
MeAulcy, the famous missionary, who died in 1884. 

BRANDEIS, Louis Dembitz, lawyer, pub¬ 
licist and reformer, was born in Louisville, Kv., 
Nov. 1 J, 1850, son Adolph and Frederika 
(Dembitz) Brandeis. His father was a native of 
Prague, Austria, who came to America in 1S48, 
and became a grain merchant in Louisville, Ky. 
The son was educated in the public schools of 
Louisville and the Amien Realschule in Dresden. 
Having determined to follow tin* law, lie attended 
Harvard Law School and after being graduated 
in 1877 he continued his studies there another 
year, lie began the practice of his profession in 
St. Louis, Mo., in 1878, but in July, 1879, removed 
to Boston, which became liis permanent residence. 
In that year lie associated himself with Samuel I). 
Warren under the firm name of Warren A Brandeis, 
which became Brandeis, Dunbar A Nutter in 1897 
when Mr. Warren retired from practice. Mr. 
Brandeis has built up a large and lucrative general 
practice in Boston, in addition to which he devotes 
considerable time to the public welfare, lie was 
counsel for the protective committee of the Equi¬ 
table Life Assurance Society policyholders, and has 
devoted much time and thought to the. question of 
industrial life insurance and the abuses that have 
hitherto characterized its administration. lie be¬ 
lieves that the sacrifice incident to the present in¬ 
dustrial insurance system can be avoided only by 
providing an institution for insurance which will 
recognize that its function is not to induce working 
people to take insurance regardless of whether 
they want it or can afford it, but rather to supply 
insurance upon propel* terms to those who do want 
and can carry it,—an institution which will recog¬ 
nize that the best method of increasing the demand 
for life insurance is not persistent persuasion, 
but. like the other necessities of life, is to furnish a 
good article at a low price, lie originated the move¬ 
ment to extend the functions of state savings 
banks to furnish life insurance, and was the author 
of the act of the Massachusetts legislature, ap¬ 
proved in June, 1907. permitting savings banks 
incorporated under the Massachusetts laws to 
establish departments for the issue of life insurance 
and annuities. Mr. Brandeis, as member of the 
Public Franchise League, as well as its unpaid 
counsel, was prominent in the successful struggle 
with the Boston Elevated Railway Co., to preserve 
for Boston the control of its local transportation by 
means of its owning and leasing subways through 
the heart of the city. As member of the Publie 
Franchise League, Mr. Brandeis was likewise a 
prominent, factor in the movement for cheaper gas, 
which culminated in 1900, in the passage of the 
Sliding Scale Gas Act, under which, in 1907, the 
price of gas was reduced to eighty cents, thus 
solving satisfactorily to the public the complicated 
gas situation in Boston. lie has been attorney for 
employers or employers’ associations in many of 
the important legal proceedings against labor 
organizations in the vicinity of Boston. At the 


same time, he is a firm believer and advocate of 
trade-union organizations, holding that the work¬ 
ingman should share in all the earnings of a busi¬ 
ness, except that which is required for capital and 
management, that he should strive to make the 
earnings of any business as large as possible, and 
that his capacity for work should not be restricted. 
He is a forceful speaker, and many of his public 
addresses have, been printed in pamphlet form, 
such as “The Employer and Trades’ Unions ” 
(1904); “Life Insurance: The Abuses and the 
Remedies 1 ’ (1905); “Savings Bank Life insurance 
for Wage Earners” (1900); “Massachusetts Ex¬ 
perience iu Street Railways” (1902-3). lie has 
also contributed frequently to the American Law 
Review, the Harvard Law Review, the Green Bag, 
and other periodicals. In 1891, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity confered upon him the honorary degree of 
A. M. Mr. Brandeis is a member of the Union, 
Exchange and City clubs of Boston, the Harvard 
and City clubs of New York, the Norfolk Country 
club and the Dedham Polo club. lie was married 
March 23.1891. to Alice, daughter of Joseph Gold- 
mark of New York city, and has two daughters, 
Susan and Elizabeth Brandeis. 

POULSON, Niels, manufacturer, was born at 
Ilorsens, Denmark, Feb. 27, 1843. Ilis father was 
a mason. He was educated in Copenhagen as an 
architect and builder, but for two years after com¬ 
ing to this country (in 18(H), worked as a mason. 
He then found employment as a draftsman in the 
olliee ol’ the supervising 
architect in Washington 
where he remained for 
two years. Ilis desire 
to make a study of ar¬ 
chitectural iron work, 
led him to resign his 
position in Washington 
and to locate in New 
York city, where he con¬ 
nected himself with the 
New York Architectural 
Iron Works which was 
at that time the largest 
concern of its kind in 
existence. Here he re¬ 
mained for eight years 
and for about seven of 
them had charge of the 
architectural and engin¬ 
eering departments. Mr. 

Poulson started in busi¬ 
ness for himself in 187(5 
on a small scale but with a view to introducing a 
higher grade of work than was then prevalent. 
Charles M. Eger, who had been a draftsman at the 
Architectural Iron Works, came to Air. Poulson in 
a similar capacity and after the business was fully 
started, was taken in as a partner, under the name of 
Poulson A Eger. It was the first concern to intro¬ 
duce electro-plating, galvano-plastic work, the 
Rower-Bar if process and plastic patterns, and, by 
economy in construction, to make metal work 
compete, in price, with other materials in the con¬ 
struction of stairways, elevator enclosures, eleva¬ 
tor cages, windows, doors, etc. The firm was 
incorporated in 1897, under the name of the Ilccla 
Iron Works. Its capital stock is 8500,000, and its 
mortgage bonds amount to $500,000. The present 
officers of the firm are Niels Poulson, president, 
Charles M. Eger, vice-president, Francis D. Jack- 
son, second vice-president, Fernand 8. Bellevue, 
treasurer and Robert A. McCord, secretary. The 
original factory was soon outgrown and it be- 
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came necessary to enlarge and again enlarge until 
the present plant covers forty-one city lots and is 
supplied with the best modern appliances, ap¬ 
paratus and machinery obtainable, much of it 
being of special construction More than 1000 
workmen are employed. The company manufac¬ 
tures all kinds of architectural work in all metals 
and includes the following departments, design¬ 
ing, drafting, photographing, clay, plaster and 
wax modeling, wood, plaster and metal pattern 
making : foundries for different metals ; heavy, 
light and ornamental blacksmithing : drop forging; 
assembling and fitting; grille and wire working; 
grinding and polishing: sand-blasting; galvano- 
bronze deposition, electroplating and finishing; 
Bow er Bartfing; tire proofing; also, trucking and 



erecting departments furnished with every re¬ 
quisite for the handling and placing of work in 
position. The officers endeavored to increase their 
employees’ knowledge of the business and to in¬ 
stil in them a liking for better work. Accordingly, 
they established an evening school for the educa¬ 
tion of their employes, which proved a great suc¬ 
cess, and in a few years served to establish a grade 
for building purposes far in advance of the old 
one, For many years there were no competitors. 
Since then, however, many of the men who had 
been trained in their office and works started in 
business for themselves or have been employed 
by other companies, so that the grade of work in¬ 
troduced by Poulson and Eger is now well estab¬ 
lished in this country. The School of Mines, some 
few years ago, made a comparison between Euro¬ 
pean and American iron work and not only came 
to the conclusion that in such w'ork this country is 
far ahead of the rest of the w orld, but gave this 
concern full credit for establishing the present high 
class of work. The Ilecla Iron Works (formerly 
Poulson A Eger) are the pioneers in introducing 
better metals and better work, and Mr. Poulson 
and Mr. Eger have been well rewarded in their 
efforts to improve the business in which they have 
been engaged. Mr. Poulson is the originator of 
many improvements in construction, few of which 
w r cre patented, as he preferred to make them public 
property. They include fireproof stairs, elevator 
enclosures, elevator cages, book -stacks for libraries, 
etc. He furnished to the government, free of 
charge, modes of construction for the Congressional 
Library in Washington, which proved so successful 
that, his designs were eventually universally adopted 
in large libraries. Mr. Poulson has often acted in 
the capacity of consulting engineer and architect 
in connection with public improvements lie is a 
member of the Brooklyn Club. Manufacturers’ As¬ 
sociation of New York. Brooklyn League, Crescent 
Athletic club and Bay Bidge Citizens’ Associa¬ 
tion. of Brooklyn. N Y. 


EGER, Charles Michael, architect and manu¬ 
facturer, was horn in Christiania, Norway. Dec. 7, 
1843, son of Lorenz and Caroline (Bergh) Eger, 
lie received a thorough preliminary education in 
the schools of Norway and Germany, completing 
his studies at the academy at Diisseldorf. In 1869 
he came to the United States, and was first engaged 
as a draughtsman in the employ of the Architect¬ 
ural Iron Works in New' York city. II is work here 
was very satisfactory by reason of the excellent 
training he had obtained in German)', as well as 
unusual native talent as a designer, especially in 
artistic w ork, and he was soon advanced to be chief 
draughtsman for the company. When Mr. Niels 
Poulson, a fellow employe in the Architectural 
Iron Works, withdrew' to engage in business for 
himself, Mr Eger joined him, a partnership being 
formed under the name of Poulson A Eger to en¬ 
gage in designing and constructing architectural 
metal work When in 1897 the firm was incorpo¬ 
rated as the Ilecla Iron Works. Mr, Eger became 
the vice president. As the business grew large 
sums of money were spent in introducing new pro¬ 
cesses by which the w ork was made better and less 
costly, and by economy in construction and new 
methods devised by the enterprising members of 
the firm, they were able to compete in price with 
other materials in the construction of stairways, 
elevator enclosures, elevator cages, windows, doors, 
etc. Mr Eger lias had general supervision of the 
architectural and designing departments, and his 
talents in this direction have had much to do with 
the high grade of work now in general use. lie 
w'as married in 1870, to Matilde Andersen. 


RIEBENACK, Max, comptroller of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad Co., was born Oct. 12. 1844, son of 
Roman and Josephine (Flesehutz) Riebenaek. lie 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. Oet. 19, 1803, as clerk to the military agent 
stationed at. Altoona, Pa., and in June, 1864, was 
transferred to Philadelphia, the office of the mili¬ 
tary agent being moved east at that time, lie re¬ 
mained in that position until I860, wiien he w'as 
made corresponding clerk and cashier to the gen¬ 
eral passenger and ticket agent, and in 1809 was 
promoted to the position of chief clerk of foreign 
tickets. In April, 1872. hewasappointedassistant 
auditor of passenger receipts, ami on April 1. 1880, 
w T as promoted to the position of auditor of pas¬ 
senger receipts. Disabil¬ 
ity was still further rec¬ 
ognized w'hen, on Oct. 12, 

1881, in addition to his 
duties as auditor of pas¬ 
senger receipts he w as ap¬ 
pointed assistant comp¬ 
troller. lie resigned the 
former position on Nov. 

1, 1899. in order to devote 
his entire time to the 
duties of assistant comp¬ 
troller. Under the date of 
Feb. 1. 190.7, he was ad¬ 
vanced to the position of 
comptroller of the various 
companies, comprising the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Philadelphia, 

Baltimore & Washington 
Railroad Company, West //( c,tf 
Jersey A Seashore Rail¬ 
road Company, Northern Central Railway Com¬ 
pany. Long Island Railroad Company, Baltimore, 
Chesapeake A Atlantic Railway Company and the 
auxiliary companies. To Mr. Riebenaek is due to 
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a considerable extent the success of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad voluntary relief department, the 
Pennsylvania's employes 1 saving fund, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad peusion department, and in 
addition to his varied and responsible duties, he 
developed and brought into full execution the 
plans whereby these organizations have been made 
of such practical aid anti benefit to the employes 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and its 
affiliated lines. He is a member of the advisory- 
committee of the relief department by appoint¬ 
ment of the board of directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Compauy and chairman of the super¬ 
visory committee of the same department. Wlieu 
the pension department was organized on Jail. 1, 
1900, he was appointed by the board of directors 
of the various affiliated companies as one of the 
members of the board of officers of that depart¬ 
ment aud was selected secretary of this board on 
account of his thorough knowledge and famili¬ 
arity with the intricate problems affecting the 
pension plans, having previously spent much time 
in looking into the matter of the various pension 
systems in this aud in foreign countries. He was 
thus largely instrumental in bringing about the es¬ 
tablishment of the pension department of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad and its affiliated companies. Mr, 
Riehcuack was president of the Association of 
Amerieau Railway Accounting Officers during 
1889-91 and to him it is indebted in no small degree 
for its present standing, he having given much 
attention to its formation and development. Cue 
of the objects of this association is to secure 
uniformity in railroad accounts. In this connec¬ 
tion he was appointed in 1894 as chairman of a 
special committee of three to confer with the sta- 
tistician of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on questions received in regard to the classifica¬ 
tion of operating expenses, and in 1895 lie wag re¬ 
appointed on account of his particular knowledge 
of accounting matters. Although an extremely 
busy man, .Mr. Riebcnack frequently contributes 
to the railroad literature of this country and ranks 
as a standard authority ou the subject of railway 
accounting matters. He was appointed hv the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. as one of the repre¬ 
sentatives to the International Railway Congress, 
held in Washington, I). C., in 1905, aud made an 
address upon the subject of “Railway Provident 
Institutions in English-speaking Countries," which 
was an exhaustive and thorough exposition of the 
various plans of the railroads in English-speaking 
countries for the betterment of their employes. 
He has been a director as well as treasurer of the 
Pnion League of Philadelphia for a number of 
years. lie was married, Dec. 9, 1809, to Eleanor 
Gertrude, daughter of Thouias M. Simpson, a 
promineut merchant of Philadelphia, aud has four 
children, Eleanor J., Henry G., William B. and 
Edwin Earl Riebenack. 

KNOWLES, Richard George, actor, was 
born iu Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, Oct. 7, 1858, 
son of Richard aud Ann Walker (Laird ) Knowles. 
In his boyhood lie visited Buffalo, N. Y., and was 
quick to observe the differeuce between the quiet, 
conservative ways of his Cauadiau birthplace and 
the enterprising, bustling, alert manners and cus¬ 
toms of the American city, and after considering 
the subject for a time lie determined to become an 
American citizen. He first settled in Chicago, Ill., 
where he took out naturalization papers. lie 
began his business career there as a salesman for 
the firm of Field & Leiter, but lie did not look 
upon a commercial careeer as his proper calling, 
aud in 1879 took to the stage, makiug his first ap- 


pearauee at the Olympic theatre in 1879. For the 
uext ten years he experienced a varied career, 
playing iu niauy parts in minstrelsy, melodrama 
and musical comedy. During 1888-89 he was a 
member of the famous Au¬ 
gustin Daly stock couipauy 
in New York city. I lis first 
trip abroad was made in 1891, 
he and his wife making an 
extensive tour throughout 
Europe, which culiniuated iu 
a successful engagement iu 
London. Mi Knowles re¬ 
mained in Loudou for the 
uext ten years, playing at the 
Trocadero, Empire, Pavilion, 

Tivoli, Oxford, Toole’s and 
Strand theatres, and he left 
the English metropolis with 
an enviable reputation and 
with the record of having 
played the longest engage¬ 
ment on the vaudeville stage 
of any artist in London. It 
was also said that he com¬ 
manded the highest salary 
ever paid either an English 
or American actor iu the 
United Kingdom. In his professional work Mr. 
Knowles has traveled throughout all parts of the 
world, and the knowledge of what he has seen and 
learned has been erystallized into the form of a 
series of leetures, which he began delivering with 
stereopticou illustrations and moving pictures 
before the public in the season of 1907-8. Mr. 
Knowles’ lectures are bright and intellectual, with 
a light touch of humor characteristic of the man. 
His natural descriptive ability and his oratorical 
powers have placed him in the front rank of the 
world’s lecturers. lie was married April 0, 1890, 
to Winifred, daughter of William T. Johnson, an 
actor of great ability in character parts, having 
been in the support of such stars as Edwin Booth, 
Joseph Jefferson, Annie Pickley, and mauy others. 

EAMES, Edward Everett, merchant, was born 
at Milford, Mass., Oct. 22, 1829, sou of Charles 
Turner and Amelia (Claflin) Eames. Ilis first pa¬ 
ternal aueestur in America was Thomas Eames, 
who emigrated from Englnud about 1634, and set¬ 
tled near Boston. From him the line of descent lg 
traced through John and Elizabeth Eames ; Henry 
and Ruth Eames ; Timothy and Hannah Eames ; 
and Fhineas aud Izzanua "Eames, who w r ere the 
grandparents of Edward E. Eames. Through his 
grandmother, Izzanua, he is descended from John 
Ahleu, of the Mayflower. Timothy Eames fought 
in the revolution, while Thomas Eames was a 
soldier in the Pequotwar oflC37 and King Philip’s 
war of 1675-7C, when the Indians hurued his 
house, killed his wife and four of his children. 
Edward E. Eames was educated in the Leicester 
Academy, iu Massachusetts, and in 1845 eutered the 
employ of Bulkley & Claflin, dry goods merchants 
of New York city, He became a member of the 
firm of Claflin, Melleu & Co., in 1857, when that 
firm moved to 111 Broadway and built the Trinity 
building. Mr. William H. Mellon, the partuer, re¬ 
tired in 1867 and the firm was changed to II. B. 
Claflin & Co. In 1866 the business of the house 
amounted to $64,000,000. Fiually. in 1890, upon the 
death of Mr. Claflin, the firm was continued by his 
son John and incorporated as The II. B. Claflin 
Co. Mr. Eames was elected vice-president, an of¬ 
fice he held until his death. lie received a thorough 
training iu all branches of the dry goods business. 
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acting as buyer at one time or another for nearly 
every department of the immense establishment in 
which he was such an active spirit, in the cotton 
goods market he was 
said to be the largest 
buyer in the world and 
his operations were 
watched by the leading 
merchants and operators 
throughout the country. 
Ilis intense loyalty to the 
house and the business, 
which constituted his 
life, could not fail to 
bring the success for 
which he so arduously 
* labored. He was one of 
the charter members of 
the Brooklyn Institute, 
and a member of the 
Brooklyn Club, and the 
New England Society 
of New York eity. He 
was married Jan. 22, 
1857, in New Y r ork, to Mary Eliza Capen, who 
died iu 1870 ; and again May 5, 1875, iu Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Nannie Billings, daughter of Stephen W. 
Itoyco. 11 is second wife died in 1899, and she was 
survived by three sons all of whom are connected 
with the Clatlin company, and two daughters, 
lie died in Brooklyn. N. Y\, Dec. 7, 1906. 

EAMES, John Capen, merchant, was bom in 
New York City, Aug. 1, 1860, son of Edward 
Everett and Mary (Capen) Eames. Ilis father was 
a prominent member of the firm of II. B. Clatlin 
& Co., of New York. The son was educated in 
the private schools of that city and at St. John’s 
[Military Academy, Ossining, N. V. In 1879 he 
went to Colorado on a hunting and fishing trip, 
and was so deeply impressed with the western 
frontier that he decided to remain there, and en¬ 
gaged in the cattle business. The ability and 
foresight which have resulted iu reaching his 
present position were presaged in those days, for 
lie was the first to drive cattle over the "Rocky 
[Mountains to what was then called the “Gunnison 
country,” now Pitkin county. lie was one of the 
pioneers in the settlement and development of 
Aspen, the county seat of that county, and for 
sixteen years was engaged in mining enterprises 
throughout the West. Returning to New' Y ork in 
1895, he entered the employ of the II. B. Claflin 
Co., of which his father was vice-president. lie 
began in a subordinate position, but in the follow¬ 
ing year was made general manager of the com¬ 
pany. Subsequently he became a director and 
second vice-president, and since the death of his 
father in 1900 lie has been vice president. [Mr. 
Eames was one of the founders of the [Merchants 


Association in 1896, and has been prominently 
identified with it ever since. He is vice president 
of the Associated Merchants Co., whose business 
includes well-known wholesale houses and depart¬ 
ment stores in the leading cities throughout the 
country. He was president of the New York state 
commission to the Nashville exposition in 1897 ; 
and treasurer of the Dry Goods Auxiliary of the 
Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association. lie 
is a trustee of the Hudson Fulton Celebration 
Committee, and also the Grand [Monument Asso¬ 
ciation; a member of the Order of the Founders and 
Patriots of America, the New T England Society, 
the Englewood (N. J.) Golf and Field clubs, the 
Metropolitan [Museum of Art, Union League and 
Merchants Club of New' York. Mr. Eames was 
married November 2, 1886, to Sophia Stokes, 


daugliter'bf Samuel P. Cary of Denver, Col., and 
lias one soil, John 0. Fames, Jr. 


CURRY, Samuel Silas, educator, was born at 
Cliatata, Bradley Co., Tenn., Nov. 23, 1847, son of 
James Campbell and Nancy (Young) Curry, both 
descendants from Virginia ancestors of Scotch de¬ 
scent. ilis great-great-grand father, Robert Camp¬ 
bell, fought in the Revolutionary war under 
Washington. Dr. Curry was graduated at Grant 
University in 1872. and then took a post graduate 
course in Boston University. About this time lie 
lost his voice, and while under treatment for the 
recovery of it he took elocution lessons from fifty 
or more of the best known authorities both in this 
country and Europe, such as Prof. Lewis B. [Mon¬ 


roe, Alexander Melville Bell, Dr. Charles A. Gnil- 
mette, the elder Lamperti, Ricquier, Steele, Mac- 
kaye, and many others. Ilis life-work w T as thus 
suggested from a realization of the necessity of 
true vocal training and speaking in general educa¬ 
tion, and for nearly thirty years he lias advocated 
giving speech training a more prominent place in 
the course of study in educational institutions. 
The School of Oratory, which was established by 
Boston University in iS73. was discontinued upon 
the death cf its dean, Prof. [Monroe, in 1879, and 
Dr. Curry w as chosen to carry on its work in con¬ 
nection w ith the school of All Sciences. He was 
made Snow” Professor of oratory in 1883 ; special 
classes were formed, which steadily increased in 
numbers and interest, and finally the trustees per¬ 
mitted him to organize them into the present insti¬ 
tution, known as the School of Expression, which 
was incorporated in 1888, Dr. Curry resigning his 
professorship at the university to become its presi¬ 
dent. 1 )r. Curry's methods are unique and notable. 
They aim not at etfect, but efficiency ; instead of 
the old-fashioned elocutionary parlor and platform 
tricks, they give the student possession of his own 
powers ; they make the artistic only an enlightened 
natural, and so avoid the artificial and the labored, 
and finally they regard expression as an art, cognate 
with the other fine arts, deriving inspiration and 
methods from this kinship and setting its peculiar 
ideals no lower than theirs. Though the school 
was small at first, it has exercised a great intinence 
on modem education. Investigations begun by 
the School of Expression 
have led to discoveries which 
have thrown great light 
upon many difficulties of 
speech. The school lias a 
course of three years, with 
an additional post-graduate 
year, w hile there arc special 
courses for public-school 
teachers, clergymen, stam¬ 
merers and all those afflicted 
with defects of speech. Its 
students average about 300 
each year, and there are 
seventeen teachers in the fa¬ 
culty. The significance of 
Dr. Gurry’s work is the fact 
that he has placed all vocal 
and elocutionary training 
upon a psychological basis[ 
lie has made a study of the 
whole field of expression, in 
eluding the relation of all 
the arts, and has made care¬ 
ful investigation of every kind of fault, such as 
minister’s sore throat, stammering, stuttering and 
other impediments, misuse of voice by teachers, 
and has evolved a method for the development of 
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the voice iu speaking, for improving preachers and 
teachers. Dr. Curry was also instructor in oratory 
at the Yale Divinity School during 1892-1902 ; at 
Harvard University during 1891-04 ; at Harvard 
Divinity School during 1890-1902, and since 1884 
ho has been acting professor of elocution and oratory 
at Newton Theological Institution. The degrees 
of A.M., B. 1).. and l*li. 1). were conferred upon 
him by Boston University, and he received the 
honorary degree of Litt. 1). from Colby University 
in 1905. lie is a member of the Boston Art Club, 
and lias served ns its librarian since 1891. lie 
is the author of “ Province of Expression ” (1891) ; 
“Lessons in Vocal Expression*’ (1895); “Imagi¬ 
nation and Dramatic Instinct’* (1890); “Literary 
and Vocal Interpretation of the Bible” (1903) ; 
“Foundations of Expression” (1907); and has 
edited “Classics of Vocal Expression” (1888). 
Ilis hooks show long, careful study, and a thorough 
mastery of the subject constitutes them a most 
reliable authority on the art of expression. More 
than any man of recent years, Dr. Curry has repre¬ 
sented sane and scientific methods in the training 
of the speaking voice. There are few American 
teachers of what used to be called “elocution.” and 
is now better known as “ expression” or simply 
“public speaking,” who have not been in his 
classes and who will not testify to the soundness 
of his methods and to his almost fanatical devotion 
to ideals in his art. lie was married in May, 1882. 
at Poughkeepsie, N. V., to Anna, daughter of 
Samuel C. Biright. Mrs. Curry is a graduate of 
the Boston University School of Oratory, and as 
an interpreter of the higher forms of poetry and 
literature, such as the lyric, especially the Psalms, 
the epic and the poetic drama, she is ably assist¬ 
ing her husband in the faculty of the School of 
Exi iression. 

SWIFT, Gustavus Franklin, merchant and 
manufacturer, was born at Sandwich, Cape Cod, 
Mass., June 24, 1839, sou of William and Sally 
(Crowell) Swift. The Swift family in Massa¬ 
chusetts dates from early colonial times, one of the 
first representatives being Dr. Thomas Swift, who 
settled at Dorchester, Mass., in 1630, and one of 
the most distinguished, Gen. Joseph G. Swift, the 
first graduate of the United States Military Acad¬ 
emy (1802), who served in the war of 1812, and 
was later employed on many railroads and public 
works. Mr. Swift’s father, a native of Sandwich, 
was a New England farmer. Feeling that his 
father’s farm was not capable of supporting the 
entire family, which consisted of eight boys and 
four girls, he determined to take up some other 
occupation. lie first obtained employment with 
the town butcher at Sandwich, and after thor¬ 
oughly mastering the details of that business he 
determined to branch out for himself. lie opened 
a retail butcher shop at Barnstable, Mass., in 1862, 
and before long established a small slaughtering 
house. In 1869 lie removed to Brighton, Mass. , a 
suburb of Boston, which was then the principal 
live-stock market of New England, and in 1872 
formed a partnership with James A. Hathaway, 
under the name of llathawa}” A Swift. The head¬ 
quarters of the business were removed to Albany, 
N. Y. , Mr. Swift visiting the cattle market at 
Buffalo and Chicago, making most of the pur¬ 
chases himself. In 1875 the firm removed to Chi¬ 
cago, and embarked in the business of packing 
meats, then a growing industry of that city. In 
1877 Mr. Swift began to slaughter cattle in the 
Union Stock Yards. Chicago, and in the winter of 
that year he first shipped dressed beef from Chi¬ 
cago to the eastern markets, using ordinary box 
ears for transportation. This idea was at first con¬ 


sidered impracticable, but as the result proved 
profitable such shipments were continued until the 
refrigerator ears finally solved the problem of 
transporting fresh meat over long distances. In 
1878 the partnership with Mr. Hathaway was dis¬ 
solved. and in connection with his brother, Edwin 
C. Swift, the firm of Swift Bros. A Co. was organ¬ 
ized From the start the brothers met with ex¬ 
ceptional stiecess, being rated among the most 
popular and enterprising pioneers in the new in¬ 
dustry. The business increased enormously, and 
the company found its market extending through¬ 
out the entire United States and even iu Europe. 
In 1885 the firm was incorporated under the name 
of Swift tfc Co., with a capital stock of $300,000, 
and with Mr. Swift as 
president, a position lie 
held continuously until his 
death. At the time the 
company was incorpo¬ 
rated it employed about 
1600 hands. Some idea 
of the present magnitude 
of the industry may he 
gained from the fact that, 
at the present time (1908) 
the establishment of Swift 
A Co. occupies 200 
acres, 9,915,340 square 
feet of floor space, and 
employs over 26,000 per¬ 
sons, and the capital 
stock has been increased 
to $50,000,000 in 1906. 

To promote their trade in 
the United States Swift 
A Co. adopted the in¬ 
genious plan of organizing local firms in important 
cities, themselves becoming partners in every ease, 
thus forming a complete system of distribution and 
creating markets for Chicago meats in the most 
remote quarters. Swift A Co. have established 
abattoirs in Omaha, Neb., St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and St. Joseph, Mo., St. Paul, Minn., and Fort 
"Worth, Texas, in addition to their extensive plant 
in Chicago, and official estimates give the annual 
slaughtering as 2,000,000 cattle. 4,000,000 hogs and 
2,000,000 sheep. .Mr. Swift made it a rule to keep 
in close touch with all branches of his business, 
and was familiar with every detail. lie was a 
firm believer in quality, and constantly aimed to 
produce the best in all the various products manu¬ 
factured by his packing house. He was always 
enthusiastic about his business, and had the faculty 
of instilling that enthusiasm into his associates and 
his employees. lie was a man typical of his time, 
quick to take advantage of a new idea which could 
be applied to Ills business. The continual develop¬ 
ment of scientific methods of handling all by pro¬ 
ducts, of economy in operation and of mechanical 
refrigeration were all factors contributing to the 
success of Swift A Company’s business, and Mr. 
Swift, who was ever on the alert to further its 
interests, took the greatest personal pride in its 
expansion and progress. In addition to the indus¬ 
try he founded, he was heavily interested in many 
other firms and corporations in all parts of the 
United States. He also took an active interest in 
numerous public and benevolent activities in the 
city of Chicago, although little was heard of his 
gifts, as he was much opposed to having them 
made public. Many educational institutions and 
scores of struggling churches all over the country 
were constant recipients from his thoughtful and 
kindly purse. Mr. Swift was married Jan. 3. 1861, 
to Annie M., daughter of Joshua Higgins of East- 
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Iiani, Mass., and left seven sons and two daughters. 
Louis F., who succeeded his father as president of 
the company. Edward F., who is vice-president; 
Charles II. f Herbert L.; George II.; Gustavus F. 
Jr.; and Harold II. Swift; Helen S., wife of Ed¬ 
ward Morris; and Until S., wife of Ernest Eversz. 
Mr. Swift died in Chicago, Ill., March 29, 1903. 

MARTEN, Albert Segar, merchant, was born 
in New York city. June 27, 1845, son of Thomas A. 
and Susan Ophilia (Merwin) Marten His father, 
whose family was of considerable prominence in 
Kent, England, came to tIris country at the age of 
twelve, and a few years later became a coal mer¬ 
chant in New York city. The son was educated 
in the public schools, anti then entered a cloth house 
as a clerk. Ilis next position was in the house of 
Joseph L T . Orvis, a silk merchant; later lie was 
employed in the Ninth National Dank, where he 
remained a year. At the close of the civil war lie 
accepted a position with A. & S. Baker & Co., 
importers and dealers in foreign fruits, and in 1875 
succeeded to the business, forming the linn of 
Matthew Dean & Co., in which he was a partner. 
While lie was connected with this concern it be¬ 
came a very important one, the gross sales reach¬ 
ing an amount of about $1,500,000 per year. 
Mr. Marten retired in 1891, on account of ill health, 
but he was not long inac¬ 
tive. In 1892 his atten¬ 
tion was called to the Tea 
Tray Co., of Newark, N. J., 
and seeing the great pos¬ 
sibilities in its business, 
he bought out the en¬ 
tire interests, and formed 
a corporation under the 
original name, with him¬ 
self as president and John 
II. B. Conger, son of 
the founder, as secretary. 
Through his business sa¬ 
gacity. persistency and in¬ 
ventive faculty, there lias 
been a remarkable growth; 
the original plant of a few 
small buildings, with a 
few employes and simple 
machinery, * having devel¬ 
oped into a plant covering 
thirty-five city lots, witli 400 employes anti 
the plant is valued at fully $1,000,000. Many 
of the articles manufactured are electrical speci¬ 
alties, known by Mr. Marten's name as Mar¬ 
ten Specialties all over the world, fire-extin¬ 
guishers and talking machine supplies. This 
company is also the owner of valuable patents for 
chemical fire-saving devices, known as the Diggs 
patents. These appliances are patented by D. W. 
Diggs, but have been developed and readjusted in 
many respects. Mr. Diggs’ patents cover all kinds 
of chemical fire-killing appliances. The fire ex¬ 
tinguisher and chemical engine part of the business 
is carried on under the corporate name of Marten- 
Diggs Fire Extinguisher Co., 141-143 Center St., 
New York city. They are manufacturers of all 
types of chemical engines for fire department as 
well as suburban and factory uses, and this is 
fast becoming a very important industry. The 
business of the firm is no louger local, being 
now world wide. Mr. Marten resides in East 
Orange, N J., and takes an active interest in its 
affairs, lie is one of the board of directors of the 
East Orange Library; a trustee and secretary of 
the board of trustees of Calvary M. E Church; a 
member of the East Orange Historical Society; 
a member and governor of the Arsdale Golf Club; 





and a member of the Municipal Art League lie is 
also a member of the Philadelphia Trades League, 
the Board of Trade of Newark, N. J., the National 
Association of Manufacturers of the United States, 
the British Fire Prevention Committee of London ; 
a member of National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
of the Hardware Club of New T York city, the Golf 
and Forest Hill Field clubs of Newark, and is a 



Mason, being- a member of Hope Lodge of E. 
Orange. 31 r. Marten is simple and democratic in 
his tastes, and a man of great magnetism coupled 
with what seems to be inexhaustible energy. lie 
was married at Bloomfield, N. J., Nov. 14. 1872, to 
Sarah Adele, daughter of Gideon N. Powell, a New 
York shoe merchant, and has two daughters, Adelia 
and Lilian Marten 

BE MAN, Solon Spencer, architect, was born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., October 1, 1853, son of Wil¬ 
liam Riley and Sarah Ann (Robins) Beman. Ilis 
father w T as an inventor of some note, his chief in¬ 
vention being the well-known and universally 
used gravel roofing. The son was educated in 
private and public schools, and at the age of sev¬ 
enteen lie entered the office of Richard Upjohn, 
the architect, as a student, with whom he re¬ 
mained for seven years. It was during this period 
that M r. Upjohn did much of his most important 
w T ork. including the capitol at Hartford. Conn. 
Mr. Beman thus had the very best opportunities 
afforded him to study and work upon buildings of 
a broader scale and more monumental character 
than w T ns offered iu most architects’ offices at. that 
time. In 1877 he entered upon the independent 
practice of his profession in New York city. Tw o 
years later, at the age of twenty-six, he w'as se¬ 
lected by George M. Pullman to design and super¬ 
intend the building of the new T town of Pullman, 
Ill., for the Pullman Company. Some notion of 
this w T ork may be gathered from the fact that 
eighteen hundred tenements were built, and that 
the buildings under roof cover fifty-two acres. Iu 
this great w T ork, w r hich cost upward of twelve 
million dollars. Mr. Beman had all the responsi¬ 
bility of the business management and engineer¬ 
ing in addition to the architectural designing, 
lie also designed, but on a smaller scale, the town 
of Ivorydale, for the Proctor and Gamble Co. The 
Pullman building, Chicago, w as Mr. Beman’s first 
important city building, and was one of the 
pioneers of its kind in Chicago, being erected in 
1881. Among other buildings designed by him 
are the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’s building in Milwaukee (1884); the 
two Studchaker buildings, Chicago (1885 and 
1895) ; the Batavia' Bank building at La Crosse, 
Wis. (1887); the Grand Central Station, Chicago 
(1888) ; the Pioneer Press building at St. Paul 
(1888); the Bee building, Omaha (1888); the 
Michigan Trust building, Grand Rapids (1891); 
the Pabst building. Milwaukee (1893) the Lake¬ 
side Club, and the Washington Park Club, 
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Chicago; the Chicago ami Alton Railroad Station 
at Springfield, 111. (1895); the Methodist Church, 
Eatavia, Ill., the Fine Arts building, Chicago 
(1898); the Young Men’s Christian Association 
buildings at South Bend, Ind., and Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; the great administration building of the 
Studebaker Company at South Bend, Ind., St. 
Raul’s Episcopal Church, Chicago, III., St. Paul 
Congregational Church, Burlington, Iowa ; the 
Pullman Memorial Church at Albion, N. Y. ; the 
United States Trust Company’s Bank at Terre 
Haute, Ind.; the sixteen-story Berger building, 
Pittsburg, Pa., erected in 1906 ; the Blackstone 
Memorial Library at Branford, Conn., and the 
Blackstone Memorial Library at Chicago, III., a 
branch of the Chicago Public Library, and the 
Bryson apartment budding, Chicago. Mr. Reman 
was one of the architects of the World's Columbian 
exposition at Chicago, 
and was assigned particu¬ 
larly to the Mines and 
Mining building. This 
building was, according 
to architectural authori¬ 
ties, “a frank departure 
from the pure classic 
tradition, exhibiting an 
adaptation of form to use, 
ofmeaus to ends, in entire 
conformity with the prac¬ 
tical spirit, without cap¬ 
rice and without sacrifice 
of any essential quality 
of art.’’ lie also designed 
the World's Fair Exhibi¬ 
tion train of the Pull¬ 
man Co. Mr. Beman's 
work in connection with 
the designing of Pull¬ 
man cars has been very 
extensive. The high perfection which this work 
has attained, and the many innovations, practical 
and artistic, which have been adopted, are largely 
the results of his work. He lias also intro¬ 
duced many structural improvements and has as¬ 
sisted in the. development of the vestibule feature. 
Mr. Reman has designed many Christian Science 
churches throughout the country, among them 
being the First. Second, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh churches in Chicago, and the buildings, 
each named the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., Lincoln, Neb., La Grange, 
III., Delcvan, Wis., Evanston, Ill., Marinette, 
Wis., South Bend, Ind., Colorado Springs, Col., 
Watertown, S. !>., Milwaukee, Wis., Portland, 
Ore., Pittsburg. Pa., and Cincinnati, O. He also 
acted as consulting architect and adviser to the 
board of directors in connection with the design 
and building of the two-inillion-dollar Christian 
Scienee mother church, Boston, Mass., completed 
in 1906. Mr. Beman is a fellow of the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects. He was a member of the jury 
for architecture of the Columbian Exposition, 
chairman ol' the jury for architecture at the Loui¬ 
siana Purchase Exposition, and a member of the 
international jury of art at the exposition. He is 
a member of the Chicago and Hamilton clubs of 
Chicago, and has traveled extensively in Europe 
and the Orient for purposes of architectural study. 
He was married, first, at Pullman, Ill., September 
1882, to Miriam Agnes, daughter of William Henry 
Smith, a civil engineer of London. England, who 
was one of the projectors of the Thames embank¬ 
ment, the London sewerage system, and the un¬ 
derground railway. Mrs. Beman died in 1887, 
leaving tw r o children, Florence and Spencer, and 


he was married, second, April 30, 1888, to Mary 
Howard, daughter of Howard R. and Mary Tif¬ 
fany (Josslyu) Miller, of West New Brighton, 
{Staten Island, by whom he had one sou, Ruffe 
Josslyu Betnan. 

/ 

BRIGGS, Frank Obadiah, senator, was born 
in Concord, N. 11., Ang. 17, 1851, son of James 
Frankland and Roxauua (Smith) Briggs. His 
father (1827-1905) was a native of England, who 
came to this country with his parents in his child¬ 
hood. lie wasa successful lawyer and Represented 
the second district in Congress from 1ST? tu 1883. 
His mother was a native of Ncw f Hampton and a 
member of an old New England lamily. The 
soil’s preliminary education was obtained in the 
public schools of Hillsboro, N. 11. Later be at¬ 
tended the llenniker (N. H ) Academy, the 
Francestown (N. 11.) Academy, and the Phillips 
Academy, Exeter. While a student at the latter 
academy preparing for Harvard college he was 
appointed to the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, lie was graduated there in 1872, 
receiving the usual appointment of lieutenant and 
being assigned to the second regiment of United 
States infantry, with w hich he served live years. 
He was stationed in Co¬ 
lumbia, S. C., as a guard 
for the state capitol w hen 
trouble -was threatened 
over the Hayes Tilden 
contest. Resigning from 
the army iu 1877, Mr. 

Briggs entered the employ 
of John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co. at Trenton, N. J., 
which thereafter became 
his permanent residence. 

31 r. Briggs began in the 
engineering department of 
this great wire, cable 
and bridge -building in¬ 
dustry, and in 1883 was 
made assistant treasurer 
of the company, a posi¬ 
tion he still occupies. In 
1884 lie was appointed a 
member of the Trenton 
hoard of education, a posil 
years, and during 1901-02 was a member of The 
Ntwv Jersey state board of education. Ilis polit¬ 
ical career began in 1899, when he was elected as 
the Reform candidate for mayor of Trenton. At 
the expiration of his term in 1902, Gov. Voorhees 
appointed him treasurer of the state to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of George B. Swain, 
lie held this office throughout the administrations 
of Gov. Murphy and Gov. Stokes. In 1904 he 
became chairman of the Republican state com¬ 
mittee. In*the contest for the national senate in 
1907 Mr. Briggs w r as an ardent, advocate of the 
reelection of Senator Dryden, and did not an¬ 
nounce his own candidacy until Dryden ’s with¬ 
drawal was definitely announced. 11 is election 
was a Republican victory. In addition to his 
position with the Roebling company Sen. Briggs is 
secretary of the New Jersey Wire Cloth Co. and 
secretary and treasurer of the Porter Screen Manu¬ 
facturing Co. He is also a member of the Union 
League and Grolier clubs of New York, the Bib¬ 
liophile Society of Boston, the American Histor¬ 
ical Society, the New Jersey Historical Society 
and the American Forestry Association. lie was 
married in Trenton. N. J., Sept. 23, 1874, to Emily 
A., daughter of Col. Thomas S. Allison, and has 
one son, Frankland Briggs. 
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WALKER, David, abolitionist, was bom in 
Wilmington, N. 0., Sept. 28, 1785, a negro, the 
son of a free mother and a slave father. lie 
secured what education he could in Boston, Mass., 
and in 1827, having learned to read and write, 
began business as a shopkeeper and dealer in 
second-hand clothes on Brattle Street. lie pos¬ 
sessed a reflective and penetrating mind, and in 
1829 issued “ An appeal in four articles; with a 
Preamble to the Colored Citizens of the World ”, 
which became known as “ Walker’s Appeal It 
was widely circulated especially throughout the 
South, and being very outspoken and bitter it 
stirred up the South as no other pamphlet had 
done. Three editions were published. The feel¬ 
ing in the South became so bitter after the publica¬ 
tion of the second edition, that a reward of $10,000 
was offered for Walker. lie died in Boston, Mass., 
in 1880. William Lloyd Garrison was forced to 
leave the country on account of the second appear¬ 
ance of “ Walker's Appeal His enemies claimed 
that he was connected with its publication. 

NELL, William Cooper, abolitionist and 
author, was born in Boston. Mass., Dee. 20, 1810. 
He attended the public schools and upon his grad¬ 
uation received a prize for scholarship. lie studied 
law in the oflice of William I. Bowditch of Boston 
and was prepared for the bar but never practiced 
because, upon the advice of Wendell Phillips, he 
refused to take oath to the constitution of the 
United States with slavery existing. In 1801 he 
became clerk in the post -oflice at Boston, the first 
Afro-American to hold oflice under the government 
of the United States, and remained there till his 
death. With voice and pen he was active in the 
abolition movement, and through his efforts equal 
school privileges were obtained for Afro-American 
children in Boston, lie was a lover of knowledge 
and a man of great mental ability. lie organized 
literary societies among his people, and was highly 
esteemed by both races in Boston. Besides several 
pamphlets, lie wrote “ Services of Colored Ameri¬ 
cans in the Wars of 1776 and 1812 ” and Colored 
Patriots of the American Devolution ”, with an 
introduction by Harriet Beecher Stowe. He died 
in Boston. Mass., May 25, 1874. 

BEEKMAN, Charles Keller, lawyer, was 
born at Milburn, X. J., Sept. 28, 18(58, son of 
AYilliam Iiedlow and Alice (Keller) Beckman, and 
a member of the old and time- 
honored family of that name in 
New York. 1 lis first Ameri¬ 
can ancestor was William (Wil¬ 
helm us) Beekiuan, a native of 
Holland, who came to New 
Amsterdam in 1(547 with Peter 
Stuyvesant, he subsequently 
became vice-governor of the 
Dutch colony- upon the South 
or Delaware river, and after- 
wards filled many offices, in¬ 
cluding those of vice-governor 
at Kingston, alderman of New 
York and deputy governor. 
Soon after his arrival he mar¬ 
ried Kattie I>e Bogg, and the 
line of descent is traced through 
their son Gerardus, who mar¬ 
ried Magdalene Abeel; their 
son William, who married Catharine De la Noy; 
their son James, who married Jane Keteltas; their 
son John, who married Elizabeth Goad Bedlow, and 
their son William F., who married Katharine A. 
Neilson, and who was the grandfather of the subject 
of this sketch. Mr. Beckman received his prelimi¬ 
nary education at a Everson’s school in New 







York, and entering Columbia College was gradu¬ 
ated B.A. in 188*.), and LL.B. at the Columbia law 
school in 1892. Having determined to follow the 
law lie began his law practice in 1892 in the oflice of 
Ilornhlowcr. Byrne A Taylor. Three years later 
he formed a partnership with Eugene A. Philbin 
under the name of Philbin A Beckman, which was 
shortly afterwards changed to Philbin, Beekman 
A Menken, upon the admission of 8. Stanton Men¬ 
ken to the linn. II is practice has been largely 
confined to corporation and railroad work. Mr. 
Beekman is a member of the Bar Association of 
New York, also the Union, Knickerbocker, Uni¬ 
versity, Racquet, Manhattan and St. Anthony 
clubs of that city. He is unmarried. 

STEARNS, Frederic Pike, civil engineer, 
was born at Calais, Me., Nov. 11, 1851, son of 
William Henry Clark and Mary Hobbs (Hill) 
Stearns. I lis first American ancestor was Isaac 
Stearns, a native of England, who emigrated in 
Gov. Wintbrop’s party to Salem, ass., in 1(530. 
lie settled in Watertown, Mass., and was a select¬ 
man of the towm for several years. I lis wife was 
Mary Barker, and from them the line of descent is 
traced through their son Samuel, who married 
Hannah Manning ; their son Isaac, who married 
3 buy Bemis ; their son Isaac, who married Eliza¬ 
beth Child ; their son Silas, who married Eliza¬ 
beth Wellington ; their son Elijah, who married 
3Iary Osgood Greene, and their son. AYilliam 
Henry Clark Stearns, who was 3Ir. Stearns’s father. 
Frederic P. Stearns attended the public schools of 
bis native town, and after passing through the 
high school took a course in a business school in 
Boston. His business career began in Calais, Me., 
as a clerk in a store. After about tw T o years of 
clerical work at Calais he entered the oflice of the 
city surveyor in Boston in April, 1809, which was 
the beginning of his professional career. \\ liile 
occupying tliis position be studied without a 
teacher many of the branches taught in the tech¬ 
nical schools. In 1872 he became a member of the 
engineering corps of the Boston water works, and 
in the following year he was made assistant engi¬ 
neer in charge of a party engaged in preliminary 
surveys. In 1875 he look charge of the construc¬ 
tion of a division of the Sudbury aqueduct. These 
w r orks were planned and constructed under the 
direction of Joseph P. Davis, the city engineer, and 
Alphonse Fteley, resident engineer. In associa¬ 
tion with the latter 31 r. Stearns carried out an ex¬ 
tensive series of hydraulic experiments during 
1877-79, w hich became the subject of a joint paper 
published by the American Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers in 1883, and aw T ardcd its Norman medal for 
that } r ear. 3Ir. Stearns made a specialty of the 
building of winter-works and reservoirs, and is now r 
regarded as one of the foremost authorities on the 
important subject of water supplies for large 
municipalities. He was identified with the con¬ 
struction and maintenance of the Boston 3btin 
Drainage Works during 1880-86, when he had 
immediate charge of the construction of the tunnel 
under Dorchester bay, as well as the reservoir and 
other outfall w r orks at 3Ioon island. Some of his 
most important professional work was accom¬ 
plished while he was chief engineer of the Mas- 
sachusetts state board of health (1886-95). Chief 
among these were studies for disposition of the 
sew^age of the 3Tystie and Charles river valleys 
and a study of the improvement of the Charles 
river basin, so that by means of a dam with a tidal 
lock, the tidal estuary, with its unsightly mud 
flats exposed at low tide, might be transformed 
into a beautiful fresh-w r atcr lake or water park at 
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a constant level. Probably his most important 
work with this board was the investigation and re¬ 
port upon a Metropolitan water supply, completed 
in 1895 and adopted the same year. In 1895 he 
was made chief engineer of the Metropolitan water 
board, and served in that capacity for its successor, 
the Metropolitan water and sewerage board, which 
in 1907 completed a very elaborate system of water 
supply for the city of lioston and nineteen of the 
surrounding niuiiieipalities, consisting of immense 
water-works in earth, masonry and metal, reser¬ 
voirs, aqueducts, pumping stations and pipe sys¬ 
tems. Aiming at quality above all tilings, lie lias 
produced a splendid municipal improvement com¬ 
bining in the highest degree utility with architec¬ 
tural and scenic beauty. An exhibit of the .Metro¬ 
politan water-works at the Paris exposition in 1900 
was awarded a gold medal, and Mr, Stearns was 
awarded a separate gold medal for bis work in con¬ 
nection therewith. Probably the most valuable of 
Mr. Stearns’ contributions to the advancement of 
engineering design and sanitary science is the at¬ 
tention lie has directed to the safety and economy 
of earth dams of great size, the most notable ex¬ 
ample being in the great north dike, of the Wu- 
chusett reservoir, the largest artificial water-works 
reservoir ever built, lie is also tin* first engineer 
to employ landscape architecture to soften and 
beautify the ordinary harsh contours of reservoir 
embankments. The magnificent water system of 
Boston stands as a permanent monument to his 
skill, good judgment, boldness and long foresight. 
Ilis services have been widely sought as consulting 
engineer, lie was a member of the hoard of eon 
suiting engineers for the Panama canal in 1905-0, 
consisting of thirteen members, eight of whom 
reported a plan for a sea level canal, while a 
minority of five, of whom Mr. Stearns was one, 
reported for the lock canal, in accordance with 
which the works are now' under construction, and 
he also served on another board which accompanied 
Secretary-of- War Taft Panama in 1907 and passed 
upon the stability of the foundations of the pro¬ 
posed looks as well as other questions submitted 
to it. lie is a member of the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers and the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and was president of the former 
in 1891 and of the latter iu 1900. lie is also a mem¬ 
ber of the New' England Water- Works Association, 
and became an honorary member in 1900. He 
received the honorary degrees of A.M. from Har¬ 
vard in 1905. and Sc. 1>. from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1906. Mr. Stearns was married 
June 21, 1876. to Addie C., daughter of Augustus 
Richardson of Framingham, Mass., and has two 
sons, Herbert R. and Ralph 11. Stearns. 

PENNINGTON, James W. C., clergyman, 
was born in Maryland in 1809, the son of negro 
slaves. In 1830 lie made bis escape to Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and devoted himself so diligently to study, 
that in five years he was able to teach a school for 
colored children at New town, Long Island. Feel¬ 
ing that he had been called to preach, he entered 
a theological seminary at New' Haven, Conn. 
After three years of study lie returned to New town 
and was ordained and took charge of a Presby¬ 
terian church, lie taught and preached in Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., for eight years. He was five times 
a member of the General Convention for the Im¬ 
provement of Free People of Color, and in 1843 
was elected a delcgate-at-large by the state of Con- 
nectieut to attend the world’s anti-slavery conven¬ 
tion held in London. He also attended the Amer¬ 
ican Peace Convention in London in the same year. 
He lectured iu England, France and Belgium and 


by his pulpit brilliancy won much praise and many 
honors lie supplied the pulpits of most of the 
popular ministers and was classed with the leading 
divines of his time. He received the degree of 
I). 1 >. from Heidelberg University, Germany, lie 
was the author of several works in pamphlet form 
which stamped him as a deep thinker, lie was a 
life member of the American Tract Society and for 
many years pastor of the Shiloh Presbyterian 
Church, New r York City. lie died in New York 
City in 1871. 
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WISE, Edward, merchant and capitalist, was 
born in Boston, Mass., Nov. 23, 1870, son of Henry 
and Amelia (Weil) Wise. Ilis father was born in 
Bavaria and liis mother in 
Baden, lie was educated in 
the public schools of Boston, 
and after graduating at the 
Boston English High School 
in 1881, he began his busi¬ 
ness career with the firm of 
Weil, Dreyfus A Co., who 
w'ere wholesale underwear 
and hosiery dealers, in the 
capacity of a clerk. Niue 
years later the firm was dis 
solved, and Mr. Wise entered 
the employ of the firm of 
Weil, llaskell A Co., in the 
same business in New York. 

In 1892, with his brother 
George, lie engaged in the 
wholesale and retail cigar 
and tobacco business under 
the firm name of Wise Bros., in Providence, R. I. 
This business was continued until 1903, when the 
United Cigar Stores Co. was organized and the 
business was turned over to the incorporators. 
Beginning with one wholesale and one retail store 
iu Providence, the business soon increased to five 
retail stores in Providence, and so great was the 
success of the methods the brothers introduced, that 
they determined to open a series of stores in other 
cities, operated under one head. Three companies 
were incorporated iu 1903. the United Cigar Stores 
Co., of New Jersey, the United Cigar Stores Co., 
of Illinois, and the United Cigar Stores Co., of 
Rhode Island. The first was the holding company 
of the entire business, especially organized to ex¬ 
tend the business throughout the eastern states as 
far west as the Mississippi, hut excepting New 
England. The United Cigar Stores Co. of Rhode 
Island w'as to handle the New England business, 
and the United Cigar Stores Co. of Illinois, the 
business through the western states. The new' plan 
w T as put in operation simultaneously ill New' York, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Kansas City. Grand Rapids, and 
Boston, in 1903. At the present time these com¬ 
panies control over 500 stores, located in nearly 
every city in the United States of over 100,000 
population. Their phenomenal success is attributed 
to the fact, that they have revolutionized the retail 
cigar business which, hitherto, had never been 
considered as high class as other lines. Tile)' have 
not only given the public better values, but have 
improved the service and the character of the stores, 
and have absolutely protected the public from re¬ 
filling of boxes with counterfeit brands of cigars. 
They have adopted improved, up-to-date methods 
and systems, and their treatment of employees has 
been of a remarkable character; all clerks work on 
a stipulated salary w'itli a commission on the total 
business done by tlieir stores: the company fur¬ 
nishes them with medical attention free, which in¬ 
cludes not only medicine but in cases of severe 
illness, hospital service without expense, and they 
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also insure the life of every clerk in their employ 
over six months fora sum equal to his yearly salary 
for his own benefit. Thus they gain absolute 
loyalty from all their employees and only in rare 
cases has there been any dishonesty among their 
21.000 employees. A little periodical called the 
“ Shield” (the trade-mark of the company) is pub¬ 
lished monthly, for the use of their clerks, in¬ 
forming of promotions and other matters of interest 
to the employee. The companies have purchased 
outright many of their stores, and their real estate 
holdings became so large that in 1000, The Leahy 
Company was formed, which to-day holds millions 
of dollars worth of property, either as owners ont- 
l ight or on long term leases. Mr. Wise is treasurer 
of the New Jersey company, president of the Rhoed 
Island company, a director of the Illinois company, 
and first vice-president of the Realty company, 
lie is a lover of outdoor sports — yachting, hunting, 
shooting, motoring, and fishing, and he is a member 
of the Columbia Yacht Club and the Rhode Island 
Yacht Club. lie was married Dec. 10, 1896, to 
Anna Marie, daughter of Mat ha is lleitzman of 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 

BYRNES, Thomas, police inspector, was horn 
in Dublin, Ireland, June 15, 1842, son of William 
and Rose (Doyle) Byrues. One year later his 
father brought the family to 
America and settled perma¬ 
nently in New York city, and 
here young Thomas received 
a good public school educa¬ 
tion, and became inspired 
with the principles of Amer¬ 
ican institutions and ideals. 
His notable career in the 
police department began at 
the time of the civil war, 
wli Q n, in 1863, he was ap¬ 
pointed patrol man of the fif¬ 
teenth precinct. He was 
rapidly promoted to positions 
of trust, and becoming cap¬ 
tain in 1870 he began inau¬ 
gurating and perfecting new 
and original methods for the 
permanent betterment of the 
department. By 1878 his 
reputation as an officer had 
become so great that the 
police authorities offered him the full charge of 
the detective bureau, and he accepted this impor¬ 
tant post on condition that be be allowed a free 
rein, safe from t lie Influence of polities and inter¬ 
nal dissension. The very efficient work performed 
by Inspector Byrnes during the next seven years 
made his name famous throughout the entire na¬ 
tion, and in 1882 the New York legislature passed 
an act making permanent the detective bureau 
with Capt. Byrnes at its head with an increased 
salary and a new rank of chief inspector. This 
office and rank were created solely for him, and a 
clause in the act provided for their termination 
upon his retirement or death. From this time on 
for thirty-five years he was a most prominent 
figure in the police department of New York. 
Prior to 1880, according to Richard Wheatley, 
thieves and crooks prized the Wall street district 
as the richest of their hunting grounds. Burglar¬ 
ies of large amounts were numerous, hold-ups 
were frequent, and other forms of criminality 
were common. Inspector Byrnes changed this 
completely by establishing a detective headquar¬ 
ters in the Stock Exchange building, which was 
connected by telephone with every bank and 
banking house in the district, and now, as the 


result of his relentless and persistent warfare, any 
criminal known to the police who may be found 
in the district below Fulton street is at once seized 
and compelled to account for himself, and it has 
been stated that if such a character ever wished to 
visit Wall street, even on legitimate business, he was 
obliged to secure permission from the poliee depart¬ 
ment, and was only allowed to transact his errand- 
under the escort of a police officer. So thoroughly 
was his work done that where millions of dollam 
were stolen previously, it is the inspector’s boast 
that during the remaining fifteen years of his offi¬ 
cial term not one teii cent piece was ever stolen by 
professional thieves. Another example of hU en¬ 
ergetic methods was the action taken by him to 
protect the city at the time of Pres. Grant's funeral 
in 1885. For weeks out-of-town thieves and 
pickpockets had been pouring iu from all over the 
country, and in accordance with Byrnes’ orders 
they were all arrested on sight. Upon arraign¬ 
ment before the magistrates they were released for 
lack of evidence, but they were immediately re¬ 
arrested and held for court on the following'day, 
and this procedure was continued from day to day 
until the exercises were over or until losing courage 
the men promised to leave the city. Previous to 
his retirement in 1890 Inspector Byrnes had per¬ 
fected the system of the detective bureau of New 
York so thoroughly that an absolute knowledge 
of the whereabouts of each individual criminal was 
always had, and the apprehension of any man 
wanted was only a matter of hours. He kept a 
record of all the notorious thieves in the various 
prisons throughout the world and also the time of 
their release; and when their term was ended he 
kept them under surveillance until either they 
were again arrested for some wrong-doing or until 
the inspector was satisfied as to their honest inten¬ 
tions. In addition to the great personality of the 
man, his reward of merit methods of promotion 
without the least tinge of favoritism, was in a 
large measure the secret of the wonderfully effici¬ 
ent system that he built up. The methods he 
originated have become the recognized routine of 
the police department of the leading capitals of the 
world. Inspector Byrnes has recorded his expe¬ 
riences in police and detective work in New 
York in two hooks, “Criminology,” and “Pro¬ 
fessional Criminals of America.” which treat the 
subjects from a scientific as well as a practical 
and reminiscent standpoint, and are regarded as 
valuable authorities on the subjects they cover. 
Upon his retirement from active work he settled 
in New York city. With an unbounded capacity 
for love of his fellow-men, he is respected and be¬ 
loved by all, and will go down in history as one of 
the great characters of America, and one who has 
made life in its greatest city safer, pleasanter and 
better. lie was married Jan. 27, 1875, to Ophelia 
Jennings, and has five children. 

STEWART, Austin, abolitionist and author, 
was born in Prince William County Ya., in 1799, 
a slave. When a small boy he was taken to Bath, 
N. Y., and from there escaped to freedom. He 
was engaged iu business iu Rochester, N. Y., fora 
time. lie was vice-president of the Afro American 
National Convention which met in Philadelphia, 
Penn., in 1830, and in the following year he went 
to Canada West and established the town of Wil- 
berforcc, being chosen president of the colony. 
Returning to Rochester in 1837, he conducted a 
school at Canandaigua for two years, and then be¬ 
came agent for the “ Anti Slavery Standard ”. In 
1859 he published his first book, “Narrative of 
Solomon North up,” and in 1801 bis “Twenty-two 
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Years a Slave and Forty Years a Freeman ”, both 
being narratives of his own experiences, lie was 
an earnest worker for the freedom of his people, 
lending assistance to escaping slaves and raising 
Iiis voice against, the institution of slavery 
throughout tlie North and East. lie died in 
Rochester. N. Y., in 1805. 

MALL, Franklin Paine, anatomist, was born 
at Belle Plaine, Benton co , la.. Sept. 28, lsi>2, 
son of Francis and Louise (Miller) Mall, the former 
a native of Germauy. lie was educated in public 
and private schools, and studied medicine at the 
University of Michigan, where he was graduated 
in 1883 with the degree of M I). He then took 
post-graduate courses at the university of Heidel¬ 
berg and Leipzig, being successively a pupil of 
Thouia, Arnold, Iiis and Ludwig. Upon his re¬ 
turn in 1880, he became a fellow and instructor in 
pathology at the Johns Hopkins University, and 
three years later was made adjunct professor of 
anatomy at Clark University. He was professor 
of anatomy at Chicago University during 1892-93, 
and since the latter year ho has held the chair of 
anatomy at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
lie is also head of the Anatomical Institute of the 
university, from which over 200 contributions to 
anatomy have been made since 1893. Prof. .Mali’s 
special lines of research have been upon the de 
velopment, structure and architecture of various 
organs of the body, particularly tlic intestines, 
spleen and liver. lie discovered the motor nerves 
of the portal system, and also established the 
identity of reticulated connective tissue and the 
structural units of organs. Iiis more recent inves¬ 
tigations have been on the pathology of the human 
embryo, and he has proved that human mousters 
develop from normal ova as a result of their faulty 
implantation. Hr. Mall stands in the front rank 
of prominent anatomists of the world. More than 
a century ago the status of anatomy in America 
compared favorably with that in Europe, but the 
degeneration of medical education which followed, 
rapidly and successfully pushed anatomy into an 
inferior position. This decay in medical instruc¬ 
tion reached its lowest ebb in America about the 
time of the civil war, siuce which there has been a 
gradual improvement in medical education, due 
largely to the cultivation of its underlying sciences 
and during his career Prof. Mall has contributed 
very materially to the rehabilitation of the science 
in America. lie was instrumental in establishing 
the ‘’American Journal of Anatomy,” in 1901, 
which now ranks with the best scientific journals 
of the old world, and he is a co-editor of the jour¬ 
nal and also of the “ Journal of Morphology” and 
of the “Anatomical Record.” He is the author of 
over sixty anatomical, physiological and patho¬ 
logical papers which have appeared in scientific 
magazines in Europe as well as America. lie was 
instrumental in reorganizing the Wistar Institute 
of Anatomy in Philadelphia in 1903, and as a lead¬ 
ing member of its advisory board has done much 
to give it an international as well as national char¬ 
acter. He is also trustee of the Marine Biological 
Laboratory, and is a member of the Brain Commis¬ 
sion of the International Association of Academics. 
He is an associate member of the American Acad¬ 
emy of Arts and Sciences, and the American Phil¬ 
osophical Society, and a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the American Physiological 
Society, the Americau Society of Naturalists, of 
which he served as vice-president and chairman of 
the eastern section, the American Society of Mor¬ 
phologists, the Association of American Anato¬ 
mists, of which he was president during 1900-07, 
the American Zoological Society, the American 


Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
the Society of Biology and Experimental Medicine. 
He received the honorary degrees, M.l). A ScD., 
from the University of Michigan in 1903 and 1908 
and LL. D. from the University of Wisconsin in 1904. 
l)r. Mall is acknowledged as one of the foremost 
anatomists that America Inis produced. Iiis pub¬ 
lished works are characterized by their thorough¬ 
ness and breadth of view, his anatomical analyses 
of tissues and organs have added important new 
conceptions to the science, and his influence is felt 
in universities throughout the country, where 
many of his pupils hold important positions. V 
believer in the value of cooperation, and a skillful 
organizer, lie has accomplished much in the interest 
of anatomy in America, and has won the confi¬ 
dence and cordial aid of all who have assisted him 
in the establishment of new journals, laboratories, 
and other scientific undertakings. lie was married 
March £8. 1895. to Mabel S., daughter of Johu J. 
Glover, of Washington, I). C., and has two daugh¬ 
ters. Margaret and Mary Louise Mall. 

STOVER, Joseph Woodman, merchant, was 
born at Newburyport, Mass., May 1, 1837, son of 
Henry and Charlotte (Bartlett) Stover. He received 
his education in the com¬ 
mon schools and in the 
Boston Commercial Col¬ 
lege, and having become 
in early life much inter¬ 
ested in the subject of 
electricity he studied tele¬ 
graphy, learning botli the 
Bain and Morse systems, 
and by 1855 lie had se¬ 
cured a position as opera 
tor in the Newburyport 
ollice of the Independent 
Telegraph Co. His pro¬ 
ficiency as an operator 
speedily developed, and 
attracted the attention of 
the officials of the United 
States Telegraph Co., so 
that in 1861 he was given 
the management of the 
Boston office of the latter, 
a position he retained until the company was ab¬ 
sorbed by the American Telegraph Co. " He then 
became superintendent of the Boston office of the 
Franklin Telegraph Co., and when it was con¬ 
solidated with the Insulated Lines Co., lie was 
invited to take charge of the New York office, and 
he remained until 1869, when he retired perma¬ 
nently from commercial telegraphy to assume the 
general agency for Game well & Co., promoters of 
the system of fire alarm telegraphy which was 
originally invented by Moses G. Farmer and Dr. 
W. F. Clianning. The intrinsic merits of this 
new invention were very great, but the disturbed 
condition of the country owing to the civil war 
had retarded its development. The Clianning 
patents were subsequently acquired by Johu N. 
Gamewell, but the system was not introduced ex¬ 
cept in Boston aud a few other cities until Mr. 
Stover took hold of the enterprise with his accus¬ 
tomed vigor and thoroughness in 1869. The dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of this alarm system was its 
prompt and definite marking of the locality of a 
fire by the opening and closiug of electric cir¬ 
cuits so as to produce hammer strokes on a bell 
varying in number with the fire districts or boxes. 
The first boxes were operated by the turning of a 
crank, but later a hook was substituted for the 
crank, and a single pull automatically set in mo- 
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tion machinery to record the place from which the 
alarm was sent. Subsequent developments per¬ 
fected all the modern variations of this system, 
and Mr. Stover himself has taken out a number of 
patents on important improvements. The system 
is now in use in over 1,000 cities of tlie United 
States and Canada, tin* Gamewell being recognized 
as the leader in this important held. The hie 
alarm telegraph has been of inestimable value in 
saving life and property, and NIr. Stover can well 
take special satisfaction in the thought that his 
successful business career has been devoted to a 
work of such general extended usefulness. In 
1870 the company was incorporated under the 
name of the Gamewell Eire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
and two years later Mr. Stover was elected presi¬ 
dent, a position he still occupies. Mr. Stover has 
always taken ail active and influential interest in 
public affairs, both state and national, as well as 
local, lie is a member of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, the Hardware Club of New 
York, and the New England Society of Orange, 
N. J., and other business and social organizations. 



LEVENTRITT, David, lawyer and jurist, was 
born at Wiiinsboro, S. C., Jan. 31, 1845, son of 
George M. and Betty (Goldberg) Leventritt, both 
natives of Germany. 11 is father came to America 
in 1834, and settled in South Carolina hut removed 
to New York in 1854, where he engaged in mer¬ 
cantile pursuits. Here the son received his educa¬ 
tion, first in the public schools, and subsequently 
in the Free Academy, being graduated in 1864 as 
the sal ut a tori an of his class. Here he further dis¬ 
tinguished himself by winning the Burr medal iu 
mathematics and the Greek medal for proficiency 
in that language. Having determined to practice 
law lie entered the law department of tlie l Diver¬ 
sity of the City of New York, and was graduated 
in 1871. Immediately upon receiving his diploma 
he entered upon an active legal practice. During 
a career of over twenty years lie has conducted 
many important cases involving intricate questions 
of commercial, theatrical, insurance and real estate 
matters. Within this time he has probably handled 

more trial cases than 
any other lawyer in 
that city as the attor¬ 
ney of record as well 
as counsel for other 
lawyers who have 
retained his services. 
One of the conspic¬ 
uous cases in which 
lie figured was as 
special counsel to the 
city of New York in 
the condemnation of 
lands located be¬ 
tween High bridge 
and Washington 
bridge, which after¬ 
wards became the 
Washington park. 
The property owners 
claimed over one mil¬ 
lion, three hundred- 
thousand dollars, and 
as a result of Mr. 
Leventritt’s efforts 
these claims were 
reduced over one- 
half of that amount. During 1894-00 he was chair¬ 
man of a committee designated by the supreme 
court to appraise the value and damages to lands 
condemned by the city for the approaches to the 


Harlem bridge. Those proceedings involved the 
determination of many conflicting questions of law 
with reference to riparian rights, public grants, 
the dedication of lands for public schools, and 
similar questions, and his interpretation of the 
owners’ rights and the law on the subject was in 
every instance either acceptable tb the property- 
owners or was affirmed by the courts when an 
appeal was taken from the awards made. In 1898 
lie was elected justice of the New York supreme 
court for a term of fourteen years, and in March, 
1900, the Association of the Bars adopted a resolu¬ 
tion highly commendatory of the judicial services 
which he had rendered. Judge Leventritt is a 
member of the American International Law So¬ 
ciety, tHe National Geographic Society, the Demo¬ 
cratic Club of New York, tlie Educational Alliance, 
the Order of B'nai B’ritli, is Vice President of tlie 
Alumni Association of the N. Y. University Law 
School, and is connected with many charitable 
institutions. lie was married June 9, 1808, to 
Matilda, daughter of Leopold LUhaucr, and has 
one daughter, Olivia, and two sons, Walter II. and 
Leo L. Leventritt 

RICHARDSON, Harry Alden, U. S, senator, 
was horn at Camden, Kentco., Del., Jan 1, 1853, 
son of Alden B. and Lucy M. Richardson. He 
received his education in the public schools of bis 
native town and later at the academy of East 
Greenwich, It. I. After completing his course 
there, lie was given the choice of a college edu¬ 
cation to fit him for public fife or a career in 
the business of his father, who was the bead of 
the manufacturing establishment of Richardson 
A Robbins, of Dover, Del. Young Richardson 
chose the latter and accordingly entered his father's 
factory, working upon the same basis as all other 
employees. He soon became one of the most 
efficient workmen in the establishment and was 
duly rewarded by constant advancement, finally 
being given a share in the business upon the death 
of James M. Robbins, the junior member of the 
firm. Upon the death of the senior Richardson in 
1894, he was well qualified independently to con¬ 
duct the large business, and assumed entire charge 
of the firm's operations. In 1903, bis two sons, 
Alden B. and William W. Richardson, became 
associated with him in the management of the 
business, which is now one of the most extensive 
of its kind in the United States. Mr. Richardson 
is also interested in various financial and’other en¬ 
terprises, being president of tlie First National Bank 
of Dover, Del. ; president of the Delaware Fire 
Insurance Co., Dover, and the Dover Gas Light 
Co. He is a director of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania. One of the most notable acts in his 
business career was in connection with the presi¬ 
dency of the First National Bank of Dover. This 
w r as, in 1897, deprived through embezzlement by 
its teller, of more than its entire capital stock. 
In this contingency, Mr. Richardson reassured the 
depositors and shareholders by giving his personal 
support, thus saving the institution, which lias 
since been able to develop beyond its previous 
standing. By a similar offer of support he enabled 
the Delaware Fire Insurance Co. to bear the heavy 
loss of the Baltimore conflagration in 1904 without 
trouble. Again in 1900, after the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire, the company paid, under Mr. 
Richardson’s direction, all claims in full promptly 
and without even the customary cash discount. 
In 1890 Mr. Richardson was nominated by the 
Republican party for governor of the state, and in 
1907 was elected by the legislature to represent the 
state of Delaware in the United States senate for 
the term ending Mar. 13, 1913. Mr. Richardson 
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is a member of the Union League, Philadelphia ; 
Kent Club of Dover ; Wilmington Club of Wil¬ 
mington ; also the Mayflower Society ; Sons of 
Colonial Warfare ; Sons of the Revolution, and 
Colonial Society of Pennsylvania. lie was married 
May (*, 1874, to Priscilla \V. f daughter of William 
Walker of Dover, Del. They have three children, 
Alden lb, William W. and Lucy S. Richardson. 

DAY, Frank Miles, architect, was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 5,1861. son of Charles and 
Anna R. (Miles) Day. Uis father was a native of 
Headconi. Kent., England, in which county the 
family has lived since the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
llis mother’s ancestors were Welsh Quakers who 
emigrated from Radnorshire to Pennsylvania at 
the time of Penn’s settlement. Frank Miles Day 
was educated at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and after graduation in 1883 took a course at the 
ISouth Kensington Loudon)School of Art, and later 
at the Royal Academy The best part of his 
architectural education, however, was gained 
in sundry periods of travel and study in Europe, 
covering nearly sevcu years. lie returned to Phil¬ 
adelphia in 1880, and soon afterwards opened 
an otliee for the practice of his profession. In 
1892, lie was joined by his brother. II. Kent Day, 
and since then the business has been conducted 
under the name of Frank Miles Day A Brother. 
The principal buildings designed by this firm in 
Philadelphia are the Art Club, the Horticultural 
Hall, the Crozer Otliee building (American Baptist 
Publication Society), the Amphitheatre for the 
Medieo-Cliirurgical Hospital, the gymuasium of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the improvement 
to Franklin Field on which that gymnasium is 
situated, and the Young Men's Christian Associa¬ 
tion in Wilmington, Del. The brothers have de¬ 
signed a large number of residences, both city and 
country, including those of C. W. Bergner at 
Ambler, Pa., and Clement Newbold, Mr. S. P. 
Wetherill, in Philadelphia, and Tlieo. Voorhees. 
They were also associated with other at Melrose, 
Pa., architects on plans for the Archaeological 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. Air. 
Day is a fellow . of the American Institute of 
Architects, having served as a member of its board 
of directors, and as vice-president, and as president 
in 1006-07 He is also a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, the American Academy in Rome, the 
University Club, of Philadelphia, the Century 
Association, New York, being honorary correspon¬ 
ding member of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and corresponding member of the 
Imperial Society of Russiau architects. lie was 
for many years lecturer on architecture at the 
Uuiversity of Pennsylvania and is now lecturer 
on architecture at Harvard University. He was 
married at Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 5,1896, to Anna, 
daughter of Presley Blakiston, and has one son* 
Kenneth, and one daughter, Frances Day. 

MACKENZIE, James Cameron, educator, 
was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, Aug. 15, 1852. 
When he w r as six years of age his father came to 
the L T nited States, aud he received his education 
at the public schools of Bloomsburg, Pa., and 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. lie was gradu¬ 
ated at Lafayette College in 1878, the valedic¬ 
torian of his class, receiving the degree of Ph. D. 
there in 1882. Immediately after graduation he 
established the Hillman Academy at Wilkesbarrc, 
Pa. , a private school over which he presided for 
four years. lie then entered the Princeton Theolog¬ 
ical Seminary to complete his preparation for the 
Presbyterian ministry. In 1882, he was summoned 


to be head master of the reorganized Lawrence- 
ville (Lawrenccvillc, N J.) School, which had 
been purchased by the residuary legatees of the 
late John Cleve Green, and to him must be given 
the credit for the origin and administration of the 
domestic and educational policies which have 
made the institution one of the most famous and 
eminently successful schools in America. He re¬ 
mained there until 1899, and then accepted a call 
from the trustees of Jacob Tome Institute to re¬ 



organize it and adopt 
it to the conditions of 
a national boarding 
school. In 1901 he 
organized the Macken¬ 
zie School for boys at 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
overlooking the Hud¬ 
son river. The school 
buildings were de¬ 
signed especially for 
educational purposes, 
and consist of a cen¬ 
tral building, with au 
assembly ball, class¬ 
rooms, study-rooms, 
laboratories, manual 
training room, library, 
reading room aud din¬ 
ing room, the house 
for the sixth form, 
accommodating the 
members of the gradu¬ 
ating class, a gymnasium aud an infirmary. The 
school aims to maintain the conditions of a well- 




ordered home, and to lay the foundation of a sound 
education, lu 1901 it had eighteen instructors 
and about 120 pupils. Under the directorship of 
Dr. Mackenzie the school is rapidly attaining a fore¬ 
most rank among private educational institutions 
of the better class. Dr. Mackenzie is a frequent 
contributor to the educational publications of the 
country, and has delivered lectures before many 
educational bodies. In 1893, he was chairman of 
the international congress of secondary education 
held at the Columbian exposition in Chicago, lie 
is a member of theNatioual Education Association, 
and was one of its committee of ten appointed to 
prepare a report on the question of a course of 
study for secondary schools. lie was also one of 
the organizers of the Head Masters Guild, an asso¬ 
ciation of the leading head masters in America, in 
which he served as president in 1897. He is a 
member of the University club of Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia, and the National Arts and Century 
clubs of New York city. 

BODINE, Samuel Taylor, capitalist, was born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 23, 1854, son of Samuel 
Tucker and Louisa Wylie (Millikin) Bodine. He 
is descended from the old French family of Le 
Baudain, one of whose members emigrated to 
England in 1645. His earliest American ancestor 
was Francis Bodine who came to America early in 
the eighteenth century, settling on Staten Island 
and subsequently in Middlesex county, N. J. 
From him the line of descent was through his son, 
Francis, and his son, John, who was the grand¬ 
father of the subject of this sketch. John Bodine 
was a soldier in the revolutionary war, and during 
his service advanced to the rank of captain. Samuel 
T. Bodine was educated at the Germantown 
Academy and at the University of Pennsylvania, 
being graduated at the latter in the class of 1873. 
Three years later the University conferred upon 
him the degree of M. A. Ilis first business connec¬ 
tion was as shipping clerk for the Royersford (Pa.) 
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Iron Fonudry Co. Two years later he took a 
similar position for the Cohanscy Glass C<>., 
Bridgeton, N. J. In 1876 he entered the employ 
of Peter Wright & Sons, in charge of the commer¬ 
cial work of the engineering department and repair 
shops of the Aemrican and 
Red Star steamship lines, 
where he remained until 
June, 1882. Upon the or¬ 
ganization of the United 
Gas Improvement Co., in 
Philadelphia, in 1882, he 
was elected secretary and 
treasurer, and six years 
later he became general 
managerof the company. 
In February 1802, he was 
promoted to be second vice- 
president, and in February, 
1004, first vice-president, at 
the same time continuing 
the duties of general man¬ 
ager. Mr. Bodine is also 
identified with many other 
corporations. lie is direc¬ 
tor andfirst vice-president 
of the Welshach Co., in 
which the United Gas Im¬ 
provement Co. is largely interested; a director 
of the Franklin National Bank and Commercial 
Trust Co., and a trustee of the estate of William 
G. Warden. lie is also a trnstce of the Academy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, 
and he is a member of the Sous of the Revolution, 
the Rittenhouse and University clubs of Philadel¬ 
phia, the University Club of New York, the Ger¬ 
mantown Cricket Club, the Merion Cricket club, 
and the Essex County Club, of Manchester, Mass. 
Mr. Bodine was married Nov. 15, 1883, to Eleanor 
G., daughter of William G. Warden, a merchant 
of Philadelphia, and has one son and two daugh¬ 


ters. 


MERRILL, Elmer Truesdell, philologist, was 
bom at Millville, Mass., Jan. 1,1800, son of Charles 
Atwood and Mary Sophia (Truesdell) Merrill, and 
a descendant of Nathaniel Merrill, who emigrated 
from England to Ipswich, Mass., in 1033-34. In 
the following year Nathaniel and his brother, John 
Merrill, were among the original proprietors of 
Newbury, Mass. Nathaniel Merrill married Su¬ 
sanna Willi*i*ton, and the line of descent is traced 
through their son Daniel, who married Sarah 

Clough; tlicir son Moses, who married Mary-; 

their son Samuel, who married Anna Evans; their 

son John, who married Anna -; their sou 

John Tappan, who married Hannah Cliipman, and 
their son John, who married Deborah Atwood, 
and who was Prof. Merrills grandfather, lie was 
educated at the Woburn (Mass.) public schools and 
at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., grad¬ 
uating at. the latter in *1881 at the head of his class, 
receiving first honors in general scholarship, special 
honors in Greek and Latin, and various prizes, and 
the Squire scholarship in classics. After taking a 
post-graduate course at Wesleyan, he continued 
his studies in classics at Yale College, 1885-86, and 
the University of Berlin, 1886-87. lie began his 
educational work at the Massachusetts State Nor¬ 
mal School as teacher of classics, 1883-83; he was 
tutor in Latin at Wesleyan University, 1883-86 ; 
professor of Latin at the University of Southern 
California, 1887-88; from there he went to Wes¬ 
leyan University and held the Robert-Rich chair 
of Latin language and literature until 1905. After 
three years at Trinity College, Hartford, he be¬ 
came professor of Latin at the University of Chi¬ 


cago, a position he still holds. Prof. Merrill was 
ordained a deacon of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in 1894, and priest in 1895. Besides being 
a regular contributor to the New York “Evening 
Post ” and the “Nation,” Prof. Merrill is the 
author of numerous research contributions to vari¬ 
ous philological and archaeological journals. lie 
edited “Poems of Catullus” (1893); “Fragments 
of Roman Satire” (189-7), and “Selected Letters 
of the Younger Pliny” (1903). lie w r as at one 
time honorary editor of the “American Journal of 
of Archeology,” and is now' editorial contributor 
to the same journal, one of the editors of “ Classi¬ 
cal Philology.” lie is a member of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute of America; the American Philo¬ 
logical Association, of which he was vice-president, 
1904-06, anti president, 1906-07; the Quadrangle 
Club of Chicago, and various alumni associations. 
He was professor of Latin in the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome, and has been a mem¬ 
ber of its managing committee since its inception 
in 1895, and lias been secretary, acting chairman 
and chairman of the managing committee. Prof. 
Merrill was married June 19,1890, to Edith, daugh¬ 
ter of Edmund J. Valentine of Glendale, Cal., and 
has two sons: Robert Valentine and Cedric Valen¬ 
tine Merrill. 

FLAGLER, John Haldane, manufacturer, 
merchant, and capitalist, was born in the tow r n of 
Coldspring. Putnam co. N. V., about. 1838, son of 
Harvey K. and Sarah Jane (Haldane) Flagler. 
Ilis early education was obtained from private 
teachers and at the Patterson (N. V.) Academy, 
lie began his business career in 1854, as clerk in 
the iron business conducted by his uncles John 
and James Haldane in New York city, known as 
Haldane A Co. So pronounced was his ability, 
and so keen was his judgment that he soon ad¬ 
vanced through the subordinate positions and was 
sent to Boston to take charge of the firm’s business 
there. After three years in Boston, he obtained 
control of that branch of the concern and under 
the name of John 11. Flagler, and later as .John 
II. Flagler A Co., commenced a business that has 
since proved one of the most successful of its kind 
in the history of this country. While engaged in 
a general iron and steel business, the making of 
tubing became an important 
feature and received the max¬ 
imum amount of his atten¬ 
tion, and in 1868 he built at 
East Boston what w r as know n 
as the National Tube Works. 

The result was that his firm 
w as soon making and market¬ 
ing a large percentage of that 
class of goods produced in 
America. It w as at this time 
that the oil fields of Pennsyl¬ 
vania were beginning to lie a 
factor in the business, and to 
consume enormous quantities 
of tubing iu tlicir pumping 
operations. The difficulties 
and expense incident to ship¬ 
ping iron, coal, etc., to Bos¬ 
ton, there to be put through 
the various manufacturing 
processes, and then shipping 
the finished product back to Pennsylvania, were so 
great, that Mr. Flagler w ent to that state and at the 
town of McKeesport in 1870 established and built a 
branch factory. This proved to be a remarkably 
wise and far-sccing move, for in time the business 
of the “branch ” became so enormous that it was 
reorganized as a new company under the name of 
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the National Tube Co., and became the main plant 
of the John 11. Flagler Co., and the operation* of 
the parent house in Boston were discontinued. 
The business thus commenced with such a favor¬ 
able start continued to expand and develop under 
the direction of .Mr. Flagler until, at the time lie 
allowed it to pass from his hands, it had attained 
gigantic proportions, covering many acres of 
ground, giving employment to about 4300 men, 
and practically controlling the output of iron and 
steel tubings in America, in 1001 the National 
Tube Co. became a part of the United States Steel 
Co. During the period of his connection with the 
steel industry, Mr. Flagler gave to the world many 
valuable scientific methods and processes. Per¬ 
haps the most noteworthy one was his develop¬ 
ment of the Sicilian Gas Furnace in the l nited 
States, to the point, of practical commercial use 
for iron production, etc. Before Mr. Flagler’s im¬ 
provements its use was restricted to the manufac¬ 
ture of glass, for which purpose it was imported. 
A uniform heat throughout being essential for the 
heating of iron, Mr. Flagler conducted many exper¬ 
iments to this end, which after great perseverance 
were finally successful and the device is now in 
general use in steel mills throughout the country. 
After a year spent abroad Mr. Flagler became 
interested in a number of large corporations, in¬ 
cluding the Hegeinan Drug Co., which he now 
controls as president. This company operates per¬ 
haps the most important chain of retail and w hole¬ 
sale drug and chemical stores in the world. Mr. 
Flagler is interested in yachting and at various 
times has been an officer of the American Yacht 
Club, and the Atlantic Yacht Club. lie is also a 
member of the Lawyers’, Lotos, Engineers’ and 
Democratic clubs ; of the Metropolitan .Museum 
of Art, the New York Historical Society and vari¬ 
ous other associations, civic and social. Mr Flagler 
has been twice married, first, in 1850 to Anna II., 
daughter of James C. Converse of Boston, Mass., 
by whom lie had oue daughter, Anna; and second 
in 1898, to Alice Mandelick, of New York. 

COTTER James Edward, lawyer, was born 
in county Cork, Ireland, March 29, 1847, son of 
James and Margaret (Callaghan) Cotter. lie 
came to the United States in 1833. and in Marlboro, 
Mass .,\ where he assisted his father on a small 
farm in the summers, attending the public schools 
during the winter mouths and later the State 
Normal School at Bridgewater, Mass. lie snbse 
quently studied law at Marlboro, in the office of 
William B. Gale, a leading lawyer. In 1873 he 
opened an office in Boston where lie has since con¬ 
tinued to practice his profession with success in 
the state and federal courts. He was admitted to 
the bar of the United States Supreme Court in 1829. 
He has been connected with many impor taut cases 
both civil and criminal, being counsel in suits over 
the water supply of cities and towns, anil also in land 
damage suits, in will cases, in a variety of actions of 
tort for perssonal injuries, and in suits against in¬ 
surance companies, lie was seniorcouusel for and 
successfully defended the section -master of the Old 
Colony Railroad, who was indicted and charged 
with the immediate responsibility for what was 
known as the Quincy disaster of Aug. 9, 1890. 
He, with J. W. McAnarney, of Quincy, as junior 
counsel, defended Anna M. Makepeace w T ho was 
indicted for shooting and killing her husband at 
Avon in September 1S91; after two trials, the 
accused was discharged. Mr. Cotter was senior 
couusel for the eity of Quincy in the controversy 
between that city and Dartmouth College to deter¬ 
mine whether $300,000 involved in the suit should 
be held by the eity or forfeited to the eollege. 


under the provisions of the will of Dr. Ebeuczer 
Woodward. This case was decided in favor of 
Quincy by the Supreme Judicial Court of Mas¬ 
sachusetts in 1892. (See 100 Mass. Reports, 431). 
Mr. Cotter and lion. Asa I\ French, now U. S. 
Attorney for the district of Massachusetts, were 
assigned by the Circuit Court of the United States 
as counsel for Thomas M. Brain, w ho was indicted 
for the murder of the captain, the captain's w ife 
and the second mate on 
board the barkeutine Her¬ 
bert Fuller, oil the high 
seas in 1890. The first trial 
of this case occupied the 
attention of the court and 
jury for three weeks. Af¬ 
ter a deliberation of twenty- 
seven hours, the. jury re¬ 
turned a verdict of guilty. 

Hearing on motion for a 
new trial followed. On the 
9th day of March, 1897, the 
court sentenced Brain to 
be executed on the 18tli 
day of June, but before 
that day, counsel had the 
ease removed to the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United 
States on a writ of error, 
and assigned sixty -seven 
distinct grounds of error. 

The case xvas argued in 
the U S. supreme court in 
the following December, that court, in an elab¬ 
orate opinion, sustained the position of counsel 
for the accused and reversed the judgment of the 
circuit court, and ordered a uew trial (198 U. S. 
532). In March, 1898, Brain was again brought 
before the U. S. circuit court at Boston for trial, 
and after a trial lasting thirty-two days, the jury 
returned a verdict of "guilty, without capital 
punishment.” The accused was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. The case attracted wide 
attention, and materially added to 31 r. Cotter’s 
reputation as a lawyer and advocate of unusual 
ability. In 1898 he w r as appointed by Chief Justice 
Field of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts one 
of the three commissioners to determine the value 
of property in the ease of llolyoke Water Power Co. 
vs. City of Holyoke. Damages were assessed in this 
ease alter numerous heariugs at over $700,000 and 
the award of the commission accepted by both 
parties. In 1905 he was commissioned by Gov. 
Douglas one of five commissioners to study the so- 
called London sliding scale as applied to gas com¬ 
panies and to report to the next general court. 
This commission made a majority and minority 
report; the latter presented by Mr. Cotter and one 
of his associates was adopted arid resulted in 
chapter 422 of Acts, Massachusetts Legislature, 
1890: an act to promote the reduction of the price 
of gas in Boston. Ilis successful practice has 
placed him in the front rank of the leading mem¬ 
bers of the Boston bar. lie is especially strong 
before a jury and in the examination of witnesses, 
a man of the highest integrity, and a counselor 
whose wisdom and good judgment are among his 
chief characteristics. In politics Mr. Cotter is a 
democrat of the Thomas Jefferson school, of inde¬ 
pendent tendency. In 1890 he refused to support 
the Chicago free silver platform of that party and 
some years thereafter affiliated w r ith the “Gold” 
or “National” wiug of that party. In Hyde 
Park he lias taken an active part in public allairs 
and filled several positions of responsibility. He 
was chairman of the Registrars of Voters for two 



October, 1897, and in 
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years, member of the school committee in 1886-87- 
88, and its chairman during the latter year. With 
one exception (1888) he served continuously as 
town counsel from 1878 to 1003, when he resigned. 
Since that date lie has at times acted as special 
counsel for the town in important litigation and 
is now its senior counsel in the controversy to 
determine the value of property of the water com¬ 
pany recently taken by the town under the statute, 
his associate in this litigation being the Hon. 
Charles F. Jennc} 7 . lie is also counsel for the 
town of Dedham in litigation growing out of sewer 
construction in that town, and for the Federal 
Trust Co. of Boston. For many years he has been 
vice-president of the Hyde Park Historical Society, 
lie was the candidate of his party for presidential 
elector on the Cleveland ticket, 1884. In 1897 he 
was the candidate for lieutenant-governor of Mass¬ 
achusetts on the “Gold” or “National” demo¬ 
cratic ticket, and ran thousands ahead of any other 
candidate ou the ticket, lie has declined nomina¬ 
tions and political honors, but whenever he has 
consented to represent his party on local or state 
tickets, lie invariably made strong inroads on the 
usual republican majority. As a citizen he is 
public-spirited, progressive, patriotic aud loyal to 
the best interests of his state and country, aud 
liberally encourages every movement which has 
the welfare and advancement of the community at 
heart. In March, 1892, he was unanimously elected 
president of the Charitable Irish Society of Mass¬ 
achusetts, one of the oldest civic organizations in 
continuous existence in New England. lie is a 
member of the American Bar Association, and the 
Suffolk and Norfolk county bar associations and 
was president of the latter during 1899. lie is a 
member of the New 7 Algonquin and Boston City 
clubs and the Catholic Union, all of Boston. In 
1904 he w r as a delegate to the National convention 
of his party at St. Louis, that nominated Parker 
and Davis, and was a candidate for presidential 
elector on that ticket, receiving the highest votes 
of any candidate for that ollice ou the ticket. Mr. 
Cotter was married Oct. 29, 1874, to Mary A , 
daughter of Alexander Walsh, of Bridgewater, 
Mass., aud their children who are living are 
Esther M., Alice E. Mary Alma, Anna and Sarah F. 
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BEHAN, William J., soldier, merchant and 
planter, was born in New Orleans, La., Sept. 25, 
1840, of Irish ancestry. He was educated at the 
University of Louisiana and 
the Western Military Insti 
tute, Nashville, Teun. At 
the outbreak of the civil 
war, he eulisted in the 
Washington Artillery of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, 
and served with gallantry 
and distinction from the 
battle of Bull Run, in 1801, 
to the surrender at Appo¬ 
mattox, in 1805. He was 
inthe front with his com¬ 
mand, through all the cam¬ 
paigns under Gen. Lee, in 
Virginia, Maryland and 
Pen nsylvania. During the 
dark days of the recon¬ 
struction period, he was a 
leader in organizing and 
defending the rights of his 
people. At the culmination of these troubles, 
on Sept. 14, 1874, be commanded the tight, in the 
city of Nc\v Orleans, which deposed the radical 
carpet-bag government of that time, and brought 




a new era to the people of the South. On the reor¬ 
ganization of the state government, by the citizens 
of the state, lie was appointed major general of the 
state national guard. In 1882 he was elected 
mayor of New Orleans, a position he tilled with 
ability and honor, and to the satisfaction of his 
fellow-citizens, and at the expiration of his term 
he was elected to the state senate. On the form¬ 
ation of the Louisiana division of the United Con¬ 
federate Veterans* Association in 1889, lie was 


chosen major-general aud served two terms. lie 
is at present (1908) the commander of the V ashing- 
ton Artillery Camp No. 15, United Confederate 
Veterans. Gen. Behan has aided largely in 
developing the agricultural, manufacturing and 
commercial interests of his city and state. He 
now 7 devotes his time to sugar planting and his 
“Alhambra” plantation in Iberville Parish, is 
equipped with all the modern improvements known 
to the industry. During the Cleveland adminis¬ 
tration, Gen. Behan, w ith a large number of sugar 
planters, left the Democratic party because of its 
efforts to place sugar ou the free list, and joined 
the Republican party, on account of its protection 
and sound money doctrines. He is chairman of 
the Republican State Executive Committee, has 
been a delegate to all the national conventions 
since 1896, and was the candidate for the office of 
governor, at the last state election He was mar¬ 
ried in 1806, to Katie, daughter of William Walker, 
of New Orleans, and has two daughters. 

BEHAN, Katie Walker, philanthropist, w 7 as 
born in New 7 Orleans. La., Jan. 31, 1847. She was 
educated at the Orleans Academy and at the 
Ursuline Convent. An ar¬ 
dent southern sympathiser, 
she will he remembered by 
many Confederate soldiers 
who were confined in the 
military hospitals and pris¬ 
ons in New 7 Orleans during 
the civil war, and she has 
since been a conspicuous 
figure in attendance at all 
Confederate reunions. She 
is president of the Ladies’ 

Confederate Memorial Asso¬ 
ciation, a local association, 
organized in 1861, as a sol¬ 
diers’ aid society, and at 
the close of the "war. reor¬ 
ganized and chartered as 
the Ladies’ Benevolent As¬ 
sociation aud now 7 known 
as the Ladies' Confederate 
Memorial Association. The 
objects of the association were threefold, viz : first, 
to provide artificial limbs for Confederate soldiers, 
no public provision having beeu made'for such ; 
second, to mark and care for the graves of the 
Confederate dead, and when deemed necessary and 
found practicable, to remove their remains for 
more perfect and satisfactory protection ; third, 
to aid and assist the destitute widow's and orphans 
of Confederate soldiers. In 1900 a confederation 
of all memorial associations in the South was 
effected, and Mrs. Behan was unanimously chosen 
its president. Through the efforts of these women 
in past years, the graves of those who gave up 
their lives on the altar of duty have been lovingly 7 
cared for. and monuments erected to their memory. 
In 1905 the Charles Broadway Rouss Camp, U. C. \ ., 
Washington. D. C.. presented a bill to Congress 
asking for an appropriation of $200,000 for the 
proper care and perpetual maintenance of the 
graves of the Confederate dead, w 7 ho died in 
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military hospitals and prisons and were buried in 
northern cemeteries . r Mrs. Behan was deeply 
interested in this movement, and to her energy anil 
influence is largely due the successful passage of 
the measure. In addition to her patriotic work, 
Mrs. Behan is deeply interested in civic, benevolent 
and educational matters. She is president of the 
Ursuline Alumiuu, holds otlice in the Woman's 
League, and in the New Orleans Public School 
Alliance. As chairman of the department of 1 Ionic 
and Education of the Woman's League, she as¬ 
sisted in directing a systematic and elfectnal cam¬ 
paign for the purpose of educating the masses on 
tlie mosquito problem and the necessity for exter¬ 
minating the Stegomyia mosquito, which scientists 
have proven to be responsible for the spread of 
yellow fever. Through the efforts of the New 
Orleans Public School Alliance, of which she is 
one of the most efficient officers, the high license 
measure was carried through the city council, 
which resulted in improved moral conditions and 
financial benefit to the public school system. She 
was married in 1866 to William J. Behan (see 
above), and has two daughters, Bessie, wife of Dr. 
Hampden S. Lewis of Orleans, and Katherine wife 
of Prof. Andre Preux. 

McBURNEY, Charles, surgeou, was born at 
Roxbnry, Mass., Feb. 17, 1845, son of Charles and 
Rosine (Horton) McBurney, of Scotch ancestry. 
IIis father, a native of the north of Ireland, came 
to the United States at an early age and engaged in 
commercial pursuits, aud his mother was a member 
of one of the old Maine families, of Bangor. Dr. 
MeBurney received his preparatory education in the 
Roxbnry Latin School and in private schools in 
Boston, and was graduated at Harvard University 
in 1806. Entering the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, in New York city, he was graduated 
M. D. in 1870 and immediately thereafter secured a 
position by competitive examination as surgical in¬ 
terne in Bellevue Hospital. After studying two 
years in Vienna, Berlin, Paris and Loudou, he began 
a general practice in New York city in 1872, soon 
afterward forming a partnership with Dr. George 
A. Peters, which lasted teu years. In 1872 he be¬ 
came assistant demonstrator of anatomy at the Col¬ 
lege of Phvsiciaus and Surgeons, New York, under 
Dr. llenry B. Sands, and subsequently was demon¬ 
strator of anatomy there for several years, lie was 
appointed lecturer on operative surgery in 1882 
and professor of surgery in 1889. The increasing 
demand of his private and hospital practice com¬ 
pelled his resignation of the last named position in 
1894. Dr. MeBnrney was made atteuding surgeon 
of St. Luke’s Hospital in 1874 and of Bellevue Hos¬ 
pital in 1880 and became consulting surgeon to the 
Presbyterian Hospital in 1886. In 1888 he succeeded 
Dr. Sands, as attending surgeon of Roosevelt Hos¬ 
pital. II is predecessor bad established the serv¬ 
ice as the only continuous one in the city and 
the selection of Dr McBurney to take his place was 
a worthy tribute to the latter’s professional attain¬ 
ments, and he fully justified the appointment by 
making it tlie most notable surgical service in the 
city and probably in America. Uuder his careful 
direction it became a center of surgical research and 
teaching to which practitioners gathered from every 
quarter for observation and instruction, and the ex¬ 
ample which he gave of thorough preliminary study 
of his cases, conscientious regard for the welfare of 
his patients, soimdness of judgment and skill in 
execution, had a wide-reachiug and most valuable 
effect upon surgical practice throughout tlie coun¬ 
try. Dr. McBurney resigned this position in 1900. 
He is now consulting surgeon to the New York hos¬ 
pital, St. Luke’s, the Presbyterian, the Lincoln, the 


Orthopedic, and St, Mark’s hospitals and the Hos¬ 
pital for Ruptured and Crippled, lie is a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
Scotland ; a corresponding member of the Societe 
de Chirurgie of Paris : honorary member of the 
Medical Society of Constantinople ; member of the 
Medical College of Philadel¬ 
phia : honorary member of the 
Surgical Academy of Philadel¬ 
phia; member of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, 

State Medical Society, and 
County .Medical Society ; 

American Medical Associa¬ 
tion; the .Medical and Surgi¬ 
cal Society; the Practitioners’ 

Society and the Roman Medi¬ 
cal Society, and is a councillor 
of the Association of the Al¬ 
umni of the College of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons, llis con¬ 
tributions to surgical literature 
have been numerous and im¬ 
portant, the most notable being 
in connection with tlie subject 
of appendicitis. II is paper 
“ Experience with Early Oper¬ 
ative Interference in Cases of 
Disease of the Vermiform Ap¬ 
pendix ” (New York Medical . 

Journal. 1889) may fairly, be sakl to have created a 
general recognition of the disease, to have estab¬ 
lished the means of diagnosis and the character of 
the treatment, and to have given to America her 
admitted priority and preeminence in that treat¬ 
ment, The presentation was so clear, and the de¬ 
monstration so complete that the general accep¬ 
tance of his views was not eveu checked by the 
opposition of, and objections raised by, a few of his 
colleagues. The prominence which he gave to the 
localized tenderness, now universally known as 
“MeBurney’s point,” brought a ready means of 
diagnosis within the reach of all and undoubtedly 
led to the saving of thousands of lives, llis other 
contributions upon the same subject are: “Ap- 
peudicitis ; the Indications for early Laparotomy,” 
read before the Medical Society of the State of 
New York in 1891; “The Incision Made in the 
Abdominal Wall in Cases of Appendicitis ; with a 
Description of a New Method of Operating,” 
(Annals of Surgery, 1894;) “ The Treatment of the 
Diffuse Form of Septic Peritonitis Occurring as a 
Result of Appendicitis ” (Medical Record, 1895); 
chapters on “ Surgical Treatment of Appendicitis,” 
in “System of Surgery,” (1896) and “Surgery of 
the Vermiform Appendix,” iu “ International Text¬ 
book of Surgery,” (1900). In “The Radical Cure 
of Inguinal Hernia,” (Medical Record, 1889), he 
introduced the first really efficient operation for re¬ 
lief from the tyranny of the truss, and although it 
was superseded by llassini’s method, which ap¬ 
peared shortly afterwards, it deserves to be remem¬ 
bered as a successful attempt to accomplish what 
at that time was thought to be unattainable except 
in the slighter grades of the affection, llis paper 
ou “ Dislocation of the llumerus, Complicated by 
Fracture at or near the Surgical Neck, with a New 
Method of Reduction,” (Annals of Surgery, 1894), 
reported the successful use of a method for the re¬ 
lief of the conditiou which previously had been 
practically related to palliative measures, and in 
“ Removal of Biliary Calculi by the Duodenal 
Route” (Annals of Surgery, 1898) he gave to sur¬ 
gery another entirely uew and effective operation. 
Other important contributions to the science by him 
are: “The Use of Rubber Gloves in Operative 
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Surgery,” (Annals of Surgery, 1898); “Remarks 
Concerning the Practice of Aseptic Surgery,” (New 
York Medical Journal, 1902) ami the chapter on 
“The Technique* of Aseptic Surgery,” in “Inter¬ 
national Text-Book of Surgery.” Dr. McBurney’s 
professional work has been characterized through¬ 
out by thoroughness of preparation, soberness of 
judgment, minute care, attention to detail, manual 
skill in execution, and fidelity to the interests of 
his patients, traits wliieh have won for him the 
confidence of his patients and the respect of the 
profession to so high a degree that he has become 
widely and most, favorably known throughout the 
country. Dr. MeBurney was married in New York 
eity, Get. 8, 1874, to Margaret, duuglitei of Frede¬ 
rick and Elizabeth (ITart) Weston, andhas three 
children. Henry. Maleolm and Aliee MeBurney. 

BORING, William Alciphron, architect, was 
born in Carlinville, 111., Sept. 9, 1859, son of John 
Melvin and Mary (Bailey) Boring. His father, an 
architect and builder, 
was born near Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn., in 1823 and 
died at San Diego, Cal., 
1894. Ilis first Ameri¬ 
can paternal ancestor 
was William Boringc, 
who eame to America 
from Devon, England, 
in 1056, and settled in 
Virginia. Later the 
family removed to 
North Carolina and sub¬ 
sequently crossed over 
into Tennessee. Mr. 
Boring’s early educa¬ 
tion was obtained at 
Blackburn College, Car¬ 
linville, Ill. From 1881 
to 1883 be attended the 
University of Illinois*, 
after whieh lie went to 
Los Angeles, Cal., and 
became a partner in the 
firm of Ripley & Boriug which was changed later 
to Boriug and Ilaas. The firm had three years of 
very successful practice, building many hotels at 
the different winter resorts. In 1880 he eame to 
New York and entered Columbia University, 
where he studied architecture for one year. In 
the autumn of 1887 he entered the Ecolc des Beaux 
Arts, Paris, and for three years, 1887-90, pursued 
his studies in architecture. In 1891 Mr. Boring 
returned to New York and formed a partnership 
with Edward L. Tilton, the firm being Boring & 
Tilton. The firm lias experienced notable success 
and ranks as one of the best in the eomitry. 31 r. 
Boring lias delivered lectures on colonial architec¬ 
ture at the Architectural League, and also informal 
lectures on practice at Columbia University'. In 
1900 he was chairman of the committee that Secured 
the appointment by the government of a commission 
to lay r out a plan for the grouping of government 
buildings and the park system at Washington. Lec¬ 
tures given by the commission were repeated in all 
the principal cities throughout the country", exciting 
great interest in civie improvement and resulting in 
the appointment of commissioners and adoption of 
plans in Cleveland, Baltimore, Chicago, and many 
other large cities, lu 1900 the firm of Boring A 
Tilton was awarded the gold medal at the Expo¬ 
sition Universelle at Paris for best American archi¬ 
tectural designs. In 1901, at the Pan-American Ex¬ 
position they were awarded the bronze medal and at 
the St. Louis Exposition, in 1904. the silver medal. 
Among the buildings designed by the firm may be 



mentioned theU. S. Immigration station buildings, 
Ellis Island. New York lmrhor ; Jacob Tome In¬ 
stitute, a group eosting^t, 000,000, at Port Deposit. 
3I<1.; Hotel Colorado at Glen wood Springs, Colo.; 
New Flower hospital. New York city; American 
Seamen’s Friend Society building, New 3"ork city*; 
and buildings for high schools at Queens, New 
York; Newtown, N. Y. ; Stamford, Conn.; 3It. 
Vernon, N. Y.; and Glen Ridge, N. Y. Besides 
his work in connection with Boring A Tilton, 3Ir. 
Boring does much individual work. Among build¬ 
ings designed by" him may he mentioned the private 
apartment house, “ 540 Park Ave., M and St. Agatha 
School, New" York eity r ; and 3It. St. 3Iary’s Col¬ 
lege, Plainfield, N. J. He also designed the house 
of 3Irs. N. E. Baylies, and “Fort Hill ”, Oyster 
Bay, the home of A\ illiain J. 3Iatheson. The 
Great Southern Lumber Co., a large corporation, 
having purchased a track of lumber land compris¬ 
ing 050,000 acres in Louisiana. 31 r. Boring was en¬ 
gaged to lay r out the town, and design andereet the 
town buildings and a number of residences. In 
1900, Bogalusa, La., w r as founded and 3Ir. Boring 
took full charge of the design of building opera¬ 
tions. About 5,000 meu are now employed in the 
tow"n and vieinity 7 , and twenty 7 years will be re¬ 
quired to clear the land of the lumber. In 1895 
3Ir. Boring invented and patented the pyramidal 
roof truss w liieh consists of two Warren trusses set 
on a slant, the same beam forming the top chord of 
both trusses. It makes a very strong and stiff truss 
requiring no lateral bracing and gives a greater 
clear height for the room thau any- other form of 
construction. The same principle can be applied 
in different forms. 3Ir. Boring is a member of the 
Society of Columbia University Architects, the 
Architectural League of New York, the Century 
Assoeiation, New York, the Columbia l Diversity 
Club, New York, and the Cosmos Club, Wash¬ 
ington, viee-president, director and fellow 7 of the 
American Institute of Architects, member and 
formerly 7 president of the New- York Chapter and 
organizer and first president of the Society" of Beaux 
Arts Architects, lie is a trustee and incorporator 
of the American Academy in Home. This institu¬ 
tion was incorporated in 1904 under the U. S. char¬ 
ter and corresponds to the Freneh Academy 7 in 
Rome, where men of ability 7 are given faeilities for 
studying architecture, music, sculpture and paint¬ 
ing. * An endowment fund of $800,000 has already 
been subscribed. The school is located in the Villa 
31irafiori, the property having been purchased for 
$100,000. 3Ir. Boring was married, at St. Paul, 
3Iinn., Get. 23, 1895, to Florence, daughter of 
Henry 31. Kimball, and has two daughters. 

MILES, William Henry, first bishop of the 
Colored 3Iethodist Episcopal Church, was born in 
Springfield, Kv., Dee. 26, 1828. He was a slave 
owned by Mrs. 3Iary Miles, who in her will set him 
free. Iii 1855 lie joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and two years later was licensed 
to preach, being ordained in Bardstown. Ivy 7 ., by 
Bishop Andrews. Hearing that the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureli, South, w ould no longer care for 
its eolored members, he left the chnreh, and return¬ 
ing to Kentucky, became a member of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church in Louisville. 
Joining the annual conference of that church, he 
was assigned to Center Street Cliureh in Louisville. 
He w 7 as a delegate to the general conference of the 
African 3Iethodist Episcopal Zion Church which 
met in Washington, D. C., in 1807, and a short 
time after this was appointed missionary to travel 
and organize ehurchcs. No provisions were made 
for his support, and having a strong desire to 
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return to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
he resigned his position as missionary and was 
received hack into the Church, South, lie was at 
once appointed missionary to organize churches in 
Kentucky and succeeded in workiug up a small 
eouference, which met in Hopkinsville in 1868. 
At this conference he was appointed to the pastor¬ 
ate of the church in Lexington, where he labored 
two years. In 1870 he was appointed Sunday 
school agent and general missionary for Kentucky. 
In that year also, he was a delegate to the general 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, which met for the purpose of organizing 
the colored members of the church “into an en¬ 
tirely separate church, thus enabling them to be¬ 
come their own guides and governors.” The new 
church was called the “ Colored Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church in America,” and on Dec. 21, 1870, 
Miles was elected its first bishop. On the same 
day lie was ordained by Bishops Payne and Ale- 
Tyeire. He traveled exteusively in the interest of 
tlie church, organizing conferences and extending 
the work, and after twenty-one years of service as 
bishop, he died in Louisville, Ky., Nov. 14, 1802. 

FITZBUTLER, Henry, founder of Louisville 
Natioual Medical College, was boru in Malden, 
Essex County, Ontario, Canada. Dec. 22, 1837. 
lie was graduated at the Medical Department of 
the University of Michigan in 1872, and in July of 
that year, and hegau the practice of medicine iu 
Louisville, Ky. lie at once attracted attention, 
being the first colored physician to practice medi¬ 
cine and surgery in the state of Kentucky. For 
nineteen years he was editor of the “Ohio Falls 
Express ”, a weekly newspaper published at Louis¬ 
ville iu the interest of the Afro-American. In 1874 
he formed a class of medical students, and with 
the aid of Dr. W. A. Burney, of New Albany, 
Ind., aud Dr. Rufus Courad, of Louisville, Ky., 
be secured from the Kentucky legislature a char¬ 
ter for the Louisville National Medical College in 
1888. He was ehosen dean of the college and held 
the position fourteen years, lecturing on surgery, 
materiamedicaand therapeutics. Iu 1895. through 
his efforts, a hospital was opened in connection 
with the school. These enterprises were his life- 
work. Many of the most skilled aud successful 
physicians of Kentucky and the South were trained 
by Dr. Fitzbutler. He died in Louisville, Ky., 
Dec 28, 1901. 

FIELDS, Lewis Maurice (Lew), eomediau, 
was born in New York city, Dec. 31, 1807, son of 
Salina aud Sarah (Franks) Fields. lie attended 
the public schools until his eleventh year, when he 
began his career as au actor. lie made his dehut 
on the stage of Turn Hall iu East Fourth St., N. Y., 
in company with Joseph M. Weber, his boyhood’s 
friend and playfellow. They appeared in black 
face and did a knockout song and douce, but with 
no idea at that time of becoming professionals. 
They made such a hit, however, that they at once 
determined to go on the stage together, and after 
some difficulty they obtained an engagement at the 
old dime museum at Chatham square. New York, 
where they appeared from early morning until 
midnight, receiving $3.00 a week each. This was 
followed b)' an engagement at the old New York 
Museum, at the Bowery, at $7.50 a week each, in a 
new specialty called “A Neat Irish Song and 
Dance.” After appearing in this act at the various 
variety theatres for two years, they determined to 
transform themselves into Dutch comedians, a line 
in which Air. Fields has been particularly successful, 
ite went on the road with Air. Weber and for four 
years played German parts iu various organiza¬ 
tions. In 1890 they organized Weber & Fields’ Own 


Company, which at once became one of the leading 
travelling vaudeville troupes in America. They 
also accompauied Tony Pastors Company for the 
spring tours during 1891-93. Weber & Field’s 
Vaudeville Club was first organized during the 
season of 1892-93 and the Russell Bros. Comedians 
for the season of 1894-95 aud both organizations 
travelled until 1890. Wheu appearing iu vaude¬ 
ville they did not confine themselves to oue act, 
season in and season out., like others in their line, 
but produced something new each seasou, aud all 
performers joining their companies were expected 
to supply new business for their acts. Some of their 
most popular sketches have becu: “ The Seuators 
in a Pool-Room,” “ At the Bowling-Alley,” “Sena¬ 
tors at Work,” “Senators at Plaj r ,” and their in¬ 
imitable “ German Schuctzcnfest.” In 1896, they 
purchased the old Imperial Alusie Ilall iu New 
AY>rk, and in September it was re opened under 
the name of Weber & Field’s Alusie Ilall. The 
building was completely refitted, and a stock com¬ 
pany of upwards of fifty people was organized 
for the presentation of burlesques on the leading 
dramatic performances of the day. The first piece, 
“The Art of Alaryland,” a burlesque on “The 
Heart of Alaryland,” met with a roaring success. 
Other burlesques followed uutil iu the spriug of 
1897, Weber & Fields disbanded their travelling 
company and joined their own stock burlesque 
company at the musie hall. The first piece in 
which they appeared on their owu stage was 
“ Air. New York, Esq.” which was followed by the 
“Glad Hand,” “ Pousse Cafe, or the Worst Born,” 
(a parody on “The First Born,”) “The Highway¬ 
man,” and 4 ' La Foil pee.” In 1904 the partnership 
was discontinued and thereafter it became evident 
that their previous successes were not due to the 
combination of the comedians, hut to the intrinsic 
merits of each. Air. Fields leased with Fred. 
Ilamlin the llackett Theatre on Forty-second 
street, which was called the Lew Fields theatre, 
and the initial production there entitled “It Hap¬ 
pened in Nordland,” in 1905, was an immediate 
success, and ran for two years. He then went 
into partnership with Lee Shuhert, and leasing the 
Herald Square theatre, produced “About Town.” 
in which he subsequently toured during the season 
of 1906-7. In the winter of 
1907-8 he produced ‘ The 
Girl Behiud the Counter,” a 
musical comedy that was 
really the most successful of 
all his productions, both fi¬ 
nancially aud for the oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying Air. 

Fields’ particular talents. 

11 is acting is characterized 
by a uaturalness of mnuner. 
a versatility of expression 
and a cleverness of interpre¬ 
tation that leaves nothing to 
be desired, and added to these 
qualities is a natural vein of 
genuine lnimor with which 
he imbues bis audience al¬ 
most at his first entrance, and 
excites their mirth to the 
highest pitch throughout the eutire performance. 
Tins happy combination has raised Low Fields to 
the first rank of American comedy character actors, 
and so firmly has his peculiar type of humor 
become established that a new term, “ Webcr- 
fieldian, ’ has been coined to designate it. He was 
married Jan. 1, 1893, to Rose, daughter of Nathan 
Harris, aud has two sons. Joseph and Herbert, 
and two daughters, Frances and Dorothy Fields. 
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LORENZ, Julius, musician, was born in Hanover, 
Germany, Oct. 1, 1802, son of Carl Daniel and 
Sophie (Ilane) Lorenz. His father was the first 
French horn player of the royal Hanoverian court 
orchestra, lie received his general education 
at the Uealschule of his native town, and upon 
his graduation in 1S80 went to Leipzig, where he 
became a student in the royal conservatory, and 
eame under the influence of such men as Profs. 
Reinecke, Jadassohn and Richter. During his 
course he won two of the most coveted prizes in 
piano playing with which the institution was en¬ 
dowed. Upon the conserva¬ 
tory’s fortieth anniversary, 
his “ Festival Overture,” sub¬ 
mitted as a competitive com¬ 
position for the occasion, was 
selected and performed in 
the classic Gcwandhaus in 
Leipzig, Mar. 12, 1883. llis 
first professional engagement 
eame in the following year, 
when he accepted the posi¬ 
tion of conductor of a choral 
society in Glogau, Silesia. 
Here, during an artistic 

activity of eleven years, he 
performed many important 
works ranging from Beetho¬ 
ven’s “Ninth Symphony” 

to Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth,” 
and the works of the ultra¬ 
modern composers. Up to 
the year 1895 he also appeared frequently as con¬ 
cert pianist and in performances of chamber 

music, anti during 1887-88 he undertook a concert 
tour in conjunction with the celebrated American 
violinist, Anna Senkrali. Mr. Lorenz came to 
America in 1895, when he was selected from among 
some seventy candidates as the conductor of the 
New York Arion society, and with this engage¬ 
ment began a long and notable career in the leader¬ 
ship of one of the most famous and artistically 
superior organizations of its kind in America. 

Under his direction the society has introduced 
to the American public many new works. In 
1899 they toured the entire country as far as the 
Pacific coast, their artistic offerings being every¬ 
where deeply appreciated. During the visit to 
America of Prince Henry of Prussia in 1902, 
the society achieved a great success in its participa¬ 
tion of the festivities under his leadership, and 
among the works performed was a “Festival 
Hymn” written by Mr. Lorenz to commemorate 
the event. In 1906 he was the sole festival con¬ 
ductor of the Newark Sangerfest, and with his 
own composition “Hans und Grete,” which was 
performed upon this occasion, he won the “em¬ 
peror’s prize.” Perhaps the greatest honor be¬ 
stowed upon him was his selection as one of the 
two festival conductors of the twenty-second 
national Sangerfest held in Madison Square Gar¬ 
den, New York city, in June 1909, which was the 
greatest song festival ever held in the United 
States, the chorus and orchestra numbering nearly 
7,000 and the attendance being approximately 
20,000 people at each concert. Mr. Lorenz is also 
the conductor of the Newark Arion Society. In 
competition with other singing societies lie has 
won many a coveted trophy, notably the first 
prize at the Philadelphia festival in 1S97, and 
with the United Singers of Newark, the first prize 
of the cities at Baltimore in 1903. llis composi¬ 
tions, which have been highly successful both in 
Germany and America, include an opera entitled 
“Gerrit,” a choral and orchestral setting of the 
Ninety-fifth Pslam, a symphony in F-minor, a 


mass in D-minor, a string quartet in D-minor, a 
trio in B-major, besides several orchestral over¬ 
tures, choral works, songs, and numerous piano 
pieces. Mr. Lorenz enjoys an enviable reputation 
as one of the ablest conductors in America, lie 
was married at Glogau, Germany, to Emmy, 
daughter of Prof. Hermann Grabs, and has one 
son 

KIRBY, John, Jr., manufacturer, was born at 
Troy, N. V., May 16. 1850, son of Peter and Char¬ 
lotte (Barnard) Kirby both natives of England, tie 
affixed “junior” to his name because he had an 
uncle named John Kirby living at Adrian, Mich , 
who was general master car builder of the Lake 
Shore railroad, and the similarity of occupations 
caused more or less confusion in the minds of the 
people with whom the two men did business. He 
attended the public schools of Troy and, at the age 
of twelve, secured his first salaried position in a 
stove factory at Waterford, N. Y., where he worked 
for six months at tapping stove nuts. There being 
no street ears in those days, he was obliged to walk 
a distance of four miles night and morning, to and 
from his work, lie next worked as an errand boy 
in a photograph gallery in Troy, and in the course 
of two and a half years was advanced to the position 
of photograph printer and toner. After serving 
about five years in the photograph business, he went 
to Grand Rapids, Mich, in the fall of 1867, where 
he worked for an elder brother at making and re¬ 
pairing jewelry. In the summer of 1869 he en¬ 
gaged with the Illinois Manufacturing Co. in Chicago 
in his present fine of business — the manufacture of 
railway brass ami bronze supplies. In December, 
1870, this company moved its plant to Adrian, Mich., 
and he went with it. While there he was instru¬ 
mental in organizing “The. Working Man’s Mutual 
Aid Association,” which became a strong, influential 
and very beneficent organization in that community. 
On Aug. 1, 1875, he accepted a position with Post 
A Company of Cincinnati, O., as superintendent 
of works; and in January, 18S3, when The Dayton 
Manufacturing Co., of Dayton, O., was organized to 
manufacture goods of the same character as the 
other companies, Mr. Kirby became its general 
manager. In addition to this he is president of 
one and director in another manufacturing company, 
vice-president and director in one mining company 
and director in another. In 1898 he was elected 
president of the Dayton board of trade, an office 
lie held for eight years, when the organization was 
merged into the Dayton chamber of commerce, of the 
executive committee of which he is now a member. 
Being one of the first to recognize the necessity of 
organizations of employers for the purpose of resist¬ 
ing encroachments of labor unions on the rights of 
employers and non-union men, lie participated in 
organizing the Dayton Employers Association in 
1900, and has been president since 1901. During 
1903-08 he was a member of the administrative 
council of the National Metal Trades Association, 
lie was one of the twelve men who, in the fall of 
1904, organized the Citizens 1 Industrial Association 
of America, and has been a member of its executive 
committee since. In 1904 when the project to 
erect a new \ . M. C. A. building in Dayton was 
started, Mr. Kirby was chosen chairman of the com¬ 
mittee of one hundred and of the executive building 
committee, which position he held until the com¬ 
pletion of the $500,000 structure, which was turned 
over to the trustees of the institution in April, 1908. 
At the tariff commission convention held at Indi¬ 
anapolis Feb. 16, 17 and IS, 1909, he was chosen a 
member of the executive committee of the com¬ 
mittee of one hundred appointed to carry on a cam¬ 
paign for a tariff commission, the purpose of which, 
in his speech before the chamber of commerce on 
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May 4, 1909, lie outlined as follows: “We demand 
the immediate creation of a permanent tariff com¬ 
mission for the following purposes and ends through 
congressional action, namely: 1. the collecting and 
intelligent, thorough and unprejudiced study of 
tariff facts; 2. the preservation and promotion of 
our home market, and the development and en¬ 
largement of our foreign trade; 3. the accomplish¬ 
ment of this by reciprocal trade agreements, based 
on maximum and minimum schedules; 4. the ad¬ 
justment of the tariff schedules so that they shall 
affeet all interests equitably; 5. the fixing of the 
rates of duty to be paid on the imports from any 
foreign country within the limits of the maximum 
and minimum rates established by congress, under 
reciprocal trade agreements negotiated by or under 
the direction of the president, in order thereby to 
develop and protect our foreign trade by the means 
favored by President McKinley and authorized by 
sections 3 and 4 of the Dingley law.” During 
1903-08 Mr. Kirby was a member of the board of 
directors of the National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers, and on May 19, 1909, he was elected to the 
^residency. In a personal reference at that time 
le said: “When quite young 1 acquired the habit 
of making good use of my spare moments and have 
always been an industrious and laborious worker, 
never counting hours or discriminating between day 
and night, and, being firm in the conviction that 
time will bring due reward to every man who does 
his level best to unselfishly discharge the duties that 
devolve upon him, I have tried, as best I knew, to 
perform mine in such manner as is right and just 
and beneficial to my fellowmen.” For more than 
twenty-five years he has been engaged in soliciting 
United States letters patent for the various corpora¬ 
tions with which he has been connected, having 
successfully prosecuted upwards of 250 applications, 
(seventy-three being of his own invention) relating, 
principally, to devices used on railway rolling stock. 
For fifteen years he has been a member, and was for 
two years a director, of the Dayton City Club, and 
has been a member of the Machinery Club of New 
York since its inception in 1905. He was married 
at Troy, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1871, to Merretta 8., 
daughter of Chester B. Filkins, and has two children: 
Edward llollin and Merretta Ann Kirby. 

WOODWARD, Samuel Walter, merchant and 
philanthropist, was born at Damariscotta, Lincoln 
co., Me., Dec. 13, 1S4S, son of Samuel and Jerusha 
(Baker) Woodward. After receiving an elemen¬ 
tary education in the public schools of his birth¬ 
place, he obtained employment with Cushing & 
Ames, dry-goods merchants of Boston, Mass., 
wliere through faithful service and a businesslike 
grasp of executive detail he was promoted through 
the various departments. In 1870 Alvin M. 
Lothrop became employed by the Cushing & Ames 
firm and a close friendship springing up between 
the two clerks, they decided to embark in a business 
of their own. In 1873 they established a dry-goods 
store in Chelsea, Mass., under the firm name of 
Woodward & Lothrop. Their enterprise proved 
satisfactory, but in 1880 Mr. Woodward decided 
to establish a dry-goods business in Washington, 
D. C., and in 1880 the firm opened its first dry- 
goods store at 705 Market street, Washington. 
The business was very successful from the start, 
and is now one of the leading houses in the national 
eapitol. Mr. Woodw'ard is a typical American 
merchant, who during the intervals of business, 
interests himself deeply in the spiritual as well as 
the material welfare of his fellowmen. He is a 
patron of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of which he has been president, and is president of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union; a director 


of the National City Bank; and Union Savings 
Bank, of Washington ; member of the New' York 
and Washington chambers of commerce; the 
Republican Club, and Aldine Association of New 
York city; Mayflower Society, international com¬ 
mittee Y. M. C. A., Columbia Historical Society, 
Anthropological Society of Washington, Blue Ridge 
Rod and Gun Club, and National Arts Club, director 
Washington Board of Trade; executive committee 
layman’s missionary movement, Colonial Society 
of America, Society of Colonial Wars, and Son of the 
American Revolution. Mr. Woodward was married 
in 1874 to Mary Catherine, daughter of William 
Wade, and has five children. 

SEDGWICK, Samuel Hopkins, jurist, w r as 
born at Bloomingdale, 111., Mar. 12, 1848, son of 
Parker and Hepsibah (Goodwin) Sedgwick. His 
first American ancestor w r as Gen. Robert Sedgwick, 
who died at Jamaica, B. W. I., May 24, 1G5G, 
while serving as commander of the British troops 
under Cromwell. The line of descent is traced 
through his son William; his son Samuel; his 
son Joseph; his son Samuel; and his son Elijah, 
who w r as the grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch. Mr. Sedgwiek was graduated at Wheton 
(111.) college in 1872, with the degree of A.M , and 
afterwards studied law at the University of Michi¬ 
gan. In 1874 he began law practice in the office 
of his brother, G. CL Sedgwick, at Kewaunee, Wis., 
and four years later opened an independent office 
at York, Neb. In 1895 he became judge of the dis¬ 
trict court of the fifth district, state of Nebraska, 
which position he held till 1900, and one year later 
he became supreme court commissioner. In 1902 
he w r as elected judge of the supreme court of 
Nebraska, serving as chief justice in 1900-08. In 
1909 he was reelected to the supreme bench. 
He w r as married in Ogle county, 111., Sept. 25, 
187$, to Clara M., daughter of Evan Jones, and 
has two daughters: Catherine M., and Myrna P. 
Sedgwick. 

CHADWICK, John Rogers, broker, was bom 
at Exeter, N. H., Dec. 9, 1S5G, son of John and 
trances Gilman (Rogers) Chadwick. His father 
(1821-84) was a sea captain 
and was for some time presi¬ 
dent of the Boston Marine So¬ 
ciety. Mr. Chadwdck’s mother 
w r as a daughter of John Rog¬ 
ers, of Exeter, X. H. The son 
received his education int he 
public and high schools of Exe¬ 
ter and began his business ca¬ 
reer in 1875 with the mercan¬ 
tile house of Hemenway & 

Browne, as a clerk. He per¬ 
formed his duties faithfully 
and diligently and rose to va¬ 
rious higher positions until 
188S, when he became a part¬ 
ner in the firm. In 1898 the 
business w r as liquidated. In 
1901 he became a member of 
the stock exchange firm of 
Schuyler, Chadwick & Stout. 

In 190G he allied himself w ith 
that of Schuyler, Chadwdck *fe Burnham. Mr. Chad¬ 
wick's favorite recreation is golf, and he has taken 
a number of international trophies for his skill in 
t hat game. He is a member of t he Down Town Asso¬ 
ciation and N. Y. Athletic clubs of New York city. 
He was married, June 17,1891, to Anna, daughter of 
George Duval of New York, by whom he has two 
daughters, Katharine Rogers and Anna Duval 
Chachvick. 
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SCHUYLER, Sidney Sehieffelin, banker and 
broker, was bom in Jersey City, N. J , Aug. 25, 
1S64, son of John Arent and Kate (Mancini) Schuy¬ 
ler. He is descended in the eighth generation from 
Capt. Philip Pieterse Schuyler, who came over 
from Holland in 1050, and became the founder of 
an illustrious family. His wife was Margaretta 
Van Slichtenhorst, and the line of descent is traced 
through their son, Capt. Arent, who married 
Gertrude Van Cortlandt; their son, Col. John, 
who married Anne Van Rensselaer; their son Arent 
John, who married Swan Schuyler; their son John 
Arent, who married Eliza Kip; their son Arent 
Henry, who married Marcy C. Kingsland, and 
their son John Arent, who was the father of the 
subject of this sketch. Mr. Schuyler is thus a 
direct descendant of three of the foremost Dutch 
colonial families of America, and the line is pecu¬ 
liarly interw’oven, inasmuch as the Anne Van 
Rensselaer, who married Col. John Schuyler, w T as a 
daughter of Maria Van Cortlandt (wife of Stephanus 
Van Cortlandt), w’ho w’as a granddaughter of Philip 
Pieterse Schuyler, the first of the family in .America. 
Sidney S. Sehuyler w r as educated at the Hasbrouek 
Institute, Jersey City. He began his business 
career in 1S79 in the employ of D. II. Iloughtaling 
A Co., tea merchants, and six 
years later he transferred 
his services to the brokerage 
firm of Dakin & Co. In 
1S99 lie became a meml>er 
of the New’ York stock ex¬ 
change, and in 190G organ¬ 
ized the firm of Sehuyler, 
Chadwick & Burnham, his 
partners being Jonn R. Chad¬ 
wick, formerly a foreign 
shipping merchant of Boston, 
and Charles L. Burnham, 
who for twenty-five years 
had been connected with the 
executive department of the 
New’ York stock exchange. 
Mr. Schuyler is a devotee of 
genealogical research, and is a 
member of the New r Jersey 
Historical Society, the Hol¬ 
land Society, the St. Nicholas 
Society, the Sons of the Revolution, the Colonial 
Order, the Sons of the American Revolution of 
New r Jersey, and the Society of Colonial Wars, 
lie is also a member of the St. Nicholas Club, the 
Watchung Hunt Club, the Canoe Brook Country 
Club, the Cranford Golf Club, and the Park Club 
of Plainfield, N. J., where he resides. He is a 
thirty-second degree Mason. Mr. Schuyler w’as 
tw’ice married: on Dec. 12, 1894, to Cora, 

daughter of Jolm J. Anderson of St. Louis, 
Mo., the mother of one daughter, Marion Van 
Rensselaer Schuyler; and on July 15, 1903, to 
Helene G., daughter of Charles Leo Abry of New’ 
York, by whom he has one son, Van Rensselaer 
Schuyler 

SINCLAIR, Upton, author, was born in 
Baltimore, Aid., Sept. 20, 1878, son of Upton Beall 
and Priscilla (Harden) Sinclair, and grandson of 
Capt. Arthur Sinclair, of the U. S. Navy, who 
resigned at the beginning of the civil w’ar. He 
was graduated at the College of the City of New 
York in 1897, and attended Columbia University 
but did not finish his course there. His ability as 
a w’ritcr early manifested itself and during the 
last years of his college eourse he was receiving 
an income from the sale of juvenile fiction and 
the jokes and quips contributed to newspapers and 
other publications. During a part of his college 
career he was under contract to produce fiction 



at the rate of some 15,000 w’ords weekly, and so 
keen was his mental capacity that the labor 
involved was limited to the time required to get 
the words on paper. On one oeeasion he wrote 
a novel of 00,000 words in less than a w r eek. Having 
determined to make literature his profession he 
went into the wilds of Canada, where he lived in 
a rude shack and eked out a period of study and 
writing by fishing and shooting, 'fhe result of 
this exile w r as "Springtime and Harvest” (1901), 
with which he returned to New’ York confident of 
immediate sueeess. The book w’as rejected by 
five publishers, and the disappointed author, who 
had married on the strength of his hopes, was 
compelled again to resort to story-w’riting and 
thus earn enough money to publish his novel at 
his ow’n expense. It failed with the public quite 
as signally as it did with the publishers, although 
at a later date the plates w T ere bought by a regular 
publisher, who reissued the book under the title 
‘‘King Midas.” Air. Sinclair now’ returned to his 
primitive life in Canada and wrote “ Prince Hagen 
—a Phantasy” (1903), which w’as tw r o years in 
finding a publisher, and then failed to impress 
the public. His severe hardships and disappoint¬ 
ments suggested the idea of a novel based on the 
bitter experiences of an unappreciated poet who 
lived hi a garret until hunger drove him to suicide, 
and he wrought out the idea in “The Journal of 
Arthur Stirling” (1903), which, w’ith the help of 
some of his friends, he contrived to pass as a 
genuine document The book was genuine enough 
in that its essential features w’ere portrayals of Mr. 
Sinclair’s inner experiences, but the hoax was 
discovered before the book had become a pro¬ 
nounced sueeess. His next effort was “Manassas” 
(1904), a story of the civil war. Then the editor 
of a socialistic paper suggested that he write a 
story depicting labor conditions in the Chicago 
stockyards, and he went to Chicago to get his 
subject matter at first hand. The result was 
“The Jungle,” which first appeared as a serial in 
“The Appeal to Reason,” a Socialist journal, and 
which for its thoroughness of investigation, its 
completeness and multiplicity of detail, and its 
startling and horrifying disclosures, must be 
accorded first plaee in the literature of exposure. 
Its immediate effect w’as sensational, and its 
ultimate influence far-reaching. Pres. Roosevelt 
sent for Mr. Sinclair to assure himself that the 
conditions and eustoms depicted were true, and 
then ordered an official investigation of the Chieago 
stoekyards, resulting in the passage of the pure food 
law’ of 1906, (See Wilson, James.) Meantime he had 
written a number of socialistic pamphlets and had 
become so active in that movement that he was 
nominated for congress on the Socialist ticket and 
became vice-president of the Intereollegiate Social¬ 
ist Society. Conceiving the idea of a cooperative 
home colony, he interested a number of men and 
women in the Helicon Home Colony, which he 
established on a nine-acre tract in Englewood, 
N. J. in 1906. While not a believer in the “ colony 
method” of social reform, this “home club” was 
designed by Air. Sinclair to solve many domestic 
problems by applying to distribution the coopera¬ 
tive methods which Socialism advocates in pro¬ 
duction. The enterprise ended in failure, when 
Helicon, with almost all the earthly possessions of its 
founder, W’as destroyed by fire in 1907. All Mr. 
Sinclair’s subsequent productions are strongly col¬ 
ored by his socialistic convictions, Besides those 
already mentioned, his books are: “The Indus¬ 
trial Republic” (1907); “The Overman” (1907); 
“The Metropolis” (1907); “The Moneychangers” 
(1908), and “Samuel the Seeker” (1909). From 
the point of view of mere authorship, unaided by 
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official or other eonspieuous relationship to the 
community, Mr. Sinclair may properly be regarded 
as the most effective writer of his immediate time. 
His novel, “The Jungle,” published when he was 
twenty-seven years old, had world-wide conse¬ 
quences, having been translated into seventeen 
languages, and gave the author such commanding 
influence as is seldom attained by writers of 
twice his years. This gives a roman tie interest 
to his life which, aside from his extraordinary 
and sudden attainment of fame, was full of eolor 
and unusual incident. Mr. Sinclair was married 
in 1900 to Meta H., daughter of William M. Fuller, 
and has one son, David Sinclair. 

QUIMBY, Silas Everard, elergyman, was born 
at Haverhill, N. H., Get. 19, 1837, son of Rev. Silas 
and Penelope (Fifield) Quiinby, of English descent. 
Ilis father was a prominent clergyman of the 
Methodist Episeopal eliurch. He was graduated 
at Tilton (N. H.) Seminary in 1855, and at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., in 1859. He was 
licensed as a loeal preacher at Middletown, Conn., 
in 1S5S. He taught in Xewburv (Vt.) Seminary 
for eight years, aeting as principal of the Institution 
for a year and a half. Mr. Quiinby joined the 
Vermont conference in 1802, and the New Hamp¬ 
shire conference in 1SG3, still continuing to teach 
at the seminary. His work at this institution met 
with much sueeess (as a teaeher of mathematics 
and Greek he had few superiors), but wishing to 
get into the aetive ministry he resigned the prin- 
cipalship and entered the pastorate in 1807. Ilis 
appointments were Lebanon, X II. (1807-08); 
Plymouth (1SG9-70); Exeter (1871-73); Sunapee 
(1874-70); and Tilton (1877-78). Upon the 
death of Pres. L. D. Harrows of the Tilton Seminary, 
in February, 187S, Mr. Quiinby succeeded to the 
position. This institution, which is under the 
jurisdiction of the Methodist church, stands among 
the foremost in New England. Up to this time, 
the school has enjoyed a fair measure of prosperity, 
yet compared to many schools, its advantages were 
limited, and its instructors few. Mr. Quiinby 
entered upon his work, without a guaranteed salary, 
and labored untiringly to 
place the institution on a 
better footing, adding several 
new departments, such as 
musie’, art, and praetieal 
e hem is try and physies, and 
inaugurating a new era of 
prosperity. Ilis seven years’ 
administration at Tilton were 
most important, fundamen¬ 
tal, and enduring. In 18S0 
he was appointed to a pas¬ 
torate at Whitefield, X. II. 
(18SG-S7), and subsequent 
eharges were at Laeonia 
(1SSS-89); Newmarket 
(1S90); Exeter (1891-93); 
Rochester (1894); Penacook 
(1895-9G); Pleasant St. 
Chureh, Salem (1897-1900); 
Milton Mills (1902-03), and 
iX^rry (1904-07). He has been secretary of the 
New Hampshire eonferenee since 1877, holding 
the offiee longer than any predecessor, and he 
was a member of the general eonferenees of 18S0 and 
189G. During 1901, and siiiee 190She has served as 
eonferenee evangelist. Mr. Quimby was married 
July 10, 18G2, at Newbury, Vt., to Anna Wesley, 
daughter of Rev. Orange Scott, who was a leader in 
the anti-slavery movement and one of the founders 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in the United 
States. They have three sons and one daughter. 


CRANE, William Montgomery, manufacturer, 
was born at Roselle, N. J., June 14, 1S52, son of 
Riehard Montgomery and Maria (Coles) Crane. His 
first American ancestor was Jasper Crane, a native 
of England, who came to America in 1G38 and settled 
at New Haven, Conn. He was one of the founders 
of Newark, X. J., and one of the founders of the 
First Presbyterian Chureh of East Jersey, now the 
First Presbyterian Church of the eity of Newark. 
From him the line of deseent is traced through 
his son, Deacon Azariah, who married Mary Treat; 
their son John, who married 

Abigail--—; their son 

Jonas, who married Hanna 
Lyon, and their son Rufus, 
who married Charity ('’amp- 
bell, and who was the grand¬ 
father of the subject of this 
sketch. He is also a descend¬ 
ant of Robert Treat, one of 
the founders of Hartford, 

Conn., one of the nineteen 
signers of the petition for 
the Conneetieut eharter, and 
governor of Connecticut. His 
ancestors on both the paternal 
and maternal sides were men 
of remarkable intelligence and 
force of character, tenacious 
of their religious obligations 
and men of exemplary Chris¬ 
tian character. As a lad Mr. 

(Vane was studious, industrious, and made the 
most of his educational advantages in the 
neighboring sehools. He began his business eareer 
at the age of sixteen with the New York mercantile 
firm of John J. Hinehman & Co. Perservanee ami 
continuity were the prominent characteristics of 
Mr. Crane, and he remained with this firm and 
their sueeessors in various capacities for nineteen 
years, ten of which were spent as traveling salesman, 
for which he evineed unusual capacity. In 1885 he 
resigned his position and without any previous 
experience began the manufacture of ga*s stoves 
and gas heating apparatus. He seemed to have 
a special adaptation to this line of industry, and 
what he laeked in knowledge of details he made 
up in inventive genius. He was the pioneer in 
this business, in whieh he is a recognized expert 
and authority; and while others have since entered 
into competition with him, he has always retained 
the lead. Starting alone in a small w r ay, he later 
organized the firm of William M. Crane & Co., 
and with improved facilities for manufacturing 
his business has constantly increased, until now 
it oovers the entire range of heating and cook¬ 
ing apparatus. Mr. Crane is president of the 
company, Charles F. Terhune vice-president, and 
George 14. Warner secretary and treasurer. The 
faetory, loeated at Peekskill, N. Y., covers five 
aeres, and the employees number 450. Mr. Crane 
is also president of the Newbem Gas Co., of 
Newbem, N. C., and the Perfeet Ventilator 
Co. of Peekskill, N. Y. While giving the widest 
scope to his inventive genius, his leisure hours 
have been given to the cultivation of his musical 
talents, which are of a high order. He became 
viee-president of the Baton Club, a patron of 
the Manuscript Society, which at various times 
has included among its members such noted 
eelebrities as Walter Damrosch, Theodore Thomas, 
Dudley Buck, William C. Carl, Anton Seidl and 
others. While a resident of New r Jersey, Mr. Crane 
took an aetive interest in the state militia and w'as 
a member of Phil Kearny Guards, which w r as 
attached to the 3rd regiment, N. G. S. N. J., as 
Company C. He is also a member of the Empire 
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State Society, the Sons of the American Revolution, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the New 
York Athletic Club. He was married Jan. 10, 
1907, to Beulah daughter of Walter Bieber of 
Kntztown, Pa., and has one son Richard Jasper 
Crane. 

McCULLOUGH, John Griffith, railroad pres¬ 
ident and governor, was born at Newark, Del., Sept. 
16, 1835, son of Alexander and Rebecca (Grilhtli) 
McCullough; of Scotch-lrish descent on his father's 
side and of Welsh extraction on his mother's. On 
his mother’s side his lineage is traceable through 
the Griffiths, Morgans and Joneses for several 
generations back to the Rhydercks, Morgan and 
Rhys of Wales, the latter of whom fought as an 
officer in Cromwell’s army. He emigrated to 
America in 1701, where he died at the age of eighty- 
seven years, and was buried at Welsh Tract, 
Delaware. Young McCullough’s father dying 
when the boy was three years of age, and his mother 
four years later, he was early thrown upon his own 
resources. His early educational advantages were 
therefore meagre, but being of a self-reliant and 
ambitious nature, he made the most of them, 
and was graduated with honors at Delaware College 
in his twentieth year. He studied law in Phila¬ 
delphia in the office of St. George Tucker Campbell, 
at the same time attending 
the law school of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, re¬ 
ceiving the degree of LL.B. 
there in 1S5S. lie at once 
entered upon the practice of 
his profession in Philadelphia. 
What promised to be a very 
successful and notable career 
was interrupted by a pul¬ 
monary attack, which ne¬ 
cessitated a radical change 
of climate, and he at once 
sailed for California to begin 
life anew among strangers 
in a frontier state. On 
reaching his destination he 
was admitted to the bar of 
the supreme court of Cali¬ 
fornia, and opened an office 
at Mariposa in that state. 
The state of California was 
at that time passing through 
her trying pioneer period, and her situation was 
made doubly precarious by the mutterings of 
civil war. McCullough at once attained marked 
professional success, and was soon swept by force 
of circumstances into the thickest of the fight for 
the preservation of the autonomy of the Union. 
The flood of population from the eastern states 
was composed of bitter and conflicting elements; 
secessionists from the South and Unionists from 
New England lived in close proximity, and feuds 
were constantly engendering riots. At this crisis 
Gen. E. V. Sumner arrived on the scene, and by 
a brilliant coup d’£tat superseded Gen. Albert 
Sidney Johnston in command of Fort Alcatraz, 
thereby frustrating the scheme of the southern 
sympathizers, to separate California from the 
Union. Young McCullough, whose delicate health 
prevented camp service, set about to show his 
loyalty for the Union by a series of speeches, which 
immediately commanded the admiration and 
confidence of the Union element. He was soon 
sent to the legislature, and in the following year, 

1562, was returned to the state senate, and in 

1563, notwithstanding his youth, elected attorney- 
general of the state. After four years of service 
in this trying position, in 1867, he w r as renominated 
by his party, but failed of an election. His un¬ 





usually successful official career having been 
brought to a close, he devoted the next five years 
to a highly remunerative legal practice in San 
Francisco. He next visited the eastern states 
and after a trip to Europe, finally, in 1873, settled 
in southern Vermont, where liis talents and energy 
were now’ turned into a new channel. He did not 
resume the general practice of law, but devoted 
his abilities to commercial, financial, and railroad 
interests, with which he has ever since been prom¬ 
inently identified. During 1S73-83 he was vice- 
president and general manager of the Panama 
railway, of which his father-in-law, Trenor W. 
Park, was president, and after the latter’s death in 
1SS2, at the earnest desire of M. de Lesseps, he 
assumed the presidency. He was an important 
factor and leading spirit in the reorganization of 
the Erie railroad after the depressions of 1S84 
and 1893. He was chairman of its executive 
eommittee in 1SSS, and w r as one of its two receivers 
after 1893, a trust administered with such fidelity 
and skill that in less than four years the property 
was delivered in improved condition, with no 
floating debt, and accompanied with cash securities 
of more than $S,000,000. He w r as also president 
of the Bennington A Rutland railway during 18S3- 
1900, during which his administration of the road’s 
affairs w f as just and liberal to its patrons and 
employes. In 1S90 he w’as elected the first president 
of the Chicago A Erie railroad, a position he held 
for ten years, llis removal from the West to the 
East did not lessen his interest in political matters, 
and since he made his first efforts on the western 
slope of the picturesque Sierra Nevada in 1860, 
he did not permit a single campaign to pass 
without taking an active part therein. He rep¬ 
resented Vermont as one of the delegates to the 
Republican national conventions of 1880, 1888 
and 1900, being chairman of the delegation in 
the latter year. In 1898 he was elected state 
senator from Bennington county, serving as pres¬ 
ident pro tern, of the senate. In 1902 he was 
elected governor of the state of Vermont, succeed¬ 
ing Gov. William W. Stickney, and he administered 
for two years the affairs of the state with wisdom, 
tact, and unusual executive ability, winning the 
admiration of not only those of his own political 
faith but of every man who had the good fortune 
to come in contact with him. During his admin¬ 
istration, Vermont reversed her position on the 
liquor question, from prohibition (which had been 
the law for fifty years) to high license and local 
option. Ex-Gov. McCullough is now president 
of the North Bennington National Bank, and a 
director of the Bank of New York, the Standard 
Trust C-o., the Fidelity and Casualty Co., the 
National Life Insurance Co., of Vermont, the 
American Trading Co., of New York, the Hudson 
A Manhattan Railroad Co., the Central Vermont 
Railroad Co., the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
F6 Railroad Co., the Erie Railway Co., and the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. In his personality Gov 
McCullough is not less esteemed for his char¬ 
acteristics of courtesy and affability than he is 
respected for his business ability, sturdy integrity, 
and unflinching devotion to his responsibilities. 
Though of simple tastes and quiet demeanor, his 
strong personality impresses itself upon the communi¬ 
ty. He received the degree of LL.D. from Middle- 
bury College in 1900, the University of Vermont in 
1904, and Norwich University in 1905. Gov. McCul¬ 
lough was married Aug. 30, 1871, to Eliza Hall, 
eldest daughter of Trenor W. Park, a distinguished 
lawyer of San Francisco and Bennington, Vt., 
and has one son, Hall Park McCullough, and three 
daughters, Elizabeth Laura, Ella Sarah and Esther 
Morgan McCullough. 
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ANDREWS, Constant Abram, banker, was born 
in New York eity, Feb. 25, 1S44, son of Boring A. 
and Blandina (Bruyn) Andrews, and a descendant 
of William Andrews, one of John Davenport's com¬ 
panions in the settlement of New Haven colony in 
1029. He built the first ehureh in that colony. 
Early in the nineteenth century his father established 
the house of boring Andrews, dealer in hides and 
leather, in what was called “the swamp” in New 
York eity. Constant A. Andrews was educated at 
the Columbia grammar school, and completed his 
studies in Germany. At the outbreak of the civil 
war he was recalled to New York city, and in con¬ 
nection with Frank E. Howe, 
the well-known scale manu¬ 
facturer, and associates, es¬ 
tablished a hospital at the 
corner of John street and 
Broadway, New York, for 
the care of sick and wounded 
Union soldiers. Mr. Andrews 
manifested much interest in 
this humane cause, and 
rendered such efficient aid 
that he was soon elected to 
a responsible position in the 
management of the institu¬ 
tion. The care of the sick 
and wounded soldiers sent 
back from the front and 
passing through this hospital 
was voluntarily assumed, 
and there is no brighter 
record in the history of philanthropy than the 
unwritten story of the self-sacrificing personal 
service rendered by this volunteer relief com¬ 
mittee. At the close of the war he joined his 
father in the management of his large commercial 
and real estate interests under the firm name of 
Loring Andrews & Sons. Upon his death in 1875, 
Constant A. Andrews and his brother William 
inherited their father's business and wound up its 
affairs in 1S79. He then spent a number of years 
abroad visiting the hospitals of Europe, attending 
lectures at the Sorbonne. Returning to New York, 
he opened a private banking office in 1SS2, under 
the name of Constant A. Andrews & Co. In 18S9 
he organized, together with Joseph B. Blooming- 
dale, Frederick Goddard, John Jardine, and several 
others, the United States Savings Bank, of which 
he hits since been president . He has also organized 
many industries, among them the Elkhorn Valley 
Coal and Coke Co. of Virginia, which is very suc¬ 
cessful. Mr. Andrews is actively interested in the 
work of the New York City Mission and Tract 
Society and the Charity Organization Society, and 
was for many years treasurer of each. His services 
with the former began as early as 1SG4, while he 
has been identified with the latter from its in¬ 
ception. He was one of the first members of the 
Manhattan Club, a eharter member and first 
treasurer of the Reform Club of New York city, is 
a life member of the City Club, and of the National 
Arts Club, also a member of the Ardsley and New 
York Athletic clubs, and honorary member of the 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. He was a memter of 
the 7th regiment, Co. H. Mr. Andrews's habits 
are essentially domestic, and he seldom indulges 
in the privileges of clubs. He was twice married: 
first, to Mary Van Nostrand, daughter of William 
Horace Brown, of New York, and second to 
Blanche Landgraf, daughter of Samuel B. H. 
Vance, of New York, and has one daughter. 

CARPENTER, Fanny Halloek (Rouse), law¬ 
yer, was bo n at Rainbow, Conn., daughter of Rev. 
Thomas II and Elizabeth \HaIIock) Rouse, and a 


descendant of Caspar Rouse, who came from 
Germany about 1650, and settled at New Paltz, 
N. Y. Mrs. Carpenter's father was a Congrega¬ 
tional minister, a home missionary in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and spent a number of years in California, 
where the daughter was educated at the famous 
Mills College. She removed to New York city, 
and, having become deeply interested in law, wa»s 
graduated LL.B. at the New York University law 
school in 1S90. She was admitted to the New 
York bar in the following year, and at once opened 
an office, where, though chiefly engaged in corpo¬ 
ration work, she also established a large private 
clientele. Mrs. Carpenter was the first woman to 
win a ease before t he court of appeals in New York 
state, namely, that of LaTourrette vs. La Tourrette, 
involving $75,000. Only once before was a ease 
argued before this court by a w oman, and then w^as 
lost on appeal. Mrs. Carpenter is a member of the 
famous elub called Sorosis and was in 1907 elected 
the president of this organization to succeed 
Charlotte B. Wilbour (q.v.). She was reelected in 
1909. She is also a member of the Women's Press 
Club, the Women's Bar Association, the National 
Society of New England Women, and the National 
Arts Club. During 1903-05 she was president of 
the New York State Federation of Women's Clubs, 
and is now a director of its national organization, the 
General Federation of Women's (Hubs. Mrs. Car¬ 
penter has traveled extensively in the Lmited 
States, Canada, Europe, and the South Sea islands. 
She was married, Sept. 30, 1880, at West Winsted, 
Conn., to Philip, son of Alonzo 1'. Carpenter, 
afterwards chief justice of New Hampshire. 


GORE, Thomas Pryor, United States senator, 
was born in Webster county, Miss., Dec. 10, 1870, 
son of Thomas Madison and Caroline Elizabeth 
(Wingo) Gore. His father was a farmer in rather 
poor circumstances, who late in life determined to 
take up the legal profession. Young Gore was only 
eight years old when he met with an accident 
whieh resulted in the loss of his eye-sight; a stick 
that had been thrown by 
a schoolmate in play struck 
him iu the left eye, destroy¬ 
ing its sight, and three 
years later his right eye 
was injured by a toy arrow. 

As an offset to his loss of 
the sense of sight he w'as 
possessed of a bright and 
aetive intellect, an ever- 
ready wit, and a wonder¬ 
fully retentive memory, so 
that he was able to acquire 
an education as rapidly as 
his fellow students. After 
serving a year as a page 
in the Mississippi state 
senate he attended a normal 
school, and at this immature 
age, in spite of tiie tre¬ 
mendous handicap he wa*s 
under, he formed a resolution to adopt the legal 
profession and ultimately to go to the United 
States senate. His career is a remarkable example 
of a worthy ambition spurred on by a fixed deter¬ 
mination and a prodigious will power such as is 
seldom met among men, encountering and over¬ 
coming the greatest of all obstacles, poverty, defeat, 
and physical defect, whieh has few parallels in 
American biography. He possessed unusual natural 
power and eloquence as a speaker. Upon graduat¬ 
ing at the normal school in 1890, he taught for some 
time in a district school. Then he entered Cum¬ 
berland University, and proved how well he had 
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overcome his lack of vision by graduating as vale¬ 
dictorian of his class in 1892. In politics he is a 
Democrat of the old school. He studied (through 
other eyes) political economy, the writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, and everything he could procure 
concerning the art and science of government. He 
grew to be so popular in his community that in 
1S91 he was nominated for the state legislature, but 
not having become of age, was obliged to with¬ 
draw. He began the practice of his profession in 
Mississippi in 1S92, and was successful from the 
start. He removed to Corsicana, Tex., in 1S95. 
Three years later he was a candidate for the 
national congress on the People's ticket and was 
defeated; but from that time he took an active 
interest in national politics. In 1900 he stumped 
the Dakotas and Nebraska for Bryan. In 1901 he 
removed to Lawton, Okla., which has become his 
permanent residence. lie was a member of the 
territorial council of 1902-05, and in 1907 was 
elected the first U.S. senator from the new state of 
Oklahoma. His campaign, conducted under un¬ 
usual disadvantages and against many opponents, 
became the subject of eoinment throughout the 
country. Appealing to the voters with the full 
power of his eloquence he overcame all prejudice 
entertained on account of his blindness. It was 
his clearness of exposition, the conviction which 
his argument earned to his hearers, his brilliant 
ability in debate and quickness of repartee, coupled 
with the genuine good nature anti humor char- 
act-eristic of the optimist, which most contributed 
to the success of his career. In the senate he 
quickly became a commanding force as well as an 
interesting figure, and, enlisted on the side favoring 
lower tariff rates in the revision debates of 1909, he 
exhibited an astounding knowledge of facts and 
statistics, which he quoted from memory in support 
of his arguments. He w r as married, Dec. 27, 1900, to 
Nina, daughter of John T. Kay, of Palestine, Tex., 
who has entered heartily into his professional work 
and assisted him materially in achieving ihe suc¬ 
cesses he has made. 




HODGMAN, George Barker, merchant and 
capitalist, was born at Yonkers, N. Y., Oct. 2, 
1800, son of George F. and Louise 
(Barker) Ilodgman. lie was 
educated at Dr. Ledoux’s pri¬ 
vate school at Cornwall-on-the- 
Iludson and later in New Y'ork 
city. He began his business 
career at the age of nineteen 
years, when he entered the em¬ 
ploy of his father’s rubber fac¬ 
tory which was located at Tuek- 
ahoe, N. Y. Beginning in a min¬ 
or capacity, he passed through 
the various departments of the 
factory until he had mastered 
all the manufacturing details, 
and then went to New York 
and took up the study of the 
selling department of the busi¬ 
ness in the same way. The 
Ilodgman Rubber Co., which is 
is the oldest of its kind in the 
United States, was founded by 
Mr. Ilodgman’s grandfather, Daniel Ilodgman, in 
183S. His first factory was on Duane street, 
New York, then at Lexington avenue and Twenty- 
third street and during 1840-51 at Twenty-sixth 
street and East river. In 1851 he purchased a 
cotton mill building and a large parcel of adja¬ 
cent land at Tuekahoe, N. Y., where he manu¬ 
factured a miscellaneous line of rubber goods, in¬ 
cluding rubber door springs, under a license from 


Goodyear. Rubber door springs at that time had 
a great vogue and Daniel Ilodgman was one of the 
earliest licensees under the Goodyear patents. 
Having a practical and inventive mind, he man¬ 
ufactured a number of rubber articles without the 
vulcanizing process until after Goodyear's patents 
expired. As early as 1839 he had been awarded a 
silver medal by the American Institute of Arts and 
Sciences for life preservers and he received another 
award from the same institute in 1S49. In 1S72 
his son George F. Ilodgman, and Stephen Barker, 
a New York merchant, were taken into partner¬ 
ship. After the death of Daniel Ilodgman in 1S74 
George F. Hodgman assumed control of the busi¬ 
ness, and purchasing Stephen Barker’s interest 
associated with him his brother, Charles A. Ilodg¬ 
man, who was placed in charge of the manufactur¬ 
ing end. In 1885 the company was incorporated 
with a capital of §250,000, with George F. Ilodg¬ 
man, president, and Charles A. Ilodgman, secretary. 
In 1S90 Charles A. Hodgman became vice-president 
and George B. Hodgman, the subject of this sketch, 
secretary, a position he filled until 1903, when he was 
elected treasurer and his brother, S. Theodore Ilodg¬ 
man, became the secretary. George F. Hodgman, 
who had been president of the company, died on 
Sept. 28, 1900, and was succeeded by Charles A. 
Hodgman, who retired in January, 1909, when 
George B. Hodgman, then vice-president, became 
president. Meanwhile the capital stock had been 
increased to §500,000. The company manufactures 
rubber clothing, mackintoshes, raincoats, druggist 
and stationery rubber sundries, hospital sheeting, 
blankets, cloths for automobile tops and other pur¬ 
poses, and elastic bands, and does a business of 
$1,500,000 per annum. The main factory, which 
still is at Tuekahoe, N. Y., has a floor space of over 
200,000 square feet. A branch factory at Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., where mackintoshes, raincoats, etc., 
are made, contains 50,000 square feet, the total 
number of employees being between six and seven 
hundred. For seven years Mr. Ilodgman was a 
member of the 7th regiment, N. G. N. Y., during 
which he took part in the great labor strike in 
Brooklyn in 1895. His recreations are in the line 
of golfing, motoring, tennis and horseback. He is 
a member of the Union League Club of New York 
and the New York Chamber of Commerce, the Rum- 
son Country Club, the Seabright Tennis and Cricket 
Club, the Baltusrol Golf Club, the Red Bank Yacht 
Club, the New England Rubber Club, and the New 
England Society. lie is also a director of the Rub¬ 
ber Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co.of Boston. 
Mr. Hodgman was married Feb. 23, 1892, to Daisy, 
daughter of Dr. A. E. M. Purdy of New York city, 
and has three sons: George Barker, Jr., Alfred Purdy 
and John Martindale Hodgman. 

DEMPSEY. John Corish, musician, was born 
in Buffalo, N. Y., Dee. 14, 1859, son of Charles and 
Teresa (O’Rourke) Dempsey. His father was a 
native of County Carlow, Ireland, and came to 
America between 1S40-50. The son received a 
publie school education in his native city. He 
displayed unusual abilities as a singer early in life, 
and at the age of eighteen years secured a position 
as assistant organist and solo baritone in St. 
Joseph's Cathedral. He began taking singing 
lessons in 18S3 under Emilio Belari of New York, 
who was spending the summer in Buffalo, and when 
Belari returned to New York young Dempsey ac¬ 
companied him and continued his studies under 
him for two years. Almost immediately he seeured 
the position of solo baritone in St. Francis Xavier 
Church in New York, and from that date his ad¬ 
vance was rapid. In 18S6 he gave up all business 
in order to take the full eourse of instruction at 
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the American Sehool of Opera (later the National 
Conservatory of Music of America) where besides 
voeal instruction under Bouhy, he studied elocution, 
aeting, pantomime, harmony, piano, fencing, and 
the Italian language. He has sung as soloist at 
oratorios, concerts, and leading musical festivals in 
various cities throughout the United States. In 
1SS7 he was instrumental in organizing the Brook¬ 
lyn Choral Society, of which he was conductor for 
two years, resigning at the end of that period in 
favor of Dudley Buek. Mr. Dempsey is gifted with 
a rich, resonant and flexible voice. Throughout its 
large compass it shows a remarkable evenness of 
quality, the result of careful 
training and superior vocal 
methods. His rendition in 
oratorios and opera, as well 
as in concert work, is char¬ 
acterized by absolute ease 
of delivery, clear enuncia¬ 
tion and thoroughly artistic 
expression. These qualities, 
combined with his abundant 
temperament, have enabled 
him to arouse the enthusiasm 
of his audiences, and have 
placed his work in favorable 
comparison with the great 
artists who have appeared 
with him. In 1SS9 he was 
engaged as the leading bass 
singer of the Crescent Opera 
Co., and later became suc¬ 
cessively a member of the 
IIinrich Opera Co., the Mor- 
issey Grand English Opera Co., and the Aborn 
& Strakosh Opera Co. In 1S97 he joined the 
Nordica Concert and Operatie Co., with which he 
was connected for three seasons. lie lias been 
the bass soloist and choir master of St. Mark’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church in New York city 
since 1890. He organized and directed the 
Patchogue Choral Soeiety and the Babylon Choral 
Society anti was bass in the synagogue “Congrega¬ 
tion Beth Elohiin” of Brooklyn for seven years 
lie was conductor of the operatie department of 
the Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatie School in 
190G-07. For many years Mr. Dempsey has had 
a studio for teaching vocal musie in New York eity, 
and he has been very successful in this branch of 
his profession. In the spring of 1909 he organized 
the John C. Dempsey Opera Company for the 
production of light operas, in which he himself 
takes the leading roles. He is a member of the 
New York Athletie Club, the Bay Side, Moriches 
and Point o' Woods Yacht clubs (commodore in 
190G), and the Niantie Club of Flushing. He 
is a good after-dinner speaker and is continually 
sought by many of the larger societies and clubs 
on aecount of his ability in this direction. He was 
married, April 25, 1SS3, to (Mara Lavinia, daughter 
of Charles E. Young, of Buffalo, N Y. His wife 
is also a popular contralto singer They have three 
sons, Albert Young, Caryl Hassell, and John 
Ferdinand Dempsey, and one daughter, Martha 
Hazeltine Dempsey. 

BURTON, Charles Germman, lawyer, was born 
at Cleveland, O , April 4, 1846, son of Leonard and 
Laura (Wilson) Burton, grandson of David and 
great-grandson of Samuel Burton of Norwich, Mass. 
His father removed to Warren, O , in 1S50, where 
the son was educated in the public schools. On 
Sept. 7, 1SG1, he enlisted in the 19th Ohio volunteer 
infant rv for three years or during the war I lis regi¬ 
ment. was assigned to duty in southern Kentucky, 
and subsequently to Crittenden’s division of Buell’s 


army Three days after his sixteenth birthday he 
was with his regiment in the battle of Shiloh, and 
subsequently participated with it in the siege and 
capture of Corinth, Miss., and the movement of the 
army of the Ohio towards Chattanooga, Tenn. 
lie was discharged by reason of sickness, Oct. 29, 
1S62; resumed his studies, and was graduated from 
the Warren high school in June, 1804. He re¬ 
enlisted in Co. A, 171st Ohio National Guard with 
which he served during the 100 days’ campaign 
of 1804. Upon the close of the war he took up 
the study of law at Warren, O , and was there 
admitted to the bar in April, 1807. In the follow¬ 
ing spring he removed first to Missouri, locating at 
Virgil City, and after a year went to Erie, Kans., 
where he practiced his profession two years. In 
May, 1871, he again removed to Nevada, Mo., 
where he has continued in the general practice of 
law to the present time. Becoming active in 
politics as a Republican, he was in 1872 elected cir¬ 
cuit attorney for the 25th judicial circuit In 1878 
he was the nominee of his party for congress in the 
Gth district, and in the 1879 session of the legis¬ 
lature he was the Republican candidate for U S. 
senator. In 1S80 he was elected judge of 25th 
circuit and served in that capacity for six years. 
In 1894 Judge Burton again became a candidate 
for congress in the 15th district, and such was his 
popularity that he was elected to the 54th con¬ 
gress as a Republican by a majority of 2,594 in a 
district that gave 1,722 Democratic majority two 
years before. Judge Burton was a delegate to the 
Republican national conventions of 1884 and 1900. 
Since April 1, 1907, he has been collector of in¬ 
ternal revenue for the western district of Missouri, 
lie is a member of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
was department commander for Missouri for the 
year 1893 and elected connnander-in-chief of the 
national encampment at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
in 1907. lie is a Free Mason, Knight Templar, 
Mystic Shriner, and an Elk. lie was married, 
Feb. 15, 1870, to Elsie W., daughter of Richard W. 
Myers, of Milton, <)., who died in 1870, and he 
was again married, Jan. 1, 1874, to Alice A., daughter 
of John A. Rogers, of (Minton, Mo. They had 
three children, two of whom died in infaney. 

HALL, John Walter, musician, was born at 
Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 12, 1859, son of Wil iam 
Beach and Mary Eliza 
(Munson) Hall. Hisfather 
was a drygoods merchant. 

He was educated in the 
publie schools of his 
native town, the Hop¬ 
kins grammar school of 
New Haven, Conn., and 
at Yale University, which 
he entered in the class 
of 1880. At an early 
age he developed unusual 
musical talents, and de¬ 
ciding to give up the 
profession of law to de¬ 
vote all his time to the 
study of music, he en¬ 
tered the conservatory of 
musie at Stuttgart, Ger¬ 
many, where he studied 
theory with Goetschius 
and Faisst, piano with 
Bruckner, and singing with 
Stark. He continued his vocal studies w r ith Bouhy 
of Paris and Tamaro of Milan, and he also re¬ 
ceived piano instruction from Theodor Kullak of 
Berlin, and Franz Liszt at Weimar, and theory from 
Wuerst, of Berlin. These years of study in the art 
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centers of Europe under such masters thoroughly 
equipped him for the profession of music, and 
returning to New York city he began giving vocal 
lessons in 1885. He has occupied a studio at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, ever since the building 
was opened. Mr. Hall's success is attested by the 
large number of his pupils who have won dis¬ 
tinction in the music world. Among these are 
Mrs. Minnie Hance-Owens, contralto; Miss Edith 
L. Davies, contralto; Miss Alice Sovereign, con¬ 
tralto; Mrs. Emma Mueller Libaire, contralto; J. 
George Lydecker, baritone; Herbert Witherspoon, 
bass; Miss Lucy Marsh, soprano; Mrs. Constance 
King, mezzo-soprano ; Chester Benedict, bass ; F. J. 
Waelder, baritone; Miss Belle Tiffany, contralto; 
Lloyd Willey, baritone; and Frederic Seward, bass. 
He was married at Norwalk, Conn., Sept. 23, 1886, 
to Louise Hanford, daughter of Stephen Merrill, 
and has one son, Walter Merrill Hall. 

LOMAX, Joseph, lawyer and journalist, was 
born in Stokes county, N. C., Dec. 19, 1809, son of 
Abel and Elizabeth Smith (Ladd) Lomax, grandson 
of William Pemlott and Sarah (Knight) Lomax, 
and great-grandson of William and Ann (Co.xe) 
Lomax. This William Lomax was a native of 
England and a minister of the Church of England, 
who came to the United States about 1700 and 
settled in Rockingham county, N. C. Mr. Lomax's 
father was a prosperous farmer, prominent in the 
political and civic affairs of his community. He 
was a member of the Indiana legislature for nine 
years. The son was educated in the public schools 
and after working on his father’s farm until reach¬ 
ing manhood he learned the trade of millwright. 
His health having failed while working at his trade, 
and having inclinations towards a professional 
career, he resolved upon the study of law. After 
having spent two years in traveling on horseback 
for the benefit of his health, he took up the study 
of law in the office of William C Hannah, of La 
Porte, Ind., and was admitted to the bar in 1844, 
beginning the practice of his profession at Valpa¬ 
raiso, Ind, While studying 
at La Porte he was editor of 
the La Porte “Herald,” of 
which he was owner, subse¬ 
quently editing the “ Marion 
Journal,” the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) “Gazette,” and the 
Richmond (Ind.) “Press.” 
In 1855 he organized the 
Grand Rapids and Indiana 
Railroad Co., and served as 
its president for eleven years. 
During his administration he 
secured the necessary ac¬ 
tion of the legislature from 
session to session to hold 
the land grant, and prepared 
the articles of association 
and completed the organi¬ 
zation of the company. 
He traveled every mile of 
the road on foot on two oc¬ 
casions for the purpose of inspecting the land and 
appraising its value, which was estimated at 
810,009,000. Mr. Lomax was a member of the 
Knights Templar, a thirty-second degree Mason, 
and had an extended acquaintance among the prom¬ 
inent professional and political men of the states 
of Indiana and Michigan, including their early 
pioneers. He was always possessed of an abun¬ 
dance of energy, ambition and determination, and 
retained to old age the characteristic habits of 
study and investigation formed in his earlier years. 
In politics Mr. Lomax was always a Democrat, and 





bears the distinction of having voted for every 
candidate of his party from Jackson in 1832 to 
Bryan in 1908. Though loyal to party principles, he 
was broad and liberal in his views on all political 
questions and tolerant of the opinions of others of 
opposite political faith. lie was personally ac¬ 
quainted with Pres. Jackson, whom he visited at the 
“Hermitage” in 1836, and for w r hom he always 
felt the highest admiration. Mr. Lomax compiled 
and published “The Lomax Family” (1894), which 
is full of interest in connection with the history of 
England and the early history of this country. 
In this genealogy will be found five generations in 
England beginning with Laurent Lomax of Lancas¬ 
ter, born about 1427. The family came originally 
from France, where the name was Le Maux, and it 
has been traced into Lombardy, Italy, where the 
name was Lomazzo. In 1561 Laurent Lomax is 
recorded as having a coat of arms. Mr. Lomax 
was married Feb. 29, 1844, to Sarah A., daughter 
of Samuel K. Boyd of Wayne county, Ind., and 
had ten children: Martha Elizabeth, William King, 
Ann Eliza, Joanna, Mary Evaline, Sarah Ann, 
Joseph Abel, Belle, Jessie and Augusta J. Lomax. 

BROWN, Robert Bums, publisher, was born at 
New Concord, O., Oct. 2, 1844, son of Alexander 
and Margaret (Lorimer) Brown. His ancestors 
were Scoteh-Irish, and emigrated to America about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Robert 
Brown, his grandfather, originally settled in Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., and in 1816 entered a quarter sec¬ 
tion of land in Highland township, Muskingum 
co., O., which remained in the possession of the 
family sixty years. Robert B. Brown spent his 
youth in the village schools of his native town, 
and was prepared to enter Muskingum college when 
the civil war changed his plans. He enlisted 
April 17, 1861, in Co. A, 15th Ohio volunteers, but 
was rejected on account of his youth. In the 
following August he was sworn into the service as 
a private in Co. A, 15th Ohio infantry, then being 
organized for “three years or during the war/' 
He reenlistcd as a veteran volunteer in February, 
1864, and served throughout the war in the ranks, 
being mustered out Dec. 27, 1865, after a service 
of fifty-three months. He participated in all the 
battles and skirmishes in which his regiment was 
engaged, except the battle of Nashville, when he 
was suffering from a wound received before Atlanta, 
Ga., July 23, 1864. At the close of the war he 
entered Eastman’s National Business College at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and after his graduation 
taught school in Minnesota four years. He im¬ 
proved his spare hours in fitting himself for the 
profession of law, but in 1873 accepted the city 
editorship of the Zanesville “Courier,” and has 
continued in that connection ever since. He is 
now secretary and treasurer of the Courier Co., and 
as business manager conducts the affairs of that 
establishment under a board of directors. In 
1885, at the twentieth annual session of the depart¬ 
ment of Ohio, Grand Army of the Republic, Mr. 
Brown was elected department commander of Ohio, 
and during his fifteen months' service devoted his 
efforts to the establishment of the Ohio Soldiers' 
and Sailors’ Home at Sandusky, O. He was the 
first trustee appointed, and has held that office 
with one interruption to the present time. On 
Aug. 16, 1906, he was elected commander-in-chief 
of the national encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic at Minneapolis, Minn , and served to 
Sept. 14, 1907. In politics Mr. Brown is an earnest 
Republican. He early imbibed from his father, 
who was an original abolitionist, an intense hatred 
for slavery and loyalty to the radical protection 
doctrine as taught by Ilenry Clay. In religion he 
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is a Presbyterian, with a more than reverential 
love for the stalwart theology of his sturdy 
ancestors, the Scotch Covenanters. lie was 
married at Zanesville, O., May IS, 1S8S, to Eva, 
daughter of Sampson Waters, of Zanesville, and 
has one daughter. 

COLEMAN, Charles Philip, merchant, was born 
in Baltimore, Md., March 28, 1865, son of William 
Wheeler and Ellen Gibbons (Hiss) Coleman, and 
a descendant of John Coleman, his first American 
ancestor. He received a thorough classical educa¬ 
tion, first in private schools and later at the 
Shenandoah Valley Academy, of 
Winchester, Va., and entering 
Lehigh University was graduat¬ 
ed in 1888 with the degree of 
mechanical engineer, lie began 
his career immediately as clerk 
in the employ of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. He served in 
various departments of the 
railroad system: as traveling car 
agent, as chemist and engineer 
of tests in their laboratory at 
South Bethlehem, Pa. (1888-91), 
assistant to the general super¬ 
intendent (181) I 92), and general 
storekeeper (1892-97). This 
employment was interrupted for 
two years (1897-98), when he 
acted as purchasing agent for 
the Bethlehem Steel Co At 
the expiration of that time he 
returned to the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., and 
became its general purchasing agent, with head¬ 
quarters at Sew York. In 190.3 he became secre¬ 
tary and treasurer of the Singer Co. of New York 
city lie is a director of the Singer Co., Safe 
Deposit Co. of New York, International Fidelity 
Insurance Co., and the Universal Construction 
Co. Mr. Coleman is a member of the Lawyers* 
Club and the City Club of New York, the Society 
of Colonial Wars, the University Club of Philadel¬ 
phia, and the Englewood Golf and Field clubs 
He was married Jan. 27, 1891, to Helen D., daughter 
of Nelson S. Rulison, second Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Central Pennsylvania, and has two children; 
Douglas ltulison and Leighton Hammond Coleman. 

BOWERMAN, George Franklin, librarian, was 
born at Farmington, Ontario co., N. Y., Sept. 8, 
186S, son of Jarvis and Anna M. (Ewer) Bower- 
man. II is ancestors on both sides were Quakers 
and, according to tradition, the founders of both 
families were driven from Massachusetts by the 
Puritans, lie worked on his father’s farm and 
attended district schools till 1885, when he entered 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y. Three 
years later he entered the University (if Rochester, 
and in 1892 he was graduated A.B. In 1893-95 
he attended the New York state library school, 
receiving the degree of B.L.S. (bachelor of library 
science). During this period he was a member of 
the library staff. After graduation he was for 
a year at the Reynolds library, Rochester, N. Y , 
as reference librarian. He then returned to join 
the staff of the New York state library and worked 
in the reference department till May, 1898, when 
he joined the editorial staff of the New York 
“Tribune.” He remained more than two years on 
the “Tribune” staff and then was for nearly a year 
on that of the “New International Cyclopedia.” 
Early in 1901 Mr. Bowerman was appointed libra¬ 
rian of the Wilmington (Del.) Institute free library. 
From there he was called to the public library of 
the District of Columbia, where he has served since 
Sept. 1, 1904. Under his management it has taken 


a high place among the best conducted libraries 
in the United States. Mr. Bowerman. is a member 
of the American Library Association, the District 
of Columbia Library Association, and the Cosmos 
Club. lie is president of the library department 
of the Religious Education Association, and 
president of the New York State Library Asso¬ 
ciation ; and has been a member of several other 
local library associations; also (1 901-01) a mem¬ 
ber of the Delaware State Library Commission, 
by appointment of the governor. He compiled a 
“Selected Bibliography of the Religious Denom¬ 
inations of the United States” (1896) and liavS 
written much for newspapers and contributed to 
library and profession journals. Mr. Bowerman 
was married in Albany, N. Y., June 13, 1901, to 
Sarah N., daughter of Rev. Ilenry Graham, D.D. 

KIMBALL, David Pulsifer, financier, was Ixirn 
in Boston, Mass., Sept. 30, 1833, son of David ami 
Augusta (Blanchard) Kimball. II is first American 
ancestor was Richard Kimball, who emigrated from 
Rattlesden, Eng., in 1634, settling first at Water- 
town, Mass., and subsequently was one of the found¬ 
ers of Ipswich, Mass.; his wife w r as Ursula Scott, 
and the line of descent is traced through their son 
Caleb, who married Anna Hazeltine; their son Caleb, 
who married Lucy Edwards; their son John, who 
married Elizabeth Lord; their son Nathaniel, who 
married Elizabeth Low, and their son David, who 
married Nancy Stacy, and who was the grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch. Mr. Kimball was edu¬ 
cated in the Boston Grammar and Latin schools, 
and entering Harvard College was graduated in 
the class of 1856. lie immediately took up the 
study of law in the office of George H. Preston of 
Boston, and being admitted to the Suffolk bar in 
the following year engaged in the practice of his 
profession until 1873. Meanwhile he had become 
identified with extensive business interests, and in 
1873 he retired from the active practice of law. He 
was appointed a state director of the Fitchburg 
Railroad Co. by Gov. Ames 
of Massachusetts, in 1887, a 
position he held for ten years. 

He has been a director of the 
Chicago and Northwestern 
railway since 1885, and was 
a director of the Boston and 
Maine railroad in 1890. He 
was at one time treasurer of 
the Cedar Rapids and Mis¬ 
souri River railroad, and of 
the Chicago, Iowa and Ne¬ 
braska railroad, and is now r 
treasurer of the Iowa Rail¬ 
road Land Co. In 1887 he 
was appointed trustee to 
receive the stock of Iow r a 
Falls and Sioux City Rail¬ 
road Co., of which he was 
then director, upon its con¬ 
solidation with the Illinois 
Central. He held the office 
of director for many years in the Sioux City 
& Pacific Railroad Co., the Maple River Rail¬ 
road Co., the Cedar Rapids and Missouri River Rail¬ 
road Co., the Chicago, Iowa and Nebraska Railroad 
Co., and the Fremont, Elkhorn A Missouri Valley 
Railroad Co., until these companies became a part 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. He 
w'as a director of the American Loan and Trust Co. 
of Boston from its organization in 1881 until 1906. 
In 1886 he w'as appointed by Gov. Robinson a 
trustee of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
which position he still holds. In 1885 he en¬ 
dowed two scholarships at Harvard University, 
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to be known as “the scholarships of the class of 
185G.” lie is a member of the University ami 
St. Botolph clubs of Boston. Mr. Kimball was 
married in Salem, Mass., Sept. 30, 1858, to Clara 
Millet, daughter of John Bertram. They have 
three children living: Clara Bertram, wife of David 
M. Little; David, and Katharine Preston, wife of 
John Ilarsen Rhoades of New York. The oldest 
son, John Bertram Kimball, died in youth. In 
memory of this son Mrs. Kimball made a gift in 
1S9S to RadclifTe College, of a hall of residence to 
to be called Bertram Hall. 

HAYDEN, Charles, banker, was born in Boston, 
Mass., July 0, 1870, son of Josiah Willard and Emma 
A. (Tirrill) Hayden, grandson of Charles and 
Elizabeth (Willard) Hayden, great-grandson of 
John Ilayden, and great-great-grandson of Samuel 
Hayden, who was a colonel in the revolutionary 
army and founded the original Columbia Lodge 
of Masons in Boston in 1795. His first Ameri¬ 
can ancestor was John Ilayden. Through his 
paternal grandmother Mr. Ilayden is descended 
from Maj. Simon Willard, who was one of the officers 
at the battle of Lexington. Mr. Hayden’s father 
was prominent in the shoe and leather industry. 
The son received a public school education, and 
attended the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, where he was noted for 
his interest in economies and kin¬ 
dred subjects. After receiving his 
degree in 1890, he traveled abroad 
for a year, and then entered the 
employ of Clark, Ward & Co., 
■jt bankers, .of Boston, in a clerical 
Smkm . capacity. In March, 1892, he or¬ 
ganized the banking firm of Hayden, 
Stone & Co., opening an office at 
87 Milk street, Boston, in partner¬ 
ship with Galen L. Stone. The firm 
of Ilayden, Stone & Co. is one of 
the best examples of the modern 
typeof business houses. It prospered 
from the outset and has grown 
steadily at a marvelous rate until 
now the office staff in Boston 
'pfey'&U/ numbers over eighty elerks, and 

' branch offices have been es¬ 

tablished in New York city, New 
Detroit, Mich., Portland and Bar 
Harbor, Me., and Newport, R. I. In addition to the 
usual functions of a banking house the firm is 
engaged in a general stock, bond, and note broker¬ 
age business that is one of the largest in the country. 
In 190G Messrs. N. B. MacKelvie and J. A. Downs 
were added to the firm, and in 1908 Felix Rosen 
also became a member. Mr. Ilayden is a member 
of the Boston Stock Exchange, having enjoyed the 
distinction for a time of being the youngest member 
of that body, and he is likewise a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, the New York Cotton 
Exchange, and the Chicago Board of Trade. He is 
a director of the Twin City Rapid Transit Co., the 
National Shawmut Bank, the Utah Copper Co., 
the Shannon Copper Co., the Nevada Consolidated 
Mining Co., the Boston and Worcester Street Rail¬ 
way, the American Pneumatic Service Co., and the 
Lamson Store Service Co. In addition he is pay¬ 
master-general of the commonwealth of Massa¬ 
chusetts lor all the state militia, of which he has 
been a member for fourteen years, and the United 
States government disbursing officer for the state 
of Massachusetts. He is fond of steeplechasing, 
motoring and yachting, and has a stable of thor¬ 
oughbred horses. He is governor of the Auto¬ 
mobile Club of Massachusetts, a member of the 
New York, Eastern, and Boston Yacht clubs, the 



Ilaven, Conn., 


University, Country, Athletic, Boston, Exchange, 
Naliant, and Algonquin elubs, all of Boston ; the 
Metropolitan Club of Washington,the Metropolitan 
Club of New York, and the Newport Clambake and 
Tuxedo clubs. He is unmarried. 

BROWN, Norris, United States senator, was 
born at Maquoketa, la., May 2, 1SG3, son of Wil¬ 
liam H. 11. and Eliza (Phelps) Brown. He ob¬ 
tained his education at the Jefferson (la.) Academy 
and the State University of Iowa, where he was 
graduated B.A. in 18S3 and M.A. in 1885. While 
in the university lie attended the lectures at the 
law school, and upon his return to Jefferson at 
the close of the school year of 1883 continued his 
study of law in the office of Howard A McDuffy. lie 
was admitted to the bar Oct. 15, lSS4,and the next 
day opened up an independent office at Perry, la., 
where he practiced law for four years. In 1888 he 
removed to Kearney, Neb., and entered into a 
partnership with his brother Frank Brown. lie 
served as county attorney of Buffalo county dur¬ 
ing 1S92-9G. In 1898 he was the nominee of the 
Republican party of his district for representative 
in congress, but was defeated by the Populist can¬ 
didate, the state having just passed through several 
years of hard times following the drought of 1894 
and 1895 and the Populist party being in eontrol of 
all offices. During 1901-05 he served as deputy 
attorney-general of Nebraska. lie became attor¬ 
ney-general in January, 1905, and served one term 
before his election to the national senate in 1906. 
During his term of office as attorney-general, Mr. 
Brown successfully conducted important litigation 
by which the railroads were forced to pay taxes 
which had been greatly increased by a recent enact¬ 
ment of the legislature. These tax cases were car¬ 
ried to the United States supreme court and at¬ 
tracted considerable attention throughout the state 
and country at large, lie also instituted anti-trust 
proceedings against the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ 
Association and the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, alleging that they were organized for 
restraint of trade. The suit against the grain 
dealers’ association was the most prominent ever 
prosecuted in Nebraska, thirty-seven lawyers 
being pitted against the attorney-general. The 
decision of the supreme court was a complete 
victory for the state, the association being dis¬ 
solved under the anti-trust act and restrained 
forever from again combining in restraint of 
trade. The suit against the lumber dealers’ asso¬ 
ciation was prosecuted by Atty.-Gen. Thompson 
after Mr. Brown became senator, the court, granting 
the desired injunction. The election of Sen. Brown 
to succeed Joseph H. Millard was a notable victory 
for the reform element of the Republican party in 
Nebraska. His principal opponent was Edward 
Rosewater (q.v.), editor of the Omaha “Bee,” who 
was thought by Mr. Brown’s adversaries to be the 
only man capable of overcoming his popularity, 
and the contest was a close one. Under the impetus 
of the organization promoting his campaign, railroad 
passes were abolished in Nebraska, passenger fares 
reduced to two cents a mile, freight and express 
rates lowered twenty and twenty-five per cent, and 
a 'state railway commission created with power to fix 
transportation rates. He entered upon his term Mar. 
4, 1907, and at once became an advocate of a revenue 
system which requires the taxation of incomes, and 
is urging the adoption of a constitutional amendment 
setting the question of validity of such taxes at rest. 
He is both modes! and and courageous in his official 
conduct and wholly free from the methods of the 
demagogue. He was married at Perry, la., Nov. 8, 
1885, to Lula K., daughter of S. J. Beeler, of Perry. 
They have two daughters, Lueile and June Brown. 
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WEBSTER-POWELL, Alma (Hall) , singer, was 
born in Chicago, Ill.,' Nov. 20, 1874, daughter of 
Henry William and Alma (Webster) Ilall. She was 
educated by private tutors and at the Girls 7 high 
school in Chicago. Removing to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
she joined the choir of a leading church as contralto 
and the great possibilities of her voice were recog¬ 
nized by A Judson Powell, the organist, who 
henceforth devoted himself to its development. 
After beginning vocal studies in New York, her 
voice, while retaining its contralto quality, soon 
developed into a high soprano of unusual range. 
In 1894 she went to Europe to continue her studies 

with famous masters, 
giving special atten¬ 
tion to the art of 
phrasing and dramat¬ 
ic expression. Iler 
operatic d£hut was 
made at Frankfurt- 
on-t he Main,as Queen 
of the Night in Mo¬ 
zart’s “ Magic Flute, 77 
May 10, 1895. She 
remained abroad two 
years more and in 
1897 was engaged for 
the Damrosch-Ellis 
Opera Co., her Am¬ 
erican d£but being 
made that year at 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 
the same role. A year 
later she became a 
member of the Sav¬ 
age Opera Co. and 
made a success in 
“Martha,” singing 
in the opera on tour. 
An enforced rest from singing, on account, of a 
nervous breakdown, was utilized to study law 
at the New York University, w T here she was 
graduated with the degree of EL.B. in 1900. 
After her graduation she reentered the operatic 
field, singing at the Stadt-Theater, Breslau, 
Germany, in “The Huguenots,” “Martha,” “The 
Barber of Seville, 77 “ Lakme,” “Faust,” “Don 
Giovanni, 77 “La Traviata, 77 and “Lucia di Laui- 
mennoor,” and repeating her former successes at 
the Royal Opera House in Berlin. She also sang 
at the royal opera houses of Munich, Dresden, 
Prague and Vienna. In Prague, April 0, 1902, she 
ereated the role of Renata in Pirani’s opera “ Das 
Hexenlied,” satisfactorily filling the part without 

E revious rehearsal. After a three years’ tour with 
er former teacher, Eugenio Pirani, singing in con¬ 
cert and in opera, throughout Russia, France, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary and England, 
she returned to the United States in 1905. In that 
year she sang at the Met ropolitan Opera House, New 
York, and earned the most generous applause at 
all her appearances. She then toured the United 
States and Canada in concert, everywhere repeating 
her European successes. Endowed by nature with 
a beautiful voice, Mine. Webster-Powell has labored 
diligently to perfect its technique. It has a range 
of over three octaves, from F below the treble staff 
to the second G above, giving for her use more 
notes than any other living singer can employ. 
It possesses in its lower register the rich quality of 
a contralto, while in its highest notes it is of equal 
beauty and under perfect control throughout. Her 
facility in executing trills, chromatic scales, and 
arpeggios is marvelous, and she is equally successful 
in dramatic music or in the simple ballad To these 
vocal accomplishments she adds a charming and 
natural stage presence and the command of five 





languages. In I90G, in conjunction with her 
husband, she opened the Powell Musical Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., comprising departments for voice 
eulture, piano playing, harmony, composition and 
languages. She is the author of an “Advanced 
School of Vocal Art’ 7 (1901), a textlxmk for singers 
and students, and “Black Blood,” a libretto for a 
grand opera composed by Sig. Pirani. She is a 
member of the Daughters of the Revolution, and 
the Woman’s Press Club, of which she is chairman 
of the music committee. She was married in Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y., April IG, 1891, to A. Jud.sou Powell, a 
musician and piano manufacturer, who gave her the 
first start in her professional career. They have 
one daughter, Marion Webster. 


NICHOLS, James Edwin, merchant, was born 
at Meredith, N. H., April 20, 1845, son of Robert 
Moore and Huldah Jane (Black) Nichols. I lis father 
was a farmer. \fter a public school education, he 
began his business career as a clerk in the service of 
Jordan', Marsh A Co., of Boston. In IXG8 he was 
appointed a representative and agent of the F. A 
A J. Sawyer and Franklin Woolen Mills of New 
Hampshire, and removing to New York city, opened 
an office there. Subsequently lie became a partner in 
the banking house of Fogg Bros. A Co., of Boston. 
In 1878, with Rol)ort F. Austin and others, he pur¬ 
chased the interest of the wholesale grocery firm of 
Fitts A Austin in New York and organized the 
firm of Austin, Nichols A Co. This house, which 
now conducts the largest wholesale grocery busi¬ 
ness in the United States, was founded by Friend 
P. Fitts in 1850 under the name of Fitts, Martin 
& Clough. It made a specialty of teas, coffees 
and spices, although it carried a more or less com¬ 
plete line of such groceries as were handled in 
country stores. Subsequently Robert F. Austin was 
admitted to the firm, and the name was (‘hanged 
t.o Fitts, Austin & Turner, and in the following year, 
owing to the death of Mr. Turner, it became Fitts 
A Austin. Mr. Fitts retired in 1879 and Mr. Aus¬ 
tin joined forces with the subject of this sketch. 
Up t.o this period the company 
had built a valuable patronage 
throughout the New England 
states, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and were 
reaching farther west. The 
new firm of Austin, Nichols A 
Co. adopted a policy of ex¬ 
pansion. It introduced new 
departments that enabled it. 
to supply every known want 
in tlie retail grocery trade, 
and largely increased its force 
of salesmen, resulting in a 
gain of over forty per cent., 
in the first year’s gross busi¬ 
ness. In 1890 the present 
large fireproof ten-story build¬ 
ing was erected, occupying 
the greater part of a city 
block, and containing nearly 
three acres of floor space. Always foremost in 
every progressive movement, the firm was one 
of the first to put out groceries in original pack¬ 
ages under its own labels, a department of the busi¬ 
ness now requiring an additional double five-story 
building to care for it. At the present day the an¬ 
nual business amounts to nearly twenty million 
dollars, one quarter of which is in its can goods; the 
articles it handles number many thousand items, 
which are sold all over the United States and in 
many foreign countries, and its force of salesmen, 
clerks and employees numbers over 1,000. Mr. 
Nichols devotes almost his entire time to the active 
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management of the firm’s affairs. He is also a di¬ 
rector and vice-president of the Irving National 
Exchange Bank, the Merchants’ Refrigerating Co. 
of New York, and Merchants’ Refrigerating Co. 
of New Jersey, and he is a director of the Fidelity 
Trust Co. and the Guardian Trust Co. of New York. 
As a relaxation from business cares Mr. Niehols 
spends upwards of a month each year with his 
guides in hunting and fishing, and as trophies of the 
chase he has a large collection of mounted heads of 
wild animals. He is a member of the Arkwright, 
New York Athletic and Camp-Fire elubs. He was 
married Oct. 10, 1878, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Joseph G. Griggs of Springfield, Mass. 

OGDEN, Herbert Gouverneur, lawyer, was born 
in Newark, N. J., Sept. 21, 1873, son of Herbert 
Gouverneur and Mary Augusta (Greene) Ogden. 
His first American ancestor was John Ogden, who 
emigrated from England in 1640 and settled on 
Long Island, founding the towns of South Hampton 
and Hempstead. His wife was Jane Bond, whom 
he married in London, and the line of descent is 
traced through their son David; his soil Uzal; 
his son Uzal. who married Mary Gouverneur; their 
son, Samuel Gouverneur, who married Eliza Lewis; 
their son Morgan Lewis, who married Eliza Glendie 
MeLaughlin, and who was the grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch. His father, Herbert 
Gouverneur Ogden (1847-1906), a eivil engineer and 
assistant in the U. S. coast survey, surveyed the 
boundary line between British Columbia and Alaska 
in 1893, and in 1890 was appointed by the presi¬ 
dent one of the original members of the board of 
geographical names. He was an authority on 
topography and cartography, and contributed the 
article on maps in “Johnson’s Cyclopedia,” and 
many others to scientific journals. He married a 
daughter of Joseph Warren Greene, a lineal descend¬ 
ant of Gen. Nathanael Greene of Rhode Island. 
His ancestor, Rev. Uzal Ogden, at the request of 
congress, delivered the fu¬ 
neral oration over the body 
of George Washington, the 
original manusciipt of which 
is preserved at Mt. Vernon. 
Herbert G. Ogden, Jr., was 
educated in the public and 
high schools of Washington, 
D. C., and took the engineer¬ 
ing course at Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, being graduated M.E. 
in 1897. He studied law 
at George Washington Uni¬ 
versity and Georgetown 
University, and was admitted 
to the bar of the District of 
Columbia in 1901. Remov¬ 
ing to New York in 1902, 
he was admitted to the bar 
of that state and also to the 
federal courts in 1905. lie 
began the practice of his 
profession in the law T firm of 
Dickerson, Brown, Raegener & Binney, and in 1907 
he and Mr. Harold Binney formed a separate part¬ 
nership under the name of Binney & Ogden. The 
firm’s practice is confined to patent and corpora¬ 
tion law, and within a very.short time it became 
one of the leading firms of patent lawyers in New 
York city. Mr. Ogden is a member of the Ameri¬ 
can Association for the Advancement of Seienee, 
the Union League, New York Athletic and Cornell 
elubs, of New York, and the Cosmos Club of Wash¬ 
ington. He was married April 8, 1907, to Gladys, 
daughter of Mrs. Harry Titus F rost, of New York city, 
and has one daughter, Gladys Gouverneur Ogden. 


PHILLIPS, William, diplomat, was born at 
Beverly, Mass., May 30, 1S78, son of John Charles 
and Anna (Tueker) Phillips, and a descendant of 
Rev. George Phillips, a native of England, who 
eame to America in the ship Arbella in 1630 and 
settled in Boston; his wife was a Miss Sergent. 

From them the line of descent is traced through 
their son Samuel, who married Sarah Appleton; 
their son Samuel, who married Mary Emerson; 
their son John, who married Mary Buttolph; their 
son William, who married Margaret Wendell; their 
son John, who married Sally Walley, and their son 
John Charles, who married Harriet Welch, and 
who was the grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch. The first 
John Phillips served as eolonel of 
the Boston regiment in the revo¬ 
lutionary war, and subsequently 
he was a representative in the 
Massachusetts legislature, and the 
second John Phillips was presi¬ 
dent of the Massachusetts senate 
and served as first mayor of the 
city of Boston. The family is one 
of the oldest and best known in 
Massachusetts, showing many 
distinguished citizens who figured 
conspicuously in colonial as well 
as state history. Rev. Wendell 
Phillips, the famous orator and 
abolitionist, wa.s the great-uncle of 
William Phillips. The latter re- f/Q? 'a /,’/ > 

ceived his education in the Milton /jri€&e«*. 

Academy and in the Noble and 

Greenough schools of Boston, and entering Harvard 

University in 1896 was graduated there in 1900. 

Having determined to follow the legal profession, 
he took the regular course at the Harvard Law 
School for two years, but before graduating he be¬ 
came so interested in the study of diplomacy that 
lie abandoned the law, and leaving Harvard ac¬ 
cepted a position as private secretary to Ambassador 
Joseph 11 Choate, who was then the representative 
of the United States at the court of St. James. For 
two years he remained in the American embassy 
at London, learning all the details, intricacies and 
difficulties of diplomatic service, and lie displayed 
such aptitude in the performance of his duties that 
he was recommended by Mr. Choate to the home 
office for promotion, hi 1905 he was appointed 
second secretary of the American legation at 
Peking, China. In this new post he made a splendid 
record and thoroughly familiarized himself with 
matters relating to the Far East. lie became so 
high an authority on eastern topics hnd so learned 
in the understanding of Oriental ways that in 1907 
the state department recognized his ability by 
transferring him to Washington, appointing him 
assistant on Far-Eastern affairs to the third assist¬ 
ant secretary of state, and subsequently, when 
the new division on Far-Eastern affairs was created 
March 20, 1908, Mr. Phillips was made its chief. 

In Decern lx? r, 1908, Pres. Roosevelt appointed him 
third assistant secretary of state, Mr. Phillips be¬ 
coming the youngest man in American history to 
hold such a responsible position in the state depart¬ 
ment, where long years of diplomatic training are 
generally essential to the winning of an assistant 
secretaryship. On Sept. 25, 1909, further promo¬ 
tion eame in the form of an appointment as secre¬ 
tary of the embassy at London. Mr. Phillips is 
fond of athletics, especially tennis, and is a firm 
believer in the \irtues of outdoor life. While in 
college he was a member of the Porcellian Club, 
the Delta Phi fraternity and the Hasty Pudding 
Club. He is now a member of the Tennis and 
Racquet Club of Boston, the Myopia Hunt Club, 
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and of the Metropolitan and Chevy Chase elubs of 
Washington. His summer residence is “Moraine 
Farm,” North Beverly, Mass. He was married, in 
1910, to Caroline A., daughter of J. Coleman Dray¬ 
ton, of New York. 

OTIS, Eliza Ann (Wetherby), poet and journal¬ 
ist, was born at Walpole, N. H., Aug, 10, 1833, 
daughter of Charles T. and Nancy (Hyde) Wetherby, 
of Puritan stock. Her father was a manufacturer. 
She was educated in the schools of her native 
state and at Castleton (Vt.) Seminary, where she 
was graduated in 1856. The family had previously 
removed to Lowell, Wash i ngton, co., O., and after her 
graduation Miss Wetherby 
rejoined her parents there. 
On Sept. 11, 1859, she 
became the wife of Harri¬ 
son Gray Otis (q.v.), a 
native of Ohio, but at 
the time a temporary 
resident of Louisville, 
Ky., to which city Mr. 
and Mrs. Otis removed 
shortly after their mar¬ 
riage. Her husband serv¬ 
ed throughout the civil 
war, and rose to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel by 
brevet. After the war 
V‘ they resided in Marietta, 

O., the husband editing 
1 a small newspaper there, 

to which Mrs. Otis con¬ 
tributed. In 1867 they 
removed to Washington, I). C., where Col. Otis 
was in the civil service of the government, and 
both he and his wife kept up their interest in 
literary and journalistic pursuits. In 1876 they 
went to Santa Barbara, Cal., where Col. Otis con¬ 
ducted the Santa Barbara “Daily Press,” and in 
18811 they settled permanently in Los Angeles. 
Here Col. Otis acquired a part interest in the 
“Daily Times/’ of which, a few years later, he 
became the principal owner. Mrs. Otis here contin¬ 
ued her active newspaper work, and during several 
years was a director in the Times-Mirror Co., 
publishers of the “Times.” She was the author 
of the 1 m)o k “Echoes from Elf-Land,” a dainty 
volume of verse for children, which was published 
in 1890. The main body of her writings, however, 
was in t lie f >rm of regular contributions, through 
many years, to the columns of the Los Angeles 
“Times.” These were collected, compiled and 
edited by her husband in 1905, and published in 
one large volume under the title of “California, 
Where Sets the Sun.” The volume contains an 
appendix entitled “Memorial Chimes,” describing 
the beautiful l>ells erected by a host of loving 
friends and admirers in Hollywotxl cemetery, in 
honor of the departed wife, mother, poet, and 
journalist. Mrs. Otis was a woman of strong 
character, refined nature, fine mental equipment 
and broad sympathies. The diversity of her 
literary tastes and the wide scope of her pen are 
notably indicated in her writings, which range 
from nature, art and religion to patriotism, love, 
war, sociology, and juvenile topics. She took 
an active interest in many lines of good work 
done by associated women, including the Women’s 
Parliament of Southern California, the Ruskin 
Art Club, Friday Morning Club, California State 
Congress of Mothers, and the Landmarks Club, 
all of her own city. She was a devoted member 
of the First Congregational Church of Los An¬ 
geles, and did what she could for all good causes. 
Yet she was essentially a woman of the home, 
where she presided with grace and jaded through 


love and affection. She was survived by her 
husband and three married daughters, one of 
whom died later. Mrs. Otis died in her home, 
“The Bivouae” (Westlake), Los Angeles, Nov. 
12, 1904. 

LAND, Charles Henry, dentist, was born at 
Simeoe, Ont., Canada, Jan. 11, 1847, son of John 
Scott and Sarah (Hayden) Land, and a descend¬ 
ant of Robert Land, who came from England in 
the ship Kent and settled in New Jersey shortly 
before the revolutionary war. He retained his 
allegiance to the British crown and when the revo¬ 
lution began removed to Burlington bay, Canada. 
Dr. Land’s father was a civil engineer and was 
supposed to have been killed by the Indians on 
his way to Pike’s Peak in 1863. The son was edu¬ 
cated in the public schools of New York city and 
at his father’s private school at East Williamsburg. 
While in the employ of a drug house in New York 
he studied medicine for three and a half years, and 
then took up the study of dentistry in Chicago, 111. 
lie began to practice dentistry in Chicago in 1868, 
but three years later his office and all his personal 
effects were lost in the Chicago fire and he removed 
to Detroit, Mich., where he settled permanently. 
In the course of his many years’ practice, Dr. Land 
has introduced such radically new methods and 
devices that he may l>e said to have revolutionized 
the science of dentistry. He originated what is 
known as the “Land System of Dentistry,” which 
involves upwards of twelve patented devices, in¬ 
cluding certain forms of gas and oil furnaces con¬ 
structed especially for the convenient use of the 
dentist. This system consists in securing an im¬ 
pression of overdefective teeth and then melting 
gold, silver, porcelain or other suitable material, in 
the mold to form a solid section, or entire artificial 
coat of enamel, then cementing the prepared section 
in the cavity or completely covering a defective 
tooth; also the forming of a very thin veneer of 
|)orcelain that fits over a defective tooth and com¬ 
pletely envelops it. His system also includes the 
porcelain process of restoring teeth, originated by 
him in 1878, which as im¬ 
proved and patented in 
1886 is now used exten¬ 
sively throughout civiliza¬ 
tion. The first successful 
gas furnace used in den¬ 
tistry was invented by Dr. 

Land in 18S4 and was 
so nearly complete that 
it is still unsurpassed 
for general utility. Dr. 

Land’s career presents an 
example of untiring en- 
ergy, persistent devotion 
to the interests of his 
profession and unflinch¬ 
ing zeal } in the pursuit 
of new ideas. He is the 
author of the following 
pamphlets: “The Land 

System of Dental Prac¬ 
tice;” “Scientific Adaptation of Artificial Dent¬ 
istry” (1885); “Porcelain Dental Art” (1888); 
“The Inconsistencies of Our Code of Dental 
Ethics;” and “A Scientific Process Mutilated.” 
I)r. Land is a member of the First District 
Dental Society of Detroit ; Michigan State Dental 
Society; The Southwestern Michigan Dental As¬ 
sociation ; National Dental Association ; and the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science; and is an honorary member of the Odon- 
tologieal Society of Western Pennsylvania. He 
was married, April 28, 1875, to Evangeline, daughter 
of Dr. Edwin Albert Lodge, of Detroit, and had one 
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eon, Charles II., Jr., and one daughter, Evangeline, 
wife of Hon. C. A. Lindbergh. 

LIBBY, Charles Freeman, lawyer, was born in 
Limerick, Me., Jan. 31, 1X44, son of James Brackett 
and Hannah Catherine (Morrill) Libby. His earliest 
American ancestor was John Libby who eaine from 
England and settled in Scarborough, Me., in IG30, 
and the line is traced through his son Henry and 
his wife. Honor Ilinkson ; John, and his w T ife Anna 
Fogg; Stephen, and his wife Margaret Miller; 
Abner, and his wife Anna Harding, and Elias, 
and his wife Jane Jewell, w T ho were the parents 
of James Brackett Libby. 
John Libby was a lieutenant 
in the expedition against 
Louisburg and a captain in 
Col. Jedediah Preble’s regi¬ 
ment in the Ticonderoga 
expedition in 175S. Both 
were brave soldiers and left 
w T ide and enduring reputa¬ 
tions. On his mother’s side 
Mr. Libby is a descendant 
of Rev. John Wise of Ips¬ 
wich, Mass., wffio “sounded 
the first tocsin of the re vo¬ 
lution’’ and is famous in 
the ecclesiastical history of 
Xew England for his con¬ 
troversy with Cotton Mather. 
Charles F. Libby w r as fitted 
for college at the Portland 
high seliool, and was gradu¬ 
ated with honors at Bowdoin 
College in 1864. He then studied law r in the 
office of Fessenden A Butler, Portland, and 
later at the Columbia Law r School in New York 
city. After being admitted to the bar in 1866, he 
w r ent to Europe and continued his studies in Paris 
and Heidelberg for two years, while perfecting his 
know ledge of the German anti the French languages, 
lie began the practice of his profession in Portland 
in 1869 as a member of the firm of Symonds 
& Libby. This partnership was dissolved in 1872 
by the appointment of Mr. Symonds as judge of 
the superior court for Cumberland county, and 
soon after Mr. Libby formed a partnership w T ith 
lion. Moses M. Butler, under the name of Butler & 
Libby, which continued until the death of Mr. 
Butler in 1879. In 1897 the present law T firm of 
Libby, Robinson, Turner & Ives w T as established. 
It enjoys a large practice and is to-day one of the 
strongest and most widely known legal firms in 
Maine. In his long and successful career as a 
lawyer, Mr. Libby has become identified with many 
important business and financial interests, such as 
steamship companies, banks, trust companies, and 
street railroads. He is the president of the Port¬ 
land (street) Railroad Company. lie was city 
solicitor of Portland in 1871-72; state attorney foi 
Cumberland county 1S73-7S; mayor of Portland in 
1882; and a member of the state senate in 1889-91, 
serving as president of that body in the latter year. 
He also served for several years upon the school 
board of Portland, and was regarded as one of its 
most efficient members. He was president of the 
State Bar Association during 1890-95, and has been 
president of the overseers of Bow do in College 
since 1891. He is a member of the American 
Bar Association and a charter member of the 
Cumberland Club, and in 1907 was nominated an 
officer of the academy by the French government. 
Mr Libby was married in Portland, Dec. 9, 
1869, to Alice W., daughter of Hon. Bion Brad¬ 
bury, and has two children, Bion B. and Hilda 
Libby. 


GARDINER, Asa Bird, soldier, lawyer, and au¬ 
thor, was born in New' York eity, Sept. 30, 1839, 
son of Asa and Rebekah (Bentley) Gardiner. 
The first of his paternal family to settle in America 
emigrated from England in 163S, and established 
himself at Newport, R. I. On his mother’s side 
the first of his family came to Jamestown, Ya., 
vith Sir Thomas Gates in 1609. He was educated 
at the grammar schools and at the College of the 
City of New’ York, wffiere he w T as graduated in 1859. 
He studied law at the New' York University, and in 
1SG0 was admitted to the bar. At the outbreak 
of the civil w'ar he relinquished his legal practice 
and assisted in recruiting a regiment of volunteers; 
and, being appointed a first lieutenant, he served 
in the field in Virginia in the skirmish near Fair¬ 
fax Court House, action at Blackburn’s Ford anti 
the battle of Bull Run, and after this last engage¬ 
ment was named for good conduct in action in his 
colonel’s official report. In July he returned to 
New r York on recruiting service, and in August he 
resigned anti resumed his legal practice, but in the 
following year he iesponded to Lincoln’s second 
call by again raising a company. Of this he was 
appointed captain, and served w’ith it in the 8th 
army corps in Maryland, in the Shenandoah valley, 
Va., and was tietailed to protect the railroad be¬ 
tween Charlestown and Winchester, Va., against 
guerrillas. In 1863 he served successively in the 
army of the Susquehanna and the 6th corps, army 
of the Potomac, in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
He participated in the fight at Sporting Hill, Pa., 
June 30, 1S63, and was then detached with his 
company to follow' the retiring enemy; he led 
the advance of the army of the Susquehanna 
from Sporting Ilill to Carlisle. lie w’as wounded 
in the subsequent bombardment of Carlisle b^ 
Maj.-Gen. J. E. B. Stuart’s command, of the army 
of Northern Virginia. He received a medal of 
honor from congress for the Gettysburg campaign, 
was appointed first lieutenant and adjutant, U. S. 
veteran reserve corps, in 1865, and by brevet 
captain of U. S. volunteers, “for gallant and meri¬ 
torious services during the war.” Similar rank 
in the regular army w r as granted him tw T o years 
later by the U. S. senate at the recommendation of 
Gen. Grant and the nomination of Pres. Johnson, 
but an act of congress limiting the date of confer¬ 
ring brevet rank to time of actual w T ar, prevented 
the issuance of these commissions. In 1865 he 
w T as admitted to the bar of the U. S. supreme 
court, but continuing to serve in the army found 
no time for private practice. He however turned 
his legal knowledge to the use of the miltiary 
service when, after serving in the 23d army corps 
in the defense of Washington for a year, he was 
transferred to the regular army. In it he suc¬ 
cessively held rank as second and first lieutenant, 
aeting assistant-adjutant in the military department 
of the east, and acting signal officer of that depart¬ 
ment, aid-de-camp and acting assistant-adjutant- 
general to Maj.-Gen. Irvin McDowell in the division 
of the south. In 1S73 he w T as appointed by Pres. 
Grant judge-advocate U. S. A with rank of major of 
cavalry. From 1874 he w r as professor of law'm the 
1 . S. miltiary aeademy at West Point with rank of 
lieutenant colonel, until assigned by the president 
in 1878 to be government counsel in the case of 
Maj.-Gen. Fitz-.lohn Porter. In 1SS0 he was on 
temporary duty with the genera 1-in-ehief of the 
army at army headquarters in Washington. On 
Dec! 8, 1888*, while acting as assistant to the 
secretary of war, he w’as placed on the retired list, 
on his own application, for disability contracted 
in line of duty; and on April 23, 1904, Pres^ Roose¬ 
velt appointed him a lieutenant-colonel U. S. army, 
retired. In his legal capacity he frequently served 
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on general courts-inartial and military commissions, 
and defended numerous cases in the civil courts 
against officers and men in the military or naval 
service. He was president of the commission 
which investigated the summary execution by the 
Confederate commanding general in North Caro¬ 
lina, in violation of the laws of war, of twenty-two 
U. S. volunteers, captured in the attack on New- 
berne in 1864. Among the more noted cases 
which he conducted to a successful issue was a 
defense at Detroit of Sergt. James Clark, 23d U. S. 
Infantry, charged with the murder of a military 
convict. In 1873 he was government counsel be¬ 
fore the special court of inquiry of general officers 
ordered by act of congress to investigate the Freed - 
men’s Bureau, of which Gen. Sherman was presi¬ 
dent, and later was Gen. Grant ’s and Lieut .-Gen. 
Sheridan’s counsel in the court of inquiry which 
inquired into Gen. G. K. Warren’s conduct as 
commander of the 5th Army Corps in the battles 
of Gravelly Rim and Five Forks. He was also 
counsel for the war department before the court 
of claims in six cases of ^reat importance to the 
army, involving the validity of adverse decisions 
by the treasury department. In 1870, as a mem¬ 
ber of an army board, Col. Gardiner went to 
Canada to investigate the military prison discipline 
of the British army. Aside from his military capac¬ 
ity he was judge of the provisional court of pleas 
and quarter sessions at Raleigh, N. C., in 1S65-60. 
He has published the following works: “Jurisdic¬ 
tion and Powers of the United States and State 
Courts in Reference to Writs of Habeas Corpus as 
Affecting the Army and Navy” (1867) ; “ Evidence 
and Practice in Military Courts” (1875); “ Practical 
Forms for Use in Court-Martial and Remarks as to 
Procedure” (1876); “The Order of the Cincinnati in 
France” (1907); and a number of historical addres¬ 
ses, including, “The Rhode Island Continental Line 
in the Revolution ” ; “ Biographical Sketch of Colonel 
and Brevet Brigadier-General Ilcnry Burbeck”; 
“Chaplains of the American Army”; “The Allied 
Forces of France in America”; and “The Havana 
Expedition of 1762 in the war with Spain .” He aided 
in incorporating the Military Sendee Institution of 
the United States and the Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution. He was elected district-attorney 
of New York city in 1897, and held that office until 
1900, when he resumed the practice of his profes¬ 
sion. He is president of the Rhode Island State 
Society of the Cincinnati; secretary-general of the 
Society of the Cincinnati; commandant of the 
Military Society of the War of 1812 and Veteran 
Corps of Artillery, and member of a large number 
of learned, military, religious and social organiza¬ 
tions. The College of the City of New York, Dart¬ 
mouth College, and Columbia University conferred 
upon him successively the degree of A.M. In 1875 
New York University conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D., and in 1896 Hobart College that 
of LED. 

LINCOLN, Joseph Bates, merchant, was born at 
North Cohasset, Mass., July 3, 1S36, son of Ephraim 
and Betsey (Bates) Lincoln. His first American 
ancestor, w r as Daniel Lincoln, who came from 
England to Hingham, Mass., about 1644, and the 
line of descent is traced through his son Ephraim, 
who married Mary Nichols; their son Ephraim, 
who married Lydia Marshall and their son Ephraim, 
w r ho married Lucy Lincoln, and who was the grand¬ 
father of Joseph B. Lincoln. He was educated in 
the public schools of Cohasset, and after three 
months at Comer’s Commercial College in Boston, 
he began his business career as a clerk in a Boston 
retail shoe store. Subsequently he entered the 
employ of A. Esterbrook, another shoe dealer, and 
in 1859, having formed a partnership with George 


C. Richards, under the firm name of Richards & 
Lincoln, he acquired Mr. Esterbrook’s business. 
About three years later he purchased his partner’s 
interest and * conducted the business alone until 
1866, when he formed a co-partnership with George 
A Mansfield and Edward E. Batchelder, under the 
name of George A. Mansfield A Co., and entered 
the shoe jobbing trade. Mr. Mansfield retired in 
1869 and the firm Batchelder & Lincoln con¬ 
tinued until the death of the former in 1S7S, after 
which Mr. Lincoln was the sole proprietor of the 
business. He w r as one of the first to adopt the 
principle known among shoe jobbers as the New 
England method, and his house was long recognized 
as a distinctly New’ England house. He personally 
supervised the several departments of the business 
which was thoroughly systematized. His great 
success w r as due to his faculty of gathering bright 
men about him, and of retaining the friendships 
he made. He developed 
the business from year 
to year until the annual 
sales exceeded $5,000,000, 
and as an exclusively 
jobbing business it w r as 
probably the largest in 
the W’orld. In 1891 he 
was the Democratic nomi¬ 
nee for state represen¬ 
tative in a strong Re¬ 
publican district. He 
was defeated, but in the 
following year he was 
elected, being the first 
Democrat ever sent to 
the house from this dis¬ 
trict. in the legislature 
he served on the com¬ 
mittee on mercantile af¬ 
fairs. He was one of 
the founders of the Boot 
and Shoe Club of Bos¬ 
ton, and w r as a mem¬ 
ber of the Narragansett Boot and Shoe Club, 
and the New’ England Shoe and Leather Associat ion. 
Asa man Mr. Lincoln w’as thoughtful and sagacious, 
and his personality w T as interesting and attractive. 
He was greatly interested in charitable w’ork and 
gave liberally. Hundreds of young men owe their 
start in life to his help and many concerns to-day 
on a strong financial footing owe their beginning to 
his influence and financial aid. Mr. Lincoln w r as 
married at East Boston, Nov. 1, 1860, to Annie, 
daughter of James and Elizabeth (Mclveown) 
Preston. He died in Boston, Mass., Oct. 21, 1895. 

LEACH, Frank Aleamon, director of the United 
States mint, w’as born at Auburn, N. V., Aug. 19, 
1846, son of Edwin Warren and Mary A. (Roffee) 
Leach, and a descendant of an old New r Eng¬ 
land family whose immigrant ancestor, Lawrence 
Leach, with his W’ife and three sons, settled in Salem, 
Mass., in 1629. He removed with his parents in 
1852 to California, w’here he was educated in the 
public schools, though returning in 1859 for a tw’o 
years’ course in his native city. In 1866 he be¬ 
came one of the publishers of the Napa (Cal.) 
“Reporter.” As Vallejo, situated at the mouth of 
Napa Creek, on a deep-w’ater harbor and opposite 
Mare Island, the seat of the United States navy 
yard, w r as grow’ing rapidly and seemed destined to 
rival even San Franciseo, he removed thither in 
1867 and began issuing the weekly which in 1868 
w’as changed to the “ Evening Chronicle.” In 18S6, 
seeing Oakland forging ahead, he sold the “Chron¬ 
icle” and founded the Oakland “Evening En¬ 
quirer,” w’hich he conducted successfully until 
1897. Having been appointed in that year by 
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Pres. McKinley superintendent of the U. S. branch 
mint at San Francisco, he sold out all his newspaper 
interests to devote himself to the duties of that 
position. The superintendent lias general super¬ 
vision of the refinery and coining processes of the 
mint and of the relations of the government with 
depositors of preeious metals. Although all of his 
subordinates are under bond, he is nevertheless 
held strictly responsible to the treasury for any 
losses due to errors, defaults or thefts of such sub¬ 
ordinates. He is required to make minute reports 
of all mint and assay operations, the amounts of 
metal coined and on hand, the amount and char¬ 
acter of deposits, the expenses of his office in all 
branches and his transactions with other officers 
of the mint. In these duties Mr. Leach was so 
successful that in September, 1907, Pres. Roose¬ 
velt promoted him to be director of the U. S. mint 
at Washington, D. C. The functions of this officer 
are peculiarly responsible, though closely defined 
by law. Besides super vising the operations of the 
mints and assay offices, he must gather and publish 
statistics of the annual production of the precious 
metals, procure new designs for coins (which can¬ 
not be changed oftener than once in twenty-five 
years) receive such foreign coins as come into pos¬ 
session of the treasury and fix the value of the 
foreign coinages once in three months for the bene¬ 
fit. of commerce. He remints all foreign coinage 
coming to the mint before reissuing it, and he 
may coin money for foreign governments at a 
stipulated fee,, the principal outside patrons being 
Mexico and some of the Central and South- 
American states. The annual reports of the 
director of the United States mint are of special 
value to the financiers, economists and metal 
producers of the entire world. Mr. Leach resigned 
his position in 1909, to accept, at the urgent re¬ 
quest of citizens, the presidency of the People’s 
Water Co., of Alameda and Contra Costa counties, 
Cal., one of the largest corporations of its kind on 
the Pacific coast. lie was married at Vallejo, 
Cal., Dec. 1, 1S70, to Mary Louise, daughter of 
Abraham Powell, by whom he had four sons: 
Frank, Abraham P., Edwin R., and Harry E. 
Leach. 

INSULL, Samuel, president of the Common¬ 
wealth Edison Company, of Chicago, was born in 
London, England, Nov. 11, 1S59, son of Samuel 
and Emma (Shaw) Insull. His father was promi¬ 
nent in the temperance movement in Great Britain. 
Young Insull was well educated in private schools 
at Reading and Oxford, England. In 1S7S he 
became private secretary to C'ol. George E. Gouraud, 
the London representative of Thomas A. Edison, 
and at that time engaged in organizing the tele¬ 
phone business in England. In 1SS1 he was sent 
for by Edison to accept a similar position with 
him in America. lie became a naturalized Amer¬ 
ican citizen in 189G in order to vote for McKinley, 
and for eleven years he had entire charge of all 
of Mr. Edison’s personal and business affairs. He 
became an executive officer of many of the Edison 
corporations, including the Electric Tube Co.; the 
Edison Machine Works; the Edison Lamp Co., 
and what is now the General Electric Works at 
Schenectady. Besides participating actively in the 
development of these corporat ions, he also held 
various positions in the directorates. In 1SS9 the 
various Edison electric light companies were 
merged into the Edison General Electric Co. and in 
1S92 the latter was allied with the Thomson-Houston 
Co., under the title of the General Electrie Co., of 
which Mr. Insull became second vice-president, 
having charge of the manufacturing and selling de¬ 
partments. This position he resigned in June, 1892, 
with the express consent of Mr. Edison to go to 


Chicago and accept the position of president of the 
Chicago Edison Co. Incandescent lighting and the 
use of power from a distribution plant was then in 
its infancy in the West. The Chicago Edison Co. 
was a development of the Western Edison Light 
Co. which was incorporated in 1S82 for 8500,000, 
with the late Anson integer as president, and which 
operated under a franchise granted for the instal¬ 
lation of electric lighting machinery under the 
Edison patents in the states of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Iowa. In March, 18S7, the Western Edison 
Light Co. was succeeded by the Chicago Edison 
Co. which operated in Cook county under a fran¬ 
chise granted by the Edison Electric Light Co. for 
the purpose of distributing power from a central 
station. The growth of the business since he took 
the presidency has been over fifty-fold. In 1897 
a franchise was granted to the Commonwealth 
Electric Co. by the city council of Chicago to lay 
mains within the city of Chicago for a period of 
fifty years, and in 1S9S Mr. Insull formed the 
Commonwealth Electric Co. of which he is presi¬ 
dent. This company acquired control of the 
People’s Electric Light & Power Co.; Mutual 
Electric Light Co.; Hyde Park Thomson-Houston 
Light Co.; Hyde Park'Electric Light & Power Co.; 



Englewood Light Co.; West Chicago Light & 
Power Co.; Western Light & Power Co.; and 
Edgewater Light A Power Co. In 1S9S he intro¬ 
duced into Chicago and, in fact, into America, the 
Wright-Deinand system of measuring electrie 
power. As the franchise under which the Chicago 
Edison Co. operated was granted for only twenty- 
five years and would have expired in 1910, that 
company was consolidated with the Common¬ 
wealth Electric Co. in 190S under the title of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. This new f company, 
incorporated for S‘10,000,000, is one of the largest 
of its kind in the world. It furnishes a greater 
power than any other plant, viz., 225,000 horse¬ 
power, which is used not only for fighting but for 
manufacturing plants, office buildings, traction and 
light purposes. The cost of electrie lighting under 
Mr. Insull’s direction in Chicago has decreased 
relatively from I cent per 16 c.-p. lamp per hour to 
cent per 16 c.-p. per hour. Mr. Insull also or¬ 
ganized and is president of the North Shore Elec¬ 
tric Co., which controls the light and power business 
in Waukegan, Highland Park, Evanston, May- 
wood, La Grange, Chicago Heights, and Blue 
Island. The possibilities of the electric power 
business under the control of Mr. Insull in north¬ 
eastern Illinois are impossible to estimate. It is 
his desire to furnish traction power to all surface 
and elevated railroads in Chicago and district. In 
all of this he lias been and is the all-dominant 
figure. While he acquired much technical knowl¬ 
edge through his association with Mr. Edison, his 
success has been mainly due to his own personal 
ability as a financier and organizer. Mr. Insull is 
a member of the American Institute of Electrical 
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Engineers, the British Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the National Civic Federation, the Met¬ 
ropolitan, Union League, Lawyers’, and Engineers' 
elubs of New York, and the Chicago and Chicago 
Athletic clubs of Chicago, lie has a large country 
estate of over S50 acres at Libertyville, Ill. lie 
was married, May 24, IS99, to Miss Margaret 
Anna Bird of New York city, and has one son, 
Samuel Insull 3rd. 

PEARSON, John James, jurist, was born near 
Darby, Delaware co., Pa., Oct. 25, 1800, son of 
Bevan and Ann (Warner) Pearson, and grandson 
of Judge John and Anne (Bevan) Pearson. After 
a public school education, he took up the study 
of law at Mercer, Pa., under lion. John Banks; 
was admitted to the bar in 1822, and began to 
practice at Franklin, Venango county. After the 
fashion of these early days he rode the circuit 
through many counties with his brother lawyers, 
and aequired a wide practice, being peculiarly 
skilled in the trial of land 
titles. When John Banks, 
who was a member of con¬ 
gress, resigned his seat in 1S35, 
Mr. Pearson became his suc¬ 
cessor, serving during the 
second ses ion of the 24th 
eongress. He was a member 
of the state senate in 1837- 
41, and served as chairman 
of the judiciary committee. 
In 1849 he was appointed 
judge of the 12th judicial 
district of Pennsylvania then 
composed of the counties of 
Dauphin and Lebanon, and 
removed to Harrisburg. He 
presided over the courts of 
both counties until the lion. R. M Henderson 
was elected additional law judge and relieved 
him in large part of the judicial work in 
Lebanon county. Judge Pearson’s appointment 
was for life during good behavior, but according to 
the new constitution of 1850, the ofhee was made 
elective and in 1S51 he was elected piesident judge 
by the votes of both parties. In 1861 and 1871 
he was reelected without opposition, and in 1881 
he refused a third nomination. In January, 1882, 
he retired from the bench, but not from practice, 
for he appeared in the district court in the same 
year as one of the attorneys of the Standard Oil 
Co., in its tax litigation with the commonwealth, 
and helped to represent his client in its appeal to 
the supreme court. Beginning with 1S49 ami 
ending with 1SS2 the supreme court reviewed 153 
of Judge Pearson’s opinions in cases which arose 
in the 12th district, and many other opinions de¬ 
livered by him in cases which he heard and decided 
in other districts. Of those from the 12th district 
110 were affirmed. His decisions were published 
by his son William (2 vols., 1879-80). Learned in 
law, quick and keen in his perceptions, dignified yet 
eourteous in his association with other members of 
the bar, impartial and nonpartisan, indulgent and 
considerate in his treatment of young attorneys, he 
honored every position he held Judge Pearson 
was married Oct. 13, 1837, to Ellen, only daughter 
of Gen. Samuel Hays of Venango county, and 
he had one son, Alfred, and two daughters, Mary 
and Anna, who died in their youth. He was again 
married, July 12, 1842, to Mary Harris, daughter of 
Joseph Briggs of Silvers’ Spring, Pa., and great- 
granddaughter of John Harris, the founder of Har¬ 
risburg. Their children were Edward, Caroline, 
Jufia, Ellen, William, and Mary Harris. Judge 
Pearson died in Harrisburg, Pa., May 30, 1SSS. 


PEARSON, William, lawyer, was born in Harris¬ 
burg, Pa., Aug. 9, 1854, son of John J. and Mary 
Harris (Briggs) Pearson. His father was for 
thirty-three years president-judge of the twelfth 
judicial district of Pennsylvania. lie received his 
primary education at private schools in Harris¬ 
burg and the Harrisburg academy. He entered 
Princeton in the class of 1876, but was not grad¬ 
uated, leaving to take up the study of law under 
his father, lie was admitted to the bar in 1S76. 
He was appointed prothonotary of the middle 
district of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, 
Jan. I, 1882, and became prothonotary of the 
Harrisburg district of the superior court under the 
provision of t he act of assembly of 1895 creating 
that court. These offices lie still holds. Mr.' Pear¬ 
son has always been a Republican in politics. He 
is a member of the Dauphin county bar association 
and of the Historical Society of that county; and 
of the Harrisburg count ry club. lie is the editor of 
“Pearson’s Reports,” being the decisions of his 
father, from 1S50 to 1SS0 (2 vols., 1879-80), and 
also wrote a treatise entitled ‘ Pearson’s Supreme 
Court Practice” (1SS4). 

BENNETT, John Emory, soldier and jurist, 
was born at East Bethany, Genesee co., N. Y., 
March IS, 1S33, son of Charles W. and Alice 
(Holden) Bennett. His father was a clergyman 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. He was 
graduated at Genesee College, Lima, N. \ ., in 
1853, and then entered a dry goods house in Cleve¬ 
land, O., as a clerk. In 1855 he removed to 
Morrison, 111., where he engaged in the dry goods 
business, subsequently building a hotel and also 
serving as postmaster. When the civil war began 
he assisted in raising the 13th, 24th, and 75th 
Illinois reigments, and was lieutenant-colonel of 
the last. In the last year of the war he commanded 
the 3d brigade of the 1st division of the army of 
the Cumberland, lie took part in twenty-two en¬ 
gagements, includingChicainanga, Missionary Ridge 
and Atlanta, and was promoted brevet brigadier- 
general. Soon after the war closed he entered the 
regular army and was judge-advocate of the district 
including Arkansas and Mississippi during the re¬ 
construction period. This position lie resigned to 
become judge of the first Arkansas circuit, and upon 
the expiration of his term lie was placed on the 
supreme bench. Meanwhile he had discovered a 
process of extracting cotton-seed oil, anti at the end 
of his term he turned his attention to its manufac¬ 
ture, erecting large mills at Helena. Having sold out 
in 1SS3, Judge Bennett removed to South Dakota, 
settling near Clark. Here he engaged in farming, 
but took an active part in public matters as leader 
of the Republican party. In 1SS8 lie was elected 
state attorney for Clark county, and in 1SS9 a mem¬ 
ber of the supreme court of the state, serving by 
reelect ion until his death and presiding over that 
body during 1892-93. lie was a man of in¬ 
domitable energy, lofty purpose, breadth of mind, 
and generous nature. He was a member oi the 
order of Free Masons, the Odd Fellows, the Knights 
Templar and the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Judge Bennett was married at Bethany, N. Y., 
Apr 5, 1854, to Marion L., daughter of Reuben 
Kendall, of Le Roy, A Y., and had a son, Eugene 
M. Bennett. Judge Bennett’s death occurred at 
Pierre, S. D., Dec. 31, 1893. 

NOYES, Daniel Rogers, merchant, was born at 
Lyme, Conn., Nov. 10, 1S36, son of Daniel R. and 
Phoebe Griffin (Lord) Noyes. His father, a mer¬ 
chant, served as lieutenant-colonel in the war of 
1812, and his maternal grandmother, Eve Dorr 
Griffin, was a sister of Edward Dorr Griffin, D.D., 
president of Williams College. The first of the 
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family in America was .Tames Noyes, a native of 
Clioulderston, Wiltshire, England, who emigrated to 
Massachusetts in 1634, and was. minister of the 
church at Newbury from 1635 until his death. By 
his wife Sarah Brown, he had a son, James, and 
the descent is traced through this son anti his w r ife 
Dorothy Stanton; their son, 
Thomas, and his wife Eliza¬ 
beth Sanford; their son, Jo¬ 
seph, and his wife Barbara 
Wells; and their son, Thomas, 
and his wife Lydia Rogers. 
Daniel R. Noyes was, to use 
his own words, “an under¬ 
graduate in the school of 
experience,” having attended 
academies and high schools 
only. He removed to New 
York city in IS54 and was 
engaged in business there 
until 1861, when he enlisted in 
the 22nd regiment, New York 
state national guard. Upon 
the expiration of his term of 
service he returned to New York 
and entered a bank. The failure 
of his health compelled him to 
give up business, and several years were spent in 
travel in this country and Europe. Mr. Noyes 
settled in St. Paul, Minn., in the winter of 1868-69 
and there took up the wholesale drug business. A. 
M. Pett became his partner in 1SG7 (Mr. Noyes* 
1) rot her soon joining them) under the firm name of 
Noyes, Pett & Co. In I860 Mr. Pett retired and the 
name was changed to Noyes Brothers. In 1870 
Edward II. Cutler became a partner, and since that 
time it has been and continues as Noyes Brothers 
A Cutler. The house of which Mr. Noyes is the 
head has developed from comparatively . small 
beginnings into the leading one in its line in the 
Northwest, and one of the largest in the United 
States. Mr. Noyes never sought or . accepted 
political preferment, but not many citizens of 
Minnesota, if any, were more closely identified 
with its development along educational, religious, 
and philanthropic as well as business lines. He 
was a trustee of Carleton College for thirty-two 
years, and was a regent of the University of Minne¬ 
sota. He was the founder of the General Relief 
Society of St. Paul and served as its president, and 
for many years has been president of the Minne¬ 
sota State Society for the Prevention of Cruelty, 
now the State Bureau for Child and Animal Protec¬ 
tion. He was one of the incorporators of the New 
National Red Cross Society; was a member of the 
creed revision committee of the Presbyterian church 
and vice-moderator of its general assembly of 1902; 
was vice-president of the American Humane Society, 
and of the American Sunday School Union; was 
president of the National Wholesale Druggists* 
Associat ion in 1SS6-87, and a director of the Equit¬ 
able Life Assurance Society of New York city for 
about ten years; and was president of the St. Paul 
Chamber of Commerce and the St. Paul Jobbers* 
Union. Mr. Noyes was a member of the National 
Geographic and Historical societies, the Amer¬ 
ican Social Science Association; the Century Club 
of New York city; the Minnesota, and Town and 
Country clubs of St. Paul; and was an cider and 
active member of the House of Hope (Presbyterian) 
Church. lie was the author of occasional articles 
on sociological and other topics, and delivered a 
number of addresses on matters of public interest. 
He was married in New York city, Dec. 4. 1866, to 
Helen A., daughter of Wintlirop Sargent Gilman, a 
prominent banker and philanthropist, and had 
five children, Helen Gilman, wife of Prof. William 



Adams Brown, of Union Theological Seminary; 
Winthrop Sargent; Evelyn McCurdy, wife of 
Rollin S. Saltus, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y.; Caroline L., 
wife of Thatcher M. Brown, of New York; and D. 
Raymond Noyes. lie died in St. Paul, Minn., 
April 13, 1908. 

OLDHAM, William Fitzjames, M. E. bishop, 
was born in Bangalore, South India, Dec. 15, 1854, 
son of James Oldham, a British army officer in 
the service of the East India Company. His an¬ 
cestors on his father’s side had been for many 
generations military men or members of the British 
navy or merchant marine. The son received his 
primary and business education in India, and was 
first employed as a government surveyor. While 
so engaged lie entered, through curiosity, a re¬ 
ligious meeting where he heard direct incisive 
preaching which led him to become an earnest 
Methodist Christian and to fit himself for the 
gospel ministry in that church. To that end he 
eame to America in 1879 and attended Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. Here he was obliged to 
earn the money to maintain himself, and the next 
year he was joined by his young wife. In two 
years they both entered Boston University, where 
he was graduated in the class of 1883. His wife 
being unable, by reason of ill health, to complete 
the course, spent a term at Mount Holyoke Sem¬ 
inary, and in 1SS4 they both sailed for India to 
open a mission wherever Bishop Hurst might send 
them. He selected them to open a new foreign 
mission in Singapore, Malaysia. Here they estab¬ 
lished an Anglo-Chinese school, and while Mr. 
Oldham created the school and was superintendent 
of the Malaysia mission his wife taught in the boys* 
school, opened the work among women, and was 
the first president of the 
Woman’s Christian Temper¬ 
ance Union in that place. 

With a Mrs. Leavitt she or¬ 
ganized the work, and estab¬ 
lished a permanent mission 
among the women, America 
furnishing the money and 
Australia sending as the resi¬ 
dent missionary Miss Sophia 
Blackmore. After years of 
incessant labor they returned 
to America by way of China 
and Japan in 1890. Proceed¬ 
ing directly to Pittsburg, Pa., 

Mr. Oldham was appointed 
pastor of the Butler Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
lie had flattering offers of 
professorships in two promi¬ 
nent Methodist colleges in 
1895, and accepted that in the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, founding there the chair of missions and 
comparative religions, which he occupied until 
1900. He was a delegate to the general conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal church in 1880, and to 
the ecumenical conference at Washington, D. C., in 
1S91. In 1900 he was again elected a delegate to 
the general conference and soon after was appointed 
assistant secretary of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. In 1904 he was 
elected missionary bishop of Southern Asia and 
has retained that office to the present time. Bishop 
Oldham is an extensive contributor to Jffie religious 
press. He was married, Sept. 13, 1S75, to Marie 
Augusta Mulligan, the daughter of a British army 
officer. She was an earnest missionary and con¬ 
vert to the Methodist Episcopal church, and before 
tier husband left for America she opened and 
alone conducted a girl’s mission school at Banga¬ 
lore. 
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PIERCE, William Kasson, manufacturer and 
financier, was born at Syracuse, N. Y , May 11, 
1S51, son of Sylvester P. and Cornelia (Marsh) 
Pierce. Ills ancestors early settled in Connecticut, 
whence his grandfather, Dr. Spaulding Pierce, re¬ 
moved to Sauquoit, Oneida co , N. Y , in 1796. 

His father (q.v.), a native 
of Sauquoit, settled at Syra¬ 
cuse in 1S39, and there 
founded the Pierce, Butler 
& Pierce Manufacturing 
Co., in 1S76, of which he 
was president until his 
death. William K. Pierce 
was educated in the schools 
of Syracuse, and was gradu¬ 
ated in the scientific de¬ 
partment of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity in 1873. After two 
years spent in travel abroad, 
he began the study of law 
at Syracuse, but later 
changed his intentions and 
entered the crockery busi¬ 
ness with the firm of S. 
P. Pierce & Sons. With his 
father and his brother- 
in-law, William A. Butler, he founded the firm of 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce, manufacturers and jobbers 
in steam, gas and water supplies, and steam and 
sanitary engineers. At the end of ten years the 
business had so vastly increased that the company 
was organized as the Pierce, Butler A Pierce Manu¬ 
facturing Co., with a capital stock of $200,000. 
About 1888 he purchased a large foundry and 
machine shop at Geneva, N. Y., and organized the 
Catchpole Manufacturing Co., with a capital of 
$100,000, which was conducted with equal success 
until 1890, when the two companies were con¬ 
solidated under the name of Pierce, Butler A Pierce 
Manufacturing Co., with a capital of $600,000. 
Since this date the company has done an annual 
business of $1,000,000 and over. In addition to 
inaugurating and carrying forward this vast enter¬ 
prise, Mr Pierce has been an active and important 
factor in the electric light business of Syracuse and 
vicinity. In 1SS2 his firm obtained a franchise for 
lighting the streets of the city, which, with their 
entire plant, was subsequently consolidated with 
the present Thomson-Houston Electric Light Co. 
of Syracuse. In 18SS, as a result of his own con¬ 
ception and almost solely by his own efforts, he 
organized the Syracuse Heat and Power Co., 
capitalized at $200,000, obtaining valuable fran¬ 
chises from the city to lay wires and conduits 
through the streets. He was president of this 
company about ten years. In February, 1893, he 
incorporated the American Boiler Co., which was 
formed by the consolidation of five of his most 
important competitors, with a capital of $1,500,000. 
Three years later, on behalf of the Pierce, Butler 
& Pierce Co., he purchased the entire capital stock 
of this corporation, and united all the various 
business and manufacturing interests in his large 
factories at Syracuse, lie has been president of 
this concern since its foundation, and conducts its 
far-reaching activities through branches in all the 
important cities of the Union. Through his great 
enterprise and untiring activity, Mr. Pierce has 
earned recognition among the foremost captains of 
industry at the present day. No man has done 
more than he to develop Syracuse, and none has 
been more alert to cooperate or inaugurate move¬ 
ments looking toward an extension of its activities 
or an increase in its importance. In 1S80 he was 
appointed captain on the staff of Brig.-Gen. J. D. 
Ilawley, and in 1882 was promoted major on the 





staff of Gen. Dwight H. Bruce, 7th brigade N. G. 
N. Y. He is a member of several of the leading 
clubs of Syracuse and quite as prominent in social 
as in business affairs. He was married June 6, 
1880, to Eleanor B., daughter of Stiles M. 
Rust, of Syracuse. They have two sons and one 
daughter, William R., Harold S., and Rosamond 
Pierce. 

MOULTON, Augustus Freedom, lawyer, was 
born at Jay, Me., May 1, 1848, son of Freedom and 
Shuah Coffin (Carter) Moulton. Ilis earliest Ameri¬ 
can ancestor was William Moulton, who left his home 
in Ormsby, Norfolk co., England, in 1637, going 
first to Newburyport, Mass., and finally settling at 
Hampton, N. H. The record of descent, arranged 
by generations, is as follows: YV illiam Moulton and 
his wife Margaret Page; Robert Moulton and his wife 
Lucy Smith, Jonathan Moulton and his wife Eliza¬ 
beth Lamphrey; Capt. Daniel Moulton and his 
wife Grace Reynolds; Charles Pine Moulton and 
his wife Olive Fabvan; and Joshua Moulton and 
his wife Lydia Stone, who were the grandparents 
of Augustus F. Moulton. Capt. Daniel Moulton 
was an extensive landholder in Scarboro and during 
the revolutionary war was a member of the com¬ 
mittee of correspondence and safety. Having 
obtained the rudiments of his education from the 
town schools of Scarboro, Augustus F. Moulton 
attended in succession Gorham academy, Saco 
high school, and Westbrook seminary. He en¬ 
tered Bowdoin College in the class of 1873, and was 
graduated at the head of his class, delivering the 
oration at the commencement. As an under¬ 
graduate he won the St. Croix prize established for 
the best offhand debater. The year following 
graduation he was tutor 
in Bowdoin College. He 
then read law in Port¬ 
land with Judge William L. 

Putnam, of the United 
States court of appeals, and 
was admitted to the bar 
in 1876. Since that date 
he has been in con¬ 
tinuous and successful 
practice of his profession 
in Portland. He has 
devoted his time almost 
exclusively to the law, 
but was president of the 
Maine Mutual Accident 
Association until its con¬ 
solidation. Mr. Moulton, 
in addition to the gift of 
oratory, wields a strong " 

and ready pen. His taste runs on historical lines 
and he has furnished many interesting and valuable 
contributions to magazines and other periodicals. 
He has also published several pamphlets which have 
been widely circulated and commended. These in¬ 
clude, “Trial by Ordeal,” “The Settlement of 
Scarborough,” “Church and State in New England,” 
“ Sir Ferdinand Gorges and his Palatinate of Maine,” 
and “Genealogy of the Moulton Family.” Some 
of the more notable causes with which he has been 
connected as senior counsel are the Aaron McKenney 
will case, the Thomas J. Libby murder case, the 
Edward A. Chase murder case, the suits growing 
out of the explosion of the works of the Portland 
Gas Co. in 1900. and a number of important railroad 
cases. He has always been deeply interested in 
educational matters, and was a member of the 
school committee of Scarboro for fifteen years. He 
represented Scarboro in the Maine legislature 
during 187S-79; was mayor of the city of Deering 
(now a part of Portland) in 1S9S; and was president 
of the board of aldermen of Portland in 1900. He 
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is a member of the Cumberland, Lincoln, and Port¬ 
land clubs, the Maine Historical Soeiety, president 
of the Maine Society of Sons of the American Revo- 
tion, member of the Society of Colonial Wars, a 
prominent Mason and Knight of Pythias, as well 
as a member of several other local societies of a 
social and literary nature. lie is uumarried. 

MOSES, Charles Malcolm, was born in Limerick, 
Me., Aug. 25, 1S51. son of Abram and Mary Ann 
(Foss) Moses. His earliest American ancestor, 
George Moses, was one of three brothers who eame 
from the Isle of Wight in 1754, and settling in 
Scarboro, Me., was the progenitor of all the families 
bearing the name in that section of Maine. George 
Moses married in Searboro in 1772, Ann, daughter 
of Edward Milliken of that town, and the line of 
descent is traced through George, William and Cyrus, 
the grandfather of Charles M. Moses. Tne latter was 
educated in the public 
sehools of Biddeford, Me. 
He served as clerk in a 
hardware store in Biddeford 
for several years, and then 
became bookkeeix?r and 
paymaster in the Saco 
Waterpower Machine Co. 
one of the largest indus¬ 
trial concerns in the state 
of Maine. In 1878 he was 
eleeted mayor of Bidde¬ 
ford, being the youngest 
man to hold that office in 
the history of the city, and 
was reelected in 1S80. 
He resigned his position 
with the Saco Waterpower 
Machine Co. in March, 
1898, to accept the office of 
appraiser of customs at 
the ports of Portland and 
Falmouth. On the death of Weston F. Milliken, 
collector of the port, in January, 1900, Mr. Moses 
was appointed to fill the vacancy and was re¬ 
appointed in 1904. His administration of the 
affairs of the Portland custom house have won the 
cordial appreciation of the leading commercial men 
of the city, as well as that of the local representa¬ 
tives of the several lines of foreign stea nships, 
which make that port one of their terminal points. 
To sound judgment and unusual executive ability 
Mr. Moses adds a courteous and winning personality. 
Since 1888 he has been a member of the Republican 
State eommittcc. lie is a member of the Biddeford 
Commandery of Knights Templar. He was mar¬ 
ried in Saeo, Jan. 17, 1S72, to Lillian J., daughter 
of William II. Deering, of that city, and had one 
ehild, Katherine M n wife of Paul S. Hill. 

GIBSON, John Bannister, jurist, was bom at 

Carlisle, Pa., Nov. 8, 1780, son of Col. George Gib¬ 
son, a revolutionary soldier. After his graduation 
at Dickinson College, in 1800, he studied law; was 
admitted to the bar of Cumberland county, Pa., 
in 1803, and praetieed his profession in the counties 
of Carlisle and Beaver, and afterwards also in 
Hagerstown, Md. He represented Carlisle in the 
Pennsylvania state legislature in 1S10-11, and two 
years later was appointed judge of the 11th Penn¬ 
sylvania circuit. He became a judge of the supreme 
^ourt of the state in 1S16, and in 1S27 was made 
chief-justiee of Pennsylvania. He was again 
elected to the supreme bench in 1851 Judge 
Gibson gained renown as a Shakesperian authority, 
and in 1821 was elected a member of the American 
Philosophical Society. He received the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Pennsylvania in 1S38, 







and from Harvard in 1847. Ills wife was Sarah, 
daughter of Col. Andrew Galbraith, and their 
daughter, Annie Gibson, w r as married to William 
U. Roberts, a distinguished eivil engineer. He 
died in Philadelphia, Pa., May 3, 1853. 

VAN RENSSELAER, Marianna (Griswold), 
art eritie and author, W'as born in New r York city, 
Feb. 25, 1851, daughter of George and Lydia (Alley) 
Griswold. She received her education at home. 
She was married, in 1874, to Schuyler Van Rens¬ 
selaer, of New Brunswick, N. J. Upon the death 
of her husband she returned to New York and 
settled with her mother, Mrs. George Griswold. 
She is president of the Public Education Associa¬ 
tion of New York. Besides frequent contributions 
to periodicals on art and architecture, she has 
published the following works: “Book of American 
Figure-Pain ters” (18S6); “American Etchers” 
(18SG); “ Henry Hobson Richardson and His Works ’ 1 
(I88S); “Six Portraits; Della Robbia, Correggio” 
(1S89); “ English Cathedrals ” (1892);“ Outof Doors ” 
(1893), “One Man Who Was Content,” a novel 
(1897), and a “History of New r York in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century,” in four volumes (vol. I, 1909). 

/ 

BEAUPRE, Arthur M., diplomat, w r as bom at 
Oswego, Ill , July 29, 1853, son of Matthias and 
Sarah J. (Patrick) Beaupr£, and a descendant of 
Chevalier Francois de Beaupr£, famous in early 
Canadian history. lie was educated in the publie 
schools of Aurora, Ill., studied law T and was admitted 
to the Illinois bar and to practice in the United 
States courts in Chicago. During 1886-94 he was 
county clerk of Kane county, Ill. He was ap¬ 
pointed by Pres. McKinley secretary of the legation 
and eonsul-general at Guatemala, Oct. 7, 1897, 
serving there as eharg6 d’affaires from Dec. 9, 1897, 
to Jan. 24, 1898; and from Feb. 12, 1899, to April 
5, 1S99. On Oet. 27 of the same year he was ap¬ 
pointed secretary of the legation and consul-general 
at Bogota, Colombia, where he served as eharg6 
d’affaires from Sept. 23, 1900, to Jan. 28, 1901; 
and from March 17, 1902, to July 22, 1902. Ap¬ 
pointed by Pres. Roosevelt envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Colombia on Feb. 
12, 1903, he served as such during the pendency of 
the Panama canal treaty before the Colombian 
eongress, receiving the highest praise from Amer¬ 
ican publie officials for these services. When, 
during January and February, 1904, the United 
States senate considered the question of the Panama 
eanal treaty, Mr. BeaupnCs part in the negotiations 
w T as favorably commented upon by many of the 
leading senators. It was said that but for Mr. 
Beaupr£'s energetie and effective intervention, the 
present arrangement with the republic of Panama 
w T ould have been impossible. On March 17, 1904, 
he w r as appointed envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the Argentine Republic, and on 
April 2, 1908, was transferred to the more im¬ 
portant post of envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the Netherlands and Luxem¬ 
burg, succeeding Dr. David Jayne Hill. He is a 
member of the administrative council of the perma¬ 
nent court of arbitration at The Hague. Mr. 
Beauprt? was married at De Kalb, 111., Oct. 20, 
18S0, to Mary F., daughter of Hon. Charles W. 
Marsh, and has one daughter, Beatrice, wffie of 
Spencer S. Dickson, a British consular offieer. 

BOARDMAN, Waldo Elias, dental surgeon, 
w T as born at Saco, Me., Sept. 1, 1851, son of Elias 
and Sarah Hartshorn (Hopkins) Boardman, and 
a descendant of William Bordman, who came over 
from Cambridge, England, settling in Cambridge, 
Mass., in 163S. He received his education in the 
publie sehools of his native towm and a private 
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school in Portland, Me., and subsequently in the 
medical and dental schools of Harvard Univerity, 
which he entered in 1883 and where he was graduated 
D.M.l). in 1886. Previously, however, in 1SG9, he 
engaged in business with his father who was estab¬ 
lished in the boot and shoe business at Saco. Two 
years later the son went to Boston and there 
engaged in the profession of patent solicitor and 
counsel in patent causes, to which he closely 
applied himself for nearly seven years, when his 
health gave way, and he was forced to seek re¬ 
covery in four years of travel and open-air life. 
At the end of this period he became associated in 
the publication of a weekly trade journal in New 
York city, and after selling his interest in this 
enterprise entered the drug business and subse¬ 
quently the confectionary business, retiring from 
this in 1883, in which year he began his medical 
and dental studies at Harvard. He entered upon 
the practice of his new profession in 1886 at Boston, 
Mass. In 1890 he was appointed instructor in the 
dental department at Harvard University, being re¬ 
appointed each year to 1900. In 1S91 he was 
appointed curator of the Dental Museum at Har¬ 
vard for an indefinite period, and librarian in 1S97, 
also for an indefinite period. In 1S99 he was 
appointed a member of the administrative board, in 
which capacity he is still serving. He has been the 
editor of the “Quinquennial Catalogue” since its 
first edition, published in 1897. Dr. Boardinan 
was a member of the World's Columbian Dental 
Congress at Chicago, Ill., in 1893, and a member 
of its finance committee in the state of Massachu¬ 
setts, and was honorary chairman of the general 
committee for the state of Massachusetts of the 
Lewis* and Clark Dental Congress, Portland, Ore., 
in 1905, being also the honorary president of this 
congress and a member of various committees of 
the Fourth International Dental Congress, St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1904. He is a member of the 
Dental Protective Association of the United States, 
the American Academy of Dental Science, the 
Interstate Dental Fraternity, the FtkKration Den- 
taire Internationale, life member of the Harvard 
Dental Alumni Association, and associate member 
of the New York Institute of Stomatology. He has 
been an active member of the Massachusetts Dental 
Society since 1SS7, acting as its president during 
1900-07, president of the Northwestern Dental 
Association, 1899-1900, and of the Harvard Odon- 
tological Society in 1890-97. He is also a member 
of the National Dental Association, of which he 
was eleeted the president for 1904-05, the Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association, and various clubs and 
civic organizations. Dr. Boardman was married 
at Boston, Mass., June 15, 1882, to Margaret 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Brown. 

BOSTWICK, Arthur Elmore, librarian, was 
born at Litchfield, Conn., March 8, 1860, son of 
David Elmore and Adelaide (McKinley) Bostwick, 
and a direct descendant of Arthur Bostock, of 
Tarporley, Cheshire, England, who came to 
America about 1641, and settled at Stratford, 
Conn. His wife was Jane Whittell, and from 
them the line of descent is traced through their 
son John, who married Mary Brinsmead; their son 
John, who married Abigail Walker; their son John, 
who married Mary Bushnell; their son Benajah, 
who married Hannah Fisk; their son David, who 
married Hannah Hill; their son Joel, who married 
Nancy Stone, and was the grandfather of the sub¬ 
ject of this sketeh. The latter's father (1821-72) 
was a physician at Litchfield, Conn., and here his 
youth was spent. He was educated at Litchfield 
institute and Yale University where he was gradu¬ 
ated B.A, in 1881 and Ph.D. in 1883. He held the 





Silliman fellowship in physical science as its first 
incumbent in 1S81-S4, and acted as substitute 
instructor and proctor Owing 18S3-84. In the 
latter year he became teacher in the high school 
of Montclair, N. J., resigning in 18S6 to become one 
of the editorial staff of Appleton’s “Cyclopedia of 
American Biography,” on which he continued to 
1888. He then engaged in general literary work; 
was assistant editor of “The Forum” (1890-92); 
was associate editor of the “Standard Dictionary” 
and office expert, in physics (1892-94), since 1893 
acting also as editor of the science department 
of the “Literary Digest.” In 1895 he beeame chief 
librarian of the New York free circulating library, 
and from this time on his chief attention has been 
given to library work. During 1899-1901 he was 
librarian of the Brooklyn public library and in the 
latter year became the chief of the circulation de¬ 
part inent of the New York public library, which 
position he holds at the present 
time. Here he has charge of 
the various branches of the 
library, constituting the largest 
circulating library in the world. 

In 1909 there were forty-one 
branches having a circulation 
of over six and a half million 
volumes a year and a library 
force of over four hundred 
people. The development of 
this work has been aided great ly 
by the generous grants of the 
city government and by the 
large donation in 1901 of $5,- 
200,000 by Andrew Carnegie, 
for the erection of branch build¬ 
ings. Among the features in- 
t reduced during Mr. Best .wick’s 
administration are the travel- 
libraries, the children's 


ing 

libraries, the establishment of 
cooperation with the public schools, and the provision 
of books in foreign languages for our adult immigrant 
population. Dr. Bostwick was president of the New 
York Library Club in 1897-99 and 190S-09, of the 
Long Island Library Club 1900-01, the New York 
State Library Association 1902-03, vice-president of 
the New Jersey Library Association lS99-1901,and a 
member of the American Library Association, of 
which he served as president in 1907-08. He is a 
memberof the advisory commit tee of the Public Edu¬ 
cation Associat ion, direct or of the People’s Universit y 
Extension Society, and a member of the university 
council of the New York State University since 1904. 
lie is also a memberof the Authors'and Delta Kappa 
Epsilon clubs, a fellow of the American Library Insti¬ 
tute, and its president in 1909, and was a delegate to 
the copyright conference in 1905-06. He is the joint 
author with John D. Champlin of “ Young Folks' Cy¬ 
clopedia of Games and Sports” (1S90), has written 
numerous sketches in various cyclopedias, and is a 
contributor to current literature on physical science 
and library economy. He was married at Carmel, 
N. Y., June 23, 1S85, to Lucy, daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Rollin A. Sawyer, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
who after retirement from active work was for 
some time an editorial contributor to “The Evan¬ 
gelist” and professor in the German Theological Semi¬ 
nary, of Newark, N. J. They have three children, 
Andrew Linn, Esther, and Elmore McNeill Bost wick. 


A (3. 


BALDWIN, Frank Dwight, soldier, was born 
in Washtenaw county, Mich., June 26, 1842, son 
of Francis Leonard and Betsey Ann (Richards) 
Baldwin. His first American ancestor was Joseph 
Baldwin, son of Richard Baldwin of Chelsbury, 
Bucks co., Eng., who came to America in 1639 and 
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settlod at Milford, Conn., and the line of descent is 
traced through his son Jonathan, who married 
Hannah Ward; their son Ezra, who married Ruth 
Curtis; their son Ebenezer, who married Lois 
Wet more; their son Samuel, who married Lucy 
Leonard, and their son Leonard, who married Ar- 
villa Car, and who was Gen. Baldwin’s grandfather. 
Frank D. Baldwin received a public school educa¬ 
tion, completing his studies at Hillsdale College 
in Michigan. lie was not graduated owing to the 
outbreak of the civil war, but on June 15, 1904, 
Hillsdale College conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. in recognition of his military attainments. 
In September, lS61,he enlisted as second lieutenant 
of the Michigan horse guards in the volunteer 
army, becoming first lieutenant of the 19th Mich¬ 
igan volunteers in 1862. His first engagement 
was at Brentwood, Tenn., March 25, 1865, when 
the command was captured by Gen. Forrest. He 
was exchanged, Oct. 5, 1863, 
and while his company was 
guarding a railroad bridge 
three miles south of Mur¬ 
freesboro, lie was again cap¬ 
tured by Gen. Wheeler, but 
set at liberty the same day. 
During the winter of 1S63- 
64 he was in command of 
scouting parties in the vi¬ 
cinity of McMinnville, Tenn., 
encountering guerilla bands 
many times. He was pro¬ 
moted captain, Jan.23,1864, 
and in that year his regiment 
formed a part of Sherman’s 
army on its campaign through 
Tennessee, Georgia, the Car- 
olinas and Virginia. In this 
campaign he took part in the 
battles of Resaca, Cassville, 
Dallas, Alt* H>na Hills, Kene- 
saw Mountain, Culps Farm, 
Peach Tree Creek, the sieges of Atlanta and Savan¬ 
nah, the capture of Columbia, the battle of Golds¬ 
boro, and in the occupation of Raleigh, N. C. 
lie was awarded a medal of honor “for distin¬ 
guished bravery in the battle of Peach Tree Creek, 
Georgia, July 20, 1864, while serving as captain 
19th Michigan infantry,” having “led his company 
in a countercharge, under a galling fire, ahead of his 
own men and singly entered the enemy’s line, cap¬ 
turing and bringing back two commissioned offi¬ 
cers, fully armed, besides a guidon of a Georgia 
regiment.” He was mustered out of the volunteer 
army, June 10, 1865, and was appointed to the 
regular service Feb. 23, 1866, as second lieutenant 
of the 19th United States infantry, and was en¬ 
gaged in various capacities in the western states, 
taking part in Gen. Miles’s campaign against the 
Indians 1874 75. lie was awarded a second medal 
of honor for distinguished gallantry in action against 
the Indians on McClellan’s Creek, Tex., Nov. 8, 
1874, having “rescued, with two companies, two 
white girls, Adelaide and Julia Germaine, by a vol¬ 
unteer attack upon the Indians whose superior 
numbers and strong position would have warranted 
delay for reinforcements, but which delay would 
have permitted the Indians to escape and kill their 
captives.” Immediately after the Custer mas¬ 
sacre, he accompanied his regiment to the Yellow¬ 
stone country, and participated in all the move¬ 
ments of the troops under Gen. Miles against the 
hostile Indians occupying that region until 1880. 
lie was promoted captain March 20, 1879, and was 
brevetted captain, Feb. 27, 1890, for gallantry in 
action against Indians in Texas, and brevetted 
major for his gallantry and successful attack on 



the Indian chief Sitting Bull’s camp on Red Water 
river in Montana, Dec. 18, 1S76. In November, 
1890, was ordered from Texas to the scene of In¬ 
dian hostilities near Pine Ridge Agency, S. D., 
where he was on duty as inspector general until 
the final surrender of the Indians in June, 1891. 
lie was inspector of small arms at Chicago, 111. 
1S91 94 ; was Indian agent at Anadarko, Okla. 
1894-98, and was inspector-general with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonal of volunteers during the Span¬ 
ish-American war, 1898-99, when at Ills own request 
he was relieved to join his regiment in the Philip¬ 
pine islands. Upon his arrival at Cavite he as¬ 
sumed command of the 4th United States infantry 
to which he had been assigned as lieutenant -colonel. 
He was constantly engaged in operations against 
the Philippine insurgents in Cavite and adjoining 
provinces, which forced the surrender of Lieut.- 
Gen. Trias with several him tiered of his followers, 
fully armed and equipped, lie was promoted to 
colonel, July 26, 1901, and assigned to the 27th 
infantry. In 1902 he organized and commanded 
the Lake Lanao (island of Mindanao) expedition, 
composed of parts of the 27th and 17th infantry, 
25th mountain battery and detachments of the 
engineer and signal corps. This command was 
engaged in operations against the Moros. It was 
the first body of civilized troops that ever success¬ 
fully reached the south shore of Lake Lanao. The 
campaign terminated in the utter defeat and cap¬ 
ture of the strongholds of the Moros in the battle 
of Bayan, May 2 and 3, 1902, with loss to the Am¬ 
ericans of fifty-one killed and wounded, and of the 
Moros, three hundred or more killed. Col. Baldwin 
was promoted June 9, 1902, to be brigadier-gen¬ 
eral. Owing to illness he was obliged to leave the 
field of active operations. As commander of the 
department of the Yisayas, he continued in the 
Philippine islands unt il Feb. 22, 1903, when he was 
relieved from further duty there and assigned to 
the command of the department of the Colorado, 
with headquarters at Denver. He was assigned to 
the command of the southwest division in April, 
1905, with headquarters at Oklahoma City, where 
he remained until his retirement, on June 26, 1900. 
Gen. Baldwin was married Jan. 10, 1867, at North- 
ville, Mich., to Alice, daughter of Dr. Thomas 
Blackwood, and had one daughter, Juanita Baldwin. 

ANDREWS, Clement Walker, librarian, was 
lx)rn at Salem, Mass., Jan. 13, 1S5S, son of Joseph 
and Judith (Walker) Andrews. His father was a 
banker and merchant, at one time engaged in the 
East India trade, for two years mayor of Salem, and 
for several years beefore and during the civil war a 
brigadier-general in the Massachusetts volunteer 
militia. His mother has been prominent in philan- 
thropical work, especially as chairman of the 
executive committee of the American Ramabai 
Association. He was educated at the Boston Latin 
School and at Harvard College, where he was 
graduated A.B. in 1879 and A.M. in 1SS0. In the 
latter part of his college course he gave special 
attention to the study of chemistry, and was gradu¬ 
ated with honor in "the subject. After two years 
in the laboratory of the manufacturers of Carters’ 
inks, he entered the service of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 18S3, first as assistant 
in organic chemistry, and a year later as instructor, 
and soon afterwards was placed in charge of the 
William Ripley Nichols chemical library. In 
18SS he served as scientific member of a commission 
appointed by the United States treasury depart¬ 
ment to investigate the methods in use at certain 
ports in determining duties on sugar, and in 1891- 
92 he had full charge of the laboratory work in 
organic chemistry. Gradually, how T ever, library 
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and bibliographical work took more and more of 
his time and attention. In 1889 he was appointed 
librarian of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, and. with the cooperation of the faculty 
he systematized the work of the previously inde¬ 
pendent departmental libraries. In 1892 he was 
elected secretary of the Society of Arts and ap¬ 
pointed editor of its publication, the ‘‘Technology 
Quarterly.” In 1895 Mr. Andrews was appointed 
librarian of the newly established John Crerar 
library of Chicago, and has held this position to 
the present time. The scope of this library as a 
reference library of scientific and technical litera¬ 
ture made his training and experience of special 
value in carrying out the plans of the directors. 
Under his administration a staff of fifty assistants 
has been organized, temporary quarters capable of 
accommodating nearly 200 readers and 200,000 
volumes have been fitted up, and in fourteen years 
250,000 volumes and 70,000 pamphlets have been 
accumulated. Mr. Andrew r ’s services outside his 
library work have been confined to the American 
Library Association. Besides considerable com¬ 
mittee service he was counselor nine years, vice- 
president two years, and president in 1907. Ilis 
published writings consist of a few periodical 
articles on chemical and library subjects and of his 
reports as librarian, and he has edited a “List of 
Serials in Public Libraries of Uhicago and Evans¬ 
ton” and supplements, a work covering some 
12,000 titles. Mr. Andrews is unmarried. 

LANE, Levi Cooper /surgeon, was born on a farm 
near Cincinnati, ()., May 9, 1830, son of Ira and 
Hannah (Cooper) Lane, and grandson of Jesse and 
Hannah (Huddeston) Lane. His early education 
was chiefly acquired in private. At the age of 
sixteen he taught in the district schools of Butler 
county, and later he attended Farmer’s College, 
and Union College and, although he did not take a 
full course, he subsequently received the degree of 
A.M. and the honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
latter. He studied medicine with his uncles, Drs. 
Esaias and Elias S. Cooper, and w T as graduated at 
the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
1851. In the same year he was 
appointed an interne at the 
New York state hospital, and 
four years later became assist¬ 
ant surgeon in the United 
States navy. He pursued his 
studies in medicine and surgery 
with unremitting vigor while 
in the navy, and on one of 
his voyages to Europe he ob¬ 
tained a furlough and took 
a course at the university 
of Gottingen. In 1801, hav¬ 
ing resigned from the navy, 
he joined his uncle, Dr. Elias 
S. Cooper, who had organized 
the first medical school on the 
Pacific coast, in San Francisco, 
Cal. Dr. Lane taught in this 
school and became thoroughly 
identified in spirit and action with his uncle’s work 
until the latter’s death in 1802. Early hi 1875, to 
further increase his medical knowiedge, he visited 
London, Edinburgh, Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, and 
after two years’ study received the degrees of 
M R.C.S., England, and M I), gumma cum honore , 
Berlin. On his return to San Franeisco he resusci¬ 
tated the institution organized by his uncle, and 
in 1888 lie founded its successor, Cooper Medieal 
College. The buildings he erected from his earnings 
in his practice which with subsequent endowments 
approximated 8500,000. lie built as an addition 



Lane Hall, a large auditorium with laboratories and 
class rooms, and also the Lane hospital, the latter 
building being opened to the public in 1894. He 
also founded a yearly course of instruction, the 
Lane course of medieal lectures, to be given by some 
eminent authority annually selected tor his ability 
in some department of medical science. His last 
years w^ere devoted to the w’ork of Lane hospital 
and Cooper Medieal College. His methods were 
simple and direct with clear-cut precision in 
everything. He devised many original opera¬ 
tions in surgery, ahvays seeking the best ways 
of perfecting the surgeon’s art. In 1870 he 
was married to Pauline C. Sampson, of Massa¬ 
chusetts, and died childless at San Francisco 
Feb. IS, 1902. 

ELLINWOOD, Charles Norman, physician, 
was born at Cambridge, LaMoille co., Vt., Apr. 
12, 1836, son of Thomas and 
Alice Maria (Lathrop) Ellin- 
wood, grandson of Ralph 
Ellinw’ood, and descendant 
of Ralph Ellinw'ood, born in 
Wales, w ho emigrated from 
England to America in the 
“True Love” about 1638, 
landing at Salem, Mass. 

His father w r as a manufac¬ 
turer of woolen cloths at 
Cambridge, Vt., where he 
owmed mills. The son 
passed his boyhood at 
Cambridge, Vt., at Alien- 
burg, and at Stamford, 

Canada. In 1850, his 
mother having died, he 
removed to Chicago, Ill., 
and there with private 
tutors and at the Hatha- ^ 

way Academy, completed Ins elementary course. 
He then entered Rush Medical College and was 
graduated M.D. in 1S58. During 1860-62 he 
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continued his medical education in the Ecole de 
Medicine in Paris, and worked in the French hos¬ 
pitals, taking special eourses, and returning home 
after the outbreak of the civil war. In September, 
1S62, he was appointed surgeon to the 74th Illinois 
volunteer infantry, and served with the army of 
the Cumberland and the army of the Ohio, partic¬ 
ipating in the battles of Perryville, and Bowling 
Green, Ky., Stone river, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Nashville, Franklin and Lookout Moun¬ 
tain. On the summit of Lookout Mountain he 
established a hospital, w r here, as surgeon in chief 
with thirty assistants, he had charge of 1500 siek 
and wounded. He w T as at Atlanta during the 
siege and capture of that city. He was brigade- 
surgeon and in charge of field division hospital in 
the East Tennessee campaign; then returned to 
Nashville, w’herc he continued in hospital service 
until the war ended. After practicing in Chicago 
for a year, Dr. Ellinw r ood removed to San Francisco, 
and w r as appointed pro fessor of physiology in the 
Medical College of the Pacific, which in 1881 be¬ 
came Cooper Medieal College. Subsequently, he 
filled the chair of clinical surgery in that institu¬ 
tion, wdth service at the City and County Hospital. 
He located, and in 1873 erected, the Marine Hospital 
on the Presidio reservation, and served there for 
nine years as surgeon in charge. Having become 
identified wdth the organization and development of 
Cooper Medical College and its Lane Hospital, he 
succeeded its founder, Dr. Levi Cooper Lane, upon 
his death in 1902, as its president. In 1879, wdiile 
in charge of the U. S. Marine Hospital Service in 
New York, he received from the war department 
the transfer and possession of Bedloe’s Island, for 
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the treasury department, and opened there and 
conducted the first U. 8. Marine Hospital in the 
port of New York. Dr. Ellinwood was appointed 
Regent of the University of California in 1901. 
The degree of LL.D, was conferred on him by 
Rutgers College, New Jersey, in 1903. Dr. Ellin¬ 
wood delivered lectures up to 1900, and was a con¬ 
tributor of special articles to medical journals, 
lie is a member of the county and state medical 
societies, and at one time was president of the 
former. He is also a member of the Loyal Legion 
and of other patriotic organizations. lie -was 
married in San Franeisco in 1873, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Archibald McDowell. They have one 
daughter and three sons. 

OLIVER, James Edward, educator and mathe¬ 
matician, was born in Portland, Me., July 27, 1829, 
son of James and Olivia 
(Cobb) Oliver. During his 
boyhood the family resided 
at Lynn, Mass,, where his 
early education was received. 
He was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1849 and was the 
class poet. In college lie 
came under the inspiring in¬ 
fluence of Prof. Benjamin 
Peirce, who considered him 
one of his ablest pupils. Im¬ 
mediately after graduation he 
wasappointed assistant under 
his former preceptor, in the 
nautical almanae office, then 
located in Cambridge, and 
retained his connection with 
it until 1869. In 1871 he 
was appointed assistant pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics at 
Cornell University, and in 1S73 succeeded to the 
full professorship, which he held till his death. 
With a rare genius for mathematics and devotion 
to the best culture of his students, Prof. Oliver 
not only maintained his department at a high 
level, but it is not too much to say that he made 
the university a center of mathematical influence 
for this country. As a teacher, his breadth of 
view and wealth of suggestiveness, coupled with 
a rare depth of insight and power of sustained re¬ 
search, made him the inspiration of those pupils 
fitted to cope with the higher mathematics, develop¬ 
ing at once their originality and enthusiasm. Eager 
in his love of truth and unflagging in the pursuit 
of it for its own sake, he was careless of fame, 
publishing little of the results of his studies. His 
publications consist chiefly of papers in mathe¬ 
matical journals and the transactions of scientific 
societies, also of advanced text-books on algebra 
and trigonometry of which he was joint author. 
At the time of bis death he was engaged upon a 
treatise on the theory of functions and upon another 
on non-EucIidean geometry, also upon a new 
application of mathematical methods and princi¬ 
ples to certain questions in economics. Ilis in¬ 
terests were not limited by his specialty or its 
cognate sciences; ethics and philosophy claimed 
much of liis attention, and he brought to every 
question a freshness of view, an absolute inde¬ 
pendence and freedom from bias that rarely failed 
to set it in a new light. However supported by 
traditional or contemporary authority, every 
theory was subjected to the most searching 
scrutiny. His early religious training "was in the 
Society of Friends, and he always retained his 
sympathy with their ideal spirit and life. In 
Ithaca he was an active member of the Unitariau 
church and leader of a class in the study of ethics. 



Prof. Oliver was a member of the National Academy 
and a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, the American Philosophical Society, and 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He was one of the council of the American 
Mathematical Society, and a member of the hono¬ 
rary societies of Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi 
and of the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity. He was 
married, June 28, 18S8, to Sara T., daughter of 
Robert B. Van Pet ten, who survived him. He 
died at Ithaca, N. Y., March, 27, 1895. 

MONNOT, John Eerreol, metallurgical and 
mining engineer, was born at Classon Point, West¬ 
chester eo., N. Y t May 13, 1864, son of John B. 
and Louise E. (Ponsot) Monnot. Ilis father eame 
to this country in 1821 at the age of sixteen, and 
beeame a man of means and influence. lie was 
educated entirely abroad, entering the Lyeee 
St. Louis, France at eight years of age, and sub¬ 
sequently the Polytechnic school. Later, at the 
request of the United States government, he was 
received at the Ecole Nationale Sup^rieure des 
Mines de Paris, where he "was graduated in 18SS as 
metallurgical and mining engineer. After spending 
three years in mining and metallurgical establish¬ 
ments in France, Belgium, and Germany, to com¬ 
plete liis practical education, he beeame general 
manager of a steel foundry at Charleville, France. 
In 1893 he was retained by a group of capitalists 
to go to Caraeas, Venezuela, and report on a gold 
mine at El Chacao. Here he found the mining 
resources so great that he remained for several 
years actively engaged m exploring and working 
different mining properties; discovering very valu¬ 
able iron ore deposits on the south bank of the 
Orinoco river; also serving as consulting engineer 
for the Chacao Gold Mining Co. in Venezuela in 
1893-94, and as general manager of the Pedernales 
Asphalt Mines in 1894-95. During 1899-1901 he 
was general manager of Lo Improvisto Gold Mining 
Co. Since 1901 Mr. Monnot has been engaged in 
metallurgical researches. He has discovered differ¬ 
ent processes for welding coatings of metals, such 
as copper and silver on steel cores, for which he 
has obtained patents in all countries. The most 
valuable of these is his process for -welding copper 
to steel, the new product being called Monnot 
eopper-clad steel, and as a result copper and steel 
have been commercially welded together for the 
first time in such form that a steel core can be pro¬ 
duced with a copper coating of any desired thick¬ 
ness. The weld between the two metals is autoge¬ 
nous and so complete at all meeting points that 
co-extension takes place without any separation 
of the component metals. The commercial value 
of the product lies in the fact that the strength and 
durability of the metal are increased and the cost 
very materially decreased. He has also patented 
a process for obtaining homogeneous and sound 
eastings of metals, which is of great advantage in 
the making of steel ingots, as it improves the 
quality ami reduees the cost. Mr. Monnot divides 
his time between New YY>rk, where he is consulting 
engineer for the Duplex Metals Co., and Paris and 
London, where he has introduced the manufacture 
of his metals. In the United States his patents 
are exploited by the Duplex Metals Co. of New 
York, of which he was president during 1905-08, 
when he resigned to extend his work abroad. 
Ilis contributions to the advancement of the seience 
of metallurgy have been most valuable and notable, 
and he stands in the front rank of the profession. 
Among his lesser achievements are a process of 
extracting rubber from bark and leaves of trees, 
and improvements in steam heating and electric 
lighting systems. He is a director of the Duplex 
Metals Co. and the Hudson Wire Co., and a member 
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of the Association of Mining Engineers of Paris 
and of the Engineers Club of New York. lie was 
married in New York city, December, 1895, to 
Comtesse de Laredo, of Bone, Algeria. 

WIECHMANN, Ferdinand Gerhard, ehemist 
and author, was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 12, 
1858; son of Ernst Gustav and Anna Caecilie 
(Albers) Wiechmann. His father, a native of 
Germany, eame to the United States in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and engaged in business 
in New York city. The son was educated at the 
Deghufe Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and later 
attended schools in Berlin and Stuttgart, Germany, 
lie was graduated at the School of Mines, Columbia 
University in 18S1, and a year later he received the 
degree of Ph.D. from the same university. Post¬ 
graduate study at the University of Berlin, Germany, 
followed, and" in 1883 he was made an instructor 
at Columbia. In that year also, he became con¬ 
nected with the American sugar industry, with 
wliieh he has ever since remained identified. He 
is well known as a writer on eheincia! subjects and 



(1906). He is a frequent contributor to technical 
journals, his articles bearing on research work in 
sugar chemistry, optical physics and electro¬ 
chemistry. In 1SSG he invented a process for the 
treatment of sugar solutions which has been 
adopted in the industry in the United States and 
in Europe. In 1906 he invented a process for the 
utilization of vegetable albumins — Protal — and 
the preparation therefrom of a series of com pounds 
of value in the arts and industries. lie is the 
English secretary of the International Commission 
on Uniform Methods of Sugar Analysis, a charter 
member of the American Electro-chemical Society, 
and the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
a member of the American Chemical Soeiety, and 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, an associate member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and a fellow of 
tlie London Chemical Soeiety. Dr. Wiechmann 
has made a specialty of sugar chemistry and optical 
physies; in sugar chemistry he is looked upon as a 
leading authority and has" appeared as an expert 
before the courts in important litigation. In 1S85 
he was married to Marie Helen, daughter of Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch (q.v.), the musician. Three 
children were the issue of this marriage, a daughter, 
Margaret Helen, and two sons, Walter Gerard and 
Harold Ferdinand Wiechmann. 

COYLE, John Grant, physician and surgeon, 
was born at Brighton, Mass., Dec. 1, 1S6S, son of 
Michael and Bridget ((Kcnealley) Coyle. His 
father, a native of Brighton, Mass., served as signal 
quartermaster in the United States navy during 
the civil war. John Grant Coyle was educated 
at the Boston Latin School and New York Univer¬ 
sity, and was graduated at the latter in 1891 as 
a physieian and surgeon. He immediately entered 
upon the practice of his profession in Ncw r ^ ork city, 
making a specialty of nervous and digestive diseases. 
Dr. Coyle was lecturer on medieal topics for the 
board of education during 1S94-97, and in 1896 
he became medical editor of the New York “ Daily 
News,” which position he held for eight years. 
In lS9She became associated with Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop in the eare of destitute sufferers from 
eancer, in which work he is still engaged. lie is 
attending physieian at the St. Rose free home for 
ineurable eaneer, founded by Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop. Although a busy man he devotes his 


little leisure to the study of historical and Catholie 
subjects, and has given many lectures and addresses 
upon these topics, some of his most popular lectures 
being “Commodore John Barry, Father of the 
American Navy;” “Janies Shields, Soldier, Justiee, 
and Senator from Three States;” “Matthew Lyon, 
the Man Who Elected Jefferson;” “John Ury, 
Hanged as a 1 Popish Priest’ in 1741;” “Wolfe 
Tone, Apostle of Irish Unity,” which were given 
in many parts of the eountrv. Dr. Coyle has 
contributed editorials and articles to many of the 
Catholie papers in support of projects calculated 
to advance Catholics in social or public life or to 
broaden and enlarge their educational powers. 
On many occasions he has been ora tor-in-chief at 
Catholic functions, and at the Catholic centenary 
celebration at Poughkeepsie in 1908 he was the 
chief speaker. In 1909 he was decorated by the 
Pope, receiving the degree of J.D., the title of count, 
and the position of knight commander of the Holy 
Sepulchre in recognition of his services to Catholie 
progress. Dr. Coyle was married Jan. 25, 1893, 
to Catherine, daughter of Edward Lennon of New 
York, and has one daughter, Ada. 

WILLS, James, merchant, was bom in New 
York city, April 30, 1845, son of William and Luey 
(Olmsted) Wills, lie received a thorough educa¬ 
tion from private tutors, and having decided upon a 
mercantile career, he entered the fire insurance 
business. lie was identified with fire insurance 
for twenty years. Meanwhile he had made a careful 
study of the cold storage business, anti in 1877, 
with his brother William Wills, he formed tire firm 
of Wills Bros., to engage in the cold storage business. 
At that time the refrigerating industry was in its 
infancy, and Mr. Wills was not only of the 
pioneers but bceame one of the most prominent 
factors in building up and developing this, new 
line. Previous to the development of artificial 
refrigeration only a small 
part of the perishable 
foodstuffs sent to market 
could be consumed, and 
the glut at the season 
of greatest production pre¬ 
vented the producer from 
realizing paying profits 
from what he was able to 
dispose of. The scientific 
development of refrigera¬ 
ting processes permits the 
storage of the whole crop 
of perishable merchandise 
for a continuous supply 
and at low cost. Eggs 
and poultry are among 
the principal articles 
stored, and considering 
that these, known as the 
“hen product,” exceed in 
value any other product 
of the country, an idea of the importance of the 
cold storage industry may be had. The warehouses 
conducted by Mr. I\ ills carry a stock of 200 millions 
of eggs and thousands of tons of poultry, besides 
butter, eheese, meats, fruits, nuts, and an almost 
endless variety of other perishable articles, and the 
refrigerating plants of the company produoe the 
equivalent of the melting of 2,500 tons of ice every 
twenty-four hours. These facts have demonstrated 
the economic value of artificial refrigeration inas¬ 
much as the production of foodstuffs does no longer 
keep paeewith the increase in population. In 1888 
the Wills Bros, incorporated their business into the 
Merchants Refrigerating Co., and while it is one of 
many similar companies it stands as the largest of 
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the kind in the United States. The growth of the 
industry is due to no small extent to the ingenuity, 
skill, and executive ability of Mr. Wills. lie in¬ 
vented many of the modern processes of cold storage, 
and originated improvements in construction and 
methods of handling goods. Mr. M ills is interested 
in all outdoor sports, and is a member of the New 
York Yacht Club, the New York Athletic Club, 
and the Salmagundi Club of New York. 

STOKER, John Humphreys, capitalist, was 
born in Boston, Mass., Sept. 2S, 1859, son of Hor¬ 
atio Robinson and Emily Elvira 
(Gilmore) Storer. His first Am¬ 
erican ancestor was Augustine 
Storer, a native of Lincolnshire, 
Eng., who came, to America in 
1G29, and settled at Boston, 
Mass. His wife was Susanna 
Hutchinson, and the line of 
descent is traced through their 
son William, who married Sarah 
Starbuek; their son Joseph, who 
married Hannah Hill; their soil 
John, who married Elia bet h 
Hill; their son John, who mar¬ 
ried Mary Langdon; their son 
Woodbury, who married Mar¬ 
garet Boyd, and their son David 
Humphreys, who married Abby 
Jane Brewer, and was the 
grandfather of the subject of 
this sketch. This David Hum¬ 
phreys Storer (q.v.) was a fa¬ 
mous physician and naturalist, 
lie was dean of the Harvard Medical School and 
a president of the American Medical Association. 
Mr. Storer’s father, Horatio Robinson Storer (q.v.), 
was also a noted physician of Boston, who is said to 
have been the first in America to teach gynecology 
proper as distinguished from obstetrics. Belonging 
to the same family is Hon. Bellamy Storer, who 
was United States ambassador to Belgium, Spain 
and Austria. John Humphreys Storer was edu¬ 
cated in private schools in Boston and at St. Mark's 
School, Southboro, Mass. He studied one year at 
F ra n k fo rt-o n-t lie-M a in , Germany, and three years 
in Italy, then entered Harvard College and was grad¬ 
uated A B. in 1882. He was an active and popular 
student at eollegc, serving as an officer in many of 
the student organizations, as editor of the Harvard 
daily paper and a director from his elass of the Har¬ 
vard Cooperative Society. He also attended the 
Harvard Law School, where he was graduated LL.B. 
in 1SS5, and was admitted to the bar in Boston in 
the same year. Becoming interested in a number 
of large family trusts and industrial and real estate 
companies, he gradually abandoned law practice and 
devoted all his time to business pursuits and finan¬ 
cial operations. Mr. Storer is a director or trustee 
in some forty concerns, and is serving as treasurer 
of twenty-three, viz., Boston Cooperative Build¬ 
ing Co., Boston Suburban Development Trust, 
Boston Water Power Co., Brooklyn Associates, 
Brooklyn Development Co., Church Avenue Real 
Estate Association, City Buildings Corporation, 
Clifford B. Harmon A Co., Eureka Roman Stone 
Co., Greater New York Development Co., Harmon 
Park Co., Harwood Construction Co., Hudson Co¬ 
operative Savings and Loan Association, Kingsboro 
Realty Co., Merchants Real Estate Trust Co.. Mon¬ 
tague Builders Supply Co., New York Suburbs Co., 
Pelham Associates, Pelham wood Co., Point Shirley 
Co., Realty Co., State Street Trust Co. (Boston), 
Staten Island Associates, Tuekahoe Associates, 
Windsor Trust Co., Winthrop Development Co., 
Wood-Harmon Associates, Wood-IIarmon Bond 


Co., Wood-Harmon Real Estate Association, Wood- 
IIarmon Real Estate Trustees and the Wood-Har¬ 
mon Richmond Realty Co. He is also a director 
of the Episeopal City Mission, the New Eng¬ 
land Watch and Ward Society, the Workingmen’s 
Building Association and the Workingmen's Loan 
Association; a trustee of the People’s Institute 
and the Weils Memorial Institute for Workingmen ; 
a trustee and secretary of the Robert Treat Paine 
Association, and senior warden of Christ Church, 
Waltham. Mr. Storer is also a member of a number 
of social elubs, including the American and Massa¬ 
chusetts Automobile associations, Somerset, Union, 
Boston Atliletic, Harvard, City, Boston City, Ex¬ 
change, Essex County Country, Manchester Yacht, 
Oakley Country and Republican clubs, all of Bos¬ 
ton, and the University, Harvard, New York Ath¬ 
letic, City History and Harmon Country clubs of 
New York. He also is a member of the Harvard 
Law Association, Bostonian Soeiety. New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Boston Merchants Association and So¬ 
ciety of Colonial Wars. Mr. Storer was married 
Nov. 18, 1885, to Edith, daughter of Robert Treat 
Paine (q.v.) of Boston. His children are: Emily 
Lyman, John PI., Jr., Edith, Robert Treat Paine, 
Theodore Lyman, and Lydia Storer. 

COOK, Walter, arehiteet, was born in New 
York city, July 23, 1846, son of Edward and 
Catharine (Ireland) Cook. His father was a native 
of Stafford, England, a member of the Cooke 
family of Cannoek Staffordshire, and coming to 
this country in 1815, he engaged in mercantile 
business in New York eity. His mother was the 
daughter of George Ireland, who designed and 
built many important buildings in New York 
during the first half of the nineteenth eentury. 
The son was prepared for college in a private school 
of New York city, and was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1809. He studied architcture at the 
Royal Polytechnic School in Munich, 1871 73, 
and at the Paris School of Fine Arts, 1873-70, 
at the latter studying under Emile Vaudremer. 
In 1878 he began the practice of his profession in 
New York city, and formed a partnership with 
George Fletcher Babb. In 1884 Daniel W. Mil¬ 
lard became associated with them, under the name 
of Babb, Cook A Millard, Mi A. M'eleh taking his 
plaee in 1S98. The work of the firm has been 
varied. It designed the De Vinne Press and the 
Honan buildings of New York, perhaps the 
most successful of those remarkable warehouse 
buildings whieh have been built since 1890 with 
massive brick walls and the simplest possible 
treatment. Another offiee building of note is 
that of the New* York Life Insurance Co., at bt. 
Paul, Minn., which is surprisingly vigorous in 
style, and one of the most original of the high 
buildings within the past twenty years. It is 
reproduced in Sturgis’s book “How to Judge 
Architecture,” Plate LXIY. The firm has de¬ 
signed houses for F. B. Pratt and George I). Pratt 
of Brooklyn; Andrew 7 Carnegie of New* York; 
country houses for Paul D. Cravath and ML S. 
Pierce, Long Island; Carnegie branch libraries 
and the Ylfred Corning Clark neighborhood house, 
and the building for the New York Kindergarten 
Association in New York. The house of Andrew 
Carnegie is an endeavor to express the special 
washes of its owmer, which w'ere: first, to avoid 
pretentiousness above all things and to give him 
nothing w'hich should be spoken of as “a palace;” 
second, to recall, so far as surrounding conditions 
would allow, the idea of a mansion in the country 
with garden attached. Mr. Cook has aeted as 
expert member of the jury in a number of im- 
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portanL competitions, among them those for the 
New York Public Library, for the University of 
California, and for the buildings at West Point. 
He was a member of the Municipal Art Commission 
of New York eity, and is now consulting architect 
of the board of estimate and apportionment. lie 
is a fellow of the American Institute of Architects, 
of which he is a director and past president of the 
New York chapter; a member of the Society of 
Beaux Arts Architects, of which he was president 
in 1897 1S98: associate of the National Academy 
of Design, and a member of the National Academy 
of Arts and Letters, and the Century and Harvard 
clubs of New York eity. Mr. Cook was married 
in Paris, France, Nov. IS, 1S7G, to Marie Elizabeth 
Hugot, who died leaving two sons, Dr. Edward 
and Walter Cook, Jr. He was married again, Feb. 
25, 1S98, to Louise, daughter of Hon. E. C. Sprague, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

BOWERS, Lloyd Wheaton, solicitor-general 
of the United States, was born in Springfield, Mass., 
March 9, 1859, son of Samuel Dwight and Martha 
Wheaton (Dowd) Bowers, and a descendant of 
John Bowers, who settled in Massachusetts about 
1085. After preparatory schooling, he entered Yale 
University, where he was graduated MB., 1879, 
as the valedictorian of his class. He then attended 
the Columbia University Law School, receiving 
the degree of LL.B. in 1882. Being admitted to 
the bar in the same year, he began his legal career 
in New York eity, with the firm of Chamberlain, 
Carter A Horn blower, and two years later became 
a member of the firm of Wilson A Bowers at Winona, 
Minn., retaining this connection until 1893. During 
1893 1909, he was general counsel of the Chicago 
A Northwestern Railway system, with head¬ 
quarters at Chicago. On April 2, 1909, he was 
appointed by Pres. Taft, solicitor-general of the 
United States, to succeed Henry M. Hoyt. Mr. 
Bowers is the representative of the department of 
justice on the central committee of the Red Cross 
Society. He is a member of the Chicago anti Uni¬ 
versity clubs, the Onwentsia and Skokie Country 
clubs, and the Chicago Athletic Association, of Chi¬ 
cago, and of the Metropolitan Club of Washington. 
He was married at Winona, Minn., in 1887, to 
Louise Bennett Wilson, daughter of Thomas Wilson, 
by whom he had two children, Thomas Wilson 
dan Martha Wheaton Bowers. His first wife died 
in 1897 and in August, 1900, he was married to 
Charlotte Josephine, daughter of Thomas Lewis, 
of Detroit and Grosse Isle, Mich. 

APPLE, Henry Harbaugh, educator, was born 
at Mereersburg, Pa., Nov. 8, 1809, son of Thomas 
Gilmore and Emma (Miller) Apple. His father 
(q.\.) (1829-1S98) was a clergyman, president of 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., and 
professor of church history in the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church in the United 
States. The son was educated in the public and 
high schools of Lancaster, Pa., and Franklin and 
Marshall College, where lie was graduated A B. 
in 18S9 and A.M. in 1892. His studies for the 
ministry were pursued in the Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Church in the United States. 
Ills first charge was St. John’s Reformed Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., over which he presided from 
1892 until 1898, changing in the latter year to the 
Trinity Reformed Church, of York, Pa. During 
his first pastorate the church w'as made self-sup¬ 
porting and started on the way to strength and 
prosperity. In his labors at York he was very 
successful and during the eleven vears of his 
ministry the church contributed 8120,000, of which 
$58,000 was for benevolent purposes. He was 
elected president of Philadelphia classis in 1S95; 


president of Zion classis in 1902, and in 1905 became 
president of the Potomae synod of his church. 
In 1909 he was elected to succeed Rev. Dr. John 
8. Stahr, as president of Franklin and Marshall 
College, of which his father had been the head. 
In speaking of his fitness for his new duties, a 
local paper said, “He has a genial spirit, sound 
judgment, vigorous mental qualities, well poised 
character and strong executive ability, which will 
fit him for the high ami honored position for which 
he is elected. Few men in the Reformed Church 
are more widely known and enjoy to a greater 
degree the confidence and love which is manifested 
for him. He has rendered conspicuous service to 
the community.” Pres. Apple is also president of 
the Schulicrt Choir, a musical organization, and a 
member of the Historical Society of York, Pa. 
He was chaplain of the city volunteer fire companies 
during 1S98—1909. He received the degree of D.I). 
from Lafayette College in 1909. He was married 
at Lancaster, Pa., to Florence Emma, daughter 
of Dr. A. J. Herr, anil had one daughter. 


CORLETT, William Thomas, physician, was 
born at Orange, Cuyahoga co., Ohio, son of Wil¬ 
liam and Ann (Avery) Corlett, and grandson of 
William Corlett, who with his wife and six children 
emigrated to \meriea and settled in Newburgh, 
near Cleveland, in 1827. He was educated in the 
public schools of Orange, and the high school of 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Later he entered Oberlin 
College, and studied medicine at Wooster Uni¬ 
versity, being graduated M.D. at the latter in 
1877. He then went abroad, and for about three 
years w’as engaged in study at the London (England) 
Hospital, the Hopital St. Louis, of Pails, and in 
the hospitals of Vienna and Berlin, finally qualify¬ 
ing at the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
England, in 18S1. Upon returning to the United 
States in 1881, he took up the practice of medicine 
in Cleveland, O. In 1S83 he was elected professor 
of skin and venereal diseases in Wooster University. 
In ISSG Dr.Corlett was elected professor of derma¬ 
tology and syphilology in the Western Reserve Uni¬ 
versity winch position he still fills (1910). He is 
also dermatologist to Lake Side hospital and con¬ 
sulting physician for diseases 
of the skin to Charity hospital, 
the City hospital and St. Alexis 
hospital. As an author of 
medical works lie is freely quoted 
by French, English, German, 
and Russian waiters. Some of 
his best known works are: “The 
Acute Infections Exanthemata,” 
a work of 392 pages profusely 
illustrated from life; “The Sea- 
ley Diseases of the Skin,” in 
Morrow^s “System of Derma¬ 
tology;” “The Parasitic Diseases 
of the Skin,” in Hardaway A 
Bang’s “Text-book of Derma¬ 
tology and Genito-Urinary Dis¬ 
eases,” and numerous medical 
pamphlets and contributions to 
medical journals. He is also au¬ 
thor of “ The American Tropics” (1908). In 1903 
I)r. Corlett was invited to deliver the annual address 
before the Dermatological Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and while in London received an 
invitation to address the senior medical students 
of the University of Edinburgh. He has travelled 
extensively in the West Indies, Mexico, Spain, 
Italy, France, Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, 
and the interior of Africa. Dr. Corlett is a fellow 
of the Royal Society of Medicine (Great Britain); 
member of the American Dermatological Assoeia- 
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tion and its president in 1905; and member of the 
Country and Union clubs of Cleveland, lie was 
married at Mannheim, Germany, June 20, 1S95, to 
Amanda Marie, daughter of Isaac Leisy, of Cleve¬ 
land; and has one son and two daughters. 

MaeKENZIE, Robert, clergyman, was born 
at Cromarty, Scotland, Nov. 5, 1S45, son of John 
and Isabella (Allan) Mackenzie. At the age of 
eleven years he was thrown upon his own resources, 
and coming to this country a few years later, 
settled in Chicago, Ill. While employed in a 
lawyer’s office he attended the old Chicago Uni¬ 
versity for three years as a special student, lie 
then entered McCormick Theological Seminary, 
and was graduated in 1873. He was ordained in 
the same year, and in 1874 he became pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church, 
Decatur, 111. After officia¬ 
ting at Lafayette, lnd., for 
three years (187G-79), he 
was made pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church 
of San Francisco, Cal., 
where he remained for 
\\ twenty-two years. 1 n 1901 
he was called to the Rut¬ 
gers Church, New York 
city, which pastorate he 
held till 1909. He was also 
chaplain of the Old Guard 
of New York. In 1904 he 
was made president of the 
college board of the Pres¬ 
byterian church, and in 
1909 was called to the presi¬ 
dency of the San Francisco 
✓ 7 } ,, / , - Theological Seminary. As 

a preacher, Dr. Mackenzie is 
// forceful, eloquent and im¬ 
pressively earnest. One of 
the great monuments to liis personality and ability 
is the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at San 
Ansel mo, Cal., probably the most conspicuous 
religious building on the Pacific coast. The 
seminary was founded in 1873 in San Francisco. 
Dr. Mackenzie became interested in it in 1889 
and proceeded to raise money for new buildings 
and endowment. Among those whom he induced 
to contribute was Mr. Alexander Montgomery, 
a California pioneer who gave $500,000 and 
endowed the chair of apologetics with $100,000 
which he named after himself and nominated Dr. 
Mackenzie as its first professor. The latter filled the 
chair for twelve years in conjunction with his pasto¬ 
rate. During Dr. Mackenzie’s ministry on the Pa¬ 
cific coast, he was easily the leader in all the lines 
of church advance. As pastor of the First Presby¬ 
terian Church of San Francisco and at the same 
time professor and builder of the new Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, he was in a position to 
exercise the widest leadership in all movements that 
tended to the development of the Christian life 
and activity of California. His church was the 
center of ail the forces that promised moral and 
spiritual reformation to a city that in many ways 
was a field entirely unique. When he went to 
New York he immediately took his place among 
the Presbyterian leaders of the East. In the 
Presbytery, in all religious and civic movements, 
his counsel is recognized as an important factor. 
In 1873 he was married to Lydia Ann, daughter 
of Archibald McLeod of Romeo, Mich., and has six 
children, Jean K., John A., Henry A., James A., 
Isabella II. and Aileen S. Mackenzie. The first 
named is missionary of the Presbyterian church 
in Africa. 


HENDERSON, William James, author, was 
born in Newark, N. J., Dec. 4, 1S55, son of William 
and Esther (Lewis) Henderson, and grandson of 
Henry Lewis, a native of London, who emigrated 
to the United States in 1837. His father, of Seotch- 
lrish descent, was a theatre manager, and the son 
was associated with him for two years of his life. 
Even at an early age his tasks and proclivities 
pivoted toward a literary career, and while at a 
preparatory school which he attended at Freehold, 
N. J., he worked as a reporter on the Monmouth 
“Democrat.” Entering Princeton College he 
interested himself in college journalism, and upon 
his graduation in 1870 became a reporter on the 
New York “ Tribune.” He abandoned journal¬ 
istic work in 1878 to become business manager of 
the Standard theatre in New York city, but in 
1880 took the editorship of the “Financial News” 
and in 1881 returned to the “Tribune.” Two 
years later he transferred his services to the new 
staff of the “Times.” He had already mastered 
his two special subjects, music and navigation, and 
his writings now began to deal more especially 
with these. In additiou to his journalistic work, 
he has contributed stories, poems, and essays to 
the leading American and English periodicals. 
He w’as professor of musical history in the New 
York College of Music during 1890-1900; was an 
associate editor of the “Standard Dictionary”; 
and is lecturer on vocal art in the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York city. Besides his journal¬ 
istic work Mr. Henderson is the author of “The 
Story of Music” (1889); “Preludes and Studies” 
(1891); “Sea Yarns for Boys” (1895); “Afloat 
With the Flag” (1895); “Elements of Navigation” 
(1895); “Last Cruise of the Mohawk” (1S97); 
“Richard Wagner” (1901); “Modern Musical 
Drift” (1904); “Pipes and Timbrels” (poem) 
(1905), and “The Art of the Singer” (1900). His 
writings are characterized by their versatility, 
probably due to the outgrowth of his journalistic 
training. The order of fancy reflected in his 
poems is so different from the cutting humor of 
his criticism that it is hard to reconcile them as 
emanating from the same individual, and there is 
still a difference, though less striking, between 
these and the sobriety with w’hich he expresses 
himself on music in book form. His tales of the 
sea designed for juvenile readers stand in a class 
by themselves. It is unquestionably as a critic 
that he looms largest in the contemporary view, 
and in that field, with all his wit and apparent 
inability to resist the opportunity to pen a bright 
phrase at the expense of human sympathy, there 
is evident a judgment of works and performances 
based on extensive study and matured by long 
observation. He has given arduous study to the 
theories of voice training, and to the results of 
the various “schools” or “methods,” and on the 
subject of tone production and the interpretation 
of vocal music he speaks with an authority unsur¬ 
passed by any of his contemporaries. Mr. Hender¬ 
son served in the New York naval militia from 
1890-99, being commissioned ensign in 1891 and 
lieutenant in 1898; he also enlisted as lieutenant 
in the U. S. navy for temporary service in the 
Spanish war, and though not called for service, was 
put on the eligible list. He is an ex-member of 
the Author’s Club, and a^ member of the Prin¬ 
ceton Club of New York city, and of the Author’s 
Club of London, Eng. He was married first in 
New York city, in 1880, to Ella, daughter of 
Samuel J. Carter of Nashville, Tenn., and second, 
in New York, May 9, 1904, to Julia, daughter 
of Frederic A. Wall. By his first wife he had 
tw’o children, William 11. and Florence V. Hen¬ 
derson. 
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NORRIS, Frank, author, was born in Chicago, 
Ill., Mar. 5, 1870, son of Benjamin Franklin and 
Gertrude G. (Doggett) Norris. He studied art 
in the Julien Academy in Paris from 1SS7 to I8S9, 
and literature at the University of California 
(1S90-94) and at Harvard (1891-95). His first 
book, “ Yvcmellc,” a three canto poem of medieval 
France, was published in 1891. In 1890 the San 
Francisco “Chronicle” sent him to South Africa, 
where he was at the time of the Jameson raid. He 
enlisted in the British cavalry for the defense of 
Johannesburg and on the failure of the raid was 
ordered out of the Transvaal by the Boer govern¬ 
ment. In 1896 and 1897 he was connected with 
the San Francisco “Wave.” In 1898 lie was sent 
by the Doubleday, McClure Co,, of New York, to 
Cuba as a war correspondent, his articles appearing 
later in the “Century Magazine,” and in the same 
year attracted the attention of the literary public 
with a powerful realistic novel entitled “ McTcague.” 
In a review of this work the Washington “Times” 
said: “Since Bret Hartc no one has written of 
California life with the vigor and accuracy of Frank 
Norris, and the best of it is that he is not in the 
least like Bret Hartc, or very much like anyone 
but himself.” In 1S99 appeared “Moran of the 
Lady Letty,” a story of the adventures of a shang¬ 
haied hero and a trousered ship-steering heroine 
with piratical outlaws off the California coast. 
In this, the author demonstrated his ability to 
draw characters, to create an atmosphere, and to 
hold the reader's interest without interruption. 
“Blix” followed in 1900 and “A Man’s Woman” 
in 1901. The motive of the latter is the conflict 
of the ambitions of a man and woman each with 
a settled purpose and determination in life. In 
this case the man's work in the world was the 
heroic task of Arctic exploration, affording many 
dramatic situations. Mr. Norris now planned a 
trilogy of novels, narrating consecutively “the epic 
of the wheat.” The first of the scries was “The 
Octopus” (1901), dealing with an incident known 
in California as the “Mussel Slough Affair,” which 
was based mainly on fact. The story ends with 
one of the most striking and dramatic illustrations 
of “poetic justice” in literature, the oppressor's 
vain struggle for life in a whirlpool of wheat in the 
hold of a wheat schooner. The second story of 
his trilogy is entitled “The Pit,” and appeared 
posthumously in 1902. Its subject is gambling 
in wheat on the produce exchange of Chicago, and 
its motive is the death grip which the fascination 
of speculation has upon its* victims. “The hero,” 
says the “Arena,” “becomes as much a slave of 
the ‘pit' as man ever becomes of drink, of opium, 
of the hallucinations of well-defined insanity. 
Seldom has the essential evil of stock gambling 
been, more vividly portrayed than in this work. 
Barring Zola's great novel entitled ‘Money,’ which 
is also concerned with stock gambling, we know 
of nothing in contemporaneous fiction more im¬ 
pressive than this work.” The last volume of 
the trilogy was never produced owing to Norris' 
untimely death. His short stories and essays 
were subsequently collected and published in 
separate volumes entitled “A Deal in White” and 
“The Responsibilities of the Novelist,” respectively. 
The interest in his work was so keen that a demand 
for his earlier work in the San Francisco “Wave” 
(all the files of which were destroyed in the fire 
of 1906), induced a publisher to bring out in 1909 
a collection of his short stories hitherto unpublished 
in book form, with the title “The Third Circle.” 
Since Norris fully lived up to his ideal of the func¬ 
tion of a novelist, it is proper that this ideal should 
be here presented in final judgment of his work. 
“The people,” he said, “have a right to the truth 


as they have a right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. It is not right that they be ex¬ 
ploited and deceived with false views of life, false 
characters, false sentiment, false morality, false 
history, false philosophy, false emotions, false 
heroism, false notions of self-sacrifice, false views 
of religion of duty, of conduct, of manners.” 
“Therefore,” he concludes, “the author should 
address himself to liis task with earnestness, with 
soberness, with a sense of his limitations, and with 
all the abiding sincerity that by the favor and 
mercy of the gods may be his.” Mr. Norris was 
married in New York city, Feb. 12, 1899, to Jeanette 
Williamson Black, of San Francisco, and had one 
daughter, lie died in San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 
25, 1902. 



METZ, Herman A., manufacturer and comp¬ 
troller of currency of New York, was born in New 
York city, Oct. 19, 1867, son of August and Eliza¬ 
beth Metz. After attending the public schools of 
his native city and the high schools of Newark, 
N. J., he began his business career as office boy with 
the firm of Paul Schulze-Berge, manufacturing 
druggists. Possessed of more than ordinary dili¬ 
gence and ambition, he at once began to study 
chemistry in the evening classes at Cooper Union, 
wiiere he was duly graduated 
with honors, and before long 
was appointed laboratory as¬ 
sistant and clerk, then eity 
salesman, traveling salesman, 

Boston agent, and finally man¬ 
ager of the Boston office. 

When the business was in¬ 
corporated in 1898 under the 
name of Victor Koechl & Co., 

Mr. Metz became vice-presi¬ 
dent and treasurer, at the 
youthful age of twenty-seven /^SL 
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years, and in 1899 he beeame 
president and virtual owner 
of the enterprise. In 1903 
the chemical and dye-stuff de¬ 
partments were separated from 
the pharmaceutical branch of 
the business by transferring the 
former branches to the newly 
organized corporation of H. 

A. Metz & Co. The manufacture of the drugs and 
chemicals of these enormous enterprises is carried 
on by a company composed of the same interests, 
the Consolidated Color and Chemical Co., whose 
factory is located upon the shore of the Passaic river 
in Newark, N. J. Besides the main offices in New 
York city, there are branches in Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, Providence, Charlotte, N. C., 
Atlanta, Ga., San Francisco, Toronto and Montreal, 
Canada, and Hamburg and Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany. In business Mr. Metz is the typical 
American of commercial genius, with a supreme 
eapacity for organization. His business interests 
are charted on a great diagram in his private office, 
and responsibility is fixed on a seientifie system. 
Mr. Metz Is a staunch Democrat in politics, and for 
a number of years he has taken an active interest 
in local politics. He was one of the main founders 
of the Ivuigs County Democratic Club, whieh he built 
up into a local political power, and as president 
of which he served in 1903. He was candidate 
for alderman and for congress on the Independent 
Democratic tickets in Brooklyn, was a delegate 
to the Indianapolis convention in 1S96 and to 
the St. Louis convention in 1904. In 1906 he was 
elected comptroller of New York eity on the ticket 
with George B. McClellan, mayor, and introduced 
a number of reforms during his administration. 
In addition to the interests mentioned above Mr. 
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Metz is president of the National Civie Club of 
New York (having formerly been its treasurer), a 
trustee of the New York Reform Club, a director 
of the Guardian Trust Co., a member of the Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association, the Brooklyn League, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Mer¬ 
chants Association of New York, the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Trade and 
Transportation, the Society of Chemical Industry 
of London, England, the Deutscher Chemiker 
Yerein, of Dresden, Germany, the American Chem¬ 
ical Society, the Electro-Chemical Society; the 
Biding and Driving, Manhattan Cricket, Long 
Island Kennel, Parkway Golf, Germania, Bushwick, 
Lincoln, and Crescent Athletic clubs of Brooklyn, 
and the Manhattan, Lotus, Pleiades, Democratic, 
New York Athletic, Salmagundi, Thirteen, Riding 
and Driving, Chemists, and Wool and Drug elubs of 
New York. Mr. Metz is also a thirty-second degree 
Mason, belonging to the New York consistory, a 
member of Palestine Commandery and Meeea 
Temple of the Mystie Shrine of New York, a member 
of the Commonwealth Lodge 409 of Brooklyn, 
Jerusalem Chapter 8 and Adelphi Council 7. He 
is also a member of the Royal Areanum, Gilbert 
Council. He was married, in 1891, to Laura A. 
Traut, of Newark, N. J. 


FLIPPER, Joseph Simeon, bishop of the 
African Methodist Episcopal church, was born in 
Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 22, 1859, son of Festus and 
Elizabeth (Burkhalter) Flipper. He received a 
thorough education, attending Atlanta University 
until 187G. He left to teach sehool in various parts 
of Georgia. For five years he pursued the study of 
theology, and in 1880 was admitted to the ministry 
of the A. M. E. church. His first pastorate was 
at Grooverville, Brooks eo., Ga., and he was 
subsequently pastor of the church at Boston, Ga., 
1881 -82, and at Darien, Ga., 1882-83. For an 
interval of two years he resumed teaching in 
Decatur county, and was then made minister of 
the Bethel Church at Atlanta, where he remained 
four years. In 1893 he was made presiding 
elder of the Athens (Ga.) 
district, a position he held 
for three years, when he 
became pastor of the Allen 
Temple Church at Atlanta. 
Here he remained until 1899, 
when he was placed in 
charge of St. Paul’s Church 
in the same city. In 1904 
he was made dean of the 
theological department of 
the Morris Brown College in 
Atlanta, Ga., and shortly 
thereafter was elected presi¬ 
dent of the institution. His 
administration, covering a 
period of four years, was 
marked by an increase in 
the student body from GOO 
to over 1000 pupils. He re¬ 
signed the presidency in May, 
1908, to assume the duties 
of bishop of his church, having been elected and 
consecrated May 20th of that year, and assigned 
to the ninth episcopal district, comprising the 
states of Arkansas and Oklahoma. Bishop Flipper 
was chairman of the episcopal committee of his 
denomination at Columbus, 0., in 1900, and again 
at Chicago, Ill., in 1904. He was also a member of 
the finance board of the A. M. E. church during 
1900 08. Bishop Flipper was married Feb. 24, 
1880; to Amanda, daughter of Eliza Slater of 
Tliomasville, Ga., and has one dauglier, Josephine, 




and two sons, Nathaniel F. and Carl F. Flipper. 
Bishop Flipper’s brother is Henry (). Flipper, the 
first member of his race to be graduated at the 
United States Military Academy, West Point 
(1877). 

REED, James, elergyman, was born in Boston, 
Mass., Dec. 8, 1834, son of Sampson and Catharine 
(Clark) Reed. His earliest American ancestor was 
William Reade, who emigrated probably from 
Maidstone, England, in 1G35, and settled at Wey¬ 
mouth, Mass. This William Reade married Avis 
Deacon, and the line of 
descent is traced through 
their son William, who 
married Esther Thompson ; 
their son William, who 
married Alice Nash; their 
son Solomon, who married 
Abigail Horton; their son 
John, who married Hannah 
Sampson, and were the 
grandparents of Rev. James 
Reed. He was educated 
at the Boston Latin Sehool 
and at Harvard College, 
being graduated at the lat¬ 
ter in IS55. For one year 
after graduation he taught 
in the Boston Latin School. 

Having decided to enter the 
ministry, in 1SG0 he was 
ordained a minister of the 
New Jerusalem ehurch 
(commonly called Sweden- 

borgian) and entered the service of the Boston 
Society of the New Jerusalem, becoming sole pastor 
in 1SGS. In 1890 there were 10G societies of the 
Swedenborgian ehurch including those of the 
general church of Pennsylvania which withdrew 
at a later period. In 1905 the number of societies 
reported as belonging to the general convention was 
103 and which, with additions since made to the 
seceding body, must amount to, at least, ten more. 
These figures show that in the past few years there 
has been a small increase in membership and in 
the number of churches organized. The move¬ 
ment is strongest in Massachusetts, and probably 
the most prominent of all the churches is that 
presided over by Rev. Mr. Reed. The doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem include briefly: the Divine 
unity and humanity; the Deity as essential love, 
manifesting itself in wisdom ; the Divine likeness 
in man; the gradual fall of man from spiritual 
enlightenment by separation from God and exalting 
self ; redemption by the Father assuming humanity, 
and in the person of Jesus Christ purifying and 
glorifying it, until, after the last temptation of the 
cross, the Lord was wholly Divine, even Ilis body 
a risen Divine body. The Holy Spirit is an emana¬ 
tion of love and wisdom from the Lord, and, with 
the essential Divinity and the Divine Humanity, 
constitutes the Trinity. Regeneration is such 
renunciation of sin that the spiritual mind, existing 
latent, is opened to the influx of the Divine. 
Animals have only the first degree of the mind, viz., 
the natural; and, not being capable of receiving 
the Lord, are not immortal. But all nature is an 
out birth from the spiritual, on which all life 
depends. In 1894 Mr Reed was made president 
of the New Church theological school, which is 
located in Cambridge, and in 1900 he became 
general pastor of the Massachusetts Association 
of the New Jerusalem Church, lie served as a 
member of the Boston school board during 1871 75, 
and for many years has been president of the 
Massachusetts Home for Intemperate Women. 
He is a member of the Harvard Musical Association, 
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the Union Club, Phi Beta Kappa Society, ami the 
Society of Colonial Wars. lie is the author of 
“Religion and Life” (1805); “Man and Woman, 
Equal but Unlike” (1870); “Swedenborg and the 
New Church” (IS80); and he has been an editor of 
the “New Church Review” since 1894. He was 
married in Boston, Mass., Dee. 19, 1858, to Emily 
Elizabeth, daughter of Francis Ripley, and had 
six children: Catharine Clark, John Sampson, 
Gertrude, Miriam, Josephine, and Emily Elizabeth 
Reed, five of whom are still living. 

HORTON, Horaee Ebenezer, civil engineer 
and manufacturer, was born at Norway, N. \ , 
Dee. 20, 1843, son of Hiram Terry and Mary (Hurd) 
Horton. His first American ancestor was Barnabas 
Ilorton, a native of Mousely, Lancashire, England; 
who came to America with the ship “Swallow,” 
and landed at Hampton, Mass., and with his wife, 
Mary, settled permanently at Southold, Suffolk co., 
N. Y., in 1640. The line of descent is traced 
through his son Caleb, who married Abigail Hal- 
lock; their son David, who married Mary Ilorton 
(his cousin); their son David, who married Eliza 
Sweazy; their son David, who married Mehitabel 
Terry; their son Luther, who married Clarissa 
Forsyth, who was the grandfather of the subject 
of this sketch. Horace E. Ilorton was educated 
in the Fairfield Seminary, Fairfield, N. Y. After 
leaving school he became assistant engineer em- 
plovcd in railroad field work. Since IS6S he has 
been prominently identified with bridge building, 
metal water storage, tower and tank construction. 
When twelve years of age he left Norway for Utica, 
N. Y., remaining there two years. He then moved 
to Rochester, Minn., where he resided until 1889. 
During IS65-70 he was engaged in railroad engineer¬ 
ing work and it was during this time that he found 
his life’s work, bridge building. He believed then 
as he does now, in specialization, and the result of 
his efforts has produced one of the most practical 
minds in the design and construction of bridges 
of modern times. He built seven bridges across the 
Mississippi river, the most important being the 
bridges at Ft. Snelling, 1,000 feet long and 125 
feet high, and at Dubuque, 
2,S00 ft. long. In 1889 
he removed his operations 
to Chicago and organized 
the Chicago Bridge and 
Iron Works, of which he 
is the proprietor. Since 
then the work of metal 
structure for water stor¬ 
age has developed so 
that the firm’s output 
in tower and tank work 
exceeds that of any other 
concern. One of the 
largest single contracts 
ever made for an eight- 
track rolling Schurzer 
lift bridge was that 
given by the sanitary 
district of Chicago, to Mr. 
Ilorton for $450,000. The soundness of his en¬ 
gineering ability, both in design and construction, 
has never been questioned and the initiative dis¬ 
played has ever been a source of admiration by his 
competitors. Mr. Horton is president of the Ridge 
Park district of Chicago, 111. He is a director of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers; a past 
president of the Western Society of Engineers; 
member of the American Historical Association, 
the American Geographical Society, the Academy 
of Social and Political Science; a past president 
of the Illinois Society of the Sons of the American 



Revolution, and a life governing member of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. He is also a member of 
the Union League, Builders’, Hamilton and En¬ 
gineers’ clubs of Chicago, and the Engineers’ Club 
of New Y'ork. Mr. Ilorton was married, Dec. 27, 
1871, to Emma, daughter of George Babcock of 
Waupun, Wis., and has three sons, George Terry, 
Horace Babcock and Hiram T. Horton, and two 
daughters, Sue Mary and Jessie Margaret Ilorton. 



CLARK, Joseph Bourne, clergyman, was 
born at Sturbridge, Worcester co., Mass., Oct. 
7, 1836, son of Joseph Syl- 
vestcrand Harriet B.(Bourne) 

Clarke, and a descendant of 
Thomas Clark of the May¬ 
flower, for whom Clark’s 
island in Plymouth harbor 
was named. This Thomas 
Clark went back to England 
with the Mayflower, but re¬ 
turned three years later and 
settled on land granted to 
him by the colony. Mr. 

Clark’s father was a Congrega¬ 
tional minister. The son was 
educated at the Classical In¬ 
stitute of West Newton and 
at Phillips Academy, Andov¬ 
er, Mass. He entered Am¬ 
herst College, where in addi¬ 
tion to the regular course he 
made a special study of 
English literature, winning 
several prizes for original composition and declama¬ 
tion, and was graduated in 1858. He studied 
theology at the Andover Theological Seminary, 
being graduated there in 1861, and immediately 
thereafter accepted a call tor Yamoutli, Mass., 
where he remained seven years. Securing a 
leave of absence in 1864 he offered his services 
to the Christian commission, which he served 
during the last seven months of the civil war. 
In 1868 he became minister of the Central Con¬ 
gregational Church at Newtonville, Mass. Four 
years later he went to the Central Church, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. In 1879 he was appointed 
secretary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, a position his father held forty years 
previously, and three years later lie succeeded 
Dr. Henry M. Storrs as secretary of the national 
society, with headquarters in New York city. 
Dr. Clark still holds this position. He has made 
many missionary visits throughout the entire 
United States, and addressed many thousands 
in the interests of American home missions. The 
papers that he has delivered at the various annual 
meetings of his society form an important part of 
the society’s literature. He is also the author of 
“Leavening the Nation” (1903), which is an 
exhaustive history of American Protestant home 
missions, and has been characterized as the most 
satisfactory account of American domestic mis¬ 
sions that has ever been published. Since 1903 
Dr. Clark has given much time to developing the 
“Dome Missionary Magazine,” as editorial secre¬ 
tary, and during 1888 1904 was the special New 
York correspondent of the Chicago “Advance” 
under the pen-name of “Bourne.” He was a 
charter member of the Boston and Brooklyn 
(N. Y\) Congregational clubs, and was the first 
of the clerical members of the latter to serve a£ 
president. He was for a number of years a member 
of the Boston Monday Club, and is a member of 
the American Historical Society. The honorary 
degree of D.D. was given by Amherst in I8SS. 
He was married in 1S63, to Eunice, daughter of 
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James Matthews of Yarmouth, Mass. ;■ second, 
hi 18G7, to Carrie M., daughter of Jeremiah Allen 
of West Newton, Mass., ami third in 1S7S, to Clara 
N., daughter of Lewis Nelson Ilerendeeu of Fal¬ 
mouth, Mass. lie has four children: Allen Lin¬ 
coln Clark; Hattie May, wife of Hon. Benjamin 
Cook of Fall River Mass.; Joseph Herendeen and 
Marjorie Caswell Clark. 

BURGESS, Charles Frederic, chemist, elec¬ 
trician and educator, was horn at Oshkosh, Wis., Jan. 
5, 1873, son of Frederic and Anna A. (Heckman) 
Burgess. He was educated at the University of 
Wisconsin, where lie was graduated B.S. in 1895 
and E.E. in 1897. Immediately upon obtaining 
his first degree he became an instructor in electrical 
engineering at his university, being appointed assis¬ 
tant professor in 1898, associate professor in 1899, 
and professor of applied electro-chemistry and 
chemical engineering in 1900, which latter depart¬ 
ment was organized by him. Prof. Burgess’ 
special research work has been in electro-chemistry 
and electro-metallurgy. He has developed various 
processes of refining metals electrolit ically, and has 
taken out a number of patents on electrical and 
chemical lines. Since 1904 he has acted as investi¬ 
gator of electrolytic iron and iron alloys for the 
Carnegie Institution, and at the same time as con¬ 
sulting engineer for the various industrial concerns. 
He is a member of the engineering staff of the 
Wisconsin railroad commission. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the international jury of awards of the St. 
Louis exposition of 1904. Prof. Burgess is the 
author of many papers on electro-chemical subjects 
and lias frequently contributed to scientific and 
technical publications and the transactions of 
learned societies. lie is a member of the American 
Electro-chemical Society, of which he was president 
in 1907; the American Institute of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers, the Society of Chemical Industry; the 
American Chemical Society, and the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education. He was 
married June 20, 1893, to Ida J., daughter of Col. 
Charles H. Jackson of Bentonville, Ark., by whom 
he had a daughter, Elizabeth II., and a son, 
Jackson Burgess. 

BAKER, Lorenzo Dow, merchant, was born 
at Wellfleet, Mass., March 15, is 10, son of David 
and Thankful (Rich) Baker. Ilis first American 
ancestor, Francis Baker, came from England in 
1041 and settled at Dennis, 
Cape Cod. Mass. 11 is wife 

was Isabel Twining, and the 
line of descent is traced 
through their son John; his 
son, Isaac, who married Sarah 
Rich ; their son, Richard, who 
married Elizabeth Wet herd; 
and their son, David, who 
married Rachel Hopkins, and 
who was the grandfather of 
Lorenzo Dow Baker, The son 
of a fisherman, one of young 
Baker's earliest desires was 
to own a fishing vessel. After 
attending the public schools 
until the age of nineteen he 
spent one term at the Wilbra- 
ham Academy. He then as¬ 
sumed command of a fishing 
schooner, and followed the 
fishing business for twenty years. In ls70 a party 
of gold hunters engaged Capt. Baker to cariy them 
up the Orinoco river, and on his return, by way of 
Jamaica, he took on a cargo of baled bamboo, 
bananas, pineapples, and cocoanuts. The fruit, 
however, was too ripe, and, upon its arrival at New 



York, was entirely spoiled. Undeterred by this 
mishap, and perceiving the enormous possibilities 
in 1871, he determined to devote himself entirely 
to the banana business, and in time built up a 
large industry. As his capital increased he gave up 
the sailing vessel to become the senior partner of 
the firm of L. D. Baker A Co., trading in fresh 
fruit between Jamaica and Boston. In 1884 the 
Boston Fruit Co. was organized with a capital of 
$500,000, of which Capt. Baker was president. 
This company, in turn, was merged into the United 
Fruit Co., in 1899, and lie remained managing 
director of the Jamaica division until his death. 
To Captain Baker belongs the credit of laying the 
foundation of an entirely new industry for the 
United States, for probably no other modern in¬ 
strumentality has done so much to develop tropical 
America agriculturally and industrially as the 
business of the United Fruit Co., which is now one 
of the largest industrial enterprises in America. 
He was the pioneer in applying modern methods 
of economic and efficient organization to the growth 
of fruit in the tropics, and there is now throughout 
the West Indies, Central America, and along the 
Spanish Main, prosperity and hopefulness with 
thousands and thousands of acres under scientific 
cultivation in bananas and other fruits, where, but 
a few years ago, there was the jungle, a despondent 
population, and a cheerless outlook. The properties 
of the United Fruit Co., are valued at over $20,- 
000,000, and consist of plantations of bananas, 
oranges, pineapples, sugar cane, and other tropical 
products in Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, Jamaica, 
Santo Domingo, Colombia, and Panama, together 
with a fleet of nearly one hundred freight steamers, 
railroads, wharves, etc. Some, idea of the mag¬ 
nitude of the enterprise, may be gained from the 
banana business, their chief product. The com¬ 
pany annually supplies over 50,000,000 bunches 
to the markets of New York, London, Boston, 
Phi lade Ip lua, Baltimore and New Orleans, from 
which ports the fruit is distributed all over the 
United States and the continent of Europe. Al¬ 
though the products are now drawn from many 
tropical countries, Capt. Baker’s name will always 
be particularly associated with the island of Jamaica 
as that of the man who did much toward making it 
the second in commercial supremacy of the West 
Indies islands. Added to his extraordinary shrewd¬ 
ness and his uncommon commercial genius were his 
integrity of character, his high standard of honesty, 
and Ins rare kindness of heart. As an appreciation 
of these qualities, it should lx* recorded that the 
inhabitants of Jamaica—where during the latter 
years of his life he spent the greater part of each 
year—presented him with an elaborate silver tea 
service, in 1905, and on this occason the Archbishop 
of the West Indies said “ We admire and honor 
Capt. Baker for his character and religious devotion. 
In his career we have seen his high moral virtues 
and a kindly philanthropy associated with absorb¬ 
ing interest m public responsibilities and great 
capacity and success in business, and instead of 
being starved and dwarfed by this association, these 
virtues have been made, capable of ministering 
more effectively to the general welfare.” A devout 
Methodist, he was president of the board of trustees 
of the First Methodist Church of Boston, and a 
trustee of Boston University. He was president 
and director of the Baker Yacht Basin Corporation 
and the Cape Cod Steamship Co.; a director of 
the United Fruit Co., the Nipe Bay Co., and the 
Cuba Fruit Co., a member of the Boston chamber 
of commerce, the Boston Marine Society, the 
Exchange and Economic clubs of Boston; the 
Council of The Royal Jamaica Society of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce and Merchant’s Exchange, 
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the Jamaica Club, a member of the board of assist¬ 
ants of the Massachusetts Society of Mayflower 
Descendants; and he was also vice-president and 
director of the Cape Cod Pilgrim Memorial As¬ 
sociation. Capt. Baker was married December 
19, 1SGI, to Martha, daughter of Thomas and 
Ho pe (Ilamblen) Hopkins, of Well fleet, Mass., 
and had three sons: Lorenzo Dow, Joshua Hamblen, 
and Reuben Rich Baker, and one daughter, Martha 
Alberta Baker, lie died in Boston, Mass., June 
21, 1 90S. 

KEITH, Minor Cooper, merchant and cap¬ 
italist, was born in Brooklyn, X. Y Jan 19, ISIS, 
son of Minor Ilubbell and 
Emily (Meiggs) Keith, lie 
received a thorough educa¬ 
tion in private schools and 
began his business career at 
the early age of sixteen as 
inspector of lumber at 
Williamsburg, X. Y. One 
year later he engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business 
on his own account. In 1870 
he went to Padre Island, 
Texas, and for two years was 
engaged in raising and kill¬ 
ing cattle. While here he 
became interested in a pro¬ 
ject of building a railroad 
from Port Liman, Costa 
Rica, to San Jose, a distance 
of 110 miles, this being the 
first railroad built in Cen¬ 
tral America to the interior, 
and requiring a period of eighteen years to com¬ 
plete it. During this time Mr. Keith resided in 
Costa Rica, and became prominently identified with 
public affairs there, having constructed all the 
principal public works in the country, such as 
custom houses, cart roads, sanitation works, and 
during 1883 made a contract with the government 
for the settlement of their external debt in Europe 
This was successfully accomplished, and also the 
financing of the Costa Rica railway. lie also con¬ 
structed the Northern railway of Costa Rica, the 
total mileage of the two systems being about 370 
miles. In addition to the lands composing the 
right of way and terminals, the government gave 
Mr. Keith’s company as a subsidy 105,000 acres 
near the northern terminal, especially adapted to 
the cultivation of bananas. While in Costa Rica he 
planted large areas in bananas, to be shipped to 
New Orleans and New York by way of his rail¬ 
way and steamers, and in 1899 with Andrew \Y. 
Preston lie organized the United Fruit Co. a com¬ 
bination of the Boston Fruit Co. and properties 
owned by Mr. Keith in Costa Rica, Panama and 
Colombia. Mr. Preston became president of the 
new company, and Mr. Keith vice-president. 
The United Fruit Co. is now one of the largest 
industrial enterprises in the United States. Its 
assets are valued at over $35,000,000, .consisting 
of plantations of bananas, oranges, sugar-cane, and 
other tropical products in Costa Rica, Cuba, Dutch 
Guinea, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Jamaica, 
Colombia and Panama; also a fleet of upwards of 
100 freight steamers, railroads, wharves, etc. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the enterprise is gained 
from the banana business, their chief product. 
The company annually supplies over 35,000,000 
bunches to the markets of New York, London, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore New Orleans and 
Mobile, from which ports the fruit is distributed all 
over the United States and the continent. In 
1904 he formed a company with Sir William Van 
Horne and Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard, of which he 



was made president, to construct another railroad, 
known as the Northern Railroad of Guatemala, 
extending from Puerto Barrios on the Atlantie 
coast to Guatemala, a distance of 194 miles, and 
connecting with the Guatemala Central railroad, 
that has its terminus at San Jose on the Pacifie 
oeean. This road was completed and opened to 
traffic in January, 190S. Mr. Keith is also pres¬ 
ident and director of the Abangarez Gold Fields 
of Costa Rica, the Costa Rica Esperanza Mining 
Co. of Costa Rica, the Baltimore Bridge Co., the 
Northern Railway Co. of Costa Rica, the Guatemala 
Railway Co., and the Commercial Bank of Costa 
Rica, and a director of the Fruit Dispatcli Co., the 
Xipe Bay Co., and the United Mines Co. Mr. 
Keith is a fellow of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, and a member of the Metropolitan, the 
New York, and the City Midday clubs, all of New 
York city. He was married, Get. 31, 1883, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Cristina, daughter of Jose 
Maria Castro, ex-president of the republic of Costa 
Rica. 

PRESTON, Andrew Woodbury, president of 
the United Fruit Co., was born at Beverly, Mass., 
June 29, 1840, son of Benjamin and Sarah Lee 
(Poland) Preston. He was educated in the public 
schools of Beverly, and embarked in a business 
career before attaining his majority, having formed 
a partnership in 1SG4 with Augustus Williams, and 
engaged in the manufacture of shoes at Beverly. 
Six years later he went into the fruit business at 
the Quincy market, Boston, and continued in that 
line for fifteen years, when in 1SS5 he was made 
manager of the Boston Fruit Co., importers of 
tropical fruits. Ilis fruit business put him in touch 
with the various commercial enterprises in the West 
Indies and Central America. Meanwhile the busi¬ 
ness of the Boston Fruit Co. steadily increased and 
in 1899 it was merged into the United Fruit Co., 
Mr. Preston becoming president of the latter, which 
office he continues to hold at the present time In 
1872 the total importation of bananas into the United 
States was not over 500,000 bunches, the fruit at 
that time being transported chiefly by sailing vessels. 
During its fiscal year ending Sept. 30, I90S, the com¬ 
pany imported 28,500,000 bunches. The United 
Fruit Co. has grown from small proportions to be one 
of the largest of its kind in the world. It now has a 
fleet of about one hundred steamers, including many 
new vessels of 5,000 tons capacity, each equipped 
with a special cool air system and capable of carry¬ 
ing 00,000 bunches of bananas, as well as 100 
passengers, and general freight. These vessels 
bring bananas to the principal Atlantic and Gulf 
ports of the United States from its immense planta¬ 
tions in the tropics, connected with the scacoast by 
railways owned and operated by the company. 
Under the presidency of Mr. Preston, the United 
Fruit Co. has perfected an elaborate organization, 
which is admirably administered and which takes 
into account every minute detail. The company's 
imports are distributed throughout the United 
States, including the far northwestern section and 
Canada. The Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., an English 
company, in connection with the United Fruit Co,, 
now makes large shipments of bananas weekly 
during the year to England and the continent, and 
the business is increasing rapidly and promises a 
development under the United Fruit Co.'s direction 
that will compare favorably with the growth of 
the business in America. In addition to its vast 
fruit interests, the company also owns and operates 
one of the largest sugar plantations in Cuba, which 
produces upwards of 50,000 tons of sugar yearly. 
It also controls a duplieate sugar producing com¬ 
pany, the combined properties representing some 
220,000 acres, of which more than 47,000 acres 
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have also been planted in canc, and the two mills 
having a combined eapaeitv of handling 7,000 tons 
of cane daily. Besides this it also imports large 
quantities of oranges and cocoanuts and some 
grapefruit, and does an extensive freight and pas¬ 
senger business, particularly between New Orleans 
and Colon. The capital stock of the United Fruit 
Co. is $21, 340,000, with assets over $35,000,000, 
and the executive officers are: Andrew \V. Preston, 
president; Minor C. Keith, vice-president; Charles 
A. Hubbard, treasurer and assistant secretary; and 
Bradley \Y. Palmer, secretary. Mr Preston is also 
president and director of the Fruit Dispatch Co., 
the Nipe Bay Co., the Hotel Titchfielu Co., the 
Pittsburg Fruit and Produce Exchange, and the 
United Colorado Mining Co.; vice-president and 
director of the Northern Railway Co., the Aban- 
garez Gold Fields, of Costa Rica, and the Quartette 
Mining Co.; treasurer and director of the M D. 
Cressy Co., a director of the American Mail Steam¬ 
ship Co., Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., First National 
Bank, and City Trust Co., of Boston; National 
Bank of Cuba, Havana; and chairman of the 
Tropical Fruit Steamship Co., Ltd. Among the 
clubs of which Mr. Preston is a member are the 
New York Yacht Club, Eastern Yacht Club, 
Tedeseo Country (dub, Country Club of Brookline, 
New Algonquin Club, Exchange Club, and Boston 
City Club, lie is a thirty-second degree Mason and a 
Knight Templar. Mr. Preston was married, Aug. 
4, 1869, to Frances E , daughter of Joseph Gutter- 
son, of Weymouth, Mass., and has one daughter, 
Bessie Woodbury, wife of Eugene W. Oug, of 
Brookline. 

DONNELLY, Charles Francis, lawyer, poet, 
and philanthropist, was born in Athlone, county 
Roscommon, Ireland, Oct. 14, 1830, son of Hugh 
and Margaret (Conway) Donnelly. He was of 
notable Irish lineage and the family was distin¬ 
guished for religious loyalty, patriotism, and 
scholarship, his ancestors for many generations 
having been prominent in the learned professions 
From them he inherited 
those brilliant intellec¬ 
tual qualities combined 
with the great force of 
character which served 
him so well during his 
long professional life. 
His father, Hugh Don¬ 
nelly, brought his fam¬ 
ily to Canada in IS37, 
when the subject of 
this sketch w r as but 
one year of age. They 
took up their residence 
in St. John, New Bruns¬ 
wick, where the boy 
was educated in private 
schools and at the New 
Brunswick Presbyteri¬ 
an Academy. In 1848 
lie removed with his 
parents to Providence, 
IT F, where his clas¬ 
sical studies were completed. He studied law' 
in the office of Hon. Ambrose A. Ranney, of 
Boston, and at the Harvard law school, and 
was graduated with the degree of LL.B , in 1859. 
He was admitted to the Suffolk county bar in 
September of the same year and at once entered 
upon the practice of his profession. During 1860- 
62 he lived in New York city, where he met the 
eminent men of the day both in law and in letters, 
for his culture w r as broad and his literary tendencies 
at the time so strong as to threaten a divided 
allegiance, lie had already become known in 


Boston as a most interesting newspaper corre¬ 
spondent, and a writer on educational topics, 
especially as these affected Catholic citizens. In 
New York, his most distinctly literary w'ork w r as 
published in the “Knickerbocker Magazine” and 
other secular journals of the day, over the pen- 
name of “Schuyler Conway.” Washington corre¬ 
spondence, essays, personal sketches, and poems 
eame in quick succession from his pen, for he 
possessed to a marked degree the genius which is a 
predominant characteristic of the Irish race, and 
if the law had not made even a stronger appeal 
than letters, he might have become a noted author. 
Among his fugitive poems “Roma” has been 
highly praised, but perhaps nothing from his pen 
has received higher commendation than his sonnet 
on the death and burial of James Russell Lowell, 
which appeared in the “ Boston Advertiser.” 
Ultimately he returned to Boston, W'here his law 
practice soon brought him into prominence. Bishop 
(afterwards Archbishop) Williams, of Boston, en¬ 
gaged him as his legal counsel in 1S67, and for 
forty years these two men, who had so many 
character traits in common, were very closely 
identified. Beginning in 1S67 with the House 
of the Good Shepherd, all the charters of the many 
charitable, educational, and ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tions founded by the archbishop, including St. 
John’s Boston Ecclesiastical Seminary at Brighton, 
were drawn up by Mr Donnelly. In 1S8S lie w'as 
retained by the Catholics to advocate and defend 
before the state legislature the right to establish 
parochial schools, and the right of parents to choose 
them for the training of their children. He fought 
the school issue in five hearings before the com¬ 
mittee on education in 1888, and in fourteen in 
the following year, and the result was a victory 
for the Catholics in a bill defining the existing 
school law's, clearing away obsolete clauses, and 
leaving absolute freedom as to means of educa¬ 
tion. lie conducted the ease judiciously and 
without rancor, and he made a gift of his services 
and also of all the incidental expenses to the 
Catholics of Massachusetts. .Mr. Donnelly had 
long been a member of the Charitable Irish Society, 
founded in Boston in 1737, and was for several 
terms its president. Fte was among the founders 
of many of the Catholic charitable institutions of 
Boston, including the Home for Destitute Catholic 
Children, for which he drew up the articles of 
incorporation in 1S64. lie was connected with 
the administration of state charities since 1S75, 
when he was appointed by Gov. Gaston to succeed 
Dr. Samuel G. How r e on the State Board of Char¬ 
ities, and for more than three years he was chair¬ 
man of the board. During his service he wrote 
the sharp and spirited politico-legal public cor¬ 
respondence conducted by the board with Gov. 
Butler (1883), which was used to advantage by 
his opponents in his canvas for a second term. 
For thirty-two years—except for a brief inter¬ 
mission under Gov Butler’s administration—Mr. 
Donnelly stood for the rights of the old, the incom¬ 
petent, and especially the children, on this board; 
his long service culminating in the passage of the 
famous bill of 1905, which recognizes the rights 
of every minor ward for whom the state finds a 
home to be brought up in the faith of its parents. 
In 1884 he proposed and drafted the act subjecting 
dipsomaniacs to the same restraint and treatment 
as lunatics which was adopted by the legislature 
of 1885. It was the first legislation of the kind 
either in Europe or America and reflects great 
credit upon the ability and sound judgment of 
Mr. Donnelly. At the request of the representa¬ 
tives of the Roman Catholic church, at the World’s 
parliament of teligions, at Chicago in 1893, he 
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wrote an exhaustive study of the “Relations of 
tiie Roman Catholic* Church to the Poor/’ from 
its beginning. Mr. Donnelly was a man of broad 
scholarship, a student of the English classics and 
of the early lore and history of Ireland, and was 
keenly interested in the literary movement of the 
Irish renaissance. While a Roman Catholic and a 
Democrat he had an influence with his fellow 
citizens of all denominations and of the Republican 
party that no other man of the same affiliations 
lias ever commanded in Boston. Ilis work was 
on special and unusual lines, and if any project 
of difficulty had to be managed the first appeal for 
advice and aid was to him. To these interests he 
gave his time, thought, and labor ungrudgingly, 
lie gave, too, not in the way of formal service, 
but m all sincerity and out of a hearty concern in 
the public and private welfare, and the amount of 
his own personal benefactions will never be known. 
His poems have been published under the title of 
“Roma and other Poems’' (1900). In 1S85 he 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. from Mt. 
St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. Mr. Don¬ 
nelly was married at Providence, R. I., Sept. 21, 
1S93, to Amy Frances, daughter of James and 
Mary (Donnelly) Collins. Ilis death occurred at 
Boston, Jan. 21, 1909. 

DIXON, Roland Burrage, educator, was 
born in Worcester, .Mass., Nov. 6, 1875, son of 
Lewis Seaver and Ellen Rebecea (Burrage) Dixon, 
of early New England ancestry. lie removed 
with his parents to Boston when he was six years 
of age, and there was educated at the Chauncey 
Hall, Berkeley, and Ilopkinson schools. lie en¬ 
tered Harvard University in 1893, and was grad¬ 
uated in 1897. Before entering Harvard, he became 
interested in science, particularly chemistry, geology, 
and languages. Specializing in the study of these 
in eollege, he finally became interested in an¬ 
thropology, and made a special study of this sub¬ 
ject at Harvard, and fora short time also under 
Prof. Boas at Columbia University. During 
1900-01, he pursued his studies in European 
museums. After graduation he became an assistant 
in anthropology at Harvard University; was 
made instructor in 1901, and assistant professor 
in 1906. His first field work was of an archeo¬ 
logical nature at Madisonville, O., in 1897. In 
1S9S he accompanied the Jesup expedition of the 
An erican Museum of Natural History to British 
Columbia, and in the following year undertook 
the investigation of the tribes of northern and 
north-eastern California. Similar work was done 
during five or six summers for the American 
Museum of Natural History, and for the Univer¬ 
sity of California. This field work in the west 
gave him opportunity for extensive travel over 
the entire Pacific slope, and he has also traveled 
at different times in Europe, Asia, New Zealand, 
anti Australia. Apart from the field work above 
indicated, he has been especially interested in 
the general problems of enthnology, archaeology, 
and ethnography of America and Oceania. On 
all of these subjects, as well as on Indian languages, 
he conducts courses at Harvard. Prof. Dixon 
has published two monographs on the Maidu and 
Shasta tribes respectively. lie also published a 
Maidu grammar for the Smithsonian series, Maidu 
texts for the memoirs of the American Ethnological 
Society, and Chimariko for the University of 
California, together with various shorter papers. 
He is a fellow 7 of the American Association for the 
Advancement] of Science, the American Anthropo¬ 
logical Association, and the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. He is 
a member of the American Folk Lore Society, of 
which he was president in 1907-0S, and of the 


American Enthnological Society, American An¬ 
tiquarian Society, Polynesian Society, Inter¬ 
national Congress of Americanists, Gesellschaft 
far Erdkunde zu Berlin; and the Colonial and 
Harvard clubs of Cambridge and New York, 
respectively. He is unmarried. 

HUNTER, [Wiles] Robert, sociologist, was 
born in Terre Haute, Ind , Apr. 10, 1874, son of 
William Robert and Caroline (Fouts) Hunter. He 
was educated in the public schools of his native city 
and was graduated at the University of Indiana, 
in 1896. Immediately after his 
graduation he took up social re¬ 
form work as a life study. For a 
period of six years he was the 
organizing secretary in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Chicago bureau of 
charities, during which he resided 
successively in the Northwestern 
University settlement, Helen 
Heath House, and Hull House — 
eolonies of social workers among 
the poor. In the summer of 
1899 he went to England to 
study the working of Toynbee 
Hull, the “mother of settle¬ 
ments” and similar colonies in 
London As chairman of a com¬ 
mittee of the City Homes Asso¬ 
ciation, an organization for in¬ 
vestigating the serious problem 
poor, as member of the Special Parks commission 
and of the School Extension committee, and as 
superintendent of the municipal lodging house 
(in which capacity he attacked the “ tramp problem” 
with notable ability and eourage), he rendered 
signal service to the eause of humanity in Chicago. 
Ilis report on “Tenement Conditions in Chicago,” 
published in book form in 1901, won wide recogni¬ 
tion as an original and scientific contribution to 
the question of housing the poor. In 1902 Mr. 
Hunter was called to New York to succeed James 
B. Reynolds as headw r orker of the University 
settlement, the most important center of sociological 
work in the city. He retained this position for 
a year, during which his sociological activities so 
increased and widened that in 1903 he resigned 
the headw r orkership to less occupied hands. In 
1902 he became chairman of the New 7 York child- 
labor committee, which is responsible for the 
immeasurably important law's that protect 300,000 
children of the poor. Mr. Hunter established 
his reputation as an author by his book, “ Poverty” 
(1904), which has been highly praised by distin¬ 
guished sociologists abroad and at home. Jack 
London, in reviewing it, said: “It marks the be¬ 
ginning of a new epoch in the scientific study of 
society in the United States. . . . Sociologists 
have practically passed this subject by, while 
the statisticians have left it severely alone. Mr. 
Hunter’s book points out the imperative necessity 
for now T considering poverty. ... It shows dis¬ 
tinctively the trained mind, the scientific mind, 
the experienced mind. Not for nothing has Mr. 
Hunter spent years of close eontact with poverty.” 
The nature of his work has brought him in con¬ 
tact with many of the most prominent Socialist 
leaders in Europe as w r ell as in America, and in 
recent years he has openly allied himself with the 
movement In 1908 he published “Socialists 
at Work,” whieh is a full and impartial account 
of the chief socialist parties in Germany, Italy, 
France, Belgium and England, of their leading 
orators and politicians, and the work they have 
accomplished. Mr. Hunter holds that, as in the 
past, the extravagant powers of pope and priest, 
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of king and noble, have been limited for the good 
of the people, so the power of the capitalists, the 
autoerats of the present, must be abated for the 
benefit of the workers. He is a member of the 
Committee for Prevention of Tuberculosis, the 
Metropolitan Park Association, the American 
Academy of Political and Social Seienee, the 
Social Reform Club (past president), and the 
City Club of New York, all devoted to eivic better¬ 
ment, and the AYeeburn Golf Club. He was 
married at Noroton, Conn., May 23, PJ03, to 
Caroline AI., daughter of Anson Phelps Stokes, 
the New York banker, and sister of James Graham 
Phelps Stokes, an associate of Air. Hunter in his 
social reform work. 





MENOCAL, Aniceto Garcia, civil engineer, 
was born at Havana, Cuba, Sept. 1, 1S3G, son of 
Gabriel Alenocal, a Cuban planter 
and a descendant of an old Span¬ 
ish family. lie was educated in 
Havana, and at the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., 
receiving his degree in 1862. 
Returning to Cuba, he became 
sub-chief engineer on the Havana 
water works in 1863, holding the 
position until 1870, when he was 
appointed engineer in the de¬ 
partment of public works, New 
Y'ork eity, where he remained 
^ two years. In 1S72 he entered 
the serviee of the United States 
government as civil engineer in the 
navy department, and he served 
as chief engineer on all the govern¬ 
ment surveys for establishing the 
practicability of a ship eanal at 
Panama and Nicaragua. The ques¬ 
tion of an Isthmian canal had 
been under consideration for 150 
years. The subjeet was first brought to the scien¬ 
tific world by one La Condainine, long a resident in 
Central and South America, who presented a paper 
before the Aeademy of Sciences, Paris, France in 
1746, calling attention to the importance of an 
interoceanic canal. Here in the United States, 
the first to give it consideration was Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. He organized a eompany called, “ The 
American Atlantic a nd Pacific Ship-( "anal Company, 
which negotiated an agreement with the govern¬ 
ment of Nicaragua providing for the construction 
of a canal from ocean to oeean. O. \Y. Childs, an 
engineer, was employed to make the surveys, and 
it was from him that the first aeeurate topograph¬ 
ical knowledge of the Nicaraguan depression was 
secured. Finally in 1872 the U. S. government 
became interested in the subjeet, and made the 
first appropriation to determine the practicability 
of such a canal. Air. Alenocal was appointed chief 
engineer of the government’s expedition to make 
the preliminary surveys, and was engaged on the 
work for the rest of the year, handing in his 
report in 1S73. In the following year Pres. Grant 
appointed an interoceanic canal commission, con¬ 
sisting of Gen. A. A. Humphreys, Capt. C. P. 
Patterson and Com. Daniel Amincn, to inspect the 
various routes in both Panama and Nicaragua, 
and Alenoeal was ordered to accompany the com¬ 
mission. In its report to the president the com¬ 
mission recommended the adoption of the Nica¬ 
ragua route as possessing “both for the construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of a eanal, greater advantages, 
and offering fewer difficulties from engineering, 
commercial, and eeonomie points of view, than any 
of the other routes shown to be practicable by 
surveys sufficiently in detail to enable a judgment 


to be formed of their relative merits.” In Decem¬ 
ber of that year he was ordered as chief engineer 
to take charge of a government survey of the 
Panama route. At the request of the Nicaragua 
government he was sent to that country again in 
1876 to survey the lower part of the valley of the 
►San Juan and the harbor of Grey town. Mean¬ 
while the de Lesseps project for a Panama eanal 
was started in Franee, and in May, 1879, the U. S. 
government sent Admiral Ammen and Air. Alenocal 
as its delegates to a eanal congress, known as the 
International Scientific Congress, which met at 
Paris to decide upon the best route for an inter¬ 
oceanic canal. The report of these two commis¬ 
sioners concerning the character of the proceedings 
witnessed by them effectively destroyed the con¬ 
fidence of the government in the Panama scheme. 
In the United States faith in the Nicaraguan 
projeet remained unshaken. Alenoeal made other 
surveys in 1880 and 1885, finally selecting a new 
route, and a Provisional Interoceanic Canal Soeiety 
was organized to arrange the preliminaries of the 
proposed work. A concession was obtained from 
the Nicaraguan government, but numerous obsta¬ 
cles could not be overcome in time and it expired 
by limitation. Another provisional eanal associa¬ 
tion w r as organized which subsequently became 
the Alaritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, w r ith 
Air. Alenocal its chief engineer. He seeured another 
concession, this time making an advance payment 
of $100,000, and in the fall of 18S9 work on the 
improvement of Greytown harbor was begun— 
this being the first step in the actual construction 
of a Nicaraguan canal. Hon. Warner Aliller was 
president of this construction company. Efforts 
were made to secure financial support from the 
public as well as from congress, but without avail, 
and in 1S93 the eompany went into the hands of a 
receiver, The government made still another 
survey of both the Nicaraguan (1S95-96) and 
Panama (1897-98) routes, the commission attended 
by Alenocal as ehief engineer favoring the latter 
as being both cheaper and more practicable. 
He was the first to suggest the feasibility of a 
railway along the Florida Keys to Key West in a 
report to the government, and such a road was 
subsequently built by Henry Al. Flager. He was 
member of a board sent to the Philippine Islands 
to prepare plans for the principal naval station 
in those islands (1900); and in 1902 he was one 
of a commission to select a site, draw’ nlans, and 
prepare estimates for a coaling station on the 
coast of Liberia. He was a leading authority on 
hydraulic engineering, and almost his last work 
was the perfecting of an irrigation system for the 
northern provinces of Cuba. He was a member of 
the American Soeiety of Civil Engineers, and in 
1S79 was decorated a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor for the part he took at the eanal eongress in 
Paris. He was married in 1866, to Elvira, daughter 
of Francisco Alartin, of Cuba, and had three sons, 
Adolfo, Edward and Daniel A. Alenocal. He died 
in New r A ork, July 20, 190S. 

WOLLE, John Frederick, organist and con¬ 
ductor, was born in Bethlehem, Pa., April 4, 1863, 
son of Rev. Francis and Elizabeth Caroline (Weiss) 
Wolle, and a descendant on both sides of the 
Moravian missionaries who founded Bethlehem 
in 1741. Ilis father (1S17-93) was a Aloravian 
clergyman and principal of the Aloravian seminary 
at Bethlehem. He was also the inventor of a 
paper bag-making machine and author of “ Desmids 
of .the LTnited States” (1884); “Fresh Water Algae 
of the United States” (1887); and “ Diatoinaeeae 
of North America” (1890). YYmng Wolle was 
graduated at the Aloravian parochial school in 
his native tow’ll in 1879. He soon after want to 
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Europe to continue the study of music in Munich 
under Rheinberger. IIis subsequent career showed 
that Dr. Wolle had a remarkable predisposition 
for counterpoint, and it was fortunate therefore 
that he had such a master as Rheinberger, under 
whom he acquired a devotion to the purely in¬ 
tellectual side of music that amounted almost to 
an obsession. On his return to Bethlehem in 
18S5, he was appointed organist of the Moravian 
church, a position which he held continuously 
until 1905. During nearly this entire period he 
officiated also as organist at the Packer Memorial 
Church in connection with 
Lehigh University. Early in 
his career as a rural organist 
and music teacher, he or¬ 
ganized the Bethlehem Chor¬ 
al Union, and the Easton 
Choral Society, out of which 
was evolved the Bethlehem 
Bach Choir, organized in 
1898, which made him fa¬ 
mous the country over. The 
Choral Union was composed 
mainly of young people who 
had apparently no more than 
average interest in serious 
music. Dr. Wolle inspired 
them with ambition, and 
step by step led them through 
the range of standard canta¬ 
tas and oratorios until in 
18SS, the singers had mas¬ 
tered, the St. John Passion music by Johann Sebas¬ 
tian Bach, which was followed by other works of 
that master. When, however, in 1892 he essayed 
the B-minor mass it proved too difficult, and the 
singers rebelled. They besought their conductor to 
change the programme, and upon his refusal to do so 
the society was disbanded. The singers begged Dr. 
Wolle to lead them again, but he would not consent 
unless they were willing to take up the B-minor 
mass. The deadlock of six years was broken at 
last by the surrender of the singers, and the Bach 
Choir was organized in 1S98 with the B-minor 
mass as its programme. After fifteen months’ 
study it w r as brought to performance on Mar. 
27, 1900, in two divisions, afternoon at four, evening 
at eight, this being its first complete American 
production, the event constituting the first Bach 
festival. The undertaking attracted much more 
than local attention, and from that time Dr. Wolle 
was recognized as a conductor of extraordinary 
ability. His devotion to Bach, and the skill 
with which he brought his amateur associates to 
a perfect technical mastery of that composer’s 
w r orks, gave him a unique position in American 
music. The second Bach festival took place May 
23-25, 1901. The unique feature of these festi¬ 
vals w r as not so much that there were three 
days, two sessions each day, devoted to the com¬ 
positions of one and the same man, and that that 
man was the insuperably difficult Bach, but that 
there w f as a unity of idea underlying the entire 
festival scheme, a logical development running 
through the programme from beginning to end. 
The life of Christ w*as the subject—beautifully 
and impressively illustrated in the Christmas 
oratorio—and the Passion—culminating in the 
mass, the church’s declaration of its belief in the 
events of the simple narrative of the Gospel. 
The third Bach festival, May 11-16, 1903, was 
an extension of the second, comprising two days 
each of Advent and Christmas music, passion 
music, and resurrection and ascension music. 
This was follow’ed by the nine-day Bach cycle, 
comprising three festivals of three days each, 



two sessions each day—the Christmas festival, 
Dec. 28, 29, 30, 1904; the Lenten festival, Apr. 
12, 13, 141905; and the Easter and Ascension 
festival, June 1, 2, 3, 1905, the entire cycle being 
but a logical extension of the original idea. In 
these festivals the mass in B-minor, the Christmas 
oratoria, and the St. John Passion received their 
first complete American hearing. Many of the 
contatas were heard not only for the first time, but 
thus far for the only time in America. Thus 
Bethlehem became a Mecca for musical pilgrims 
from all parts of the country, and the realization 
of high ideals witnessed there was a source of in¬ 
spiration to all musicians and music lovers who 
had the good fortune to make the pilgrimage. 
In 1905 Dr. Wolle accepted the professorship of 
music in the University of California, wdiere, in 
addition to his duties as a member of the faculty, 
he became conductor of the university symphony 
and choral concerts in the Greek theater. He 
organized the Bach choir of California, and on 
Apr. 22, 1909, conducted the first California Bach 
festival before an audience that taxed the capacity 
of the Greek theater. The degree of doctor of 
music was conferred upon him by the Moravian 
College and Theological Seminary in 1904. He 
is a member of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, 
the American Guild of Organists, the Neue Bach 
Gesellschaft and International Music Society of 
Leipzig, Germany. He was married July 21, 1SS6, 
to Jennie Creveling, daughter of Henry Pohlman 
Stryker, of Ilackettstowm, N. J., and has one 
daughter. 

PYE, David Walter, merchant, was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1870, son of Robert Henry 
Pve, a native of Ireland, who came to the United 
States in 1840, and became a merchant and manu¬ 
facturer in Brooklyn, N. Y. He married Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of Robert Carter of that city. 
The son, David W. Pye, was educated in the public 
schools of his native city, and was prepared for a 
business career at Kissicks’ Business College, w here 
lie was graduated in 1SSS. He worked for a time 
in the employ of the Brooklyn 
“Argus,” and w r hile attending the 
business college was a salesman in 
a Brooklyn dry-goods establish¬ 
ment. In 1S89 he became identi¬ 
fied wdth the Safety-Car Heating 
and Lighting Co., as assistant to 
the treasurer. This company was 
organized May 5, 1887, with 

Arthur W. Soper (q.v.) as presi¬ 
dent, and Mr. Pye later w as made 
assistant to the vice-] j resident and 
also purchasing agent of the com¬ 
pany. In 1898 he became second 
vice-president, and four years 
later vice-president, in charge 
of the selling department of the 
business. The Pint sell gas system, 
wiiile a German invention, has, 
like so many other devices ori¬ 
ginated in the older countries, 
developed in America to a point 
where it is immeasurably superior 
to the system as used in the country where it origi¬ 
nated. It provides a substitute for oil in the illum¬ 
ination of railroad cars and the aim of the inventor 
was to produce a safe system of car lighting which 
should be as economical as possible. American 
conditions making much greater demands upon the 
system, a plan had to be evolved for a supply of 
gas of uniform quality to be made attainable at the 
principal railroad centers. This resulted in the 
establishment of an almost gigantic system of 
Pintsch compressing plants at such points as would 
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best serve to supply the especial needs of the vari¬ 
ous railroads. The company to-day has in opera¬ 
tion sixty-three of these plants in which are installed 
apparatus for the safe reception anti storage of 
the oil from which the gas is manufactured in con¬ 
junction with distributing pipes to the various rail¬ 
road passenger cars yards and stations. Another 
very important application of Pintsch gas is in gas- 
lighted buoys, which arc being widely used through¬ 
out the world and constitute an important aid to 
navigation. Mr. Pye is musical and literary in his 
tastes and is also interested in athletics, lie is a 
member of the New York Athletic Club, the Crescent 
Athletic Club, the Railroad Club, the New \ork 
Railroad Club, the Japan Society, the Traffic Club, 
and the Machinery Club, of New York. He was 
married June 14, 1905, to Florence Belle, daughter 
of James Edgett of Brooklyn, and has one daugh¬ 
ter, Orrca B. Pye. 

CONVERSE, Frederick Shepherd, composer, 
was born at Newton, Mass., Jan. 5, 1871, son of 
Edmund Winchester and 
Charlotte Augusta (Shep¬ 
herd) Converse. He is a 
direct descendant of Deacon 
Edward Converse, who came 
to America from Northum¬ 
berland county, England, 
and landed at Charlestown, 
Mass., in 1630, subsequently 
settling in Woburn, Mass., 
where he became a selectman 
and a commissioner from 
the church to settle the 
business of the town. His 
son by his second wife, 
Sarah, was Lieut. James 
Converse, a deputy to the 
Massachusetts general court, 
who married Anna Spar- 
hawk Cooper; their son was 
Maj. James, also a deputy, 
speaker of the house and in 
charge of all military forces in Maine, who married 
Hannah Carter; their son was John, who married 
Abigail Sawyer; their son Joshua, who married 
Rachel Blanchard; their son Joseph, a sergeant 
in the revolutionary war, who married Elizabeth 
Davis; their son Rev. James, pastor of the Church 
of Christ at Weathcrsfield, Yt., legislator and 
state chaplain, who, by his second wife, Charlotte 
White, became the grandfather of the subject of 
this sketch. Edmund \V. Converse, the father 
(1825-94), was a prominent merchant of Boston, 
and who was president of the National Tube Works 
and the Conanicut Mills. Frederick S. Converse 
■was educated in the public schools of his native 
town and at Harvard College. His early musical 
training consisted of the study of the piano under 
local teachers, until at Harvard he came under the 
influence of Prof. John K. Paine. Devoting 
himself earnestly to the study of . musical theory, 
he was graduated in 1893, with the highest honors 
in music, his sonata for violin and piano being 
performed at the time of graduation. Though 
intended for a commercial career by his father, 
his musical inclination was so strong that after 
six months in business, he resumed his studies, 
first with Carl Bacrmann in piano and George 
W. Chadwick in composition, and then at the 
Royal Academy of Music in Munich. After two 
years of study there, chiefly under Joseph Rhein- 
berger, he was graduated with honors in 1898. 
At this time he had already composed besides 
smaller works, the sonata above mentioned, a 
string quartet, op. 3; a concert overture, “Youth/’ 



op. 6, and a symphony in D-minor, which had 
its first performance in Munich, July IS, 189S. 
These pieces may he said to represent the forma¬ 
tive period of his creative genius; showing a 
strong individuality, they nevertheless adhere 
to strictly classical forms, and even the earliest 
compositions evince a determination to master 
the fundamental laws of musical construction to 
a rare degree. Returning to Boston he engaged 
in composition and teaching privately until «n 
1899 he became teacher of harmony at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. In 1902 he was 
appointed instructor in music at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, attaining the rank of assistant professor 
in 1905. This position he resigned, September 1, 
1907, in order to devote himself entirely to com¬ 
position. Leaving the field of composition in 
conventional form, he now appeared as a composer 
of symbolic musical poems. His “Festival of 
Pan,” op. 9, first performed by the Boston Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra m 1899, an l by the Queen’s 
Ilall Orchestra in London, England, in 1905 
displayed an originality of invention and a mastery 
of the modern orchestra but slightly suggested 
by his earlier works, though the rigorous discipline 
which characterizes them doubtless prepared him 
for the successful freer handling of his medium. 
This work, as well as that which followed, “ Endy- 
mion’s Narrative," op. 10, first performed by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1903, deals with 
certain aspects of Kent's “Endymion.” Like 
them, however, it is without suggestion of realistic 
tone painting, and make their appeal through 
subjectively musical qualities. Other works of 
similar character soon followed, showing a con¬ 
tinued ultra-modern tendency and an increased 
brilliance of technique and breadth of imagination. 
Among them are tw r o poems, “Night” and “Day,” 
suggested by verses of Walt W hitman, op. 10; 
Keats’s “La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” ballad for 
baritone and orchestra, op. 12; “ Euphrosyne,” 

concert overture for orchestra, op. 15, and “The 
Mystic Trumpeter,” orchestral fantasy, op. 19, 
after Walt Whitman. All of these compositions have 
been produced by prominent orchestras and the 
critical comment upon them has been highly 
favorable. “The Mystic Trumpeter” in particular 
shows a decided advance in the technique of con¬ 
struction and psychological expression, and repre¬ 
sents in a way the culmination of Mr. Converse's 
aims. The scheme of musical treatment is very 
free, following the symbolic essence of the poem, 
subtly reproducing its atmosphere, and eloquently 
translating its emotions and scenes by the employ¬ 
ment of characteristic themes, often recurring 
and skilfully varied in color. Mr. Converse’s 
rendering of dramatic material in his symphonic 
poems has naturally led him to essay the operatic 
form, anti the result is “The Pipe of Desire,” a 
romantic opera in one act, op. 23. It was first 
produced in Boston, in 1906, and in New' York, 
in 1909, being the first opera by an American 
composer to be presented by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, lie has also composed a violin 
concerto, op. i3; a second string quartet in V- 
minor, op. 18; overture, entr’actes and incidental 
music to Percy MacKaye’s play, “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
op. 25; and “Job,” a dramatic poem for solo 
voices, chorus and orchestra, besides many smaller 
compositions, including piano pieces, songs and 
choral works. A musician of decided originality 
and a most brilliant technique, with a fine harmonic 
sense and marvelous skill in orchestral coloring, 
Mr. Converse is counted among the most interest¬ 
ing composers of the ultra-modern school and one 
of t.he foremost that America has produced. He 
is a trustee of the New' England Conservatory of 
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Musie, and a member of the National Society of 
Arts and Letters, the Tavern Union, St. Botolph 
and Tennis and Racquet elubs of Boston, the Har¬ 
vard Club of New York, Colonial Club of Cam¬ 
bridge, and Norfolk Country Club of Dedham, 
Mass. He was aetive in organizing the Boston 
Opera Company in 1907-8, and is vice-president of 
the company, lie was married at Brookline, Mass., 
June G, 1894, to Emma, daughter of Frcderie 
Tudor, and has six children: Louise, Charlotte 
Augusta, Marie, Virginia, Frederick 8., Jr., and 
E1 iz a 1 >eth Coi i verse. 

MATHER, Samuel Livingston, financier, was 
born at Middletown, Conn., July 1, 1817, son of 
Samuel and Catherine (Livingston) Mather; and 
a descendant of the Rev 7 . Richard Mather, who 
came to America from England in 1035, settling 
at Dorchester, Mass. The latter married Catherine 
Holt; their son, Timothy, married Catherine 
Atherton; their son, Richard, married Catherine 
Wise; their son, Samuel, married Del>orah Cham¬ 
pion; their son, Richard married Deborah Ely; 
and their son, Samuel, married Lois Griswold, 
becoming the grandfather of Samuel L Mather. 
Samuel Mather was a stockholder, and a mem¬ 
ber of the first board of directors, of the Connecticut 
Land Co., which sent out Moses Cleveland (q.v.) 
to the Western reserves in charge of the surveying 
party in 1790, an errand which resulted in the 
founding of Cleveland, O. 11 is father, Samuel 
Mather, Jr., was also a member of the above com¬ 
pany, and possessed large landed interest in the 
city of Cleveland. After graduating at Wesleyan 
1 niversity in 1835, Samuel L. Mather engaged 
in the commission business in New York until 
1843, when he removed to Cleveland, O , as a real 
estate agent for various Connecticut owners and 
as the superintendent of his father’s interests, 
lie studied law and was admitted to the bar, but 
his attention being attracted at this time to the 
new iron discoveries in the Lake Superior region, 
lie gave up the law and directed all his energies to 
enterprises connected with that industry. Though 
the first organized effort in this direction was the 
precursor of the Jackson Iron Co., the second 
and most successful was the Cleveland Iron Mining 
Co., organized in 1850, re¬ 
organized in 1853, of which 
Mr. Mather was an incorpora¬ 
tor, first treasurer, and for 
twenty-one years president. 
In 1889 he contracted for a 
fleet of steel steamers, the 
first owned by any of the 
mining companies, and also 
concluded the purchase of 
the controlling interest in 
the Iron Cliffs Co., an adjoin¬ 
ing property, owning over 
50,000 acres of land in the 
best mining region of that 
state. He was a director 
and officer of several other 
mining and iron manufac¬ 
turing companies; the New 
’ York, Pennsylvania A Ohio 
Railroad Co., and the Mercantile National Bank. 
He was an officer of Trinity Parish (Episcopal), 
the oldest elnireh organization of Cleveland, and 
held the position of treasurer, vestryman, and 
senior warden for thirty-eight years, lie was also 
delegate to the diocesan convention for many years, 
treasurer of the missionary committee, member 
of the standing committee, promoter of the fund 
for endowing the diocesan episcopate, and for 
three successive terms represented his diocese in 
the general triennial conventions of the church in 






the United States. He was public spirited as a 
citizen, and generous as a contributor to charity 
organizations. lie was married, Sept. 24, 1850, 
to Georgiana Pomeroy, daughter of Charles J. 
Woolson, of Cleveland. She died leaving two 
children, and he was again married, June 11, 1850, 
to Elizabeth Lucy, daughter of William 11. Gvvinn, 
of Buffalo, N. 5 , by which union he had one son. 
His death occurred at Cleveland, 0., Oct. S, 1890. 

VOSBURGH, George Bedell, clergyman, was 
born at Stockport, Columbia eo., N. ^ Nov . 18, 
1850, son of Bartholo¬ 
mew C. ami Ann Eliza 
(Bedell) Vosburgh. lie 
comes, on his father's 
side, of old Holland 
Dutch ancestors who 
settle* 1 on the east 
banks of the Hudson 
river near the city of 
1 Im Ison a boil t 1095. 

He spent his boyhood 
on his father’s farm 
and received his early 
education at a village 
school. Later he en¬ 
tered the state normal 
school in Albany, N.Y., 
and was graduated in 
1870. He then entered 
Madison (now Colgate) 

University a ml was graduated in turn in the collegiate 
and theological departments, finishing the course in 
1874 Later he took a post-graduate course at 
the University of Chicago. Madison University 
conferred upon him the degree of Ph B.; the 
University of Chicago, the degree of M.A. in 1883 
and Ph D. in 1884, and Slnirtleff College, 111., 
the degree of D.D. in 1892. lie was ordained to 
the ministry and installed over the First Baptist 
Church of Coopcrstown, N. Y., in June, 1874. 
Among the prominent churches of his denomina¬ 
tion of which lie has been pastor, arc the Bergen 
Baptist Church, Jersey City, A. J., the First 
Baptist Church of Decatur, Ill., where he was 
pastor for seven years, received more than 400 
persons into its membership, and was instrumental 
in erecting a new house of worship; the First 
Church, Elgin, 111 , where lie served nearly four 
years, ministering always to very large congrega¬ 
tions, receiving hundreds into the church, besides 
lifting a large debt from the society. During 
1893 97 he was pastor of the Stoughton Street 
Baptist Church, Boston, Mass., and then he became 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, Denver, Colo., 
where he still remains. This is the largest church 
of the denomination west of the Mississippi, having 
a membership of 1,200, and its house of worship 
is one of the most imposing in the city. More 
than 1,000 have united with the church since he 
began his pastorate, and a debt of over 828,000 
was liquidated, largely through his personal efforts. 
Dr. Vosburgh has travelled extensively in Europe 
and Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Greece and Turkey. 
His principal side study apart from his professional 
work is art. lie is a popular lecturer, especially 
before literary societies and colleges. He has 
been president of the Baptist Ministers’ Conference 
of Boston, Chicago, and Denver, and for four 
successive years was president of the Colorado 
Baptist state convention. He has been chaplain 
of the Colorado Society of the Sons of the Revolu¬ 
tion for many years and is a member of the Denver 
Artists’ Club. His sermons, although carefully 
prepared, are delivered without notes, and his 
evangelical spirit, his wide range of reading, and 
the fund of information gained by travel eon- 
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tribute to the effectiveness of his pulpit ministra¬ 
tions. lie has a rich sympathetic voice, a magnetic 
personality and a charm of manner that rank him 
easily as one of the foremost of pulpit orators. 
Dr. Yosburgh was married at Arlington, Mass., 
Aug. 24, 1881, to Florence L , daughter of Albert 
C. Learned, and has two children: Edna II. , wife 
of Lieut. Bernard Leutz, U. 8. A., and Paul L. 
Yosburgh. 

BRUCE, Wallace, poet and orator, was born 
at Hillsdale, Columbia co., N. Y., Nov. 10, 1844, 
son of Alfred and Mary Ann (MacAlpine) Bruce. 

Ilis earliest American 
ancestor, George Bruce, 
came from Scotland to 
this country and settled 
at Woburn, Mass., in 
1635. His great-grand¬ 
father, John Bruce, was 
a sergeant at the battle 
of Lexington . As a boy, 
young Bruce was un¬ 
usually fond of history 
and poetry. He was 
educated at the Hudson 
River Institute, Clave- 
rack, N. Y., where he 
was valedictorian of 
his class, and entering 
Yale University, he 
distinguished himself as 
a scholar, writer and 
orator, winning six literary honors, including 
first prizes in English composition and public 
debate. lie was one of the editors of the Y'ale 
Literary Magazine. After being graduated in 
1867, he studied law with \\ illiam A. Beach and 
was admitted to practice in 1869, but devoted 
most of his time to literary pursuits. In 1872 he 
was invited to lecture at the Poughkeepsie I^yceum, 
with such colleagues as John B. Gough, Robert 
Collyer, T. DeWitt Talmage, and Daniel Dougherty. 
He was received with great favor and his reputation 
as a lecturer was established. lie was appointed 
V. 8. Consul to Edinburgh, Scotland, July, 1, 1889, 
and held this office until Sept. 1, 1S93. He was 
made poet laureate of Lodge Canongate Kilwinning, 
Edinburgh, as successor to Robert Bums, James 
Hogg, and others. He wrote and delivered “The 
Auld Brig’s Welcome” at the unveiling of the 
Burns monument at Ayr, in 1891 He delivered 
an address at the unveiling of Symington's monu¬ 
ment at Lead Hills, and gave the dedicatory 
address at the unveiling of the Lincoln monu¬ 
ment in Edinburgh, in 1893, the first erceted to 
that statesman in Europe, the conception and 
completion of which.were entirely due to his efforts. 
He lectured before the Parkside Institute of London, 
the Philosophical Institute of Edinburgh, and 
delivered an address on Washington Irving at the 
old grammar school building of Stratford-on-Avon, 
after its restoration in 1892. Each year of his resi¬ 
dence in Scotland he lectured before the Edin¬ 
burgh Literary Institute, and on his depart¬ 
ure the Lord Provost and town council of Edin¬ 
burgh presented him with a silver loving cup. 
For many years Mr. Bruce has been in close touch 
with the Chautaiiquas of many states. He has 
lectured more than thirty times at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., and over 100 times at other educational 
centers throughout the country. Since the organiza¬ 
tion of the Florida Chautauqua, De Funiak Springs, 
Fla., he has been one of its most ardent supporters, 
and on his return from Scotland in 1893 he was 
unanimously elected its president. The various 
occasions on which lie has delivered addresses or 
poems are the centennial of the Battle of Benning¬ 


ton, Bennington, Vt;. preservation of Washington '3 
Headquarters at Valley Forge; reunion of the 
Society of the Army of the Potomac at Saratoga; 
Fourth of July addresses at Bound Brook, N. J., 
centennial of the “Big Tree Treaty,” Geneseo, 
N. Y., laying of the corner stone of the New York 
Caledonian Club; centennial of William Cullen 
Bryant, Great Barrington, Mass.; Authors’ and 
Artists’ Congress, Tennessee Centennial, Nashville. 
In the fall of 1900 and 1904 Mr. Bruce was one of 
the prominent speakers of the Republican national 
committee, lie is the author of “In (’lover and 
Heather,” (1SS9) “Here’s a Hand” (1893) Wayside 
Poems “The Hudson,” “Leaves of Gold,” “Scottish 
Poems ” and “ Wanderers.” Mr. Bruce was married 
June 29, 1870, to Annie, daughter of Stephen 
Beeker of Brookview, N. Y., and has direc children, 
Clara, Kenneth and Malcolm Bruce. 

BRUCE, Kenneth, lecturer, was born in 
Poughkeepsie, X. Y., Dec. 28, 1876, son of Wallace 
and Anna (Becker) Bruce. His father, is a lecturer 
of national reputation and is president of the Florida 
Chautauqua, De Funiak Spa. He received his 
early education at the River view .Military Academy, 
Poughkeepsie, and at Edinburg Collegiate Institute, 
Edinburg, Scotland. He prepared for college at 
Williston Seminary and at Phillips Andover, and 
was graduated at Y'ale University in 1900. Ho 
took prizes in declaration at all these institutions, 
and his class poem at YTde received very general 
and favorable notice. Immediately after gradua¬ 
tion he prepared himself for the lecture platform, 
and his first public appearance was at the Eastman 
Business College in 1902, when he substituted for 
his father with such success that he has lectured 
there every succeeding year. In the same year ho 
was made superintendent of the Florida Chau¬ 
tauqua, De Funiak Springs. During the eight years 
of his platform work, he has steadily advanced, 
his field covering the entire country and including 
all the leading Chautauquas. His principal lectures 
are “Historic Hudson” and “ Bonnie Scotland; ” il¬ 
lustrated “Wit anti Humor,” “American Genius,” 
popular lectures, and “ Robert Burns,” “ Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,” ‘ Early English Drama,” “Tenny¬ 
son’s Idylls of the King,” “ Lord Byron,” “ American 
Poetry,” “Macbeth,” “Hamlet,” “As You Like 
It,” “Tempest,” “Midsummer Nights Dream” 
and “ King Lear.” He is the author of “ Return of 
the Half Moon” (1909), and is a regular contributor 
of both prose and poems to the leading magazines. 
Ilis lectures are characterized by clear and distinct 
delivery, and unusual power of description, and a 
classic mode of expression. He is a member of the 
Yale Club, New York city, Writers’ Club, Brooklyn, 
and of the fraternal orders of Masons, Odd Fellows, 
and Knight of Pythias. Mr. Bruce was married 
April 5, 1904, at Atmore, Ala., to Laura, daughter 
of William M. Carney. 

BROWN, Dickson Queen, manufacturer, was 
born at Pleasantville, Pa., Apr. 2, 1S73, son of 
Samuel Queen and Nancy (Lamb) Brown, lie 
was educated at the Phillips Exeter Aacdemy, 
where lie was graduated in 1891; at the Iloeh 
Sehule, Charlottenberg, Berlin, Germany, and 
at Princeton University, where he was graduated 
A.B. in 1895. He then took the electrical en¬ 
gineering course at the Boston Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy receiving the degree of E.E. in 1908. In that 
year he entered the service of the Tidewater OiL 
Co., of which his father was the president. He 
commenced as acting assistant mechanical engineer 
of the refinery, and a year later he entered the 
main office in New York. He is also president of 
the Associated Producers Co., which is an affilia- 
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tion of numerous independent petroleum producers, 
secretary of the Tidewater Oil Co. of New Jersey 
and vice-president of the Tidewater Oil Co. of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Brown is a member of the 
American Institute of Eleetrieal Engineers and 
American Society of Meehanieal Engineers, and 
also of the University, Princeton and Apawamis 
clubs, and the W est Side Tennis and Cainp Fire 
clubs. He is a member of the Tiger Inn Club of 
Princeton and the Sigma Chi fraternity. Ilis recre¬ 
ation is ehiefly taken in motoring and golf. lie is 
unmarried. 

STANTON, John, capitalist, was born at 
Bristol, England, Feb. 25, 1830, son of John and 
Joan (Locke) Stanton. His father, a mining 
engineer with large interests in Welsh collieries, 
brought his family to America in 1S35, for the 
purpose of engaging in eoal mining operations in 
Pennsylvania. He invested heavily in coal lands 
in Pottsville, Pa., and later purchased iron mines 
near Dover, N. J. The son was educated princi¬ 
pally under his father's tuition, and at the age 
of seventeen assumed an active part in managing 
the New Jersey mines, thus early acquiring a 
practical knowledge of mining operations. In 
1851 he l>ecame interested in copper deposits in 
Connecticut, and soon afterward began a systematic 
exploration for copper deposits through the states 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and North 
Carolina, meeting with varying success until he 
reached the Tennessee line. In the Ducktown 
region of Tennessee he located and secured a 
valuable copper mine, and erecting smelters with 
the aid of New York capital worked the ground 
with profit until the civil war suspended operations. 
The works were confiscated by the Confederate 
government. Mr. Stanton then turned his atten¬ 
tion to the eopper deposits of Lake Superior, and 
there developed several valuable mines which he 
worked with great success for many years. Not 
only did he conduct the management of these 
mines, but the property was made the basis of 
several influential corporations, in which he had 
large personal interests. He was president of the 
W T olverine Copper Mining Co., the Mohawk Mining 
Co,, the Baltie Mining Co., the Michigan Copper 
Mining Co., and the Winona Copper Co., secretary 
and treasurer of the Atlantic Mining Co. and the 
Central Mining Co., and owner of ex¬ 
tensive undeveloped mineral lands in 
the eopper region. He also had large 
mining interests in Colorado and Ari¬ 
zona, which are worked with varying 
degrees of success. Mr. Stanton was a 
pioneer developer of mineral deposits in 
the South and West, and was recognized 
as one of the ablest mining engineers 
of the country and one of the best 
authorities on mines and mining. He 
was one of the founders of the New York 
Mining Stock Exchange, serving as its 
r y y president in 1S76 and subsequently 
W / as its treasurer. He was prominently 
n connected with the organization of 

the Copper Producers Association of 
the United States in 1S92, representing 
the principal eopper mines in the country, and was 
unanimously chosen president, a position he held 
until his death. Mr. Stanton was a man of great 
shrewdness combined with a high regard for right 
in both method and detail of action. He was one 
of the founders and for two years president of the 
Engineers Club, and a member of the Union League, 
Lotos, Downtown and Knickerbocker Athletic 
clubs of New York, the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers^ the Lake Superior Mining Institute, 




and the North of England Institute of Mining and 
Mechanical Engineers. He was married in New 
York, Dec. 24, 1<S57, to Elizabeth R,, daughter of 
Robert II. McMillan, and had two sons, John 
Robert, and Frank McMillan, who succeeded 
him in the management of his mining operations, 
and two daughters. He died in New York city, 
Feb. 23, 1906. 

CUMMINGS, James Howell, merchant, w^as 
born at Goshen, Lancaster eo., Pa., Aug. 7, 1S67, 
son of John and Sarah E. (Thompson) Cummings. 
His father was for many years treasurer of the 
Holmes & Edwards Sil¬ 
ver Co., of Bridgeport, 

Conn., and served in the 
federal army, through¬ 
out the civil w*ar, being 
lieutenant of heavy ar¬ 
tillery. The son received 
a thorough education in 
the Philadelphia publie 
sehools and high school. 

He entered upon his busi¬ 
ness eareer in the employ 
of John B. Stetson & Co., 
hat manufacturers, of 
that eity, in November, 

18S2. lie began at the 
bottom round of the lad¬ 
der, serving as office boy 
and subsequently as 
clerk. He was quick to 
grasp the various details ^ 
of the business, and soon r 
showed his w r orth by the 
faithfulness with w^hich 
he performed his duties. So valuable had he beeome 
to the eompany that when the J. B. Stetson Co. was 
incorporated in 1891 to take over the business 
founded by Mr. Stetson, he was made secretary. 
Subsequently he occupied the position of treasurer 
and seeond vice-president, ami upon the death of 
Mr. Stetson on Feb. IS, 1906, he was elected pres¬ 
ident. Under Mr. Cumming’s management the 
business has developed into what is said to be the 
largest manufacturers of hats in the world. Its 
main faetory in Philadelphia has a floor space aggre¬ 
gating twenty-four acres, and employs over 5,000 
hands. Here the eompany maintains solely for 
its own work an establishment for the treatment 
and eutting of fur; a faetory for the weaving of 
silk bands, bindings and braids; ‘ buildings for 
leather eutting and for printing dies on leathers and 
tips; a shop for making exclusively designed blocks; 
a factory for manufacturing paper boxes; machine 
shops in which the company's machinery is con¬ 
structed and repaired, and a general construction 
department for the erection and maintenance of 
its own buildings. The famous Stetson hats are 
made of furs exclusively, and to supply the de¬ 
mand for their goods the eompany purchases some 
11,000,000 fur-bearing skins annually, wliieh are 
gathered from all over the world. From Buenos 
Ayres are imported the skins of the nutria, col¬ 
lected from the river regions of Argentina. The 
choicest hare skins are brought from Germany, 
and the highest grades of Scotch coney skins find 
their way to the Stetson plant. Beaver skins 
from northwest Ameriea furnish the only fur which 
is not imported. The Steston hat has practically 
a world-wide reputation, and the company’s capital 
stoek is $8,000,000. Mr. Cummings is also a director 
of the Bank of North Ameriea of Philadelphia, 
wdiieh is the oldest bank in the United States; 
director of Erben, Harding & Co., and president 
of the Stetson Hospital, Philadelphia. He was 
married, Feb. 22, 1SS9, to Anna C., daughter of 
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11. M. Riehards of Philadelphia, and has one son, 
J. Howell Cummings, Jr., and three daughters, 
Marie R., Elizabeth 8. anti Eleanor F. Cummings. 

AMBERG, William A., inventor and merchant, 
was born in Albstadt, near Hanau, Bavaria, July 
6, 1847, son of John Adam and Margaret (Iloefler) 
Amberg. His father came to the United States in 
1840, and settled permanently at Mineral Point, 
Mis., in 1S52. He was educated in the public 
schools, and after serving for four years as a clerk 
in a general store continued his studies at Sinsinawa 
Mound College and in a 
business eollegein Chicago, 
lie began his business 
eareer in Chicago, in I860, 
as bookkeeper in the em¬ 
ploy of Culver, Page & 
Hoyne, stationers. Five 
years later he formed a 
partnership with Daniel 
R. Cameron under the 
name of Cameron, Amberg 
& Co,, to engage in the 
stationery and blank-book 
manufacturing business. 
The firm suffered a tem¬ 
porary loss from the great 
Chicago fire of 1871, but 
fortunately a portion 
of the goods was saved, 
and thus being able to 
supply stationery and 
blank books promptly, 
immediately after the conflagration, their name 
was brought prominently before the Chicago 
business men, and that terrible catastrophe which 
resulted in the ruin of thousands of business firms, 
marked the beginning of this firm’s success. Mr. 
Amberg had a natural aptitude for office work, 
and being possessed of an inventive tnrn of mind, 
and always on the alert for whatever would sys¬ 
tematize and save business labor, he invented a 
self-indexing letter file, which became known 
under his name throughout the entire United 
States. He received a patent July 6, 1869, for a 
“letter holder, file and binder.” Six years later 
he invented and patented a cabinet letter file, 
another successful device wliieh received the appro¬ 
bation of the entire business world. Mr. Amberg 
was the originator of modern indexing systems, 
and devoted a large part of his life to expanding, 
developing, and perfecting them. It was his filing 
system that led directly to the directory system 
of indexing whieh subsequently was almost uni¬ 
versally adopted. Ilis filing methods and de¬ 
vices have been utilized throughout the entire 
civilized and business world. Mr. Amberg re¬ 
tired from the firm of Cameron, Amberg & Co., 
in 1890, and organized the Amberg File and Index 
Co., of which he is president. The general offices 
and warehouse of the company are in Chicago, 
with branches in New York and London, England 
and numerous agencies throughout the world. 
In addition to these two companies which have 
made Mr. Amberg’s name so familiar throughout 
the United States, he was the pioneer of the granite 
industry in northern Wisconsin. In 1887 he 
seeured eontrol of some granite lands in Marinette 
county, and soon after founded the town of Am¬ 
berg, where he built one of the largest anti best 
equipped cutting mills in America. He subsequently 
started the town of At heist ane, near Amberg, 
where the largest ledges of granite in the northwest 
are to be found, and he is also president and principal 
owner of the Loretto Iron Co., of Loretto, Mich. 
I his company undertook to chance the course of 


the Sturgeon river and Pine creek which flowed 
above the mine, which was successfully accom¬ 
plished at enormous expense, and has made access¬ 
ible large quantities of valuable iron ore. Mr. 
Amberg was married, Sept. 9, 1869, to Sarah 
Agnes, daughter of James Ward, a pioneer resident 
of Chieago. He has one son, John W ard Amberg, 
who is manager of the Loretto Iron Co., and 
two daughters, Mary Agnes and Genevieve, wife 
of Joseph W. Cremin of Chieago. He has taken 
considerable interest in the welfare of his city, 
and has been able to do considerable publie service 
of a non-political nature. He was appointed 
jury commissioner in 1907 to fill a vaeancy and 
began a systematic revision of the work in that 
offiee, whieh led to Iiis reappointment in 1909 by 
a unanimous vote. lie was one of the founders 
of the Union Catholic Library Association, in 1868, 
serving as its president in 1S75. He was a charter 
member of the Columbus Club of Chieago, serving 
as its treasurer during 1SSS-91, and its president 
during 1892-96. He is a trustee of St. Mary’s 
Training School at Desplaines, III., which provides 
for nearly 1,000 dependent children, and is especially 
interested in the welfare of the West Side Italian 
Mission of Chicago, which looks after 2,300 children, 
and the Christ Child Soeiety of Chicago, which 
fully clothes over 500 children every winter. 

STANCHFIELD, John Barry, lawyer, was 
born at Elmira, N. Y., March 30, 185.5, son of 
I>r. John K. and Glorvina S. (Barry) Stanehfield, 
and grandson of Samuel Stanehfield, a sea captain, 
who was the first of the family in America. He 
w'as a native of Leeds, England, and coming to 
the United States w\as one of the founders of the 
town of Leeds in Maine. Mr. Stanehfield’s father 
w r as a native of Maine, and a prominent physician 
of Weston, N. Y., who removed to Elmira in 1S52, 
where he practiced for over thirty years. Young 
Stanehfield w'as educated at the Elmira Free Acad¬ 
emy, and matriculating at Amherst College in 
1872, was graduated in the class of 1S76. His 
personal popularity was evinced by his being ehosen 
to membership in the Psi Up- 
silon Society, and captain of the 
university baseball nine. He 
began his practical acquaint¬ 
ance with law at Elmira, in the 
office of lion. David D. Hill w ho 
had become interested in the 
young man. He waa admitted 
to the bar in 187", and con¬ 
tinued his studies at the Harvard 
lav; school, and in the follow¬ 
ing year formed a partnership 
with his preeeptor under the 
name of Hill & Stanehfield. 

Almost from the beginning of 
his practice he became promi¬ 
nent in the affairs of his state. 

In 1880 lie w'as elected district- 
attorney of Chemung eounty, 
having been nominated on d/ ^ '—> j) 0 

both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic tiekets. He w'as reelected 
in 1883, and at the expiration of his term in 
1SS6, when he severed his relations with Mr. 

Hill, he w^as elected mayor of Elmira. He was 
a member of the state assembly during 1895-96, 
and in 1900 w’as the Democratic candidate for 
governor of New' York, receiving a larger percentage 
of the total vote than his party’s presidential 
candidate received either in that year or in 1896. 

In 1887 Mr. Stanehfield became a member of the 
firm of Reynolds &, Collins, of Elmira, the name 
being changed to Reynolds, Stanehfield & Collins, 
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which is now one of the largest law firms in the 
state outside of New York, While his principal 
legal work has been in trying civil eases, he has 
also gained a wide reputation as a criminal lawyer, 
having carried to a successful issue many eases 
that have become famous in legal annals. Notable 
among these was the ease of the People ex rel. 
Forbes vs. Taylor, which legally established the 
detailed right of a defendant to refuse to answer 
any questions the trend of which might connect 
him with a criminal offense. The circumstances 
were that in 1894 the sophomores at Cornell 
University in attempting to break up a banquet 
of the freshman class, had prepared to release a 
quantity of chlorine gas. A leak in the tube in 
an adjoining room caused the death of one of the 
employes. When Taylor among others was sub¬ 
poenaed to appear before tbe grand jury be re¬ 
fused to testily on the advice of Mr. Stanchfield, 
and was committed for contempt of court. In an 
appeal before the supreme court it was decided 
that the witness was the one to decide what might 
and might not tend to incriminate him, and not 
the judge before whom he was testifying. lie 
was counsel for Lester P. Faulkner, chairman of 
the state Democratic commit tee, who was accused 
of being implicated in the wrecking of the First 
National Bank of Dansville, N. Y. While Mr. Stanch¬ 
field was arguing his ease on appeal, notice of the de¬ 
fendant's death was brought in. While in Flmira 
Mr. Stanchfield did considerable business in New 
York city, and this metropolitan practice continued 
to such an extent that in 1905 he opened a branch 
office in New York. He is a member of the New 
York State Bar \ssoeiation, the Bar Association 
of the City of New York, the University, Man¬ 
hattan, Century and Country elubs of New York, 
and the Flmira Club of Elmira. He was married, 
Sept. 2, 18X6, to Clara S., daughter of Henry C. 
Spaulding of Elmira, and has one daughter, Alice, 
and one son, John Barry Stanchfield, Jr. 

WILBUR, Myron Thomas, treasurer of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., was born at West 
Walworth, Wavin' eo., N. 
Y., Oet. 16, 1X47, son of 
Thomas Foskett and Martha 
(Palmer) Wilbur. He was 
educated at Macedon Acad¬ 
emy, Maeedon (’enter, N. 
YC, and on May. 13, 1X69, 
entered the employ of the 
Western Union Telegraph 
Co., New York city, as a 
clerk in the auditor’s de¬ 
partment. In the following 
year his unele, Oliver II. 
Palmer, then secretary and 
treasurer, resigned his posi¬ 
tion and was succeeded 
as treasurer by Roswell 
Hart ‘Rochester. At th_* 
same time Mr. Wilbur 
was transferred from the 
auditor’s office to that of 
the treasurer. lie served under Mr. Rochester 
until the latter’s death, Nov. 27, 1X97, being pro¬ 
moted to cashier in lx7S, and assistant, treasurer 
in 1880, and proving himself so capable in these 
positions that he was made treasurer of the com¬ 
pany in October, 1898. All receipts and disburse¬ 
ments are handled by Mr. Y\ ilbur, who by his 
efficiency has aided in building up the business to 
its present state of prosperity. Since he entered 
the company’s employ in 1S69 he has seen the 
immense development from $41,000,000 capital 
and 1200 shareholders to the present 13,000 share¬ 
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holders and $100,000,000 of capital. His position 
includes that of treasurer of over fifty subsidary 
telegraph companies. Mr. Wilbur is president of 
the Rosedale and Linden Park cemeteries at Linden, 
X. J. lie is a member of the Suburban Riding 
and Driving Club, New Y r ork Riding Club, Society 
of the Genesee, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
American Museum of Natural History, and the 
New Y"ork Botanical Garden; also a Mason. He 
was married in New Y ork city Oet. 16, 1SS0, to 
Carrie A., daughter of Henry Schmitz. 

BOWEN, John Wesley Edward, clergyman 
and educator, was born in New Orleans, La., Dee. 
3, 1855, son of Edward and 
Rose (Simon) Bowen. lie was 
prepared for college at the 
Union normal school, and was 
graduated at New Orleans Uni¬ 
versity in 1878. After serv¬ 
ing as professor of higher 
mathematics and later of 
ancient languages in Walden 
University, Nashville, Tenn., 
he look a course in theology 
and philosophy at Boston 
University and was gradu¬ 
ated B.D. in 1885 and Ph D. 
in 1SS7. lie became a mem¬ 
ber of the. New England con¬ 
ference of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church, and his first 
past orate was at Revere street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
lie was then transferred to 
the Newark conference and 
became pastor of St. John’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Newark, \ J , where he remained three years. 
From there be went to the Centennial Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Baltimore, Md., and two 
years later became professor of systematic theology 
in Morgan College, Baltimore. In 1890 he became 
pastor of the Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Washington, D. (’., and in 1892 was professor of 
Hebrew in Howard University. II is next appoint¬ 
ment was as Field Secretary of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
1893 he became professor of historical theology 
at the Gammon Theological Seminary of Atlanta, 
Ga., and became president of the institution in 
1906. This seminary was founded in 1883 by 
Rev. Elijah H. Gammon and his wife, and is the 
only theological institution in America conducted 
solely for the negro raee. It.occupies eighteen 
acres of land, and its buildings and endowments 
arc valued at $750,000; its present attendance is 
107 students. In 1894 Pres. Bowen was elected 
by the general conference a member of the. board 
of control of the Epworth League. He has been 
a member of five general conferences of his ehureh 
and was a prominent candidate for the espicopaey. 
He represented the ehureh in the Ecumenical con¬ 
ferences of Washington, D. 0., in 1891, and London, 
England, in 1901. He has delivered courses of 
lectures at Chautauqua and elsewhere, and is one 
of the editors of “The Voice of the Negro,” and is 
a member of the American Historical Association. 
l)r. Bowen is the author of a volume of "National 
Sermons” Africa and the American Negro ” (1890); 
"The United Negro” (1892); ” Appeal to Caesar” 
(1895); and other monographs. He received the 
degree of D.D. from Gammon Theological Seminary 
in 1893 and that of Ph.D. from Boston University in 
1897. He was married Sept. 14th, 1X96, to Ariel S. 
Hedges, who died in 1904, and he was married again - 
May 24th, 1906, to Irene L. Smallwood. 
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DITTENHOEFER, Abram Jesse, jurist, was 
born at Charleson, S. C., Mar. 17, 1836, sou of Isaac 
and Habetta (Englehart) Dittenhoefer, both natives 
of Germany. They eame to the United States in 
1S33, and settled first in Baltimore, Md., and subse¬ 
quently in Charleston, whence they removed to New 
York city when Abram was four years old. Ilis 
father became a prominent merchant and very 
popular among Germans of that city. The son was 
sent to the Columbia College grammar school for 
his preparatory education, and entered Columbia 
College in 1S52. \Yhile at college he was mostly 
at the head of his class and 
received invariably the first 
prizes in Latin and Greek. 
He displayed such proficiency 
in those branches that Prof. 
Charles Anthon was in the 
habit of referr ng to him as 
the “ Ultima Thule” of his 
class. He was graduated in 
1856, and in the following 
year was admitted to the 
bar. At the age of twenty- 
two he was selected by the 
Republican party as its can¬ 
didate for justice of the city 
court, and some years there¬ 
after w r as appointed by Gov. 
Fenton a judge of the same 
eourt to fill the vacancy 
eaused by the death of 
Judge Florence McCarthy. 
MTiile on the bench he gave 
his entire salary to the widow 7 of his predeces¬ 
sor, who had been left in destitute circumstances. 
He soon gained a reputation for the strictest im¬ 
partiality as well as for the soundness of his legal 
decisions. Upon the expiration of his term he 
declined a renomination, preferring to devote his 
time to his private practice, which soon attained 
large proportions and eovered a very wide field. 
In IS64 the law 7 firm of Dittenhoefer, Gerber & 
James was formed, and soon took rank among the 
leaders of the New 7 York bar. Judge Dittenhoefer’s 
forte lies in the handling of difficult eases in connec¬ 
tion with financial institutions, and the more in¬ 
volved are the questions at issue, the more does he 
seem to enjoy the task of unraveling them. He is 
consequently in great demand among large corpor¬ 
ations, for many of wJiicli he holds the position of 
regular counsel. He has also made a specialty of 
the law 7 of the stage and was for many years counsel 
to the Actors’ Fund, the incorporation of which is 
largely due to him. Largely through his efforts the 
law 7 , giving the theatrical license fees to the society 
for the reformation of juvenile delinquents on the 
worn-out theory that the theatre is the nursery of 
crime, was repealed. He was counsel for the Met¬ 
ropolitan Opera Company of New 7 York and suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating the application of the widows of 
Richard Wagner for an injunction to prevent the 
production of “ Parsifal” at the opera house. 
While successful in stage litigations, he has also 
been prominent in every other branch of the law 7 
and has been counsel in many commercial and 
corporation cases. lie is considered an authority 
on copyright law. Among the numerous eases 
handled by Judge Dittenhoefer was a curious one 
involving the long seareh of an heir of a New 7 York 
merchant, John D. Lewds, senior member of the 
drygoods firm of Lewds, Haviland & Co. of New 7 
York, a very prominent firm before the civil w 7 ar, 
located at the corner of Chambers and Center streets. 
He was an eeeentrie character and was throw r n from 
his carriage on Center Street and killed in 1871. 
Having previously been one of Judge Dittenhoefcr’s 


clients, the latter, being somewhat familiar with his 
eccentricities and idiosyncrasies, looked up the 
will of the deceased and found that the ineome of his 
entire fortune, amounting to about 8300,000 was 
left to a young girl of sixteen years until she should 
marry, after which she w 7 as to receive nothing, but 
if she should marry and leave children, the entire 
estate w\as to go to her children. In the event of 
her dying childless it was stipulated that she should 
be buried in his plot in Greenwood cemetery, and 
the entire estate used up in ornamenting and deco¬ 
rating both graves. lie immediately felt that if 
the strange will w r as contested by any one w ho had 
such a right, it could not stand, but Lewis had 
always been silent regarding his pedigree, and had 
repeatedly stated that there w 7 as no one alive who 
was directly or indireetly related to him. Remem¬ 
bering, however, that Lewis had onee admitted 
that he originally came from Canada, Judge Ditten¬ 
hoefer began his long, patient search lasting over 
three years. A personal advertisement was inserted 
in a Toronto newspaper, and by the merest ehance 
a copy found its way to a tavern in a plaee called 
Simcoe, about 150 miles from Toronto, where an 
old man named Findley thought he recognized as 
the subject of the “ad" a boy by the name of John 
D. Lewis who had left Simeoe very many years 
previously. It had become known that this lad 
had become rich in New York but he never com¬ 
municated with any one in Simcoe excepting that 
he once gave to his mother, then alive in Simcoe, 
his post-office box address which corresponded to 
the post-office for the deceased merchant in that 
year. This identified him to be the lad w 7 ho had 
left Simcoe thirty years before. After years of 
investigation Judge Dittenhoefer discovered that 
Lewis was the son of a negro slave who, before the 
war, had escaped by the underground railroad, and 
who lived in Simeoe with a Scotchman who became 
the father of John D. Lewis. The negress had 
previously been marrie 1 in Virginia to a negro slave 
wfith whom she had t vo children, a son and a 
daughter who subsequently followed their mother 
to Simeoe. Having a common mother w r ho had died, 
they were the heirs at law 7 of Lewis. They were 
made the plaintiffs in a suit to set aside the will 
w 7 hieh was tried before the late Judge Barrett aid 
won. The beneficiary under the terms of the will 
proved to be an illegitimate daughter of Lewds, 
and considering that it was just and fair that she 
should get a part of the estate Judge Dittenhoefer 
secured the consent of the negroes to a compromise 
by w 7 hieh they were to get one half and she the 
other half. The girl subsequently thanked Judge 
Dittenhoefer for setting aside the will as under the 
compromise she got something substantial instead 
of only the ineome until she married. Judge 
Dittenhoefer is at present one of the counsel for 
the Lincoln National Bank, and other corporations 
and institutions. At times he had been retained 
in important criminal eases that have attracted 
publie attention. He was counsel of the board of 
alderman in 1S62 when the members were indicted 
for granting permits to encumber the streets with 
newspaper stands, and succeeded In quashing the 
indictment. He was counsel for the old excise 
commissioners, Dr. Merkle and Richard Morrison, 
when they were indicted for an infraction of the law, 
and succeeded in obtaining a verdict of acquittal. 
In the subsequent indictments against Excise Com¬ 
missioners Maekim, Fitpatrick and Koch, he was 
one of the leading counsel for the commissioners and 
after years of litigation the indictments w 7 ere dis¬ 
missed on a motion argued by him. He was coun¬ 
sel for Elverton R. Chapman of the firm of Moore 
A Schley, a large binding house in the East, and of 
a number of Washington correspondents of New 
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\ T ork and Philadelphia papers who were indicted 
in Washington for refusing to answer questions put 
to them by the committee of the United States 
senate appointed to investigate charges that were 
published in the newspapers that senators specu¬ 
lated in matters involved in the then pending tariff 
bill. In 1S60 Judge Dittenhoefer was one of the 
New York Republican electors and cast his vote 
in the electoral college for Abraham Lincoln, with 
whom he was on terms of friendship. Pres. Lin¬ 
coln offered him the position of United States 
judge for the district of South Carolina, his native 
state, but he declined it, being unwilling to abandon 
his large practice. He was delegate to the Repub¬ 
lican convention that nominated Pres. Hayes. 
Though a southerner by birth, Judge Dittenhoefer 
identified himself with the Republican party in its 
infancy. He served as chairman of the German 
Republican central committee for twelve consecu¬ 
tive terms and for years was a leader in the councils 
of the party. An amusing incident in the Judge’s 
career taken from the daily papers, may be worth 
perusing. On a trip to Europe one of his fellow 
passengers was Mark Twain. A inock court was 
instituted for the trial of Mark Twain on the charge 
of being the most unconscionable liar in the world. 
Judge Dittenhoefer was appointed the judge, and 
the jury consisted of twelve Yale students who hap¬ 
pened to be on board. The prisoner was brought 
in handcuffed. The proceedings were filled with 
sallies of wit by Mark Twain, counsel and witnesses. 
Mark Twain’s defense was insanity. The jury 
having brought in a verdict of guilty, with a recom¬ 
mendation for incrcy, Judge Dittenhoefer sen¬ 
tenced the prisoner to read his own w'orks three 
hours each day until the vessel arrived an Bremen. 
On hearing the judgment Twain fell in a swoon on 
the floor crying out aloud, “ For God’s sake, Judge, 
change that sentence; any punishment but that. 
Hang me rather than make me endure such torture.” 
A petition for the remission of the sentence having 
been presented to the judge, it was granted on the 
condition that as the prisoner w r as going to Ger¬ 
many he remain there and assume the German form 
of the name Mark Twain—Bis-Mark. Judge Ditten¬ 
hoefer was married in 1S56, to Miss Sophie Engle- 
hart, of Cleveland, O. He has one son, Irving 
Meade, who is in business w r ith him, and four 
daughters, Estelle, Belle, Edith and Blanche Dit¬ 
tenhoefer. He is a member of a number of prom¬ 
inent clubs of the South Carolina Society. 

DITTENHOEFER, Irving Meade, lawyer, was 
born in New York city, July 3, 1803, son of Abram 
J. and Sophie (Englehart) Dit¬ 
tenhoefer, and grandson of 
Isaac Dittenhoefer, a native 
of Germany, who came to the 
United States in 1834, and 
settling first in Baltimore, Md., 
and later at Charleston, S. C., 
became a successful merchant. 
His son, the father of the sub¬ 
ject of this sketch, is a promi¬ 
nent jurist of New r York city 
and senior member of the 
firm of Dittenhoefer, Gerber 
A James. The son received 
a thorough classical educa¬ 
tion in the Columbia Gram¬ 
mar School and Columbia 
College, being graduated at 
the latter in 1SS3 with the 
degree of Ph.B. He took a 
post-graduate course at the School of Political 
Science of Columbia, as well as the full course 
at the Columbia Law r School, receiving the de¬ 


gree of LL.B. in 1885. lie began the practice of 
his profession in the law office of Boardman & 
Boardman, but in 1885 became identified with his 
father’s law' business, and is now' a member of the 
present firm of Dittenhoefer, Gerber & James. Mr. 
Dittenhoefer is also personal attorney for a number 
of corporations: the Lincoln National Bank of New 
York, the note holder’s committee of the Detroit & 
Toledo Railroad, and the Wisconsin Central Rail¬ 
road. Mr. Dittenhoefer w'as married Nov. 18, 1896, 
to Fannie E., daughter of Newman Erbof New York 
city, and has one son, Newunan Erb Dittenhoefer. 

GERBER, David, lawyer, w r as born in New' York 
eity, Nov. 29, 1861, son of Leopold and Kate (Low- 
enthal) Gerber, both natives of 
Bohemia, who came to the 
United States in 1850. He 
obtained a public school edu¬ 
cation in New r York city. 

Having determined to follow r 
the legal profession he studied 
law in the office of ex-Judge 
A, J. Dittenhoefer, where his 
obliging manners and the 
thoroughness with w f hich he 
performed his duties attract¬ 
ed the attention of his su¬ 
periors. He w'as admitted to 
the bar immediately upon 
attaining his majority, and 
in 1885 became a member of 
Judge Dittenhoefer ’s law firm, 
the name of which was changed 
to Dittenhoefer, Gerber & 

James. Mr. Gerber has made a specialty of 
corporation law r , and has been engaged in many 
of the leading theatrical cases. He was one 
of the counsel who argued the constitutional 
question of the pow'er of the legislature to prevent 
children under sixteen years of age taking part in 
theatrical performances and also the “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ” case. In association with his partner, 
Judge Dittenhoefer, he was counsel for David Bel- 
asco, who sued N. Ii. Fairbank for professional 
sendees in instructing Mrs. Leslie Carter in the art 
of acting. He represented Messrs. Harper Bros, 
and Klaw r & Erlanger in their action against the 
Ivatem Company for infringement of copyright by 
reason of the reproduct ion of scenes from “ Ben Ilur” 
in moving pictures. The case was one of consider¬ 
able importance involving a novel question of the 
rights of an author or playwright to his ideas and 
scenes of a book or play reproduced pictorially. 
He tried in the United States supreme court the 
case instituted by the United States against Wil¬ 
liam Rauscher, in which he successfully established 
that the government could not try a prisoner for 
any other offense than the one for which he was 
extradicted from abroad; also Augustin Daly’s fa¬ 
mous suit against William A. Brady affecting the 
railroad scene in Daly’s play “ Under the Gaslight.” 
He represented the stockholders in their attack upon 
the whisky trust, and the Houston and Texas Central 
railway reorganization, and defended the directors 
in the bitterly contested suit brought by the share¬ 
holders of the Anglo-American Savings and Loan 
Association to fasten a liability for its failure upon 
its directors, which was carried by the stockholders 
to the court of appeals. He w r as one of the coun¬ 
sel for the Metropolitan Opera House w'hen it 
proved in the federal courts that Wagner’s opera 
“Parsifal” w’as public property, and he established 
in the courts of appeals the validity of the electric 
light franchise of the Long Acre Electric Light and 
Pow’er Co., attacked by its rival, the Edison Elect rie 
Light Co. Mr. Gerber is also counsel for the 
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Lincoln National Bank of New York. In polities 
he is a Democrat, and for several years was chair¬ 
man of the general eommittee of Tammany Hall, 
lie is unmarried. 

DENEEN, Charles Samuel, lawyer and twenty- 
third governor of Illinois, was born at Edwardsville, 
Ill., May 4. 1863, son of Samuel H. and Mary F. 
(Ashley) Deneen. Ilis great-grandfather, Kisdon 
Moore," a native of Delaware, removed from Georgia 
to St. (Tail* eounty, Ill., in 1812, because of his 
aversion to slavery, and freed the slaves that 
belonged to him by inheritance at 
that time. He was speaker of the 
Illinois house of representatives 
in the territorial legislature in 
1814, and was a member of the 
first, third and fourth legislatures 
of the state. In the legislature 
of 1823 he was one of the most 
active opponents of slavery, being 
one of two men who signed a 
minority report which opposed 
the ealling of this convention and 
demanded the abolition of slavery 
at that early date. For this 
reason he w r as burned in effigy, 
but he W’as reeleeted at the fol¬ 
lowing election as a free state 
member of the legislature. Gov. 
Deneen’s grandfather, Rev. Wil¬ 
liam L. Deenen, (1798-1879) w 7 as 
a minister of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal church in southern Illinois for nineteen 
years. Abandoning the ministry on account of 
ill health he engaged in business and served as 
county surveyor of St. Glair county during 1849-51 
and 1853-55. Ilis son, the father of the governor, 
was a graduate of MeKendree College, where he 
w’as afterwards professor of Latin and ancient 
and mediaeval history for thirty years; he w r as 
adjutant of the 117th Illinois volunteers during 
the civil war, and was U. S. consul at Belleville, 
Ontario, under Pres. Ilarrison. The subject of 
this sketch was educated at the public schools 
at Lebanon and was graduated at MeKendree 
College in the classical course in 1882, and in law 7 
in 1885. He continued his studies at Union College 
of Law Chicago, Ill. (now 7 Northwestern Law 7 
School) and was duly admitted to the bar, 
after having taught school both in country schools 
and in Chicago to defray his expenses. He w r as 
elected to the Illinois legislature in 1892 and 
became state’s attorney of Cook county in 1896 
During his term he was ealled upon to proseeute 
some important cases, which attracted national 
attention, and so acceptably did he fill the position 
that he w 7 as reeleeted in 1900. In November, 
1904, he w 7 as elected governor of Illinois on the 
Republican ticket, polling 634,029 votes to 334,880 
for the Democratic candidate. Never in the 
history of the state were public affairs administered 
in a more capable, just or impartial manner. He 
put the finances in excellent condition redueed 
freight rates anti secured many reforms and legisla¬ 
tive enactments for the welfare and improvement 
of the state. The most important of these were: 
a direct primary law ; a eivil service law ; municipal 
courts for Chicago; a state highway commission 
to encourage good roads; a state geological commis¬ 
sion for the study of state resources; forestry 
preserve districts provided for: a state dental 
board created; provision for safety apnliances on 
railroads and inspectors for same; plaeing of chil¬ 
dren in homes and providing for their visitation; 
a loeal option law 7 ; an aet for the protection of 
men employed in structural work; an act for the 


registration of nurses; coal-mining law's revised, all 
miners to be examined; a two-cent passenger rate 
law; an act requiring the state treasurer to turn in¬ 
terest on state money over to the state; a law reg¬ 
ulating motor vehicles; an act giving the state food 
commission right to inspect all foods; an internal 
improvement commission ereated and deep water¬ 
way legislation started; an aet providing for 
educational commission to revise all school law's; 
legislation revising and improving insurance laws; 
the negotiable instruments aet; and revision of the 
practice act and an act to suppress mob violence. 
He w r as reelected in 1908, and during his seeond 
term the following important legislation was 
passed and approved: a central governing board 
for all eharitable institutions; state fire marshal; 
providing tuberculosis sanitariums for cities and 
eounties; “ w’hiteslave” bills; hazardous machinery 
act; a ten-hour work day for women; eodifieation 
of sehool law’s; eodifieation of law’s governing 
the national guard and an aet fixing the prices 
of text-books. Gov. Deneen w 7 as married on 
May 10, 1891, to Bina Day, daughter of James 
S. Maloney, of Mt. Carroll, Ill., and has one son, 
Charles Ashley, and three daughters, Dorothy, 
Frances, and Bina Deneen. 

CARPENTER, William Leland, jurist, was 
born at Orion, Oakland eo., Mieh., Nov. 9, IS54, 
son of Charles Ketchum and Jennette (Coryell) 
Carpenter. Ilis first American ancestor was 
William Carpenter, a native of Amesbury, England, 
who emigrated to New 7 England in 1636, settling 
in Providence, R. I., with the Roger Williams 
party, and served for many years as a member of 
the general court. His wife was Elizabeth Arnold, 
and the line of descent is traced through their son 
Joseph, who married Hannah Carpenter; their 
son William, who married Elizabeth Carpenter; 
their son Benedict, who married Hannah Haviland; 
their son Benedict, who married Hannah Pow’ell 
and their son Daniel I\, who married Anna Keteham, 
and who was Judge Carpenter’s grandfather. 
Charles K. Carpenter (1826-84) settled in Michigan 
in 1S37, and purchased an extensive farm whieh 
he conducted successfully for many years; hn was 
cleeted to the lower branch of the legislature; 
was twiee a candidate for the governorship; was 
prominent in the development of railroad and 
insurance interests in his part of the state, and was 
the author of a series of articles on practical farm 
life and experience published in the Detroit “Free 
Press.” Judge Carpenter was graduated at the 
Michigan Agricultural College in IS75, and at the 
law 7 department of the University of Michigan in 
1878. He at onee began the practice of his profes¬ 
sion in Detroit. In 1S8S he became a member of the 
firm of Atkinson, Carpenter A Brooke,and remained 
in this firm until IS94, when he was appointed 
judge of the Wayne circuit court. While in active 
practice he participated in both litigated and non- 
litigious cases, generally shaping the legal policy 
upon which the firm’s cases were conducted. He 
did the bulk of the detail work in the preparation 
and trial for the plaintiff of the case of Cofrode vs. 
Brown, brought to recover for the construction work 
on the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic railroad. 
The trial was very lengthy, and mueh scientific 
and technical testimony w 7 as taken, involving a 
multitude of intricate details. In 1902 he was 
appointed to the supreme court of the state, and 
during 1906 presided over that body. In 1908 he 
resigned and resumed his practice in Detroit. 
Since 1903 Judge Carpenter has been president of 
the Detroit College of Law 7 . At the time he was 
elevated to the ben eh Judge Carpenter enjoyed a 
reputation as one of the leading lawyers of his 
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state, both in the general practice and his knowledge 
of the law, his ability to grasp and aulyze masses 
of complicated facts, and in the comprehension 
and application of legal principles. Jlis work on 
the bench has attracted the attention and com¬ 
manded the respect and confidence of the entire 
community, as well as of the leading men of the 
profession throughout the entire middle west. 
Ilis decisions have always been most fair and 
impartial, and show an intimacy with all branches 
of the law. Judge Carpenter was married Oct. 
15, 1SS5, to Elizabeth, daughter of Daniel Ferguson, 
and has one daughter, Lcla, and one son, Holla 
Louis Carpenter. 

CARPENTER, Louis George, irrigation en¬ 
gineer, was born in Orion, Mich., March 28, 1801, 
son of (diaries Kctcham and Jennettc (Coryell) 
Carpenter, and brother of William Leland Carpenter, 
the jurist. He. was educated in district schools 
and in Michigan Agricultural College, where, he 
was graduated B.S. in 1870 and M.S. in 1883. 
He pursued post-graduate studies in engineering 
at the University of Michigan during 18S1-84 
and at Johns Hopkins University 1SS5-SS. While 
still attending college he taught school, beeainc 
teinjxirary instructor in French at Michigan 
Agricultural College before he was nineteen years 
of age, and was made a permanent instructor in 
mathematics and engineering in 1SS1. During 
1881 88 he was assistant professor of mathematics 
and engineering, and resigned in the latter year 
to take a professorship of engineering and physics 
in the Colorado Agricultural College, and to conduct 
irrigation engineering in the Colorado Agricultural 
Experiment station. In 1890 he was appointed 
director of the experiment station after having 
twice declined the presidency of the institution, 
and is also an expert in the United States depart¬ 
ment of agriculture. He organized the first 
systematic instruction in irrigation engineering 
and investigation in that line. He acted as special 
agent in the United States artesian wells investiga¬ 
tion in 1890 and as expert in important irrigation 
litigation, notably the case of United States vs. 
the Rio Grande dam. During 1903-05 he was 
state engineer of Colorado, and acted as consulting 
engineer and irrigation expert in the suit instituted 
by the state of Kansas against his own (1902- 00). 
This suit involved the right to irrigate, and the 
future development of, the western third of the 
United States. He was also at various times con¬ 
sulting engineer in the construction of many im¬ 
portant dams, and irrigation and hydraulic enter¬ 
prises, author of various bulletins of the United 
States agricultural experiment station which have 
been widely quoted anti republished, and noted in 
India, France, Russia and other foreign countries. 
He. was decorated by the French government as 
chevalier of the order of M£ritc Agricolc in 1895, 
for his sendees to the cause of agriculture and in 
1892 he traveled extensively in France, Italy, and 
Africa to study the various methods of irrigation. 
At the Paris exposition (1900) he was awarded a 
gold medal on account of his investigation of irriga¬ 
tion questions. His investigations on the duty 
of water were among the first made in this country, 
and those on the return of water from irrigation 
have been carried on for a number of years and 
involve some 5,000 miles of measurement. The 
methods of investigation adopted have been largely 
followed by the United States department of 
agriculture in their more extensive work. These 
investigations were the. pioneer ones along these 
lines. The result has been of such bearing that 
they have constantly been used as authority in the 
western states in the settlement of disputes con¬ 
cerning water ■ rights and have been reprinted to 


some extent by the department of agriculture and 
the adjoining states. lie is a follow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, a 
member and officer of the American Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, member 
of the American Society for the Promotion of 
Agricultural Science, American Society of Irriga¬ 
tion Engineers (president 1S91-4), American Associa¬ 
tion of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations (vice-president, 1900 —) ; American Society 
of Testing Materials, anil the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Besides being 
the author of various reports and papers on irriga¬ 
tion, he is one of the editorial staff ot the Standard 
Dictionary. Prof. Carpenter was married at 
Lansing, Mich., Feb. 17, 1887, to Mrs. Mary J. C. 
Merrill, by whom he has two children. 

BARTON, Thomas Pennant, diplomat, was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1803, son of Benjamin 
Smith Barton. He took up his residence in Paris, 
France, on account of having killed his antagonist 
in a duel that was forced upon him. On May 29, 
1833, he was appointed secretary of the American 
legation at Paris, and held the position until the 
appointment of nis successor in October, 1830. 
Mr. Barton was a man of cultivated literary taste, 
and collected a splendid library, numbering 12,108 
volumes, which was particularly famous for its 
2,000 rare editions of Shakespeare, the catologues 
of which was said to be the best bibliographical 
guide to Shakespearean literature yet produced. 
In 1S73 his widow sold this valuable collection to 
the Boston public library for §34,000, and it was 
placed in a special room set apart for the purpose. 
In 1S8S a full catalogue of the Barton collection 
was published in two volumes. He was married 
in 1833 to Cora, daughter of Hon. Edward Livings¬ 
ton, and died on Apr. 5, 1869. 

BORDEN, William, promoter, was born in 
Borden, lnd., Aug. 5, 1850, son of John and Alice 
J. Borden, a descendant of the Rhode Island 
family of that name. His father was a lawyer, 
who settled in Indiana, and founded the town 
of New Providence in that 
state, now known as Borden. 

The son received a common 
school education in his native 
town, and after attending the 
University of Michigan, took 
a post-graduate course at 
Heidelberg and Freiburg, 

Germany, in scientific mining. 

He returned to the United 
States just about the time 
that rich mines were being dis¬ 
covered in Colorado, and Mr. 

Borden succeeded in arousing 
the interest of Marshall Field, 

Levi Z. Leiter and other 
wealthy men of Chicago in the 
mining enterprise. He finally 
laid out the town of Leadville, 
where great fortunes were 
made. He was considered one of the cleverest min¬ 
ing men in his time, and his name was known in 
every mining camp in the West. He developed the 
mining property known as the Chrysolite group, 
which proved to be a very rich property, paying 
to its stockholders over §5,000,000 in dividends. 
He returned to Chicago just after the disastrous 
fire of 1872, when he was admitted to the bar, and 
foreseeing a promising future for the city, engaged 
extensively in the real estate business. He. built 
the Borden building at the corner of Washington 
and Dearborn streets, that being the first building 
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in Chicago to have elevators. Mr. Borden was 
married in Detroit, Mieh., in 1S83 to Mary I)., 
(laughter of John T. Whiting, who survived him 
with four children: John, Mary, William Whiting 
and Alice Joyce Borden. He died in Chicago, 
in 1896. 

LEIPZIOER, Henry Mareus, educator, was 
bom in Manchester, England, Dec. 29, 1853, son of 
Marcus and Martha (Samuel) Leipziger. He came 
to the United States with his parents in 1S66 and 
settled in New York city, where he attended the 
public schools and the College of the City of New 
York, being graduated with 
the degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
in 1873. Continuing his stud¬ 
ies at Columbia University he 
received the degree of LL.B. 
in 1875. He was a teacher in 
the public schools of New 
York during 1873-81 and 
spent the folio wing three years 
in travel and study. Becom¬ 
ing especially interested in in¬ 
dustrial education, in IS84 he 
organized the Hebrew Tech¬ 
nical Institute, one of the 
pioneer institutions among 
the manual training schools 
of the United States, which has 
become one of the most suc¬ 
cessful schools of its kind. He 
directed this institution for seven years and estab¬ 
lished it on its present permanent basis. He lectured 
frequently before colleges, schools, and teachers' 
institutions on educational and moral topics, his 
earnestness and force marking his power as a 
public speaker. The subject of adult education 
and the wider use of the public school for that 
purpose had long engaged his attention, and in 
1890 the board of education of New York placed 
him in charge of a movement popularly known as 
the public lecture system, which is designed for the 
education of adults. During the first season free 
public lectures were given in six school buildings 
and the total attendance was 22,000. The object 
of these lectures, as set forth by Dr. Leipziger him¬ 
self, was “to gratify the various yearnings of the 
less fortunate multitude; to acquaint newcomers 
with the spirit of our institutions; to spread among 
the citizens of our city knowledge that will lead to 
a better physical life and thus to a better moral 
life; to bring beauty and culture to every home; 
to teach the truth that life is a school, and that all 
men are learners, and that man needs knowledge 
not alone as a means of livelihood, but as a means of 
life." The success of the plan was fully demon¬ 
strated and the movement grew to remarkable 
proportions, the lectures having become so popular 
with the adult population that they are now an 
important and permanent feature of the educational 
and intellectual life of the city, and are being 
followed in other cities throughout the United 
States. In 1909 more than GOO lecturers were 
engaged, many of whom occupied chairs in the 
leading colleges and universities; over 5,500 lectures 
were delivered and the attendance for the year 
aggregated more than 1,250,000 persons. The 
subjects covered every department of science, art, 
civics, history, music and sociology. The lectures 
are organized in courses and examinations are 
given; the public libraries of the city are brought 
into close cooperation, so that the public lecture 
courses form in reality “a university forthe people.” 
Its benefits to the community are evident and may 
be summed up as follows: Adult education is 
established as a permanent part of our educational 
scheme; reading and study have been eucouraged, 



a deeper interest in school life developed, and a 
refining influence spread. Cooperation has been 
brought about between the lecture, the library and 
the museum; the best teachers in our universities 
have come in contact with the people; and the 
school, becoming the social center of the community, 
must in future be constructed with a view to its 
use for various educative influences, so that it may 
become not alone an institution for the instruction 
of children but also a resort for youth and a place 
for the continuation of the education of growm men 
and women. Besides his work as a teacher, and 
organizer, Dr. Leipziger devoted much time in the 
interest of the public libraries of the city. For 
seventeen years he was chairman of the library com¬ 
mittee of the Aguilar free library, which in 1903 
was incorporated into the New York public library. 
He is a vice-president of the Dickens Fellowship, a 
wo rid-wide league of English-speaking men and 
women, whose purpose is to exemplify the teach¬ 
ings of Charles Dickens, and to cultivate and dif¬ 
fuse the spirit which prevades his writings—the 
spirit of innocent festivity and mirth, of religion 
without bigotry, of charity without coldness, of 
universal philanthropy and human kinship He is 
a member of the American Historical Association, 
the National Education Association, the American 
Library Association, vice-president of the Americn 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Soeiety, a trustee 
of the Educational Alliance and the Hebrew Tech¬ 
nical Institute, and a member of the committee on 
the prevention of tuberculosis of the Charity Organi¬ 
zation Soeiety. The degree of Ph.D. was conferred 
upon him by Columbia University in 1SS8, and 
that of LL.D. by Lhiion University in 1907. 

SINGER. Isidor, encyclopaedist, was born in 
Mahriseh-Weisskirchen, Austria, Nov. 10, 1859, 
son of Joseph and Charlotte (Eysler) Singer. 
His parents were well-to-do merchants. He ob¬ 
tained his education at the gymnasiums of Un- 
garisch-IIradisch (Moravia), Troppau (Silesia), and 
Kremsier (Moravia) and was graduated at the 
latter in 1878. He then studied classical philology 
and philosophy in the universities of Berlin and 
Vienna. In 1884 he was graduated with the degree 
of Ph.D. at the University of Vienna, and in 
Vienna founded the “Allgemeine Oesterreichische 
Literatur Zeitung” (1885), which, after a year’s 
publication, was discontinued. Being introduced 
to the French ambassador to Austria, Count Louis 
Alexandre Foueher de Cared, Dr. Singer was 
appointed his literary secretary' and librarian. 
When, in 1887, Count Foueher resigned his ambas¬ 
sadorship to return to Paris and to take his seat 
n the French senate, Dr. Singer accompanied him, 
nd through Count Foueher’s aid was introduced 
to the Freneh literary and political world. He 
aeted at this period as literary correspondent to 
the Munich “Allgemeine Zeitung” and other in¬ 
fluential political publications in Germany, Austria, 
and Italy r . \V hen Alexandre Ribot became the 
French minister of foreign affairs (1890) he took 
Dr. Singer into the Bureau de la Presse. It was at 
this time that the latter conceived the idea of 
publishing an encyclopedic history of the Jewish 
race. His negotiations with German publishers 
having failed he turned to a Freneh house, but 
the anti-semitie agitation incidental to the famous 
Dreyfus case, prevented him from realizing his 
enterprise there. He constantly'’ defended his 
eo-religionists in Germany and Austria and during 
the intense anti-Semitie sentiment in Franee 
founded and published “La Vraie Parole” to com¬ 
bat Drumont’s “La Libre Parole” (1894). The 
following year (1895) Dr. Singer emigrated to 
America, settling in New York city. With the 
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set purpose to publish the “Jewish Encyclopedia” 
in English, for two years he tried to persuade 
American publishers to assist him in his enterprise, 
but not until he was introduced to the Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., was he successful. On May 15, 
1901, after a three years’ preparation, the first vol¬ 
ume of the “Jewish Encyclopedia” was published. 
Through his administrative and literary ability 
the work was successfully concluded in twelve 
volumes (1905), a credit to the publishers and its 
editor. Shortly after the publication of the first 
volume of this work, Dr. Singer, at a banquet 
given to the publishers and editors, proposed a plan 
to establish in New' York city a “University for 
Jewish Theology, History and Literature,” which 
has been, with some modifications, embodied in the 
Dropsie College, in Philadelphia, in 1909. Dr. Sin¬ 
ger is the translator of many important works: 
Toucher's “Hegel et Schopenhauer” (1890); 
Darmesteter’s “Coup d’oeil sur l’histoire du peuple 
juif” (1884); Barth&einy St. Hilaire’s “La Russie 
et l’Angleterre aux hides” (1SSS); and Dr. Singer’s 
original w r orks include “Berlin, Wien und der 
Antisemitismus” (1S82); “Presseund Judenthum ” 
(1882); “Sollendie Juden Christen werden?” (1SS4); 
“ Die beiden Elektren—Humanistisclie Bildung 
und der Klassisehc Unterricht ” (18S4); “Briefe 
beriihinter ehristlicher Zeitgenossen uber die 
Judenfrage” (1SSS); “Auf dem Grabe meiner 
Mutter” (1S88); “ Le Prestige de la France en 
Europe” (1SS9);. “La. Question Juive” (1893); 
“Anarchie et Antis6mitisme ” (1894); “Der Juden 
Kampf urn’s Recht” (1902), “Russia at the Bar 
of the American People” (1901): “Mr. Jacob 
Schiff and the Zionists” (1907); “Rabbi and 
Pope” (1907); “Christ or God?” (1908). Dr. 
Singer became vice-president and general manager 
of Singer Co., publishers, and in this connection 
published “Who is YV ho in Insurance” (1908), 
an international biographical dictionary of in¬ 
surance. In December, 1908, his firm amalgamated 
with the American Encyclopedic Library Associa¬ 
tion, whieh engaged in the publication of Singer’s 
“International Insurance Encyclopedia” in seven 
volumes, the first appearing in January, 1910. 
This work, as well as the “International Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Transportation” (12 vols.), the “Ency¬ 
clopedia of the Orient” (20 vols.), and the “Ency¬ 
clopedia of Philanthropy” (12 vols)—which w r ere 
begun in 1909—is included in a contemplated 
series of twenty-two encyclopedias that will em¬ 
brace the entire field of human knowledge, after 
the scheme of Auguste Comte’s “Classification of 
Science.” In 1903 Dr. Singer was president of Jus¬ 
tice Lodge, No. 530, of the Independent Order of 
B’nai B’rith. lie was married in Paris, France, in 
1SSS, to Virginie Charrat, and has three children. 

CROGMAN,William Henry, educator, wtls bom 
at Phillipsburg, St. Martin, W. I., May 5, 1841; son 
of William and Charlotte (Chippendale) Crogman, 
of African descent, lie attended the primary 
schools until ten years of age, and in 1855 went to 
sea on a vessel on whieh a Mr. B. L. Boomer w r as 
mate. With him and his brothers Mr. Crogman 
spent eleven years at sea, visiting all parts of the 
globe. In 180G, at Mr. Boomer’s suggestion, he 
came to America to earn means for a seholastie 
education, and two years later entered Pierce 
Academy, Middleborough, Mass. He remained 
there two years, surpassing all other students in 
both rapidity of advancement and accuracy of 
scholarship, and in the fall of 1870 started for the 
South to give his life to the Christian education and 
elevation of his race. lie w T as recommended by the 
Boston Preacher’s Meeting to the work in South 
Carolina, and was employed by Rev. T. W. Lewis 


as instructor in English branches at Claflm Univer¬ 
sity, Orangeburg, S. C. Here he remained three 
years and then desiring a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, attended Atlanta University, and was grad¬ 
uated in 187G with the degree of M.A. He w r as 
immediately called to a position in the faculty of 
Clark University, Atlanta, where lie has occupied 
the chair of Greek and Latin since 1S80, and beeamo 
presklent in 1903. He w*as a lay delegate to the 
general conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
church of 1880, 1884, and 1888, and one of the 
assistant secretaries during the last two. When, 
in 1892, the general conference provided for a uni¬ 
versity senate of fifteen practical educators, chosen 
by the bishops, to determine the minimum require¬ 
ments hi its church colleges and universities for the 
baccalaureate degree, Prof. Crogman was made a 
member. He w r as instrumental in securing a repre¬ 
sentative negro exhibit at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 
in 1S93; was afterwards the chief exposition com¬ 
missioner for the colored people of Georgia, and w r as 
permanent chairman of the board of chief commis¬ 
sioners for the colored people from all the states, 
lie is the author of “Talks for the Times” (1S9G). 
In 1901 Clark University conferred upon him the 
degrees of Litt.D. and LL.I). lie w^as married at 
Charlotte, N. C., July 10, 1878, to Lavina C. Mott 
and has eight children; Charlotte, Edmund Loring, 
William Henry, Ada, Leonidas Chase, Albert Keith, 
Mareellus P. and Edith G. Crogman. 

LIGGETT, Louis Kroh, capitalist, w T as born 
in Detroit, Midi., Apr. 4, 1875, son of John Tem¬ 
pleton and Julia Ann (lvroh) Liggett. Ilis father 
was the organizer and president of the Michigan 
.Mutual Life Insurance Co., and his mother was a 
daughter of Alvin Kroh of Marysville, O. He w r as 
educated in the publie schools of Detroit, and at 
the age of fourteen went to w r ork for John Wana- 
maker’s Detjoit house. Shortly thereafter, when 
fifteen years old, he went out on the road as travel¬ 
ling salesman for the firm, and continued in that 
capacity until 1894, when he engaged in the dry- 
goods brokerage business in 
Detroit. lie was the origina¬ 
tor of the idea of dealing di¬ 
rectly w T ith the retailer from 
the manufacturer without the 
aid of the jobber. He arranged 
for various lines of goods with 
different manufacturers, and 
sold their goods directly to the 
retailer. This proved to be 
a profitable business. Mr. Lig¬ 
gett was very successful, and 
his profit was $7,000 for the 
first year’s sales. He then in¬ 
vested his all in the pro¬ 
prietary medicine business in 
Detroit, and being unsuccess¬ 
ful, removed to Boston in 1899, 
to enter the employ of Chester 
Kent & Co., proprietors of the 
preparation “Vinol,” a cod 
liver oil preparation, as their Boston manager. He 
was responsible for the placing of “ Vinol,” on the 
market, and w r as the father of w r hat is know n as the 
“Vinol Plan,” of the marketing of drugs or any¬ 
thing of that sort through several exclusive dealers 
in each town, and advertising the drugs over their 
names. As a result of this business in 1902 he 
formed the United Drug Co., capital $1,500,000, 
of which heis president, and which controls the 
sale of the Rexall remedies, some 300 in number. 
As subsidiary companies Mr. Liggett has organized 
the United Candy Co., the United Perfume Co., 
United Laboratories Co., and also the National 
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Cigar Stands Co. The last company is engaged 
in the marketing of cigars under a special plan; 
it is capitalized at §1,500,000, and has been ex¬ 
tremely successful, lie is a member of the Boston 
Athletic Club, the Brae-Burn Country Club, the 
New York Athletic Club, and Drug and Chemical 
Club. In politics he is a Republican. He was 
married June 26, 1895, to Musa Pereie, daughter 
of George \Y . Bence of Detroit, Mich , and has 
three children: Leigh Bence, Janice and Musa 
Lorainc Liggett. 

STOCKBRIDGE, Horace Edward, agricultural 
chemist and editor, was born at Hadley, Mass., 
May 19, 1857, son of Levi 
and Joanna (Smith) Stock- 
bridge. Ilis father (q.v.) was 
one of the chief factors in 
the movement to introduce 
agricultural education into 
this ’country. The son was 
brought up on his father’s 
farm. He was educated in 
the public schools and at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, where he was gradu¬ 
ated in 1878. In 1880 he w r as 
appointed assistant chemist 
in the United States depart¬ 
ment of agriculture, but in 
the following year became in¬ 
structor at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. He 
► w r ent to Europe in 1SS2 to con¬ 
tinue his scientific studies, 
and in 1S84 received the degree of Ph.D. at the 
university of Gottingen, Germany, discovering 
w'hile there a new and now widely used method 
for determining the sugar content of sugar 
beets. Returning to the United States he ac¬ 
cepted the position of associate professor of chem¬ 
istry at his alma mater. In 18S5 the Japanese 
government selected him as professor of chemistry 
and geology in the Imperial College of Agriculture 
at Sapporo, Japan, and two years later he was in 
addition made chief government chemist. Dr. 
Stockbridge conducted a number of important 
investigations, and made valuable discoveries in 
ehemistry and the science of agriculture These 
included the discovery of a special fertilizer to 
make the growing of hops possible in Japan, hops 
grown naturally in Japan being unfit for brewing 
purposes. The national beverage of Japan W'as 
sak£, made from fermented rice; but as rice was 
the chief food product, it could not be raised in 
sufficient quantities to be used for both food and 
sak£\ By artificial means he so changed the 
composition of hops that they could be used for 
beer making, resulting in the saving of great quan¬ 
tities of rice for food. He also discovered the 
most approved method for determining the quan¬ 
tity of lupulin (the active constituent) in hops. 
He was the first to obtain petroleum from extensive 
deposits of bituminous shale by distillation, and 
as government chemist he discovered muscarine as 
a product of a native food made of fermented rice 
and fish. Muscarine is the poisonous alkaloid of 
poisonous mushrooms. The fact that it could be 
artificially produced w T as of great scientific im¬ 
portance, since it explained many heretofore mys¬ 
terious cases of poisoning as being caused by 
poisonous products of decomposition called “pto¬ 
maines.” After he had been in Japan four years 
the Hatch act was passed by congress, establishing 
an agricultural experiment station in every state. 
Dr. Stockbridge returned and became director of 
the Indiana station The results of his investiga¬ 
tions there have attracted wmrld-wide attention. 


Under his direction the cause of the potato scab 
was discovered and a successful remedy for it 
w'as introduced, also a method for reclaiming and 
cultivating the useless “bogus soils.” When 
North Dakota w r as admitted to the Union in 1890 
hew r as offered the presidency of the new agricultural 
college at Fargo, and to him w’erc left the selection 
of its location, the appointment of its instructors, 
the erection of its buildings, and the organization 
of the experiment station. This latter is consid¬ 
ered one the best in the United States. He w’as 
in charge of the Florida agricultural experiment 
station and farmers’ institutes during 1897-1906. 
Here he was instrumental in organizing the agri¬ 
cultural society and state fair, of which he was 
secretary and general manager for tw’o years. He 
made valuable experiments in the fattening of 
cattle, introduced cassava and velvet beans as 
animal foods, and introduced Spanish moss as a 
filter for cane juice. In 1906 he became editor 
of the “Southern Ruralist” of Atlanta, Ga. This 
is one of the best agricultural authorities in the 
country, and during the short period he has been 
connected with it the circulation has increased 
from 60,000 to over 150,000. He was married in 
March, 1SS5, to Belle, daughter of Basil Lamar of 
Americus, Ga., and has three sons, Levi Basil, 
Derry, and John Sylvester Stockbridge, and one 
daughter, Abigail M. Stockbridge. 

COXE, Alexander Brinton, merehaut, w T as 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 19, 1838, son of 
Charles Sidney and Anna Brinton Coxe, grandson 
of Tench and Rebecca Coxe, great-grandson of 
William and Mary Francis Coxe, and great-great- 
grandson of Daniel Coxe, a native of England, 
who came to America about 1700. This Daniel 
Coxe resided in New r Jersey until his death, and 
took a prominent part in the affairs of the colony, 
being at different times a member of the royal 
council, speaker of the assembly, and judge of the 
supreme court. His father, Dr. Daniel Coxe, es¬ 
tablished relations with the new w’orld, having re¬ 
ceived a grant of the province of Carolina about 
1689; although he never came to this country him¬ 
self, he also acquired lands in 
New Jersey, and became gov¬ 
ernor of West Jersey, in which 
capacity he did much to develop 
the industries of the province. 

Tench Coxe (q.v.) the grand¬ 
father of the subject of this 
sketch, bore a prominent part 
in the revolutionary history, 
serving as assistant secretary of 
the treasury with Hamilton in 
1789. In 1794 he acquired 
several tracts of coal land, 
principally in Luzerne, Carbon 
and Schuylkill counties, Pa., 
for the purpose of mining and 
marketing the coal contained 
therein; but it was left to his 
son and grandsons to exploit 
these properties. Charles Sid¬ 
ney Coxe was the executor of his father’s estate, 
and became thoroughly familiar w r ith the location 
and extent of the coal lands purchased by his 
father. A lawyer by profession, he served at one 
time as district attorney of Philadelphia, and also 
as judge of the district court, but he made it his 
chief business to keep together this vast body of 
coal lands, and the undivided estate w’as left in 
his sole charge. Alexander Brinton Coxe, the sub¬ 
ject of this sketch, w r as educated in a private school 
in Philadelphia, and later attended the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he w r as graduated in 1856. 
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During the civil war he served as captain on the 
staff of Major-Gen. Meade, when in command of 
the army of the Potomac. In 1S5G he became 
associated with his brothers, Eekley 13. Coxe, Henry 
13. Coxe and Charles 13. Coxe and his cousin Franklin 
Coxe, under the firm name of Coxe Brothers & Co., 
and began the great work of developing the family 
coal lands in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. The 
company did a continually increasing business in 
the mining and shipping of coal, until the entire 
property was sold to the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company in 1905. The employes of Coxe Brothers 
both at the mines and their offices, numbered 
several thousand. In 1883, a private hospital was 
established by them for these employes at Drifton, 
Pa., and was supported by the Coxe family until 
the state hospital for miners was opened at Hazle¬ 
ton, Pa., in 1891. The welfare of the employes was 
looked after in many other ways, as they were 
furnished with model houses, provided with a 
public library and good medical attendance and 
opportunity for religious instruction. The social 
enjoyments of the miners were also promoted in 
their literary and singing societies. As a result of 
this policy, strikes were infrequent and the miners 
and their families were happy and contented. One 
by one the brothers and the cousin died, leaving 
Alexander B. Coxe the sole survivor, on whom 
rested the entire responsibility of the works and 
the estate. The marked characteristic of the fam¬ 
ily was to obtain a thorough and accurate knowl¬ 
edge of any subject or proposition before acting 
upon it. Their judgments were formed slowly, 
but when formed were positive and absolute. There 
was such a high sense of propriety, duty, honor and 
honesty possessed by them all, that the firm held 
a position almost unique in the world of business. 
Six months before his death Mr. Coxe undertook 
the assignment of their works to the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company. He lived long enough to see 
that he had successfully accomplished a most im¬ 
portant step for the many interests he had to guard, 
but the labor and anxiety involved undermined his 
strength. lie was a man of sterling qualities, gen¬ 
erous and liberal in liis views, and a close student of 
the economic interests of the nation. He was mar¬ 
ried Jan. 2, 1SGG, to Sophie E., daughter of Richard 
Norris, who survived him with one (.laughter, 
Anna Brin ton, wife of Charlton Yarnall of Haver- 
ford, Pa. lie died in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 23, 190G. 

WILLIAMS, William, lawyer, w'as born in New 
Loudon, Conn., June 2, 18G2, son of Charles 
Augustus and Elizabeth 
(Hoyt) Williams, grandson 
of Thomas Wheeler and 
Nancy (Perkins) Williams, 
and desccndcnt of Robert 
Williams who emigrated 
from England to Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1G3G. One of 
his ancestors was William 
Williams, signer of the 
Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence. lie was educated 
at the Gymnasium at Wies¬ 
baden, Germany, and at 
Yale University, being 
graduated at the latter in 
1884, after which he at¬ 
tended the Harvard law 
school, and received the 
degree of LL.B. there in 
1SSS. He w’as a law’ clerk in the office of Simpson, 
Bur mini & Thacher, New York city, for three years, 
and then practiced independently. From April, 
1892, until October, 1893, he was junior c( unsel 
for the United States in its Bering Sea arbitration 


w'ith Great Britain (held in Paris). When the war 
with Spain began, he joined troop A (cavalry) of 
New York; later w'as commissioned a major in 
the commissary and quartermaster’s departments 
and W’ent to Porto Rico, serving in the field from 
April till October, 1898, when he was taken ill 
with typhoid fever. In April, 1902, Pres. Roosevelt 
appointed him commissioner of immigration for 
the port of New York. The station at Ellis Island, 
through which over 75 per cent of the immigrants 
enter this country, w'as in need of a reform. The 
laws governing the inspection of immigrants were 



only partially enforced, the foreigners w r ere badly 
treated and insufficiently fed, while the building 
was maintained in a filthy condition. The new 
commissioner proceeded to reorganize the ser¬ 
vice along drastic lines; he trained the force 
to keep the premises in sanitary condition; ob¬ 
tained appropriations from congress for enlarg¬ 
ing the plant, and in many ways bettered the 
conditions. lie also applied with increased severity 
the law excluding “persons likely to beeomc 
public charges,” a difficult matter, inasmuch as 
some GOO,000 people annually pass under inspection, 
the test is indefinite, and the number making 
false statements very large. Mr. W illiams deported 
many ineligible persons; reduced the probability 
of others similarly ineligible being brought here; 
imposed heavy fines for the landing of the diseased; 
and repeatedly published his views to the effect 
that the interests of the United States required the 
enactment of further restrictive legislation along 
reasonable lines. Ilis annual reports contain a 
mass of information and show' that the present 
desire to emigrate is no longer conclusive evidence 
of initiative, thrift or courage. They also show that 
immigration from such countries as Germany and 
the British Isles has fallen to a very low' degree, 
the great bulk proceeding from Italy, Austria, and 
Russia, and furthermore from some of the most 
undesirable sources of population of those countries. 
Thousands of foreigners of low’ mentality and poor 
physique herd in the cities, and by their competi¬ 
tion reduce the standard of living of the Ameri¬ 
can people, while a percentage swells the indigent 
class. In Mr. Williams’ belief, at least 200,000 
landed in 1903 whose presence is a detriment, and 
will add to the burdens of our educational and 
charitable institutions, and tend to deteriorate the 
national character. lie urged the enacting by 
congress of stringent law's w ith reference to natural¬ 
ization frauds; the exclusion of “assisted” immi¬ 
grants; and the rigid prosecution of persons in this 
country who induce aliens to come in violation of 
the law. On Feb. 10, 1905, he resigned his office to 
resume the practice of law’. In reluctantly accept¬ 
ing his resignation, Pres. Roosevelt wrote: “You 
have rendered a service of real and high importance 
to the whole nation.” Yale University conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of M.A. in 190G. 
In May 1909, at the personal solicitation of Pres. 
Taff he again became immigration commissioner at 
New York. Mr. Williams is a member of the 
University, Century, Metropolitan, Lawyers, Yale 
and Republican clubs of New York city, and of 
the Metropolitan club of Washington. 
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NANCREDE, Charles Beylard Gurnard de, 

physician, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 
30, 1S47. son of Thomas Dixie and Mary Elizabeth 
(Bull) Nancrede and descendant of Paul Joseph 
Gudrard de Naneredc, who as an officer in the 
French army came to America with Count Rochatn- 
beau, was wounded at the siege of York town, and 
thanked by Gen. Washington for services he ren¬ 
dered. At the close of the revolution he was 
appointed instructor in French at Harvard Univers¬ 
ity Prof, de Nancrede received his elementary 
education in a private school in Philadelphia and 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
being graduated in the medical 
department in 1SG9. He was 
later (18S3) graduated at the 
Jefferson Medical College. He 
served one year as interne at 
the Prostestant Episcopal hos¬ 
pital, Philadelphia, and in 1870 
commenced the practice of medi¬ 
cine in that city, where he re¬ 
mained almost twenty years. 
During this time he served as 
attending physician to the Cath¬ 
erine Street House of Industry, 
1870-75; assistant surgeon and 
surgeon to the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal hospital, 1S70-77 and 
1877-S9 respectively; and the 
Jefferson College hospital, 1886- 
S9; senior surgeon to St. Chris¬ 
topher’s hospital for Children, 
1SS1-88; lecturer on surgery at the Dartmouth 
Medical College, 1S87; and since 1900, profes¬ 
sor of surgery there. He was professor of general and 
orthopaedic surgery at the Philadelphia Polyclinic 
during 1882-86, and since then emeritus professor. 
In 1SS9 he became professor of surgery and clinical 
surgery in the department of medicine anti surgery 
of the University of Michigan, as well as surgeon 
to the university hospital, and since then has made 
Aim Arbor his residence. He is also director of 
all the surgical clinics. Dr. de Nancrede was one 
of the earliest surgeons to operate for brain abscess 
in America and to excise cortical centers for epilepsy. 
He was also the first surgeon in Philadelphia to 
operate for gunshot wounds of the intestines. He 
has made important experimental observations 
upon the gastric juice of the dog and upon the 
effect of blood-letting in inflammation. He was 
one of the very earliest, if not the earliest, to adopt 
strict Listerism and fight its battles in America. 
As a member of the Philadelphia Pathological 
Society he contributed some fifty papers or com¬ 
munications with specimens to its meetings, which 
have been published in the society’s transactions 
as well as in various medical journals. He is the 
author of: “Essentials of Anatomy” (7th edition) 
(1906)i; “ Surgical Treatment of Croup and Diphthe¬ 
ria” iu Burnett’s “System of Diseases of Nose, 
Ear and Throat;” article on “ Injuries and Diseases 
of Bursae and of Injuries of Head” in the “Inter¬ 
national Cyclopedia of Surgery,” and he edited the 
section on “ Injuries of Lymphatics” for the third 
edition of that publication. He is the author of 
articles on “Surgery of the Brain and Spinal Cord” 
in the “Encyclopedia of Diseases of Children;” 
“ Hemorrhoids and Hemorrhage” in Wood’s “ Hand- 
Book of the Medical Sciences;” “Surgical Bacte¬ 
riology” in “ Ashhurst’s Surgery;” “Symptoms, 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Inflam • ation, Abscess, 
Ulcer and Gangrene” in “Dennis’s System of Sur¬ 
gery;” “ Wounds Unaccompanied by Surface 
Lesions;” “Repair of Injuries of the Various 
Tissues; ” “ Aseptic and Antiseptic Treatment;” and 
“ Gunshot Wounds” in Park’s “System of Surgery;” 


six sections of the “American Text-Book of Sur¬ 
gery,” and three sections of Bryant and Buck’s 
“American Practice of Surgery,” besides nearly 100 
papers contributed to various medical journals. 
In 189S he volunteered in the war with Spain, and 
with the rank of major served as chief surgeon 
of the 3rd division, 2d army corps; he was 
■with the 5th army corps in the Santiago campaign, 
and was recommended for brevet lieutenant- 
colonel for attending the wounded under fire at 
the battle of Santiago. lie is now first lieutenant 
and assistant surgeon in medical reserve corps, 
U. S. A. He is an ex-member of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, a member of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society, of which he was secretary 
in 1S77, the Medical Society of the State of Penn¬ 
sylvania, the Philadelphia Pathological Society, 
the American Medical Association, the Association 
of Military Surgeons, the American Surgical Asso¬ 
ciation, of which he was vice-president in 1SS9-90, 
and again in 1S99 1900, and president in 1908-09, 
the Michigan State Medical Society, ex-president 
of the Washtenaw County Society, the Northern 
Tri-State Medical Society, of which he is now 
president, the Saginaw Valley Medical Association, 
and the International Society of Surgery, and he 
is also a corresponding member of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine of Rome. He received from 
the University of Pennsylvania the degree of A B. 
in 1893 and the honorary degree of M.A. in 1896; 
from the University of Michigan the honorary degree 
of A.M. in 1S96, and from Jefferson Medical College 
that of LL.D. in 1898. Dr. de Nancrede was 
married June 3, 1S72, to Alice, daughter of 

Francis P. Dunnington of Baltimore, and has cne 
son, Henry W., and four daughters, Edith I)., 
Alice II., Katherine L. and Pauline G. de Nancrede. 

WARD, George Gray, electrical engineer, 
was born at Great Iladham, Hertfordshire, England, 
Dec. 30, 1844, son of Benjamin Ward. His educa¬ 
tion was received at a private school in Cambridge. 
He developed a taste for telegraphy at the age 
of ten, and received a prize for his knowledge of 
the art. Upon leaving school he entered the 
Electric Telegraph Co., and passed through the 
various grades or service at different stations until 
1S65, when he resigned and joined the Egyptian 
government telegraph service, at Alexandria. 
There he stuck bravely to his post through the 
terrible cholera plague of 1866. Death and 
destruction were everywhere about him. Day 
by day small processions would cross the Square 
Ibraim out of which runs the Rue de la Colburn, 
leading to the Arabian cemetery by w r ay of the 
city gate, and one by one the employes fled until 
none was left except Ward. Afterward, the 
officials of the Egyptian government telegraph 
service made him manager of the Alexandria 
office, and Ins courage was especially acknowledged 
by Ismael Base ha, viceroy of Egypt. In 1869, 
finding this field of service limited, he resigned and 
accepted a position with the first French Atlantic 
Cable Co., who selected him to accompany the 
Great Eastern as a member of the electrical staff 
during the laying of the Atlantic cable, lie was 
then stationed at St. Picrre-Miquelon, and re¬ 
mained there five years. In 1874, owing to ill 
health, he resigned this position and returned 
to England. Later he was appointed superintendent 
of the Direct United States Cable Co., and, with 
his headquarters in New York city, organized 
and perfected that company’s system in the 
United States. Previously there had been no 
effort to attain speedy transmission. It was con¬ 
sidered a great feat to receive a cable answer 
from London in thirty to forty minutes, but he 
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bo improved the service that the time was reduced 
to less than five minutes. This result created 
the stock exchange arbitrage business between 
New York and London, which has assumed immense 
proportion. When, in 1883, John W. Mackay, 
Janies G. Bennett, and Count Arthur Dillon 
founded the Commercial Cable Co., they secured 
the services of George G. Ward, giving him a free 
hand in the administration of affairs, especially in 
regard to the laying of the cable. lie threw himself 
into the work "of organization with characteristic 
ardor, and when Count Arthur Dillon, the founder 
of the company, and it managing director for 
several years, retired in 1S87, Mr. Ward assumed 
control and was made the general manager of 
what was, even at that time, a very prosperous 
and enterprising corporation. In 1890 he was 
elected vice-president of the company. He is 
a director and vice-president of the Postal Tele¬ 
graph Company, and the Commercial Pacific 
Cable Co., and also a director of several other 
important corporations. His urbanity, consistent 
impartiality, discipline, and tact in the administra¬ 
tion of the company's internal affairs have won 
him the firm confidence of associates; and his skill 
and diplomacy have more than once brought 
delicate and important negotiations to a successful 
issue. It was Mr. Ward who introduced to the 
public the system of registered cable addresses, 
to the great advantage of large cablers. It is 
now used throughout the world, and has no doubt 
materially increased the business transmitted over 
cables. In 1902 Mr. Ward, with the late John W. 
Mackay, organized the Commercial Pacific Co., and 
laid the cables from San Francisco to Honolulu, 
Guam and Manila, and in 1900 under his direction 
and management the Pacific system was extended 
to China and Japan. Upon the opening of this 
cable the emperor of Japan decorated Mr. Ward as 
a commander of the Order of the Rising Sun. 
Upon the completion of the direct cable between 
Germany and the United States, in 1900, the 
German emperor conferred upon him the order of 
the Royal Prussian Crown of the second class. 
Mr. Ward was also instrumental in laying the 
cable between New York and Hayti, which proved 
of great value to the American government during 
the Spanish-American war, and also had an im¬ 
portant part in connecting Portugal with America, 
via the Azores. Mr. Ward is a member of the 
Asiatic Association and the St. George’s Society 
of New York, and is honorary secretary and treas¬ 
urer of the Institution of Electrical Engineers (of 
England) in the United States, and a life member 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
As a member of the New York chamber of com¬ 
merce, he was one of the delegates who paid an 
official visit to the King and Queen of England, in 
June, 1901. 

HAYFORD, John Fillmore, civil engineer, was 
born at Rouse’s Point, Clinton co., N. Y., May 19, 
1S68, son of Hiram and Mildred Ale via Hayford. 
His first American ancestor was John Hayford, 
who came from England and settled at Braintree, 
near Boston, some time before 1079. The line of 
descent is traced through his son, John Hayford; 
his son, John Hayford; his son, John Hayford; and 
his son, Asel Hayford, who was the grandfather of 
the subject of this sketch. Mr. Hayford received 
his early education at Rouses Point, N. Y., and 
Detroit, Mich., during 1S83-S5, and was graduated 
as a civil engineer at Cornell University in 1SS9. 
He was immediately appointed a computer in the 
U. S. coast and geodetic survey, as a result of a 
civil service examination previously taken. Ilis 
principal work was in the tidal division and the 
office of standard weights and measures. During 


1892-93 he was assistant astronomer to the in¬ 
ternational boundary commission, engaged in 
marking the boundary between the United States 
and Mexico, from El Paso to the Pacific; and in 
this position he had field charge of nearly all the 
astronomical observations, besides ranging out one- 
third of the line. In 1894 and the first half of 1S95 
lie was on the field force of the coast and geodetic 
survey, first as aid, and later as assistant. Upon 
leaving this service he was appointed instructor 
in civil engineering at Cornell University, and 
taught from September, 1S95, to April, 1898, when 
he was again called into the government service, 
first as expert computer and geodesist and finally as 
inspector of geodetic work and chief of the comput¬ 
ing division, in which position he remained until 
October, 1909. He is now the director of the 
college of engineering at the Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity, Evanston, Ill. Prof. Ilayford’s position in 
the coast and geodetic survey gave him control, 
subject to the approval of the superintendent of 
the coast and geodetic survey, of both the field and 
office work, from the formation of plans for field 
work to the publication of the results, in triangula¬ 
tion, astronomic determinations, precise leveling, 
and determinations of gravity. He had marked 
success in increasing the efficiency of the field and 
office force dealing with triangulation and precise 
leveling, lie was president of the Philosophical 
Society of Washington in 1907. He is a member 
of the Sigma Xi, an honorary scientific society; 
member of the Philosophical Society of Washington, 
D. 0.; fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers; member of the 
Astronomical and Astropliysical Society, and a 
member of the Cosmos Club of Washington, D. C. 
He is the author of “A Text Book of Geodetic 
Astronomy.” He was married Oct. 11, 1894, at 
Charlotte, Monroe co., N. Y., to Lucy, daughter 
of William T. Stone. They have three sons and 
a daughter. 

BEHRMAN, Martin, mayor of New Orleans, 
La., was born in New York city, Oct. 14, 1SG4, 
son of Henry and Frederica Behrman, both 
natives of Germany. At au 
early age, his parents settled 
in New Orleans, La., where 
he attended the public 
schools, principally the Ger- 
man-American. At an early 
age he developed considerable 
political popularity, and was 
appointed to various positions 
of trust and responsibility, 
among them the member¬ 
ship of the board of asses- /A 
sors, of which he later be- 
came president. During the 
municipal campaign of 1904 
he was nominated by the 
“regular” Democratic state 
convention for the position 
of state auditor on the ticket 
headed by Newton S. Blanch¬ 
ard for governor and elected after a vigorous 
campaign. The rivalry among local factions of 
the Democratic party in that campaign for the 
nomination for mayor was so great that at last 
a compromise resulted in the nomination of Mar¬ 
tin Behrman for office, the acceptance of which 
nomination caused his resignation from the offiea 
of state auditor, to which he had been elected. 
He was elected mayor by a large majority and it 
is the concensus of opinion that he has made one 
of the best and most progressive mayors New 
Orleans ever had. lie is pushing, aggressive, and 
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always to be found in the van in support of any¬ 
thing and everything that makes for public welfare 
and progress in New Orleans. Mayor Behrinan was 
married in New Orleans, in August, 18S7, to Julia, 
daughter of John P. Collins of Cincinnati, O., and 
has two children, Mary Helen and William Stanley 
Bchrman. 

RICHARDS, Joseph Thomas, engineer, was 
born near Rising Sun, Cecil co., Md., Feb. 12, 
1845, son of Isaac Stubbs and Mercy Ann (Rey¬ 
nolds) Richards and a descendant of Dr. Joseph 
Richards, who emigrated from Oxford county, Eng¬ 
land, about 1682 and settled 
in Chichester (now Dela¬ 
ware) county, Pa. His fami¬ 
ly belongs to the Society of 
Friends. lie was educated 
at the West Nottingham 
Academy, and excelled in 
the study of mathematics, 
lie entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., in 1869 as rcxlman and 
transitman in the construc¬ 
tion of the Altoona shops, 
and subsequently served suc¬ 
cessively as division super¬ 
visor, chief engineer of minor 
railroads, and chief of locate 
ingengincers. In May, 1874, 
lie left that company to enter 
the sen ice of the Cambria 
Iron Co., at Johnstown, 
Pa., as mining engineer. 
At the expiration of one year and a half lie returned 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., becoming super¬ 
visor of a division on the main line extending from 
Newport to Granville, Pa. He was promoted to be 
assistant engineer, maintenance of way, in March, 
1876. He was principal assistant engineer of the 
L T nited Railroads of the New Jersey division from 
June, 1877, to March, 1883, and after serving as 
assistant to the chief engineer for about two years, 
on June 24, IS85, was appointed by the president 
as assistant chief engineer. In March, 1893, when 
a change was made in the organization, he became 
the engineer of maintenance of way, and on June 
1, 1903, he was made chief engineer of maintenance 
of way. His activity and ability have been amply 
shown in the rapid replacement of bridges and 
roadbeds after destructive floods, a line of emer¬ 
gency work in which he has few equals. Notable 
instances of this were the rebuilding of the New 
Brunswick bridge, which was destroyed by fire 
in 1878, when 916 feet of temporary trestle, forty 
feet high, were constructed over the Raritan river 
in 127 hours; in June, 1889, wh?n he rebuilt 1,000 
feet of bridge over the swollen Susquehanna river 
at Montgomery in three and a half days, the 
structure being erected largely from raft material 
found in the canal, and in 1907, a most remarkable 
feat was the replacing of the old metal span of 
the railroad bridge of the New York division over 
the Schuylkill at Philadelphia, the old double¬ 
track bridge, 236 feet long and weighing 1,250 tons, 
being removed a distance of twenty-seven feet 
and a new one substituted in two minutes and 
twenty-eight seconds, trains passing from the old 
to the new bridge within the brief space of thirteen 
minutes. For a number of years Mr. Richards 
was the designing and constructing engineer for 
the International Navigation Go., during which 
he erected steamship piers at Jersey City, and the 
two-story steel buildings on piers 14 and 15, New 
York, for the use of the American line. ’When 
the Pennsylvania railroad decided upon its Hudson 
river tunnels and extension work into New York 


city, Mr. Richards was appointed chairman of a 
number of committees to approve all operating 
features of the tunnels, the terminal station in 
New York city, with its yards and tracks forty- 
two feet under the street level, and during that 
same period he had charge of planning the operating 
features of the new union station and passenger 
yard at Washington, D. C. Mr. Richards is vice- 
president of the West End Trust Co., and a director 
in other companies in Philadelphia. He is a 
member of the Engineers Club, of which he was 
president in 1897, the Historical Society of Penn¬ 
sylvania, the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
and the Seaside Park Yacht Club, of which he 
was commodore in 1908. Cautious, prudent, yet 
self-reliant and persistent, he is never found un¬ 
prepared for any emergency. lie was married, 
Nov. 26, IS73, at Wilimligton, Del., to Martha 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Wooster Ernest, 
and has two daughters, Mercy, wife of Dr. Norman 
S. Essig, and Amy, wife of Edwin O. Fitch, U. S. N., 
aud one son, Joseph Ernest Richards. 

VAN CLEAVE, James Wallace, manufacturer, 
was born in Marion county, Ky., July 15, 1S49, 
son of Henry Mason and Eliza Jane (Burks) Van 
Cleave. His first American ancestor was John 
Van Cleave, who, with Engeltic Louwerens, came 
from Holland to America prior to 1650, and w T as 
one of the founders of New Amsterdam. From 
him the line of descent is traced through his son 
Isabrant, wdio married Janncke Airts Vanderbilt ; 
tlicir son Aaron, who married Rachel Schenck; 
their son Aaron, who married Rachel Brent; their 
son Cary Allen, who married Sarah Beam; and 
their son Henry Mason Van Cleave, who was the 
father of the subject of this sketch. James Van 
Cleave was educated at the public schools. When 
but thirteen years of age, he attached himself to 
the confederate army, then in Kentucky, and 
took part in the battle of Pcrryville. Afterward 
he joined Gen. John II. Morgan, the southern 
cavalry officer, and remained with him until the 
close of the w r ar. His father having been killed, 
he was forced to relinquish agricultural pursuits 
and remove his family to the city of Louisville. 
He entered the employ of L. S. Lithgow & Co., 
stove manufacturers, in 1867, with whom he re¬ 
mained seven years, and then removed to St. Louis, 
Mo., where he became connected with the Excelsior 
Manufacturing Co., established by Giles F. Filley. 
As the representative of this company he traveled 
extensively in the United States, gaining a large 
circle of acquaintances among merchants and 
business men, but in 1880 he returned to Louisville 
and became the secretary of the Lithgow Manu¬ 
facturing Co., successors to the firm with which he 
was first engaged. In connection with this business 
he organized the James W. Van Cleave Co., des¬ 
tined to become one of the largest stove concerns 
in the South. In 1SS8 he was offered the manager¬ 
ship of the Bucks Stove and Range Co., of St. 
Louis, and a substantial interest in the business. 
He accepted, and has since been identified with 
them in the various capacities of general manager, 
secretary, treasurer, vice-president and president. 
Due in great part to Mr. Van Cleave’s business 
ability, initiative and personal magnetism the 
Bucks Stove and Range Co. has grown from a 
small nucleus to one of the largest concerns in the 
country, employing over 700 men, wdiile its trade 
extends over the entire continent. Although a 
tireless, strenuous worker and demanding the 
same qualities in those about him, Mr. Van 
Cleave is a genial, considerate friend of the worker 
and holds the good-will and esteem of his employees 
in office and workshop. As a result of his w r ide 
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experience in labor conditions and their relation¬ 
ship with capital he has taken an active part in the 
Citizens’ Industrial Association of America. This 
was generally supposed to be an aggressive body 
with a “sinash-the-union ” motto on its banners, 
and for a large employer of labor to actively ally 
himself with such an association and to accept the 
presidency of the St. Louis branch proved that Mr. 
Van Cleave had the courage of his convictions. 
Not the offensive, however, but the defensive pur- 
jiosos of the employers he believed needed strength¬ 
ening so as to keep union labor strictly within the 
law, and he considers that the workingman’s 
truest friends are those who, while ready to pay 
fair w\ages for honest work and to treat those they 
employ with courtesy and consideration, at the 
same time oppose all attempts on the part of labor 
leaders to invade the rights of others. He was 
also vice-president of the Citizens’ Industrial 
Association, and in May, 1900, w r as elected president 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
holding the office for three years. In 1907 the 
latter association appointed a committee to raise 
a fund of $1,500,000 with which to combat the 
labor unions. As a southern man and a Ken- 
tuekian, Mr. Van Cleave was naturally a Democrat, 
but joined the Republican party when the free 
silver controversy arose. He is a member of 
the Holland Society of New r York and the St. 
Louis, Noonday, Mercantile and Glen Echo clubs 
of St. Louis. In 1S71 he w r as married to Catherine 
Louise, daughter of Thomas L. Jefferson of Louis¬ 
ville, Ky., and had seven children: Edith Corrine, 
Hiram (deceased), Giles Belle, Wallace Lee, Harry 
Tones, Wilhelinina Bom and Brenton Gardner 
Van Cleave. 

ANSEL, Martin Frederick, sixtieth governor of 
South Carolina (1907- 11), was bom in Charleston, 
S. C., Dec. 12, 1850, son of John J and Frederika 
(Bowers) Ansel. Ilis father, a native of Wintem- 
berg, Germany, belonged to a good and prosperous 
family there, and after receiving a technical 
education came to America about 1840, and settled 
in Philadelphia, Pa. He was married in Phila¬ 
delphia, his wife also being a native of Germany, 
and subsequently removed to Charleston, S. C., 
and later to Walhalla, S. C\, where the boyhood of 
Gov. Ansel was spent. The latter received his 
education in the public schools of Walhalla, but had 
no opportunity for a college training, the civil war 
breaking out when he w'as ten years old. In 1S70 
lie began the study of law' under Maj. James H. 
Whitner of Walhalla, S. C., and in November, 1S71, 
before he had attained his majority, w'as ad¬ 
mitted to the bar. He immediately located at 
Franklin, N. 0., for the practice of his profession, 
but returned to his native state in 1870, and opened 
an office at Greenville. About the same time he 
began to take an active interest in politics, sup¬ 
porting Gen. Wade Hampton in his memorable 
campaign of that year. Gov. Ansel’s political 
eareer may be said to have begun in 1882 with his 
election to the state legislature from Greenville 
County on the Demoratie ticket. lie w r as re¬ 
elected in 1S84 and again in 1SS6; in ea<ffi of these 
years heading his ticket in the primary election. 
In 1SSS he was elected solicitor of the 8th judicial 
district of his state and discharged the duties of 
this office with marked fidelity for twelve consecu¬ 
tive years. Meanwhile he earned the esteem of 
all who knew T him and whose interests he was 
serving, to such a decree that he had their most 
hearty support when he first became a candidate 
for governor in 1902, Failing of election in that 
campaign he again became a candidate in 1900. 
Having previously committed himself in favor of 
local county option he led all his competitors in 


the primary elections, and in the subsequent state 
election was eleeted without opposition, having 
been previously nominated in the state primary 
election by a majoirty of more than ten thousand 
votes. In 190S Gov. Ansel w'as reeleeted without 
opposition, having been nominated in the primary 
election by a majority of twenty thousand, thus 
gaining the full indorsement of his policies by the 
people of his state. He w'as first married at 
Greenville, S. 0., to Ophelia A., daughter of Col. 
A. M. Speights of Greenville, S C., and has two 
daughters living. His wife died in 1895 and he 
was again married in 1898, to Mrs. Addie R. 
Harris, eldest daughter of Col C. L Hollingsw r orth 
of Piekens, S. C. 


BANCROFT, Edgar Addison, lawyer, w as born 
at Galesburg, HI., Nov. 20, 1S57, son of Addison 
Newton and Catherine (Blair) Bancroft. He is a 
direct descendant of the Bancroft family of Wor¬ 
cester county, Mass., founded by Thomas Bancroft, 
who landed in America in 1640 The line is traced 
from Thomas Bancroft through Thomas, Samuel, 
Samuel, William, William, William and Addison 
Newton Bancroft. Samuel, 2nd, was the father of 
Aaron Bancroft (author of a life of Washington) 
and grandfather of George Bancroft, the liistorian. 
Mr. Bancroft’s grandfather, Thomas Blair (17S9- 
1S77), was a soldier in the M ar of 1S12 and likewise 
a pioneer of Iowa and an elder in the Presbyterian 
eliurch. Edgar A. Bancroft was educated in the 
public schools of Galesburg, Ill.,and at KnoxCollege, 
w here he was graduated in 1S7S. He studied law 
at the Columbia University Law r School, and was 
graduated there with the degree of LL.B. in 1SS0. 
He began the practice of his profession at Gales¬ 
burg, Ill., and in 1884 became a member of the firm 
of Williams, Lawrence Bancroft, which continued 
until 1892. He W'as solicitor for Illinois of the At¬ 
chison, Topeka and Santa F4 railroad, during 1S92- 
95, and from 1S95 to 1904 was viee-president and 
general solicitor of the Chicago and Western Ind- 
diana Railway Company and the Belt Railw'ay 
Company of Chicago. Since 1904 
Mr. Bancroft has engaged in 
general law' practice in Chicago, 
as a member of the firm of Scott, 

Bancroft & Stephens, and for 
many years he has enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the 
most prominent and successful 
attorneys in the middle West. 

While Mr. Bancroft’s large prac¬ 
tice has brought him into many 
eases of importance, perhaps 
three of the most interesting are 
Donovan vs. Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road (United States supreme 
court, 1905), wffiich declared the 
pow'er of railway companies to 
admit or exclude at their pleasure 
hackmen at their passenger sta¬ 
tions; Weagge vs. Chicago and 
Western Indiana Railroad (de¬ 
cided by supreme court of Illi¬ 
nois in 1907), wffiich determined the right of rail¬ 
roads to elevate upon an earth embankment their 
traeks laid on public streets; and the case of Lobdell 
vs. the City of Chicago (1907), in which the pro¬ 
posed issuance of $75,000,000 street railway certi¬ 
ficates for the purpose of municipal ownership of 
the Chicago street railways W'as held illegal and 
void. Since May, 1907, he has been general coun¬ 
sel of the International Harvester Co. He w r as 
president of the Chicago Bar Association in 1905 ami 
of the Chicago Law Club in 1907-0S, and is vice- 
president of the state bar association and a member 
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of the American Bar Association. He has also been 
president of the Union League (1903) and the Mer¬ 
chants Club (1899) of Chicago. His career is one 
of the best examples of self-help in the professional 
field during the remarkable development of the 
middle West from 1890 to 1910. While never striv¬ 
ing for political advancement, his energetic nature 
accomplished much along quieter lines, leading to 
his ultimate success. He was a member of the 
Galesburg city council, and a presidential elector 
in 1888. He is the author of “The Chicago Strike 
of 1894” (1895), a complete and concise account 
of that greatest of railroad strikes, with which he 
was closely associated in a professional capacity. 
The book was read before the Illinois Bar Associa¬ 
tion in 1895 and afterward privately published. 
Mr. Bancroft was married April 18, 1896, to Marga¬ 
ret, daughter of Richard Healy, of Chelsea, 
Mass. 

AIKIN, James Cornelius, merchant and manu¬ 
facturer. was born at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., July 
13, 1840, son of Joseph 
and Mary E. (Hegeman) 
Aikin. His first American 
ancestor was John Akin, a 
native of Scotland, who 
emigrated in 1680, and 
settled first in Boston, and 
later at New Bedford, 
Mass. Members of his 
family were among the 
prominent Quakers of that 
city who gave their aid to 
the patriotic cause during 
the revolutionary war. On 
the maternal side Mr. 
Aikin is descended from 
Adrian and Catharine 
Hegeman, who arrived in. 
New York from Amster¬ 
dam, Holland, in 1650 
and settled in Flatbush, 
Long Island, now Brook¬ 
lyn borough, and from 
them the families of that name in the United 
States have descended. Mr. Aikin received his 

? reliminary education at the Benedict & Satterlee 
nstitute 'at Rochester, N. Y. He began his 
business career in New York eity in 1859 in a 
clerical capacity. Two years later he engaged in 
a trading business between Porto Rico and South 
American ports, with headquarters at San Juan, 
but he did not remain long at San Juan because 
of the outbreak of the civil war in the United 
States. lie enlisted as a member of the 7th 
regiment, N. G. N. Y., and saw service when that 
regiment was called for the defence of Washington, 
D. C., when Gen. Lee made his move on that city. 
He is now a member of the Seventh Regiment 
Veterans’ Association, and of the Lafayette Post, 
140, of the Grand Army of the Republic. Return¬ 
ing to New York city in 1862, Mr. Aikin formed a 
partnership with Edward D. Valentine for the 
manufacture of gold pens and jewelry, with head¬ 
quarters at 148 \\ illiam street. In 1864 he founded 
the jewelry firm of J. C. Aikin & Co., and in May, 
1889, it was incorporated under its present title, 
Aikin-Lambert & Co. Established on a firm 
financial foundation, the business has steadily 
grown until now it is one of the foremost firms in 
the line in the United States. In addition to his 
jewelry and gold pen business Mr. Aikin is also 
president of the Jewelers’ Safety Fund Insurance 
Co., the Metropolitan Burglar Alarm Co., and the 
Aikin-Lambert Jewelry Co. He is vice-president 
of the Stationery Board of Trade, and a director 
of the Maiden Lane Savings Bank, and a number 



of industrial corporations. He is a man of high 
respectability, eminent for his fidelity, firmness, 
industry, and moderation. He is unmarried, and 
for recreation has traveled extensively through¬ 
out the United States, Europe and South America. 
He is an authority on matters pertaining to gene¬ 
alogy. 

GILLETT, James Norris, twenty-second gov¬ 
ernor of California, was born at Yiroqua, Vernon 
eo., Wis., Sept. 20, I860, son of Cyrus and Sarah 
Jane (Norris) Gillett. When he was five years 
of age he removed with his parents to Sparta, Wis. 
and there attended the grammar and high schools. 
At the age of eighteen he began the study of law 
in the law office of Bleekman & Bloomingdale in 
Sparta, and was admitted to the bar in 1881. 
After a year spent in Seattle, Wash., working in 
the woods and mills for Pope & Talbot Co., at 
Port Gamble, he settled at Eureka, Cal., where 
he went to work in the redwoods, and in the fall 
of 1884 commenced the practice of law in Eureka. 
In 1889 he was appointed city attorney of that 
city, an office he held for six years. He was 
elected to the state senate as a Republican in 1896, 
serving in that body during the sessions of 1897 
and 1899, and in the second session being chairman 
of the judiciary committee. In 1902 he was 
elected to congress from the first district of 
California, and two years later was reelected. 
Ilis most important work in congress was as a 
member of the judiciary committee. A resolu¬ 
tion introduced by a representative from Florida, 
preferring charges against U. S. District Judge 
Charles Swayne, of the western district of Florida, 
and praying for his impeachment, was referred to 
that committee for investigation. Mr. Palmer 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Clayton of Alabama, and 
Mr. Gillett of California were appointed as a sub¬ 
committee to go south and take testimony and 
report their findings thereon. This committee 
rendered a report unfavorable to Judge Swayne, 
and recommended a resolution impeaching him. 
Mr. Gillett filed a minority report in which he con¬ 
tended that the facts did not warrant Judge 
Swayne’s impeachment, as it did not appear there¬ 
from that he had been guilty of any misconduct 
in office, or had been guilty of any other act upon 
which impeachment charges might be based. The 
report of the majority was adopted by the judiciary; 
committee, and it reported to the house a resolu¬ 
tion impeaching Judge Swayne. The fight on the 
floor was a spirited one, Mr. Palmer of Pennsylvania 
leading it for the committee, and Mr. Gillett lead¬ 
ing the opposition. The house, by a majoity of 
five, adopted the resolution, and the matter went 
to the senate for trial, where Mr. Gillett’s con¬ 
tentions, as set forth in his minority report, were 
upheld in every particular, and the impeaehment 
charges were dismissed. In 1906 lie w T as the candi¬ 
date of his party for governor of the state, and w r as 
elected by a plurality of nearly 9,000 over Theodore 
A. Bell, Democrat. The chief events of his admin¬ 
istration were a complete revision of the banking 
laws, and providing for a banking superintendent; a 
revision of the insurance laws, and providing for a 
standard form of policy; the passage of a railroad 
rate bill, and extending the powers of the railroad 
commissioners; the enactment of a pure food bill 
along the lines of the Federal pure food act; an 
act making pool selling on horse races a crime; 
a direct primary law; providing for a system of 
state highways, and submitting to the people a 
proposition of bonding the state for $18,000,000 
to construct it, and the establishing of a state 
school, in which to educate orphan children, partic¬ 
ularly in the domestic sciences and in agriculture, 
horticulture, and viticulture. Early in 1907 the 
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antagonism of the public against the Asiatic 
population in the state led the legislature to 
consider certain bills directed against the Oriental 
element, whieh threatened to affeet the friendly 
relations between the United States and Japan. 
The most objectionable of these bills provided 
for the exclusion of the Japanese children from the 
public schools. The erisis was averted at the 
instigation of Pres. Roosevelt, by the tabling of 
the bills in question, and thus opening the way 
for a friendly agreement between the two countries, 
restricting the admission of Japanese eoolies. 
The same bills were again introduced during the 
session of the legislature in 1909, and for a time 
the situation became quite serious, but through 
the firm stand of Gov. Gillctt, the bills were de¬ 
feated in the assembly. He was married, Dec. 
24, 1SSG, to Adelaide XL, daughter of Horace P. 
Pratt, of Oakland, Cal. She died in 1896, and he 
was again married, May 9, 189S, to Isabella, daugh¬ 
ter of William Erzgraber, of San Franciseo, Cal. 
He has three children living, Effie, Ethel and 
James X. Gillctt, Jr. 

BRIGHAM, Johnson, librarian and author, was 
born at Cherry Valley, N. Y., March II, 1846, son of 
Phineas and Eliza (Johnson) Brigham, and a de¬ 
scendant of Thomas Brigham, of Cambridge, Eng , 
who came to Cambridge (now Charlestown), Mass., 
in 1735, and married Mercy Hurd. From him the 
line of descent is traced through their son Samuel, 
who married Elizabeth IIow; their son Samuel, who 
married Abigail Moore; their son George, who mar¬ 
ried Mary Bragg; their son Phineas, who married 
Susanna Howe, and their son Timothy, who married 
Patty Demon and who was Mr. Brigham's grand¬ 
father. He attended Hamilton College, and later 
Cornell University, a member of the class of 1S70. 
lie was one of the founders and the first managing 
editor of the “Cornell Era," and while a junior in 
the university was awarded, by Prof. Gold win 
Smith, a special prize for a paper on early English 
history. In 1S72 Mr. Brigham began his business 
career as editor and publisher of a country weekly 
in Brockport, N. Y. He was subsequently editor 
and publisher of the Hornell, N. Y. “Daily Times" 
(1S77-S1), editor and part proprietor of the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, “Republican" (1S81-93), and after 
serving as consul at Aix la Chapelle, Germany, he 
founded the “Midland Monthly Magazine" in 
Dcs Moines, la., in January, 1904. He sold the 
magazine four years later and it was removed to St. 
Louis, Mo. In 1S9S he entered upon a new career 
as librarian and litterateur, Gov. Shaw having 
appointed him state librarian of Iowa. In 1900 he 
was elected president of the Iowa Library Com¬ 
mission and still holds both positions. lie was 
president of the Iowa Library Association in 1903, 
and of the National Association of State Librarians 
in 1904, and has twiee been a chosen member of the 
council of the American Library Association. He is 
vice-president of the Iowa Society of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute of America. For several years he 
has been president of the Brigham Family Associa¬ 
tion, a New England organization. He is a director 
of the Commercial Savings Bank of Des Moines, and 
of two Iowa insurance companies. In spite of his 
manifold duties as librarian of the Iowa State 
Library, Mr. Brigham finds time and energy for 
literary work. He has contributed prose and verse 
to many of the leading American magazines, in¬ 
cluding the “Forum," “Century," “Review of Re¬ 
views," “Chautauquan," “Reader,"and the “Iowa 
Journal of History and Politics." He is the author 
of “An Old Man’s Idyl" (1905) (published under 
the pen-name of “Wolcott Johnson"), and “The 
Banker in Literature" (1910). He has com¬ 


pleted for the State Historical Soeiety of Iowa, a 
“ Life of James Harlan," iroin notes and the private 
papers of Sen. Harlan, loaned by his daughter, Mrs. 
Robert T. Lincoln He is at present engaged on 
bibliographical work, in connection with his duties 
as state librarian. Mr. Brigham is one of the best 
authorities in the West on literature and has an 
exhaustive knowledge of publications, both rare and 
current. He was married first, in 1875 to Antoinette, 
daughter of L. M. Gans, and second, in 1892 to Lucy 
Hitchcock, daughter of W. W. Walker, eivil en¬ 
gineer, of Cedar Rapids, la., and has two daughters. 

SHAW, Charles Donnelly, clergyman, was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Dee. 17, 1834, son of 
John I), and Sophia Bickley (Cross) Shaw; grand¬ 
son of George and Elizabeth (Dannclly) Shaw, and 
great-grandson of John and Elizabeth (Smith) 
Shaw. After a public school education he learned 
the goldbeater’s trade, bceame foreman of his 
employer’s factory, and in 185S went into the 
business for himself. In 1S57 he was converted 
and joined the Presbyterian church, and having 
decided to enter the ministry began the study of 
the classies under a private tutor, and sold his 
business. In 1859 during his course at Union 
Theological Seminary lie did missionary work in 
Brooklyn, and preached in various churches in 
Philadelphia and vicinity. He -was graduated in 
1862, taking a prize in ehurch history, and was 
installed pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Paterson, N. J. During the civil war he was a 
strong supporter of the Union cause, and became 
widely known as an orator on the questions then 
in debate. In 1867 Mr. Shaw accepted a call from 
the Central Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, 
Del., and while laboring there served as grand 
ehaplainof Grand Lodge, A.F. & A.M., of Delaware. 
In 1872 he went to the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Springfield, 111., and was appointed by the general 
assembly a trustee of McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. In 1S72 he was recalled to 
the Paterson ehurch and is still there (1910). The 
building was burned in 1S76 and again in the great 
fire of 1902, each time being rebuilt on a larger 
scale. In 1SS1 and 18S9 the 
astor was sent to Europe 
y his congregation, and 
while absent the first time he 
received the degree of S.T.D. 
from New York University. 

Dr. Shaw was a delegate 
to the general assembly of 
the Presbyterian chureh in 
1S74, 1S77, 1887, and 1909; 
was moderator of the synod of 
New Jersey in 1S9I, and for a 
number of years was chair¬ 
man of the eommittee on home 
missions of the presbytery of 
Jersey City. II c was grand 

chaplain of the Grand Lodge 
of Masons of New Jersey in 
1SS5 and 1SS6; member and 
chaplain for many years of 
Ivanhoe Lodge No. SS, A.F. & A.M.; member of 
Adelphie Chapter, Royal Arch Masons; commander 
of Melita Commandery, Knights Templars; also a 
member of Mecca Temple, Order of the Mystic 
Shrine. During 1SS0-97 he w T as chaplain of the 
5th regiment N. G. N. J., which developed out 
of the Paterson Light Guard. He was poet for 
the centennial celebration of the founding of 
Paterson, 1S94; orator at the dedication of the 
city hall, 1S95; speaker at the laying of the corner¬ 
stone of the government building at Paterson, 1898; 
and read an original poem at the public services 
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on the day of Pres. McKinley's funeral. Dr. Shaw 
is the author of “Stories of the Ancient Greeks" 
(1903), a text-book used by many schools. He 
was married in Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 2, 185S, 
to Mary, daughter of Joseph Campbell, by whom 
he had four children: Edith Roswell, Ralph, Rev. 
Arthur Wynne, and Beatrice Shaw. He died at 
Paterson, N. J. Nov. 12, 1909. 

CLARK, Frank King:, musieian, was born at 
Steilacoom, Wash., about 1S70, son of Frank 
and Lena (Miller) Clark, of 
English ancestry. lie re¬ 
ceived his education in the 
public schools and at St. 
Matthew’s private school at 
San Mateo, Cal., where he 
was graduated in 1S90. He 
spent one year at Cohunbia 
University, New York, and in 
the following year (1891) 
entered the employ of the 
Tacoma National Bank at 
Taeoma, Wash., in the capac¬ 
ity of clerk. During the 
financial panic of 1893 the 
bank went into the hands of 
a receiver, and young Clark, 
who, from early childhood, 
had displayed an unusual 
talent for musie, now deter- 
mined to make that pro¬ 
fession his life work. Going to Chicago in 1895, 
he took singing lessons, and three years later 
made his d£but as a professional singer before 
the Apollo Club at Omaha, Neb., accompanied 
by the Thomas orchestra. From that time he sang 
in oratorio and eonccrt work with great suecess. 
Meamvhile he opened a studio for giving voeal 
instruction in the Fine Arts building, Chicago. 
Mr. Clark’s method of voice development follows 
the old Italian sehool of singing, made famous by 
such masters as Bordogni, Lamperti and Garcia. 
Reasoning that singing in itself is a natural and 
normal function, and by creating normal conditions 
singing should be automatic, he accordingly lays 
particular stress on the method of breathing and 
the diaphragmatic control of breath, and the correct¬ 
ness of his theory is amply demonstrated by the 
success of his pupils. In’ 1901 he removed his 
studio to Paris, and has made that city his per¬ 
manent home. Here he eonduets one of the most 
magnificent studios in the w'orld, designed and 
built especially for his work. The deeorations 
and frescoes were made by the most celebrated 
artists of the day, and his collection of bronzes and 
brie-a-brac is ranked among the most valuable 
private collections in Paris. 11 is success as a 
vocal instructor was reeognized by the French 
government in 1907, when it conferred upon him 
the deeoration of officier d’Acadcmie, commonly 
knowm as the “Palmes Aead£mique." which is the 
highest honor in the gift of the republic, in 
appreciation of ability as master of the voice. 
Mr. Clark w'as married, Aug. 29, 1901, to Maude, 
daughter of Robert A. Oakley of Lincoln, Neb. 

SCHLESINGER, Frank, astronomer, W’as born 
in Xew r York eity, May 11, 1871, son of William 
Joseph and Alary (Wagner) Sehlesinger. lie was 
educated at the New York public schools, and in 
1890, was graduated at the College of the City of 
New York with the degree of B.S. lie received 
the degrees of ALA. in 1897, and Ph.D. in 1898, 
from Columbia University. He w'as in charge of 
the International Latitude Observatory at Ukiah, 
('ah, during 1899 1903, was astronomer at the 
Yerkes Observatory, under the auspices of the 


Carnegie Institution, during 1903-05, and director 
of the Allegheny Observatory and professor of 
astronomy at the University of Pittsburg, from 
1905 to the present time. During his directorship 
the former institution w r as moved to its present 
site. Its principal instruments are a 30-inch re¬ 
flecting telescope, a 4-ineh transit instrument, a large 
eoelostat and solar spectroscope and a refractor 
of 13 inches aperture, while a 30-ineli photographic 
refraetor w r as installed in 1910. Dr. Sehlesinger 
has been engaged in determining the distances of 
stars, the redution of stellar photographs, and the 
study of variations of latitude, of spectroscopic 
binaries and variable stars of the Algol type. lie 
is a fellow 7 of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Seienee, a member of the Astro- 
nomisehe Gesellschaft, the American Astronomical 
and Astrophysical Soeiety (councilor and also 
editor) and the Sociedad Astronomiea dc Mexico, 
lie is United States correspondent for the “Bib¬ 
liographic Astronomique." 

CURTIS, Henry Holbrook, pliysieian, was 
born m New York eity, Dec. 15, 1S5G, son of Wil¬ 
liam Edinond and Alary A. (Seovill) Curtis. His 
earliest ancestor in this country was Capt. William 
Curtis, a native of Warwick, England, who eame 
to New 7 England w 7 ith his parents in 1G32, and after 
dwelling at Roxbury, Mass., removed to Stratford, 
Conn., about 1G40. From him and his wife Alary 
Alorris, the line descends through Joshua, who 
married Alary Beach; Benjamin, who married 
Elizabeth Birdseye; Nehemiah, who married Alartha 
Clark; Salmon, who married Esther Ilolbrook; and 
Holbrook, who married Elizabeth Payne Edmond, 
and w T as Dr. Curtis' grandfather. His son \\ r illiam 
Edmond Curtis (1823 80) was chief justice of the 
superior court of New 7 York in 1876-80, and W'as 
prominent in the tribunals of the Protestant 
Episcopal eliurch, frequently acting as counsel for 
them His wife w 7 as a daughter of William Henry 
Seovill, a pioneer manufacturer of brass of A\ ater- 
bury, Conn., and a grandson of the Rev. James 
Seovill, one of the earliest church of England 
clergymen in Connecticut. H. Holbrook Curtis waa 
graduated at the Sheffield Sci¬ 
entific Sehool in 1877, and at 
the Yale Aledieal School in 
1SS0. After spending eighteen 
months in Vienna and Paris 
studying his specialty of the 
general treatment of the nose 
and throat, he settled in prac¬ 
tice in New York city. Dr. Cur¬ 
tis is particularly w r ell known 
for his treatment of singers* , 
throats, many important eases« 
of w hich have come under his 
observation, and the results 
obtained by his methods in 
restoring so-ealled lost voiees 
have been most remarkable. 

His investigations during his 
varied experience with many 
of the world’s most famous 
singers convinced him that pathological conditions 
of the throat are often due to incorrect uses of the 
voeal organs, and that by properly utilizing the 
resonance of the eavities of the head, not only 
will the strained muscles be relaxed so as to re¬ 
store normal conditions, but by the addition of 
“overtones" the voice will gain materially in 
volume and beauty. Surgical operations and 
other extreme measures are thus often avoided. 
The results of his experiences w 7 ere embodied by 
Dr. Curtis in his w 7 ork entitled “ A'oiee Building 
and Tone Placing," (1S96) w'hich attracted w 7 ide~ 
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spread attention as one of the most important 
contributions to the subject in recent years, and 
was commended by such vocal authorities as Jean 
de Reske, Melba, Calv<$, Caruso, Sembrich, Plan^on, 
Gadski and many others. A new edition of the 
book was issued in 1909. Dr. Curtis is visiting oto¬ 
laryngologist to the Belmont hospital, director of 
the Night (amp for Tuberculosis and consulting 
surgeon to the New York Nose, Throat and Lung, 
and the Min turn Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever 
hospitals; and is consulting otologist to the Nassau 
County hospital. He was vice-president of the 
American Laryngological, Rhinological and Otolog- 
ical Society in 1901 ; is a corresponding member 
of the French Laryngological, Rhinological and 
Otologieal Society, and Fellow of the Royal Medical 
Society of Great Britain, is a vice-president of the 
American Social Science Association; member 
of Sons of the American Revolution, Union, 
University and Calumet clubs of New York city, 
and was for some years surgeon of the 12th regiment, 
N. Y. N. G. He was married in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 19, 1884, to Josephine, daughter of Hugh and 
Josephine Hall Allen. They have one daughter, 
Marjorie Allen. 

NICHOLS, William Henry, manufacturing 
chemist, was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1S52, 
son of George Henry and Sarah Elizabeth (Harris) 
Nichols. On both sides the line of descent is from 
Thomas Nichols, who settled in Rhode Island in 
1660. He attended the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn until 1868, and was graduated at the New 
York University with the degree of B.S. in 1870. 
He received the degree of M S. from the latter insti¬ 
tution in 1873; the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Lafayette College in 1904, and the degree of D.Sc. 
from Columbia University in the same year. He has 
been engaged as manufacturing chemist, copper re¬ 
finer and smelter since 1870. In 1871 he organized 
the firm of G. II. Nichols & Co., and in 1890 founded 
the Nichols Chemical Co., of New York, now operat¬ 
ing one of the largest copper refineries in the world, 
and of which he is president. He also founded, in 
1S98, the General Chemical Co., the largest producers 
of acids and heavy chemicals in the United States, 
filling the office of president during 1899-1907, arid 
being chairman of the board since then. In Septem¬ 
ber, 1904, the Society of Chemical Industry (London) 
held its annual general meeting in the United States 
and Dr. Nichols succeeded Sir William Ramsay as 
president, Dr. Charles F. Chandler of Columbia 
University, and Dr. Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins 
University, being the only other Americans who re¬ 
ceived this honor. At the seventh congress of applied 
chemistry which he attended in London, in 1909, he 
w 7 as elected president of the eighth congress to be 
held in the United States in 1912. He is a director 
in many corporations, including the Com Exchange 
Bank, Title Guarantee and Trust Co., Read Phos¬ 
phate Co., General Development Co., and National 
Railways of Mexico. He is a member of the Cana¬ 
dian Mining Institution and an incorporator of the 
American Chemical Society. His business success 
has been due in great part to his keen judgment of 
men, combined with unflagging energy and moral 
integrity. He has always shown a keen interest in 
education, especially in technical education. He is 
chairman of the corporation of the Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute of Brooklyn . He was president of the Brooklyn 
Young Republican Club, and the Congregational 
Church Extension Society of New York and Brook¬ 
lyn, and is chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church. He is an 
enthusiastic lover of nature, having a beautiful place 
on the St. Lawrence river where he yachts, fishes, 
shoots and plays golf. He is a member of numerous 
clubs, including the Chemists', Hamilton, Riding and 


Driving, Nassau Country, University, Down Town, 
and Rembrandt. He was married in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Feb. 14, 1873, to Hannah \V., daughter of 
J. M. J. Benscl of Brooklyn, and has three children. 
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BURLEIGH, Clarence Blendon, journalist, 
was born in Linneus, Aroostook eo., Me., Nov. 
1, 1864, son of Edwin Chick and Mary Jane (Either) 
Burleigh. II is first American ancestor w f as Giles 
Burleigh, w 7 ho came from England in the early 
days of the Massachusetts colony and settled in 
Ipswich. From him the line of descent is traced 
through his son James, his 
son Josiali, his son Thomas, 
his son Beniamin, his son 
Moses, and his son Parker, 
grandfather of the subject of 
this sketch. Ilis father (q.v.) 
was governor of Maine. Clar¬ 
ence B. Burleigh received lus 
early education in the city 
schools of Bangor, fitted for 
college at the New Hampton 
(N. II.) Literary Institute, and 
w T as graduated at Bowdoin Col¬ 
lege in 1887. A few days after 
graduation he accepted a posi¬ 
tion with the “ Old Orchard Sea 
Shell/’ a seaside daily, pub¬ 
lished at Old Orchard, Me. 

At the close of the summer 
season he returned to Augusta, 
and purchased an interest 
in the “ Kennebec Journal.” 

Beginning the duties of city editor in August 
of that year, he was associated with the 
late John L. Stevens in the editorship of that 
paper until July, 18S9, when the latter re¬ 
tired and Mr. Burleigh became managing editor, 
which is his present position. The “ lvenuebee 
Journal” is the official state paper of Maine, and 
has always exerted a strong influence upon the 
life of the state. It w 7 as founded in 1S25 by 
Russell Eaton and Luther Severance, the latter 
becoming a member of congress, and United States 
minister to Hawaii, and in 1855 it came into tho 
possession of James G. Blaine and John L. Stevens. 
Mr. Blaine sold his interest in 1857, but for many 
years thereafter w r as an occasional contributor 
to its editorial columns, and to the day of his 
death w r as in sympathetic touch with its policies. 
In 1896 Mr. Burleigh w r as elected state printer 
by the Maine legislature, under a new law 7 creating 
that office. He w r as president of the Maine Press 
Association in 1896-97, and the Augusta board 
of trade, 1S99-1900, a member of the Augusta 
board of assessors, 1897-1903, and has been presi¬ 
dent of the Augusta city hospital since its organiza¬ 
tion in 1897. He w T as present, as a newspaper 
correspondent, at the St. Lours convention which 
nominated McKinley and Ilobart, and also at the 
Philadelphia convention which nominated Mc¬ 
Kinley and Roosevelt, doing effective work for 
his party on the stump during the campaigns in 
Maine and New 7 York state. Mr. Burleigh is a ver¬ 
satile anil interesting writer, and besides occasional 
articles in various newspaper and literary publica¬ 
tions, he is the author of “The (’amp on Letter 
K” (1906), a book for boys; “Raymond Benson 
at Krampton” (1907); “The Kenton Pines” 
(1907); “All Among the Loggers,” (1908); and 
“With Pickpole and Peayey” (1909). He is a 
member of Augusta Masonic Lodge, Asylum Lodge 
of Odd Fellow's, Trinity Commandery No. 7, K.T., 
Augusta Lodge, No. 964, Benevolent and Pro¬ 
tective Order of Elks, Calanthe Lodge No. 52, 
Knights of Pythias, Maine Consistory S.P.R.S., 
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Kora Temple of the Mystic Shrine, the Augusta 
Lodge, Ancient Order United Workmen, and the 
Abnaki Club of Augusta. He was married, Nov. 
24, 1887, to Sarah P., daughter of lion. Joseph 
H. Quimby, of Sandwieh, X. IL, and has two 
children. 

LETTS, Frank Crawford, merchant, was born 
at Magnolia, Ill., April 28, 18(31, son of Noah Hiram 
and Hernia (Cowan) Letts, grandson of David and 
Elizabeth (Dunnavan) Letts, and great-grandson 
of Nehemiah Letts, who came from England and 
settled first in New Jersey about 
1771, subsequently removing to 
Ohio. He was brought up on 
his father’s farm, at Letts, la., 
and having a sturdy robust con¬ 
stitution, at the age of twelve 
he was able to do as much 
work as the average man. 
He rcecived his education 
in the schools of Letts, and 
Afton, la., and Wenona, Ill., 
and later finished a commercial 
course at Prof. Willett’s College 
at Dayton, O. At fourteen 
years of age he secured a posi¬ 
tion to work in a general store 
at Afton, la., outside of school 
hours. Three years later he 
took a position in the dress 
goods department of A. T. 
Stewart & Co., wholesale drygoods, in Chicago, 
Ill. and a year later he went into the drygoods 
business for himself at Marshalltown, la., under 
the name of Jordan & Letts. In 18S5 he organ¬ 
ized the Letts-Fletcher Co., wholesale groceries, for 
$250,000, and later the wholesale grocer firm of 
Letts-Spenecr-Smith Co., incorporated at 8150,000, 
at Mason City, la., and the Letts-Spencer Grocer 
Co., with a capital of $400,000, at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Letts organized and is president of the Western 
Grocer Co., capitalized at $5,000,000, and is vice- 
president of the National Grocer Co. He is a di¬ 
rector of the Pacific American Fisheries Co., of 
Bellingham, Wash., paid up capital $1,500,000, and 
a stockholder in the Tillamook Yellow Fir Co. of 
Oregon, and White Bros. Lumber Co., of British 
Columbia. In 1S99 Mr. Letts removed to Chicago. 
He has entire charge of the financial affairs of the 
Western Grocer and National Grocer companies 
which own and operate respectively seven and 
fourteen wholesale grocery houses in the LTnited 
States. He is also president of the Booth Fish¬ 
eries, with 125 branches in the United States,. and 
a director and stockholder of the First National 
Bank, Marshalltown, la. As a Republican, he has 
served on the staffs of Govs. Jaekson, Drake and 
Shaw, of Iowa; and he is a member of the Union 
League and Chicago Midday clubs of Chicago, 
the Glenview Golf, Edgewater Golf, and Country 
clubs of Evanston, having been president of the 
last. He was married, Nov. 11, 1S97, to Cora, 
daughter of ex-Senator Bishop W. Perkins, and has 
one son, Fred Clayton, and three daughters, Ilerma 
Leona, Courtney Louise, and Hollis Letts. 

COBB, William Tit comb, fortieth governor of 
Maine (1905-08), was born at Rockland, Me., July 
23, 1857, son of Francis and Martha (Chandler) 
Cobb. He was educated at the public schools of 
Rockland and at Bowdoin College, where he was 
graduated in 1S77. He continued his studies at 
the University of Leipzig one year and at the 
University of Berlin one year and then took the law 
course at the Harvard Law School. He received 
the degree of LL.D. from Bowdoin College and 
University of Maine in 1905. Mr. Cobb was elected 


governor of Maine in September, 1904, by a plurality 
of 26,800 over Cyrus W. Davis, the Democratic can¬ 
didate. He was reelected in September, 1906, by 
a plurality of 8,000 votes over the same opponent, 
lie was married at Rockland, Me., in 1SS2, to Luey 
C. daughter of William A. Banks of Rockland, and 
has two daughters, Martha B. and Anna W. Cobb 

PRATT, Bela Lyon, sculptor, was born at 
Norwich, Conn., Dec. 11, 1867, son of George and 
Sarah Victoria (Whittlesey) Pratt. Ilis father 
(1S32-76) was the most promising lawyer in the 
state at the time of his death. The progenitor 
of the family in this country, Matthew Pratt, an 
Englishman/ settled in Weymouth, Mass., about 
1636. The line of descent is through his son 
Joseph and Sarah Pratt; John and Mary Pratt; John 
and Joel Pratt; Ezra and Abigail Pratt; Bela and 

- Pratt; and Bela Lyon and Nabby (Bates) 

Pratt, who were the sculptor’s grandparents. 
On the maternal side Mr. Pratt descends from John 
Whittlesey of Saybrook, Conn., 1635, and it is 
from this side of the family he derives his artistic 
temperament, his grandfather, Oraniel Whittle¬ 
sey, having been the founder and conductor of the 
first musical conservatory in New England, “ Music 
Vale,” at Salem, Conn. Young Bela Pratt began 
to draw and model in early childhood, his talent in 
this direction being first brought to his mother’s 
attention when she began to miss her wax from the 
mending basket. Upon being asked what he had 
done with it Bela brought forth a number of cleverly 
modeled figures which he had designed as part of 
his play. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
School of Fine Arts of Yale University, and 
four years later (1887) the Art Students’ League, 
New York city, where he had among his in¬ 
structors Augustus St. Gaudens, in whose studio 
he had the opportunity of working, and F. 
Edwin Elwcll. He continued his studies in 
Paris under Chapin and Falguiere and entered 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts at the head of the class, 
winning three medals and two prizes. He re¬ 
turned to his native country in 1S92, and was at 
once appointed instructor in modeling in the school 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, where he is 
still engaged. His first public commission was 
for two colossal groups for the Watergate of the 
peristyle at the World’s Columbian exposition in 
Chicago, in 1893. Among his productions of this 
period were a life-size figure, “ Our Lady of Sorrows ” 
for a shrine at Auricsville, N. Y., the medal presented 
by the alumni of Harvard University to Pres. Eliot, 
seven statues for the library of congress, Washing¬ 
ton, including a colossal figure ‘‘Philosophy,” 
and medallions representing the seasons for the 
same building, and a figure, “Victory” which was 
cast in bronze for the U. S. battleship Massachusetts. 
A recumbent figure of Rev. Dr. II. A. Coit, for the 
chapel of St. Paul’s School, Coneord, N. IL, was 
exhibited at the Paris Salon, 1S97, and received 
an honorable mention. In 1898 Mr. Pratt exhibited 
in the Salon “Orpheus Mourning Eurydice,” an 
academic work of the French school, greatly ad¬ 
mired by Falguiere, but held in low esteem by its 
creator, whose ambition it is to be known only for the 
purely American character of his work. In 1899 
he made the Brown memorial tablet for Cornell 
University and a bronze portrait bust of Phillips 
Brooks for Brooks' House, Harvard University; 
in 1900 a bronze group for the battleship Kear- 
sarge; a marble study of a young girl, which wa3 
awarded a second medal at the Pan-American 
exposition, Buffalo; the Avery bust, the “ Puritan,” 
for Groton, Conn., and a portrait bust of Dr. 
Shratteek, for St. Paul’s School, Coneord, N. H. 
These were followed by a bronze medal commem ora t- 
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ing the bi-eentennial anniversary of the founding 
of Vale; three groups and three single figures for 
the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo, X. Y., 
a relief portrait of Samuel Eliot for St. Paul’s 
School, portrait busts of John E. Hudson, late 
president of the Bell Telephone Co., and Col. Henry 
Lee, for Harvard University; the Butler monument, 
for Lowell, Mass.; a medallion of John C. Ropes, 
for Trinity Church, Boston, and a heroic figure of 
a young soldier, for St. Paul’s School, erected in 
honor of the 120 graduates who fought in the 
Spanish-American war. Among his later works are 
a monument and bronze statue of John Winthrop, 
for New London, Conn.; a statue of Gen. Thomas 
G. Stevenson for the state house, Boston; the 
John Colton Memorial, a recumbent statue, for the 
First Church, Boston, and the Bishop Neely 
memorial for the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
in Portlajid, Me. Mr. Pratt received from Yale 
University, in 1S99. the degree of B.F.A. He was 
married in Boston, Mass., Vug. 11, 1890, to Helen 
Lugarda, daughter of Dudley Pray, and has three 
children: Dudley, Minot Whittlesey, and Helen 
Malcolm Pratt. 

BARBER, Donn, architect, was born in Wash¬ 
ington, D. G\, Oct. 19, 1ST I, son of Charles Gibbs 
and Georgiana (Williams) Barber, and a descendant 
of Thomas Barber, who came to America in 1034 
and settled at Windsor, Conn. From him the line 
is traced through his son Josiali, his son Aaron, his 
son Moses, his son Isaac, and his son Hiram, who 
was Donn Barber’s grandfather. Moses Barber 
was a soldier in the revolutionary war serving 
as an ensign in Col. BinckerhoiUs regiment from 
Dutchess oounty. The architect's father, Charles 
G. Barber, was the senior member of the firm of 
Barber Ziegler, wholesale coal dealers in New 
York, and was for a number of years connected 
with the Erie railroad in the capacity of assistant 
to the president, a position specially created for 
him by Pres. Jewett. 11is grandfather, Hiram 
Barber, was a prominent physician who entered 
the service of the United States government in 
1803, and in connection with the Christian com¬ 
mission devoted a large share of his time to hospital 
practice until the close of the civil war. He was 
professor of materia medica at Howard L T niversity 
and served for eleven years as physician to the 
New York state prison at Sing Sing, where he was 
also town and village health officer. Donn Barber 
was prepared for college at Holbrook Military 
Academy, Briarcliff, N. Y., and entering Yale 
University was graduated in the cla^s of 1S93 with 
the degree of Ph.B. Having determined to follow 
the profession of architecture, he took a special 
course at Columbia University during 1893 94, 
and then went to Paris to continue his studies, 
entering the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 1895, and 
receiving a diploma from the French government 
in 1898, the ninth American student to achieve 
this distinction, and he was also awarded nine 
government medals for meritorious work in design. 
After receiving his diploma he traveled extensively 
in Europe and returning to the United States was 
first employed in the office of Lord & Hewlett, 
architects. He served a thorough apprenticeship 
there and in the offices of Cass Gilbert and Carre re 
& Hastings, and in 1900 he entered upon a private 
practice in nis own name with offices in New York 
city, where he continues to reside. Among the 
more important structures designed by him are the 
National Park Bank building, the Lotos Club, the 
Institute of Musical Art of the city of New York, 
the Travelers’ Insurance building, and the Connect¬ 
icut state library and supreme court building of 
Hartford, Conn., the Chattanooga Union station 
buildings at Chattanooga, Tenn., the Capital City 


Club at Atlanta, Ga., the White Plains Hospital and 
the estate of E. S. Reynal at White Plains, N. Y., 
the Central Presbyterian Church of Summit, N. J., 
‘‘Conyers Manor,” the estate of Mr. E. C. Converse 
at Greenwich, Conn., the model farm of Richard 
Delafiekl, and the residence of \\ . B. Dinsmore 
at Tuxedo Park, and other residences and mercan¬ 
tile buildings. His work is always interesting 
and full of imagination and points to a man of 
strong convictions striving to produce artistic 
results of a high order. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting examples of Mr. Barber's work thus 
far is the National Park Bank building on lower 
Broadway, New York city, one of the most truly 
artistic buildings representative of the special 
purpose for which it was designed. The exterior 
of this building is admirably composed so as not 
to appear stunted by the tall skyscraper adjoining 
it. The two-domed skylights of the interior and 
the coffered barrel vaidts that diverge from them 
denote an arrangement and an effect which suggest 
a Renaissance church rather than a modern bank. 
Equally suggestive in the same direction are the 
sumptuous fittings of bronze anti marble which 
are integral parts of the strictly architectural 
effect. The banking room of the iMrk Bank was 
characterized by Montgomery Schuyler as a “noble 
apartment, much in advance of anything for tlie 
same purpose we have hitherto had to show." 
The Lotos Club of New York has been cited as 
being “the most remarkable example of decorative 
brick work in this country.” He was one of the 
originators of the atelier idea in the United States, 
which has since been taken up by various other 
architects. In 1899 he began to criticise the de¬ 
signs of a number of student draughtsmen in his 
employ out of purely altruistic motives. These 
meetings soon were attended by other young men 
working in architects' offices, until finally a room 
was hired and the young men organized what is 
now known as the Atelier Donn Barber. lie has 
thus made it possible for many 
an ambitious and worthy stu¬ 
dent to become a thorough 
draughtsman and eventually 
an able and successful archi¬ 
tect. The curriculum of the 
Society of Beaux Arts Archi¬ 
tects has been adopted, en¬ 
titling them to compete for 
the prizes of that society. He 
has also used his influence in 
inducing young men to take 
up the full course of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris, and 
at the present time fourteen 
of the students from his atelier 
are studying there. The suc¬ 
cess won by his pupils in com¬ 
petition with pupils of other 
ateliers and of the leading 
colleges of architecture, testi¬ 
fies to the value of his work. 

They have been winners of 
many traveling scholarship 
competitions, notably the Paris prize of the 
Beaux Arts Society, the Roteh traveling scholarship 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
Columbia and McKim scholarships. Mr. Barber is 
also a writer and lecturer of note, particularly on 
his specialty, and has lectured before various 
colleges and societies throughout the United States 
and France. He is editor of the “New York 
Architect” and president of the board of trustees 
of the free school district of the town of Harrison, 
N. Y. He is a member of the Soetete des Arch- 
itectes Diplomes par le Gouvernement at Paris, 
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and vice-president of the American group of this 
society; member of the American Institute of 
Architects, the Architectural League of Mew York, 
the Society of Beaux Arts Architects, of which he 
was elected president in 1909, and the National 
Sculpture Society, and a member of the Union, 
Players’, University, City and Amateur Comedy 
clubs and American'Yacht Club and A pa warn is Club 
of Rye, Westchester County Hunt Club and Knoll- 
wood Country Club. He was married at LouisvLle, 
Kv., Nov. 22, 1899, to Elsie, daughter of Dr. Luns¬ 
ford Pitts and Elizabeth (Elliston) Yandell, and 
sister of Enid Yandell, the sculptor. By this union 
he has three daughters: Elizabeth, Louise and Elsie 
Barber. 

DUNN, John Wesley, merchant, was bom at 
Lockland, O., Mar. 23, 1857, son of Elnathan and 
Nancy (Friend) Dunn. His 
father (1S11 -7G) wafe a manu¬ 
facturer of machinery. He 
was educated in the public 
schools and began his busi¬ 
ness career at an early age as 
an employee in the paper 
mills at Lockland. In 1880 
he entered the service of the 
firm of John H. McGowan A 
Co., manufacturers of pumps 
in Cincinnati, O., as sales¬ 
man, and soon afterwards 
became a sto ckholder and 
a director of the company. 
In 1SS7 he organized the 
firm of Laidlaw & Dunn 
Co., for the manufacture of 
pumps, of which he was 
secretary and treasurer. The 
name in 1893 became Laid- 
law-Dunn-Gordon Co. In 
1899 his company ami a number of others were 
consolidated under one organization known as 
the International Steam Pump Co., consisting 
of the Blake & Knowles Steam Pump Works of 
New York, the Deane Steam Pump Works of 
llolyoke, Mass., Henry R Worthington company, 
Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Co. of Cincinnati, the Snow 
Steam Pump Works of Buffalo, the Holly Manu¬ 
facturing Co., of Buffalo, and the Clayton Air 
Compressor Works of New York. These companies 
controlled 90 per cent of the steam pump industry 
of the United States exclusive of high-duty engines. 
Subsequently the International Steam Pump Co. 
acquired the Power and Mining Machinery Co. 
Mr. Dunn was made vice-president of the new 
organization, and in the following year became 
president, a position he still holds, the other officers 
Ixiing L. P. Feustman, vice-president; Nathan 
Fleischer, treasurer, and Irwin Stump, secretary. 
The capital stock is 839,000,000. Mr. Dunn is also 
president and director of the Henry R Worthington 
company, and a director of the American Magnesia 
& Covering Co., the Blake A Knowles Steam 
Pump Works, the West Hudson County Trust Co., 
and William Cramp & Sons, Ship & Engine 
Building Co. He is musical in his tastes, and is 
interested in motoring and hunting. The secret 
of his success is attributed to his keen powers of 
observation, his great capacity for work, his 
systematic methods of operation, and his unflinch¬ 
ing devotion to his responsibilities. Generous 
by nature, he has always been interested in char¬ 
itable and philanthropic institutions, to which 
he contributes largely, particularly to the work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Calvary Methodist church of East Orange, N. J., 
of which he is a member. Mr. Dunn was married 
at Wyoming, O., Oct. 14, ISS0, to Fannie E., 



daughter of Gideon Palmer, a flour manufacturer 
of Cincinnati, and has eight children: Mary, wife 
of John N. Johns, Harry Andrew; Elsa, Robert 
Ellsworth, Elizabeth, Ruth, Gordon Palmer and 
Wallace Friend Du n. 

BILLINGS, Frederick, lawyer and railroad 
president, was born at Royalton, Vt., Sept. 27, 
18: 23, son of Oel and Sophia (Wetherbee) Billings. 
Ilis family moved to Woodstock, Vt., in 1835. lie 
fitted for college at Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. IE, and was graduated at the Univer¬ 
sity of Vermont in 1844. lie then studied law ajid 
four years later was admitted to the bar. In 1849 
he went to California where he was the first lawyer 
to put up a sign in San Francisco, and during the 
provisional government of Gen. Mason was appointed 
legal adviser of the territory, an office which corre¬ 
sponds to that of attorney-general. During the 
political campaign of 1863 he made a canvass in 
California for Abraham Lincoln, in company with 
Thomas Starr King, and he "was instrumental in 
saving the state to the Union. In 1862 he was 
married to Miss Julia Parmly, third daughter of 
Dr. Eleazer Parmly of New York city. He re¬ 
turned to Woodstock, Vt., in 1866 and in I860 
bought the Marsh estate, to the development of 
which he gave much of his time and interest. Later 
he lived in New York during the winter months. 
Mr. Billings was early impressed with the idea that 
the great need of the Pacific coast was direct com¬ 
munication with the East. He became one of the 
board of directors of the Northern Pacific railroad 
in 1870, and during the panic of 1873, w r hen Jay 
Cooke & Co., the fiscal agents of the company, 
failed, he was managing director of the land depart¬ 
ment. of the railroad. The railroad’s affairs were 
at their lowest ebb in 1875, when Mr. Billings pro¬ 
posed the plan of reorganization by which its 
bonded debt was obliterated, through the conver¬ 
sion of its bonds into preferred stock. He was then 
appointed chairman of the executive committee, 
and in 1879 was elected president of the road. 
Under his management the construction work of 
the road was resumed, and such banking firms as 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., Drexel, Morgan & Co., and 
August. Belmont & Co., seeing the possibilities of 
the proposed road, formed a syndicate to negotiate 
$40,000,000 of the bonds of the company. From 
that time the Northern Pacific was an assured 
success, and when Mr. Billings resigned, in 1SSI, the 
preferred stock, which had sold as low as $8.00 per 
share, had risen to $80.00, and the common stock, 
which had been rated at $1.50, was quoted at about 
$50.00. Mr. Billings purchased the library of the 
Hon. George P. Marsh, LI. S. minister to Italy, 
containing 12,000 volumes, and presented it to the 
University of Vermont, and followed this gift with 
a library building, designed by II. II. Richardson. 
He endowed a chair of hygiene at Amherst college in 
memory of his eldest son, Parmly Billings, who was 
graduated there in 1884, and died in 1SSS, and he 
gave Dwight L. Moody $50,000 towards the endow¬ 
ment of iiis school for boys at Mount Herman, in 
memory of another son, Ehrick, who died in 1889. 
The town of Billings, Mont., was named after him. 
Mr. Billings was intimately associated with many 
financial, charitable and religious enterprises in 
New York city. He was stricken w r ith paralysis 
in New York, Dec. 24, 1889, and in the following 
May w r as taken to Woodstock, Vt., wffiere he died 
Sept. 30, 1890. On receiving tidings of his death 
the board of directors of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
raid Co. passed resolutions of condolence with his 
family, in which, after eulogizing his career, they 
said: “His unselfish and chivalrous devotion to 
the interests committed to him, and the great sue- 
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ccss which met his efforts during his long and 
honorable connection with this eompany, can be 
rend upon every page of the railroad’s history, and 
will eause his name to be forever associated with 
that of the Northern Pacific Railroad.” 

McINTYRE, Robert, M. E. bishop, was born at 
Selkirk, Scotland, Nov. 20, 1851, son of Charles and 
Elizabeth (Anderson) McIntyre. Ilis parents came 
to the United States in 1S58, settling at Philadelphia, 
Pa., where the son attended the public schools. For 
three years he served as bricklayer's apprentice in 
that city, and in 1872 went to Chicago, where he 
worked as a journeyman on the rebuilding of the 
city after the fire. In 1877, while in St. Louis, Mo., 
lie was received into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and at that time resolved to become a 
minister. He accordingly took a special eoursc at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., and in 
October, 1X78, was ordained at Jacksonville, Ill., as 
a member of the Illinois conference. Ilis first charge 
was at Easton, where he built a church, laying tlie 
foundations with Ilis own hands, and then served at 
Marshall (18X0-83), Charleston (18X3 xr>), and 
Urbana, Ill. (lSXG-xS). By reason of his marked 
ability, unusual oratorical power, and earnest and 
deep spirituality, the young preaehcr soon became 
widely known, and in 1X87 he was called to the 
('.race M. E. Church of Chicago, being appointed in 
1XSX by the Rock river conference, to winch lie had 
been transferred. During 1 SOI 0(3 he presided over 
Trinity M. E. Church of Denver, Colo., and return¬ 
ing to Chicago,became pastor oi St. James Church, 
one of the largest of the city — seating 1,(300 persons. 
Ife remained there until 1001 After a year devoted 
to rest and travel, he took eharge of the First 
Methodist Church of Los Angeles, Cab, where 
he remained until elected bishop in May. 1908 
As a preacher, he has few equals throughout 
the West; and as a lecturer he is one of the 
most popular in the country. The noted evan¬ 
gelist, Sam Jones, said: 4 Having heard the 
prominent orators of our day, I am free to declare 
that I reckon Robert Melntyrc the finest popular 
speaker on this continent.” And the famous 
humorist, Bill Nye, said: “I regard his work as 
wonderful: . . . \Ve have lecturers and lecturers, 
but only a favored few who ean administer their 
lectures painlessly and without the use of anesthetics. 
Robert Mein tyre is one of these.” Among Iris 
Ieetures are: “ Buttoned-up People.” “Evolution of 
Abraham Lincoln,” “Sunny Side of Soldier Life,” 
“Thirty Hours in the Sunless World,” “ Fun on the 
barm,” “Egypt,” “ Battle of Life,” “Model Home,” 
“Grand Canyon of Arizona,” “A Week in Wonder¬ 
land,” 44 Yoseinite and the Big Trees,” “The Six 
Creative Days,” and “From the Prairies to the 
Pyramids.” He is the author of a novel, “A 
Modern Apollos” (1901), and a volume of verse, 
“At Early Candle Light” (1898). Bishop McIn¬ 
tyre was married Dec. 31, 1X77, to Ella, daughter 
of Barzilla 1. Chat ten of Quincy, Ill. They have 
one son and two daughters. She is a woman of 
much culture, and to her influence and encourage¬ 
ment is largely due the remarkable sueoess of her 
husband. 

MOFFETT, Cleveland, journalist anti author, 
was born in Boonville, N. Y April 27, 18(33, son of 
Rev. William Henry and Mary Jane (Cleveland) 
Moffett. He was educated in St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City, L. E, and at Yale College, where he 
was graduated in 1883. During 1887-92 lie was on 
the staiT of the New York “Herald,” most of the 
time as a traveling correspondent in Europe and 
Asia. Ills specialty at this time consisted of inter¬ 
views with prominent men, such as the late em¬ 
peror of Brazil, the president of France, and the 
lion. W. E. Gladstone. He also made a thousand- 


mile journey in Asia Minor which was productive 
of va r ious newspaper and magazine articles, as well 
as a series of lectures delivered in America during 
season of 1900. In 1893 he was foreign editor of 
the New York “Recorder,” and in 1908, Sunday 
editor of the New York “ Herald.” Mr. Moffett lias 
long been an industrious contributor to magazines, 
generally the line of scientific and sociological topics 
wliieh he treated in a popular manner. In his 
magazine contributions have also been several short 
stories, one of which, “The Mysterious Card,” 
aroused a great deal of discussion and speculation at 
the time of its publication in the “Black Cat.” It 
was a story of mystery which the author left unex¬ 
plained. Mr. Moffett’s larger literary work l>egan 
with a translation of Paul Bourget’s international 
novel, “Cosmopolls” (1891), followed by “Real 
Detective Stories” (1898), and “Careers of Danger 
and Daring ”(1901). “ Est her I "rear, ” a novel writ¬ 

ten in French in collaboration with Edition Pascal, 
was published serially by the Paris “ Eclair” (1906). 
It has not appeared in book form, but Mr, Moffett 
lias dramatized it in English for production in 
America, His plays which have been uniformly 
successful, include “Money Talks” (1905); “Play¬ 
ing the Game,” in collaboration with Hartley Davis 
(1906); and “Tire Battle” (190K). The latter has 
an unusual relation to literature in that it was a 
dramatization of Mr. Moffett’s own novel, “A King 
in Rags” (1907), and that it became the basis for 
another novel under the title of the play, “The 
Battle” (1909). “Through the Wall” (1909), a 
detective novel, was published as a magazine serial 
in America, and as a book, translated by Felicien 
Pascal, in France. Mr, Moffett is master of a rapid 
style that makes his book easy and agreeable read¬ 
ing. The New York “Critic,” discussing “Careers 
of Danger and Daring,” said, “lie writes with a 
vigor and picturesqueness that holds one spell¬ 
bound,” and the “Churchman” has spoken of his 
style as “always lively and effective.” Mr. Moffett 
was married in New York city, Feb. 11, 1899, to 
Mary E , daughter of Dr. Win. 1\ Lusk of New York. 

OWEN, Sidney Marcus, editor, was born in 
Huron county, O,, Aug. 11, 1838, son of Iloratio 
Nelson and Clarissa (Ran¬ 
som) Owen, and grandson 
of Silas Owen, a native of 
Wales, who came to Amer¬ 
ica in 1780, and took part 
in the closing struggles of 
the revolutionary war, as 
well as in the war of 1812. 

He was educated in the 
public schools of his native 
county and at Oberlin Col¬ 
lege, and in 1857 became as¬ 
sociated with his father in 
the conduct of a general 
store at Havana, O. He 
continued in the mercantile 
business, with the exception 
of one year’s service in the 
eivil war as first lieutenant 
of Co. G. 166th Ohio volun¬ 
teer infantry, until 1884, 
when with his brother, 

Horatio N Owen, he founded the “Farm, Stock and 
Home,” which hassinee become the leading agricul¬ 
tural journal of the Northwest, and removing to Min¬ 
neapolis, Minn., actively engaged in its management, 
lie had previously contributed to periodical lit¬ 
erature, and on assuming control revealed a degree 
of editorial and literary abilty that immediately 
won for him great popularity with his readers. 
While primarily of an agricultural character, this 
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paper has wielded a strong political influence, 
lie has aided in building up the Fanner's Alliance 
of Minnesota, until it became a large and influential 
organization, and was an earnest advocate of the 
Minnesota State Agricultural School, founded at 
St. Anthony Park, in 1889. lie was married in 
I860 to Helen A., daughter of Henry Feagles of 
Fayette, Seneca co., X. V., and has one son, Harry 
X. Owen, who is associated in the management of 
"Farm, Stock and Home.” 

WILLCOX, William Russell, lawyer, was born 
at- Smyrna, Chenango co., N. V., Apr. 11, 1803, 
son of Thomas L. and Catherine B. (Stover) 
Willcox, and grandson of Lilli- 
bridge and Anna (Hoxie.) Willcox, 
natives of Rhode Island, who set¬ 
tled in Smyrna, X. Y., in 1798. 
The family originated in Rhode 
Island, having become established 
there about the time Roger Wil¬ 
liams founded the Providence 
plantations. Young Willcox was 
brought up on a farm. He was 
educated at the Brockport (X. A r .) 
Normal School, the University of 
Rochester, and at Columbia Law 
School, being graduated at the 
latter with the degree of LL.B., 
in 18S9. The degree of A.M. was 
conferred upon him by the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester in 1904. He 
was principal of the Webster (X. 
Y.) Academy during 1882-85, 
and of the Spring Valley (X. Y.) 
union school two years, after which he removed 
to New York to practice law. During 1902 and 
1903 lie was commissioner of parks for the tr¬ 
oughs of Manhattan and Richmond, under Mayor 
Low, and president of the park board. In this 
capacity he probably did more to establish the 
open air playgrounds than had been accomplished 
by any other park commissioner of the city. His 
administration was notable for the improvements 
and innovations he inaugurated; the roads and 
drives of the city parks were improved; the park 
system was enlarged by the acquisition of large 
tracts of land in the. borough of Richmond; a 
number of small parks and open air playgrounds 
were opened; a permanent farm garden for children 
was established, and additions to the buildings 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Museum 
of Natural History were made. Mr. Willcox 
has been associated with Jacob A. Riis and other 
philanthropists in settlement work in the crowded 
districts of New York city for many years, and 
he is also well known as a student of educational 
matters. On Jan. 1, 1905, he was appointed 
postmaster of New York. One of the reforms 
urged by Gov. Hughes in his first campaign for 
governor of New York was the abolition of the 
district boards that had the supervision of various 
public utilities, and the concentration of their 
duties and responsibilities in a single body. The 
legislature passed such a law in 1907, practically 
as Gov. Hughes asked for it. The state was divided 
into two districts— those counties which make up 
New York city, Kings, Queens and Richmond 
constitute the first district, and all the other 
counties of the state, the second district. Each 
commission is to consist of five members to serve 
one, two, three, four and five years respectively, 
and each of their successors is to hold office for 
five years. Mr. Wilcox was selected by Gov. 
Hughes to be chairman of the first district, his 
term to expire Feb. 1, 1913 and he resigned from 
the position of postmaster of New York city 


to accept the new post. The commission of the 
first district has general supervision of all the 
transportation lines and other common carriers 
and is to keep informed as to their general con¬ 
dition and manner of operation, not only with 
respect to the adequacy, security and accommoda¬ 
tion afforded, but also as to their compliance 
with all provisions of law. It is required to in¬ 
vestigate the cause of all accidents on railroads 
or street railways within its jurisdiction which 
result in loss of life or injury to persons or property, 
and which in tHeir judgment require investiga¬ 
tion. It shall determine and establish rates 
of fares and charges when in its opinion such 
rates of fares and charges are unjust or unreason¬ 
able or discriminatory. If it finds that the rail¬ 
road equipment, appliances or service is unsafe, 
it has power to order repairs and improvements 
or even a complete change, and if in its judgment 
a street railroad does not run trains or cars enough 
or run its cars with sufficient frequency to accom¬ 
modate traffic, it may direct any such railroad 
to better its service. Without first having ob¬ 
tained the permission and approval of the proper 
public service commission, no railroad corpora¬ 
tion may begin the construction or addition of 
its lines, and no franchise to own or operate a 
railroad may be assigned, transferred or leased 
until such change is first approved by the com¬ 
mission. In the case of lighting companies the 
commission may ascertain the quality of the gas 
supplied, examine the methods employed in 
manufacturing and supplying gas or electricity 
for light, heat or power, and may order such 
improvements as will best promote the public 
interest, preserve the public health and protect 
those using such gas or electricity. The com¬ 
mission may fix the standard of illuminating 
power and parity of the gas sold, and fix the initial 
efficiency of incandescent lamps. It is required 
to inspect, examine, prove and ascertain the 
accuracy of all gas and electric meters, and no 
corporation or person is permitted to use or sell 
any meter which has not been first inspected and 
approved by • the commission. The commission 
is also authorized to exercise the powers heretofore 
conferred upon the board of rapid transit railroad 
commission. The creation of a body with such 
important responsibilities and powers was a radical 
departure in public policy, but the good it has 
accomplished in the brief period of its existence is 
a striking and specific commentary on the wisdom 
of Gov. Hughes, the creator of the commission, 
and reflects most creditably upon the ability of 
Mr. Willcox as its chairman. Mr. Willcox is a 
member of the Union League, the Century Associa¬ 
tion and the Republican Club of New York, the 
New York Bar Association, and the Alpha Delta 
Phi Society. The degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon him by New York University in 1909. He 
was married Jan. 21, 1904, to Martha J,, daughter 
of William F. Ilavemeyer, the sugar merchant of 
New York. 

WHITE, Henry Seely, educator, was born at 
Cazenovia, N, Y., May 20, 1861, son of Aaron and 
Isatlore Maria (Ilaight) White. His first American 
ancestor, John M hite. came to this country from 
Messing, Essex co., England, landing in Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 16, 1632, subsequently becoming one 
of the original settlers of Hartford, Conn. In 
1635 he was one of the first board of selectmen of 
Cambridge. From him and his wife, Mary Levit 
the descent is traced through their son Nathaniel, 
who was a representative from Middletown to the 
general court of Connecticut, being elected eighty- 

five times, ami his wife, Elizabeth -, their 

son Daniel, and his wife, Susannah Mould; their 
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son Isaac and his wife Sibbil Butler; their son 
Moses and his wife Iluldah Knowles; their son 
Isaac, and his wife Thankful Clark, and their son 
Roderick and his wife Lucy Blakeslee, the grand- 

{ mrents of the subject of this sketch. He received 
ris early education at Cazenovia Seminary, was 
graduated at Wesleyan, University in 18S2, and 
at the University of Gottingen, Germany, where 
he received the degree of Ph.D., in 1890. During 
ISS4-S7 he held the position of registrar at Wesleyan 
University, and was also tutor in mathematics. 
In 1S90 he was appointed assistant in pure math¬ 
ematics at Hark University, and two years later 
became professor of pure mathematics at the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. From 
there he went t.o Yassar College, where he has been 
professor of mathematics since 1905. lie has 
contributed many scientific articles to various 
magazines valuable to the student of higher math¬ 
ematics, probably the most important being one 
on serni-conbinants and affiliants which appeared 
in the “American Journal of Mathematics” in 
1S95. lie was appointed associate editor and 
editor of “Transactions of the American Math¬ 
ematical Society,” in 1903. Prof. White is an 
enthusiast on the science of mathematics and its 
limitless ]>ossibilities. Aside from his duties at 
Vassar and Ids editorial work he is preparing a 
text-book on “ Plane Curves of the Third Order,” 
a subject that with its closely allied subject of 
elliptic functions he expects to sec taught in the 
colleges of the future as commonly as conic sections 
is at the present time. He is a member of the Psi 
Upsilon Society, American Mathematical Society, 
of which he was vice-president 1900-01, and pres¬ 
ident 1907 09; a member of the Deutsche Mat li- 
ematiker Vereinigung and Circolo Matcmatico di 
Palermo and was presiednt of the department 
of mathematics at the congress of arts and sciences, 
St. Ixniis, 1904. lie was married, Oct. 28, 1890, 
to Mary Willard, daughter of Frederick Lathrop 
Gleason, of Hartford, Conn., and has three children, 
Charlotte L., Martha 1. and Mary \\ . White. 

RAYMOND, James Irving, merchant, was 
born at Bedford, Westchester co., N. Y., Aug. 24, 
1S43, son of Edward and Phoebe (Knowlton) Ray¬ 
mond, His earliest American ancestor was Richard 
Raymond, who came from Essex county, England, 
in 1634 , and settled in Massachusetts, having been 
granted half an acre of land at Winter Island, 
in Salem harbor, “for fishing trade and to build 
upon.*' He styled himself a mariner, was probably 
master or certainly part owner of the ketch “Hope- 
well” of thirty tons. In 1662 he purchased a 
house and lot at Norwalk, Conn., whither he re¬ 
moved soon after, and was engaged in a coastwise 
trade with the Dutch and. English settlers on 
Manhattan Island, lie received his education in 
the public schools of his native town and the acad¬ 
emy, whose principal was James W. Ilusted, sub¬ 
sequently a prominent figure in New York politics. 
He then worked on the farm until he attained his 
majority, when he went to New York city, and 
after giving his services free for a year, purchased 
an interest in the house of A. A. Vantine A Co. 
Here he applied himself earnestly, studying the 
details of the extended business of the firm and 
evincing an industry and capability which soon 
brought promotion. In 1875 he became a partner 
and in 18S7 purchased the entire interest of A. A. 
Vantine, becoming sole owner of a unique establish¬ 
ment. .The house has long been the leading one 
of its kind in this country, making a specialty of 
the finest rugs, carpets, silks, and other fabrics, 
also porcelains anil bronzes from China, Japan, 
Turkey, Iudia and other Oriental countries. The 


business was started in Yokohama in 1865 and the 
house was a pioneer in this line, having at that time 
no competitor on account of the hostility to for¬ 
eigners existing in Japan. The first store was at 
814 Broadway. In 1893 the business was incor¬ 
porated, the capital stock being several millions 
of dollars. A factory for the manufacture of 
porcelain and the decoration of china is located at 
Nagoya, Japan. The trademarks of the firm are 
“Iclii Ban” and “ Nee Ban.” From a retail, busi¬ 
ness as first established and which has grown to im¬ 
mense proportions, has developed a wdiolesale trade 
which extends to every section of the country, re¬ 
quiring representatives in nearly all the markets of 
Europe and Asia. The house is known throughout 
the world, and its reputation foi solidity and exact 
business methods is an enviable one. Mr. Raymond 
was a director of the Real Estate Trust Co. of 
New York, the Lincoln Trust Co., and a member 
of the Stock Exchange and the Union League 
Club, of New York city. lie was married Jan. 
29, 1875, to Grace ('lark, daughter of Col. John 
Quincy Adams, Brooklyn, N. Y., and had one son, 
Irving Edward Raymond, who succeeded his father 
in business. Mr. Raymond died at Stamford, 
Conn., Apr. IS, 1905. 

WAGONER, George Washington, physician 
and surgeon, was born in Pittsburg, Pa., Feb, 22, 
1856, .son of Rev. George and Mary L. (Ilenrie) 
Wagoner, and grandson of Rev. George Wagoner, 
who emigrated to the United States in 1826, ami 
settled in Madison, Westmoreland co., Pa., where 
he figured prominently in the religious affairs of 
the community, lie was one of the pioneer anti¬ 
slavery men, and did much by his eloquence and 
trenchant pen to mold public opinion on that sub¬ 
ject. As early as 1835 he published “A Plan 
for Abolishing War,” which embodied many of 
the principles suggested by the Peace commission 
organized half a century later. Dr. Wagoner's 
father was also a clergyman in the United Brethren 
Church. The son was educated in the public 
schools of Johnstown, Pa. — iifo 

After working several years 
in the printing office of the 
Johnstown “Tibune” he be¬ 
gan the stud} of medicine in 
the office of a Dr. Wakefield, 
and was graduated in the 
medical department of the 
Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, O., in 187S. lie 
began to practice medicine 
in Johnstown, where he has 
established an extensive busi¬ 
ness. He is a member of 
the Cambria County Medical 
Society, of which he was 
president in 1S90; the Medi¬ 
cal Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania, of which he 
was treasurer <luring 1902-OS, 
and president during the year 
1908 09, and the American 
Medical Association. In addition to his medical 
practice Dr. Wagoner was secretary of the United 
States pension examining board during 1884 89; 
deputy medical inspector for the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Health during its operations in the 
flooded district in 1889; is secretary of the Cone- 
maugh Valley Memorial Hospital of Johnstown 
and a member of the Surgical Staff, director of 
the Cambria Library Association, president of the 
board of fire commissioners and a member of the 
board of corporation of the Grand View Cemetery 
Association. He is a member of the different 
Masonie bodies, the Knights of Pythias and the 
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Elks. lie has served as ward committeeman a 
number of years; was delegate to the state con¬ 
ventions of I884-S9, and was an alternate delegate 
to the Democratic national convention at Chicago 
in IXX4. In 1896 he was elected mayor of Johns¬ 
town, and his administration was characterized 
by a progressive spirit that has contributed much 
to the material interests of the city. Dr. Wagoner 
was married June 6, 1X94, to Gertrude Fritz, 
daughter of Conrad Suppes of Johnstown, Pa., 
and has tw o sons and one daughter. 

BAKER, Alfred London, banker and broker, 
was born in Boston, Mass., Apr. 30, 1X59, son of 
Addison and Maria (Mudge) 
Baker of New England ancestry. 
Ilis maternal grandfather, Ezra 
Mudge, served in the governor’s 
council of Massachusetts; and 
his father was a member of the 
firm of Hamblin, Baker A Co., 
of Boston, engaged in the canning 
business. Alfred L. Baker re¬ 
ceived his education in the publie 
schools of Lynn, Mass. lie be¬ 
gan his business career in the 
service of James F. Edmunds & 
Co., dealers in fire-brick and clay 
in Boston, and subsequently w r as 
private secretary for C. W. 
Aniory, treasurer of Amory 
Manufacturing Co Having de¬ 
termined to follow the legal pro¬ 
fession, he took up the study 
of law m the office of George W. Smith of 
Boston, and was admitted to the bar in IXXI. 
He entered upon the practice of law at Lynn 
m partnership with John R. Baldwin. While 
there he served on the school committee and city 
council of Lynn. In 1X86 he located permanently 
in Chicago, forming a law r partnership with Louis 
M. Greeley, under the firm name of Baker & Greeley 
Having been interested in a number of stock and 
bond transactions, he gradually gave up his law 
business and became identified with the New 7 York 
and Chicago stock exchanges, of which he has been 
a member since 1X96 Under tlie firm name of 
Alfred L Baker Co., he has become recognized 
as one of the leading bankers and brokers of Chicago. 
Mr. Baker served as president of the Chicago 
stock exchange during IX9X I960 and is a director 
and vice-president of the Chicago and Calumet. 
Canal and Dock Co,, and vice-president of the 
National City Bank, and a member of the Chicago, 
University and Union League clubs of Chicago, 
the Merchants Club, of which he w r as president in 
1905, the Onwentsia Clab. of w hich he was president 
during 1901 00 He was also president of the board 
of trustees of Lake Forest University, and was a 
governor of the Society of Colonial Wars. Mr. 
Baker was married in Chicago, Ill., June 6, 1894, 
to Mary, daughter of Henry Corwith. and has 
two daughters, Isabelle and Mary Land on Baker. 

HODGE, William Thomas, actor, was born at 
Albion, Orleans eo., N. V , Nov. 1, 1S74, soil of 
Thomas and Mary (Anderson) Ilodge of Scotch- 
Irish descent. Ilis father w r as a business man 
and real estate broker lie began his education 
in the publie schools in the town of his birth, Albion. 
In his childhood his parents removed to Rochester, 
N Y and lie attended the publie schools there 
until 1891, when the desire for a theatrical career 
became so strong that he ran aw 7 ay irom home to 
go on the stage. He had learned something of the 
fascination of stage life from his older brother 
Joseph Hodge, who was a theatrical manager, and 





at that time w T as managing the Hill Repertoire 
Co., touring Pennsylvania and then at Plymouth. 
YYiung William Hodge immediately took a train 
for that town, and w 7 as made property man of 
the company Ilis duties were onerous and quite 
varied, and lie did not always perform them to 
the satisfaction of his employer, who discharged 
him a number of times within a period of thirteen 
w r eeks. Ilis desire to become an actor was still 
strong within him, and when, a little later, this 
company disbanded he joined two of the members 
in organizing what was known as the Elite Theatre 
Co., which played in many of the smaller towns 
in New r \ ork state. He filled the part of property 
man and advance agent, at the same time playing 


a variety of roles as the comedian of the troupe. 
His next venture was in partnership with Thomas 


Cooney, as joint manager of the New 7 York Comedy 
Co. When preparing for the initial performance 
the owner of the music hall at East Kingston N. Y , 
refused to rent the hall on the ground that there 
were not members enough in the new company 
to give a performance which would warrant a 
charge of admission, and also that Hodge w 7 as not 
enough of an actor to please his clientele. Mr. Hodge 
rose to the occasion and gave a demonstration of his 
talents by singing the “Irish Jubilee" and dancing 
an Irish reel on a barroom floor. This exhibition, 
together with his offer to allow 7 the owner to collect 
the price of admission (ten and fifteen cents) and 
return the money after the performance was over if 
it did not satisfy the audience, w 7 as sufficient to gain 
the owner’s consent. His performance was “ Kath¬ 
leen Mavourneen" given bythe three professionals 
and some amateurs he picked up, and the profits 
amounted to thirty-eight dollars, so that the venture 
was considered a great success. With this amount 
of capital to start on, I lodge and his company 
toured the Uatskill mountains during the following 
summer. After that he was a member of the Marks 
Bros. Co., of Canada, the Meyer Collins Co in New 
York state, and the “Heart of Chicago" Co,, which 
w as performing in Canada. At the close of his con¬ 
nection with that company he organized the Will 
Ilodge Comedy Co., and toured the smaller towns 
of New Y'ork state The next 
season was spent in the South, 


after which he went to Chicago 
and appeared in vaudeville, in 



partnership with a Mr. and 
Mrs. Hanley. While these nu¬ 
merous engagements usually 
ended disastrously from a 
financial standpoint, they en¬ 
abled him to gain a w ide and 
varied experience on the stage, 
as well as a proficiency in all 
branches of the histrionic art. 
lie went to New 7 Y or kin 1900, 
and was engaged by Mr. Er- 
langer to appear in the part 
of the “Brazilian Heavy" with 
the Rogers Brothers in their 
first starring tour, in themusical 
comedy entitled “The Reign of 
Error " Tills New \ r ork engagement marks the 
beginning of his great success. Being advised 
to see James A. Herne about another engagement, 
Mr. Ilodge w r as at first reluctant to call upon him, 
but finally mustered sufficient courage, and before 
the interview w’as over he was engaged to create 
the role of Freeman Whitinarsh the painter in 
Herne's new play, “Sag Harbor," at $40 per 
w 7 eek, upon the condition that if Hodge w r as not 
satisfactory at the first three rehearsals he should 
be dismissed immediately. Mr. Hodge, not over¬ 
sanguine of his own abilities, was well-nigh dis- 
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tracted after he had been rehearsing “Sag Har¬ 
bor" for some ten days without a word of approval 
of any kind from Mr. Herne. To quote his own 
words: “1 became so nervous and discouraged 
because he did not speak to me that at last I was 
determined to find out just where I stood; so I 
went to him after the tenth rehearsal and said: 
'Mr. Ilerne, owing to the fact that you have passed 
me by at these rehearsals, and have given me no 
instructions whatsoever, I assume that I am con¬ 
sidered hopeless in your eyes. If such is the ease 
I would like to quit right now, because the strain 
is getting to be too much for me.’ Looking at me 
with that quiet, eharaeteristic, smile of his, and 
placing his nand upon my shoulder, he replied: 
L\Iv boy, if you are as funny to the publie as you 
have been to me at these rehearsals, your fame will 
be assured after the opening night of my play/' 
Mr Home was right. “Sag Ilarbor" was first 
performed in Boston, Mass., at the Park Theatre, 
Oct. 24, 1S99, and the character of Freeman 

Whit marsh was one of the biggest hits of the 
evening. Hodge continued in “Sag Harbor" until 
the death of Mr. Ilerne two years later. In the 
following season he was engaged by Charles Froli- 
man for his production of “Sky Farm," in which he 
appeared at the Garrick Theatre, New York city 
Subsequently he appeared in the character of 
Capt. Plummer in George Ade’s “Peggy from 
Paris," produced by Ilenry W. Savage, and in the 
following year (1902) he \vas engaged by Licbler 
& Co. to create the character of Iliram Stubbins 
in “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch." In 1903 
he produced a play from his own pen entitled 
“Eighteen Miles from Home," which was not a 
success, and after one year at Weber's Theatre, 
New York, playing Seth Ilubbs, the volunteer 
fireman, in Weber’s production of “Dream City," 
he was engaged by Liebler A Co., in 1907, to play 
the leading part in “The Man from Home" by 
Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson. The 
play ran in Chicago for the entire season, and was 
then taken to New York, where Mr. Hodge sur¬ 
passed his Chieago success, playing for a period of 
two years. He is now spoken of by ministers of 
the pulpit and referred to by writers as “The 
Lincoln of the Stage." He was married in New 
York eity, June 13, 1909, to Miss Helen Hale, an 
aetress. 

GARDINER, Charles Perkins, lawyer, was 
born in Boston, Mass., Nov. 22, 1830, son of Wil¬ 
liam Howard and Caroline 
(Perkins)Gardiner,and grand¬ 
son of Rev. John S. J. Gardi¬ 
ner, rector of Trinity Chureh, 
Boston, from 1805-30. 11 is 

father was a prominent law¬ 
yer of Boston, and his mother 
was a daughter of Thomas 
Handasyd Perkins, the found¬ 
er of the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind. He was edu¬ 
cated at the Boston Latin 
School and the LawTence 
Scientific School. He began 
his professional career in his 
father’s law office, and gave 
his chief attention to the care 
of various trust funds com¬ 
mitted to the firm. Being 
possessed of ample means Mr. 
Gardiner gave largely of his 
time and wealth and interest 
to various religious and educational enterprises. A 
devout churchman, he took active interest in the 
affairs of the Episcopal ehurch in both the dioceses of 
Maine and Massachusetts, where he owmed a home. 
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He was also for many years a member of the corpora¬ 
tion of the Church of the Advent in Boston, lie 
was for forty years a trustee and treasurer of St. 
Paul's School, (’uncord, N IF, and was the valued 
adviser of the successive rectors, Rev. Drs. Ilenry 
and Joseph Coit. lie was president of the New 
England Conservatory of Music for ten years, his 
own great love of musie and his perception of the 
beneficial efTcet on the country of well-trained 
musicians leading him to devote considerable of his 
time and attention to the upbuilding of this school 
of music. lie was married, May 10, 1S64, to Emma 
Fields, daughter of Capt. Wiiliam T. Gliddcn of 
Newcastle, Me., senior partner of the well-known 
firm of (Hidden A Williams of Boston. His widow 
survived him with one daughter, Mary Caroline, 
wife of William R. Cabot. Mr. Gardiner died at 
Brookline, Mass., Aug. 13. 1908. 
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RANDALL, Edwin Mortimer, Jr., clergyman, 
was born at Ncpcuskun, Winnebago eo., M is., 
Jan. 14, 1862, son of Edwin 
Mortimer and Lucrctia C. 

(Steele) Randall; grandson of 
Nchcmiah and Sally (Sinclair) 

Randall; great-grandson of 
Horsham Randall, and great- 
great-grandson of Nehemiah 
Randall. The last named was 
killed under Braddock in the 
French and Indian war, and 
Gersham was present at the 
siege of Boston and the sur¬ 
render of Burgoyne at Sara¬ 
toga. Mr. Randall attended 
the publie schools, and in 1886 
was graduated at Baker Uni¬ 
versity, receiving the degree 
of A.M., in 1889, and D.D. in 
1902. The latter year he also 
received the degree of D.D. 
from Willamette University. In March, 1SS7, lie 
joined the Kansas conference of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal chureh and accepted the pastorates of Herring¬ 
ton, Kan. (1SS7-S9); Osage city, Kan. (18S9-92); 
Washington, Kan. (1S92-93); Leavenworth, Kan., 
First ehurch, (1S93-9G), and Seattle, Wash., First 
church (1S9G-1903). All his pastorates were success¬ 
ful, especially those at Washington and Leaven¬ 
worth, Kan., where, before his arrival, there had 
been much division. While at Seattle the member¬ 
ship of his church increased from 500 to 1,300 and a 
longstanding debt w T as canceled. He resigned this 
last pastorate in 1903, at the request of his bishop 
and the annual conference, to take the presidency 
of the University of Puget Sound, Taeoma, Wash. 
This institution had just been incorporated to 
sncceed one that had collapsed after a disastrous 
eareer, and consequently there was neither prop¬ 
erty nor credit to begin with. How r ever, the 
alumni association of the old school supplied the 
site, 544 contributors subscribed 821,000 for new a 
building, a faculty was assembled, students solicited 
and, three months after Air. Randall had taken 
charge, the university was in regular operation. 
At the close of the first year there had been an 
enrollment of 237 students, three had graduated 
at the College of Liberal Arts, the institution 
possessed property free of debt valued at 840,000, 
and had assets in subscriptions totaling 830,000. 
Mr. Randall resigned in May, 1904, being elected gen¬ 
eral secretary of the Epworth League of the Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal ehurch. He was reelected in 1908. 
During 1900-04 he had been a member of the gen¬ 
eral board of insurance of the ehurch and in 1904 and 
190S was member of the general conference. For 
some time he conducted league conventions on 
the institute plan, but gave it up when it encroached 
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on his pastoral work. He was chaplain of the Sons of 
the American Revolution in Washington state dur¬ 
ing 1900-05. Mr. Randall was married in Baldwin, 
Kail., Nov. 15, 1SSS, to Jennie May, daughter of 
Thomas Sweet and a graduate of Baker University. 
They have two children : May and Edwin Thomas 
Randall. 

DRAPER, Eben Sumner, manufacturer and 
forty-fourth governor of Massachusetts, was born 
at Hopedale, Worcester co., Mass., June 17, 1S5S, 
son of George and Hannah (Thwing) Draper. 
His earliest American ancestor was James Draper, 
of Heptonstall, England, who 
came to America in 1648, and 
settled in Roxbury, Mass. He 
had served as captain in King 
Phillip's war (1675). His wife 
was Abigail Whiting, and the 
line of descent runs through 
their son, Capt. James, who 
married Abigail Childs; their 
son Abijah, who married Alice 
Eaton; their son Ira, who 
married Abigail Richards, and 
was the grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch. Mr. 
Draper was educated in the 
public schools and Allen’s pri¬ 
vate school at West Newton, 
Mass., completing his education 
A. at the Massachusetts Institute 

0 f Technology, where he was 
graduated in 1S7S. He spent 
some time in his father’s machine shops at Hopedale, 
learning the details of the business, and after a fur¬ 
ther apprenticeship in a cotton mill, was admitted to 
the firm of George Draper & Sons of Hopedale in 
1880. In 1S97 a consolidation was effected with 
the Hopedale Machine Co. and the Hopedale Ma¬ 
chine Screw' Co., the new 7 corporation being called 
the Draper Co. This industry originated with Ira 
Draper, an ancestor of many of the present officers, 
who took out a patent on a loom temple in 
1816. He built up a small business and turned it 
over to his eldest son, James Draper, in 1830. 
James and his brother, E. D. Draper, formed a 



1837, and were joined by a third 


partnership in IS: 
brother, George, 
in IS 52. They 
moved to Hope- 
dale, Mass., in 
1S53, and acquir¬ 
ing other valuable 
patents in cotton 
machinery estab¬ 
lished branch in¬ 
dustries in asso¬ 
ciation with W. 

W. Duteher, the 
inventor, and E. 

C. Duteher, of the 
famous Duteher 
temple, in 1854, 
the Hopedale Ma¬ 
chine Company 
and the Hopedale Furnace Company in 1867, and 
the Hopedale Machine Screw Company in 18S8. 
In 186S E. D. Draper retired in favor of William F. 
Draper, the present president of the company. The 
business up to 1S70 consisted largely in the intro¬ 
duction of loom improvements. Since then im¬ 
portant improvements connected with the art of 
spinning have been introduced: the Sawyer and 
Rabbeth spindles, the double flange spinning ring, 
and the now famous Northrop loom. In 1897 the 
present Draper Company w 7 as organized by the 
absorption of the firm of Geo. Draper & Sons, the 


Hopedale Machine Company (w'hich had formerly 
taken over the Hopedale furnace Company), the 
Duteher Temple Company, and the Hopedale 
Machine Screw Company, and in 1900 the various 
plants were united by a complete reorganization of 
the buildings and additions which more than doubled 
the capacity. The capital stock w r as $8,000,000; 
the officers being William F. Draper, president, 
J. B. Bancroft, vice-president; George A. Draper, 
treasurer; Eben S. Draper, agent; and George Otis 
Draper, secretary. The business of the Draper 
Company consists of the manufacture and sale of 
patented spinning machines, involving the develop¬ 
ment ot hundreds of inventions, and the present 
output of Northrop looms, the most important of all 
the machines, is about 2,000 per month. It takes 
out about 100 patents each year, the greater number 
of w r hich are developed by the company’s ow n in¬ 
ventors. The officers of the company arc inventors 
themselves, several of them having taken out nearly 
100 patents each. The present company and the 
surroundings have been almost entirely built up on 
the profits of the business, not depending on the 
investment of outside capital. There are about 
twenty-four acres of floor space in the various 
factories and its employes number about 3,000. 
Eben S. Draper had charge of the selling depart¬ 
ment, wfliich does a business of several millions per 
annum. Mr. Draper w 7 as a member of the tow r n, 
congressional and state committees, and in IS92 
served as chairman of the Massachusetts Republican 
state committee. He was chairman of the Massa¬ 
chusetts delegation to the national Republican 
convention in 1896, and in 1900 was the Republican 
elector for the eleventh congressional district. He 
served as chairman of the state delegation to the 
Nashville exposition in 1897, and president of the 
Massachusetts Volunteer Aid Association that raised 
$200,000 for the hospital ship, “Bay State" during 
the Spanish-American war. During 1908 he was 
lieutenant governor of the state and in the same 
year was elected governor by a plurality of 60,156 
over James H. Vahey, Democrat. In 1909 he was 
reelected for the ensuing year. Gov. Draper w r as a 
director of the Boston and Albany railroad; 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston; American 
Thread Co.; New r England Cotton Yarn Co.; Mil¬ 



ford National Bank; Milford, Franklin and Prov¬ 
idence railroad; Milford and YV oonsocket railroad; 
Continental Mills; Queen City Cotton Co., etc. 
He is a member of the board of corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and a 
member of the Society of Colonial Wars, Republican 
Club of Massachusetts, Home Market Club, Union 
Club, New Algonquin Club, Exchange Club, 
Country Club, Metropolitan Club of New York, 
and the Hope Club of Providence. He w 7 as married, 
Nov. 21, 1883, to Nannie, daughter of Gen. Ben¬ 
jamin II. Bristow, of New York, who was secretary 
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of the treasury under Grant, and candidate for the 
presidency in 1876. They have t hree children : Bcn- 
jamin Helm Bristow, Dorothy and Eben Draper, Jr. 

MUNRO, Peter Simcoe Morton, actor, author 
and leeturer, was born in York, England, Feb. 17, 
1842, son of Rev. Alexander Fraser and Helen 
(Miller) Munro, both natives of Scotland, who came 
to America when the subject of this sketch was 
twelve years old. • After attending the Model School, 
Toronto, Canada, he studied oratory and dramatic 
art for three years. He began to leani the printing 
trade, but soon gave it up to 
enter the dramatic profession, 
in which he remained for sev¬ 
eral years, playing many parts 
in various cities of the l T nitcd 
States ami Canada in the old 
stock company days. During 
the civil war he enlisted in 
the 84th Independent Battery 
of flying artillery, N. Y. volun¬ 
teers, and served on Roanoke 
Island and in front of Peters¬ 
burg. Ret urn ing to Ncw Y ork, 
he yielded to the wish of his 
father, who was a Presbyterian 
minister, to give up the stage 
as a profession and went into 
the printing business. Al- 

though he ranks as an authority 
on the use of types and on typo¬ 
graphical designing, he is even 
better known in America for his 
literary and historic abilities, 
and for his success as a teacher and lecturer. In 
1879 he became assistant editor of the “American 
Model Printer,” the pioneer of the class of technical 
periodicals, published in New York city by Kelly 
& Bartholomew. lie was successively the 
business manager of ‘‘Thoughts and Events,” a 
weekly journal of literature and affairs, ehief 
editor of the “Daily Financial Report,” a journal 
devoted to the money, stock and bond market 
and chief editor of the “American Art Printer,” 
probably the most exquisite exponent of advanced 
typography ever issued, meanwhile serving as the 
New York correspondent for a number of western 
and southern journals. In 1892 he assumed the 
editorship of the “American Pressman,” a monthly, 
devoted to the interests of the organized printing 
pressmen of the United States and Canada, who 
were then battling with the International Typo¬ 
graphical Union for recognition as a separate and 
distinct branch of the printing trade. In this 
magazine appeared the most trenchant articles 
from his pen, so forcibly and logically framed that, 
before two years had elapsed, the Typographical 
Union was glad to capitulate and fully recognize 
the autonomy of the printing pressmen. After this 
victory, Mr. Munro retired and accepted the 
editorship of the “Exponent,” a society journal 
published in Brooklyn by John Suter. For thirty- 
five years Mr. Munro has been known as a thorough 
instructor in elocution and dramatic art. Many 
prominent actors and actresses, clergymen, lecturers, 
and platform entertainers received their finished 
training in his Brooklyn studio of expression. For 
more than thirty years he has taught in the sehools, 
aeademies and colleges of the Catholic church, 
amon^ them St. John’s College, Fordham, St. 
Francis Xavier’s College, New York city, and St. 
Francis’ College, Brooklyn, College of St. Angela, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and the St. John’s Boys’ 
Home, Brooklyn, besides a number of parochial 
schools and literary unions where he is teacher and 
director of entertainments. He was professor of 


elocution in the Brooklyn Evening High Sehools, 
for three years. lie is the author of a number of 
comedies, dramas and farces, that have l>een 
performed with varying sueecss: “A Point of 
Honor,” (1873), “'fhe Banker’s Son,” (1SS4), 
“Parvenues,” (1S8S), “In a Trance,” (1890), 
“A Needless Sacrifice,” (1S92), “The Defaulter,” 
(1895), and “An Awful Break,” (1898). The 
versatility of the man is further shown by his 
public lectures, the most popular of which are: 
“The Comedians of the Pen” (illustrated with 
portraits), “Francis Bret Harte” (illustrated), 
“Revelations of the Obelisk” (illustrated) and 
“Impression and Expression.” He has also re¬ 
cently completed a novel of modern life entitled 
“As Thyself,” which was written in collaboration 
with his late father-in-law, I)r. Charles Tcstut. 
In military circles Mr. Munro is the general com¬ 
manding the department of the east m the Army 
and Navy Union of the United States, and since 
1905 he has been president of the War Veterans and 
Sons’ Association of the United States of America. 
He is also a past commander in the Grand Army 
of the Republic, a member of the New York Press 
Club and the Thirteen Club. He was married June 
22, 1865, to Eugenie Louise Isabelle, daughter of 
Dr. Charles Tcstut of New Orleans. lie has three 
sons living: Albert Alexander, a draughtsman and 
designer with Tiffany & Co., Leon Charles, and 
George Edwin, and two daughters : Emma Lauretta, 
and Aida May Munro. 

LADEW, Edward R., manufacturer, w'as 
born at Shokan, Ulster co., Ncw r York, Feb. 18, 
1855, a son of Harvey Smith Ladcw. His father 
was one of the most prominent tanners and leather 
merchants of New York. lie and Daniel B. 
Fayerweather bcearnc partners in the old leather 
firm of Hoyt Brothers, and upon the dissolution 
of that firm, in 1870, with Joseph B. Hoyt, formed 
the firm of J. B. Hoyt & Co., who were the first 
to make “scoured oak backs” and “Hoyt’s short 
lap belting.” Edward R. Ladew, after a thorough 
education at Charlin Institute and Dr. Anthem's 
Grammar sehool, entered the business as a special 
partner in 1S77. Joseph B. Hoyt retired in 1884, 
the firm of J. B. Hoyt & 

Co. was dissolved, and Dan¬ 
iel B. Fayerweather, Harvey 
Smith Ladew and Edward 
R. Ladew organized the 
leather house of Fayer¬ 
weather & Ladew. When 
the senior Ladew died in 
1888, a brother, J. Harvey 
Ladew, acquired an interest 
* in the business and became 
a member of the firm. 

Daniel B. Fayerweather 
died in November, 1890, 
and his surviving partners 
acquired his interest and 
continued to use the old 
firm name. On Aug. 1, 

1898, Fayerweather & La¬ 
dew beeame a corporation, with a paid 
capital of 81,250,000. In 1904, Edward 
Ladew purchased his brother’s holdings in the 
company and dissolved the corporation in 1905, 
thereafter continuing the business under the name 
of Edw r ard R. Ladew r . The firm of Fayerweather 
«fc Ladew acquired extensive tanneries at Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tenn,; Flintstone, Ga., and Cumberland, 
Md.; Paw Paw and Davis, W. Va.; Clearfield, 
Everett, Philipsburg and Tecumseh, Pa., which 
were sold to the United States Leather Co. and 
allied companies in 1893. The firm also owned 
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two large leather belting plants in New York city, 
which were not sold witli the tanneries, but re¬ 
tained. The manufacture of leather belting was 
carried on here until 1903, when the plant was 
partially destroyed by fire and was rebuilt at Glen 
Cove, L. 1. Tliis factory at Glen Cove, probably 
the largest of its kind in the world, was carried 
on by Edward 11. Ladew up to the time of his death, 
and for a whlic he operated a branch factory at 
Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Ladew was a vice-president of 
the United States Leather Co. for a time, and a di¬ 
rector of that corporation from its organization, 
until his death, lie took an active part in the 
early management of its affairs, anti did much in 
laying the foundation upon which its success has 
been built. He was a director in the Bowling Green 
Trust Company and a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce. lie was an enthusiastic yachtsman 
and for years captain of station No. 10, New York 
Yacht Club, belonging also to the Larehmont and 
Hempstead Harbor yacht clubs, besides a number 
of social and sporting clubs. Mr. Ladew w T as a 
man of strong individuality and high ideals. 
He was married Jan. 20, 1886, to Louise Berry, 
daughter of Charles Wall, who survived him with 
two children, Ilarvey S. and Elise Wall Ladew. 
He died at his country place “Elsinore,” at Glen 
Cove, L. I., Aug. 30, 1905. 

WILTSEE, Ernest, was born at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y m Sept. 30, 1863, son of Abraham and Jane 
Elizabeth (Longking) Wiltsee. His first American 
ancestor was Hendrick Martinson Wiltsee, a na¬ 
tive of Holland, who eame to America in 1640, 
and settled at Newtown, L. I. Mr. Wiltsee’s 
great-great-grandfather, Johannes Wiltsee, was 
a lieutenant in Col. Brinkerhoff’s regiment of New 
York infantry, which took part in the capture of 
Burgoync at Bemis Heights; his son was Cornelius; 
and his son w r as John Cornelius, w T ho married 
Winifred Lent Rapelye, and who was the grand¬ 
father of the subject of tliis sketch. Mr. Wiltsee 
received his education at the Bishop’s school at 
Poughkeepsie, and at the Columbia College school 
of mines, being graduated M.E. at the latter in 
1SS5. He began his professional career as chemist 
for the Edgar Thomson Steel Works at Braddock, 
Pa., and after one year transferred his services 
to the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co., at Pueblo, Colo. He was 
subsequently chemist at the 
Holden Smelting Co., at Denver, 
Colo. (1SS7), and in 1SSS he 
went to California to serve as 
assistant superintendent of the 
North Star Mine at Grass Yalley. 
Here he remained two years, 
and also tw^o years as manager 
of the Homewardbound mine 
at Grass Valley, Cal. He went 
to South Africa in 1S92, under 
John Hays Hammond, as one 
of three mine managers for 
Barney Barnato. He had 
charge of the Glencairn mine 
at Johannesburg, ami a year 
later w r as manager of the Geld- 
enhuis Estate Mine at Johan¬ 
nesburg, for the Consolidated Goldfields of South 
Africa, a company formed and controlled by Cecil 
Rhodes. In 1895 he became superintendent en¬ 
gineer for the same company, and held that 
position until the famous Jameson raid, w T hen opera¬ 
tions ceased in all the mining property owned by 
Cecil Rhodes. Returning to America Mr. Wiltsee 
W’as engaged in private enterprises in taVfornia 
for five years, w T hen he removed to Pc** ° 1 

three years later to New York, lie w 


years and a half manager of the Venture Corpora¬ 
tion, a British concern, and since then lias been 
engaged in private practice as a consulting engineer 
in New York city. He is a member of the Rand 
Club of South Africa, the Denver Club of Denver, 
the Pacific Union, University, and Burlingame clubs 
of San Francisco, and the Tuxedo, City, Midday, 
Calumet, and Strollers elubs of NVw York city. 
He w r as married, Oct. 18, 1905, to Emily Stuart, 
daughter of Col. Stewart Taylor gf New York city, 
and a niece of Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Sr. 

MILTON, William Hall, lawyer and U. S. 
senator, was born in Jackson county, Fla., Mar. 
2, 1864, son of William 
Henry and Susan Hall 
(Hearn) Milton. His first 
American ancestor was John 
Milton, wdio came from 
England and settled in Hali¬ 
fax county, N. C., about 
1730. He married Mary 
Farr, and their son, John 
Milton, became one of the 
heroic figures in Georgia 
history, fighting through¬ 
out the revolutionary w T ar, 
and for a time being the 
ruling power in his state, 
lie married Hannah E. 

Spencer and their son was 
Gen. Homer Virgil Milton, 
w'ho rendered gallant ser¬ 
vices in the w r ar of 1812. 

He married Elizabeth Rob¬ 
inson, and their son, John Milton, (q.v.) became gov¬ 
ernor of Florida in 1860. He married Susan Amanda 
Cobb, and was the grandfather of the subject of 
this sketch. After a preliminary education in the 
public and private schools of Marianna, Mr. Milton 
entered the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Auburn, Ala., where he remained until he com¬ 
pleted the sophomore year and left there a qualified 
surveyor. On returmng to Marianna he engaged 
in merchandising, but continued in that business 
only about four years. His innate interest in 
politics led to his taking an active part in the cam¬ 
paign of 1885 and he w r as elected to the legislature 
in 1SS8; in the meantime studying law T and being 
admitted to the bar in 1890. He became interested 
in an official capacity in the banking business the 
same year, and banking has largely reoeived his 
time and attention ever since. He has, too, been 
an influential factor in state politics and since 1886 
has attended as a delegate every state and con¬ 
gressional district Democratic convention, serving 
tw r o terms on the state Democratic executive com¬ 
mit tee-and on the congressional district committee. 
In 1S8S he w r as elected to represent Jackson county 
in the state legislature and served with ability in 
that body. He w’as clerk and treasurer of Marianna 
for eight years and was court commissioner by 
appointment of Judge McClellan. He was presi¬ 
dential elector in 1892 and was appointed U. S. 
surveyor general by Pres. Cleveland in 1894, hold¬ 
ing tliis position until his resignation in 1897, when 
he retired to again enter the banking business. 
In 1898 the people of Marianna demanded his 
services as mayor and nominated and elected him 
over his protests, when there was an active, strong 
candidate already in the field. He served two 
terms and positively declined reelecti n to a third. 
In 1900 he w r as a candidate for governor and in the 
state Democratic convention w T as the recipient of a 
large vote made up of some of the best and ablest 
men in Florida, who loyally stood by his colors for 
''"iv days, until he released them in order that a 
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nomination might be made. On Mar. 27, 1908, 
Gov. Broward appointed him U. S. senator to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Sen. William J .Bryan, 
and lie served until March 3, 1909. In line with his 
policy of upbuilding, he completed in 1908 one of the 
most beautiful and elegantly-furnished banking 
houses in the state, for the use of the First National 
Bank of Marianna, of which he is vice-president and 
cashier. The extent of his interests and scope of his 
activities may be judged by the number of import¬ 
ant institutions with which he is connected. He is 
president of the Milton Land and Investment Co., 
president of the Southern Life and Accident In¬ 
surance Co., president of the First National Bank 
of DeFuniak Springs, president of the Bank of 
Blountstown, vice-president of the Bank of Panama 
City, vice-president of the Florida Home Insurance 
Co., director of the Cottondale State Bank of Cotton- 
dale, Fla., Central State Bank of Campbellton, 
Fla., Bank of St. Andrews, St. Andrews, Fla., 
American National Bank of Pensacola, Fla., secre¬ 
tary and treasurer of the Marianna Manufacturing 
Co., treasurer of the Chipola Transportation Co., 
president of the Marianna Telephone Exchange, a 
member of the board of bond trustees of Jackson 
county, and has for ten years been president of the 
board of managers of the Florida State Reform 
School. He is a member of three patriotic societies 
tlie Sons of the American Revolution, Sons of 
Confederate Veterans, and the Society of the Cincin¬ 
nati, being vice-president of the latter for the state of 
Georgia. Among the fraternal orders he is a Pythian, 
a Mason, and a member of the Alpha Tail Omega 
(ireek letter fraternity. Mr. Milton was married, Nov. 
23, 1893, to Sarah S., daughter of James S. Baker, of 
(Ireenwood,Fla. They have had six children, of whom 
five are now living, as follows: Lucy Hall, Elizabeth 
Ferrall, Sarah Baker, Homer Virgil, and Mary Bruce 
Milton. 

BAKER, Robert Breekenridge, merchant, 
was born in London, England, Jan. 31, 18(17, son 
of Robert Breckenridge and Annetta Louise 
(Matlack) Baker, who were residing temporarily 
abroad. His father was the founder of the Phos¬ 
phor Bronze Smelting Co., of Philadelphia, and 
was a descendant of Job Baker, who came from 
England and settled at Westport, Mass., about 
1760. The line is traced through his son Job, who 
married Rachel Weaver; their son George W., who 
married Ruth Howland Smith, and their son 
Robert B., Col. Baker's father. His maternal 
ancestors were of old French 
IIu°;enot stock, and his great- 
unde, Timothy Matlack (q.v.), 
was a noted revolutionary pa¬ 
triot whose portrait hangs in 
Independence Hall, Philadel¬ 
phia. The first two years of 
Col. Baker’s life was spent in 
Paris, France, after which his 
parents returned to their home 
in Philadelphia. He was edu¬ 
cated in the William Penn 
Charter School and at Swarth- 
more College. He left Swarth- 
more in 1SS6 to begin a mercan¬ 
tile career, entering the employ 
of Robert Hare Powel A Co., 
coal operators of Philadelphia, 
and remaining there until the 
company was taken over by 
its successor, the Sterling Coal Co. This com¬ 
pany operates a number of coal mines in 
Pennsylvania, employing some 800 men and 
mining approximately one and a half million tons 
of coal per year. It, is one of the largest mining 
concerns in Pennsylvania. Beginning in a cleiical 



capacity, he rose to higher positions, becoming 
secretary and a director of the company in 1S89, 
vice-president in 1902, and president in 1907, a 
position he still holds, lie is also president of the 
Baker Transportation Co., Bakerton Land and 
Improvement Co., Bakerton Water Co., Bakerton 
Supply Co., and El Mora Coal Mining Co.; vice- 
president of the Stineman Coal and Coke Co., and 
treasurer and director of the Powelton Barge Co. 
For recreation he indulges in motoring, golf, riding 
and other outdoor sports. lie was aide-de-camp on 
the staff of Gov. Daniel II. Hastings 1S95-99, and at¬ 
tained the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He is a mem¬ 
ber of the New York, New York Athletic, Army and 
Navy, Ardsley, Riverside Yacht, Indian Harbor 
Yacht and the Fairfield County Golf clubs. He is un¬ 
married. 

PILES, Samuel Henry, L T . S. senator and 
lawyer, was born on a farm in Livingston county, 
Ky., Dec. 2S, 1858, son of Samuel Henry and 
Gabriclla (Lillard) Piles, of Scotch and Irish de¬ 
scent. lie attended private schools at Smithland, 
Ky., and afterward studied law. After being ad¬ 
mitted to the bar he started for the West and com¬ 
menced practicing law in Snohomish county, Wash., 
in 1883. He lived for a short time in Spokane, 
Wash., and in 1880 removed to Seattle, where he has 
since resided, and formed a law partnership under 
the firm name of Piles, Donworth, Howe & Farrell. 
During 1SS7-S9 he was assistant prosecuting at¬ 
torney for the district composed of King, Kitsap 
and Snohomish counties, and in I8S8-S9 was city 
attorney of Seattle, lie was appointed general 
counsel of the Oregon Improvement Co., 1S95, and 
when that company was reorganized by the forma¬ 
tion of the Pacific Coast Co. he was made general 
counsel of the latter, holding the position until his 
election to the U. S. senate Jan. 27, 1905. He suc¬ 
ceeded the Hon. A. G. Foster in the senate and his 
term of office will expire Mar. 3, 1911. Mr. Piles 
had taken an active interest in Republican politics for 
twenty years. He is a member of the Rainier Club, 
Seattle, and the Seattle Golf and Country Club. He 
was married Sept. 15, 1891, to Mary E., daughter of 
George E. Barnard of Henderson, Kv.,and has three 
children: Ross Barnard, Ruth Lillard and Samuel 
Henry Piles. 

PRATT, Matthew, artist, was born in Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., Sept. 23, 1734. At the age of fifteen 
he was apprenticed to his uncle, James Claypoole, 
from whom he learned “all the different branches of 
the painting business, particularly portrait paint¬ 
ing,” and he followed his profession for some years 
in Philadelphia, diversified only by a trading venture 
to Jamaica, which turned out disastrously. He was 
captured and robbed by a French privateer, and 
lost a large portion of his property. lie accom¬ 
panied the father of Benjamin West, and West’s 
future wife, Elizabeth Shewell, to London in 1764, 
and took part in West’s wedding. He painted the 
portraits of West and his wife that now belong to 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and also 
became his pupil. He returned to Philadelphia in 
1768, and resumed his profession there. Matthew 
Pratt, like Charles Wilson Peal, John Trumbull, and 
other colonial painters, was an artist whose pictures 
are valued for their historical interest rather than for 
their artistic quality, though he did not paint such 
celebrities as did Pcale. In the Metropolitan 
Museum hangs a portrait group entitled “The 
American School,” being a representation of the 
interior of West’s studio in London, with West 
himself giving instruction to four pupils diligently 
employed in copying casts, one of whom was Pratt 
himself. His drawing is faulty, his figures stiff, and 
his coloring cold, but a sincere purpose seems to 
underly his work. His portrait of Benjamin 
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Franklin is in Philadelphia. A portrait of “Cad- 
waladcr Golden” that he painted in 1772 hangs in 
the New York Chamber of Commerce. lie died in 
Philadelphia, Jan. 9, 1805. 

KING, William F., merchant, was bom in 
New York eity, Dee. 27, 1S50, son of Charles and 
Ella (Elliott) King. He was educated in the public 
schools of New York, and at the early age of thirteen 
sought and obtained employment in a wholesale 
faney dry goods house. Three years later he 
entered the firm of Calhoun, Robbins Sc Co. as 
office boy and he retained his connection with that 
house throughout his 
career, serving in all 
the various grades of 
advancement, as clerk, 
commercial traveler 
and partner, being ad¬ 
mitted to the firm in 
1875. One of Mr. King’s 
strongest characteristics 
was his patriotism, 
which became the in¬ 
spiration of a vast 
amount of public work 
in behalf of the city, 
state and nation. His 
first work of this charac¬ 
ter greatly benefited the 
dry goods business. For 
a long time the famous 
trunk line pool, had 
assumed authority to 
regulate the shipment, 
routing and general 
methods of distribution of freight, which was 
oftentimes detrimental to New York merchants, 
who, being unable to obtain any redress, were 
helplessly at the mercy of the railroads. This 
diversion caused the dry goods merchants in 1883 
to organize for their self-protection. Mr. King 
became secretary of that body and upon his shoul¬ 
ders fell the responsibility of conducting the fight. 
He carried the matter to the legislature and after 
the bitterest opposition on the part of the railroads, 
succeeded in remedying the evil. A short time 
thereafter lie conducted the opposition against a 
bill reducing the legal rate of interest in New York 
state from six to five per cent., and though almost 
single-handed lie was victorious. Mr. King was 
identified with many movements for commercial 
betterment lasting over a period of a dozen years 
or more. He finally realized that it would be 
necessary to have an organized commercial body 
to make the work more effective, and as a result 
the Merchants Association of New York was ’or¬ 
ganized in 1897. Mr. King as president immedi¬ 
ately began a campaign on behalf of New York as 
a distributing center. Ilis first direct fight was 
for the placing of New York on a parity with other 
trade centers in the matter of railroad rates, the 
purpose being to stimulate the interest of the 
country merchant, which would result in his renew¬ 
ing his purchases in Ncw f York city. Although 
bitterly opposed by many railroads and commercial 
organizations in competing cities, lie carried his 
point. This brought the association prominently 
before the public and its influence was sought in 
other reforms which would benefit not only the 
eity but the state and, in many respects, the nation. 
Mr. King as president applied that influence to 
the movement which led up to the monetary con¬ 
vention in Indianapolis, Ind , in 1899. The report 
of the committee which he appointed, although it 
was a minority report, subsequently was in its 
principal suggestions approved and adopted by 
the treasury department, some of the recommenda¬ 


tions being incorporated in the act which finally 
passed congress. Another movement for the benefit 
of New York eity was for the improvement of New 
York harbor. Cooperating with the late John W. 
Ambrose, he secured the passage of a bill giving 
to New York a channel from the sea, 40 feet 
deep and 2,000 feet wide, which was finished 
in 1909. He was a leader in the opposition to 
the attempted “Ramapo water steal” and laid 
out the plan and scope of what was probably 
the most hotly contested fight of its kind in the 
history of the state legislature. As an acknowl¬ 
edgement of his serviee to the eity of New York, 
a banquet w r as given to him by the leading mer¬ 
chants, among the guests being Gov. Theodore 
Roosevelt. It was not only in commercial develop¬ 
ment that his great activities were engaged; but in 
times of stress and calamity, through visits of dis¬ 
astrous forces of nature, no matter where, his 
sympathies became enlisted for those upon whom 
trouble had borne heavily. In each instance, as 
at Montauk Point, Galveston, Jacksonville, Porto 
Rico, Martinique, and San Francisco, he headed in 
New York the movement for aid which in results 
was unprecedented and which made him and the 
association foremost in raising fimds to meet 
exigencies of this character. After several years of 
service as the head of the association, in 1902 he 
retired from the office of president, but continued 
to keep a watchful eye. on matters which would 
ad\ersely affect the public interest. He sup¬ 
ported Seth Low in both campaigns and was the 
prime mover in the renomination of District-At¬ 
torney Jerome by petition, and in reelecting him, 
but subsequently believing him to have become 
untrue to his promises and neglectful of his duty 
to the community, he was instrumental in preferring 
charges against him to the goveror of trie state, 
which, however, were not sustained. He was 
married, 1SS3, to Martha Kneeland Donalds of 
Albion, N. Y. He died in New York, Feb. 19, 1909. 

HARWOOD, Joseph Alfred, manufacturer, was 
born at Littleton, Mass., Mar. 26, 1827, son of Col. 
Nahum and Sophia (Kimball) Harwood. His first 
American ancestor was Nathaniel Harwood, a native 
of England, who came to the 
colonies about 1650 and set¬ 
tled first in Boston and subse¬ 
quently at Concord. From 
him and his wife, Elizabeth, 
the line of descent is traced 
through their son Peter ? who 
married Mary Fox; their son 
Joseph, whose second wife was 
Mary -; their son Jo¬ 

seph, whose second wife was 
Thankful Stone, and their son 
Nahum, who was Mr. Har¬ 
wood’s father. Joseph A. 

Harwood was educated in-the 
public schools of Littleton and 
in academies at Westford and 
Groton, Mass., and Exeter, N. 

II. His education was inter¬ 
rupted by the death of his 
father, and being the oldest son in the family the 
management of the home farm devolved upon him. 
He devoted himself to this task at the same time 
teaching school during the winter months. In 1S6S 
he formed a partnesrhip with his brother, Nahum, 
and under the name of J. A. and N. Harwood 
bought a mill in Leominster, Mass., and equipping 
it with the newest machinery, began the manu¬ 
facture of leatherboard for the shoe trade. Later 
they added machinery for cutting and moulding 
leather board into counters for heel stiffening. In 
1878 the firm secured a patent for making a fibre 
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chair seat, and from that time ehair seats beeame 
a part of the produet of the faetory. As the 
business increased the buildings were enlarged, 
and although sustaining a severe loss by tire on 
Apr. 1, IS84, a larger and better factory was 
immediately built, and the business was soon after 
incorporated as the Harwood Manufacturing Co., 
with Joseph A. Ilarwood as president and treasurer. 
In 1892 a consolidation of other companies manu¬ 
facturing leatherboard and the Harwood Manu¬ 
facturing Co. was absorbed by the National Fibre 
Board Co., in which Mr. Harwood beeame a 
director, but retired from active mercantile busi¬ 
ness. Always taking an interest in public affairs, 
he served as postmaster of Littleton for nearly 
twenty years, and was on the staff of Gov. William 
B. Washburn and Lieut.-Gov. Talbot. lie was 
elected to the state senates of 1S75 and 1S7G, and 
served as executive councillor during 1S77-79 as 
a Republican. While in the senate he earried 
through a bill for the building of the state prison at 
Concord, and was chairman of the joint special 
committee in eharge of the centennial celebration 
of the battles of Concord and Lexington and the 
entertainment of Pres. Grant and his cabinet. 
Subsequently he was a trustee of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, lie was married, Feb. 11, 
1852, to Luey Maria, daughter of lion. Jonathan 
Hartwell of Littleton, who survived him with one 
son, Herbert Joseph Harwood. He died at Little¬ 
ton, Mass., Get. 15, 1896. 

HARWOOD, Herbert Joseph, merchant, was 
born at Littleton, Mass., Sept. 6, 1854, son of Joseph 
Alfred and Luey Maria (Hartwell) Harwood. He 
received his education in the Littleton public 
schools, at the Lancaster (Mass.) Academy, at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and at Harvard College, 
being graduated at the last in 1877. After leaving 
eollegc he entered the service of the Montague 
Paper Co., at Turner’s Falls, Mass. In 1878 he 
became associated with the firm of J. A. & N. 
Harwood, later incorporated as the Harwood 
Manufacturing Co., of Boston, as superintendent 
of the chair department, and he was afterward 
made the Boston representative of Andrews- 
Demarest Seating Co., and R. W. Reid. In January, 
1899, he severed his connection with the latter 
and went into business for himself as a eontraetor 
for assembly seating. lie has 
seated many theaters in this 
country and abroad, and also 
has filled contracts for seating 
with the United States gov¬ 
ernment and many of the lead¬ 
ing universities. Mr. Harwood 
is also a director of the National 
Fibre Board Co. In addition 
to his business connections he 
was lieutenant-colonel and as¬ 
sistant adjutant-general on the 
staff of Gov. John D. Long, in 
1 882 . IIe has taken an interest 
in loeal politics, and in 1898 
was eleeted a member of the 
vlassehusetts house of represen¬ 
tatives as a Republican He is a 
trustee of the Bromfield School 
at Harvard, Mass., and he was 
a trustee of the public library 
at Littleton for twenty-one years (1885-1906), 
and a member of the sehool committee during 
1893-1906. , He is a member of the New England 
Ilistorie-Genealogieal Society, the Essex institute, 
and the Phi Beta Kappa society of Harvard. Mr. 
Ilarwood is the president of the Littleton Historical 
Society, is the author of the articles on Littleton in 
Drake’s “History of Middlesex County” (1880) and 


Hurd’s “History of Middlesex County” (1890); “An 
Historical Sketch of Littleton” (1891), and edited 
the “Proceedings of the Littleton Historical So¬ 
ciety ” (1896). He was married at Lancaster, Mass., 
Oct. 15, 1879, to Emelie Augusta, daughter of Ezra 
Green, of Malden and Lancaster, Mass., and has 
five sons, Joseph Alfred, Richard Green, Herbert 
Edward, Jonathan Hartwell, and Robert Walker, 
and three daughters, Helen Iliman, Margaret, and 
Emelie Minerva. 

GILBERT, Edwin, manufacturer and inventor, 
was born at Georgetown, Conn., Sept. 7, 1S22, son 
of Benjamin and Charlotte (Bir- 
ehard) Gilbert. Ilis father was 
a tanner anti shoemaker, who 
possessed considerable inven¬ 
tive genius as well as business 
ability. While plying his trade 
he eonceived the idea of taking 
the long hair of eattle and 
horses and weaving it into 
sieves for the use of housewives 
to sift meal and flour. He ac¬ 
cordingly made a loom, on 
which his wife did the weaving, 
and with wooden hoops which 
he made himself, produced the 
first sieves ever made in the Uni¬ 
ted States. They met a popular 
demand, and it was soon nee- 
essary to introduce machinery to saw and smooth 
the hoops. As the demand increased the work 
was let out to neighbors, and he was able to pro¬ 
duce twelve dozen sieves a day, a large business 
for that period. In 1826 this Benjamin Gilbert 
also invented a machine for pieking hair, and 
the idea of making hair mattresses and carriage 
cushions stuffed with hair, originated with him. 
In 1828 he organized the firm of Gilbert ifc Bennett, 
his partner being St urges Bennett of Wilton, Conn , 
who had married Benjamin Gilbert's eldest daugh¬ 
ter. At the age of sixteen young Edwin left sehool, 
and began to work in his father’s faetory. Here 
he displayed an inventive talent and business 
aptitude even greater than his father’s and after 
an apprenticeship in all the departments of the 
business, ineluding the selling, he was admitted 
to the firm in 1844. In 1837 some fine wire had 
been secured and woven into wire cloth on a carpet 
loom owned by a neighbor. It was the first wire 
cloth ever made in America, and suggested to the 
Gilberts the manufacture of wire sieves. The manu¬ 
facture of painted wire cloth for window screens w*as 
first begun by this company in 1863. A wire mill 
w*as then built, and special machinery added from 
time to time, largely the inventions of Edwin 
Gilbert. In 1865 speeial machinery w r as intro¬ 
duced for weaving wire cloth on power looms, w*ork 
which previously had been done by hand. The 
company was incorporated in IS74 as the Gilbert 
& Bennett Manufacturing Co. Its factories cover 
150,000 square feet, and employ nearly 600 hands 
and their produets of galvanized wire eloth, wire 
netting, wire feneing, fire-proofing and wire screens 
find a market throughout the world. Mr. Gilbert 
w r as suiperiiitendent and treasurer of the new com¬ 
pany until 18.84, when he was made president, a 
position he held until his death. Mr. Gilbert was 
something more than a sueeessful business man, 
and his good deeds of philanthropy will preserve 
his memory for many years to eome. He took 
a great personal inteiest in his employes, encourag¬ 
ing and assisting them in many ways. As his sug¬ 
gestion his company placed a premium on tem¬ 
perance, and provided model tenements which are 
leased at a nominal rental. “Life’s*” farm at 
Branehville, wiiere 1,500 children from the slums 
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of New York receive ail outing during the summer 
months, was donated by him. In an editorial notice 
of his death, the New York “Life” said: “The 
children have lost a benefactor and 4 Life ’ mourns 
a faithful friend.” lie also ereated a model farm 
of 350 acres at Georgetown, where various ex¬ 
periments designed to benefit the science of agri¬ 
culture were carried on, and at his death bequeathed 
the farm, together with $60,000, to the state of 
Connecticut to be used as an agricultural experi¬ 
ment station. Mr. Gilbert was married Oet. 26, 
1846, to Elizabeth, daughter of John Jones of 
Wilton, Conn., and died childless at Crescent City, 
Ida., Feb. 28, 1906. 

BROWN, John Aloysius, lawyer, was born at 
Tanncrsville, Greene co., N. Y., June 21, 1S76, son 
of Janies and Catherine (Goggin) 
Brown. He received his early 
education at the village school- 
house at Tanncrsville and in 1S92 
went to Chicago as the ward of 
his uncle, James Goggin (who be¬ 
came judge of the superior eourt 
of Cook county), where he re¬ 
ceived private tuition and at¬ 
tended the North Division high 
school. During 1896-97 he stud¬ 
ied law with Lackner Butz, 
and iu the office of Kern 
Bottom. lie received the degree 
of LL.B. from the Kent College 
of Law in Chicago in 1898, and 
took a post-graduate course in 
the Illinois College of Law, 
where he was graduated in 
1899 with the degrees of LL.B. 
and LL.M. In 1S9S he was 
admitted to the Illinois state bar, in 1899 to the 
V. S. eireuit and district court, and in 1903 to 
the U. 8. supreme court. Upon the death of E. S. 
Bottum, G. D. Fullen became associated with Jacob 
Kern, and on Mr. Fallen’s retirement some months 
later, John A. Brown was received into partnership 
with Jacob Kern, with whom he has since been 
engaged in general law praetiee in Chicago under 
the title of Kern <fc Brown. Alone, and as a 
member of the firm, Mr. Brown has been engaged in 
many important cases both in the state and federal 
courts. During 1909-06 he defended the quotation 
cases, which aroused general interest all over the 
country and which depended on the outcome of the 
case of the board of trade of Chicago versus Kinsey. 
In spite of what was acknowledged as a final ad¬ 
verse decision, the association of Mr. Brown with 
these cases caused him much favorable recognition. 
During 1897-1901 the firm of Kern & Brown was 
attorney for the Chicago Alton R.Il. The ease 
of Klein versus the Independent Brewing Associa¬ 
tion decided the question of the right of a minority 
stockholder to demand an accounting. The case of 
Pinkerton versus the Grand Paeifie Hotel Co. de¬ 
cided the question of the power of an agent, when 
that agent w r as held out to be a representative of a 
corporation. This case also deeided proceedings 
construing the practice of taking a judgment against 
one defendant and ignoring another. The case of 
the board of trade versus the Central Stock and 
Grain Market deeided that a corporation had no 
power over its officers or their movements, and 
reversed the decision of the United States circuit 
eourt penalizing a corporation for failure to produce 
its president. The case of Stichtenoth versus the 
Central Stock and Grain Exchange decided the 
inability of the Federal eourts to enforce the penal 
laws of a state. During 1901-03 Mr. Brown repre¬ 
sent ed his former instructor, James W. Brooks, in 
the habeas corpus case of Florence Brooks, in which 


Judge McEwen released her from the jurisdiction of 
the court of Judge Creighton of Springfield, Ill., and 
which created considerable 'comment in the state of 
Illinois at that time. This case finally resulted in 
securing the custody of the child for the father, after 
a second writ was obtained to remove the father 
from the custody of Judge Creighton. The case of 
Gray versus the Grand Trunk railroad decided the 
right of a plaintiff to bring action against a receiver 
and subsequent purchasers of property from the 
receiver. In 1908 he appeared for Ilip Lung, a 
well-known Chinaman of Chicago, who, although an 
alien, desired to take advantage of the United States 
bankruptcy law, which was allowed. In this ease 
it was further decided that the United States emi¬ 
gration commissioners could not be forced to bring 
into court the entry statement made by a Chinaman 
on entering the United States. Mr. Brown also 
handled the tug trust ease in which, although no 
important decision was rendered, the trust w T as pre¬ 
vented from enforcing restrictive operation of an 
agreement of independent tug owners. He has also 
appeared in many of the most important criminal 
eases of the period and represented particularly the 
defendants in the Frawley, Maeko and Hagjnalla 
murder cases. He appeared for the city of DeKalb 
against the city of Sycamore, in which the two 
townships fought each other impetuously in their 
anxiety to secure the location of a eounty seat. He 
appeared in the ease before Judge Gibbons, in which 
it w T as decided that the Mulatto law, preventing the 
exhibition of freaks, was unconstitutional. He rep¬ 
resented the Greek consul of Chicago in the efforts 
of the latter to prevent fraudulent emigration to 
America and the deception of incoming emigrants by 
fraudulent emigration. He has appeared for his 
partner Jacob Kern in his suit against the Ilearst 
and other papers involving allegations made con¬ 
cerning the Milwaukee avenue, Chicago, bank failure, 
in which judgments had been secured. Mr. Brown 
is secretary and treasurer of Barry Bros. Dock Co. 
and attorney or director of many other corporations. 
He is a member of the Illinois State Bar Association; 
Chicago Bar Association; trustee of the Illinois 
College of Law and director of the University Ex¬ 
tension Law School. He is a member of the Phi 
Alpha Delta law fraternity and president of its 
alumni association; is past regent of Aar Council, 
Royal Areanum; member of the Banner Lodge 219, 
Knights of Pythias, and a member of the Press Club 
of Chicago. During the year 1907 he purchased 
104 acres of property of the Glen Ellyn Springs Co. 
adjoining Glen Ellyn village, Du Page Co. Ill. This 
property, now known as the John A. Brown’s addi¬ 
tion to Glen Ellyn, is one of the most beautiful 
spots in northern Illinois, and is fast becoming 
popular as a suburban residence district. 

SMILLIE, Charles Francis, banker and mer¬ 
chant, was bom in New York city, June 4, 184S, son 
of James and Katharine (Van Valkenburgh) Smillie. 
His father (q.v.) was a native of Scotland and came 
to this country, settling first in Quebec, and in 1830 
in New York, where he won a national reputation 
by his engraving of the pictures of Thomas Cole, 
A. B. Durand, J. F. Cropsey, Albert Bierstadt and 
others. lie married a daughter of Lambert Van 
Valkenburgh and their children all became promi¬ 
nent in various walks of life. Charles F. Smillie was 
educated in the public schools of New York city, 
lie attended the College of the ( fitv of New York, but- 
left before graduating to engage in business. He 
began as an office boy in the office of Simon de 
Visscr, engaged in the importing business, soon 
afterward becoming clerk and passing through 
various departments until in 1876 when Mr. de 
Visser died the company was reorganized, and he 
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became a member of the firm. During 1SS4-90, 
he was largely identified with the cattle industry 
on the western plains, being president of the Lance 
Creek Cattle Co., and subsequently a director in 
the American cattle trust. He was one of the 
incorporators and is now a director of the Standard 
Trust Co. of New York. He is also a member of 
the banking firm of Winter & Smillie. At the age 
of eighteen he enlisted in the 7th regiment, N. G. 

Y., and served the state five years, anti for two 
years he was a commissioned officer in the 71st 
regiment. Mr. Smillie is an extensive traveler 
and an ardent lover of art, music and literature. 
As an amateur photographer his creations have 
attracted no little attention in artistic circles since 
1SS2. He is a fellow of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the American Museum of Natural History, 
member of the American Geographical Society, the 
Society of Municipal Art, the New York Zoological 
Society, the New York Botanical Gardens, the 
Century Association, the Union League Club of 
New \ ork, and various clubs in Boston and other 
cities. He is unmarried. 

BELL, Lillian, author, was born in Chicago, 
111., Aug. 19, 1S65, daughter of Maj. William W. 
and Nannie Caroline (Brown) Bell. Her maternal 
ancestors were New England colonists, while on 
the paternal side she is descended from early 
settlers of the South. Her great-great-grand¬ 
father, Thomas Bell, was an officer in the revolu¬ 
tionary war, and his son, Rev. Dr. Joseph E. Bell, 
was a distinguished classical scholar and linguist 
and for fifty years a minister of the Presbyterian 
church, Miss Bell’s grandfather, Gen. Joseph 
Warren Bell, and her father both were Union 
soldiers in the civil war. She spent her childhood 
in Atlanta, Ga., where she was privately educated, 
and later she attended Dearborn Seminary, an 
academy for girls in Chicago, III. She early dis¬ 
played a talent for writing, composing a story 
at the age of eight. While she was in the seminary 
she wrote the essays required in the course not 
only for herself but for many of her friends, and 
contributed articles of varied nature, stories, 
dialect, and character sketches, and reviews to 
the school paper. At the age of fifteen she first 
sent stories to periodicals of the outside world. 
They received ready acceptance and soon after a 
newspaper engaged her to write observations and 
“ chit-chat ” by the column. Despite this early 
success, she wisely resumed her literary studies 
for several years. In 1S91 she sent a story, 
“The Heart of Brier Rose,” to Harpers’ Magazine, 
which was accepted and published, and soon after 
the Harpers published her first novel entitled 
“The Love Affairs of an Old Maid ” (1X93), which 
was received with remarkable favor by the reading 
public. Other works followed in rapid succession: 
“A Little Sister to the Wilderness” (1893), “The 
Under Side of Things” (189(3); “From a Girl’s 
Point of View” (1897); “The Instinct of Step- 
fatherhood” (1898); “As Seen by Me” (1900); 
and “ The Expatriates ’ ’ (1900), which is probably her 
most ambitious undertaking. The latter is a 
study of Americans abroad and a criticism of 
mercenary international marriages, being a daring 
attack upon types of American character, many 
of whom were seemingly identified with actual 
persons. She was accused of haste and a desire 
for sensationalism in its composition, and in 
replying to her critics, she said: “The ‘white 
heat’ I am accused of was sober morning judg¬ 
ment and the purest of motives: to instruct an 
American public distinguished by its ignorance of 
the subjects of which I wrote.” “Sir John and 
the American Girl” (1901), was an aftermath of 


the motive of “The Expatriates.” Then, in “ Hope 
Loring” (1902), Miss Bell turned her talent for 
sparkling sarcasm upon New York society. This 
was followed by “Abroad with the Jimmies” (1902), 
a literary portfolio of travel sketches loosely bound 
together by a slight but amusing plot, and “The 
Interference of Patricia” (1903). “A Book of 
Girls” (1903), was a more sympathetic study of 
types of American feminine character, then going 
back to the vein of international contrasts she had 
found so profitable, she produced “The Dowager 
Countess and the American Girl” (1903). Dur¬ 
ing 1903-4 she contributed to 
Harper’s Bazar chapters in the 
experiences of a married couple, 
dealing with house-hunting, hir¬ 
ing the cook, moving to the coun¬ 
try, etc., which, with additions, 
were published under the title of 
“At Home with the Jardines” 

(1904). A reviewer characterized 
its method as “ buttonholing the 
reader,” a phrase which apt ly ap¬ 
plies to Miss Bell’s intimate style 
in all her writings. Her other 
books are “Carolina Lee” ( 190(3), 

“ Why Men Remain Bachelors, 
and Other Luxuries” (190(3). 

“The Husband of Jessica Clyde ” 

1190S), “ The Concentrat ions of 
Bee” (1909), a continuation of 
tin; characters in “Abroad with 
the Jimmies;” two stories for 
children, “The Runaway Equator” (1910), which 
ran serially in “The Ladies Home Journal,” and 
“The Land of Dontwanto” (1909), and “Amie 
Ruth ” (1910), a continuation of the story of 
“The Love Affairs of An Old Maid.” Miss Bell 





is well known on the platform, having given more 
than five hundred “author’s readings” in the 
principal cities of the United States. On May 
9, 1900, she was married to Arthur Hoyt Bogje, 
of New York city. 


JONES, Wesley Livsey, U. S. senator, was 
bom at Bethany, Moultrie eo., Ill., Oet. 9, 1SG3, 
son of Wesley and Phcbe (McKay) Jones. His 
father, a farm laborer, was wounded at Fort Don el- 
son while fighting under Gen. Grant in the civil 
war and died a year and a half later. His mother 
then supported herself and her two children until 
the son Wesley was four years of age, when she 
married again. He began working for a fanner 
when only ten years old, and in three months 
was able to take home S30 of his savings to his 
mother. Then for six years he toiled on a farm 
in summer and attended the district school in 
winter. In 1879 Mack Allen Montgomery organized 
the Southern Illinois College at Enfield and invited 
young Jones to attend while a fanner offered him 
board for future pay. However, he managed to 
pay his debts each year by teaching sehool and 
working in the harvest field until, when twenty- 
two years of age, he had completed his course, 
lie traveled to Chicago and sought employment 
in a law office; but his money became exhausted 
and he was forced to hire out two months as 
a farm hand. In September of that year, he en¬ 
tered a law school, and arranged with a firm of 
lawyers to dust their office for the privilege of 
using their books and sleeping in the office, but 
his funds gradually dwindled away and he was 
compelled to leave the law school. Securing the 
position of teacher in a night school he resumed 
his law studies and appeared before the appellate 
court and won his lawyer’s license. His practice 
was begun at Decatur, Ill., but soon afterwards he 
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took Mr. Montgomery's place at the Southern 
Illinois College. Two years later, in 1889, he 
moved to North Yakima, then a small town in 
Washington Territory, where with two other lawyers 
he formed a law partnership and soon acquired 
a large and lucrative practice. Ever since coming 
of age Mr. Jonc? has stumped for the Republican 
party. On Mar. 4, 1899, he became a congressman 
and was re-eleeted four times in succession, until, 
in 1909, he was nominated in the primaries U. S. 
senator by a majority of 19,000, and elected by 
the next legislature. Speaking from his political 
experience, Mr. Jones says “A man who keeps 
his word under all circumstances and tries to 
be fair to every individual and to every interest 
is not required to use money when he is running 
for public office.” He was married at Enfield, Ill , 
Oct. 13, 188G, to Minda Nelson, and has two 
children, Harry B. and Hazel Jones. 

HORTON, Edward Augustus, clergyman, 
author, and editor, was born in Springfield, Mass., 
Sept. 28, 1843, son of 
William Marshall and Ann 
(Leonard) Horton. He 
was educated in the public 
schools of Springfield and 
Chicago, Ill. When the 
civil war broke out he en¬ 
listed in the United States 
navy and served on the 
gunboat Seneca with the 
South Atlantic blockading 
squadron under Comrs. 
Dupont and Dahlgren, 
taking part in several 
sharp engagements, in¬ 
cluding the attacks on 
Forts Wagner and Sum¬ 
ter, and the destruction of 
the Confederate privateer 
Nashville. lie entered 
the University of Michi¬ 
gan without conditions in 
the class of 1S69. Realizing that his resources 
were not sufficient to carry him through the 
university he changed to the Meadville Theological 
Seminary and was graduated in 1868 lie accepted 
a call from the Unitarian church at Leominster, 
Mass., and remained there until 1875. During 
this time he visited Europe, and studied in Bruns¬ 
wick* and Heidelberg, Germany, his church 
generously granting him leave of absence of one 
year for that purpose. lie aceepted a call to 
New Orleans, La., in the summer of 1875, but in the 
following fall he was obliged to recall his 
acceptance because of a severe attack of illness. 
After a year of rest he became minister of the 
Old Church at Hingham, Mass., in 1876, but in 
May, 1880, he resigned this charge to become 
minister of the Second Church in Boston, Mass. 
This church was founded in 1049, and among its 
ministers were the Mathers (Increase, Cotton, 
and Samuel), John Lathrop, Henry Ware, Jr., 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Chandler Robbins. 
During Mr. Horton’s ministry of twelve years 
here it was brought to a high degree of prosperity, 
and a debt of $45,000 was eaneelled. He was 
compelled to resign his pastorate in 1892 on account 
of impaired health, and subsequently devoted 
himself to the development of two Unitarian 
organizations in Boston, the Sunday School Society 
and the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. He 
is now president of the Sunday-School Society, a 
part of his duties being to write and publish text 
books; edit “Every Other Sunday” (a paper for 
young people); confer with Sunday-school workers 
over the country, and direct the affairs relating to 



Unitarian Sunday-school workers. Other posi¬ 
tions now held by him are, ehaplain of Massachu¬ 
setts senate; chaplain E. W. Kinsley Post, 
G. A. IL, Boston; chaplain. Grand Lodge of Free 
Masons, Massachusetts; president of the Committee 
on Fellowship of Ministers; trustee of Westford 
(Mass.) Academy; trustee of Derby Academy, 
Hingham, Mass.; director of the Home for Intem¬ 
perate Women; and treasurer of the North End 
Union, Boston. He has served as department 
chaplain of the Grand Army of the Republic in 
Massachusetts, and for the Ancient and Honor¬ 
able Artillery Company, Boston. The honorary 
degree of A. M was conferred upon him in 1880 
by the University of Michigan. He has been a 
frequent contributor of book review's to periodicals 
and the Boston newspaper press, and has written 
several manuals for class work in Sunday schools. 
He is author of “An Historical Address Com¬ 
memorating the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of 
the dedication of the First Congregational Meeting¬ 
house in Leominster” (1874); “On the Law r of 
Fulfillment”; “Sermon on the Life of James A. 
Garfield” (1881); “Discourse Delivered to the 
First Parish of Hingham on the 200th Anniversary 
of the Opening of its Meeting-house” (1882); 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Services as Minister 
of the Second Church and his Qualities as a Religious 
Teacher” (1882); “ Unitarianism: What Did It 
Set Out to Do? What Has It Accomplished?” 
(1888); “Unitarianism: Does It Aecept the 
Personality of Christ?” (1889); “Unitarianism: 
What Does It Stand For?” (1889); “Noble Lives 
and Noble Deeds” (1890). Mr. Horton was 
married at Lancaster, Pa., Dec. 1, 1875, to Josephine 
A., daughter of Nathaniel Rand, and has one child, 
Ruth Horton, born Feb. 24, 1877. 

PAM, Max, lawyer, was born near Carlsbad, 
Austria, July 10, iS05, son of Alexander and 
Cccilie (Oesterrieher) Pam. His father came to 
the United States with his family in 1808; and 
engaged in a mercantile business, in Chicago, Ill., 
where he died in 1900. Young Pam worked hard 
in vacation periods and outside of school hours 
to contribute his share to the familj' needs. Early 
in life he displayed an abundance of energy, deter¬ 
mination and ambition, traits of eharacter in a 
young man that always give promise of fame and 
honors. Having determined to follow the legal pro¬ 
fession, he found employment in the bw r office of 
Adolph Moses, at $2.00 per W'eek, and by closely 
applying himself to his law studies, w r as admitted 
to the bar in 1886. During this period of four 
years, he worked all day for his employer, and 
between the hours of four and seven a.m. and 
eight and ten p.m., studied not only law but 
all the academic branches, including Latin aud 
Greek. He either borrowed or purchased his 
text-books, and w r hen he eventually passed his law 
and general educational examinations at the age 
of tw'enty years, he was entirely self-taught. In 
1889 his preceptor made him his partner, the firm 
becoming Moses, Newman & Pam. For fifteen 
years he appeared in court almost every court day, 
and carried to successful issue many interesting 
and important cases. lie became conspicuous 
as a trial lawyer because of his peculiar power in 
cross-examining and in marshalling the facts and 
the law of his ease. Iu 1891 the law firm was 
Moses, Pam & Kennedy. In 1897 he became the 
senior member of the firm of Pam & Donnelly, 
which in 1898 was changed to Pam, Donnelly & 
Glennon; later it was Pam, Calhoun & Glennon, 
and in 1903 the present firm of Pam & Hurd w’as 
established, his partners being Harry B. Ilurd 
and his brother, Hugo Pam. While Judge E. IL 
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Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, was engaged in organizing the Federal Steel 
Co. (1897), Mr. Pam looked more or less after his 
law business, and in 1S98, when Judge Gary retired 
from practice to beeome president of the Federal 
Steel Co., his entire professional business, which 
was one of the largest in Chieago, was turned over 
to Mr. Pam. In 1S99 Mr. Pam was associated as 
counsel with John W. Gates and others in the or¬ 
ganization of the American Steel and Wire Co. 
When in 1901 the United States Steel Corporation 
was organized, Mr. Pam in association with .Messrs. 
Frances Lynde Stetson, Victor Moarwetz, William 
Nelson Cromwell and Judge 



am 

tired in 1905 


Gary conducted and had charge 
of the legal part of the consoli¬ 
dation and organization, partic¬ 
ularly in the interests of the 
American Steel and Wire Co. 
He was one of the counsel in 
?the organization of the Interna¬ 
tional Harvester Co., in 1902, 
representing there the Deering 
and Plano interests; was one of 
the leading counsel in the or¬ 
ganization of the National Pack¬ 
ing Co., in 1902, and was asso¬ 
ciated with E. II. Ilarriman and 
other large interests in the re¬ 
organization of the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg and Gulf Railroad Co., 
and allied companies into the 
Kansas City Southern railroad, 
retiring from the directorate 
as general counsel when Mr. Ilarriman re¬ 
in 1900 he had charge as counsel 
of the organization of the Allis-Chahners Co., 
of which he is still a director; in 1901-02 he or¬ 
ganized the International Nickel Co., and the 
American Steel Foundries, of which he is a director 
and general counsel; was counsel in the organiza¬ 
tion of the Chicago Title and Trust Co., ami with 
Charles G. Dawes in 1902 organized the Central 
Trust Co., of Illinois, of which he is general eounsel. 
lie assisted in organizing and reorganizing in 1907 
the Assets Realization Co. of Chieago, Philadelphia 
and New York. At various times he was counsel 
for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroad, 
the New York, Chieago and St. Louis railroad, 
the Halit more and Ohio railroad and the Kansas 
City Southern railroad, and Mexican Railway 
Companies. With Gov. Harmon, of Ohio, and 
William II. II. Miller, he acted as counsel in the 
reorganization of the Baltimore and Ohio South¬ 
western railroad; in 1905, with E. II. Gary and 
W. O. Johnson, he organized the United States 
Natural Gas Co., of which he is now general eounsel, 
and in the following year he was the counsel in 
organizing the Metropolitan Gas and Electric 
Co., and the Union Gas and Electric Co., of Chicago. 
Mr. Pam is also counsel for the Siegel Stores Cor¬ 
poration, and counsel in the reorganization of the 
Consolidated Traction Companies of Chieago. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the organization and re¬ 
organization work done by Mr. Pam can be gained 
from the capitalization involved. The aggregate 
amount of securities issued by only the companies 
above mentioned, exceeds $1,900,000,000. Mr. Pain 
lias appeared in the courts of the states of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa and Missouri, and before 
the United States suprme eourt in cases affecting 
railroad rates, publie utilities and tax questions, 
lie is a devotee of books and musie and a collector 
of paintings. As a student he is especially inter¬ 
ested in history, and his principal enjoyments are 
iii travel spent in eountries ripe in history. He is 
a splendid example of a self-made man; the son 


of poor parents, with no advantages and few 
opportunities, but endowed with the courage of 
youth, coupled with the determination to suceeed, 
he has risen to a foremost place among the leaders 
of his profession. Mr. Pam is a Republican, but 
takes no active part in politics. He is unmarried. 

EDDY, Spencer, diplomat, was bom in Chicago, 
111., June 18, 1874, son of Augustus Newland and 
Abby Louise (Speneer) Eddy. lie attended St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., and in 1S95 was 
graduated at Harvard University, afterwards taking 
post-graduate courses at the universities of Berlin 
and Heidelberg. During 1897-98 he was private 
secretary to the late lion. John Hay, ambassador 
to Great Britain, and in the latter year was appointed 
a elerk in the department of state. In 1899 he 
became third secretary of the American embassy in 
London, and his other positions in the diplomatic 
service were second secretary of the American 
embassy at Paris, (1899-1901); first secretary in 
Constantinople (1901-03), and also charge d’affaires 
there for one year; first secretary at St. Peters¬ 
burg (1903-00)" and charg6 d'affaires for one year, 
and first secretary at Berlin in 1900. He was 
appointed envoy extraordinary and minister pleni¬ 
potentiary to the Argentine Republic in 1907, and 
retained this post until Jan. 11, 1909, when he be¬ 
came envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten¬ 
tiary to Roumania and Servia, at the same time aetn 
ing as diplomatic agent in Bulgaria. This post he 
resigned September, 1909. Mr. Eddy was a member 
of the Ghicago and Metropolitan (Washington) 
clubs, lie was married in Paris, Franee, Apr. 28, 
1900, to Lurline Elizabeth, daughter of Claus A. 
Spreckels of San Francisco, Cal. 

GROSJEAN, Florian, manufacturer, was born in 
Saule, Switzerland, Jan. 17, 1821. lie was edu¬ 
cated with a view to a business career. His first 
practical knowledge of business was acquired in 
Montbeliard, France, as a bank clerk, which brought 
him in touch with men of wide experience and 
knowledge of the world’s affairs. From them he 
learned that the opportunities for personal advance¬ 
ment and successful business enterprises were mueh 
greater in Ameriea, and stimulated with the ambition 
of youth to achieve success, he emigrated to the 
United States in 1850 and engaged in importing 
French tinware and French hardware specialties, 



associating with him, Charles Lalanee, under the 
firm name of Lalanee A Grosjean. He found a 
ready anti promising market for his wares, and be¬ 
ing a man of keen perceptions and shrewd business 
capacity, suceess was instantaneous. Believing that 
he could manufacture his own wares cheaper than 
he could import them, he brought over a number 
of Swiss and French artisans tint! opened a small 
shop at Woodhaven, L I , to make articles of tin, 
tin spoons being a leading specialty, of which he was 
the original manufacturer. As the business grew 
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other household utilities were produced, and this 
small beginning was the foundation of what devel¬ 
oped into one of the largest manufacturing institu¬ 
tions of its kind in the world. The great product 
of his fertile brain was the process of enameling 
sheet iron cooking utensils, the secret of which was 
known only to himself and his associates. At that 
time agate ware was unknown. After several years 
spent in perfecting the process, he finally produced 
a form of agate ware which was adopted by him 
and which has been accepted as the standard 
enamel ware throughout the whole world. He in¬ 
corporated the business in I8G9 w ith a capital stock 
of §500,000, a large capitalization for those days. 
The factory was burned in 1876, but was immedi¬ 
ately rebuilt on a larger scale, and as the business 
continued to expand large rolling mills and tin 
plate w'orks were erected at Harrisburg, Pa. (see 
illustration). The goods manufactured by the 
Lalance & Grosjean Manufacturing Co. consist of 
all kinds of cooking and household utensils used for 
culinary purposes. They arc stamped from one piece 
of metal, and are then enameled by a process that 
greatly increases their strength and lasting quali¬ 
ties. Some idea of the enormous growth of this 
business may be judged from a comparison of the 
accompanying illustrations, showing the original 
plant at Woodhaven, erected in 1800, with its 
modest surroundings, and the present establish¬ 
ment. that covers over twenty acres, and employs 
a large army of men. Mr. Grosjean w T as married 
to Eugenie E., daughter of Pierre Rosselot of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and he had a son, Alfred, who died 
in CSSS, and one daughter, w r ho became the wife of 
Auguste Julien Cordier, who succeeded Mr. Grosjean 
as president of the company upon his death. Mr. 
Grosjean died at his residence in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Jan. 24, 1903. 

CORDIER, Auguste Julien, manufacturer, 
was born in New York city, Feb. 27, 1854. Both 
father and mother were natives of France, coming 
to this country when young and marrying here. 
He received a public school education and began 
business life at twelve years of age in the employ 
of Lalance & Grosjean, tin goods manufacturer*, 
then a co-partnership business, in Pearl Street, 
New York city. Intelligence, industry and careful 
methods on his part speedily won recognition from 
his employers and successive promotions rapidly 
followed. His entire career was destined to be 
identified w’ith this enterprise, which he saw devel¬ 



oped from a comparatively small business only a 
few years old, into what is now a gigantic irnlus- 
try'with a worldwide reputation. At the outset, 
through strict attention to the duties assigned him 
and by the display of a special aptitude for such a 
business, lie continued to qualify for more impor¬ 
tant w T ork and was successively advanced to the 
positions of entry clerk, city salesman, anti travel¬ 
ing salesman His predominating genius was his 
ability to widely distribute the products of the 
company, a gift that resulted in his promotion from 


the selling department to the position of second 
vice-president in 1889. Three years later he be¬ 
came first vice-president, and upon the death of 
Florian Grosjean in 1903, he was elected to succeed 
him as president. Beyond his high capacity as a 
business man and industrial leader, Mr. Co rdier was 
a model citizen, generous, genial, sympathetic, tole¬ 
rant, public spirited, upright and optimistic. His 
acquaintance was very extensive and his affability 
rendered him generally popular. He w T as an ex¬ 
cellent host and entertainer, companionable and 



of charming personality. He was highly esteemed 
in both business and social circles, and his 
kindly greeting, spontaneous good humor and 
magnetic disposition won and kept a host of 
friends. Besides a home in Brooklyn, he main¬ 
tained an ample and magnificent villa at Wood- 
haven, L. I., which had been originally erected by 
his father-in-law, Mr. Grosjean. Mr. Cordier was a 
Republican in political affiliations, but w T as never 
active in politics. He was identified with many 
organizations of both a social and business char¬ 
acter. At the time of his death, he was president 
and a director of the Woodhaven Water Company 
and a member of the New York Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. He served on the directorate of the Phoenix 
and Hanover banks, of New York city, and belonged 
to the Union League, the Fulton, the Republican 
clubs of New York, and the Mont auk, and the 
Riding and Driving clubs of Jamaica. Mr. Cordier 
was married, Apr. 3, 1884, to Alice Marie, 

daughter of Florian Grosjean, senior member of 
the firm in which he was employed. He had one 
daughter, Alice Marie, and one son, Auguste Julien 
Cordier. Mr. Cordier died at his home at Wood- 
haven, Long Island, Oct. 22, 1900. 

PHELPS, Erskine Mason, merchant and 
philanthropist, w T as born in Stonington, Conn., 
Mar. 31, 1839, son of Charles II. and Ann R. 
(Hammond) Phelps, and a descendant of William 
Phelps, a native of Dorchester, England, who fled 
to Leyden, Holland, to escape the persecutions of 
the non-conformists at the time of James I. From 
Holland he joined a number of other familes w ho 
came to America by way of Plymouth, England, in 
1030, arriving at Nantaskct, Mass., and settling 
first at Dorchester, Mass., and subsequently at 
Windsor, Conn. Here William Phelps become one 
of Windsor’s most eminent and honored men, being 
mentioned in 8tiles' ancient Windsor as a “gentle¬ 
man with good estates.” Charles II. Phelps was a 
member of the largest drygoods firm in the eity of 
New Orleans and was drowned in the wreck of the 
steamer “ Lexington ” on Long Island Sound in 1 839. 
The son began his business career in the service of 
Vilen, Copp & Nesbitt, banker, of St. Louis, Mo., 
but returned in a few T years and engaged in the 
brokerage business in Boston. In 1804 lie formed 
a partnership with George E. P. Dodge, whom he 
had known from childhood, to engage in the manu¬ 
facture of shoes in Chicago, and in 1872 Mr. Na¬ 
thaniel B. Palmer became a member, the name of 
Phelps & Dodge being changed to Phelps, Dodge & 
Palmer. At the time of the Chicago fire the 
firm’s building w T as destroyed, but tw r o days later 
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the partners hail reestablished themselves tem¬ 
porarily in the residence of Mr. Phelps un Indiana 
Avenue until other quarters eould be secured. 
The new building wliieh was ereeted on the site 
of the old was the first brick structure built in 
that locality, and was ready for oeeupaney in 
March, 1872 This was the pioneer boot manufac¬ 
turing firm of the West, and their goods were of so 
fine a quality and their sales were so great that 
they were never able to keep abreast of their orders. 
Subsequently they added the manufacture of 
women’s shoes, and they soon duplicated their 
former successes in this 
new line. In 1900 the 
firm sold out to the 
Ed wa r< ls-Stanwood Shoe 
Company, but Mr. Phelps 
retained an interest m 
the new concern and is 
still a director. During 
his long residence in 
Chicago he has been a 
conspicuous figure in the 
mercantile history of the 
city and has ever taken 
a hearty interest in all 
matters pertaining to 
the development and 
growth of western trade, 
lie w as active in the ex¬ 
ploitation and manage¬ 
ment of the World's 
Columbian exposition in 
1893. He was a director 
and the controlling factor 
in some of the most im¬ 
portant corporations of 
the eity, such as the Merchants Loan and Trust Co., 
the Commonwealth Edison Co., the London 
Guarantee and Accident Co., and the Calumet In¬ 
surance Co. A man of eulture, well read and 
versatile, he has been a life long student, and has 
shown rare discrimination and splendid taste in 
his valuable collection of rare books, paintings and 
sculpture, lie possessed a large and complete Na¬ 
poleonic collection consisting of pictures, statues, 
and rare books. lie was one of the organizers 
and the first president of the Iroquois Club of 
Chicago; he was for twenty years president of the 
National Business League of Ameriea and he is a 
member of the Commercial, Chicago, Calumet, the 
Saddle and Cycle, Mid-day, Washington Park, South 
Shore Country and Piekwiek Country clubs of Chi¬ 
cago; the Manhattan Club of New York, the Temple 
and Algonquin clubs of Boston and the Thatched 
House Club of London. For many yesrs he has 
been president and trustee of the Hahnemann 
hospital of Chieago, always having been an aetive 
supporter of that and many other eharitable and 
public institutions. When the Central Chureh of 
Chicago was formed under the leadership of Prof. 
David Swing, Mr. Phelps was one of the early 
members, and he continues to participate actively 
in the work, now under the pastorate of Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus. He was a member of its board of trus¬ 
tees for ten years, after whieh he retired on account 
of failing health. In politics a Democrat, he has 
taken an active part in the agitation for tariff revi¬ 
sion, which was contemporaneous with the Cleveland 
administrations. He was a member of the national 
Democratic committee in 18SS and served on the 
national executive committee for his party during 
Cleveland’s ^ second presidential campaign. He 
was an intimate friend of Pres. Cleveland and 
after contributing liberally to the expense of his 
campaign, he refused the post of ambassador at 
the court of St. James. He has been consul of 



Columbia in Chicago for twenty years. In 1864 
Mr. Phelps was married to Anna Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of Charles L. Wilder, of Lancaster, Mass. 

DODGE, George Edward Payson, merchant 
and manufacturer, was born at Bennington, N. H., 
Oct. 5, 1839, son of George Dodge of Puritan de¬ 
scent. llis father was also a prominent merchant at 
Lancaster, Mass , for many years and after a publie 
school education he entered his father’s business 
at Lancaster at sixteen years of age.. In 1800 he 
removed to Boston and associated himself with 
Erskino M Phelps, in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes. In 1804 they decided to remove their 
manufactory to Chicago, a location that premised 
larger possibilities for a new boot and shoe business. 
A factory was erected in this city and the business 
prospered Vt this period the demand was mainly 
for wax, ealf, kid and split leather for boots and 
shoes, and the young firm devoted its energies to 
the manufacture of the “glove-fitting boot/’ tanned 
with hemlock bark stuffed with grease, and the 
bottoms pegged on with wooden pegs, and in those 
days the entire boot was made by hand. The 
company’s reputation was established by these 
goods They were the first to introduce warranted 
gum or rubber boots, which added to their fame, 
sales of these rubber boots aggregating $500,000 
annually. About 1S76 the company began intro¬ 
ducing a machine for siding the boot, and gradually 
the hand-sewed soles gave way to the new McKay 
proeess of stitching. As fast as other machines 
were invented and introduced for simplifying the 
manufacture of shoes, they were purchased by the 
firm of Phelps & Dodge. About 1880 the eompany 
began the manufacture of ladies’ fine shoes, and 
in this line as in others the firm stood foremost 
among western manufacturers. They also enjoyed 
the distinction of having sold more boots and shoes 
than any other house in the entire West. In 1900 
the partnership was amicably dissolved, and the 
business was turned over to a number of their 
associates and employees under the new name of 
Edwards-Stanwood Shoe Co. 

Mr. Dodge will be better re¬ 
membered for the generous gifts 
bestowed upon a multitude of 
deserving poor of Chicago. It 
is said that he gave away more 
money in an unostentatious 
manner than any man in Chi¬ 
cago. He was for many years 
an earnest supporter of the 
Hahnemann Hospital of Chica¬ 
go, and was one of its trustees 
at the time of his death. He 
was also a member and trustee 
of the Central Church, to whieh 
he bequeathed $30,000. His 
other bequests were: $10,000 
for settlement kindergartens; 

$25,000 to Chieago Commons; 

$15,000 to Hull House ; $25,000 
to Beloit College; $5,000 to 
the Pacific Garden Missions; 

$8,000 to Bennington Library ; $5,000 to the Amer¬ 
ican Bible Society, and $15,000 to the Lancaster 
Congregational Chureh. In his philanthropy Mr. 
Dodge was a eonspieuous example of the broadest 
and best Christianity that is based on a prac¬ 
tical application of the Golden Rule. He de¬ 
voted his spare moments to searching out worthy 
objeets of eharity, and when he found one he 
straightway devoted his time and his abundant 
means to assisting him, but throughout all his 
giving he never lost sight of the essential thing— 
saving the man and the woman through the boy 
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and the girl. He was a member of the Chicago, 
Washington Park and Calumet clubs of Chicago, 
and was unmarried. For many years he made his 
home with his friend and partner, Erskine M. 
Phelps, whose friendship for his partner had for 
forty-six years been as intimate as a brother’s. 
Mr. Dodge died in Chicago, Ill., Dec. 5, 1904. 



KASTOR, Adolph, manufacturer, was born at 
Wattenheim (Rhenish Bavaria) Germany, Apr. 14, 
1S56, son of Jacob and Sarah (Ilartman) Kastor. 
He attended the local village schools of his native 
town until his tenth year, 
and then studied at commer¬ 
cial schools in the cities of 
Grunstadt and Ingenheim for 
four years. He left Havre for 
the United States in 1870 and 
joined his uncle’s firm of 
Bodenlieim, Meyer & Co., New 
York city. Because of his 
alertness of inind and his 
former schooling, after a few 
weeks he mastered the com¬ 
plexities of the English lan¬ 
guage sufficiently to attend 
evening schools. At the end 
of six years his uncle’s firm 
went out of business, and in 
1S76 he started in the hardware 
business for himself. Although 

s s/p - dealing in general hardware he 

paid pa rticula r atten tion t o the 
cutlery branch until, in 1S83, he 
abandonedall lines but cutlery, ceased catering to the 
retail stores, and started visiting the jobbing hard¬ 
ware trade exclusively. In 1886 he took his brothers, 
Nathan and Sigmund Kastor, into partnership, and 
the firm became Adolph Kastor & Bros. In 1898 
the youngest brother, August, was also admitted. 
In 1886 the firm’s importations had assumed pro¬ 
portions that made it necessary for his brother Na¬ 
than to visit Europe as buyer, and having decided 
to locate in Germany, he made his headquarters at a 
place called Ohligs — a town adjacent to the cutlery 
manufacturing town of Solingen. At first lie 
attended to the purchases, but later on started 
manufacturing pocket knives, scissors and razors, 
making periodical visits to this country in order 
to keep in touch with the needs of the trade. Mr. 
Adolph Kastor claims that a great deal of the credit 
for the success of the firm is due to Nathan, whose 


wise judgment in purchasing, and whose energy 
in establishing the factory in Germany are largely 
responsible for the firm of Adolph Kastor & Bros, 
being placed to-day among the largest importers 
and manufacturers of cutlery in the world. In 
1890 Mr. Kastor began the manufacturing of shears 
at West Cornwall, Conn., and connected himself 
with the J. MaHinson Shear Co. Soon afterwards 
he started the Camillus Cutlery Co. at Camillus, 
N. \ for the manufacture of pocket knives. 
Before he opened the business the town had a 
population of about 550 people, but a few years 
afterwards it had grown to over 1200. The plant 
employs 300 hands and the output averages 
2000 dozen knives per week. Adolph Kastor & 
Bros, also manufacture goods at Sheffield, England. 
Mr. Kastor returned to Europe for the first time 
in 1S79, and in Sheffield not only thoroughly 
acquainted himself with all branches of cutlery, 
but established an agency where the small makers 
eould deliver their goods at a central point, to be 
afterwards exported by his agent. His ambition 
is to represent the best that every eountry has to 
offer as its particular product in the cutlery line, 
so that Germany, England, France, Austria and 


Sweden are drawm upon to supply the markets of 
the United States. Mr. Kastor is a director in the 
Fidelity Trust Co. of New* York, and is a member 
of the principal charitable institutions of New York. 
His chief recreation is golf, and he belongs to the 
Hollywood Golf Club. He is also a member of 
the Harmonie Club and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art of New- York. His firm are members of the 
Merchants’ Association of New" York. He was 
married in New York, Apr. 3, 1884, to Minnie, 
daughter of Bernhard Denzer, and has four children: 
Edna, Alfred B., Robert N. and Helen Kastor. 

PUTNAM, Eben, author, was born at Salem, 
Mass., Oct. 10, 1868, son of Frederic Ward and 
Adelaide M. (Edmands) Putnam. His first Ameri¬ 
can ancestor was John Putnam, who came from 
Aston Abbotts, Bucks co., England, and settled at 
Salem in 1640. From him and his wife, Priscilla, 
the line of descent is traced through their son John, 
who married Rebecca Prince ; their son James, who 
married Sarah Brocklebank; their son James, who 
married Ruth Hathome; their son Eben, who mar¬ 
ried Margaret Scollay; their son Eben, who mar¬ 
ried Elizabeth Fiske, and their son Eben, who mar¬ 
ried Elizabeth Appleton, and who was the grand¬ 
father of the subject of this sketch. Eben Putnam 
was prepared for college and admitted to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, of Boston, 
but did not matriculate. In 1886 he began business 
life in a stock broker’s office in Boston, but in 
1S90 became connected with the Salem Press as 
manager and treasurer, remaining in the publishing 
business until called to Burlington, Vt., in 1899, 
as business manager of “The International Month¬ 
ly.” Four years later he returned to Boston, 
and became treasurer of mining and develop¬ 
ment companies operating in California, but resided 
in Wellesley, Mass. Mr. Putnam’s important 
literary work was in the field of colonial history, 
and genealogy of the early settlers of New r England, 
and to which he made many valuable contribu¬ 
tions. He established a genealogical magazine 
in 1890 which w r as published for sixteen years, 
under the titles of “ Sal6m Press Historical Genea¬ 
logical Magazine,” “ Putnam’s Historical Magazine” 
and the “Genealogical Quarterly.” He was also 
founder and coeditor of the Vermont “Antiquar¬ 
ian,” and edited also “The Genealogist’s Note-Book” 
and “The Genealogical Bulletin,” finding time 
meanwhile to contribute occasionally to other 
similar periodicals in America and England. He 
edited the “Osgood Genealogy,” w-as associated 
with Col. Converse in the preparation and editorial 
direction of “The Converse and AUied Families,” 
and contributed important material to the 
“ Streeter,” “Tapley” and several other genealogies, 
especially concerning English records, results of his 
studies of British records. He published helpful 
descriptions of English and Scottish records, and 
was a pioneer in the w ork of gathering and publish¬ 
ing notes on materials contained in state, colony 
and county archives, in a systematic fashion. He 
w T as the author of “A History of the Putnam Family 
in England and America,” in tw-o volumes, and of 
“The Putnam Lineage,” “Military and Naval 
Annals of Danvers” (published by the town), in 
wdiieh a novel manner of handling the subject was 
adopted, which is now the method most approved 
for such compilations, and other w"orks of like 
character. Research into the origins and pre- 
migration history of Higginson, Endicott, Edge¬ 
combe, Purrington and other leading New England 
families, led to publication of monographs on those 
families. One of his lesser but most important 
articles relating to local history w-as “An Inquiry 
into the Authenticity of the so-caUed First Meeting 
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House” at Salem, in which his contentions were 
fully sustained by a special committee appointed by 
the Essex Institute, llis “New England Ancestry 
of Grover Cleveland,” published in 1892, received 
wide notice, and was quoted throughout the country. 
Mr. Putnam was elected a member of the New 
England llistorieal-Genealogieal Society in 1SS0, 
and for several years served on the committee on 
English Researen, with the late W. S. Appleton, 
R. C. Winthrop, Jr., John T. Ilassan, and Col. 
T. W. Higginson, through which agency the dis¬ 
tinguished genealogist, Henry F. Waters, was 
maintained as special investigator in England, 
resulting in discovery of the Washington, Harvard 
and many other New England origins. lie was 
secretary and registrar of Old Salem Chapter, S. A. R., 
councillor Old Ida liters Society, librarian Vermont 
Antiquarian Society, secretary and lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor Vermont Society Colonial Wars, and president 
American Genealogical Society. He was a member 
of the committee of the Essex Institute which 
collected and installed the historical exhibit at the 
World's Columbian Exposition, Massachusetts state 
building. lie was also a member of the New 
Brunswick Historical Society, with which province 
his family were prominently connected; of the Cali¬ 
fornia Historical-Genealogical Society, and of the 
Salem Light Infantry Veteran Association. Mr. 
Putnam was married in 1890 to Florence, daughter 
of Frank Tucker, of New England ancestry, and 
by whom he has three children: Ebcn PHske- 
Appleton Putnam, Frederie Lawrence Putnam and 
Adelaide Margaret Putnam. 

SCOTT, Fred Newton, educator and author, 
was born at Terre Haute, lnd., Aug. 20, 1SG0, son 
of Harvey D. and Mary (Bannister) Scott. Ilis 
father was a member of congress during 1855-57, 
and for many years was judge of the superior court 
at Terre Ilaute. lie began his education at the 
schools of his birthplace and in Indianapolis, but 
moved to Battle Creek, Mich., in 187S, and attended 
the high school there. lie was graduated at the 
University of Michigan as A.B. in 1884, and re¬ 
ceived the degrees of M.A in 1888, and Ph.D. in 
18S9. Afterwards he studied for a year at the 
University of Munich. He was assistant in the 
general library at the University of Michigan during 
18S4-85, and 1SS7-SS, and assistant librarian 
during 1SSS-S9. In the latter year he became 
a member of the literary faculty, in which he has 
held the following positions: instructor in English 
(1889-90), assistant professor of rhetoric (1890-9G), 
junior professor of rhetoric (1S8G-1901), professor of 
rhetoric from 1901 to the present time, and now 
head of the department. During 1S97-1900 he was 
university editor and issued the “University News 
Letter.” Among his publications are: “Songs of 
the Yc11ow t and Blue” (with Profcsssors Gayley and 
Stanley), (1888), “Aesthetics, Its Problems and 
Literature” (1890), “Principles of Style” (1890), 
editions of Lewes's “Principles of Success in Litera¬ 
ture” (1891), of Spencer's “Philosophy of Style” 
(1S91), of De Quineev's “Essays on Style, Rhetoric 
and Language” (1S93), of Johnson's “Rasselas” 
(1894), of Webster's “First Bunker Hill Oration” 
(1S97), of Washington's “Farewell Address” (1905), 
and “Memorable Passages of the Bible” (1905). 
He is also joint author of “A Guide to the Literature 
of Aesthetics” (1890), “An Introduction to the 
Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism” 
(1899), “ Paragraph-Writing” (1893), “Composition- 
Rhetoric” (1897), “Elementary English Compo¬ 
sition” (1900), “Composition-Literature” (1902), 
“The Teaching of English” (1903), “A Brief Eng¬ 
lish Grammar” (1905), “Lessons in English, Books 
I and II” (1905), and to the New International 


Cyclopedia he contributed the articles “Rhetoric” 
and “ Figures of Rhetoric.” Most of his text-books 
have gone through several editions. He is also the 
founder and editor of a series of monographs en¬ 
titled “Contributions to Rhetorical Theory.” His 
principal aims as educator and investigator have 
been to improve the teaching of English composi¬ 
tion in schools and colleges and to establish a 
scientific foundation for the advanced study of 
rhetoric. He was among the earliest to have 
special courses for the training of teachers of 
English composition and the first to introduce 
rhetoric as a graduate study. lie is a member of 
the Modern Language Association of America (its 
president in 1907) and a contributor to its publica¬ 
tions, and writes frequently for educational and 
philological journals. lie is also a member of the 
English Association (of Great Britain). Prof. Scott 
was married Sept. 27, 1887, to Isadore, daughter 
of B. M. Thompson of Saginaw. 

VOORHEES, Foster MacGowan, thirty-fourth 
governor of New Jersey (1898-1901), was born at 
(Hinton, N. J., Nov. 5, 185G, son of Nathaniel 
Whitaker and Naomi (Leigh) Voorhees. Ilis de¬ 
scent is traced from Steven Corte Van Vorhees, his 
son Lucas Stevense; his son Mimic Lueasse, who 
married Sannafji Stryker; their son Garret, who 

married Nceltjc -; and their son Garret, 

who married Sarah Whitaker and who was the grand¬ 
father of the subject of this sketch. Mr. Voorhees 
attended private schools, and was graduated at 
Rutgers College in 1S7G, receiving the degrees of 
M.A. in 1879, and LL.l). in 1898. He also received 
the LL.D. degree from Princeton University in 1902. 
lie was admitted to the New Jersey bar in 1880 and 
has resided and practiced in Elizabeth since. For 
several years he was a member of the Elizabeth 
board of education, and during 1888-90 was a 
member of the state legislature. He was state 
senator from 1S94 until 1898, and served as president 
of the senate during the last year. Upon the 
resignation of Gov. Griggs in 1S98 to become 
attorney-general in McKinley's cabinet, Mr. Voor¬ 
hees became acting governor, and completed the 
term of four years. After the expiration of his 
term of office lie entered upon the active practice 
of his profession and has been associated with many 
of the financial and business enterprises of Elizabeth. 
He has been president of various home clubs, and is 
a member of several clubs of 
New York city. He is un¬ 
married. 

TURNER, Thomas Mor¬ 
gan, merchant, was born in 
Chicago, 111, Sept. 2S, 1856, 
son of John Spencer and Cor¬ 
nelia (Eddy) Turner, grand¬ 
son of John McCloud Turner, 
great-grandson of John Turn¬ 
er, Jr., and great-great-grand¬ 
son of John Turner, the first 
of the family in America. He 
was educated in the Poly¬ 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, 
and entered Harvard College, 
but left before graduating to 
begin his business career. He 
began as a clerk under his 
father, and after mastering all 
the details of the business became more closely asso¬ 
ciated with his father’s work, and in 18S0 was ad¬ 
mitted to the firm as a partner. In 1897 the busi¬ 
ness was incorporated as the J. Spencer Turner Co., 
with Thomas Morgan Turner as president; E. A. 
Brinkerlioof, vice-president; H. H. Lehman, treas- 
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urer; and W. II. Evans, secretary. In 1005, upon 
the death of Mr. Turner’s father, a controlling in¬ 
terest of the eoinpany was sold to the Consolidated 
Cotton Duck Co., but it is still operated indepen¬ 
dently under the same previous management. Mr. 
Turner is also president of the Tallahassee & Mont¬ 
gomery railway and the Greenwoods Cotton Co. of 
New Hartford, Conn. lie is a member of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, the Union League Club 
of New York, and the Atlantic Yacht Club. He was 
twiee married: first to Emily Thorp, daughter of A. 
S. Barnes of Brooklyn, N. Y., who bore him two 
sons, II. M. and Spencer Turner, and second to Maud 
May, by whom he has one son, Thomas Morgan 
Turner, Jr. 

CLARK, Charles Heber (“Max Adeler”), 

author, was born at Berlin, Worcester eo., Md., 
July II, 1841, son of Rev. William J. and Anna- 
belta Harlan (McCullough) Clark, and descendant 
of Thomas Clark, who emigrated from Scotland and 
settled in New Jersey in 1092. He was educated at 
Georgetown, 1>. C. In 1867 he began journalistic 
work on the Philadelphia “Evening Bulletin” of 
which he later became one of the editors and pro¬ 
prietors. In 1874 he published his first book, “Out 
of the Burly-Burly.” using the name of “Max 
Adeler” because as he was engaged in serious work 
he preferred not to be identified with a volume of 
nearly pure humor. This disguise was unavailing, 
however, for the book made such a hit that about 
1,000,000 copies were sold ami the curiosity of the 
publie soon penetrated the author’s disguise. Mr. 
Clark has been an editorial writer upon tariff ques¬ 
tions for the Philadelphia''North American,” and 
for ten years has edited the journal of the Manu¬ 
facturers’ Club of Philadelphia, whieh he served as 
seerctary. He is widely known as a writer upon 
economic questions and is an influential advoeate 
of tariff-protection. Among his other books of 
fiction are: “Captain Bluitt,” (1900) “In Happy 
Hollow” (1902), and “The Quakeress” (1905). 
Mr. Clark has lived for many years at Conshohoeken 
in the Sehuylkill valley, and is director of a 
chemical company there. lie was twice married, in 
1871, to Clara, daughter of Lewis A. Lukens, and 
in 1897, to Elizabeth K. Clark, and has three sons 
and two daughters. 



WHEELER, Albert Gallatin, capitalist, was 
born in New York city, April 27, 1854, son of 
Bethuel Church and Julia 
Catherine (Lawrence) Wheeler, 
and a descendant of Ephraim 
Wheeler, a native of England, 
who settled in Plymouth, Mass., 
in 1035. On the maternal side 
he is descended from the fa¬ 
mous Lawrence family of Long 
Island, founded by William 
Lawrence, who settled at 
Flushing in 1645. Albert G. 
Wheeler was educated in the 
public schools of New York 
city. He began his business 
career as a commission mer¬ 
chant, and at the early age of 
eighteen years had acquired 
a large business interest in 
shipping between Hudson river 
tZ&Kd/f# ports and New York city. He 

was shrewd far beyond his 
years in business affairs, and investing some of 
his earnings in New Y'ork street railways he 
acquired a knowledge of publie utilities and of 
the transportation business which started him in a 
earcer of development of large enterprises During 
the next deeade through his energies the promoters 


of the American Union, Mutual Union and Balti¬ 
more and Ohio telegraph companies were enabled 
to overcome many obstacles. The years 1887-97 
were devoted to securing through legislation the 
commercial suecess of the air brake, car coupler, the 
Pint sell light, and the underground electric street 
railway systems, the latter’s sueeess in New York 
city and Washington being due largely to his 
personal efforts. Meanwhile Mr. Wheeler’s busi¬ 
ness had taken him to Chicago, and having made 
himself familiar with the problem of handling 
freight in that city, he conceived of a scheme for 
solving the difficulty which when put into practice 
resulted in one of the most important engineering 
feats ever attempted in the United States. His 
idea was nothing less than a complete network of 
underground tunnels ramifying into every part of 
the business section, and affording direet communi¬ 
cation between the shipping 'departments of the 
great mercantile houses and the freight yards of the 
different railroad companies. His first step in this 
gigantie enterprise was to seeure a franchise from 
the eity, and organizing a company known as the 
Illinois Telephone and Telegraph Co., rights were 
seeured from the city to establish a system of 
“sounds, signals and intelligence by electricity or 
otherwise,” with permission to lay eonduits under 
all the streets and alleys and even under the Chicago 
river and its branches. The word “ intelligence” 
in the franchise was interpreted as meaning mail 
matter and newspapers, and conduits which should 
be made large enough to hold cars for the trans¬ 
mission of such mail matter and newspapers would 
also be large enough to handle merchandise, which 
should be loaded and unloaded inside the private 
buildings. Contrary to the opinion of all trans¬ 
portation experts, Mr. Wheeler contended that the 
ears in these eonduits should be small enough to 
enter all buildings and be raised by elevators to 
any floor without the necessity of adding to the 
strength of such buildings as they then existed, thus 
avoiding any subsequent expense to the owners or 
proprietors, and of such a size, moreover, as would 
permit them to enter the door of an ordinary freight 
car. Tliis car also should be large enough to take 
any size package a railroad could receive as freight 
through the freight ear doors. He also contended 
that there was no need to have the eonduits any 
larger than would accommodate this small-sized 
ear, maintaining that the volume of business de¬ 
pended on keeping the cars moving and not on 
their size. He resolutely refused to yield a point, 
and after the work was completed and the system 
put in operation in accordance with his ideas, he 
was acknowledged to be in the right. Subsequently 
additional grants were obtained from the city of 
Chicago, authorizing the carrying of freight and 
merchandise, and legalizing the tunnels themselves, 
and a new eompany was formed called the Illinois 
Tunnel Co , capitalized at 830,000,000, to take over 
all the rights and property of the Illinois Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. During the process of construc¬ 
tion this eoinpany was taken over by the Chicago 
Subway Co., capitalized at 850,000,000, and the 
plans were enlarged so as to ineludc the construction 
of sixty miles of tunnels. The engineering work was 
in charge of George W. Jackson, who was ehief 
engineer and general manager, and the work was 
completed and the system put in operation in 
September, 1908. The preliminary franchise hav¬ 
ing granted the right to establish a system of 
“sounds and signals,” Mr. Wheeler now directed 
his energies to a plan for carrying it out. He be¬ 
came interested in an automatic telephone device 
which insured absolute privacy in the conversation 
and whieh did away with all manual operators. 
The Automatic, Eleetri’e Co. was incorporated in 
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1901 with a capital of So,000,000 to manufacture 
and install these automatic secret service devices. 
Since its incorporation this automatic system has 
been installed and is in successful operation in over 
one hundred cities in the United States. Mr. 
Wheeler was married Feb. 12, 1873, to lassie 
Gould, daughter of William II. Taylor of New York 
city, and has one daughter, Cassic Gould, wife of 
Edwin W. Gearhart of Scranton, Pa., and one son, 
Albert Gallatin Wheeler, Jr. 

JACKSON, George Washington, engineer, was 
born in Chicago, Ill., July 21, 1861, son of Thomas 
and Alice Jackson. lie was educated in the 
Chicago public schools and at Oxford, England. 
In 1883 he began the practice of his profession in 
Chicago. Ten years later he was appointed con¬ 
sulting engineer for the city of Chicago in its 
study of the traction problem, and he was given 
the contract for the construction of a freight sub¬ 
way system, which has been pronounced one of 
the greatest engineering feats in the country. 
These tunnels were built to take care of the enor¬ 
mous freight traffic that had been a problem of the 
Chicago authorities for some time. In a district of 
the eity a mile and a half square are thirty-eight 
railway stations, and nearly 200,000 tons of freight 
are moved to and from them daily. Previously 
this caused great congestion in the streets, until 
Mr. Jackson found a way to construct a series of 
tunnels made of concrete. At the same time it 
was planned to have spur tracks connect with the 
basements of the leading warehouses and stores in 
the city, and provisions were made for carrying 
coal to the large buildings and removing ashes 
therefrom and handling the United States mail. 
The tunnels of this system are enclosed in a con¬ 
crete shell fourteen inches thick at the bottom and 
fourteen inches thick at the sides, which curve to 
the center overhead in the shape of a parabola. 
The dimensions are twelve feet nine inches high 
and fourteen feet wide for the trunk lines, seven 
feet six inches high by six feet wide for the branch 
lines. The work occupied a period of four years, 
and the tunnel was opened for traffic in August, 
1905. Mr. Jackson has always been an advocate 
of the use of concrete. He is probably the leading 
authority on cement constructions in the United 
States, and the labyrinth of catacombs under the 
busy streets of Chicago will stand for many years as 
a monument to his genius and ability. He w r as 
consulting engineer for the city of Chicago in its 
study of the traction problem, and was the hydrau¬ 
lic engineer for the Chicago high pressure water 
commission. lie is the inventor and owner of 
patents on interlocking steel sheeting, and is presi¬ 
dent of the Interlocking Steel Sheeting Co. Among 
the more important works undertaken by him are 
the following; Section No. 3 of the Southwest 
land and lake tunnel; Blue Island avenue land 
tunnel; 28,350 feet of eight-foot tunnel for the 
department of public works, Chicago; the Dear¬ 
born street bridge for the sanitary district of 
Chicago; the water pipe tunnel, Chicago river, 
at Diversey boulevard, for the department of public 
works, Chicago; the Strickler tunnel, through Pike’s 
Peak, 6,042 feet long; the Randolph street bridge, 
for the eity of Chicago; the F’olk street water tunnel, 
Chicago, length, 6,290 feet; the Wentworth avenue 
drainage system, Chicago, five to eleven feet in 
diameter, length 36,660 feet, average cut 33 feet; 
the foundation of the Halsted street bridge, Chicago ; 
a fourteen-foot conduit, Reading Pa., length, 12,000 
feet; fifty-five miles of subway, Illinois Tunnel Co., 
Chicago; Sacramento avenue subway, Chicago; 
tunnel under river. La Salle street, Chicago Tele¬ 
phone Company, Chicago; foundation, Common¬ 


wealth Electric Co., Chicago; fifteen-foot storm¬ 
water conduit, Muscatine, la., length, 4,000 feet; 
Loomis street and Harrison street bridges, Chicago ; 
electric light conduit system, South park board, 
Chicago; 91,000 feet of pneumatic tube system, 
Associated and City Press of Chicago; conduits 
for the Chicago Telephone Co., Western Union Tele¬ 
graph Co., Postal Telegraph Co., Chicago Edison Co., 
Central Union Telegraph Co., Columbus, O.; 
the Twenty-second street bridge, Chicago; North 
pier for the U. S. government, Chicago; electric 
light conduit system, West park board, Chicago; 
North avenue bridge, city 
of Chicago; Eighteenth 
street bridge, city of 
Chicago; pile protection, 

Rogers* Park street ends, 

Chicago; raising and re¬ 
constructing foundation 
under part of Marshall 
Field's wholesale build¬ 
ing, Chicago; Torrence 
avenue bridge over Calu¬ 
met river, Chicago; tem¬ 
porary swing bridge over 
Chicago river at North 
avenue, Chicago; steel 
sheeting, Chicago avenue 
pumping station, Chicago ; 
conduits for the Central 
Union Telephone Co., In¬ 
dianapolis, Ind.; sixty 
miles drainage system, 

Chicago; forty-six miles 
track trolley and drainage 
system, Chicago Subway 
Co.; two miles canal feeder for the IllinoLs- 
Mississippi canal, U. S. government; tunnel under 
river at Quarry street, Chicago Edison Co., and the 
Belmont avenue drainage system, Chicago. He is a 
Shriller, Knight Templar, Thirty-second degree 
Mason, an Elk, a member of the South Shore 
Country Club, Chicago Athletic Club, Illinois 
Athletic Club, Chicago Automobile Club, Press 
Club of Chicago, Academy of Sciences, Chicago 
Technical Club, and Western Society of Engineers. 
He was married in 1SS3 to Rose Theresa Casey, 
and has one daughter, Rose, and one son, Thomas 
Jackson. 

AILSHIE, James Franklin, jurist, was bom 
in Green county, Tcnn., June 19, IS68, son of 
George W. and Martha (Knight) Ailshie. His 
grandfather, Stephen Ailshie, was “ conscripted ” 
during the civil war and held as a prisoner at 
Vicksburg until the capture of that stronghold. 
His father also fought in that war, in the union 
ranks. As a lad James Ailshie worked on the home 
farm and attended the public schools. He after¬ 
wards studied at Mosheim (Tenn.) College and 
Carson College, Mossy Creek, Tenn., until nineteen 
years of age, when he moved West and became a 
public school teacher. Choosing law as his pro¬ 
fession he took a college course at Willamette 
University, Salem, Ore., and was graduated with 
the degrees of LL.B. and Ph.B. in 1891. The same 
year he was admitted to the Oregon bar but began 
his practice in Idaho, where he was successful from 
the start. In the following year he was admitted 
to the supreme court. During 1893-95 he was a 
regent of the State University, and for nearly 
thirteen years was active in his profession, being 
engaged in a great number and variety of cases — 
some of vast importance. His chief reputation was 
gained in defending criminal cases, in which he had 
an extended experience and unusual success. In 
January, 1903, Mr. Ailshie became associate justice 
of the supreme court of Idaho, and since 1907 he has 
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been chief justice. In this capacity he has written 
opinions in cases involving questions in all branches 
of civil law and has dealt with the criminal law from 
the most trivial misdemeanor to capital cases. The 
one perhaps attracting the widest attention was the 
ease of the state vs. Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone. 
When these parties were returned to the state of 
Idaho from the state of Colorado they applied to the 
supreme court of Idaho for a writ of habeus corpus, 
based upon various grounds among which was the 
ground that they were, first, not refugees from 
justice and, second, that they had been kidnapped 
from the state of Colorado by Idaho officials. 
Judge Ailshie’s opinion w r as subsequently affirmed 
by the supreme court of the United States. He 
was also joint author and compiler w ith Assist.. 
A tty.-Gen. Edwin Snow', of the “Idaho Digest, ” 
dealing w ith the decisions of the supreme court of 
the state. Ilis ability to see the sunshine of life 
has made Judge Ailshie’s court decisions almost 
classics of their kind; his eloquence, honesty and 
fearlessness have won the confidence of the bar, and 
the whole people. For a time he had the distinction 
of being the youngest chief justice of any bar in the 
United States. lie is a stockholder and the presi¬ 
dent of the Orangeville (Idaho) Electric Light and 
Power Co., and a stockholder and director of the 
First National Bank of Orangeville. In 1909 
Willamette University conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D. He was married June 19, 1S94, 
to Lucia, daughter of Rev. J. B. Bundren of Jefferson 
City, Tenn., and has four children. 

SHARRETTS, Thaddeus Stevens, public of¬ 
ficial, was bom Montgomery eounty, Md , Nov. 
11, 1850, son of John Frederick and Martha Ann 
Elizabeth (Brcreton) Sharretts, and grandson of 
Frederick Sharretts, a captain in the war of 1812. 
His father (1 SI5-98), at the age of eighteen be¬ 
came the manager of Thaddeus Stevens’s Caledonia 
Iron Works in Pennsylvania, then the largest 
iron works in the United States. He held this 
position until Pres. Harrison induced him to enter 
the service of the government, and later became the 
proprietor of the “ Baltimore 
Patriot.” lie w r as a personal 
friend of the leading men of 
his time and for a number of 
years was a director of the 
'Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 
Thaddeus S. Sharretts was 
educated at St. Timothy Hall 
College and w r as graduated 
at George Washington (then 
Columbian) University in 
1874, and was admitted to the 
bar in Maryland. He held a 
position in a wholesale grocery 
establishment in Baltimore 
until eighteen, when he was 
appointed U. S. appraiser at 
the port of Baltimore. He 
showed such executive capa¬ 
city in that office that when 
the board of U. S. general appraisers w r as established, 
he was appointed a member of that body, anil still 
holds the position. In 1902 Pres. Roosevelt sent him 
to China with extraordinary powers to assist in pre¬ 
paring a tariff for China in connection with the 
other nations to which indemnity was due for dam¬ 
ages inflicted during the Boxer outbreak. Upon 
arriving at Shanghai he was informed by the resilient 
commissioner for Great Britain that England w ould 
not consent to the United States participating in 
the preparation of the Chinese tariff, adding that 
the proposed tariff had already been framed by 
experts in England and was then on its way to 
Shanghai for ratification. Mr. Sharretts replied 



that he was commissioned by the president of the 
United States to assist in preparing a tariff for China, 
and that he would either do so in conjunction with 
the other powers or he would prepare such a meas¬ 
ure by himself and file it with the Chinese govern¬ 
ment' The matter having been referred to London, 
Great Britain consented to recognise the American 
representative, and furthermore to accept America’s 
proposal that an international congress prepare such 
a tariff. When the foreign representatives had as¬ 
sembled the German, French and Japanese commis¬ 
sioners requested Mr. Sharretts to prepare a tentative 
schedule for discussion, and the measure thus drafted 
by him with but few r unimportant changes was the 
one finally adopted and afterw-ard ratified by China. 
Before returning home a delegation of tradesmen 
from Shanghai, Tien-Tsin, Peking and other Chinese 
cities petitioned Mr. Sharretts to prevent if possible 
the ratification of an impending treaty between 
China and Great Britain under the terms of w'hich 
12J to 15 per cent, additional duty w as to be imposed 
on American cotton and other American goods 
shipped to Manchuria and the north of China. 
With all the dignity to be commanded by the use 
of one of the naval vessels of the Asiatic fleet, he 
was conveyed in the United States monitor Monterey 
(>00 miles up the Yangste river to Nanking, and 
accompanied by Capt. Drake and a detachment of 
Chinese infantry and eavalry visited the Chinese 
viceroy, with whom he lodged a vigorous protest 
against China’s ratification of any treaty w ith Great 
Britain which imposed additional taxation on Am¬ 
erican goods before the consent of the United States 
had been given. After consulting his cabinet the 
viceroy replied: “Your Excellency can tell the pres¬ 
ident of the United States that I had already ap¬ 
proved and fonvarded the treaty with England to 
to Peking for ratification, but within the last ten 
minutes I have telegraphed withdrawing my ap¬ 
proval. You can tell him that China will never 
Knowingly impose a discriminating duty on Ameri¬ 
can products nor commit any other act that is un¬ 
friendly to 1)is great country,” and true to his 
promise the objectionable part of the treaty never 
became operative. Mr. Sharretts was married at 
Mount Washington, Mil., July 1, 1875, to Mary 
Ellen, daughter of John Kelly, of Virginia. They 
have nine children. 

HIGGINS, James Henry, forty-sixth governor 
of Rhode Island, was bom at Lincoln, It. 1., Jan. 22, 

1870, son of Thomas F. and Elizabeth Ann (Mather) 
Higgins, and grandson of James Higgins, w’ho came 
from Ireland between 1845-50 and settled in Paw¬ 
tucket, R. I. lie was educated at the Pawtucket high 
school, and was graduated at Brown University in 
1898, after which he studied law at the Georgetown 
University Law' School, Washington, D. C., receiving 
the degree of LL.D. in 1900. At once he com¬ 
menced the practice of his profession in Pawtucket. 
Two years later was elected a Democratic member 
of the Rhode Island house of representatives, and 
during 1903-00 w r as mayor of Pawtucket. The 
administration of this office met wfith general ap¬ 
proval and disclosed sueh abilities as an executive 
that in 1900 he was elected governor of Rhode Island, 
and was reelected in 1907. His election w'as largely 
due to his fieree attack on Gen. Charles R. Brayton, 
High Sheriff of Providence county, and known as 
“the blind boss of Rhode Island.” Gov. Higgins 
was director of the Pawtucket Foundry Co., a mem¬ 
ber of the American Bar and Rhode Island Bar 
Associations, and a member of the Hope and the 
University clubs of Providence, the Blackstone club, 
Pawtucket Lodge of B. P. O. Elks, Modern M ood- 
men of America, and Ancient Order of Hibernians. 
He w’as married Nov. 17 to Ellen F. Maguire, of 
Paw’tucket, It. I. 
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TAFT, William Howard, twenty-seventh presi¬ 
dent of the United States, was bom in Cincinnati, 
O., Sept. 15, 1857, son of Alphonso and Louise M. 
(Torrey) Taft. His ancestors were originally from 
England. Ilis father (q.v.) was a distinguished 
lawyer and statesman of Cincinnati, a jurist, sec¬ 
retary of war and attorney-general under Pres. 
Grant, and United States minister to Austria under 
Pres. Arthur. The son, \Y illiain II. Taft, was a 
elever student from early childhood. Passing 
through the Cincinnati high school, he matriculated 
at Yale College at the age of seventeen, and was 
graduated in 1878 as salutatorian and class orator, 
standing second in a class of 121. In college he was 
ail expert football and baseball player and a good 
wrestler and boxer, and he is still fond of outdoor 
sports, especially golf. lie was the most powerful 
man in his class, but the steady opposition of his 
father kept him out of the regular football, baseball 
and other teams of the college, lie then took a 
special course in law at the Cincinnati College of 
Law, where he received the degree of LL.B. in 1880, 
winning half of the highest prize, and was admitted 
to the bar in the same year. Instead of opening 
a law office, lie became law' and court reporter on 
his brother’s paper, the Cincinnati “Times-Star,” 
anti later with increased compensation on the 
Cincinnati “Commercial,” which gave to him a 
rapid familiarity with all forms of practice in a large 
city. Being a diligent and careful worker and 
popular with all classes, he was made assistant 
prosecuting attorney of Hamilton county in 1881, 
and the sturdy and persistent character of his 
methods in prosecuting the felonies of a large river 
city attracted universal attention. In March, 1882, 
he went to Washington to consult with Pres. Arthur 
concerning a diplomatic station for his father, and 
there unexpectedly received the appointment of 
collector of internal revenue. Although he mas¬ 
tered the details of the domestic customs business, 
he did not like the office — there was no law in it - 
so in January, 1SS3, he resigned and formed a law 
partnership with Maj. II. P. Lloyd, a former partner 
of his father’s. The culmination of a long series of 
gross miscarriages of justice in Cincinnati so aroused 
public indignation that in March, 1884, the jail was 
mobbed and the court-house burned. The general 
corruption of the channels of justice was attributed 
to T. C. Campbell, against whom the bar associa¬ 
tion preferred charges and Taft prepared the case 
for trial. His fearlessness and thoroughness were 
such that, though formally convicting hun upon one 
charge only, he drove Campbell from practice and 
the city. This removal of Campbell gave to the 
judicial system of Cincinnati such purging that the 
beneficial effects of it are felt to this day. During 
1885-80, while maintaining his general practice, he 
assumed the duties of assistant county solicitor, 
which gave to him an intimate knowledge of the 
details of practical municipal administration. In 
March, 1887, at the age of thirty, he was placed upon 
the bench of the superior court of the state by Gov. 
John B. Foraker, and in the following spring, having 
received the regular Republican nomination to suc¬ 
ceed himself, he was elected over William Disney by 
a vote of 21,025 to 14,844. In 1S90 Pres. Harrison 
was looking for a “big and fearless man” to be 
solicitor-general of the United States. Congressman 
Benjamin Butterworth advised him that there was 
such a man in Cincinnati — Judge Taft, and Taft 
received the appointment. The solicitor-general 
takes the place of the attorney-general in case of the 
absence or disability of the latter; he has charge of 
the business of the government before the United 
States supreme court; prepares opinions for the 
president and the heads of departments, and gener¬ 
ally represents the government before state and 


other courts everywhere. In this office Mr. Taft’s 
sendees were of the highest value. He was con¬ 
nected with the noted Behring’s sea cases (in re 
Cooper, 138 U. S. 404; 143 U. S. 472); the Quorum 
ease (U. S. vs. Baffin, 144 U. S.), and the tariff aet 
eases (Field vs. Clark, 143 U. S. 049) . In the tariff 
cases he appeared for a month before a jury ill the 
lower court, a very unusual proceeding for the 
solicitor-general, and showed lmnself to be master 
of the intricacies of the tariff, and as the government 
had been defeated in previous trials, his victory, 
which brough millions of revenue to the government, 
was the more notable. Mr. 

Taft’s management of the office 
of solicitor-general was such 
that when an act was passed 
creating the federal circuit 
courts of appeals, with a new 
judge in each circuit, Pres. 

Harrison appointed him to the 
bench of the sixth circuit, com¬ 
prising the nine federal dis¬ 
tricts in Ohio, Michigan, Ken¬ 
tucky and Tennessee (March, 

1892). Ilis labors in this ca¬ 
pacity were more congenial to 
him than those of any portion 
of his career. It fell to his 
lot to decide a number of cases 
pertaining to corporations and 
regarding the rights of labor, in 
which lie blazed in advance the 
trail that all courts in the end 
must follow, his decisions now 
being regarded as an elemental portion of American 
jurisprudence. In the case of Moore vs. Bricklayers’ 
Union of Cincinnati, he held that a boycott against 
a third party to compel him to cease business 
relations with another because that other party was 
uiiiler boycott by the unions was unlawful — a 
“malicious combination,” and that decision was 
affirmed by the supreme court and is now the 
accepted theory in all courts. An equally important 
case was that in which, in April, 1893, he issued a 
mandatory writ to compel P. M. Arthur, chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, to withdraw 
his order to engineers of other roads to refuse to 
handle interstate business from the Toledo & Ann 
Arbor railroad so long as the pending strike of the 
engineers on that road should remain unsettled. 
The engineers of connecting roads were not on strike 
and had no grievance against their employers. 
Their actions, therefore, became a conspiracy and 
were punishable as such. When Judge Taft’s writ 
came before the court it was sustained anil made 
permanent, and all courts now, in similar cases, 
follow the rule thus laid down (54 Fed. ltep. 730). 
It was this case and the resulting practice every¬ 
where based thereon which gave rise to the cam¬ 
paign expression “government by injunction.’* 
The so-called Phelan case (62 Fed. Rep. 803) was 
one for contempt. The American Railway Union 
was carrying on a strike on alt railroads which used 
Pullman cars for the purpose of compelling the dis¬ 
continuance of such use, the union having on hand an 
unsettled strike against the Pullman company. 
Phelan, an officer of the union, defied the order of 
Judge Taft restraining a strike on the Cincinnati 
Southern road, which was being opera ted by his 
receiver, and was attached for anil convicted of 
contempt. In this case Judge Taft took a more 
advanced position as to the rights of organized labor 
than had ever before been enunciated by any court. 
He said: “The employes of the receiver had a right 
to organize into or join a labor union. It is a benefit 
to them and to the public that laborers unite for 
their common interests and for lawful purposes. 
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They have labor to sell. If they stand together 
they are often able, all of them, to obtain better 
prices for their labor than when dealing singly with 
rich employers, because the necessities of a single 
employ^ may compel him to accept any price that 
is offered. The accumulation of a fund for those 
who feel that the wages offered are below the legiti¬ 
mate market value of such labor is desirable. They 
have the right to appoint officers who may advise 
them as to the course to be taken. They have a 
right to unite with other unions. They have a right 
to appoint any one who may, on pain of expulsion 
from the union, order them peaceably to leave 
employment because the terms of the employment 
are unsatisfactory.” On this strong statement an 
injunction to prevent the employes of the Wabash 
railroad from striking to secure an advance of wages 
was dissolved. It legalized the strike. In his 
Cooper Union speech delivered in New York city 
on Jan. 10, 1908 on ‘'Labor and Capital,” a work¬ 
ingman in the audience ealled out: “Why should 
not a blacklisted laborer as well as a boycotted 
capitalist have an injunction?” Judge Taft in¬ 
stantly rejoined: “He should, and if I were on the 
bench I would issue it mighty quick.” He then 

i >roceeded: “ The labor union has eome to stay, 
f the employer would consult his own interest he 
must admit this and act on it. He cannot decline 
to recognize labor unions as the controlling influence 
in the labor market. The time has passed when the 
managers of great industrial corporations can suc¬ 
cessfully maintain the attitude of declining to deal 
with labor unions and insisting that they will deal 
with their own men only as individuals.” While on 
the bench Judge Taft lent his efforts to establishing 
the valuable law library of the United States circuit 
court of appeals at Cincinnati, and also to consoli¬ 
dating the Cincinnati Law School with the Univer¬ 
sity of Cincinnati. After the consolidation xvaseffect- 
ed he became professor of the law of real property 
and dean of the law school, positions he held until he 
went to the Philippine islands. In March, 1900, a 
military commission was appointed by Pres. Mc¬ 
Kinley, as commander-in-chief, to bring order out 
of chaos in the Philippines, and Mr. Taft resigned 
from the federal bench to accept the chairmanship 
of the commission. As soon as congress could 
formulate the necessary legislation for a provisional 
government, Mr. Taft was appointed the first civil 
overnor of the Philippine archipelago. 11 e selected 
uly 4, 1901, the natal day of the American re¬ 
public, for his inaugural and addressed the Filipinos 
as “ My Fellow-Countrymen.” “ I am your friend,” 
he told them, “1 have come to bring justice and 
freedom for you on behalf of a great nation. Trust 
me, help me, and you will find I am a man of my 
word.” The United States government had had 
some experience in the past with provisional and 
military governments in reconstructing the southern 
states after the civil war, but that was a simple 
task compared to the problem that confronted Mr. 
Taft. In the South a mere order restored courts, 
opened ports of entry, resumed the postal and 
customs services and rehabilitated everything else 
save equal participation in the suffrage in a common 
English-speaking and enlightened brotherhood. In 
the Philippines the church and the state had been 
amalgamated; republican or self-government was 
unknown; land titles and land registration were 
unknown; the lands were unsurveyed; free educa¬ 
tion was unknown; trial by jury was unknown; 
modern forms and methods of civilization were 
unknown; deliberative bodies were unknown; even 
the English language was unknown, and there were 
everywhere the poverty, distress, ladronism and 
chaos which always follow insurrection and pesti¬ 
lence in a tropical country, and above all the mass of 


the Filipinos were either primitive or savage. Thus 
Mr. Taft was compelled to begin at the bottom and 
to create the materials with which to lay the founda¬ 
tion for that beginning, for in the entire archipelago 
there was not a single body of trained administrative 
officers. In the position *of president of the Philip¬ 
pine commission and- governor of the Philippine 
islands he served four years, suppressing insurrec¬ 
tion anti brigandage, establishing postoffices, postal 
savings banks and other banks, bringing in teachers 
and establishing schools, granting franchises and 
promoting internal business and trade, formulating 
tariffs and carrying forward public improvements,— 
especially waterworks and sewerage for Manila and 
important work in the harbors of Manila, Cebu and 
Iloilo, — preparing civil and criminal eodesand estab¬ 
lishing courts and systems of administrating justiee, 
laying the foundation for local self-government in 
the provinces, building roads, and eliminating 
destructive plagues from the herds, preparing 
suffrage law’s and teaching the people how to comply 
with them, adjusting the vexatious friars’ land 
problem, and finally preparing the way for an elec¬ 
tive Filipino national assembly. The assembly w r as 
not eliosen until after he became secretary of w’ar, 
but he traveled all the w r ay from Washington to 
Manila to inaugurate by a comprehensive formal 
address its first meeting on Oct. 16, 1907. When 
he finished his work in the Philippines over 600,000 
children were learning English in the public schools; 
1,000 miles of railway had been contracted for; 
more than 1,000 Filipinos w ere patrons of the postal 
savings bank; rural free delivery was being in¬ 
augurated ; a gold standard currency had been 
established, and much had been done for the benefit 
of agriculture and stock-raising and stamping out 
contagious and infectious diseases. The disposition 
of the friars’ land question was one of the most 
difficult of his tasks, and the effectual and satisfac¬ 
tory way he solved the problem is an indication of 
his capacity for accomplishing things and his calibre 
as a diplomat. The so-called friars were Roman 
Catholic monks, consisting of four orders (Fran¬ 
ciscans, Augustinians, Dominicans and Recollects), 
who as the police officers of Spain had administered 
local affairs for tw r o centuries or more, and were 
intensely disliked. They owned over 425,000 acres 
of the best lands in the islands, leased to 65,000 
tenants. The universal hatred which the people 
hail conceived for these friars led to the wide insur¬ 
rection with w’hich Spain was struggling when the 
Philippines fell to the possession of the United 
States, and also to a complete cessation of rent- 
paying by tenants on the friar lands. Furthermore, 
non-payment of rents on friar lands engendered a 
disposition in the tenants of other lands to resist 
paying rents; the Filipino junta declared all Spanish 
titles forfeited, and demoralization and unrest were 
becoming general. Many priests had been mas¬ 
sacred and hundreds cast into prison. Mr. Taft 
liberated the imprisoned priests, but could not 
enforce the collection of rents. Seeing that friar 
ownership and administration must be eliminated, 
he did what had nev er been done before; he went 
to Rome and effected a satisfactory settlement by 
personal negotiation with the Pope and his cardinals. 
He then asked congress for power to issue $7,000,000 
in bonds for the purchase of the friars’ lands, and 
they w’ere sold to the tenants who occupied them 
on long-time and easy terms. Through his inter¬ 
view with the Pope, he also secured the removal of 
the hated Spanish priests and the substitution of 
other priests — many from the United States—under 
an American bishop, and tranquillity has since been 
unbroken, for the Filipinos love their church. 
Nothing in Mr. Taft's varied career exceeds in 
delicate diplomacy or valuable, results his dis- 
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lodgment of the monks on tenns satisfactory to all 
concerned. Reports of dissatisfaction amongst the 
natives and hatred for American rule having been 
persistently circulated in the United States in 1905, 
Sec. Taft conducted a considerable party of U. S. 
senators and representatives to the Philippines anil 
thus disclosed to them the conditions as they 
actually existed. In his third lecture, entitled 
“Colonial Administration,” in the Yale series (1900) 
on “ Four Aspects of Civic Duty,” Mr. Taft showed 
that American merchants and business men, aided 
somewhat by the prejudice of the soldiery, were 
more blainable than the Filipinos for whatever 
antagonism had been aroused between the races and 
thus rendered the pacification of the islands more 
difficult, lie also declared that there could be no 
hope of really successful government in the islands 
without a period of material prosperity. “ One must 
feed a man’s belly,” he said, “before developing his 
mind or giving him political rights.” The prosperity 
which he said was required would “be greatly aided 
by establishing free trade between the United States 
and the islands—a thing that will come ultimately, 

I am confident.” Later, however, he was compelled 
to accept a compromise as to sugar, tobacco and 
other articles. In this lecture he declared that the 
policy of the United States must be the Philippines 
for tlie Filipinos; that the English colonial policy 
was “one of enlightened selfishness” and that “our 
policy is far more advanced than that of Lord 
Cromer’s (in Egypt) or of England’s anywliere. It 
may be that it is too far advanced; that it is doomed 
to failure; but at any rate it is an experiment that 
it is wise for us to make. We can afford to make it, 
and if it be a failure we can afford to accept the 
responsibility.” When in May, 1904, the Panama 
canal commission was created, the president placed 
that commission “under the immediate supervision ” 
of Sec. Taft. Such a long period had elapsed since 
the French Panama Canal Co. had ceased work and 
growth and decay had proceeded with such rapidity 
m that climate that the new commission found canal 
matters in very great confusion. The 2,100 dwell¬ 
ings erected by the French for their workmen, as 
well as the hotels, hospitals, machinery and work 
(which had cost $200,000,000) were in decay and 
overgrown with trees and rank vegetation, and there 
were no waterworks, no sanitary necessities, no 
stores or warehouses. Materials, tools, medicines 
and supplies had to be brought from the United 
States. In November, 1904, Mr. Taft proceeded to 
Panama, and after a thorough survey of conditions 
issued the orders which constituted the basis of 
government and operations in the canal zone. Ilis 
four years’ experience with tropical conditions in 
the Philippines was of great value to the government 
at Panama. Ilis first step was to make the 
canal zone sanitary, healthful and habitable—a 
task comprehending almost as many difficulties as 
digging the great canal itself. That he completely 
mastered the details connected with the prepa¬ 
ration of the heavy undertaking is shown by his 
address on the Panama canal delivered before 
the Ohio State Bar Association at Put-in-Bay in 
July, 1900,—the clearest and complctest review 
of the project that the public had ever received. 
In the spring and summer of 1900 Cuba had 
been tom by numberless domestic disturbances 
and insurrections, and a revolution to overthrow 
Pres. Palma and his government on the allegation 
that he had been elected by fraud was pending. 
There were 10,000 men on the outskirts ready to 
invest Havana. The situation w T as so alarming that 
Pres Palma appealed to Pres. Roosevelt under the 
protectorate clause (the Platt amendment) of the 
act of congress granting Cuban independence, and 
United States soldiers and warships were dispatched 


to take possession of public affairs on the island. 
With them and in charge of them he sent Sec. Taft. 
Upon reaching Havana Mr. Taft held patient con¬ 
ferences with all of the contending factions and with 
representatives of the business interests. He made 
our purpose in the intervention so clear that he 
disarmed the critics of both governments, saying, 
when he proclaimed himself provisional governor: 
“The provisional government hereby established will 
be maintained only long enough to restore order, 
peace and public confidence, by direction of and 
in the name of the president of the United States, 
and then to hold such elections as may be necessary 
to determine on those persons upon whom the 
permanent government of the republic should be 
devolved.” Within a month he had pacified the 
entire island, dispersed the insurrectos, restored 
business, and recommending the appointment of 
Charles E. Magoon (q.v.) to take his place, returned 
to the United States. Although disorders were 
speedily suppressed and peace maintained, the 
island continued to be disturbed by political unrest. 
The Cubans wanted to know when the United States 
soldiers would be withdrawn and in what manner a 
republican form of government would be restored. 
There was also a feeling of unrest in Porto Rico and 
Panama, and in the latter many charges of corrup¬ 
tion and inefficiency. Therefore, in March, 1907, 
Pres. Roosevelt sent Mr. Taft on a journey of inves¬ 
tigation and pacification to these three localities. 
At Panama he instituted some necessary administra¬ 
tive reforms as to foods, liquors and wages, pro¬ 
hibiting the importation of intoxicants by the 
government; at Porto Rico he explained the reasons 
why congress did not grant formal American citizen¬ 
ship to the inhabitants, and in Cuba he ordered a 
general census of the island to be taken on which 
registration lists could be founded, which should be 
followed by local elections and, in case these should 
be successful, by an election for president, and after 
that, if the island should be tranquil, the troops and 
officers and protectorate of the United States should 
be withdrawn and the Cuban republic reestablished. 
The details of this plan were carried out in due form. 
On Nov. 14, 1907, the census w r as completed; on 
Nov. 14, 1908, a president and congress were elected 
by popular vote, and on Jan. 28, 1909, the United 
States withdrew its army of occupation and its pro¬ 
visional civil officers, leaving the Cuban republic 
rejuvenated, tranquil and hopeful just as Sec. Taft 
had outlined in the beginning. Having composed 
Porto Rico, Panama and Cuba, Mr. Taft w r as now 
sent by Pres. Roosevelt on a similar friendly mission 
to Japan, China and Russia. Japan was ruffled by 
the exclusion of Japanese students from the public 
schools of San Francisco, and also by the president’s 
proposal to send a battle fleet to the Pacific ; China 
was boycotting American goods in retaliation for the 
rigor of the federal Chinese exclusion act, and Russia 
believed that public sentiment in the United States 
had been too favorable to her enemy in the Russo- 
Japanese conflict. Mr. Taft was to iron out these 
ten thousand miles of wrinkles, and he succeeded. 
He landed first at Tokyo, whereat a great banquet, 
on Sept. 30, 1907, he declared that the United States 
would not abandon the Philippines and would not 
go to vrar wdth any nation on any pretext of which 
he could conceive. This was his fifth visit to Japan, 
and he privately made explanations to the throne 
which completely satisfied the Japanese national 
mind and strengthened the historic friendship be¬ 
tween the tw*o nations. In Shanghai, at a char¬ 
acteristic banquet given in his honor, he made an 
address wffiich was intended for the people of the 
entire Chinese empire. He reiterated that the 
United States did not intend to sell the Philippines 
to Japan or to any other nation ; that America hoped 
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ever to contribute to the integrity of (Lina ; that the 
return of the Boxer indemnity was a good-will 
offering, and that the United States would aid to 
establish a gold standard and effect any other 
valuable reforms that China needed. Mr. Taft 
remained a month in the Philippines, opening the 
first national assembly, as mentioned above, and 
generally lubricating the wheels of administrative 
affairs, and then proceeded to Russia via Vladivos¬ 
tok, arriving at Moscow November 30. He found 
the Russian press filled with accounts of his life and 
services and the people enthusiastically cordial. 
After visiting the national Duma and having an 
audience with the czar he returned to the United 
States via Hamburg. So satisfactorily anti suc¬ 
cessfully did he fulfill the role of peacemaker that 
the press of the country began to refer to him as 
Pres. Roosevelt’s “secretary of peace.” In the 
meantime, under the personal direction of Pres. 
Roosevelt, the campaign to secure for him the 
nomination for president had made strong progress. 
The other candidates were P. C. Knox of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, J. B. Foraker of Ohio, Leslie M. Shaw of 
Iowa, Gov. Hughes of New York, R. M. LaFollette 
of Wisconsin, Viee-Pres. Fairbanks of Indiana, and 
J. G. Cannon of Illinois. Mr. Taft was nominated 
at Chicago on the first ballot, June IS, 1908, by a 
vote of 702 to 278. His Democratic opponent was 
William Jennings Bryan. lie was elected on 
November 3, by a vote of 7,037,676 to 6,393,182 for 
Bryan, and 326 to 157 votes in the electoral college, 
and was inaugurated Mar. 4, 1909. He selected for 
his cabinet the following: Philander C Knox, 
secretary of state; Franklin MacVeagh, secretary 
of the treasury; Jacob M Dickinson, secretary of 
war; George W. Wickersham, attorney-general; 
Frank II. Hitchcock, postmaster-general; George 
von L. Meyer, secretary of the navy; Richard A. 
Ballinger, secretary of the interior; James Wilson, 
secretary of agriculture, and Charles Nagel, secretary 
of commerce and labor. Mr. Taft enjoys the dis¬ 
tinction of being the only president who received 
a deliberate course of training for the executive 
chair at the hands of the chief executive. As early 
as 1906 Pres. Roosevelt selected him as the best- 
equipped man in his knowledge for the presidency, 
and thenceforward assigned to him such duties as 
would give him thegieatest possible familiarity with 
domestic, insular and foreign affairs, and, what no 
other American president ever before enjoyed, a 
personal acquaintance with the rulers of Russia, 
China and Japan and the pope in Rome. It also 
may be said that he had a more varied career in 
civil affairs than any of his predecessors—news¬ 
paper reporter, practicing attorney, criminal prose¬ 
cutor, county solicitor, collector of revenue, state 
judge, federal judge, United States solicitor, head 
of a colonial commission, colonial and protectorate 
governor, paramount commissioner to several po¬ 
tentates, and secretary of Avar. After his nomina¬ 
tion he selected a series of fifteen addresses and 
writings, which were published in a volume entitled 
“Present Day Problems’’ (1908), the subjects being 
as follows: “Inaugural Address as Civil Governor 
of the Philippines,” “The Inauguration of the 
Philippine Assembly,” “China and Her Relations 
with the United States,” “Japan and Her Relations 
with the United States,” “An Appreciation of 
General Grant,” “The Army of the United States,” 
“The Panama Canal,” “A Republican Congress and 
Administration and Their Work from 1904 to 1906,” 
“The Legislative Policies of the Present Administra¬ 
tion,” “The Panic of 1907,” “Southern Democracy 
and Republican Principles,” “ Labor and Capital,” 
“The Achievements of the Republican Party,” 
“Recent Criticisms of the Federal Judiciary,” and 
“Administration of Criminal Law.” The Dodge 


course of lectures which he delivered at Yale Uni- 
\ r ersity in 1896 has been published in book form, 
entitled “Four Aspects of Civic Duty.” In sum¬ 
ming up his characteristics Pres. Roosevelt said: 
“He won an enviable reputation and succeeded to a 
remarkable degree in combining entire fearlessness 
in stating and upholding his own convictions with 
the ability to avoid giving needless offense to those 
whose convictions differed from him . The combina¬ 
tion of these qualities is rare. There are too many 
men in public as in private life avIio will not stand 
by their eon Auctions in time of stress; and there are 
also not a few who, having the right eon Auctions and 
the courage to stand by them, nevertheless put them 
fonvard in the most offensive manner — in the man¬ 
ner best fitted to preA r ent their becoming the con- 
A'ictions of any considerable number of their fellow 
countrymen. It is one of Mr. Taft’s great gifts of 
usefulness that he possesses exactly this ability — 
the ability unflinchingly to stand by the right, and 
yet to do it Avith the minimum of often si A^en ess 
toward those Avho do not see matters as clearly as 
he docs.” Since 1905 Pres. Taft has been president 
of the American National Red Cross, which has 
enlarged the scope of its great service to humanity 
during his administration by an active campaign 
against the ravages of tuberculosis as part of its 
peace activity. He is also president of the Western 
Federation of Yale Clubs. The degree of LL.D. 
Avas conferred upon him by the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1902, by Yale University in 1903, 
by Hansard and Miami universities in 1905, by 
the University of loAva in 1907 and by Wesleyan 
UnWersity io 1909, He Avas married June 19, 
1886, to Helen, daughter of Hon. John W. Herron 
of Cincinnati. They have three children: Robert 
Alphonso, Helen Herron and Charles Phelps Taft. 

TAFT, Helen Herron, Avife of Pres. Taft, Avas 
born in Cincinnati, O., June 2, 1861, daughter of 
John Williamson and Harriet (Collins) Herron. 
Her first American ancestor was Francis Herron, 
Avho come from Comity Antrim, Ireland, in 1734, 
and settled at Pequa, Lancaster eo., Pa. He mar¬ 
ried Mary McNutt, and the line of descent is traced 
through their son William, who married Nancy 
Reynolds, and their son Francis Herron, Avho 
married Jane Wills and Avas Mrs. Taft’s grand¬ 
father. She was educated first at Miss Nourse’s 
prHate school hi Cincinnati, and then at the 
University of Cincinnati. Ever since she was a 
small child she had knOAvm William HoAA r ard Taft, 
and she Avas married to him in her father’s home in 
Cincinnati on June 19, 1886. The union is probably 
the Avisest act in act in Pres. Taft’s brilliant career. 
It Avas through his Avife’s influence that lie resigned 
his position on the bench to re-enter actively into 
politics, and later accepted the post of governor 
of the Philippines. Mrs. Taft has accompanied her 
husband on his various trips to every part of the 
Avorld. She is passionately fond of music, and is one 
of the founders and patronesses of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra Association. She speaks more than one 
foreign language, and is an art connoisseur of 
discriminating taste. 

SHERMAN, James Sehoolcraft, vice-president 
of the United States, Avas born in Utica, N. Y., 
Oct. 25, 1855, son of Richard U. and Mary Frances 
(Sherman) Sherman and grandson of Willet H. 
and Catherine (Schoolcraft) Sherman. Originally 
the name was also spelled Shearman. The first 
of his father’s family in the colonies was the 
immigrant Henry Sherman, son of Sir Henry of 
Dedham, Essex co., England. Another member 
of the Dedham Shermans settled in Connecticut, 
and from that line sprang John and William 
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Tecumsen Sherman. The vice-president is of 
the ninth generation from Henry Sherman through 
Samuel (of Watertown, Mass.), Philip, Benjamin, 
Jonathan, Jonathan 2d, Robert, Willet II., and 
Richard U. Sherman. Ilis father, born in Vernon, 
Oneida co., N. Y , was prominent in public affairs 
for more than fifty years. He was major-general 
of the state militia, a member of the state legis¬ 
lature, clerk of the state assembly, a member of 
the constitutional convention of 1X07, author of 
Sherman's Legislative Manual (1853) which is 
still in use, ten years tally clerk of the United 
States house of representatives, and for fifteen 
years president of the New York State Forest 
and Game Commission. The subject of this 
sketch was educated in the public schools of 
New Hartford, the Utica Academy and the Whitcs- 
town Seminary, and was graduated at Hamilton 
College, in 1878. Ilis reputation as a debater 
and Reclaimer began in the lower schools and at 
college afforded him an opportunity to earn first 
honors in declamation during his freshman year. 
His father’s public career led him to take an active 
interest in politics and political debates, and he 
was selected to represent his class in the prize 
debates of his senior year. lie was not a brilliant 
student, but faithful and reliable as well as very 
popular with professors and students. After 
graduating Mr. Sherman began to study law at 
Utica in the office of Beardsley, Cookinham & 
Burdick. In 1SS0 he received the degree of 
LL.B. from Hamilton College, and being admitted 
to the bar, became a member of the firm of 
Cookinham, Gibson and Sherman, in which he 
remained, with some changes in partners, until 
1907. Ilis practice was that of a counsellor and 
business adviser, in which he developed great 
aptitude, rather than that of an advocate. Upon 
the death of his father in 1895 he became president 
of the New Hartford Canning Co., which had been 
organized by the Sherman famliy, and in 1899 he 
helped to form the Utica Trust and Deposit Co., 
one of the most important fiscal institutions of 
central New York, of which he was also persident. 
Many other local business enterprises claimed his 
attention as well. Having lived from childhood 
in an atmosphere of politics, he began making 
4t stump” speeches before he left college, and he 
has continued the practice ever since. In 1884, at 
the age of twenty-eight, he was elected mayor of 
Utica, a normally Democratic city, by a sub¬ 
stantial majority and declined a renomination. 
In 18S6 he was elected to congress in the 23d 
district, then represented by a Democrat, and 
served by reflection until 1908. In congress his 
services w*cre those of a faithful and laborious 
representative. He made no speeches to the 
galleries; he was a hard worker in committees, and 
was never absent from any duty except in case of 
-compelling necessity. Having always taken a 
sympathetic interest in the Indians, he is recog¬ 
nized as perhaps the most valuable head of the 
committee on Indian affairs who ever sat in con¬ 
gress. In that capacity he served twelve years. 
The Indian school at Riverside, Cal., Sherman 
Institute was named in his honor, at the request 
of the people of that section. In his home at 
Utica, N. Y., are numerous Indian mementoes and 
relics, many of them very rare; and as Father 
Wau-be-ka-chuck (Four-Eyes, — because he wears 
spectacles) he is knowrn to the Indian leaders of 
the entire country. No matter what the occasion 
or who liis visitor, he never refuses to grant an 
interview* to an Indian. His other assignments 
were to the committees on civil service, interstate 
and foreign commerce, judiciary, expenditures 
in the department of justice (chairman), census, 


Washington centennial and rules. The committee 
on rules is the “steering committee’' of the house 
— the speaker's advisory cabinet — and none but 
men of calm judgment, long experience, upright 
character, and personal influence are placed upon 
it. He was a right hand for Speakers Reed, 
Henderson and Cannon, and no other member was 
called upon so often to preside over the turbulent 
sessions of the committee of the whole.* In 1908, 
at the national convention (Chicago) he was 
nominated on the first ballot for vice-president on 
the ticket with William H. Taft Pres. Roosevelt, 
who had dictated the 
nomination of Mr. Taft, 
undertook to force the 
nomination of Sen. 

Cummins or Sen. Dol- 
livar of Iow*a for vice- 
president, but the dele¬ 
gates balked and Mr. 

Sherman w r as chosen 
upon the first roll call. 

In his speech of ac¬ 
ceptance he endorsed 
the Republican na¬ 
tional platform; he 
said he favored revi¬ 
sion of the tariff but 
not a destruction of 
its protective features, 
declaring that he had 
helped to make his 

S ’s record in labor 
ition by voting 
for the eight-hour day, 
employers’ liability act, 
a child-labor law for 
the District of Colum¬ 
bia, and the acts designed to minimize the 
hazards of railway employment; he opposed 
class legislation; he favored an army and navy 
sufficiently great and effective to deter attack 
from foreign powers, and advocated the con¬ 
trol but not the destruction of industrial and 
transportation corporations. He was elected with 
Mr. Taft, after a lively campaign in which he was 
an active participant, by a vote of 7,677,544 to 
6,405,707. He succeeded Charles W. Fairbanks 
on Mar. 4, 1909, Mrs. Sherman riding to and from 
the inaugural ceremonies with him, the first time 
the wife of the vice-president has shared this honor 
with her husband. Mr. Sherman’s political activi¬ 
ties have been continuous for thirty years. He 
was secretary, chairman, or member of his home 
county committee for many years; chairman of 
the state convention of his party in 1S95, 1900, and 
190S; chairman of the national Republican 
congressional committee in 1906; and was a dele¬ 
gate to the Republican national convention of 
1892. He is a trustee of Hamilton College, which 
conferred on him the degree of LL.D. in 1905 and 
president of its Washington alumni association. 
He is a member of the Fort Sehuyler Club, Arcanum 
Club, and Chamber of Commerce of Utica, of the 
Sadaquada and Yahnandasis Golf clubs, the Elks 
and Royal Arcanum, the Oneida Historical Society, 
the Union League, Republican and Transportation 
clubs of New York city, and the Columbia and 
Chevy Chase Golf clubs and the Metropolitan Club 
of Washington. He w*as married on Jan. 26, 1SS1, 
at East Orange, N. J., to Carrie, daughter of Lewis 
H. Babcock of Utica, and has three sons: Sherrill, 
a manufacturer, Richard U., president of the 
Utica Water Works Co., and Thomas M. Sherman, 
vice-president of the Utica Ice Co. He is generally 
known by the nickname of “Sunny Jim,” from his 
genial nature and happy disposition. He loves 
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and cultivates flowers and always wears a bou¬ 
tonniere. 

KNOX, Philander Chase, lawyer and secretary 
of state, was born at Brownsville, Fayette co.. Pa., 
May 0, 1853, son of David S. and Rebekah (Page) 
Knox. He was named after the noted Episcopal 
bishop, Philander Chase, of whose energy, intre¬ 
pidity and high character his father was an ardent 
admirer. At the age of fifteen he entered Mount 
Union College, Alliance, O., where he was graduated 
in 1S72. Soon after graduation he entered the 
office of H. B. Swope as a law student, in which 
he received a thorough 
practical training. He 
was admitted to the bar 
in 1875 and the next year 
was appointed by Pres. 
Grant to be assistant U. S. 
attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania. 
Not relishing this narrow 
field of labor, and observing 
an enormous expansion in 
coal, glass, iron, steel and 
transportation business go¬ 
ing on around him, he re¬ 
signed in 1877and formed a 
partnership with James H. 
Reed under the style of 
Knox & Reed, and before 
long he had acquired the 
most important and lucra¬ 
tive law practice in western Pennsylvania—entirely 
general in its character and not confined to any single 
interest or corporation. For some time his personal 
retainers amounted to more than $75,000 a year 
and the firm income to $150,000 a year. In 1897 
Pres. McKinley invited Mr. Knox to accept the 
portfolio of attorney-general in his cabinet, but he 
declined because he did not wish to make so great 
a pecuniary sacrifice. One of the peculiarities of 
his reputation in Pittsburg is that as a lawyer he 
is never seriously mistaken. When a party of 
Pennsylvania capitalists bought the Indianapolis 
street" railway system, rival interests appeared 
with the claim that the franchise under which the 
lines were operated were about to expire. The 
Pennsylvanians had retained ex-Pres. Benjamin 
Harrison and Judge John B. Dillon, both of whom 
agreed that the claim of the rival interest was 
correct. They then submitted the ease to Mr. 
Knox. He examined it in his usual careful manner 
and decided that Messrs. Harrison and Dillon 
were wrong and that the life of the iranchise ex¬ 
tended several years into the future. This opinion 
w r as submitted to Air. Harrison who finally con¬ 
cluded that he and Dillon were wrong and Mr. 
Knox w r as right. When the case came to. trial 
the other attorneys occupied four and eight hours 
respectively and Mr. Knox only forty-five minutes 
in addressing the court. The suit was decided on 
the points presented by Mr. Knox, who received a 
fee of $110,000 fur his services. In April, 1901, 
Pres. McKinley renewed the tender of attorney- 
general to succeed J. W. Griggs, which Mr. Knox 
accepted and he was invited to continue in the 
cabinet when Theodore Roosevelt became president. 
The office of attorney-general had become one of 
great importance. The cry of the people against 
the beef and other so-called trusts and against 
railway freight discriminations and mergers was 
heard in every direction. Simultaneously with 
his assumption of duty, James J. Hill (q.v.) and 
others organized the Northern Securities Co. 
As soon as he could examine the matter he advised 
the president that he believed the proposed merger 
was in contravention of the Sherman anti-trust 



aet of July 2.1890, and on March 10, 1902, he began 
suit in the U. S. circuit court at St. Paul against 
the Northern Securities Co., the Great Northern 
Railway Co. and the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. While this and a similar suit against the 
so-called beef trust (which was begun on the same 
date) and fourteen injunction petitions against 
railways for granting rebates and making illegal 
discriminations w'ere pending, the judiciary com¬ 
mittee of the U. S. senate called upon Atty.-Gen. 
Knox for a statement of the status of the federal 
suits that had been begun under the Sherman 
anti-trust law and an opinion as to what further 
legislation w r as needed to render more certain the 
success of the government prosecutions. II is 
reply (Sen. Doc. 73, 57th Cong. 2d Sess.) which 
describes the manner of forming trust combinations 
and gives the reasons for their formation as well 
as the results of their operations, is regarded as the 
clearest and most informing official document 
extant on that subject. He recommended that 
the transportation across state lines of goods 
produced by concerns which were violating the 
law' be declared illegal, making punishment for 
granting rebates apply to both giver and receiver; 
extending authority to courts to enjoin carriers 
from making discriminatory rates; inflicting 
penalties for granting less than the published rates 
for transportation even though there were but one 
shipper and hence no discrimination in such 
deviation from the published rate; permitting 
the federal courts to give precedence to govern¬ 
ment cases of great importance to the people and 
creating adequate machinery “to get at all the 
facts bearing upon the organization and practices 
of concerns engaged in interstate and foreign 
commerce essential to a full understanding thereof 
and to compel observance of the law.” Congress 
crystallized the essential portions of these recom¬ 
mendations into law r ; the courts made permanent 
injunctions which prohibited the railways from 
granting rebates and indulging in illegal discrimina¬ 
tions in transportation rates; the suit to dissolve 
the Northern Securities Co. w-as successful and the 
constituent members of the beef trust were con¬ 
victed and prohibited by a permanent rule from 
continuing their illegal combinations and practices. 
A good test of Mr. Knox’s capabilities arose in 
the “ insular tariff cases,” which to many were a 
Chinese puzzle. They involved the collection of 
duties on goods from the United States by the 
military authorities occupying Porto Rico before 
the treaty of peace had been signed; the collection 
of duties on such goods after the treaty had been 
signed but before the Foraker act providing civil 
government for Porto Rico had become law, and 
the collection of duties on goods imported from 
Porto Rico into the United States under the circum¬ 
stances stated, and also after the Foraker act had 
taken effect. The U. S. supreme court divided 
on practically all of these eases, but held that the 
military authority w r as supreme prior to the 
establishment of eivil government and that congress 
was supreme thereatter. While these numerous 
suits were pending Mr. Knox attempted frequently 
to enlighten the masses of the people concerning 
the character of trusts, their methods of formation 
and management, the results of their operations, 
the necessity for their control and the instrumen¬ 
talities required to hold them in equitable sub¬ 
jection. On Oct. 2, 1902 he delivered a profoundly 
learned address before the Pittsburg chamber of 
commerce on “The Commerce Clause of the Con¬ 
stitution and the Trusts,” in which he declared; 
“The conspicuous noxious features of trusts, 
existent and possible, are these: over-capitaliza¬ 
tion, lack of publicity of operation, discrimination 
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in prices to destroy competition, insufficient 
personal responsiblity of officers and directors 
for corporate management, tendency to monoply 
and lack of appreciation in their management of 
their relations to the people, for whose benefit 
they are permitted to exist. . . . Over-capital¬ 
ization is the chief of these and the source from 
which the minor ones flow. The over-capitalized 
securities enter into the general budget of the 
country, are bought and sold, rise and fall, and they 
fluctuate between wider ranges and are more 
sensitive in proportion as they are further removed 
from intrinsic values, and, in short, are liable to be 
storm-centers of financial disturbances of far- 
reaching consequences. They also, in the same 
proportion, inereasc the temptations to mis¬ 
management and manipulation by corporate 
administrators.” lie then proceeded to show that 
congress had by no means exhausted its power to 
curb and reguiate and punish offending corpora¬ 
tions. “My whole purpose,” he said, “is to chal¬ 
lenge the proposition that we are hopelessly 
helpless to deal with serious problems whieh 
confront us in respeet to our greatest interests. 
Since the radieal questions of human rights and 
human governments have been settled the pro¬ 
duction, preservation, and distribution of wealth 
receive the chief attention of civilized peoples.” 
In the midst of these struggles with gigantie 
interests and vital problems the Spooner law was 
enacted by congress, directing the president to 
acquire such lands, concessions, anti property as 
would enable the United States to construct the 
Panama canal, provided the price asked for the 
property should be found reasonable and the 
title good. While the kind of an expert com¬ 
mission that would ascertain who possessed the 
title, whether such title was complete and perfect, 
and whether the possessor of it was authorized to 
convey, was under discussion, Mr. Knox quietly 
proceeded to Paris, and, in a brief period and at 
very small expense, learned that an organization 
styled The New Panama Canal Co. was seized of 
good title and possessed ample power to convey. 
Other complicated duties that were thrust upon 
him as attorney-general concerned Hawaii, Cuba 
and the numerous possessions which were acquired 
after the Spanish-Ameriean war. Every depart¬ 
ment of the government, including the president, 
required written opinions from the attorney- 
general. “It'became necessary,” he said, “to 
deal with the affairs of people speaking foreign 
tongues, to interpret foreign laws and to adjust 
to our system a multitude of affairs in strange and 
distant lands.” In his last formal report Mr. 
Knox stated that there were pending in the depart¬ 
ment of justiee 3,650 civil suits to which the 
United States was a party and 11,043 criminal suits. 
During the year, 16,034 criminal prosecutions were 
terminated, 4,146 being convietions under the 
internal revenue laws alone. The fines and penal¬ 
ties for the year amounted to $641,098 and other 
judgments in favor of the United States to $917,693. 
He completed the prosecutions whieh broke up 
the lottery business in the United States and 
promoted many advances in asserting the regu¬ 
lative and punitory powers of the federal govern¬ 
ment. On June 10, 1904, Mr. Knox was appointed 
by Gov. Pennypacker to be U. S. senator to sueeeed 
Matthew S. Quay deceased, and began his services 
at the December session ot that year. lie was made 
chairman of the committee on eoast defences and 
member of the committees on interoceanic canals, 
Indian affairs, and organization, eonduct, and 
expenses of the executive departments. In Janu¬ 
ary, 1905, he was elected to the full term of six 
years. In the 59th congress he was chairman of 


the commit tee on coast defenses, and a member of 
the committees on judiciary, patents and organiza¬ 
tion, conduct and expenses of the executive depart¬ 
ments. llis principal debates during the' first 
session were in favor of the Lake Erie & Ohio River 
ship eanal, (a project intended to bring great lakes 
shipping to Pittsburg) ; on the pure food bills, 
Panama eanal and railroad rate regulation. In 
the latter he favored prohibiting the issuance and 
use of railway passes and upheld the right of the 
federal eourts to review the decisions of the inter¬ 
state commerce commission, making express pro¬ 
vision for so doing in a bill to regulate railway 
freights whieh he presented, lie drafted several 
reports, all conspicuous for brevity and clearness, 
the most important of which was in favor of so 
amending the act creating the Spanish treaty 
claims commission that the decision of that com¬ 
mission on individual claims growing out of the 
destruction of the battleship Maine, eould not be 
reviewed by the U. S. supreme court or any other, 
the purpose being to prevent reopening the question 
of how the Maine was destroyed ami again ruffling 
the feelings of Spain, with whom the United States 
was now amicably at peace. lie sustained in 
the senate the decision of the administration to 
make the Panama a lock instead of a sea-level 
canal and in discussing the bill to charter the 
Lake Erie & Ohio River Canal Co. he held that 
congress could regulate all of the affairs of one of 
its own eorporations. Upon the resignation of 
Senator Spooner, Mr. Knox was made chairman 
of the eommittee on rules, popularly styled the 
“steering eommittee,” and essentially the most 
important body in the senate — the senatorial 
board of strategy. In 1907 and again in 190S 
the state of Pennsylvania indorsed Mr. Knox as 
a candidate for the presidency and he.received a 
scattering vote in the Republican national con¬ 
vention at Chicago, lie was the first person 
selected for a position in Pres. Taft’s cabinet, that 
of secretary of state. While his home and voting 
residence are in Pittsburg, Mr. Knox has a fine 
summer retreat and farm at historic Valley Forge, 
Pa., and has been active in improving Valley 
Forge Park. He was president of the Allegheny 
Bar Association in 1897; is a trustee of Mount 
Union College and a member of the Lawyers’ 
Club and the Union League of New' York and 
American and Duquesne Clubs of Pittsburg. He 
was married Feb. 29, 1876, to Lillie, daughter 
of Andrew' D. Smith of Pitts¬ 
burg, and has one daughter, 

Eleanor, wife of J. R. Tindle, 
and three sons, Reed Knox, 

Hugh S. Knox, and Philander 
C. Knox, Jr. Mr. Knox is 
essentially a student and a very 
persistent and thorough w'orker. 

He puts off nothing, not even 
private correspondence, till to¬ 
morrow. He cares little for 
what is popularly termed “so¬ 
ciety” and his habits of life are 
moderate, cautious and clean. 



MacVEAGH, Franklin, 

merchant and secretary of the 
treasury, was born on a farm 
near Phoenixville, Chester co., 

Pa., Nov. 22, 1837, son of jTn-hJZAn 

Major John and Margaret 

(Lincoln) MacVeagh. TheMac- 

Veaghs (spelled also McVey, McVay, McVeigh 

and McVa) constitute an ancient and rugged 

Scottish family. Franklin MacVeagh was prepared 

for college partly by private tutors and partly in 
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what was then Freeland Seminary, now Ursinus 
College, at Collegeville, Pa. In college lie was a 
refined and quiet student rather than a robust or 
boisterous athlete, the transition from the outdoor 
life of the farm to the elose and inactive duties of 
the student seeming to affeet him unfavorably. 
He was graduated in 1862, the orator of his class, 
and then entered the Columbia Law Seliool, 
New York city, where he was graduated in 1864. 
He began the practice of his profession in the office 
of his brother Wayne MaeVeagh (q.v.) in Phila¬ 
delphia, but at the end of a year found that the 
continued delieate state of his health required a 
ehange and he migrated to Chieago, Ill., then a eity 
of about 200,000 inhabitants. There he entered 
the wholesale grocery house of Whitaker & Harmon, 
and in 1S66 became a member of the firm, the name 
becoming Whitaker, Harmon & Co. The business 
was destroyed by the great conflagration of 1S71. 
In this disaster the first necessity was that of feeding 
the hungry and in this Mr. MaeVeagh was a leader 
for some time, lie served on the relief committee 
which in November reported that 60,000 persons 
were still wholly dependent upon the publie bounty. 
With other business men of the eity he reestab¬ 
lished himself as soon as the moderate sums 
derived from insurance companies would allow, 
the house afterward becoming Franklin MaeVeagh 
<fc Co. (Franklin MaeVeagh, Rollin A. Keyes, 
Walter T. Chandler and Eames MaeVeagh). It is 
one of the largest wholesale groeery establishments 
in Ameriea. Mr. MaeVeagh was a director of the 
Commercial National Bank for twenty-eight years, 
resigning the position on becoming secretary of 
the treasury. In municipal affairs he was a leader 
in the formation of the Citizens’ eommittee of 1S74, 
for the elimination of widespread and notorious 
“ graft” from the loeal government and he was 
eleeted president. While always acting with the 
Republican party in eity matters, he supported 
Cleveland for the presidency in 1884, 18SS and 1S92. 
In 1894 he was nominated by the Democratic state 
convention of Illinois for U. S. senator to succeed 
Shelby M. Cullom and made an active eanvass of 
the state, but was defeated. In 1896 the free- 
silver feature of the Democratic national platform 
weaned him from all affiliation with that party, 
and sinee theu he has aeted with the Republicans. 
In January, 1909, he was selected by Pres. -elect 
Taft to be secretary of the treasury, rnd was sworn 
in in Mareh following. One of his first important 
aets was to issue a letter to the heads of alt of the 
bureaus of the treasury department requiring them 
to make a special study of “economies in publie 
expenditure,” as an attempt was about to be 
inaugurated to bring and keep government payments 
within the limits of the government income. He 
is a member of the eommittee of thirty-six employers 
of the nation who form one branch of the National 
Civie Federation, an association of which he was 
one of the original promoters. Its objeet is to 
“organize the best brains of the nation in solving 
some of the great problems related to social and 
industrial progress.” lie was one of the founders 
and for years president of the Municipal Art 
League of Chieago, which gives active attention 
to the movement to furnish beautiful anil artistic 
designs for all publie improvements and utilities, 
giving prizes for the best ideas for bridges, drives, 
parks, lake and water front utilities and decorations, 
statuary and publie buildings. He is an aetive 
member of the Chieago Historical Soeiety, the 
American Eeonomie iVssoeiation, the American 
Historical Association, the American Institute 
of Saered Literature, the American Forestry 
Association, the American Free Art League, the 
American Political Seienee Association, the Ameri¬ 


can Statistical Association, the American Red 
Cross Association, National Geographical Soeiety, 
National Municipal League, the Illinois Humane 
Society, the Legal Aid Society of Chieago, the Civil 
Serviee Reform Association of Chieago, the Cliff 
Dwellers, the Caxton Club, the Twentieth Century 
and the University clubs of Chicago, and the 
University Club of New York. In some important 
lines Mr. MaeVeagh is more accomplished than 
any other member of the Taft administration, and, 
though speaking only upon rare occasions, is one 
of the most scholarly orators of the day. Lord 
John Seymour Coleridge, Lord Chief Justiee of 
England, stated that the speeeh made by Mr. 
MaeVeagh at the Coleridge banquet which was 
given in Chieago was the most eloquent he had 
heard in America; and an address delivered by 
him before the Commercial Club of Boston received 
similar commendation from newspapers and scholars, 
lie was married in 1S6S to Emily, daughter of 
Henry F. Eames, founder and for years president 
of the Commercial Bank of Chicago. They had 
five children, one son of whom, Eames MaeVeagh, 
survives. 


DICKINSON, Jacob McGavock, lawyer and 
secretary of war, was born at Columbus, Lowndes 
eo., Miss., Jan. 30, 1S51, son of Henry and Anna 
(MeGavoek) Diekinson, and a descendant of Henry 
Diekinson, who came from England to Virginia 
in 1654. His father was an eminent lawyer of 
the Mississippi bar, a chancellor for many years, 
presidential elector, and one of the commissioners 
sent by his state to Delaware on the question of 
secession. He married a daughter of Jaeob 
McGavock, whose mother was a daughter of Felix 
Grundy of Tennessee. The son passed his early youth 
in Columbus, Miss., and at the early age of fourteen 
volunteered and served under Gen. Ruggles in 
the operations about Columbus. After the w r ar 
he removed to Nashville, Tenn., where he attended 
the public sehools, the Montgomery Bell Academy 
and the University of Nashville, being graduated 
at the last in 1S7i. While taking a post-graduate 
course, he served as assistant professor of Latin 
at the university, and received the degree of A.M. 
in 1872. He then studied law 
at the Columbia law sehool. In 
the following year he entered 
the University of Leipzig, Ger¬ 
many, for the purpose of study¬ 
ing German, and took a eourse 
in Roman law r and political 
eeonomy. He also attended 
leetures at the Sorbonne and 
at the Ecole du Droit in Paris. 

Returning to the United States, 
he was admitted to the bar 
in Nashville in 1S74, and 
entered upon the practice of 
his profession. By speeial ap¬ 
pointment in 1890 he served 
for several different periods 
on the Tennessee supreme ^ 
beneh. Judge Dickinson for 
many years took an aetive part 
in politics, being especially promineut during the 
bitter contest in Tennessee growing out of the state 
debt, and in 1882 was ehairman of the state credit 
wdng of the Democratic party. He was tvdee 
ehairman of the eommittee of fifty of the Reform 
Association of Nashville, which in tw r o bitterly 
fought contests completely overthrew' the political 
bosses. In February, 1895, he w r as commissioned 
assistant attorney-general of the United States 
and served to the end of Pres. Cleveland’s term. - He 
was then made district attorney for the'Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. for Tennessee and northern 
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Alabama, and also became a professor in the law- 
school of Vanderbilt University. Having trans¬ 
ferred his law practice to Chicago, Ill., although 
retaining his residence in Nashville, in 1899 Judge 
Dickinson became general solicitor of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co., and two years later was 
made its general counsel. lie defended the Illinois 
Central road in the litigation growing out of the 
employers’ liability act, the trial of which was 
held before Judge William H. Taft in the sixth 
circuit, upon whom he made a strong impression 
by his legal attainments and methods of managing 
the case. Probably his most notable professional 
service was as counsel for the United States in the 
Alaska boundary case before the arbitration 
tribunal in London in 1903, his associates being 
David T. Watson, Ilannis Taylor and Charles P. 
Anderson. Judge Dickinson elosed the argument, 
occupying five days, October 2-8. The masterful 
manner in w-hich he used the maps, exhibits, and 
testimony submitted hy Great Britain to upset 
the British (or more accurately the Canadian) 
contentions was admired by all, and was frankly 
acknowledged by Great Britain. It w-as generally 
admitted that his argument was one of the effective 
instrumentalities which brought over Lord Chief 
Justice Alverstone, who presided at the tribunal, 
and won the case for the United States. In 1909 
he was invited to enter Pres. Taft’s cabinet as 
secretary of war, an appointment that aroused 
considerable discussion in view of the fact that he 
w-as a life-long Democrat. Upon accepting the 
appointment Judge Dickinson announced that 
he had not changed his politics, but was still, as he 
alw-ays had been, a Democrat. “Having .known 
me for a long time and intimately,” he said in a 
speech at the Iroquois Cluh, “and having conferred 
with southern men whose opinions he valued, he 
(Pres. Taft) came to the conclusion that my 
qualifications and my relations to the southern 
people were such as to justify putting me in his 
cabinet. Having accepted the position, I shall 
bring to the discharge of the duties of the office 
my best efforts, and shall, of course, carry out his 
policies. I cannot conceive that any duty can 
arise in connection with that office that will be 
incompatible with. any. views I have hitherto 
entertained. Certainly if such an occasion should 
arise, I would not embarrass the president by 
retaining a position the duties of which I could not 
heartily discharge." He was president of the 
American Bar Association in 1907-08, and is vice- 
president of the Society for the Promotion of Inter¬ 
national Arbitration organized in Chicago in 1904, 
a member of the Chicago, Onw-entsia, Iroquois, 
Wayfarers, Cliff Dwellers and the Saddle and Cycle 
clubs, of Chicago. His summer home is the famous 
Belle Meade stock farm, formerly owned by Gen. 
William Hicks Jackson. Judge Dickinson w-as mar¬ 
ried, April 20, 1876, to Martha, daughter of John 
Maxwell Overton of Nashville, Tenn., and has 
three sons; John Overton, Henry, and Jacob 
McGavock Dickinson, Jr. 

WICKERSHAM, George Woodward, attorney- 
general of the United States, was born in Pitts¬ 
burg, Pa., Sept. 19, 1858, son of Samuel Morris 
and Elizabeth Cox (Woodward) Wickersham. 
The first Wickersham in America, Thomas, emigrat¬ 
ing from England, settled in Chester county, Pa., 
in 1700. Another Thomas, the attorney-general’s 
grandfather, was the founder and first president 
of the Philadelphia Board of Trade. The Wicker- 
shams generally have espoused careers of active 
business and have been very successful; but 
Samuel M., the attorney-general’s father, took an 
interest also in military affairs, and was lieut.- 



colonel of the 169th and colonel of the 22d regiment 
of Pa. volunteers in the civil war. His mother, 
daughter of J. J. Woodward, the Philadelphia 
publisher, died at the time of his birth, and he 
never knew- the value and help of a mother’s love. 
He was educated at the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, Nazareth Hall, Nazareth, Pa., and 
at Lehigh University, taking the civil engineering 
course at the last. He was graduated LL.B. at 
the law- department of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania in 1880, and began practice in Philadelphia 
with Judge Charles B. McMichacl, at the same 
time serving as one of the 
editors of “The Weekly 
Notes of Cases,” a pub¬ 
lication covering the pro¬ 
ceedings of the state su¬ 
preme and other Penn¬ 
sylvania courts. In 1882 
he went to New York 
and entered the office 
of Chamberlain, Carter A 
Ilornblower, and Jan. 1, 

1883, became managing 
clerk of the noted New 
York law firm of Strong & 

Cadwalader. For four 
years he enjoyed the ad¬ 
vantages of an intimate 
connection w-ith all of the 
various lines of legal busi¬ 
ness that came to this 
firm. He was made a 
member of the firm May 1, 

1887, and so continued 
until he entered Pres. 

Taft’s cabinet as attorney-general, Mar. 5, 1909. 
In this connection he acted more as counsel, manager 
and constructionist than as an advocate, his 
special clients being important industrial, fiscal 
and transportation interests He w-as counsel for 
the New' York State Savings Bank Association for 
many years; counsel for and member of the com¬ 
mittee which reorganized the Chicago Union trac¬ 
tion lines; counsel for the construction companies 
w-hich built the New York subways: the contractors 
who dug the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels under 
the East river; the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co., and the managers of the merger under gov¬ 
ernment guardianship and participation, of the 
several Mexican railway systems. Outside of the 
domain of constructive practice his most signal 
achievements w-ere in winning, after five years of 
litigation, a suit involving the owmership of the 
stocks and bonds of the Sioux City and Northern, 
and Sioux City, O’Neill & Western R. R. Cos., 
establishing the right to hold them as security for 
$1,500,000 of notes; and also, after ten years of 
litigation, establishing the right of the holders of 
bonds of the Terre Haute & Peoria It. R. Co. to 
the revenues thereof as against the Terre Haute 
& Indianapolis It. R. Both cases established 
important precedents in railway management and 
litigation. He has taken an active interest in 
local politics and in charitable enterprises, being 
trustee and vice-president of the New- York Associa¬ 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor, and 
a member of several other alleviatory agencies. 
During the winter of 1908-9 he delivered three 
lectures on corporate organization before the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra¬ 
tion. He is a member of several clubs, and is one 
of the governors of the Rockaway Hunting Club. 
The honorary degree of M. A. was conferred upon 
him by the University of Pennsylvania in 1901, 
and that of LL.D. by Lehigh University in 1909. 
Mr. Wickersham is essentially a student and is 
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perhaps the most accomplished linguist in Pres. 
Taft’s cabinet. He was married Sept. 19, 1883, 
to Mildred, daughter of Cornelius Wendell, of 
Washington, I>. C., who was government printer 
during the administration of Andrew Johnson. 
Their children are Cornelius Wendell, Gwendolyn, 
w’ife of Albert J. Akin, and Constance Wickersham. 

HITCHCOCK, Frank Harris, postmaster-gen¬ 
eral, was born at Amherst, Lorain eo., O., Oct. 5, 
1807, son of Rev. Henry C. and Mary L. (Harris) 
Hitchcock. His father was a Congregational minis¬ 
ter, descended from an old New 
England line which in con¬ 
siderable numbers have passed 
through Yale, Harvard and 
other noted schools, to suc¬ 
cessful careers in important 
professional callings. He at¬ 
tended the public schools of 
Boston, where his father had 
charge of a church, but- was 
too fond of outdoor sports to 
become especially brilliant in 
scholarship. But upon enter¬ 
ing Harvard he renounced 
athletics of every sort and de¬ 
voted his entire time to study, 
carrying from the beginning 
more than the required number 
of branches. As his father de¬ 
sired him to follow the legal pro¬ 
fession, he specialized in political economy and politi¬ 
cal history, and took actively to politics, organizing 
college campaign clubs, attending local caucuses 
and w’ard conventions both as delegate and worker. 
He was graduated in 1891 and immediately became 
an assistant in the biological division of the depart¬ 
ment of agriculture, an appointment he won by 
competitive examination, lie spent a year in 
biological work and having resumed the study of 
law, secured a transfer to the division of statistics, 
where he served principally as librarian until 
appointed on July 1, 1890, assistant chief of the 
section of foreign markets. In the following Jan¬ 
uary he became chief of that section, which later 
under his management w T as made a division. Mean- 
wdiile he continued to study law T , and, in 1894 
received the degree of LL.B. in the law* school of the 
Columbian University (now’ the George Washington 
University), later pursuing for three years post¬ 
graduate courses in that and other Washington law r 
schools. He w r as admitted to the bar of the District 
of Columbia in 1894 and to practice before the 
United States supreme court in 1897. During his 
service in the department of agriculture Mr. Hitch¬ 
cock invariably devoted his summers to travel, 
making several trips abroad, but going more fre¬ 
quently to the far west, where he has spent many 
vacations. The familiarity w T ith the western states 
he thus acquired and his acquaintanceship with 
the people there w T ere of great aid to him later in his 
campaign work, hi February, 190.3, he was ap¬ 
pointed chief clerk of the newly created department 
of commerce and labor, and in that capacity was 
Sec. Cortclyou’s principal assistant in the work of 
organizing that important branch of the government 
establishment. In addition to his other executive 
duties in the department, he was in charge of the 
Alaskan fur seal service, which had been transferred 
from the treasury department, lie brought about 
a complete reorganization in the fur seal service, 
framing for its government what, has since been 
known as the “Hiteheock regulations,” which not 
only safeguard the interests of the United States 
but constitute an intelligent basis for caring for the 
seals themselves, W’hose numbers wore being rapidly 



decimated for w’ant of proper protection and manage¬ 
ment. So successful was he in this work that after 
he entered the post office department the succeeding 
secretary of commerce and labor requested him to 
continue to supervise the work of controlling the 
fur seal islands. In July, 1904, Mr. Hitchcock was 
appointed assistant secretary of the Republican 
national committee by chairman Cortelyou, resign¬ 
ing from the government service to enter the cam¬ 
paign, and on Mar. 5, 1905, when Mr. Cortelyou 
became postmaster-general, he w r as appointed first 
assistant. Under the immediate supervision of this 
officer are five important divisions or bureaus, 
salaries and allowances, supplies, correspondence, 
postal money order system and the dead let ter office. 
The divisions of correspondence and salaries and 
allowances are not more routine offices, but full of 
active changing and difficult duties, which require 
ceaseless attention and good judgment. They relate 
to 7UJJ0U post offices and 2.30,000 employees. In 
1905 Mr. Hitchcock was appointed by Pres. Roose¬ 
velt to serve as one of the members of the so-called 
Keep commission, winch was charged with investi¬ 
gating the workings of the various government 
departments and suggesting methods for their 
reorganization along modern lines. The other 
members were Charles II . Keep, Lawrence O. 
Murray, James R. Garfield and Gifford Pinchot. 
One of the necessities for the appointment of this 
commission grew out of the “leaks” in the bureau 
of statistics by winch certain speculators in New 
York w ere enabled to secure information about the 
crop reports ahead of their competitors and thus 
realize large sums of money. The commission made 
several investigations and reports, and some of its 
recommendations where now T law’s were not required 
to enable the departments to do so, w r ere put into 
operation. Mr. Hitchcock did not participate in the 
investigation of the department of agriculture be¬ 
cause he had been for seven or eight years one of its 
employees or officers, but he assumed a very active 
part in the other inquiries and signed all of the other 
reports and recommendations. He w T as also : 
member of the government exposition board, which 
had charge of the arrangements to make federal 
exhibits at the St. Louis and Lewis and Clark 
expositions. In the w’inter of 1907-08 Pres Roose¬ 
velt having decided to have William II. Taft nomi¬ 
nated as his successor, made him manager of the 
Taft campaign, and he immediately resigned as first 
assistant postmaster-general. In this field he dis¬ 
played great energy and capacity, being abundantly 
supplied with funds by Charles P. Taft and having 
the active help throughout the United States of the 
federal postmasters and other officials. His work 
was crown cd with success by the nomination of Mr. 
Taft at Chicago in June, 1908, and he w’as then, 
according to the custom which permits the candi¬ 
date to select the campaign manager, elected chair¬ 
man of the Republican national committee. Hav¬ 
ing little or no money until toward the close of the 
campaign , he was compelled t o resort t o new’ methods 
of management. He abandoned the old plan of 
employing a large numper of paid orators; he 
caused to be made test “polls” of certain typical 
sections of the country, and he called into activity 
as subcommittees the chairman of groups of con¬ 
tiguous states whose interests w'ere essentially 
identical. Instead of sending several thousand 
miscellaneous speakers over the country, he relied 
largely \ipon such statements and announcements 
as could be made through the newspapers, and 
especially upon the speaking tour of the nominee 
and also the great and unique activity of Pres. 
Roosevelt. The results of the ballot in the conven¬ 
tion at Chicago and by the people at the polls in 
November were almost an exact verification of his 
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predictions. As a reward for his services he was under the Dingley act, met the bounty granted by 
selected by President-elect Taft to be postmaster- the Russian government upon sugar, and other 
general in the new cabinet, thus placing him at the commodities. He was recalled by Pres. Roosevelt 
head of a department in which lie had been the first in February, 1907, to enter his cabinet as postmaster- 
assistant for three years, and he assumed the duties general. In this capacity he recommended the 
of the new position Alar. 7, 1909. Mr. Hitchcock is establishment of postal savings banks, showing that 
unmarried. He is a fellow of the American Eco- immigrants and native citizens sent many million 
nomic Association, the American Association for the dollars annually for deposit in the postal savings 
Advancement of Science, the American Statistical banks of Canada and European countries. He 
Association and a member of the American Omi- urged a local parcel post confined to the rural 
Biologists’ Union and of various local clubs, inelud- routes at low rates, and he advocated installing 
ing the Metropolitan, Cosmos and University of automatic, stamp and postal-card vending machines 
Washington, and the Harvard, Rocky Mountain and in order to give to the public, especially in ciries 
Union League of New York. and at railway stations, an all-night service with¬ 

out any appreciable cost to the government. He 
MEYER, George von Lengerke, secretary of put into use .experimentally a service of automobile 
the navy, was born in Boston, Mass., June 24, 18.58, mail collection, and found that the same number 
son of George A. and Helen (Parker) Meyer. His of drivers with autos could accomplish more than 
father, a native of New York, was a successful blast twice as much work as was possible with horse 
India merchant; his mother was a granddaughter and wagon equipment. He enlarged the usefulness 
of the patriot bishop, Samuel Parker (q.v.). Mr. of postal cards by permitting senders to write 
Meyer was prepared for college in Noble’s school, a messages on both sides of them, anil instructed 
private institution in Boston, and entering Harvard postmasters to cooperate with school teachers in 
College was graduated in 1S79. IIis tastes were explaining the uses, methods and regulations of 
for history, politics and athletics. lie was an the postal service to school children, in order to 
especially "efficient oarsman and rowed the winning curtail the loss of postal matter and the work of 
race in "the senior class crew. Immediately after the dead letter office. In his annual report for 
graduation, he entered the old mercantile house of 1908 he shows that the government carried franked 
Alpheus II. Hardy A Co., with whom he remained matter which if paid for would return a revenue 
two years, and then became a member of the firm of over $20,000,000 annually and render the 
of Linder A' Meyer, established as East India department, notwithstanding the increase in its 
merchants on India Wharf, Boston, in 1848, by salary list, more than self-supporting. The income 
his father. Although carrying many large fiscal for that year was about $192,000,000 and the 
responsibilities, Mr Meyer lias been actively expenditures about $208,000,000. Another un¬ 
interested in political and municipal affairs since portant recommendation made bv Mr. Meyer was 
1888, participating, unlike most prominent business that congress create the office of “director of posts,” 
men, in the smaller civic movements of his neighbor- with a liberal salary and tenure during good 
hood. In 1889 he was elected to the Boston behavior, thus enabling the president to place the 
common council, in which he served for two years administration of the physical side of the depart- 
as a member of the finance, water, streets and mciit in the hands of a first-class business man 
Charles river bridge committees. In 1890 lie was who would not be subject to removal with each 
nominated by both political parties for member change of presidential administration. When Pres, 
of the board of aldermen from the fourth district, Taft succeeded Roosevelt he appointed Mr. Meyer 
and was elected without opposition, and in the to be secretary of the navy. He 
following year was elected a Republican repre- and Secretary-of-Agriculture 
sentative to the state legislature. He served five James Wilson were the only 
terms in that body, being speaker of the lower members of the Roosevelt cabi- 
house for three terms. In 1900 Pres. McKinley net to be incorporated in the 
appointed him to succeed William F. Draper as new administration. Mr. Meyer 
ambassador to Italy. This was the time when the was president of the Mmssachti¬ 
des true t ion of foreign life and property in Venezuela setts board of Paris exposition 
had aroused the European powers, and it fell to managers for the exhibit of 
the lot of Mr. Meyer to enlist the sympathy of Italy 1900, and was a member of the 
with the principle of arbitration. The Italian Republican National Commit- 
ministrv was favorable but felt compelled to await tee for Massachusetts during 
the decision of Germany and England, both of 1892-90 and 1904-08. He is a 
which had favored blockading Venezuelan ports, trustee of the Provident Insti- 
suggesting, however, that the entire matter in ' tution for Savings and director 
dispute be referred to Pres. Roosevelt as sole and of the Amoskeag Manufacture 
final arbiter. As the president could not act as ing Co. He is a member of 
such arbiter, the suggestion that all European the St. Botolph and Racket 
powers refer their claims to the Hague tribunal clubs of Boston, the Myopia 
was renewed and this was finally accepted. In Club of Hamilton, Mass., and 
March, 1905, Mr. Meyer was transferred by Pres, the Metropolitan Club of Wash- 
Roosevelt to St. Petersburg to succeed Robert S. ington, and of the Episcopal 
McCormick as ambassador to Russia. At this church. He was married at Lenox, Mass., June 25, 
time the Russo-Japanese war was in progress, and 1885, to Marion Alice, daughter of Charles Hook 
there was some friction between the United States Appleton, and has three children: Julia, Alice and 
and Russia over the contention of the latter’s George von Lengerke Meyer, Jr. 
prize courts that coal, flour, and similar articles 

were contraband of war. He succeeded in having BALLINGER, Richard Achilles, secretary of 
the prize cou.t judgments equitably revised, and the interior, was born at Boonesboro, Boone co., 
he also was able finally to induce the czar to issue la., on July 9, 1858, son of Richard H. anti Alary 
an imperial edict removing the discriminating and E. (Norton) Ballinger. His father was born in 
retaliatory duties that had been levied upon Kentucky but removed to Illinois in early life, 
American tools, machinery and other goods four and studied law in the office of Abraham Lincoln 
years previously because the United States had, at Springfield; he was an active abolitionist, 
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served through the civil war and subsequently 
engaged in the cattle business in Kansas. There 
young Richard was in the saddle on the range in 
the early seventies. He attended the state 
university at Lawrence and Washburn College 
at Topeka and finished his education at Williams 
College, Massachusetts, graduating in the class of 
1884. He immediately began studying law in 
the office of S. Corning Judd, of Chicago, and upon 
being admitted to the bar at Springfield in 1886 
he opened an office at Kankakee, where he very 
soon was appointed city attorney. At the end of 
a year he held the same 
position at New Decatur, Ala., 
after which he removed to 
Port Townsend, Wash., and 
becoming the partner of John 
N. Scott (Pres. Benjamin 
Harrison’s brother-in-law), 
took a prominent part in 
public affairs. In 1894 he 
was elected judge of the 
superior court, serving for 
four years when he removed 
to the enterprising city of 
Seattle, and became senior 
member of the law firm of 
Ballinger, Ronald & Battle, 
later Ballinger, Ronald, Battle 
<fc Tennant. In 1904 Mr. Bal¬ 
linger was elected by the Re¬ 
publicans mayor of Seattle. 
The rapid growth of the city in 
connection with the discoveries of gold in the Klon¬ 
dike and its commercial importance involved difficult 
civic problems which were handled with great credit 
and firmness. To this work he devoted two years 
of strenuous effort and then returned to the more 
congenial practice of the law. In March, 1907, he 
was invited by Pres. Roosevelt to become the 
successor of W. A. Richards as commissioner of 
the general land office at Washington, and accepted 
under . what was regarded as the administrative 
necessity of reorganizing the personnel and methods 
of business. Ilis intimate knowledge of the public 
domain enabled him to work out several valuable 
reforms in land-office methods. His most impor¬ 
tant recommendation related to the manner of 
acquiring coal lands from the United States. He 
declared that simply separating the right to mine 
from the title to the soil above the coal deposits 
would prevent the fraudulent acquisition of coal 
lands. Other recommendations relating to the 
stone and timber act, pasture and timber lands, 
etc., were equally simple and effective. At the 
end of a year of fruitful work in the land office he 
resumed the practice of his profession, but con¬ 
tinued to contribute time and effort to the sendee 
of his party. He was a delegate to the convention 
which nominated William II. Taft for president 
and subsequently, as the western member of the 
advisory committee, was active in the national 
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campaign. In the national convention he served 
on the sub-committee of the committee on resolu¬ 
tions which reported the party platform. In 1909 
Pres. Taft selected Mr. Ballinger for the post of 
secretary of the interior as a man of courage and 
tried executive capacity, who w’as also familiar 
with public lands, timber, mining, territorial, and 
irrigation affairs, as well as with law f and legal 
proceedings. He compiled “ Community Property ” 
(1890), a volume relating to the property rights of 
husband and wdfe, which is regarded as authority 
in that peculiar line, and in 1897 he compiled the 
code of Washington, which is known as Ballinger’s 
Annotated Codes and Statues.” He w r as an 
active member of the Seattle commercial clubs, 


was vice-president of the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
exposition (1909) and is a member of the Ranier 
and University clubs. He was married at Lee, 
Mass., Aug. 26, 1886, to Julia A., daughter of 
George Bradley, of Lee, Mass., and has two sons, 
Edward B. and Richard T. Ballinger. 

WILSON, James, secretary of agriculture. (See 
p. 27.) 

NAGEL, Charles, secretary of commerce and 
labor, was born on a farm in Colorado county, 
Tex., Aug. 9, 1849, son of Dr. Hermann and Fried- 
ericke (Litzmann) Nagel, of German descent. His 
father was a physician and surgeon, but also car¬ 
ried on a farm, on which Charles was a helper 
according to his ability until he reached the age 
of fourteen. Being strongly opposed to secession. 
Dr. Nagel found that he could not continue to 
reside in Texas, nor could he find a satisfactory 
way of disposing of his property. Finally he de¬ 
cided to abandon everything in Colorado county, 
and migrate to St. Louis, Mo., but finding no 
direct road open through the Confederate lines 
to that city, he took his son by way of a Mexican 
seaport to New York, and thence to St. Louis. 
Arriving there in 1864, the son was placed in a 
boy’s boarding school, and later the high school, 
where he was graduated in 1S6S as valedictorian 
of his class. After a year of private instruction 
he entered the law r department of Washington 
University, and at the same time the law r offices 
of Glover and Shepley. He was graduated in 
1872 and then took a year’s post-graduate course 
in civil law and medical jurisprudence and political 
economy, at the University of Berlin, Germany, 
returning to St. Louis in 1873, began the practice 
of his profession. Later he became a member of 
Finkelnburg, Nagel Kirby, one of the best know 
law firms in the Southwest, the senior member 
of which occupied a distinguished position at the 
bar, and enjoyed a large general practice, and was 
afterward appointed to the bench of the U. S. 
district court. Mr. Nagel was elected to the 
Missouri state legislature in 1SS1. 

Though unable to carry through 
much important legislation in 
that body, as his party was in the 
minority, he was active and effec¬ 
tive in preventing the enactment 
of what he believed to be un¬ 
wholesome measures. In 1891 he 
w as a candidate of the Indepen¬ 
dent Municipal party for council¬ 
man of St. Louis, and while fail¬ 
ing of election ran ahead of his 
ticket, and in the next year 
received the Republican nomi¬ 
nation for judge of the supreme 
court, but was again defeated. 

In 1893 he was the Republican 
nominee for president of the St. 

Louis city council, and w r as 
elected bv a large majority. 

In this office, during his four- 
year term, he performed many 
valuable services for the city. He checked raids 
upon the treasury and led a successful move¬ 
ment against granting franchises for public util¬ 
ities without exacting compensation to the city. 
While acting mayor he vetoed all items of extrav¬ 
agance and gave special attention to the welfare 
of the charitable, penal and reformatory institu¬ 
tions and to the operations of the board of health, 
of which he was an ex-officio member. His ideas 
of faithfulness to public duties are illustrated by 
his practically uninterrupted attendance of the 
meetings of the council during his entire term. In 
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1900, when the strike inaugurated by the St. 
Louis street railway employes became a mob 
which the regular authorities eould not control, 
and after many grave violences had been per¬ 
petrated by the lawless element, he, as a volunteer 
deputy sheriff, organized a special squad of seventy- 
five eollege graduates, clerks, etc., and performed 
important and effective service for a three weeks' 
period of extreme turbulence. For twenty years 
(1SS6-1906) Mr. Nagel was a lecturer in the St. 
Louis Law Sehool, and for some time a lecturer in 
the College of Medicine. In 1909, immediately 
upon the accession of the new administration, he 
was appointed by Pres. Taft to head the depart¬ 
ment of commerce and labor, a position for whieh 
he is admirably fitted by reason of his strong 
business instincts and large experience in important 
industrial, fiscal, and transportation affairs. lie 
is a member of the board of directors of Washington 
University; a trustee of the St. Louis Museum 
of Fine Arts, and of the St. Louis Medical School. 
He was for some time president of the University 
Club and is also a member of the Commercial, 
Round Table and Country elubs of St. Louis, and 
of the Chevy Chase and Metropolitan elubs of 
Washington. He was married in 1876 to Fannie, 
daughter of Adolph Brandeis of Louisville, who died 
in 1889, leaving a daughter, Ilildegard. He was 
married again in ISOo to Anne, daughter of John 

R. Shepley, of St. Louis. Their children are Mary 

S. , Edith, Charles, and Anne Dorothea Nagel. 

GIBBONEY, David Clarence, lawyer, was bom 
at West Irving, la., Dec. 12, 1868, son of James and 
Mary (Podgett) Gibboney, and grandson of William 
Gibboney, who came to America from Scotland in 
1809 and settled at Philadelphia, Pa. He was 
educated in the high school of Lisbon, la., and at 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, la. In 1886 he re¬ 
moved to Philadelphia, Pa., and entered the Phila¬ 
delphia College of Pharmacy, where he was gradu¬ 
ated in 1890. Having determined to follow the 
legal profession, he began the studying of law in 
Philadelphia, and was admitted to practice in 
January, 1896. He has made a specialty of criminal 
law, and handled over 12,000 
prosecutions against gamblers, 
illicit liquor dealers, white slave 
syndicate managers and other 
cases from aggravated assault 
to murder, securing convictions 
and pleas of guilty m at least 80 
per eent. of all these cases. Since 
1891 Mr. Gibboney has been 
secretary and counsel of the Law 
and Order Society of Philadcl- 
phia, and was chief deputy 
u sheriff of Philadelphia county 
from January to November, 1906, 
when he resigned by reason of 
having been nominated for the 
office of district attorney of Phila¬ 
delphia county, but was defeated 
by less than 6,000 votes. As secre¬ 
tary of the Law and Order So¬ 
ciety he was instrumental in 
bringing about a reduction in the number of sa¬ 
loons in Philadelphia from 5,773 in 1889 to 1,956 
in the year 1909, despite an increase in popu¬ 
lation of 400,000. He arrested 12,000 dive-keepers 
and gamblers and convicted 80 per cent, of them in 
twelve years. Mr. Gibboney was special counsel 
for the pure food commission in 1906, when the 
glucose trust was foreed to pay fines aggregating 
many thousand dollars and to remove all glucose 
in the state of Pennsylvania. He was married Sept. 
10, 1S90, to Ella M., daughter of Amos Goodsell of 




Hunter, Greene co., N. Y., and has one son, David 
Clarence Gibboney, Jr.,and one daughter, Lois.May 
Gibboney. 

OGDEN, Robert Curtis, merchant and educa¬ 
tor, was bom in Philadelphia, Pa., June 20, 1836, 
son of Jonathan and Abigail (Murphey) Ogden. His 
father (1809-93) was a leading merchant of New 
York eity; his mother was a daughter of Robert and 
Abigail (Ashburner) Murphey of Philadelphia. He 
is a direct descendant of Richard Ogden of Chester, 
England, who settled at Fairfield, Conn., in 1630. 
Some of his descendants removed to southern New 
Jersey, where the work begun in 
Connecticut was continued by John 
Ogden, Edo Ogden, Curtis Ogden 
and the latter’s wife, Ruth Swin- 
ney. Robert C. Ogden was edu¬ 
cated in the schools of his native 
city and began his business life as 
a boy in a hardware store, where 
his advance was so rapid that from / 
employ^ he became employer at an IpT 
early day. The civil war called him * J 
from business to military life, and 
he served throughout the Gettys¬ 
burg campaign as a non-com¬ 
missioned officer of the 23d New 
York regiment. Soon after the 
war he became a member of the 
firm of Devlin & Co.,now non-exist¬ 
ent, but one of the best-known firms 
of New York in the 70’s. In 1879 
he formed a business connection 
with John Wanamaker of Philadelphia, and until 
1907 continued in the partnership as head of the 
mammoth Wanamaker store in New York, founded 
by that famous merchant, Alexander T. Stewart. 
Shunning prominence, but never flinching from duty, 
Mr. Ogden is recognized as one of the most capable, 
forceful men of his day. In the movement which 
has for its object the advancement of rural school 
education in the South, to lead which he was called 
by Southern men, he was the vital force in the per¬ 
formance of a task of great difficulty, especially in 
the reconciliation of the various elements whose 
united action was absolutely essential to the attain¬ 
ment of the purpose it was sought to accomplish. 
He brought to the task the same directness of pur¬ 
pose and executive ability which won him business 
success, with the result that the conference for educa¬ 
tion in the South and the southern education board, 
of both of which lie is president, inaugurated a cru¬ 
sade in behalf of the education of all the people. 
At the time of the Johnstown flood, in 1889, he 
was one of the leading members of the flood relief 
commission, and has at various periods been identi¬ 
fied with other achievements for the public benefit. 
He is the author of a number of booklets: “Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong, Founder’s Day Address’' 
(1894), “Pew Rents and the New Testament; Can 
They be Reconciled?” (1892), and “Sunday School 
Teaching” (1894). He is a member of the Union 
League Club of Philadelphia; the Century Associa¬ 
tion, the Union League, the National. Arts, and 
the City clubs of New York; and the Hamil¬ 
ton Club of Brooklyn. He is president of the board 
of trustees of Hampton Institute, Hampton, Ya.; 
president of the conference for education in the 
South; president of the southern education board; 
director of Union Theological Seminary; trustee of 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; trustee of the 
Teachers College of New York, and member of the 
general education board. He was married in 1860 
to Ellen E., daughter of Walter O. Lewis of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who died in 1909, leaving two daughters: 
Julia Treadwell (now Mrs. George WaldoCrary), and 
Helen Ogden (now Mrs. Alexander Purves). 
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CURTIS, Charles, U. S. senator, was bom in 
Topeka, Kas., Jan, 25, 1SG0. • His mother was an 
American Indian. On his father's side his relatives 
trace their ancestors back to those brave men and 
women who erossed the Atlantic in 1021, in the 
ship Elizabeth. He was educated in the public 
schools of Topeka, studied law in the office of A. 11. 
Case, and was admitted to the bar in 1881. He was 
eounty attorney for Shawnee county for four years 
(1885-89), and made a state reputation as a success¬ 
ful prosecutor of violators of the law. In 1892 he 
was elected to the 53d congress from the fourth 
Kansasdistriet,and from the 
same district was reelected 
to the 54th and 55th con¬ 
gresses. In 1S97 the Popu¬ 
lists controlled the legisla¬ 
ture and they tried to legis¬ 
late Mr. Curtis out of office 
by placing the county in 
which he lived in the first 
district, but he was elected 
to the 50th, 57th, 5Sth, 59th 
and 00th congresses from 
the first district. He did not 
take his seat as a member of 
the house in the 60th con¬ 
gress, however, for he had 
been elected to the national 
senate on Jan. 23, 1907. He 
was elected for both the long 
and short term sand resigned 
from the house on January 
29th, being sworn in as a 
senator the same day. While 
a member of the house, Mr. Curtis was a member of 
the committee on ways and means,Indian affairs,and 
public lands. lie was author of the Curtis bill of 1898, 
and was a member of the committee of eleven Repub¬ 
licans who drafted the gold standard aet of 1900. He 
presided over the house during the visit of Prince 
Henry of Prussia. In 1905 he was a member of the 
Taft party to the Philippines, and in 1907 was a 
member of the McKinlev-Cannon party to Panama 
and South America. After being sworn in as a 
senator he was given consideration beyond the 
usual procedure of the body. As a member of the 
house he hail helped prepare the Indian appropria¬ 
tion bill. This measure was taken up in the senate 
after he had taken his seat as a senator and within 
three days after taking the oath, had the fight which 
made him nationally famous against certain amend¬ 
ments which the senate committee had made to that 
bill. Mr. Curtis was married on Nov. 27, 1884, to 
Annie E., daughter of John M. Baird of Topeka. 
They have three children, Permilia, Harry and 
Leona. 

CLINEDINST, Benjamin West, artist, was 
born at Woodstock, Shenandoah co., Va., Oct. 14, 
1859, son of Barnett Michael and Mary (South) 
Clinedinst. His father, also an artist, served with 
the Confederate army throughout the civil war; his 
maternal grandfather died in the Mexican war, 
and both paternal and maternal ancestors served 
in the revolutionary war. The first to bear the 
name in America was Jacob Clinedinst, who 
emigrated from Hanover, Germany, in 1020. The 
family first settled in Pennsylvania, and from 
there went south, being among the first settlers of 
the Virginia valley. Benjamin W. Clinedinst 
receiver! his early education in the Virginia Military 
Institute, and later studied in the Ecole Xationale 
des Beaux Arts*, Paris, under Bonnat and Cababel 
(1881-85). Returning to the United States, he 
opened a studio in New York. In 1900 he was 
appointed direetor and instructor in the school 
of illustration, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., 


to succeed Howard Pyle, which position he held 
several years. He has created for himself a promi¬ 
nent plaee among the artists of America, and is 
known as one of the leaders of Aineriean illustrators, 
his work being eagerly sought for its comprehensive 
character. In 1899 he won the William T. Evans 
prize at an exhibition of the American Water-color 
Society. The most important of his paintings are 
“ A Virginia Morning” (1894); “Sunshine” (1S9S) ; 
“Long Ago” (1900); Among the books illustrated 
by him are “David Ha ruin,” “Uncle Edinburgh,” 
and “Red Roek,” by Thomas Nelson Page; 
“Roughing It,” by Mark Twain, the works of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Bret Harte, the 
Century Company’s “Life of Franklin,” a new 
edition of Hawthorne’s “ Blithedale Romance.” 
“Mr. Clinedinst,” says “The Bookman,” “has a 
refined appreciation of the poetic as well as the 
picturesque; the fine shadings of character and the 
beauties of environment he conveys to his auditors 
with remarkable truthfulness. Primarily a colorist, 
he portrays the forcefnlness of color in whatever 
he attempts and presents his subjects with a 
sensibility that both charms and persuades.” His 
picture “Sunshine” won him the title of National 
Academician in 1S97. He is also a member of the 
American Water-Color Society, the American 
Artists’ Club, Century Association, and the Fencers’ 
Club of New York city. He was married in Balti¬ 
more, Mil., June 5, 188S, to Emily Gertrude Waters, 
daughter of Andrew Garrettson of that city, and 
has two children, Josephine Herwig and Wendel 
Waters Clinedinst. 

CROSSFIELD, Riehard Henry, seventh presi¬ 
dent of Transylvania University (1908- ), was 

born near Lawrenceburg, Ivy., Oct. 22, 1SG8, son of 
Riehard Henry and Elizabeth Aim (Jackson) Cross- 
field. He was educated in the public schools, at the 
Kentucky University, where he was graduated 
in 18S9, and at Wooster, (O.) University, where 
he was graduated in 1900 with the degrees of M.A. 
and Ph.D. I)r. Crossfield began his professional 
career by teaching at the Lawrenceburg (Ivy.) 
Normal School. In 1S90 lie became principal of the 
Ilarrodsburg Classical and English Academy. 
During 1892-90 he was pastor at Glasgow, Ivy,, 
and in the latter year became minister of a ehurcli 
at Owensboro, Ivy., where he preached continuously 
for thirteen years. In connection with his pastoral 
duties Dr. Crossfield conducted four revivals a year, 
leetured extensively and traveled at home and in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. On Oct. 22, 190S, he 
assumed the duties of president of Transylvania 
University. The University has the following de¬ 
partments: College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
College of Law, Hamilton College for young w omen, 
and the Preparatory school. The College of the 
Bible, occupying the campus of Transylvania, is an 
affiliated interest. The faculty is composed of fifty- 
six instructors chosen from English and American 
universities, and the student attendance in 1909 
was 500. Pres. Crossfield’s work bears the marks 
of prodigious and untiring energy, of faith unfalter¬ 
ing in the face of obstacles which appeared insur¬ 
mountable, combined with that splendid power to 
see great possibilities, and the genius to realize big 
things from small beginnings. He is a bold cham¬ 
pion of civic righteousness, a fearless fighter against 
the very strongest entrenchments of any social evil. 
He is a man of decisive character, sound judgment 
and an unparalleled genius for work. lie is the 
author of “ Pilgrimages of a Parson” (1900). He is 
a member of the Filsou Club of Louisville, and the 
National Geographic Society. He was married at 
Glasgow, Ivy., in 1S95, to Annie Ritchie, daughter 
of C. C. Terry, and has two children: Charles Terry 
and Dorothy Crossfield. 
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CROWNINSHIELD, Frederic, artist, was horn 
in Boston, Mass., Nov. 27, IS to, son of Edward A. 
and Caroline M. (Welch) Crown in shield, and grand¬ 
son of Benjamin \V. Crowninshiehl, secretary of the 
navy under Madison and Monroe. lie was educated 
at the Boston public Latin school and at Harvard 
College, where he was graduated in 1SG6. He 
studied art in France and Italy for eleven years. 
Returning to America, he became interested in 
mural painting and the making of stained-glass 
windows, branches of art that he has made his 
specialty. Among the best of liis windows are 
“Hector and Andromeda” in Harvard College; 
the northern window of the Emanuel church, 
Boston ; the northern window of the Church of the 
Ascension, New York; anil the northern window of 
the library at Litchfield, Conn. Mr. Crowninshiehl 
was elected president of the Fine Arts Federation in 
1902, and has always been active in furthering all 
measures that would lead to municipal art improve¬ 
ment. He is also a member of the advisory com¬ 
mittee of the National Gallery of Art, Washington 
I). C.; a corresponding member of the American, 
Institute of Architects, a member of the Century 
Association, the American Institution of Art anil 
Letters, and the Architectural League, and an 
associate of the National Academy of Design. He 
is also known as a writer both of technical articles 
and of verse, lie is author of a textbook, “Mural 
Painting” (1887), and the following books of poetry: 
“Pictoris Carmina” (1900), “A Painter’s Moods” 
(1902), “Tales in Metre” (1904), and “Under the 
Laurel” (1908). In 1909 Mr. Crowninshiehl was 
elected to the directorship of the American School 
at Rome, an institution for the advanced education 
of young sculptors, decorators and architects, who 
have received scholarships from art schools of this 
country. Among his mural paintings are decora¬ 
tions in the Waldorf-Astoria and the Manhattan 
hotels of New York. He was married in 1SG7, to 
Helen S. Fairbanks in Boston. 

BURTON, Theodore Elijah, senator, was born 
at Jefferson, Ashtabula co., O., Dec. 20, 1851, son Of 
William and Elizabeth (Grant) Burton. 1 1 is father, 
a graduate of Dartmouth College, was a Con¬ 
gregational minister of note, who removed to 
Austin burgh, O., in 1853, and placed his son Theo¬ 
dore in the Grand River Institute. The latter con¬ 
tinued his studies at Iowa College and Oberlin 
College, being graduated at Oberlin in 1872. He 
was tutor in language, and assistant professor during 
two years at his alma mater, anil was so proficient 
in the classics as to be able to teach Homer and 
Virgil without the books. In the meantime he 
studied law in the office of Judge Lyman Trumbull 
of Chicago, and was admitted to the Ohio bar in 
1S75. Declining a professorship at Oberlin, he 
formed a law partnership with John C. Grannis in 
Cleveland, O., and soon w r as recognized as one of the 
ablest of the younger members of the bar, being noted 
for the thorough preparation of his eases, and the 
wonderful ability to anticipate and provide for 
points of law and precedent likely to arise in a trial. 
His first entrance into politics was in 1880, when he 
was elected a member of the city council by the 
Republicans of the fourth ward. Ilis record was 
creditable, but he declined a renomination, and in 
1SSS became the candidate for congress in the 21st 
district. The campaign was a memorable one and 
Mr. Burton won the election in spite of his opponent’s 
prestige of wealth and influence, which had three 
times consecutively helped to return him to his 
seat. Mr. Burton was not the kind of representative 
to subserve the ends of political corruptionists, how¬ 
ever, and unfortunately was gerrymandered out of 
reeleetion. He was returned to congress in 1S94, 


and served by reelection until his election to the 
U. S. senate in 1909 as the successor of Joseph B. 
Forakcr. As a member of the house he was a mem¬ 
ber of the committee on rivers and harbors during 
1S9G-190S, and for the last ten years of this period 
was the committee chairman. He abandoned all his 
professional engagements and devoted his entire 
time to the interests of his district, in particular 
making a thorough study of maritime requirements 
in the great lakes, which he traversed carefully. As 
a result of his investigations he prepared and intro¬ 
duced a measure, providing for a preliminary survey 
and estimate on the construction of a 20-foot 
channel from Chicago and Duluth to Buffalo, which 
was incorporated in the river and harbor bill and 
became a law. He was ac¬ 
tive in support of the meas¬ 
ures for acquisition of the 
Portage canal, shortening the 
distance between the east¬ 
ern and western ends of 
Lake Superior, introduced 
the bill providing for nu¬ 
merous lighthouses on the 
lakes and secured an appro¬ 
priation of 8250,000 for the. 
construction of lights and 
signal stations. He was also 
author of the bill providing 
for the completion of im¬ 
provements between lakes Su¬ 
perior and Huron, the St. 

Mary’s river and Hay Lake 
channel, and secured an ap¬ 
propriation of 82,500,000 for 
that purpose to be expend¬ 
ed during a period of five years, as the work 
should progress. Mr. Burton made brilliant 
speeches on the silver question, the anti- 
lottery law and on the needs of legislation for the 
navigable waters of the great lakes. Throughout 
his term he was a constant attendant on sessions of 
the house, and entirely engrossed with the duties of 
his charge. As a result of the high standard of his 
work in connection with the rivers and harbors 
committee, he was appointed by Pres. Roosevelt 
ehairman of the Inland Waterways commission at 
the time it was created (1907). Tfiis committee has 
been superseded by the National Water ways com¬ 
mission, which is a joint commission made up of 
members of both houses of congress. He was made 
first chairman of this commission, the members of 
which spent several’ months abroad during 1909 
investigating the general question or waterways 
improvement in Europe, and later on similar under¬ 
takings in other parts of the American continent for 
the purpose of formulating a general plan of river 
and harbor improvement throughout the United 
States. Sen. Burton is also recognized as an author¬ 
ity on financial questions and is a member of the Na¬ 
tional Monetary commission. He was a delegate to 
the Republican national convention in 1904, and 
1908, when he made the speech nominating William 
II. Taft for the presidency. In the advocacy of re¬ 
forms Sen. Burton would even oppose his own party 
and was said to be the only man in congress who 
eould maintain an independent attitude and yet 
receive the tribute of profoundly respectful attention 
from his party friends. He is the author of 
“Financial Crises and Periods of Industrial and 
Commercial Depression” (1902), and a “Life of 
John Sherman” (190G). He is president of the 
Grant Family Association of the United States and a 
member of the Union and Rowfant clubs of Cleve¬ 
land and the Metropolitan Club of Washington. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by Dart¬ 
mouth College and Ohio University in 1907. 
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EARLE, Frank Hasbrouck, engineer, was born 
in New York city, May 27, 1852, son of Thomas 
and Cornelia (Hasbrouck) Earle. His first Amer¬ 
ican ancestor was Edward Earle, a native of Eng¬ 
land, who came America and settled in Maryland in 
1670; his wife was Hannah Baylis, and the line of 
descent is traeed through their son Edward, w r ho 
married Elsie Vreeland; their son Marmadukc, 
who married Rebecca Manus; their son Morris, 
who married Anna de La Montague, and their son 
Thomas, who married Matilda Harrison and was 
the grandfather of the subject of this sketeh. His 
father, Thomas Earle, w r as 
viee-president- of the Hud¬ 
son County National Bank 
of Jersey City for many 
years, and president of the 
Jersey City Gas Light Co., 
for twenty-five years. The 
son, Frank H. Earle, re¬ 
ceived a thorough educa¬ 
tion at the Hasbrouck In¬ 
stitute in Jersey City, w here 
he was graduated with high 
honors in 1S6S. At the age 
of sixteen he entered the 
office of Messrs. Bacot , Post 
and Camp, engineers and 
surveyors of Jersey City, 
and remained as a student 
assistant until 1872. when 
he commenced praetiee in 
his own name. Much of 
his early practice consisted 
in the laying out and superintending the develop¬ 
ment of city and surburban real estate, and the 
partitioning of large estates. In this work he laid 
out Seabright, Wyoming and other towns in the 
state, and divided the Gregory and Henderson, 
Hiram Gilbert, Opdyke, Kerrigan, Traphagen, and 
other estates, lie thus became noted as an expert 
judge of real estate values and possibilities, and 
his advice on these questions was sought for con¬ 
stantly until his death. In 1871-72 he was en¬ 
gaged by the state riparian commissioners to 
establish by monuments, the first lines for bulk¬ 
heads and piers adopted by New Jersey, and in 1881 
he improved Green Pond, now r known as Tack- 
anassee Lake, Elberon. In ISS6 he formed a 
partnership with Mr. Edlow W. Harrison, as Earle 
and Ilarrison. The firm at once became very aetive 
in engineering matters thoughout the state. It was 
the expert engineers for the Railroad Tax Com¬ 
mission of the state until 1895. In 1892 Mr. Harri¬ 
son became ehief engineer of the Hudson Boule¬ 
vard; in 1897-98, Mr. Earle as ehief engineer, de¬ 
signed and constructed the Ravine Road sew r er, 
the main outfall sew r er for 500 aeres area, and 
population of 50,000 people, eosting about 8100,000, 
and the firm was practically constantly employed 
as experts in matters of railroad and other con¬ 
demnation proceedings for all the great trunk fines 
centering in Hudson county, or for the property 
owners involved. The last important w r ork in 
which Mr. Earle was closely identified w*as the 
designing and preparation of specifications and 
letting of contracts of the great steel draw bridge 
of the Long Branch railroad over Raritan river 
between the Amboys. To this he devoted two 
years of his fife at a time when he was severely 
tried by the eneroaehment of the malady to which 
he finally succumbed. But while thus engaged in 
the aetive praetiee of his profession, it is probable 
that the best work of his life was as president of the 
Raritan River railroad, the practical management 
of which he and his associates were forced to take 
over in 1892. He was elected president and for 


fifteen yeas put into the work the. most faithful and 
conscientious care, w f ith the result that by 1903 
he had established the railroad on a firm founda¬ 
tion, and at the time of his death made it noted as a 
sound dividend paying and w^ell managed property. 
Though the president of one of the smallest roads 
in the metropolitan distriet, he was chosen and for 
many years held the position of chairman of the 
executive eommittee of the Carservice Association 
of the railroads, having terminals in New York 
In polities Mr. Earle was a staunch Republican, but 
did not aspire to political honors. He was active 
in social and ehureh matters, being a member o 
the Roseville Presbyterian Chureh of Newark 
aeting as president of the board of trustees for 
thirteen years. He w r as a member of the Roseville 
Athletie Club of New'ark, a life member of the New 7 
Jersey Historical Society of Newark, the Carteret 
Club of Jersey City and the General Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen of New York city. He 
was a direetor of the Hudson County National 
Bank, also a direetor and one of the incorporators 
of both the New Jersey Title Guarantee and Trust 
Co., and the Pavonia Trust Co., all of Jersey City, 
and a member of the board of trade of Jersey City. 
Possessed of a gentle and agreeable personality, 
he won the universal regard and esteem of all with 
whom he came in contact. He w r as generous in 
good works, pure and domestic in private fife, and 
conservative and upright in his public eareer — an 
exemplary fife which commanded the esteem of all 
who knew f him. Mr. Earle was married at Orange, 
N. J., Dec. 29, 1881, to Jennie Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Baldwin of New r ark, N. J., and had four 
sons, Frank Hasbrouck, Jr., who w r as associated 
with his father in the engineering business, Harold 
Baldwin, Louis de la Montague, and Donald 
Earle. He died in Newark, N. J., Nov. 7, 1907. 

GRAMMER, Julius Eckhardt, clergyman, 
w^as born in Washington, D. C., Oct. C>, 1831, son 
of Gottlieb Christopher and Matilda (Wilms) 
Grammer. His father eame from Germany about 
1807, to escape serving in the armies of Napoleon 
against his native land, and eventually became 
president of the First National Bank in Washington. 
Mr. Grammer was graduated at Columbian College, 
Washington, in 1S49. Deeiding to enter the min¬ 
istry his studies were continued at the Theological 
Seminary of \ irginia, where he was profoundly 
influenced by the teachings of Dr. William Sparrow’, 
who became his father-in-law r . His first charge 
after graduating w r as at Smithfield, Jefferson co , 
Va. After a brief assistantship to Dr. George I). 
Cummins at Trinity Church, Washington, he accept¬ 
ed a call to the Episcopal ehureh at Smyrna, Del., 
and in 1801 became rector of Trinity ehureh, 
Columbus, O. Three years later he assumed eharge 
of St. Peter’s Chureh, Baltimore, and retained his 
rectorship for twenty-seven years. During that 
time a new church was built and the debt almost 
entirely liquidated, the Ilenshaw' Memorial Church 
w r as established and the new r orphan asylum of 
St. Peter’s was built. lie resigned his position 
in 1892 in consequence of ill health. How r ever, 
inaetion was uncongenial to his nature and after 
a brief period of service at Christ Church, Balti¬ 
more, as associate with Dr. C. George Currie, he 
became pastor of Trinity Chureh. At that time 
the congregation was small and the edifice in an 
unattractive state, but through his energy and the 
kindness of friends, both discouraging conditions 
were immediately unproved. As a theologian 
Dr. Grammer belonged to the old evangelical 
school, but his theology was never controversial; 
and he always dwelt on the great doctrines in the 
popular and untechnical language of the Scriptures. 
He was unusually gifted as a preacher, being rapid 
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and elear in utterance, poetic and copious in dic¬ 
tion and of an oratorical temperament. lie was a 
member of the international peaee convention, 
as a delegate attending its sessions in London in 
1890 and in Buffalo, N Y. in 1901. His letter was 
accepted by the convention as the best statement 
of its principles and purposes and transmitted to 
the English prime minister, the Marquis of Salis¬ 
bury. During 1899-1902 he was president of the 
American Colonization Society. He was married 
in December, 1855, to Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. 
Dr. William Sparrow, and had four children; 
Carl Eekhardt, William Sparrow, Frederick Louis 
and Maud Grainmer. Dr. Grainmer died in 
Baltimore, ALL, Mar. 20, 1902. 

HOLMAN, Minard Lafevre, engineer, was born 
at Mexico, Ale., June 15, 1852, son of John II. and 
Mary (Richards) Holman. He is descended from 
Solomon Holman, the first of his family in America ; 
through his son Solomon ; his son Daniel ; his son 
Abner, and his son John II. , Air. Holman's father. 
IIis father removed to St. Louis, AIo., in 1859, and 
enlisting in the civil war, died some years later 
from the effect of wounds received in battle. II is 
early education was obtained in the public schools 
of St. Louis, whence he entered the engineering 
department of AA r ashington University, and was 
graduated in IS74 with the degree of C.E. In 
1905 he received the honorary degree of ALA. and 
was president of the alumni association of the 
university in 1889. He commenced his professional 
career in the supervising architect's office of the 
United States treasury at Washington, D. C , where 
he remained two years and then entered the 
engineering offices of Alessrs. Flad A Smith, of St. 
Louis, AIo , under whose supervision he carried on 
his studies for several years longer. In Oetober, 
1877, lie became draftsman in the water depart¬ 
ment of the city of St Louis, advancing rapidly 
until he reached the position of principal assistant 
ten years later. He resigned this office to aeecpt 
the appoint of chief engineer of the Alissouri Street 
Railway Co., which was preparing toehange the 
motive power of its extensive systems of street car 
lines from horse to cable. He had just entered 
upon this work in 1S87, when the mayor of St. 
Louis, Hon. David R. Francis, asked him to accept 
the office of water commissioner, to have charge 
of the entire water system of the city. The existing 
water-works were antiquated and had fallen 
behind the needs of the city, and furthermore, the 
source of supply was becoming more and more 
polluted through the growth of the city north of 
the Bissell’s Point intake. It was imperative, there¬ 
fore, that plans be undertaken at once for the 
extension and modernization of the plant. In 
the position of water commissioner he designed and 
built a new river pumping station and intake, 
settling basins, a high-serviee pumping station, a 
conduit from basins to pumping stations and new 
stand pipes. He was executive head of the water 
department and a member of the board of public 
improvements for twelve years, when lie resigned 
and became for four years general superintendent 
of the Missouri Edison Electric Co. Since then he 
has given all his time to consulting work with the 
firm of Holman & Laird of St. Louis, AIo. Among 
the important commissions on which Air. Holman 
has served is the one entrusted with the design of 
a new water-works system for the city of Omaha, 
and also the one for the appraisal of the property 
of the Denver Water Co. In 1908 he was elected 
president of the American Society of Aleehanieal 
Engineers, which is one of the highest honors the 
members of the profession can confer upon their 
companions, as the position entails the administra¬ 
tion of the affairs of an organization of ever- 


increasing numbers, influence and usefulness. 
Air. Holman is also a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, American Water Works 
Association (honorary), Engineer's Club of St. 
Louis, Loyal Legion, and the Alasonic bodies of 
St. Louis. He was married in St. Louis, Sept. 7, 
1S79, to Margaret II., daughter of Henry Holland, 
and has four children. 

HOFF, Olaf, engineer, was born in Smaalenene, 
Norway, Apr. 2, 1859, son of Martin Christiansen 
and Gunliild (Smaadal) Hoff. lie was educated in 
the Realgymnasnun at Ringerike, Norway, and the 
Polytechnic Institute of Christiania, Norway, being 
graduated at the latter as civil engineer in 1879. In 
the same year he came to the United States, and in 
1880 entered the service of the Keystone Bridge Co. 
of Pittsburg, as assistant foreman in the fitting-up 
shop. lie became engineer of bridges for the Alexi- 
can Central railway in the following year, and later 
locating engineer, and two years later engaged with 
the Shiffler Bridge Works of Pittsburg as designing 
engineer. In 1885 lie settled in Alinneapolis, Alinn.. 
as consulting and contracting engineer, where he 
remained until 1901, when he accepted a position as 
engineer in charge of bridges and buildings of the 
New York Central and Hudson River railroad. In 
1905 Air. Iloff became a member of the firm of 
Butler Bros. Construction Co., general contractors, 
the name being changed to Butler Bros.-Iloff Co., 
and Air. Iloff was vice-president and chief engineer. 
Four years later he opened an office in New York 
city as consulting engineer. He invented the method 
of tunneling adopted for the Aliehigan Central rail¬ 
way tunnel under the Detroit river at Detroit, Alieh. 
Other patents originated by him are methods of 
submarine pile driving, reinforced concrete piles, 
grain-bin construction of reinforced concrete, and 
fire-proof floor construction. As early as 1875 the 
question about tunneling the Detroit river between 
Detroit, Alich., and Wind¬ 
sor, Canada , first arose, blit 
the obstacles seemed insur¬ 
mountable. Two attempts 
were made, and twice the 
work was abandoned . When 
the tunnels under the Hud¬ 
son river were started by 
Charles M. Jacobs for the 
Pennsylvania railroad, the 
Detroit tunneling project jc 
was again revived, and in 
1900 the Detroit River 
Tunnel Co. was formed, 
an advisory board of en¬ 
gineers appointed and bids 
invited. The contract was 
awarded to Air. Hoff's firm, 
based upon an entirely 
novel and heretofore un¬ 
tried method of construc¬ 
tion, viz.: digging a trench 
in the bed of the river 
by the use of floating 
dredges. Large steel tubes 
23 feet 4 inches hi diameter and 200 feet long, were 
constructed and reinforced every 12 to 15 feet with 
transverse partitions or diaphrams of steel plates. 
The tubes were floated over the trench and were 
sunk into position by filling them with water. They 
did not lie directly on the bottom of the trench but 
were held suspended several feet above to permit 
the filling in of concrete, thus making a solid and 
firm foundation. When the conereting was finished 
the water was pumped out of the tube, and a con¬ 
crete luiing placed inside to prevent the steel from 
rusting. This method for which Air, Hoff was 
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granted letters patent Dec. 22, 1908, will establish 
a new era in subaqueous tunneling. In 1891 Mr. 
Hoff built the bridge across the Mississippi river at 
Minneapolis, Minn., and was identified with the 
renewal and reconstruction of upwards of 400 
bridges on the New York Central and Hudson River 
railroad during a period of four years while in that 
company’s employ. He is a member of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Civil Engineers, and as such a member 
of the committee on concrete and reinforced con¬ 
crete; the American Society for Testing Materials, 
and as such a member of the committee on standard 
specifications for cement, also a member of the 
National Geographic Society and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. He 
was married June 25, 1885, to Josie, daughter of 
Matthew Johnson of Stoughton, Wis., and has five 
children: Olga E., Matthew J , Borghild, Olaf, Jr., 
and Trygve W. Hoff. 


SPENCER, Samuel, railroad president, was 
born at Columbus, Ga., March 2, 1S47, only child of 
Lambert and Vernona (Mitchell) Spencer, grandson 
of Lambert Wilkes Spencer, and a descendant of 
James Spencer, who emigrated from England to 
Talbot county, Md., in 1070. He was educated at 
the public schools of Columbus, and in 1862 entered 
the confederate army as a private in the “Nelson 
Rangers,” an independant company of cavalry 
operating at the time on scout and outpost duty 
before Vicksburg. He subsequently served under 
Gen. N. B Forrest, the dashing cavalry com¬ 
mander who made his forces the dread of the union 
troops, and was with Gen. Hood in Atlanta and 
during the disastrous campaign against Nashville. 
After the war he entered the University of Georgia 
in the junior class, and was graduated in 1807 with 
first honors. He then studied in the engineering 
department of the University of Virginia, where 
he was graduated in 1809 with the degree of C. E., 
again at the head of his class. Becoming employed 
by the Savannah & Memphis Railroad Co., he 
served successively as rodtnan, leveler, transitman, 
resident engineer, and principal assistant engineer, 
until July, 1872, when he 
became clerk to the super¬ 
intendent of the New Jer¬ 
sey Southern railroad, at 
Long Branch. A short 
time later he took service 
in the transportation de¬ 
partment of the Baltimore 
A Ohio railroad, remaining 
with that company some 
years, in charge of one of its 
divisions. He was superin¬ 
tendent of the Virginia Mid¬ 
land railway and the Long 
Island railroad, and in 1879 
was appointed assistant- to 
the president of the Balti¬ 
more A Ohio road. From 
the latter position he ad- 
" vanced through places of 

responsibility, up to the 
* office of president in 1887, 

holding the office one year, and conducting the affairs 
of the company successfully through a financial crisis 
which constituted one of the most trying and difficult 
periods in the company’s history. In Mareh, 1889, he 
became connected with the banking house of Drexcl, 
Morgan A Co. (now J. P. Morgan A Co.) as railroad 
expert and representative of their large railroad 
interests. In 1*93 he was appointed receiver of the 
Richmond A Danville Railroad Co., and of the 
East Tennessee, Virginia A Georgia Railway Co. 
In 1S94 he beame president of the Southern Railway 



Co. upon the formation of that company out of the 
properties of the old Richmond Terminal and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia systems. The 
Southern Railway system has been gradually ex¬ 
tended until it now operates 7,11.3 miles of track, 
and controls subordinate companies, operated sep- 
atcly, to the extent of 2,112 miles. It gives em¬ 
ployment to more than 30,000 men. Mr. Spencer 
was also president of the Southern, Mobile A Ohio, 
Alabama Great Southern; Cincinnati, New Orleans 
A Texas Pacific, Georgia Southern A Florida, and 
the Northern Alabama, and was a director of many 
others. lie was married Feb. 0, 1872, to Louisa 
Vivian, daughter of Henry L. Henning, judge of 
the supreme court of Georgia, and had three children 
Henry Henning, Vernona Mitchell, and Vivian 
Spencer. He' was a member of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, the American Forestry 
Association, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Municipal Art Society, and the American Museum 
of Natural History of New York, the New York 
Botanical Garden, the New York Zoological So¬ 
ciety, the Association for the Protection of the Ad- 
irondacks, the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
and several social organizations. He was one of the 
directors of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co. 
lie was killed in an accident on the Southern rail¬ 
way at Lawyers, Va., Nov. 29, 1906. 

BONSAL, Stephen, author and journalist, was 
born in Baltimore, Md., Mar. 29, 1805, son of 
Stephen and Frances (Leigh) Bonsai. He received 
his education at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
and in Germany at the universities of Heidelberg, 
Bonn anil Vienna. He began his career as a journal¬ 
ist in 1885, and served with the Bulgarian army as 
special correspondent during the Bulgarian-Servian 
war. At its close he returned to the United States 
and engaged in newspaper and magazine work until 
1887, being sent to Europe in that year as special 
correspondent for the New York “ World.” He was 
correspondent for various American journals at dff-. 
ferent times upon special missions in London, Paris, 
Rome, St. Petersburg and Constantinople, and dur¬ 
ing these years was identified particularly with the 
New York “Herald.” In 1S90 he wrote a series of 
dispatches from Macedonia to the “Herald” ex¬ 
posing the falsity of the stories of Turkish cruelty 
which had been coneocted for political purposes in 
London and Vienna; and these were read before the 
British House of Commons by the under-secretary of 
state, Sir James Ferguson, who said that they were 
fully confirmed by reports of Her Majesty’s consular 
officers and that they possessed historical value. Mr. 
Bonsai traveled extensively in Northern Africa in 
1891, was present in Fez during the attack made in 
that year upon the British mission, and wrote an 
account of his experiences which he published in 
book form under the title, “Morocco As It Is.” 
During the administration of Pres. Harrison he 
served as secretary of the American legation at 
Madrid and as charge d’affaires in China and in 
Japan. During the revolution in Korea, in the 
winter of 1S95 he was sent to the seat of the dis¬ 
turbance o', a special mission by the department of 
state. He resigned his commission in the spring of 
1S96, and leaving the legation in Japan traveled 
through Siberia, China, Annam, Cochin China, Siam, 
Borneo and Java. Returning to New York he went 
to Cuba in January, 1897, as special commissioner 
for the New York “Herald.” Five months later, 
after having traveled extensively through the 
island, he wrote “The Real Condition of Cuba 
To-dav,” in which the barbarous methods of Spanish 
warfare were graphically described. An attempt 
having been made by several Spanish organs to 
discredit the statement of facts contained in this 
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volume, eight of the nine United States consular 
officers, resilient in Cuba, wrote over their own 
signatures to the publishers that so far from being 
exaggerated, Mr. Bonsai's book was a moderate and 
sober description of the terrible conditions then 
existing. Pres*. McKinley's demand for a better 
treatment of the non-combatants, or paeifieos, was 
based upon the evidence given before the senate by 
Mr. Bonsai, and this evidence was ordered printed 
as a senate document, lie acted as special corre¬ 
spondent for the New York ‘‘Ileruld" during the 
Spanish-Amcrican war in 1S98, during the China 
relief expedition in 1900, and at Samar, Batangas 
and Mindanao, P. 1., in 1901. lie was also in 
Venezuela at the time of the Matas revolution and 
bloekade by the powers in 1903. Upon the out¬ 
break of the Russo-Japanese war in 1904 he traveled 
for the New York “Herald" in the Balkans. lie 
has contributed many political articles and short 
stories to the “Fortnightly Review," “Review of 
Reviews," “Century," “Harper's," etc., and is the 
author of “The Fight for Santiago" (1899) and 
“The Golden Horse Shoe" (1900), in addition to the 
above-mentioned books. He is a member of the 
Century and Knickerbocker clubs of New York, and 
the Metropolitan Club of Washington. Mr. Bonsai 
was twice married, first in 1891, at New York, to 
Daisy Maude, daughter of Charles Hayden, of New 
York, and again in March, 1900, to Henrietta Fairfax 
Morris. 

LYON, Ernest, clergyman and diplomat, was 
born in Belize, British Honduras, Oct. 22, I860, son 
of Emmanuel and Ann F. (Bending) Lyon, of negro 
descent. While a child he was taken to New Or¬ 
leans, La., where he had private instruction, after- 
wa:\U spending three years in Gilbert Industrial 
School at La Teehe, La. He then took courses in 
the Straight University at New Orleans, New Or¬ 
leans University and Union Theological Seminary 
of New York. He received the degrees of A.B. and 
A M. from the New Orleans University and D D 
from Wiley University at Marshall, Tex. In 1882 
he became a member of the Louisiana conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, and the following 
year received his first regular charge as pastor at 
La Teehe. Thereafter he was pastor of Mallalieu, 
Thompson and Simpson churches in New Orleans; 
St. Mark’s Church in New York and John Wesley 
Church in Baltimore. In 1894 lie was appointed 
general Sunday-school agent for his conference and 
in 1895 was made agent for the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Educational Society, lie was appointed 
to be auxiliary member of the national Republican 
committee in 1896, and in 1900 a member of the 
advisory board of the committee, to whom all 
matters relating to the colored vote of the East were 
referred. He also took an active part in public 
speaking, in which he made considerable reputation. 
After finishing his Baltimore assignment he founded, 
on lands acquired by himself, the Maryland Indus¬ 
trial and Agricultural Institute, near Laurel, Md , 
for the education of colored youths, which is in 
successful operation. In 1903 he was appointed by 
Pres. Roosevelt minister resident and consul-general 
to Liberia. In that position he'made numerous 
reports on the aboriginal people and indigenous 
products of the country; traveled over the disputed 
boundary on the hinterland of Liberia; was instru¬ 
mental in preventing the abolishment of the Liberian 
department of agriculture, and in 1909 made ar¬ 
rangements for caring for, and expediting the labors 
of, the United States commission to Liberia that 
was sent by Pres. Taft. At this time, he made a 
complete historical exhibit of the internal conditions 
in Liberia and of the relations between Great Britain 
and Liberia, and France and Liberia, which brought 
about the national crisis of February, 1909. As 


dean of the diplomatic corps at Monrovia at this 
time he was able to take a conspicuous part, under 
instructions from the American secretary of state, in 
preventing the dismemberment of Liberia. He was 
married in 1893, at Wilmington, Del., to Clara F. 
Baehus, who died in Monrovia in 1909, leaving five 
children. 

DURYEA, Jesse Townsend, physician and 
president of the (’ohvell Lead Co., was born at 
Manhassct, L. L, Nov. 11, 1865, son of Sanford 
B and Ellen A. (Feeder) Duryea, and a descendant 
of Joost Durie (1650-1727) a French Huguenot of 
Neuhcim, Germany, who came 
to this country in 1675 and 
settled on Long Island. Ill’s 
father was one of the old- 
time photographers whose ca¬ 
reer commenced in the days 
of the daguerreotype. After 
attending the public schools 
anil a business college, young 
Duryea went into business 
at the age of sixteen. In 1886 
lie entered Bellevue Medical 
College, and after graduat¬ 
ing there in 1889, he was an 
interne at Kings County hos¬ 
pital, Brooklyn, until 1890, 
when he was made assistant 
superintendent. lie was medi¬ 
cal superintendent of tlie hos 
pital for two years (1892-94) 
and then became superintend¬ 
ent of the contagious diseases department. At the 
close of the year 1894 he was appointed expert on 
contagious diseases for the city of Brooklyn, a posi¬ 
tion he held until 1896, when he returned to the 
Kings County Hospital, and became the general 
superintendent of all the charitable institutions of 
Kings and Queens counties. In this capacity he 
had full power to improve conditions of the Kings 
county institutions, and during an incumbency of 
six years he inaugurated a number of improvements, 
such as the establishment of training schools for 
nurses, kindergartens in the children's departments, 
and schools for the feeble-minded. He also origi¬ 
nated and founded the National Association of 
Hospital Superintendents, serving as its first presi¬ 
dent. He was frequently called up as an expert in 
all matters of hospital construction and organiza¬ 
tion. He is one of the charter members of the Phi 
Alpha Sigma fraternity, also a charter member of 
Troop C, and was its first surgeon with the rank of 
Iiuetenant He is still a member of the Kings 
County Medical Society, the New York State Medical 
Society, and the State Charities Aid Association. 
Dr. Duryea numbered among his friends those who 
controlled the Colwell Lead Co., and recognizing 
his business and executive ability anil powers of 
organization, they invited him to become the vice- 
president and general manager of the company in 
1902. The company was founded in 1850 as the 
New York Lead Co. by Lewis Colwell, W. A. Shaw 
and Gardner Willard, the original members of the 
firm. In 1866 it became known as the Colwell, 
Shaw & Willard Manufacturing Co., Incorporated. 
The present officers of the company are Jesse T. 
Duryea, president; S. R. Bush, vice-president; 
C. F. Duryea, treasurer, and B. O.Tilden, secretary. 
The New York office is at Lafayette and Walker 
streets, with a branch at Worcester, Mass., and 
manufacturing plants at Elizabeth, N. J. Dr. 
Duryea is fond of all out-door sports, especially 
motoring, and while not a clubman is a member of 
the Barnard Club, Hardware Club, the Riding and 
Driving Club, and the Automobile Club of America. 
Dr. Duryea was married in 1891, to Martha M , 
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daughter of S. R. Bush of Easton, Pa., and has two 
daughters, Dorothy and Helen Royce Duryea. 

KELLY, Hugh, merchant, was born in Chicago, 
Ill., Sept. 24, 1858, son of Janies and Sarah Belle 
(O’Brien) Kelly, both natives of Sligo county, Ire¬ 
land- They came to the United States and after 
residing in Chicago, Ill., two years, removed to New 
York city, where the son, the subject of this sketch, 
received a public school education. He finished 
his studies at the College of the City of New York, 
in 1871, and in that year began his business career 
in the employ of Gomez & 
Mon jo, commission merchants. 
Subsequently he was in the 
service of Gomez, Rionda & 
Co. and Rionda, Benjamin 
& Co. in the same line of busi¬ 
ness, and in 1SS3 he formed 
a partnership with Manuel 
Rionda, his former employer, 
engaging in the West Indian 
trade. This partnership lasted 
but one year, when he be¬ 
came associated with Frank¬ 
lin Farrel of Ansonia, Conn.., 
as a special partner, and then 
established the house of Hugh 
Kelly, well known through¬ 
out the eane-sugar producing 
countries. Through exclusive 
travel and minute study of 
details, Mr. Kelly became 
authority in all matters per- 
He designed and 





an expert and an 

taining to the sugar business. w 

erected, or reconstructed, sugar factories at Azua, 
Santo Domingo, in 1894, with a capacity of 50,000 
bags of sugar (320 lbs. each) per annum; at San 
Pedro de Macoris, Santo Domingo, with a capacity 
of 60,000 bags per annum; at Manzanillo, Cuba, 
which has since doubled its output to 100,000 bags 
annually; at Bannes, Cuba, in 1899, for the United 
Fruit Co., with a capacity of 400,000 bags per 
annum; at Guanica, Porto Rico, in 1900, with a 
capacity of 350,000 bags; at Central Tatibonico, 
Cuba, with a capacity of 150,000 bags, and at 
Preston, Cuba, in 1902, also controlled by the 
United Fruit Co., which turns out nearly 375,000 
bags per annum. All of these factories are so 
economical and successful that the results obtained 
are without doubt the best in the West Indies. Mr. 
Kelly’s constant study and aim was towards per¬ 
fection in sugar manufacture and control. He was 
indefatigable in his application to the study and 
research of sugar-cane culture and modern sugar- 
house engineering anti was considered one of the 
foremost scientific engineers in that industry. The 
firm of Hugh Kelly was incorporated as Hugh Kelly 
& Co. in 1903, the company obtaining supervision 
and control of the enterprises which w r ere under the 
direction of the old firm. At Havana, Cuba, a 
branch office was opened at Callc Virtudes No. 2 to 
take partial care of many mercantile, industrial, and 
engineering problems on the island. During these 
frequent visits not only the mercantile but also the 
social and political condition of Cuba became thor¬ 
oughly known to Mr. Kelly and led to his being 
frequently consulted on affairs of state and govern¬ 
ment before and during the Spanish-American w r ar. 
Mr. Kelly w r as also prominent in commercial and 
financial circles in New York city, being school com¬ 
missioner and trustee of city and normal colleges 
during 1S95-9S; president of the Maritime Ex¬ 
change during 1S96-9S, state commerce commis¬ 
sioner during iS9S-1900, and a member of the board 
of managers of the Central Islip State Hospital 
1905-08. He w r as also a director of the United 


Fruit Co., the Seventh National Bank, the Third 
National Bank, the North .American Trust Co., the 
City Trust Co., the Robert Appleton Co., and the 
Oriental Bank. When this bank was suspended 
during the financial depression of 1908 the clearing 
house requested Mr. Kelly to assume the presidency, 
which he did in his endeavors to save the institution. 
Attorney-General Jackson had receivers appointed, 
but through Mr. Kelly’s efforts they were removed 
by order of the court. Every depositor was paid 
dollar for dollar through an arrangement made by 
him with the Metropolitan Trust Co. which took 
over the Oriental Bank’s assets. He refused to 
accept one cent of salary, his sole desire being to 
keep the bank going and the funds of the de ositors 
safe, but the strain and w'orry under which he 
labored preyed upon him greatly, his success was 
achieved by the exhaustion of a naturally great 
vitality and a few months after he was stricken 
wdth an acute nervous malady which finally re¬ 
sulted in his death. He was a trustee of the Emi¬ 
grants’ Industrial Savings Bank, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, the New r York Catholic Protectory and 
the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum. He was 
president of theParvenir, Central Teresa and Cen¬ 
tral Ansonia sugar companies, located in the 
West Indies. He w'as a member of the United 
Trust Co. of Boston, member and for two years 
president of the Xavier Alumiue Sodality, the Cath¬ 
olic Club of New York, the Society of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, the Catholic Historical So¬ 
ciety, the Catholic Benevolent Legion, the Educa¬ 
tional Alliance and the Lebanon Hospital Associa¬ 
tion. He was an honorary member of the Marine 
Society of New' York, and a life member of the Cath¬ 
olic Summer School of Xew r York. He received the 
degrees of A.M. in 1901 and that of LL.D. in 1902 
from Fordham College. Mr. Kelly w r as married 
in New York city, Jan. 9, 1SS3, to Mary E., daughter 
of Thomas McCabe, and had three sons and four 
daughters: Anna D., Hugh, Jr., James E., Thomas 
W., Mary E., Gertrude M., and Marguerite Kelly. 
He w'as a great financier, an energetic business man, 
a w r ise counselor, a thorough gentleman, and a true 
friend, but above aU these he was a loyal husband 
and an affectionate father. The New' York “ Post ” 
said of him: “Hugh Kelly was one of nature’s 
noblemen, a typical example of the successful busi¬ 
ness man, not only unspoiled but bettered by 
success, a type which illustrates the opportunity 
given in the United States, and more and more in 
other commercial countries, for the fittest to rise to 
position and power in the w'orld of commerce and 
trade. What endeared him most to those who 
knew him w'as his appreciation of the w ork of others. 
His personality was charming; his great intelligence, 
his strong humor, his loveof justice, and his sympathy 
endeared him to his friends, and made his life full 
of blessing and a joyousness that w'as delightful in a 
man of great affairs and of many engagements.” 
He died in New ^ ork city, Oct. 30, 1908. 

CORBIN, John, author, w'as born in Chicago, 
Ill., May 2, 1870, son of Calvin Rich and Caroline 
Elizabeth (Fairfield) Corbin. He was educated at 
the public and high schools of Chicago, and w'as 
graduated at Harvard University with honors in 
English in 1902, receiving the degree of M.A. in 
1S93. His honor thesis, “The Elizabethan Hamlet,” 
w'on for him one-half of the Sohier prize. Going to 
England he continued his studies during 1S94-95, 
at Baliol College, Oxford. Mr. Corbin w'as editor 
of the “Outing Magazine”in 1S94, and in 1S95- 
96 w'as instructor in English at Harvard University, 
He w'as made assistant editor of “Harper’s Maga¬ 
zine” in 1897, and from 1899 to 1900 W'as dramatic 
critic for “ Harper’s Weekly.” Then followed a two- 
years’ engagement on the editorial staff of the Eney- 
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elopedia Britannica. During 1902^05 lie was dra¬ 
matic critic for the New York “Times,” and held a 
similar position on the New York “Sun” during 
1905-08. Besides “The Elizabethan Ilainlet,” pub¬ 
lished in 1895, Mr. Corbin is author of “Schoolboy 
Life in England — An American View” (1898), “An 
American at Oxford” (1902), “A New Portrait of 
Shakespeare” (1903), “The First Loves of Parilla” 
(1904), “The Cave Man” (1907), “Which College 
for the Boy ”( 1908) ; Husband, and The Forbidden 
Guest: Two Plays” (1910) and numerous magazine 
articles and stories. In 1908 he was appointed 
literary manager of the New Theatre in New York 
city, a position he was preeminently fitted to hold 
because of his many years of experience as dramatic 
critic and author, combined with thorough academic 
training. Since the famous critics, \\ illiam Winter 
anti the late Francisquc Sarcey both of whose writ¬ 
ings on play productions have been preserved as 
literature, no man lias so thoroughly grasped the 
essentials of pure dramatic criticism, llis dis¬ 
interested and scholarly analysis of plays and 
players have gained the confidence of theatregoers, 
thereby assuring them of his fitness to direct the 
highest work of the stage, the presentation of drama 
that is also literature, as laid down in the programme 
of the New Theatre. Mr. Corbin was married in 
1899, to Amy, daughter of E. D. Foster, of New 
York. 

LEVY, Joseph Leonard, rabbi, lecturer and 
author, was bom in London, England, Nov. 24, 
1865, son of Rev. Solomon Levy, a prominent 
London minister. At the age of nine years he 
entered the preparatory department of Jews' 
(theological) College, London. He early showed 
proficiency in languages and mathematics, and 
to this day his ability as a linguist is considerable, 
being conversant with nine languages, ancient, 
classical and modern. At the age of sixteen he 
began a theological course there but pursued his 
secular studies in University College. At the 
former he gained the prize in Hebrew literature, 
holding it three years consecutively, and also the 
A. S. Palmer and the B. Meyer’s scholarships; 
while at the latter he won the Fielden scholarship in 
modern languages and several first prizes and 
diplomas. He also attended the University of 
London, where he was graduated in 1884 with the 
degree of B.A. On April 26, 1885, he was elected 
rabbi of the Bristol Hebrew congregation, being 
the youngest ordained rabbi among English- 
speaking people and while at Bristol he continued 
his studies at the university under Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan. 11 is congregational work prospered 
greatly and he gained some reputation as a teacher. 
His religious opinions having become modified 
while in Bristol, he decided that he could no longer 
preach orthodox Judaism, and coming to the 
United States in 1889, settled in Sacramento, Cal. 
In 1893 he accepted a call as associate rabbi of the 
Keneseth Israel Reform Congregation of Phila- 
delnh a. As soon as he began to work in Phila¬ 
delphia it was recognized that he was a man of 
uncommon oratorical powers, a scholar and a pastor 
of great organizing ability. He remained there 
for eight years and left behind him in the Quaker 
City a powerful influence for good. While there 
he spoke in many churches and on public platforms, 
supporting every reform cause with indefatigable 
energy. During this period also he published 
eight volumes of lectures, including series of 
addresses on “Hopes and Beliefs,” “The Lights 
of the World,” “Modem Society,” “Judaism, Past, 
Present and Future,” “Questions for our Con¬ 
sideration,” and “The XIXth Century.” He is 
the author of the translation of “Tractate Rosh 
Hashana,” (1895), the first volume of the Baby¬ 


lonian Talmud to appear in English in America, 
lie founded the Philadelphia Sterilized Milk, Ice 
and Coal Society, and the Home of Delight, a slum 
settlement, and was one of the founders of the 
Transatlantic Society of America, an Anglo- 
American society designed to promote good-will 
among Englishmen and Americans. In 1901 he 
was elected rabbi of the Reform Congregation 
Rodepli Shalom, Pittsburg, and he left Philadelphia 
amid many public evidences of great regret at his 
departure and of great esteem for his character, 
ability and services. He found his new congrega¬ 
tion consisting of about 150 members and with a 
debt of about 8100,000. Nothing daunted, he began 
his labors and on September Sth, two days after 
the new temple was dedicated, enough money 
was raised to pay the entire debt and to leave a 
handsome surplus. From that day on, every 
activity of the congregation prospered. To-day 
it numbers 450 families and has an annual income 
approximating 840,000. As a mark of respect for 
his great service, his congregation reelected him 
eighteen months before the expiration of his first 
contract, for a further period of five years at an 
annual salary of 812,000, the largest ever paid to 
a rabbi on a limited contract. Since arriving in 
Pittsburg he has published three volumes of 
addresses, “Domestic Facts and Forces,” “The 
Jew’s Belief,” “The Moral Law of Sinai,” “Home 
Service for the Sabbath,” “Home Service for the 
Passover,” “Home Service for Hanukkah (Feast 
of Maccabees)” “The Children’s Service and 
Hymnal,” “Text-Book of Religion and Ethics for 
Jewish Children,” “Sabbath Readings,” and “A 
Book of Prayer.” The Western University of 
Pennsylvania conferred upon him the degree of D.D. 
in 1902 and elected him a trustee in 1904. He is 
also a trustee of the Hebrew Union College of 
Cincinnati, the Transatlantic Society of America, 
and the Denver National Jewish Hospital for 
Consumptives. He is one of the vice-presidents 
of the Universal Peace Society He is editor of 
the “Jewish Criterion” (weekly), and is a frequent 
contributor to local and 
other papers and maga¬ 
zines. Dr. Levy is well 
known as a powerful advo¬ 
cate of “ equitable protec¬ 
tion” to be obtained by a 
readjustment of the tariff 
and is also recognized as a 
friend of the negro in 
America, having lent his 
assistance to Tuskegee and 
other negro institutions. 

He has complete faith in 
the future of reform Juda¬ 
ism and, therefore, lias 
bent his energies in the 
direction of caring for the 
Jewish child, as many of 
his various writings indi¬ 
cate. It w f as with the 
same thought in mind 
that he founded the 
Southern Religious Society in Philadelphia, through 
which he sought to spread reform among the 
dow'n-town Jewish immigrants. The first pub¬ 
lic meeting of this society w T as held on the 
first Friday evening of the twentieth century, 
indicating as the rabbi said, “the necessary trend 
of reform during the coming period of time.” In 
harmony with the same thought he was the first 
to adapt the ancient Sukkoth (Tabernacle) symbols 
to modern needs by erecting the “booth” on the 
temple altar during the Feast of Tabernacles, and 
he is the first to arrange a modem service for the 
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Maccabean festival. Rabbi Levy is a large man 
physically and intellectually and he is endowed 
with a robust constitution. He is well known 
throughout the country and his weekly printed 
addresses reach thousands of readers. He has 
lectured in practically every large eity in England 
and the United States, and is the first Amrrican 
rabbi to speak in Christian pulpits in England, 
Scotland and France. He was married, Dec. 20, 
1SS8, to Henrietta, daughter of M. J. Platnauer, of 
Bristol, England. 

FORMAN, Justus Miles, author, was born in 
LeRoy, Genesee co., N. Y., Nov. 1, 1875, son of Jon¬ 
athan M. and Mary (Cole) Forman. His first Amer¬ 
ican ancestor was William 
Fforman, a native of Lan¬ 
cashire, England, who 
came to America in 1075, 
and settled in Maryland. 
From him and his wife 
Elizabeth the line of de¬ 
scent is traced through 
their son Joseph, who mar¬ 
ried Anna Hurd; their son 
John, who married Rebec¬ 
ca Chamberlin; their son 
John, who married Rebec¬ 
ca Goodwin, and their son, 
Jonathan Miles, who was 
Mr. Forman’s father. lie 
was graduated at Yale 
University in 1S9S, and as 
it was his intention to be¬ 
come a painter, he spent 
the three following years in 
Paris studying at the Atel¬ 
iers Julien under Bouguer- 
eau, Baschet and others. 
During this period, however, his literary bent mani¬ 
festing itself with an ever-increasing force was 
heightened by the prompt acceptance and success of 
his first short stories. lie was so prolific a writer 




that before nine years had passed he had seen over 
100 of his efforts published in the best American 
magazines. Among his early stories was “The 
Garden of Lies’’ (1903), which he later dramatized 
in collaboration with Sydney Grundy, for George 
Alexander. It was produced at St. James’ Theatre, 
London, in 1905. Mr. Forman’s main vocation has 
been the writing of fiction. His other books follow¬ 
ing “The Garden of Lies” are: “ Journey’s End ” 
(1904); “Monsigny” (1905); “Tommy Carteret” 
(1906); “ Buchanan’s Wife” (1907); “The Stum¬ 
bling Block” (190N); “Jason” (1909); and “ Bian¬ 
ca’s Daughter” (1910), besides many short stories 
contributed to the magazines. Remarkable popular¬ 
ity has attached to his works, and there has been a 
steady increase in his seriousness, a broadening per¬ 
ception of the realities of life. Mr. Forman won at 
first mainly by his manner, which was that of the 
artist who, if lie docs not see beauty everywhere, 
would make beautiful all that is presented to his 
vision. He was content to write charming ro¬ 
mances in a charming way, and his success was well 
deserved. Meantime, however, he was improving 
his acquaintance with the world in a large way, for 
he devoted about half of every year to travel, and 
the results of his varied observations were inevitably 
reflected in his writings. His novel, “Tommy 
Carteret,” aroused no little discussion, and “ Bu¬ 
chanan’s Wife” still more, for the author’s progress 
was manifest and his upward tendency was wel¬ 
comed by all critics. His charm of style remained, 
his love "of beauty was evidenced by honest senti¬ 
ment, and the impression he made was the deeper 
because in these stories he reached out for the real 
world, the world of trial and failure and achievement. 


So it was also in “The Stumbling Block,” and the 
natural, hopeful inference is, therefore, that the time 
will come when Mr. Forman will advance to the 
very front rank of American novelists. That he has 
abundant and varied material to draw upon may be 
suggested by allusion to one only of his experiences 
as a traveler. He visited the Balkans when the 
troubles of that perturbed region were not acute 
enough to occupy the attention of newspaper cor¬ 
respondents, and found that some kind of “holy 
war” was in progress among the mountaineers. 
Mr. Forman was promptly impressed into service 
on one side, he is not sure which, and for several 
weeks he participated in guerrilla campaigning, 
mounted on a horse, armed with rifle and revolver, 
and “ roughing it ’ ’ in traditional brigand fashion. He 
is unmarried. 

HAWLEY, Donly Curtis, physician, was born 
at Fletcher, Vt., Oet. 31, 1855, son of Curtis F. and 
Louise Ann (Boynton) Hawley. He received his 
education at the New Hampton Institute at Fair¬ 
fax, and Barre (Vt.) Academy and was graduated at 
the University of Vermont in 1S78. From that year 
until 1S82 he engaged in mercantile business with 
his father under the firm name of C. F. & D. C. 
Hawley, but in. the interim studied medicine under 
his father’s supervision and in the office of Dr. L. M. 
Bingham at Burlington, Vt. He completed his pro¬ 
fessional studies in the medical department of the 
University of Vermont and was graduated M.D. 
tlipre with high honors in 1884. Dr. Hawley’s pro¬ 
fessional career began by taking the practice of Drs. 
Holton and Conland for a few months at Brattle- 
boro, Vt. The next year he located at Burlington, 
where he successfully established himself with a 
steadily increasing practice. He devoted his atten¬ 
tion particularly to surgery and proctology and 
aside from the demands of the personal practice he 
was able to give considerable time to hospital and 
institutional work. He has been attending surgeon 
in the Mary Fletcher Hospital since 1887 and lec¬ 
turer on surgical nursing in the training school for 
nurses which is connected with this institution. He 
is also consulting surgeon at the Fanny Allen Hos¬ 
pital and was formerly attending physician at the 
home for destitute children. In addition to his 
extensive interests and activities in the medical 
world, Dr. Ilawley was superintendent of schools at 
Fairfax 1SS 1 -82, school commissioner at Burlington 
1S93 1901, mayor of the latter 1901-03, a member 
of the board of U. S. examining surgeons for pen¬ 
sions under the administrations of Pres. Harrison, 
McKinley and Roosevelt, and is now (1910) presi¬ 
dent of the board at Burlington. He was a delegate 
of the Vermont State Medical Society to the meeting 
of the British Medical Society in 1S9S, and was the 
first delegate from the same society to the American 
Medical Association after its reorganization, being 
a member from Vermont of the house of delegates at 
the meetings at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1902, and at 
New Orleans, La., in 1903. Dr. Hawley has been a 
prolific writer upon medical subjects and has read 
many of these papers before the various prominent 
medical societies to which he belongs. Among his 
contributions may be mentioned “ Heart Sounds and 
Cardiac Murmurs” (1892), “Surgical Treatment of 
Hemorrhoids” (1S93), “The Radical Cure of 
Hydrocele” (1895), “Thoughts on General and 
Cardiac Therapy” (1896), “ Osteosarcoma of Femur. 
Wyeth’s Bloodless Amputation at Hip Joint with 
Recovery” (1S96), “ Diseases of the Rectum” (1897), 
“The Surgical Cure of Hydrocele” (1899), “ Inflam¬ 
mation and Ulceration of the Sigmoid Flexure” 
(1904), “Femoral Hernia” (1901), “The Relation 
of the Physician to Politics” (1903), “Diseases of 
Children”" (1904), “Recreation as a Sociologic 
Factor” (1905), “Heredity and Environment as 
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Causes of Delinquency and Crime’’ (1900). He is a 
member of the American Medical Association, the 
American Academy of Medicine, of which he was 
vice-president 1902 03, and president 1905 00; the 
American Public Health Association, the Vermont 
State Medical Society, of which he was secretary 
during 1887 1902, and thereafter president; the 
Burlington and Chittenden County Clinical Society 
and the Vermont Society for the Study and Preven¬ 
tion of tuberculosis, of which he was the first presi¬ 
dent. He is also a member of the Ethan Allen Club, 
the Mansfield Council, Royal Arcanum, of which he 
was regent in 1890-97 and for which he is medical 
examiner; the Champlain Lodge, No. 7; Knights 
of Pythias and Alpha Camp, No. 7327, Modern 
Woodmen of America, lie is a member of the Ver¬ 
mont state tuberculosis commission. Dr. Hawley 
was married Nov. 2S, 1S7S, to Jessie Roberts, daugh¬ 
ter of William Hill, of Burlington, and has two 
daughters, Bessie (now Mrs. Wilder, of Boston) and 
May Hawley. 

PERKINS, Charles Elliott, railroad president, 
was born in Cincinnati, O., Nov. 24, 1840, son of 
James Handasyd and Sarah Hart (Elliott) Perkins. 
The family is an old one and is traced back to Henry 
Pierrekins, son of Pierre de Morlaix, who was bailiff 
of Malvern Chase, the favorite hunting seat of 
King Edward I. The earliest representative of the 
family in America was Edmund Perkins, who came 
to this country with his widowed mother, and was 
established in Boston previous to 1077. In that 
year he was married to Susannah, daughter of 
Francis Hudson, and from him the line of descent 
is traced through his son Edmund, whose second 
wife was Esther Frothinghain; their son James and 
his wife Elizabeth Peck; their son Samuel Gardner 
and his wife Barbara Cooper Iligginson, and their 
son James II ., who was Mr. Perkins’ father. The 
latter was a Unitarian clergyman in Cincinnati, 
where he was greatly esteemed for his many virtues, 
and where he acquired considerable local fame for 
the brilliancy of his writings and the high character 
of his intellectual attainments. His untimely death 
by drowning was a sad loss both to the community 
and to the widow ami' hildren. Charles E. Perkins 
was educated in the public schools of Cincinnati 
and at Milton, Mass. After acting as clerk in a 
store until 1859 he went to Burlington, la., and took 
a minor position in the office of Charles R. Lowell, 
assistant treasurer of the Burlington A Missouri rail¬ 
road, which was the beginning of a remarkable rail¬ 
road career that ended only with his death. Show¬ 
ing great aptitude for railroad work he was soon 
made paymaster, and at the early age of twenty 
years was promoted to take the office of assistant 
treasurer made vacant by his employer’s resignation. 
He was assistant treasurer of the railroad until 18G5, 
when he became acting superintendent and later 
superintendent of the road, which at that time 
extended only from Burlington to Ottumwa, a dis¬ 
tance of seventy-five miles. During the period of 
construction of the road through to the Missouri 
river he served both as superintendent and vice- 
president. Mean while he had been active in pro¬ 
moting the organization of the Burlington A Mis¬ 
souri River railroad in Nebraska, beginning as an 
incorporator and director. In 1872 he was elected 
vice-president, a position he hel 1 until the consolida¬ 
tion of the Burlington A Missouri River railroad of 
Iowa with the Chicago, Burlington A Quincy rail¬ 
road, Jan. 1, 1873. His achievements had been 
noted by the management of the Chicago, Burling¬ 
ton A Quincy road, and in I875he wasmadedirector, 
and in March, 1870, vice-president, at the same 
time retaining the vice-presidency and general man¬ 
agement of the road west of the Missouri river. The 


Burlington A Missouri River railroad in Nebraska 
was consolidated with the Chicago, Burlington A 
Quincy railroad in 18S0, and in the following year 
Mr. Perkins was chosen president, succeeding John 
M. Forbes, a Boston capitalist, who retired from the 
presidency in order that the younger man might as¬ 
sume that position. Although Mr. Perkins resigned 
the position of president in 1901, he continued to act 
as the adviser of the company up to the time of his 
death. During his administration as president the 
Chicago, Burlington A Quincy absorbed the Re¬ 
publican Valley, the Grand Island A Wyoming 
Central, the Grand Island A Northern Wyoming, 
the Big Horn Southern and the Chicago, Burlington 
A Northern railroads. When his influence fiist 
began to be felt with this road, it was a little single- 
track line that ran from Chicago through Burlington 
to Ottumwa, la., and it is entirely due to his sagacity 
and ability that the road was enlarged and expanded 
until it had become universally known throughout 
the railroad world as the best property in the United 
States — the best equipped, having the quickest ser¬ 
vice, and the most painstaking in caring for the 
interests of its patrons. His ability and achieve¬ 
ments as president of the Chicago, Burlington A 
Quincy were no less remarkable than the affection 
which he inspired. In all his business dealings, as 
well as throughout his social life, he was a gentleman 
with whom kindness and courtesy were the first 
thought, and in such high esteem was he held that 
at the time of his funeral the entire service of the 
road, covering some 8,000 miles in eleven states, was 
brought to a standstill in honor of his memory. Mr. 
Perkins was guided in his administration of the 
Burlington road by lofty ideals and high principles, 
and it may be said of him that few men have accom¬ 
plished greater results in developing the country, in 
founding homes for the farmers, and in ruling wisely 
over the army of men who served his railroad. In a 
memorial to him in the “Burlington Ilawkeye” 
shortly after his death, it is said that in personal 
matters he leaned over backwards against himself 
when questions as between his personal interest and 
that of the railroad arose. In this same article is 
narrated an incident in his career illustrating the 
remarkable delicacy of his sense of honor. Mr. Per¬ 
kins had purchased a few shares of 
the First National Bank of Lincoln, 

Neb., and without his knowledge or 
consent he was shortly afterwards 
elected a director, and contrary to 
his wishes. Being personally ac¬ 
quainted with the president, he was 
strongly urged to take the office, anti 
reluctantly consented. Not long 
afterwards, the comptroller of the ^ 
currency called upon the stockhold- if 
ers of the bank for an assessment of ^|||| 
twenty per cent. Later other assess- —k 
ments were called for until the full 
10 ) per cent, for which the stock¬ 
holders were liable had been paid. 

Mr. Perkins not only paid his, but as 
the other stockholders were not. 
able to meet their obligations, he 
paid theirs also and became the owner of all the stock. 
It developed that the assets of the bank consisted 
largely of second mortgages, unsecured judgments 
and much valueless commercial paper, and the 
institution would have become bankrupt had not 
Mr. Perkins, with his keen sense of honor, thrown 
a large part of his fortune, over Si,000, 000, into the 
breach. By so doing he, no doubt, prevented wide¬ 
spread ruin, for its failure would have caused great 
loss to his own railroad in Nebraska, to many of the 
banks in Nebraska, and great distress to thousands 
of indivi luals. Mr. Perkins was married Sept. 22, 
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18G4, to Edith, daughter of Capt. Robert Bennet 
Forbes of Milton, Mass., and had three sons, Robert 
Forbes, Charles Elliott and Samuel G. Perkins, and 
four daughters, Alice Forbes, Edith Forbes, Mar¬ 
garet Forbes and Mary Russell Perkins. He died 
at his home at Westwood, Mass , Nov. 8, 1907. 

HOCH, Edward Wallis, twenty-third governor 
of Kansas, was born at Danville, Ky., Mar. 17, 1849, 
son of Edward C. and Elizabeth (Stout) Hoch. He 
was educated at the public schools and at Center 
College, Danville, but was not graduated. In 1872 
he removed to Kansas, stopping first at Pawnee 
Rock and then settling per¬ 
manently in Florence, Mari¬ 
on co. While in Kentucky 
he had served an old-time 
three-year apprenticeship at 
the printers 5 trade and now 
found work as a printer on a 
little paper in Florence. In 
1874 lie bought the “Marion 
Record,” edited the paper 
continuously from that time 
until his inauguration as 
governor, and remaining 
proprietor afterwards. He 
served in the Kansas legisla¬ 
ture as representative from 
Marion county in 1SS9, and 
again in 1893, being speaker 
protein of the house. In 1905 
there was widespread senti¬ 
ment against the machine 
politics which were preva¬ 
lent in that state, and owing to his prominence and 
well-known opposition to that school, Mr. Hoch was 
practically forced to become a candidate for gover¬ 
nor. He was nominated that year and elected, and 
was reelected in 1907. Among the reforms and en¬ 
actments championed by him and made law's during 
his administration are the following: Oil legislation 
which has made possible in two years the establish¬ 
ment of sixteen successful independent oil refineries, 
where only one nearly bankrupt institution existed 
before, and an annual saving of more than half a 
million dollars to the consumers of coal oil alone in 
Kansas; an entire change of management in state 
institutions, putting them on a civil srevice business 
basis, and resulting in a wonderful increase in their 
efficiency and a saving of several hundred thousand 
dollars to taxpayers; the enactment of a series of 
railroad laws, perhaps uiiequaled in number and 
far-reaching effectiveness by those of any other state; 
a fine state printing-plant ; a depository law for state 
funds, yielding more than a thousand dollars per 
month to the state; an anti-pass law r ; a drastic 
purc-food law 7 ; a radical change in assessment and 
taxation la w r s; a judicial parole law that will restore 
many adult offenders to good citizenship ; a juvenile 
court law 7 that is saving many boys and girls from 
criminal careers; the enforcement of the prohibitory 
law r , which has made Kansas freer from saloons than 
any other state in the union. lie was married May 
23, 1876, to Sarah Louisa Dickerson. 




TUCKERMAN, Charles Keating, diplomat and 
author, was born in Boston, Mass., Mar. 11, 1827, 
son of Henry II.and Ruth Lyman (Keating) Tucker- 
man, and brother of Henry Theodore Tuckerman 
the author (q.v.). The name of Tuckerman origi¬ 
nated in Devonshire, England, the first of the family 
in America being Thomas, w 7 ho settled in Boston 
early in the seventeenth century. The line is 
through his son John, who fought in King Philip’s 
w r ar; his son John, who married Susan Chamberline; 
their son John; his son Edward, who married 
Dorothy Kidder; and their son Edward, who mar¬ 


ried Elizabeth Harris and became the grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch. This grandfather wras 
the founder with Paul Revere of the Massachusetts 
Mechanics’ Christian Association and was president 
of the first insurance company founded in the 
United States; he was a lieutenant of the Boston 
defense company in 1776 and a member of the gen¬ 
eral court. Charles K. Tuckerman attended the 
Boston Public Latin School. For several years lie 
w'as engaged in business at Hong Kong, China, and 
also passed some time in various European countries. 
He returned to the United States in 1S56 and settled 
in New York city, where he became director of the 
New York Institution for the Blind in 1856. At the 
suggestion of Sccretary-of-State Seward he was 
appointed by Pres. Johnson to fill the newly created 
post of minister resident to Greece, and entered upon 
liis duties upon the inauguration of the mission, 
June 16, 1868. The Cretan insurrection against 
Turkey w r as then at its height and the people ol the 
United States w'ere in sympathy with the Cretan 
refugees. Mr. Tuckerman acted as secretary of a 
committee formed to help them. Of importance in 
the trade relations between the United States and 
Greece w r as the reduction of the duty on dried cur¬ 
rants from five cents to two and one-half cents, In 
which he was instrumental, the result being that the 
importation of this product increased threefold. 
Mr. Tuckerman showed considerable Philhellenic 
sentiment and was decorated by King George I of 
Greece, lie resigned his post in 1871, but at the 
request of Pres. Grant retained office for another six 
months. He was in Constantinople for several years 
on a mission for the British government. In the 
course of his career he met many interesting and 
notable people whom he describes entertainingly in 
his book, “Anecdotical Recollections of Notable Peo¬ 
ple” (1S95). lie w r as also the author of “The Greeks 
of To-day” (1872), and “Miscellaneous Poems” 
( 1SS0) . The contents of the former are the result of a 
study of the personal character of the people as well 
as the institutions of the country and are mainly 
based on personal experience. As contributor to 
American journals he w 7 rote in support of the union 
during the civil w'ar. He w'as married in New' York 
city in 1858 to Mary Fleming, daughter of William 
Gracie of New' York, and had tw r o sons, Fleming, 
a member of the New 7 York bar, and Arthur Lyinan, 
a prominent architect and builder of the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art in New 7 York city. Mr. 
Tuckerman died in Florence, Italy, Feb. 26, 1S96. 

CLEVELAND, Clement, physician and surgeon, 
w 7 as born in Baltimore, Md., Sept. 29, 1S43, son of 
Anthony Benezet and Mary Woods (Manning) 
Cleveland, and a descendant of Moses Cleveland, a 
native of England, w ho emigrated to America about 
1*630-35 and settled at Woburn, Mass., the line of 
descent being through Aaron, Aaron, Aaron and 
Aaron Cleveland, who was Dr. Cleveland’s grand¬ 
father. His father was a successful educator of 
Baltimore, who conducted a school for young ladies, 
and for a time was professor of physics at the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland. The son was educated at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., and w 7 as 
graduated A.B. at Harvard University in 1S67, 
receiving the degree of A.M. there three years later. 
He taught for one year in a private classical school 
at New'port, R. L, and having determined to follow 7 
the medical profession enteral the College of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons (Columbia University), New 
York city, where he was graduated M.D. in 1S71. 
He served for one year as interneat the City Hospital 
on Blackwell’s Island, New 7 York, and subsequently 
for one year and a half at the Woman’s Hospital. 
During 1S74-S1 he was attending surgeon of the 
City Hospital, resigning at the end of that perial on 
account of a constantly increasing private practice. 
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Starting in the general praetiee of his profession, 
he gradually began to specialize in the department 
of gynecology, and of late years his praetiee has been 
confined exclusively to that branch of surgery. In 
1SSG he was appointed a ttending gynecologist of the 
General Memorial Hospital in New York, and is now 
the consulting surgeon and a member of the board 
of trustees. During 1S73-76 he was official surgeon 
to the New York post office, and since 1S89 lie has 
been attending surgeon of the Woman’s Hospital, 
and he is also consulting gynecologist of St. Vincent’s 
Hospital. Dr. Cleveland has invented a surgical 
table known by his name, whieh has been in 
general use among the profession for over twenty 
years, lie has invented also a number of surgical 
instruments, one in particular, whieh is still in 
general use, the so-ealled Cleveland ligature passer. 
Although lie has not readied the zenith of his fame, 
Dr. Cleveland has won an enviable position among 
the niedieal profession as a leading authority in his 
specialty, lie has made many contributions to the 
literature of gynecology, his most important papers 
being “Some Observations upon the Feeding of 
Infants,” “A Case of Interstitial Pregnancy,” “On 
Trachelorrhaphy,” “On Laparo-Vaginal Hysterec¬ 
tomy,” “The Palliative Treatment of Incurable 
Carcinoma Uteri,” based upon observations at the 
New York Cancer Hospital, “ Description of a New 
Self-retaining Speculum,” “ Laparotomy in Trende¬ 
lenburg’s Posture with Exhibition of a New Operat¬ 
ing Table,” “The Treatment of Pelvie Abscess by 
Vaginal Puneture ami Dra inage,” “The Alexander 
Operation,”and “ Prophylactic of Venereal Disease,” 
address as president of American Gynecological 
Soeiety. He is a member of the American Gyne¬ 
cological Society, of which he was president in 190G, 
the New York Aeadeiny of Medicine, the County 
Medieal Soeiety, the New York Obstetrical Soeiety, 
of which he was twiee eleeted president, the Practi¬ 
tioners’ Society, and the Physicians’ Mutual Aid 
Association, lie is also a member of the University 
Club, the Century Association and the Harvard 
Club of New York. Dr. Cleveland was married 
June 17, 1874, to Annie Ward, daughter of Henry 
Davenport of Boston, Mass., and has two sons, 
Henry Davenport and Clement Cleveland, Jr., and 
one daughter, Elizabeth Manning, wife of Robert 
Gillespie Mead. 

TRAIN, Arthur Cheney, lawyer and author, 
was born in Boston, Mass., Sept. G, 1875, son of 
Charles Russell and Sarah M. (Cheney) Train, llis 
father w’as attorney-general of Massachusetts during 
1873-80 lie w’as educated at the Prince School, 
Boston, the Boston Latin School, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. II., and at Harvard University, being 
graduated A.B. at the last in 1S9G and LL.B. in 
1S99. After practicing law in Boston for a year he 
removed to New r York in 1900, and became attorney 
for the Legal Aid Society. He w’as assistant district 
attorney of New’ York eounty in 1901 08, resign¬ 
ing in the latter year to devote himself to private 
practice (in the firm of Train A Olney) and to 
writing stories based on matters that came before 
him as a public prosecutor, and which, therefore, 
might eontliet with official duties. The magazine 
articles w'hich Mr. Tiain has contributed from time 
to time have been very successful. He is the author 
of the follow’ing books of fiction eoneemed with law: 
“MeAUister” (1905), “The Prisoner at the Bar” 
(190G), “Mortmain” (1907), “True Stories of 
Crime” (1908), and “The Butler’s Story” (1909). 
In a newspaper interview’ Mr. Train thus tells 
how’ he came to w’rite his stories: “I thought that 
it w'as unfortunate,” he said, “to allow' the w'ealtli 
of literary matter w hieh lay all about me to go unex¬ 
ploited. The criminal court building here in New r 
York is the greatest mill of human experience in the 


world. Daily one may run the whole gamut of 
human emotion. One day 1 prosecuted an ex-con- 
viet, who defended himself, on the charge of grand 
larceny. lie w’as a niueli better trial lawyer than I 
was, and put up a very gallant fight, summing up 
his ow’ii case w’ith a great deal of eloquence. . . . 
But he was convicted, and, under the searching 
questions of the judge, he admitted that in his 
twenty-eight years of life he had served twelve 
inside prison w'alls. . . . Somehow the absolute 
helplessness of the man’s situation and his heart¬ 
rending story ... of how he had struggled to find 
honest w r ork, made a deep impression on me. Next 
day l w'rote down wiiat 1 had seen, and ealled the 
story, ‘The Jail Bird.’ From time to time after that 
I did the same thing with other incidents eoming 
under my observation. Many of these stories I 
told to my friends, and the late Alfred Collins, the 
artist . . . advised me to put them into literary 
form, which I did at odd moments. Then, having 
got my hand in, ... I invented some imaginary 
characters, with the result that 1 Scribner’s Maga¬ 
zine’ published a series of semi-detective stories 
involving the criminal courts, and known as the 
McAllister stories, w’hich later appeared in a little 
volume.” Of “The Prisoner at the Bar” Mr. Train 
said : “ The book is merely a practical account of the 
administration of criminal justice from the point of 
view r of a proseeutor. ... 1 have unfortunately 
become very familiar w’ith most of the defeets in our 
criminal procedure, and 1 have learned to sympa¬ 
thize most sincerely with those defects which place 
a prisoner unjustly aceused of crime at a disad¬ 
vantage. And one of the most crying needs of the 
day is reform in criminal law’. Most of these reforms 
are exceedingly simple, but legislatures are loath to 
change an existing system.” Mr. Train is a Prot¬ 
estant. Episcopalian in religion, and an Independent 
Republican in politics, lie is a member of the 
University, Harvard, Racquet and Tennis, and Dowm 
Tow’ii elubs of New York, and of the Union Club of 
Boston, lie w r as married Apr. 20, 1897, to Ethel, 
daughter of Benjamin P. Kissain of New' York. 


BLAIR, Henry Augustus, banker and financier, 
w T as born at Miehigan Uity, lml., July G, 1852, son of 
Chauneey Buekley and Caroline O. (De Groff) Blair, 
llis father w’as a prominent banker of Chieago. He 
w'as educated at the Williston Seminary, East- 
hainpton, Mass., and at Chicago University. He 
began his business eareer in the serviee of 
Merchants’ National Bank of Chi¬ 
cago, of which his father w r as the 
founder and president, and hi 1880 
he beeame vice-president of the 
bank. Upon its consolidation w ith 
the Corn Exchange National Bank 
in 1903, Mr. Blair retired from 
the banking business. Subse¬ 
quently he became a director and 
receiver of the North Chicago 
Street Railway Co. and the West 
Chieago Street Railway Co. He 
is vice-president of the Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank and a 
director of the Union Trust Co., * 
the Commonw’ealth Edison Co., 
the Elgin National Watch Co., 
and the Calumet and Chieago 
Canal and Dock Co., and ehairman 
of the board of directors of the Chi¬ 
eago Railway Co., all of Chieago, Ill. 
is a Republican, and he is a member of the Chicago, 
Union League, Washington Park, Chieago Athletie, 
Midlothian, Chicago Golf, Caxton, Exmoor, South 
Shore, Saddle and Cyele, and Onwentsia clubs of 
Chicago. He was married in Chicago, HL, Feb. 18, 
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1S7S, to Grace E., daughter of John Irving Pearce, 
and has two daughters, Natalie and Anita Blair. 

HILL, Albert Ross, ninth president of the 
University of Missouri, was bom in Nova Scotia, 
Oct. 4, 1809, son of Daniel and Esther (Davison) 
Hill. He was educated at the Pietou (N. S.) 
Academy, and was graduated at Dalhousie Uni¬ 
versity, Halifax, in 1892, and at Cornell University 
with the degree of Pli.D. in 1895. During 1898-94 
he took post-graduate studies at the universities of 
Heidelberg, Berlin and Strassburg, and spent the 
summer of 1890 in Clark Uni¬ 
versity, Worcester, Mass. Dur¬ 
ing 1885-87 he taught in the 
public schools of Nova Scotia. 
He was professor of psychology 
and education at the State 
Normal school at Oshkosh, 
Wis., 1895-97, professor of 
philosophy and director of the 
psychological laboratories of 
the University of Nebraska, 
1898-1903, professor of edu¬ 
cational psychology and dean 
of the teacher’s college, Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri, 1903-07, 
and professor of philosophy 
of education and director of the 
school of education, and dean of 
the college of arts and sciences 
in Cornell University, 1907-08. 
In 1908 he became president of 
the University of Missouri. This institution has (1910) 
buildings, equipment and land worth over 82,000,000. 
Its permanent endowment is about 81,500,000, and it 
receives the II . S. government grants to Missouri, 
the income from the state tax on collateral inheri¬ 
tances and appropriations from the legislature, 
bringing the aggregate annual income to nearly 
8700,000. It enrolls about 3,000 students and has 
a teaching staff of over 200. Pres Hill was the 
founder and dean of the teachers’ college of the uni¬ 
versity, which is now recognized as one of the 
first schools of education in the country. It 
gained under his leadership a national reputation. 
Convinced that the university should be the real 
head of the public school system of the state, he 
has brought the public schools of Missouri into 
closer and more harmonious relations with the 
university, and has thereby greatly increased both 
the efficiency of the schools and the usefulness of the 
university to the state. Since his appointment to 
the presidency in 1908, his work has been marked 
by results of a highly constructive character, while 
in all phases of his administration he has bceu 
successful in securing better organization and 
greater efficiency. His broad, philosophical grasp 
of problems confronting the university, the college, 
and the secondary school, his hopeful outlook upon 
the future of American education, and his able 
advocacy of sane policies have made him an educa¬ 
tional force in the state and an educator of first rank 
in the country. Pres. Ilill is a member of the Sigma 
Xi and Phi Beta Kappa societies, the Western 
Philosophical Association (secretary until 1904 and 
president during 1904-05), the Society of College 
Teachers of Education, and the national council of 
education of the National Education Association. 
He was married Aug. 20, 1890, to Agnes S., daughter 
of Robert Baxter, and lias two children, Jessie M. 
and Esther D. Hill. 

LEE, Joseph Wilcox Jenkins, diplomat, was 
born in Baltimore, Md., Oct. 9, 1870, son of Charles 
O’Donnell and Matilda Dale (Jenkins) Lee. His 
first American ancestor was Col. Richard Lee of 
Shropshire, England, who came to Virginia in 1042, 





and was secretary of state of the colony of Virginia, 
and the line of descent is traced through his son 
Richard, who married Letitia Corbin; their son 
Philip, who married Sarah Brooke; their son Thomas, 
who married Christiana Sim ; their son Thomas Sim, 
who married Mary Digges; their son William, who 
married Mary Hollyday, and their son Thomas Sim 
Lee, who married Josephine O’Donnell and was the 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch. Thomas 
Sim Lee, son of Thomas Lee, was twice governor 
of Maryland and was a member of Jthe conti¬ 
nental congress in 1783-84. Mr. Lee was edu¬ 
cated at private schools and at the University of 
Maryland. He begun the study of law in 1890 
in the office of Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore; 
but two years later removed to New York 
and entered the employ of the banking firm of 
A. Delhi & Co. In 1898 he became a member of 
troop K, of Col. Roosevelt’s famous Rough Riders, 
and served in Cuba, at Guasimas El Pozo, San Juan 
Hill and throughout the Spanish-American war. 
At the cessation of hostilities he entered the service 
of Harper & Bros., New York publishers, in 1900; 
but shortly afterwards severed his connections and 
traveled around the world. He visited Brazil four 
times—1884, 1887, 1891 and 1902 — the last time 
heading an expedition 3,000 miles through the 
Amazon Valley to the borders of Bolivia, .repre¬ 
senting the Anglo-American syndicate, concession¬ 
aire from Bolivia of some 50,000 square miles of 
rubber land in the territory of Acre, near the 
borders of Brazil and Bolivia. Mr. Lee was to take 
charge of this land and administer the customs, but 
the concession caused boundary troubles between 
Bolivia and Brazil, which were settled by the pay¬ 
ment of a large indemnity to the syndicate and the 
cancellation of the concession. Mr. Lee was ap¬ 
pointed United States secretary of legation at 
Panama on Mar. 31, 1904, and consul-general on 
Mar. 1, 1905. On Sept. IS, 1905, Pres. Roosevelt 
appointed him minister to Ecuador, and on Jan. 10, 
1907, minister to Guatemala and Honduras* From 
July 1, 1907, to Mar. 1, 1908 he, represented the 
United States in Guatemala alone. On account of 
ill health, due to long residence in the tropics he 
resigned from the diplomatic service, Mar. 1, 1908, 
and took up farming in Maryland. lie is the author 
of a book of verse entitled “Ropes of Sand” (1002), 
and “ llilos dc Arena,” published in Guatemala 
(1907). He is a fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, London; a member of the National Geo¬ 
graphical Society, Washington, the Society of the 
Army of Santiago and the Calumet Club, New 
York. He is unmarried. 

DODGE, Henry Percival, diplomat, was born 
in Boston, Mass., Jan. 18, 1870, son of Henry 
Cleaves and Alice Almia (Lamb) Dodge, and a 
descendant of William Dodge, who came over from 
Chester, England, in 1030, and settled at Salem, 
Mass. From him the line of descent is traced 
through his son John, who married, first Sarah 
Proctor, and second, Elizabeth Wooderry; his son 
Johathan, who married Jerusha Payment ; their son 
George, who married Martha Fisk; their son Jon¬ 
athan, who married Mary Brown; their son George, 
who married Maria Huldah Jones, and their son 
Joshua Cleaves, who married Mary Woodbury, and 
who was the grandfather of II. Percival Dodge. 
The latter was educated partly in France and Ger¬ 
many, and partly in the public schools in New York 
and Boston. He was graduated at Harvard College 
in 1892, receiving the degree of A.B., magna cum 
lauda, and during the three years following, studied 
law at the Harvard law school, where lie received 
the degree of LL.B. in 1895. In the latter year he 
was admitted to the Massachusetts Bar and Massa- 
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<*husetts Bar Association, and practiced his pro¬ 
fession in the office of Hutchins A Wheeler, Boston, 
Mass., until 1S97, when he went to Europe for study. 
In February, 1899, he was appointed by Pres. 
McKinley third secretary of the American Embassy 
in Berlin, advancing to the post of second secretary 
in September, 1900, and that of first secretary in 
October, 1902. In August, 1900, Pres. Roosevelt 
appointed him to a similar post at Tokyo, Japan, 
and on July 1, 1907, he was appointed envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Hon¬ 
duras and Salvador, with headquarters at San 
Salvador. On July 1, 190S, a special legation was 
created for Honduras, but Mr. Dodge remained in 
charge with the arrival of his successor, Mr. Philip 
M. Brown, in February, 1909, then only retaining 
his mission to Salvador. On May 12, 1909, Pres. 
Taft appointed him envoy extraordinary and minis¬ 
ter plenipotentiary to Morocco with residence at 
Tangier. He was married Feb. 21, 1903, to Mar¬ 
garet Riche, daughter of Rear-Admiral J. Dexter 
Adams, U. S. navy, and has one daughter. 

CALHOUN, William James, lawyer and diplo¬ 
mat, was born in Pittsburg, Pa., Oct. 5, 1848, son 
of Robert and Sarah (Knox) Calhoun. His father, 
of Scotch-Irish descent, came to America in his 
early youth. The son was educated in his early 
schools, and during 1SGG-G9 at the Poland Union 
Seminary, Ohio. After a period of two years 
devoted to teaching school and farming, he took up 
the study of law and was admitted to the bar in 
1875 lie began liis practice at Danville, Ill , and was 
successful from the start. During 1S82-S4 lie sat in 
the state legislature, and in the latter year was elected 
state’s attorney for his county, and in 1892 was 
appointed general attorney for Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad Co. Having long been interested 
in politics, Mr. Calhoun was active in having the 
Illinois delegation to the national convention in 
189G instructed for William McKinley. The latter 
offered him a treasury position, which he declined, 
but in 1897 the president needed the sendees of a 
good lawyer in Cuba, and retained Mr. Calhoun for 
the government. A Dr. Richard Ruiz, a naturalized 
American citizen, had been thrown into prison and 
had mysteriously died before being brought to trial. 
The treaty between Spain and the United States 
relating to the detention of prisoners had been 
violated, and there was a strong suspicion that 
Dr Ruiz had been murdered in his cell by his 
jailers. His widow appealed for revenge, and there 
was an overwhelming demand for reparation. 
Before deciding on action, Pres. McKinley asked 
Mr. Calhoun to examine into the case and collect 
all possible data concerning the progress of the 
revolution then waging in the island. As counsel 
for the American commissioner, Maj.-Gen. Fitzhugli 
Lee, he made his report, but before the case was 
settled the Maine w'as destroyed and war declared. 
On March 8, 1898, he w’as appointed a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. He resigned 
on Oct. 1, 1899, and moved to Chicago, where he 
resumed his law practice as a member of the firm 
of Pam, Calhoun & Glenn on. He became counsel 
for several important corporations, in some of which 
lie w’as interested as a stockholder. In 1905 Mr. 
Calhoun w’as again ealled into the diplomatic 
field, being sent by Pres. Roosevelt to Venezuela 
to investigate the~ asphalt claims, about which 
Pres. Castro w’as causing considerable trouble. He 
displayed such sound judgment, coolness, diligence 
and independence, and proved to be such a master 
of diplomacy that, when the post of minister to 
China became vacant in 1909, he w’as offered the 
appointment by Pres. Taft and accepted the 
responsible and difficult mission. This is considered 


one of the most difficult posts in the service on 
account of the “open door” principles and the 
continuous encroachments of the nations having 
capital invested in China, but Air. Calhoun’s proven 
ability and past experience make him well fitted to 
be a guardian of American interests in that country. 
He is a member of the law’ firm of Calhoun, Lyford 
A Sheean, of Chicago, 111. He belongs to the 
Chicago, Union League and Onw’cntsia Country 
clubs. lie w’as married at Danville, Ill., Dec 2G, 
1875, to Alice D. Harmon, w r ho died Aug 17, 1898 
H e was married again, in 1905, to Lucy Monroe, of 
Chicago. 

PEASLEE, John Bradley, educator, w as born in 
Plaistow, N. II., Sept. 3, 1842, son of Reuben and 
Harriet Atwood (Willets) Peaslee, of Quaker descent, 
and a descendant of Joseph Peaslee, who was among 
the first settlers in Essex county, Massachusetts. lie 
received his education in the common schools of his 
native tow’ii at Atkinson and Gilman ton academies, 
and was graduated at Dartmouth College in 18G3. 
Soon after he was elected principal of a grammar 
school in Columbus, <)., and in the autumn of 18G4 
removed to Cincinnati, where he taught ten years, 
being promoted from assistant to principal of dis¬ 
trict, and afterwards principal of grammar school, 
meanwhile studying law’. He graduated at the Cin¬ 
cinnati Law' School in 18GG, but never practiced law. 
He was elected superintendent of the Cincinnati pub¬ 
lic schools in 1874, a position w hich he held for more 
than twelve years. While superintendent he origi¬ 
nated many reforms, some of which spread over the 
entire country. Mliat became known as the 
“Peaslee method” of teaching addition and sub¬ 
traction, attracted attention among educators, and 
was extensively adopted. Believing that system, 
order and neatness w’ere the very foundations of 
business habits, he devised and introduced system¬ 
atic forms for all work done by pupils on slate or 
paper, thus securing neatness and beauty of execu¬ 
tion. He also introduced a systematic course in 
“memory gems”; and inaugurated the celebration 
of the birthdays of statesmen, scientists, and other 
men of note, which has since become a popular 
custom in the public schools, 
ami originated w hat is called 
the “Cincinnati plan” of 
celebrating arbor day, which 
consists in planting trees by 
public schools ancl others, 
and dedicating them with 
appropriate literary and 
other exercises to great 
authors, statesmen, soldiers, ^ 
scientists, etc. His pamphlet y 
entitled “Trees and Tree- c 
planting, w’ith exercises for 
the celebration of Arbor 
Day” w’as first published 
by the Ohio Forestry Asso¬ 
ciation, subsequently by 
the United States govern¬ 
ment. In 1879 he w’as 
awarded a diploma of life 
membership in the Uni¬ 
versity of Turin in recognition of the excellence of 
the American School exhibit at the Paris Exposition 
of 1878. Mr. Peaslee w’as clerk of the Hamilton 
county (Ohio) courts (1S8S-95). lie w’as a candi¬ 
date for lieutentant governor of Ohio on the ticket 
with ex-governor James E. Campbell in 1895. He 
is the author of “Thoughts and Experiences in and 
out of School”; “Occasional Verses and Sacred 
Songs” ; ancl the compiler of “ Graded Selections for 
Memorizing at Home and in School The degree 
Ph. D. w’as conferred upon him by the Ohio State 
University 1879. Mr. Peaslee was one of the pro- • 
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jectors of the American Forestry Congress and of 
the Citizen’s Memorial Association of Cincinnati. 
In ISS9 the American Forestry Congress planted 
and dedicated an oak tree Fairfield Park, Philadel¬ 
phia, “in recognition of his services in promoting 
the cause of popular forestry”. He was a director 
of the University of Cincinnati, trustee of Miami 
University, president of the Ohio State Board of 
Examiners for Teachers and the Ohio Forestry Bu¬ 
reau; life member of the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, and the National Councilof Education. He 
was married April 25, 1878, to Lou W., daughter of 
lion. Joseph F. Wright, of Cincinnati 





DAWES, Rufus Cutler, capitalist, was born 
at Marietta, O., July 30, 1807, son of Rufus R., and 
MaryBeman (Oates) Dawes. He 
received his education at the 
Marietta (Ohio) Academy and 
College, from which he was 
graduated in 1886, and at once 
entered the lumber business of his 
father at Marietta, O. In 1890 
he became a member of the firm 
known as R. R. R. 0 Dawes, 
continuing in the same business, 
lie had also been interested, with 
\ his brothers, C. G. Dawes and 
Bcman Gates Dawes, in the gas 
business and in 1897 left Marietta 
for Chicago to take charge of 
their varied gas interests. The 
principal plants were the La 
Crosse (Wis.) Gas Light Co., and 
the Northwestern Gas Light and 
Coke Co., of Evanston, III., and 
Mr. Dawes became president and 
general manager of the latter property until its sale in 
1901. In 1900 and 1902 the Dawes brothers organ¬ 
ized the Metropolitan Gas and Electric Co., and 
the Union Gas and Electric Co., of which Mr. Rufus 
C. Dawes was elected president. The combined cap¬ 
italization of these two companies has grown to 
810,000,000, and they own and manage some 
twenty gas plants, situated in Ottumwa, la., Little 
Rock, Ark., Keokuk, la., Hammond, Ind., Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph, Mich., and Waukegan, 
111. They control the Seattle Lighting Co., the 
Michigan City Gas Co., the East St. Louis Gas 
Light Co., the Shreveport Gas and Eleetrie Co., 
the Texarkana Gas and Electric Co , also a large 
natural gas development between Shreveport and 
Texarkana; the Mobile Gas Co.; the Beaumont 
Gas Co.; the Gainesville Gas Co.; the Detroit Sub¬ 
urban Gas Co., and other similar concerns. Mr. 
Dawes is an acknowledged authority on economic 
subjects and the large development of the holdings 
of himself and brothers has been mainly due to 
his keen insight into the conditions of the country. 
However, the success has not been achieved at 
the expense of the public, for his policy was to 
create a demand by giving a superior service at 
eheap rates. His address given before the Illinois 
Gas Association on Mar. 18, 1909, has been widely 
quoted and circulated by the larger gas companies, 
as it is a direct answer to the absolute control of 


public utility corporations by state commission. 
In a comparison of gas conditions in the states of 
Massachusetts, Illinois and Michigan, Mr. Dawes 
showed that in the former, which is controlled by a 
state commission, the average price received 'by 
all the gas companies was $0,948 and in the latter 
states, not regulated by commission, $0,891 and 
$0 897 respectively He also proved a larger develop¬ 
ment of business in these latter states and attributed 
it to the natural desire of corporations to seek the 
largest possible net earnings. Mr. Dawes believes 


in a state right 10 regulate rates, but is also firm 
in his opinion that a further state right to regu¬ 
late the capitalization of the companies and the 
amount of stock to be issued by the corporations 
does not tend either to a materiafreduction of selling 
prices or extension of service. He is a member of 
the Chicago Union League, Evanston Country (pres¬ 
ident, 1908-9,) and Glenview Golf clubs, lie was 
married June 3d, 1893, at Washington Court House, 
Ohio, to Helen Virginia, daughter of Charles A. 
Palmer. They have five children: William Mills, 
Charles Cutler, Jean Palmer, Palmer and Margaret 
Gates Dawes. 

MILHAM, Willis Isbister, educator, was born 
at Kinderhook, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1874, son of Edmund 
and Ellen Medora (Isbister) Milham. His first 
American ancestor was John Milham, who came from 
England and settled at Rhinebeck, N. Y., about 
1715. The line of descent is traced through his 
son Simon, who married Anna Resina Reisdorl; 
their son John, who married Anna Wagener; their 
son Matthias, who married Gertrude Dederick, and 
their son Levi, who married Anna Maria Wagoner 
and was the grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch. He was educated at Kinderhook Academy, 
Albany Boys* Academy and was graduated at 
Williams College in 1894. He was immediately 
appointed fellow in physics, and the following year 
received the M.A. degree. During 1895-99 he held 
successively the positions of assistant in physics, 
instructor in mathematics and physics, and as¬ 
sistant professor of the mathematical sciences, 
lie was then granted a two years’ leave of absence, 
which he spent in travel and study in Europe, 
receiving the Ph.D. degree (sumtna cum lande) 
from Strassburg University in 1901. In 1902 he 
was made Field memorial professor of astronomy 
and director of the Williams College observatory. 
His time since then has been given more to teaching 
than research work with instruments, but he has 
done some computation in connection with the 
orbits of asteroids and is recorded as the computor 
of asteroid No. 454, Mathesis. In connection 
with the department he teaches meteorology and 
has published three or four research articles on 
meteorological subjects in the “Monthly Weather 
Review,” and is now working on a text-book on 
meteorology to be published in 1911. He is also 
the author of “How to Identify the Stars” (1909). 
Prof. Milham is known as a keen and accurate 
observer, a careful reasoner, an inspiring teacher 
and a genial companion. He is a member of the 
National Geographic Society, the Soci£t6 Astro- 
nomique de France, theSociete Beige d’Astronomie, 
and a fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. He is unmarried. 

ANDREW, Abram Piatt, Jr., economist, was 
born at La Porte, Ind., Feb. 12, 1873, son of Abram 
Piatt and Helen (Merrill) Andrew, and grandson of 
Abram Piatt Andrew', a pioneer surveyor and turn¬ 
pike builder of Hamilton Co., who settled in north¬ 
ern Indiana in 1831. He was educated at the 
Lawrenceville (N.J.) School, at Princeton University 
(1893) and Harvard University (1895-97), receiving 
the degree of Ph.D. from the last in 1900. lie also 
studied at the universities of Halle, Berlin and 
Paris in 1S9S-99. In 1900 he became instructor 
in the department of economics at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity and during 1903-09 was assistant professor 
of economics and assistant editor of the “Quarterly 
Journal of Economics.” In 1908 Sen. Aldrich 
organized the national monetary commission to 
devise a plan of permanent relief from such financial 
depressions as overcame the United States in 1907. 
Mr. Andrew was employed to assist the commission 
in its researches, and obtaining two years’ leave of 
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absence from his university, he visited London, 
Berlin, Paris and other financial centers of Europe 
to study their methods of conducting business and 
to get information regarding the national and other 
laws governing banks and stock transactions. Upon 
his return to Hiis country he had charge of editing 
the commission’s report, which comprised twenty 
large volumes and constituted the most compre¬ 
hensive and valuable publication dealing with the 
world’s banking and financial interest ever pub¬ 
lished. Ills duties at Washington included ar¬ 
ranging for the contribution of special articles by 
men of the highest standing in their particular 
lines. In August, 1009, Pres. Taft appointed him 
director of the mint. The statistical presentations 
made by that office are the most celebrated of their 
kind in the world. Numerous articles, many of 
which have since been republished as pamphlets 
have been contributed by Prof. Andrew to leading 
publications. Among those which have attracted 
wide attention was “The Treasury and the Banks 
under Secretary Shaw,” an arraignment of the 
latter’s policies, issued at the tune of his retire¬ 
ment as secretary of the treasury in 1907. He has 
published several articles on currency questions 
as they concern Oriental countries, notably one on 
the adoption of the gold standard in India. He also 
wrote “The End of the Mexican Dollar,” “The 
Influence of the Crops upon Business,” “Hoarding 
in the Panic of 1907,” and “Substitutes for Cash 
in the Crisis of 1907,” in which he describes more 
than 200 substitutes used for money at that time. 
Prof. Andrew predicted the panie of 1907 in an 
article published in the New York “Journal of 
Commerce” on Jan. 1, 1907, and also predicted a 
rapid recovery in an interview published in the 
“Boston Daily Advertiser.” Nov. 2, 1907. For sev¬ 
eral years he was Harvard faculty representative of 
the “Cerclc Frangaia,” and in that capacity enter- 
tamed most of the distinguished Frenchmen who 
came to Ameriea in that period. In 1900 the French 
government conferred upon him the title of “ Officier 
d’Aead£mie.” He is unmarried. 

NORRIS, Edwin Lee, fifth governor of Montana 
(1908- ), was bom in Cumberland county, Ky., 
Aug. 15, 1SG5. His early years were spent on his 
father’s farm, working and attending school until 
eighteen years of age. He afterwards took the full 
course at the Southern Normal College at Bowling 
Green, Ivy., and taught school fora time while read¬ 
ing law. Deciding to cast his lot among the people 
of the Nqi*th west, Mr. Norris removed to Montana in 
December, 18S8, locating at Dillon, which has been 
his home ever since. He finished his law studies in 
the office of Robert B. Smith, afterwards governor of 
the state, and was admitted to the bar in 1889. He 
served as state senator from Beaverhood county 
during 1890-1900, and was elected president pro 
tern, of the senate by the sixth senate, 1899. During 
his term he was acting chairman of the judiciary 
committee for a greater portion of the fifth session of 
the legislative assembly and took active part in the 
passing of the inheritance tax and insurance laws of 
the state. He was also chairman of the judiciary 
committee of the sixth session. From January 18 to 
March 10, 1900, he was acting governor of the state. 
He was elected lieutenant-governor in 1904, and 
succeeded to the office of governor upon the resigna¬ 
tion of Gov. Joseph Iv. Toole, Apr. 1, 1908. Being 
nominated to succeed himself by the state Demo¬ 
cratic convention, Sept. 8, 190S, he was electee! by 
a majority of 1,490 over the Republican candidate. 
During his administration the legislature provided 
for non-partisan judicial nominations, enacted laws 
prohibiting rebates and discriminations by life insur¬ 
ance companies, passed more stringent laws .guard¬ 
ing against the spread of tuberculosis and other com¬ 


municable diseases, and made operators of coal mines 
liable to employes in cases of total disability regard¬ 
less of the question of negligence. Gov. Norris was 
city attorney of Dillon for more than six years; he 
served on the public school board, and was president 
of the county high school board when it issued bonds 
und built the Beaverhead county high school; he 
assisted in the selection and the location of the State 
Normal College at Dillon; appeared before every 
legislative assembly, when not a member, in behalf 
of legislation and appropriations in the interest of 
the normal school, and was for five years a member 
of the executive board of that institution, lie was 
married Apr. 19, 1892, to Bettie June Wilkins of 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

FROST, Thomas Gold, lawyer and author, w r as 
bom at Galesburg, Ill., Feb. 1*800, son of Thomas 
Gold and Elizabeth Anna (Bancroft) Frost. His 
father w r as a lawyer of note in Chieago, and a de¬ 
scendant of Edmund Frost, who came from Suffolk, 
England, in 1085, and settled at Cambridge, Mass., 
the line of descent being traced through Thomas, 
Samuel, Amasa, John, John, Jr., and Thomas Gold, 
Sr. He is also a great-grandson of Thomas R. GoM, 
who was a member of congress during 1812-18 from 
New York state. Mr. Frost’s boyhood was spent 
in Evanston, Ill., where he was prepared for college 
at the public schools and the preparatory depart¬ 
ment of Northwestern University. He matriculated 
at Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., and after graduat¬ 
ing with honors in 1880, entered the Columbia Law 
school, New York city. Here he w'as graduated in 
1888 as fourth prize man in a class of two hundred. 
During his course at Columbia he received the 
Seligman prize fellowship and also founded and 
edited the “Columbia Law Times.” Two years 
later he received the degree of Ph.I). from the school 
of political science of Columbia University. He 
began the practice of his profession at Minneapolis, 
Minn., ana w r as successful from the outset. Here 
for seven years he was northwestern attorney for 
one of the larger surety companies, and was also 
active in polities. He removed to New York city 
in 1899, which he has made his permanent home, 
and where he has acquired a large practice, ehiefiy 
in corporation law, on which he 
is a recognized authority. He 
has traveled all over the United 
States and has made three trips to 
Europe and Africa. In addition to 
his growing reputation as a corpo¬ 
ration law yer, Mr. Frost is w idely 
known throughout the country 
from his legal publications, “The 
French Constitution of 1798” 

(1890); “The Law of Guaranty In¬ 
surance” (HK): 2 ); “Incorporation 
and Organization of Corporations ’ ’ 

(1904); and his treatise on “New' 

York Corporations” (1909). His 
first book of fiction was “The Man 
of Destiny” (1909), which is an ae¬ 
on rate delineation of the character 
of U.S.Grant ami a personal tribute 
to the memory of the one wffiose life has furnished 
the basis of the novel. Mr. Frost is a clear and 
forceful writer; his professional books indicate a 
mastery of the subjects of which they treat, while 
his “Man of Destiny” as a literary composition is 
absolutely original in design and unique in its 
manner of execution. The characters are drawn 
with a strong hand, and the scene painting is real¬ 
istic and at times dramatic. In 1904 the degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon him by Knox College. 
Mr. Frost was married Oct. 20, * 1893, to Mary, 
daughter of Rev. Joel Kennedy of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
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and has two daughters: Barbara Gold and Dorothy 
D. Frost. His permanent residence is in New York 
city, while his summers are spent at his summer 
home, “Brideblick” at Behnar, N. J. 

THOMPSON, Josiah Van Kirk, banker, was 
bom in Fayette county, Pa., Feb. 15, 1854, son of 
Jasper Rlarkle and Eliza (Caruthers) Thompson, 
grandson of Andrew Fhdey Thompson, who 
served with distinction in the war of 1812, and 



great-grandson of William Thompson, a revolu¬ 
tionary patriot of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. His father, a native 
of Kentucky, w r as also a 
banker, w T ho presided for 
twenty years over the insti¬ 
tution of which his son was 
aftenvards the head. He w r as 
brought up on his father’s 
farm, and aside from the 
Christian teaching of his par¬ 
ents, he attributes much of 
his success and happiness in 
life to the habits of industry 
and a love for w ork that he 
acquired in his boyhood. 
After a common school educa¬ 
tion he was prepared for col¬ 
lege at Madison College, and 
~ t-y was graduated at Washing- 

l' ton and Jefferson College in 

1871 at the early age of seven¬ 
teen, the youngest student in the college. As an 
illustration of the young man’s indomitable energy 
and determination to secure an education, it should 
be mentioned that at the close of school terms he 
travelled overland thirty-six miles to his home, 
often leaving school at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and being actively at w ork in the harvest field by 
nine o’clock the following morning. After three 
years of farm life, concurrent with his college 
course, young Thompson entered the First National 
Bank of Union town in November, 1871, wdiieh 
had been established as a private bank in the 
year of his birth, and nationalized in 1864, and 
of which his father w r as an original director. 
Beginning at the bottom of the ladder, he first 
acted as janitor, kept all the books of the bank 
and served as a general clerk as well, and in 
less than five months thereafter he became 
teller. He was made cashier in 1877, and upon 
the death of his father, twelve years later, he 
succeeded him to the presidency. Mr. Thompson 
is in the strictest sense a temperance man, and 
never would engage in his bank an employ^ who 
used liquor or tobacco in any form. He firmly 
maintained this position against the ruling senti¬ 
ment of the board of directors, his opinion being 
that the continued use of either affected the 
power of both mind and body. Neither are any 
of his employes under bond, saying that he “w'ould 
not have an employ^ in this bank who had to 
give a bond.” He puts faith in their honesty, 
and places reliance in their integrity. How r suc¬ 
cessful Mr. Thompson has been as a banker is 
showm by a comparison of the condition of the 
bank w’hen lie became its cashier, and its present 
standing. W ith a surplus fund then of $20,181; 
deposits, $143,255; loans and discounts, S17G,1SG, 
it rapidly forged ahead until it now 7 (1910) has a 
surplus of $1,322,000, and carries deposits of nearly 
$3,000,000, with a capital stock of but $100,000. 
While remarkably successful as a banker, Mr. 
Thompson has probably won greater wealth from 
the enormous coal operations he has conducted for 
many^ years. He owns or controls thousands of 
acres in Fayette, Washington, and Greene counties, 
Pa., and in West Virginia; in fact he is said to 


control over onc-half of all the undeveloped portion 
of the great Pittsburg coal deposit. He is one of the 
most prominent men of Pennsylvania, noted alike for 
his business acumen, and munificent generosity. He 
was married Dec. 1 1, 1879, to Mary, daughter of John 
Anderson of Geneseo, Ill. She died in 1896, leaving 
two sons, Andrew A. and John R., the former a mem¬ 
ber of the state legislature, and the latter in charge of 
his father’s estate, within a mile of Uniontown. lie 
W'asagain married Aug. 11,1903, to Mrs. B. A. (Gard¬ 
ner) Haw r es. 

BURFORD, John Henry, jurist, was born at 
Parkeville, Parke co., Ind., Feb. 29, 1852, son of 
James and Sarah Ann (Reddish) Burford. His first 
American ancestor w 7 as Elijah Hastings Burford,who 
came from Oxford eounty, Eng., in 1713, and settled 
in Amherst county, Va. He married Mary Jane 
Hastings, and the line of descent is traced through 
their son Daniel James; his sou Daniel, w r ho married 
Amy Noel, and their son William Daniel Burford, 
who married Mary Noel and w r as the grandfather of 
the subject of this sketch. Mr. Burford began his ed¬ 
ucation at the public schools, afterwards attending 
the Collegiate Institute of Waveland, Ind., and the 
Indiana State University Law 7 School, where he was 
graduated with the degree of LL.B. in 1874. He was 
admitted to the bar and engaged in the general prac¬ 
tice of law 7 at Crawffordviile, Ind., in 1876. In 1880 
he was elected proseeuting attorney for the 22d cir¬ 
cuit of Indiana, and in 1SS4 was Republican nominee 
for state senator. During the Harrison campaign of 
1888 he w as a member of the Republican state cen¬ 
tral eoinmittce; but two years later he settled in 
Oklahoma and immediately became probate judge 
of Leaner eounty. Pres. Harrison appointed him 
register of the U.S. land office at Oklahoma during 
1890-93, and from the latter year to 1897 he was as¬ 
sociate justice of the supreme court of the Oklahoma 
territory. In 1898 he w r as appointed chief justice of 
the supreme court of Oklahoma, a position he re¬ 
tained until 1907. lie is considered one of the ablest 
lawyers of the state, w 7 as just and upright while on 
the bench and holds a clean record in personal as well 
as political life. Sinee 1896 he has been editor of the 
Oklahoma territory supreme court reports, and has 
published Vols. V to XVII. lie is a member of the 
American Geographical Society and the Masonic Fra¬ 
ternity, and is an enthusiastic camper. He was 
married in Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 14,1876, to Mary 
Ann, daughter of Edmund 0. Cheek, and has one 
son, Frank Edmund Broden Burford. 

MORGAN, Edwin Vernon, diplomat, was bom 
in Aurora, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1865, son of Ilenry A. and 
Margaret (Bogart) Morgan. He was graduated at 
Harvard University in 1890 and received the degree 
of A.M. in the following year. He was also a 
student at the University of Berlin, Germany, dur¬ 
ing 1891-92 and 1894-95. He began his career as 
assistant professor of history in Harvard in 1892, 
holding this position tw 7 o years and during 1895-98 
was instructor in history at Adelbcrt College, Cleve¬ 
land, O In April, 1899, he entered the diplomatic 
serv ice by becoming secretary to the Samoan high 
commission. In the following year he became secre¬ 
tary to the legation at Seoul, Korea; the same year 
vice and deputy consul-general at Seoul, and in 1901 
w 7 as transferred to St. Petersburg as second secretary 
of the embassy. In 1902 he was appointed confi¬ 
dential clerk to the third assistant secretary of state 
at Washington; three years later he became consul 
to Dalny, Manchuria, anti from March to November 
the year follow mg was envoy to Korea. On Nov, 
29, 1905, he became minister to Cuba, and in 1910, 
was transferred to Paraguay and Uruguay. He is 
a chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and belongs to 
the Metropolitan Club (Washington). 
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GRAY, Albert Zabriskie, banker and broker, 
was bom at Newport, 11. I., July 15, 1S81, son of 
John Clinton and Etta (Gunther) Gray, and grand¬ 
son of John Alexander Clinton Gray, a banker and 
merchant of large repute, His father, bom in New 
York city, Dec. 4, 1S43, was a practicing lawyer 
during 1860-88, and a member of the law firm 
of Gray & Davenport of Boston; in the latter 
year he was appointed judge of the New York 
court of appeals. He received his preliminary 
education at St Bartholomew's School at Morris¬ 
town, N. J., and at St. PauPs School, Concord, N. II. 
where he was graduated in 1899, and entering 
Harvard University was graduated in 1903. At 
Harvard he was identified with the Porcellian Club, 
Hasty Pudding Club and others lie began his 
business career by entering a New York Stock 
Exchange house to learn the business. In 1907 lie 
formed a partnership with Burnet R. Ruggles, 
member of the New York Stock Exchange, 
under the firm name of Ruggles A Gray, bankers 
and brokers, and in a remarkably short time it 
acquired a reputation as one of the most prominent 
and promising of the younger financial houses of 
New York city Mr. Gray is a member of the 
Knickerbocker, Racquet and Tennis, Harvard, 
Meadow Brook Country clubs. He was married 
June 11, 1907, to Marian A., daughter of Stuyvesant 
Pish, the railroad president. 



LEE, Edward Weldon, educator, was born at 
La Grange, Ga., June 20, 1S59, of African descent. 
He was educated in the public schools, and at 
Clark University, where he was graduated in 1SS5. 
He then took a course in the theological depart¬ 
ment, now known as the Gammon Theological 
Seminary, and was called from the seminary 
within three months of completing his course to 
take charge of Morris Brown College for two years, 
lie was ordained deacon of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 188G, and two years later 
was ordained elder. His first pastorate was at 
New Hope mission, Fulton eo., Ga., in 1SSG-87. 
Following that he has been minister of churches 
at Decatur, ISS8; Rome, 1SS9-91, Griffin, 1892- 
93, Atlanta, 1S94-95; Maeon, Ga., 1S9G-99, and 
since 1S99 he has presided over Bethel Church of 
Atlanta. Rev. Dr. Lee was presiding cider of the 
Americus district durin g 
1901-05, and of the Cuth- 
bert district, 1906-08. He 
was also treasurer of the 
Morris Brown College dur¬ 
ing 1893-1908, and on 
June 2 of the latter year, 
was elected president of 
the institution. The Mor¬ 
ris Brown College is one 
of the leading educational 
institutions of the South. 
Its attendance in 190S- 
09 was 1,025 students in 
all departments, with 
twenty-eight instructors. 
The institution was estab¬ 
lished 1885 by the Afri¬ 
can Methodist Episcopal 
Church, from which it re¬ 
ceives its support. It has 
graduated hundreds of young men and women. Six 
of its graduates are members of the faculty and are 
doing excellent work. The degree of A.M. was 
conferred on Dr. Lee in 1SS8 by Clark University, 
his alma mater, and D.D. in 1S9G, by Paul Quinn 
College of Texas. Dr. Lee has been a delegate 
to five general conferences of his denomination, 
and chairman of his delegation four times. He 


was also a member of the Ecumenical Methodist 
conference held in London, England, in 1901. 
He was married May 31, 1SS8, to Laura E. Fleming, 
who died in 1SS9, and on Dec. 23, 1891, he was 
married to Laura M. Martin, of Columbus, Ga. 
He has three sons, James Edward, John Henderson 
and Charles Lawrence Lee, and one daughter, Ruth 
Adell Lee. 

DWIGHT, Melatiah Everett, clergyman, was 
born in South Hadley, Mass., Oct. 15, 1841, son 
of John and Nancy Shaw (Everett) Dwight. His 
firts American ancestor, John Dwight, who was born 
in England, came to Massa¬ 
chusetts about 1G34, and was 
one of the twelve original 
grantees of the town of Ded¬ 
ham, Mass. The line is traced 
through his son Capt. Timo¬ 
thy Dwight, who took part in 
the Indian w r ars, and his 
third wife, Anna Flint; their 
son Justice Nathaniel Dwight, 
who married Mehitable Part¬ 
ridge; their son Capt. Na¬ 
thaniel Dwight, who married 
Hannah Lyman; their son 
Capt. Justus Dwight, who 
married Sarah Lamb; their 
son Dr. Elihu Dwight, who 
married Lydia White, and 
their son John Dwight (q.v.), 
father of the subject of this 
sketch. Mr. Dwight received 
his early education in the public schools of New 
York (to which eity the family removed in 1S4G), 
and w 7 as graduated at the New York Free Academy 
(now the College of the City of Ncw T York), in I860, 
lie studied medicine at Bellevue Medical College, 
receiving the degree of M.D. inl$G4; was graduated 
at Andover Theological Seminary in I860, and took 
a supplemental medical course at the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, 1860-07. Receiving an ap¬ 
pointment from the American Board of Commission¬ 
ers for Foreign Missions, as missionary to Turkey, 
he travelled in Turkey, Egypt and the Holy Land; 
but owing to ill health he w 7 as obliged to give up 
his appointment (1868) and seek a home mission 
field. In 1869, he was ordained anil installed pastor 
of the Congregational Church of Onarga, Ill., con¬ 
tinuing in that capacity until 1879, when he w r as 
called to the Congregational Church of Fairfield, la. 
From this latter charge he \vas obliged, by an 
affection of the lungs, to resign in 18SS, and he 
did not again resume active ministerial work. 
Although educated and skilled in medical science, 
Mr. Dwdght never practiced, except for the relief 
of the poor of Iris parishes, and then would accept 
no fee. During the latter years of his life he resided 
for a time at Plainfield. N. J., and in New \ r ork 
eity, devoting himself to various religious interests 
and to literary pursuits, especially in the department 
of genealogy. From 1904 until his death he was 
recording secretary of the National Federation of 
Churches and a member of the executive committee, 
and in 1906 he w T as appointed trustee of the Con¬ 
gregational Church Building Society. The degree 
of D.D. w r as conferred upon him by Parsons College 
in 1906. He compiled and published “The Kirbys 
of New 7 England" (1898), and “The Journal of 
Captain Nathaniel Dwdght during the Crowrn Point 
Expedition" (1902). Actively identified with the 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, 
he was one of its most conspicuous and valuable 
members, becoming trustee in 1901 and president 
in 1905, and editor of its Record in 1902-6. He 
w r as a life member of the New r England Historic- 
Genealogical Society and the New 7 York Academy 
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of Sciences, and was a hereditary member of the 
Rhode Island Chapter of the Society of the Cincin¬ 
nati. He was noted for great conscientiousness, 
high ideals, liberality, and charity of judgment, 
and a remarkable amiability of temperameut and 
manner. He was married, June 23, 1870, to 
Helen McClure, daughter of Rev. William Kirby 
of Jacksonville, Ill., and had five children: Ells¬ 
worth Everett, Richard Everett, William Kirby, 
Katherine Wolcott and Marion Edith Dwight. 
Dr. Dwight died at his summer home, Mount 
Holvoke, Mass., Sept. 14, 1907. 

DUTZMANN, [Otto Ernest] Mauc, musician 
and dramatic singer, was born in Berlin, Germany, 
June 11, 1S7S, son of Carl and 
Bertha (Gentz) Dutzmann. His 
father (1S47-94) was musical 
director in His Majesty’s guard 
of the pioneer battalion iu Ber¬ 
lin. He received his scholastic 
education at the Leibnitz high 
school in Berlin, and his musical 
studies, begun under his father, 
were continued at the Herald 
Conservatory in Berlin, where he 
learned to play the violiu. In 
lsOo-96 he served his time in 
the army in His Majesty’s guard 
pioneer battalion iu Berlin. His 
musical education was intended 
to make him a musical director 
of a military band, but upon the 
early death of his father this 
idea was giveu up. The inheritance 
of his father made it possible for 
him to go to Munich, Vienna, and Florence to 
further his musical studies, and also to give vocal 
concerts, which were most favorably and flatter¬ 
ingly received by the leading critics. In addition 
to liis vocal abilities, he was now an expert per¬ 
former on the violin and piano. In 1901 he came 
to America, which he has made his permanent 
home. Settling in New Yrnrk city he was appointed 
leader of several German singing societies, the 
New Y^ork Sangerrunde, Marschner Mannerchor, 
Emanuel Mannerchor, Liedertafel Bronx, Sanger¬ 
runde Damenchor, Gesangssection, Central Turn- 
Verein and Emanuel Damenchor. During 1903-7 
he was musical leader of the Evangelic Lutheran 
Emanuel Chureh of New Y'ork city. He added 
to his musical activities in New YYrk by giving 
lessons in singing, which had the effect of making 
him more acquainted with the anatomy of the 
human voice, and giving him a elear understand¬ 
ing of every voice that may come under his instruc¬ 
tions, and a complete knowledge of the vocal organs. 
Mr. Dutzmann occupies an elaborate studio at 
Caruegie Hall, New York, and is very busy in 
his work. He possesses a rich tenor voice of rare 
beauty and power, which he uses with perfect 
control, and which, combined with his personality 
and youth, makes him one of the leading tenors of 
the country. Regarding his abilities as a leader and 
instructor, the New Y r ork “Staats-Zeitung” says 
of him: “As director of the Sangerrunde singing 
society, Mr. Dutzmann understood in a short time 
how to win the hearts of his singers, as was indi¬ 
cated by his very creditable w r ork. Only is such 
success as that attained by Herr Dutzmann attain¬ 
able when the director is in close sympathy and 
control of every voice.” Mr. Dutzmann is the 
author of “Singing Study in Connection with 
the Complete Functions of all the Human 
Organs and Phcnominal Chest Development” 
(1910), which is endorsed by leading physicians. 
He is a member of the Arion Dlub. and is un¬ 
married. 



PECK, John Calvin, builder and manufacturer, 
was born in Sharon, Conn., Aug. 25, 1830, son of 
George Whitfield and Hannah (Lockwood) Peck. 
His first American ancestor was William Peck, 
who came from Loudon to Boston in the ship 
Hector in 1G37, in company with Gov. Theophilus 
Eaton, John Davenport (the famous clergyman) 
and others who had suffered religious persecution 
at the hands of Archbishop Laud during the reign 
of Charles I, and sought civil and relimous liberty. 
From him the line of descent is traced through his 
son Jeremiah, who married Johannah Kitchell; 
their son Samuel, who married Ruth Ferris; their 

son Samuel, who married Elizabeth - ; 

their son Samuel, who served in the revolutionary 
war and married Mary Ferris; and their son Calvin, 
who married Betsey Parsons, and who was the 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch. John 
C. Peck spent the early years of his life on his 
father’s farm, attending school during the winter 
months. At the age of nine he was forced to 
relinquish even this chance for an education, but 
continued to study during his spare moments, 
with such good effect that when the opportunity 
offered, he was able to enter the Watertown 
Aeademv, where he won the first prize in both 
scienee and literature. Mr. Peck taught two terms 
in a school at Sharon, Conn. He worked at 
carpentering in Catskill, N. Y., becoming foreman 
of one of the large building concerns there; the next 
year he removed to Stamford, Conn. But he 
suffered so severely with asthma that he sought 
relief by removing to Atlanta, Ga , where he built 
his home in 1854, Under John Boutell, a prom¬ 
inent contractor, he superintended the construction 
of some of the city’s most important (of that day) 
buildings. In 1S5S he became associated with A. 
II. Brown and Edwin Priest under the firm name 
of Brown, Priest & Peck, and erected one of the 
largest planing mills ever built in Atlanta. lie 
manufactured a form of hand pike invented by 
Gov. Brown for use in the civil war. It con¬ 
sisted of a sharp, steel blade firmly fixed in a 
wooden handle which jumped into position by use 
of an ingenious spring. These weapons were 
familiarly known as “Joe Brown’s pikes.” He 
also made gun carriages for 
the Confederate army and 
twenty-five rifles of huge 
ealibre, carrying a bullet one 
inch in diameter and two and 
one quarter inches long. 

These were captured by Gen. 

Sherman at Roswell and car¬ 
ried north as curiosities, two 
of them are preserved in the 
National museum, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. After the war he 
conducted a planing mill in 
partnership w r ith Air. Lewis 
Schofield, and in 1S73 the firm 
of J. C. Peck & Co. was estab¬ 
lished. lie ereeted a num¬ 
ber of buildings, including the 
old capitol building in 18G6, 
and the Kimball House. He 
was superintendent of con¬ 
struction of the International Cotton exposition. 
He was the original promoter and stockholder of 
Atlanta’s first cotton mill; an organizer of the 
Fulton Co. Spinning Mills, and in 1873 %vas elected 
president of the Manufacturers’ Association, an 
organization w’hich was the beginning of Atlanta’s 
commercial and industrial progress. Mr. Peck 
was prominently connected with every movement 
for promoting the commercial w r elfare and advance¬ 
ment of Atlanta. In 1895 his health again failed, 
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and he retired from active business. After much 
experimenting he discovered an asthma remedy, 
made by burning and inhaling the fumes of the 
powdered leaves of an herb which is found growing 
in Georgia, lie was married May 4, 185.4, to 
Frances Josephine, daughter of Starr Hoyt of 
Danbury, Conn., to whom were born six children, 
three of whom survived, Frank II., Cora P. and 
Lillie 1\ Peek, lie was a consistent and influential 
member of the Unitarian church, and a man of 
superior judgment, indomitable energy and mi- 
swerving integrity. He died at Atlanta, Ga., 
Mar. 5, 1908. 

JUNKINS, Sydney Edwin, engineer, was bom 
in Wakefield, N. II., Jan. 16, 1S67, son of Edwin 
William and Helen (Dockum) Junkins. He re¬ 
ceived his early education in the public schools of 
Boston and Lynn, and was prepared by private 
teachers for Dartmouth College, where he was 
graduated A.B., in 18S7 and received the degree 
of M.A. in 1890. Soon after graduation he was 
elected to the state assembly, serving there from 
1887-91, and in the state senate from 1S91-93. 
During 18S7-90 he was associated with a number 
of other gentlemen in building several branch rail¬ 
roads in Washington territory. They were all 
connecting branches and were later purchased by 
larger companies. He was engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of shoe machinery during 1890-98, with 
headquarters in Boston, and was simultaneously 
connected with about twenty different companies. 
One incident occurring during this time serves to 
illustrate one of the characteristics of Mr. J unkins 
which have made for his success. One of the 
patents held by his company was contested by a 
rival concern and became the subject of litigation. 
Mr. Junkins was informed that the party who was 
said to have held this first patent was a former 
minister, still living, wdiose church society reported 
his last wdiereabouts as Chicago. Going to that 
city he located the son, after a diligent search and 
further traced the father to Colorado and thence to 
California and subsequently to Aikens, S. C. The 
search ended in Cairo, Egypt after a travel of 
25,000 miles, and resulted in Mr. Junkins securing 
from the party in question sw r orn testimony wdiich 
won the suit for the company. In 1898 Mr. Junkins 
became associated wdth Westinghouse, Church, Kerr 
& Co., as their outside representative. He was 
engaged in this work for about 
six months when he became 
manager of the New England 
and Canadian territory, with 
headquarters in Boston In 
1893 he was called to New' York 
and made secretary of the com¬ 
pany, advancing in 1906 to vice- 
president, which position he still 
holds. He is also a director of 
the Lackawanna & Wyoming 
Valley Railroad Co., and the 
Grand Rapids, Grand Haven& 
Muskegon Railroad Co. Mr. 
Junkins has been described as 
“a man of very strong w'ill and 
natural force of character; a 
natural diplomat and unusually good judge of men; 
and equally gracious in manner to all. He has a 
natural aptitude for organization and is a bom 
leader of men; is a man of the very highest personal 
and business integrity, being unusually strict in 
carrying out all implied and positive obligations, 
and holding others up to his own high code. While 
not himself gifted with a genius for invention, he 
has that rare and equally valuable gift of applying 
old principles to new practice. In his business 
this trait has been of very great value, one com¬ 




pany alone profiting, during a period' of eight years, 
to the extent of $3,000,000 by his application of 
one very simple idea to an entirely new commercial 
purpose/' Mr. Junkins' chief amusement is fish¬ 
ing, of w'hich he is extremely fond. He is a member 
of the Lawyers' Club of New York, and Exchange 
Club of Boston. He w r as married at Boothbay 
Harbor, Me., in 1900, to Suna, daughter of Jesse 
Harris. 

KENAN, Norman George, business man, w'as 
bom in Boston, Mass., Dec. 28, 1S49. Ilis youth 
w r as spent in West Virginia 
and Ohio, the family settling 
in Cincinnati, O., in 1865. Up¬ 
on the death of his father in 
1866 he left school and secured 
employment as a cigar clerk. 

He then served for a time as 
street-car conductor, and in 
December, 1868, W'as appointed 
timekeeper at the West End 
Works of the Cincinnati Gas 
Co. Four years later he was 
promoted clerk, and after serv¬ 
ing thus for twelve years he be¬ 
came superintendent of the 
West End station (1884). In 
1887 he was made engineer in 
charge of the entire manufac¬ 
turing plant of the company; in 
18S9 was made assistant to the 
president ; in 1890 became vice-president; and on Oct. 
15, 1903, was elected president of the Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Co. Mr. Kenan is a member of the West 
End Republican Club, the Lincoln Club, and the 
Blaine Club, of which he was vice-president in 1S95. 
Li 1888 he w'as a national delegate to the conven¬ 
tion that nominated Pres. Harrison. lie is a Mason 
of the 32d degree Scottish Rite, a member of the 
.Mystic Shrine, Knights of Honor, Knights and 
Ladies of Honor, and the National Union. 

DOHERTY, Eugene, manufacturer, was born 
in County Donegal, Ireland, in March, 1S4S, son of 
Philip and Bridget (McLaughlin) Doherty. His 
father w f as an extensive landowmer and a man of 
influence in his community; and his mother w'as a 
daughter of Ow r en McLaughlin, a leading yam 
manufacturer and one of the ^wealthiest and most 
prominent business men of all Ireland. The son 
w r as educated by private tutors. His parents 
came to the United States when he was ten years 
of age, and settled in Boston, Mass., w'here young 
Doherty attended the public schools. He was 
apprenticed to a rubber-making business, and very 
quickly became a skilled workman and mastered 
every detail. With a skill and genius far beyond 
his years, he devised a method of preparing rubber 
for dental use, the formula for w r hich he kept secret, 
and in 1865, before attaining his majority, he 
started in business for himself in the eastern dis¬ 
trict of Brooklyn. The venture proved a success, 
and before long his little factory developed into 
the most complete plant manufacturing dental 
and stamped rubber goods in the United States. 
At the time of his death he was rated as the largest 
individual manufacturer of dental rubber in the 
w f orld. He became an expert also on gutta percha, 
and it is said that his knowledge of gutta percha 
exceeded that of any other man in the business. 
Mr. Doherty was married in 1SS4, to Mary, daughter 
of Philip Doherty, who took an active interest m all 
his business affairs. He w r as one of the directors 
of the North Side Bank of Williamsburg. He 
w T as a public-spirited citizen, w r ho was at all tunes 
ready to lend his hearty cooperation to every 
movement that promised to prove of general benefit 1 
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to the community. He was a trustee of St. John’s 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum of Brooklyn, and 
a member of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, as 
well as many minor organizations. He died in 
Brooklyn, N. V., Mar. 14, I90G, survived by his 
widow. 

CUTLER, Charles Frederic, financier, was born 
at Ashland, Mass., July 22, 1841, son of Simeon 
Newton and Mary (Fitts) Cutler. The Cutler 
family has been prominent in New England since 
1637, when John Cutler, the earliest American 
representative, caine from England and settled in 
Hingham. From him the line of 
descent runs through his son Na¬ 
thaniel and his wife, Mary; their 
son Nathaniel and his wife, Eliza¬ 
beth Underwood; their son Jonathan 
and his wife, Abigail Clark; their 
son Simeon and his wife, Elizabeth 
Rockwood, and their son Elihu and 
his wife, Lavina Newton, who 
were Mr. Cutler’s grandfather. 
II is great-grandfather, Simeon Cut¬ 
ler, was a colonel in the American 
forces in the revolution, and his 
grandfather, Elihu, was a delegate 
to the Massachusetts constitutional 
convention of 1820, a member 
of the state senate and house of 
representatives. His father, a mill 
owner by occupation, was member 
of Massachusetts constitutional convention, in 
1S53, and a representative to general court several 
sessions. Educated in the Ashland and Holliston 
high schools and the New Hampshire Conference 
Seminary, Sanborn ton Bridge, N. H., Charles F. 
Cutler began business in 1865, in the grain-shipping 
trade w T ith liis father and brother, Henry Cutler, 
whose house, known by the style of Cutler A Co., 
had branches in Chicago, Boston aud throughout 
New England. Early in his business eareer he had 
developed remarkable executive ability and business 
intuition, the application of which traits largely 
contributed to the welfare and sueeess of Cutler 
A Co. He was one of the pioneers in the develop¬ 
ment of the telephone business. His first holding 
was a small telephone company in South Framing¬ 
ham, Mass., and later he obtained the^ securities 
of the Long Island Telephone Co., the New Jersey 
Telephone Co., and the Staten Telephone Co., 
auxiliary organizations controlled by the Metro¬ 
politan Telegraph and Telephone Co., operating in 
New York city. In October, 18S2, assisted by a 
group of influential associates, he was placed in 
active control of these suburban interests, and 
introduced a number of important changes and 
improvements. The three companies were later 
merged into the New York and New Jersey Tele¬ 
phone Co., which was incorporated June 5, 1883, 
and is the licensee of all patents owned or controlled 
by the American Bell Telephone Co., for Long 
Island, including Brooklyn, and for Richmond 
county (Staten Island), and for the counties of 
Bergen, Hudson, \ Essex, Middlesex, Monmouth, 
Morris, Ocean, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex and 
Union in the state of New Jersey. Beginning 
with a capital stock of 82,400,000, its present 
authorized capital stock is 850,000,000, of which 
825,391,100 is outstanding, and its number of 
suscribers now amounts to over 160,000. Mr. 
Cutler also succeeded to the vice-presidency of the 
Metropolitan Telephone and Telegraph Co., in 
1889. This company later became the New 
York Telephone Co.. When Theodore N. Vail 
resigned the office of president and retired from the 
telephone business, he brought about the election 
of Mr. Cutler as his successor, and the latter held 


respectively, the office of president of the New York 
Telephone Co., and chairman of the board of 
directors of the New York and New Jersey Tele¬ 
phone Co., until his death. The New York Tele¬ 
phone Co. operates under the Bell system in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, a large part 
of Westchester county, and a portion of Rockland 
comity, New York, controls over 280,000 tele¬ 
phones, and enjoys the largest list of subscribers 
of any company in the world. Important im¬ 
provements made in his administration were the 
general change from the ground circuit telephone 
system to the metallic system now in use; 
the introduction of the message rate system in 
1894, by which the subscriber is charged for a 
limited number of messages instead of a flat rate 
of so much per year for a telephone line, and the 
conversion of the magneto telephone systems in 
New York city to the central energy system which 
now obtains, which shortened the time of com¬ 
pleting calls. Mr. Cutler was a dominating spirit 
in the telephone business of the New York territory, 
and during all the years of his serviee labored 
diligently and energetically to promote not only 
the interests of the companies with which he was 
connected, but those of the entire country, and it 
may be said that to him is due a great part of the 
credit of bringing the telephone service of this 
great metropolitan center to its highest point of 
efficiency. Always enthusiastic, confident and 
serene in the midst of difficulties which would have 
daunted a less judicial and resourceful mind, it 
was his good fortune to see a development under 
his foresight, wise direction and guidance that has 
no parallel in the whole world. Mr. Cutler was 
also president of the Empire City Subway Co.; 
a director of the Bell Telephone Co., of Philadelphia L 
the Delaware A Atlantic Telegraph A Telephone 
Co., the Southern Bell Telephone A Telegraph Co.; 
the Holmes Electric Protective Co., the American 
Brake Shoe A Foundry Co., the Morristown Trust 
Co., and the Washington Life Insurance Co.; 
chairman of the board of directors of the Central 
New York Telephone A Telegraph Co., the Chesa¬ 
peake A Potomae Telephone Co., the Empire State 
Telephone A Telegraph Co., the Hudson River 
Telephone Co., the New York A New Jersey Tele¬ 
phone Co., the New York A Pennsylvania Tele¬ 
phone A Telegraph Co., and a trustee of the Wash¬ 
ington Trust Co. He was a member of the Lawyers’ 
Club, the Metropolitan Club, the Eleetrie Club, 
the Morristown Club, the Morris County Golf Club, 
the Whippany River Club, the Washington Asso¬ 
ciation of New Jersey and other social organiza¬ 
tions of New Jersey, where he resided. He was 
twice married: first, in May, 1861, to Lydia M., 
daughter of Joshua Garside of Uxbridge, Mass., 
(she died in 1SS1), and, second, in May, 1S85, to 
Elia, daughter of Leonard Poole of Worcester, 
Mass. lie had one son and two daughters, of 
whom one son and one daughter survive. He 
died at Saranae Inn, N. Y., May IS, 1907. 

LOMBARD, Louis, financier and musician, was 
born in Lyons, France, Dec. 15, 1861. His ma¬ 
ternal unele was one of Garibaldi’s lieutenants, and 
his paternal great-grandfather was a bishop of the 
Roman Catholic church. From his earliest child¬ 
hood he showed proficiency in various forms of 
musie. At the age of nine years he entered the 
National Conservatory of Music at Marseilles, 
France, in competition with scores of violinists 
over sixteen years of age. Being left an orphan 
at the age of "fourteen, he turned to his Wolin as a 
means of livelihood, and emigrated to the United 
States. Before long he had become a leader of an 
orchestra, as well as manager and owner of travel¬ 
ing companies, and was receiving a good ineome 
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from music pupils. Although successful as a 
musician, he decided to adopt the legal profession, 
and after reading law in a private office entered the 
law school of Columbia University. About 189G 
he became a private broker and banker. At one 
time he was the financial representative of what 
was formerly the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf 
Railroad, now the Kansas City Southern, and of 
other important railroad, mining, and real estate 
undertakings, lie was successful in every way and 
netted a handsome fortune. After Mr. Lombard had 
secured sufficient income to carry on his higher 
aims and ambitions, he gave up his Wall street 
business and devoted his time to music, travel, and 
philanthropy. In 1900 he purchased the famous 
castle and park of Trevano, in Lugano, Switzer¬ 
land, where lie maintains and personally conducts 
a full symphony orchestra, selected from among 
the best of European musicians. Here for the 
pleasure of his guests or for benevolent pur¬ 
poses have appeared many of the world's most 
famous singers, virtuosi, and actors. Concerning 
Mr. Lombard’s music, wc quote T. P. O’Connor, 
the English statesman: “And then after lunch 
we saw Lombard at the hobby which is his 
passion, his occupation, his realized dream. We 
walked into the music room, which I have already 
mentioned and there, before us was a complete 
orchestra. This wizard of a man keeps his own 
orchestra, and for two hours we listened to one of 
the most beautiful concerts I have heard for a long 
time, and the conductor was Lombard himself. 
The man who started with his fiddle as his fortune, 
who spent years ‘on the road’ traveling those 
gigantic and terrible distances of America, who 
must have had his hours of despair and humiliation 
— this mail devotes part of his leisure and his 
wealth to the art with which he started life, retain¬ 
ing for it the unconquerable love which not time 
nor disillusions could touch. This is where Lom¬ 
bard is remarkable. This is the use of his wealth 
which marks him out from all the hordes of million¬ 
aires, many of whom sadden the world by their 
own sad emptiness or disgust it by their lavish, 
vulgar, and insane display.” Mr. Lombard is presi¬ 
dent of the Artistic Commission, and is one of the 
chief stockholders in syndicates controlling opera 
houses in Rome, Genoa, Parma, Turin and other 
cities of Italy, as well as a chain of the fourteen 
leading opera houses in South America. He owns 
much mining property in this and other countries 
and holds a great quantity of American securities. 
He is the founder and was for eight years the 
director of the Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music 
and School of Languages. He was chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Association of 
Music Teachers during the World’s Fair at Chicago; 
was the only delegate from North and South 
America to the congress called by the Pope in 1905 
at Turin for the improvement of music in Catholic 
ehurches throughout the world, a member of the 
jury of the International Musical Congress at the 
Turin Exposition of 1902 and at the municipal con¬ 
test at Algiers, in 1904, and honorary president of 
the Swiss National Musical Festival of 1903. lie 
is connected with important public charities in all 
parts of the world, is vice-president of the Home 
for Waifs and Strays of England, of which King 
Edward is a patron and the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury is president; was United States delegate to 
the 15th International Congress of Medicine held 
at Lisbon in 190G; in the same year a member of 
the Congress on Obstetrics and Gynecology at 
Algiers; w r as delegated to the sixth International 
Congress on Criminal Anthropology under the 
presidency of Lombroso; was a member of the 
International Congress for the Protection of the 


Insane, held at the Milan Exposition of 1906, and a 
delegate to the World's Peace Congress held at 
Lucerne in 1905, where he delivered eloquent 
addresses and made practical propositions. He is 
president of the Regattas Club of Lucerne, Switzer¬ 
land, honorary president of the Lugano Gulf Club, 
honorary worshipful master of the Masonic Lodge 
of San Remo, Italy, a member of the Authors’ 
Guild, the New York Manuscript Society, the 
Commonwealth County Club, of Boston, Mass., the 
Society of American Authors, the Society of Arts, 
Science and Letters of London, the Soc$6tts des 
Auteurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs de France, the 
Famiglia Artistica of Milan, a life member of the 
People’s University of Italy, a life member of the 
New York Medico-Legal Society, and, with the 
king of Italy is a founder of the Italian Hospital 
of Lugano. He also is citizen of honor of a Swiss 
municipality, a title rarely conferred. In addition 
to having written hundreds of published works for 
the voice, piano, band or orchestra, Mr Lombard 
is also the composer of the comic opera “Juliet” 
and of the grand opera “ Errisinola,” performed in 
several European cities. Mr. Lombard is also the 
author of “Observations of a Bachelor,” “Observa¬ 
tions of a Traveler,” “Observations of a Musician,” 
“The Art Melodious,” and “The Vicious Virtuoso,” 
all of which have been published in French, Italian, 
German, and English, and several of them trans¬ 
lated into every European tongue. Although he 
spends much of his time in Europe, he has become 
an enthusiastic American and is educating his 
children in this country. He w r as married in New 
York to Alice, youngest daughter of Thomas Allen, 
of Pittsfield, Mass., a member of congress and the 
builder and former president of the Missouri Pacifie 
and Iron Mountain railroads. 

MYERS, Ernest Henry, merchant, w r as born 
in Branshia, Hannover, Germany, Nov. 14, 1S24, 
son of John Henry Myers. He received a good 
education in Germany, and eoming to the United 
States in 1S47 settled in Pittsburg, Pa., where ne 
first engaged in the grocery business. By close 
application and business saga¬ 
city he soon built up a large 
and successful trade, establish¬ 
ing a wholesale house for the 
sale of groceries and flour, and 
before long his name was recog¬ 
nized as one of the leading mer¬ 
chants of w estern Pennsylvania. 

In 1SG0, foreseeing the inevitable 
conflict between the North and 
South, he ordered from New' 

Orleans a boat load of sugar 
and molasses just before com¬ 
merce on the Mississippi river 
was closed; in fact, another 
freight steamer sailing the day 
after his was confiscated by the 
Confederates. The price of these 
commodities soon rose to a fabu¬ 
lous amount, and Mr. Myers re¬ 
alized a handsome profit on his 
venture. In 18G4 he gave up his grocery business 
and organized a meat-packing establishment with 
headquarters in Pittsburg and branch houses in 
Cincinnati, O , and Chicago, Ill. A large ware¬ 
house was erected by him in 1878, and he con¬ 
tinued in the active administration of the business 
until 1905, when he retired. In 1S61 Mr. Myers 
organized the German National Bank of Pittsburg, 
wfliich was recognized as one of the safest and 
strongest financial institutions in western Penn¬ 
sylvania, and of w T hich he was president for many 
years. He also served as president of the Parkers- 
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burg Iron and Steel Co. ; treasurer of the Concordia 
Orphans’ Home; director of the Central Accident 
Insurance Co., of Pittsburg, and treasurer of the 
Manufacturers Light and Ilcat Co. Mr. Myers 
was married first, to Frederica Dagon, and, second, to 
Amelia Sophia, daughter of Henry Langwehr of Pitts¬ 
burg. lie had nine children. 

PRIMROSE, John Selby, banker and broker, 
was bom at Raleigh, N. O., Aug. 19, 1874, son of 
William Stuart and Ella Parinly (Williams) Prim¬ 
rose. His grandfather, John Primrose, came to this 
country from Scotland in the 
early part of the nineteenth 
century, finally settling in 
Raleigh, and marrying, in 1843, 
Eliza Tar box, of Hartford, 
Conn. Through his grand¬ 
mother, Eliza Tar box, he is 
descended from many well- 
known New England families, 
among them being the Tarbox, 
Crane, Risley, Burnham, Ward, 
Speneer, French, Kelsey, Kee¬ 
ney, Desborough, Sherman, 
Grant,Loomis, Bui, Dix, Brown, 
Ilills, Hayden, Dewey, Lyman, 
Woodward, Meigs, Parmclee, 
Joy, Skinner and Lord families. 
His father (1848-1909), was 
one of the foremost citizens 
of his state; was assistant 
cashier of the State National 
Bank (1874-7S); president of the North Caro¬ 
lina Home Insurance Co. ; president of the 
state exposition of 1SS5, and trustee of Davidson 
College, Peace Institute and the North Carolina 
College of Agricultural and Mechanic Arts. The 
subject of this sketch received his education in 
Peace Institute, the public schools of Raleigh and 
the Raleigh Male Academy. In 1S90 he entered 
the employ of the First National Bank of Charles¬ 
ton, S. C., as secretary to the president, where he 
remained five years. In 1905 he entered the service 
of the Southern Railway, in Washington, D. C., in 
the general passenger department and later became 
a stenographer in the capitol, at Washington, 
D. C., where he came in contact with many promi¬ 
nent public men. In 190G he removed to New York 
city and shortly after engaged in the brokerage 
business dealing in securities for investment. In 
1903 he organized the firm of J. S. Primrose & Co,, 
Richard Herzfeld being the speeial partner, and 
later in that year Arthur Braun was admitted to 
the firm, the firm name being changed to Primrose 
& Braun. The firm has since continued to be 
actively engaged in dealing in stocks, bonds, bank, 
trust company and fire insurance stocks for invest¬ 
ment, doing no speculative or marginal business. 
Mr. Primrose has been interested in many matters 
of financial importance. lie is fond of golf and 
other outdoor sports and in the collection of books 
treating of American colonial and revolutionary 
history. He is a member of the St Nicholas Club, 
Manhattan Club and Fox Ilills Golf Club, the So¬ 
ciety of Colonial Wars, Sons of the Revolution, North 
Carolina Soeiety of New York (of which he was treas¬ 
urer 1905-09), New York Southern Society, North 
Carolina Literary and Historical Society, New 
York Historical Society, Descendants of Richard 
Risley, of which he has been a vice-president since 
1900, and the Association of the Descendants of 
Andrew Ward. He was married Dee. 3, 1S9S, to 
Betty J. L., daughter of John Sommer, of Uetersen, 
Germany. 

HUMSTONE, Walter C., telegraph official and 
financier, was bom at Esopus, N. Y., June 1, 1849, 


son of John Reddrop Ilumstonc, who came from 
England in 1835, when he was about twenty-four 
years of age. He was first a schoolteacher and 
then bought a farm in Ulster eounty, N. Y. The 
son was educated in the district schools of Ulster 
eounty. He secured employment as an errand boy 
in a book-store, in which a telegraph office was 
located, and in his spare moments learned teleg¬ 
raphy. He then became one of the operators in 
the Poughkeepsie office, and during the latter part 
of the civil war he held the position of night 
operator, his principal duty being the taking of 
press reports. After serving as telegraph operator 
for the New \ ork Central & Hudson River rail¬ 
road until 1869, he entered the employ of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., becoming their 
manager in Brooklyn. He was advanced in the 
service of the company until he became superin¬ 
tendent at New York, a position he held from 18S2 
until his retirement. As superintendent he had 
charge of the lines and service of the eompany for 
a large vicinity in and around New York city, New 
Y T ork, Connecticut, part of Massachusetts, and 
Vermont. In recognition of his ability the com¬ 
pany sent him to Europe to organize the American 
cable service. He retired from the service of the 
eompany, June 1, 1902, and his time has been 
taken up sinee then with his private interests. He 
is trustee and treasurer of the Brevoort Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn; vice-president of the Hamilton 
Trust Co.; the Holmes Electric Protection Co.; 
U. S. Title, Guaranty & Indemnity Co ; Pine- 
lawn Cemetery; director of the Gamewell Fire 
Alarm Co. and the American District Telegraph 
Co.; vice-president of the Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Children, and of the Industrial 
Home for the Blind, Brooklyn ; president of the 
board of trustees of Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. Aside from his financial interests, he 
gives a great deal of time to philanthropic work. 
He is particularly interested in the w r ork of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
and is a liberal contributor. Mr. Ilumstone was 
married Sept. 11, 1872, to Mary I , daughter of 
Luther G. Millard, of Pittsfield, 'Mass. Their only 
child died in early life, but Mr and Mrs. Ilumstone 
adopted children of Mrs. Humstone’s sister 

PAGE, J. Seaver, manufacturer, was born in 
New York city Nov. 30, 1844, son of Thomas and 
Harriett (Mikels) Page. His father, the son of 
Thomas Page, an English army 
officer, came to this country in 
1812, locating at Boston. Pos¬ 
sessing considerable commercial 
ability he became a prominent 
merchant and manufacturer. 

Mr. Page received his early edu¬ 
cation in the public schools of 
New r York eity, and after gradu¬ 
ating from the College of the 
City of New r York in 18G2, began 
teaching English branches in 
the Gerinan-American school on 
Twenty-second street, New York 
eity; and while teaching here 
was invited to participate in a 
competition for the professorship 
of English in the German-American Institute of Ho¬ 
boken, the largest German college in America. He 
did so, and although his papers failed to arrive until 
after the competing papers had all been considered, 
his work was so superior that he won the place. In 
1SG5, he entered the firm of F. W. Devoe & Co., 
now r F. W. Devoe & C. T Raynolds Co., as a clerk, 
and in 1SG9 was admitted to partnership. He w^as 
elected vice-president in 1S95, when the firm was 
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reorganized, taking its present name. Gen. E. 
L. Molineux (q.v.) also holds large interests in 
this eoncem. Mr. Page is a very public-spirited 
man and an ardent Republican in politics, having 
for many years labored earnestly for the interests 
of his party as a eampaign speaker. He is a mem¬ 
ber of the Union League Club, where he was secre¬ 
tary for two years (1891-92) and is a member of 
the New York Athletic Club, the Westminster 
Kennel Club, the Country Club, the St. Nieholas 
Society, and of St. Bartholomew’s Church. He 
was appointed trustee of the Brooklyn bridge by 
Mayor Strong, and served a full term till the con¬ 
solidation of Greater New York. He was married 
at New Brunswiek, N J., Dee. 15, 1869, to Lizzie, 
daughter of Henry B. Van Deventer of Bound 
Brook, N. J. Her father was a prominent merchant 
of St. Louis. They have one daughter, Helen, wife 
of Arthur W. Francis, a merchant of New York 
eity. 

BUTLER, Henry Rutherford, physician, was 
born in Cumberland county, N. C., April 11, 1861, 
son of W. T. and Caroline Butler. The only free 
schooling he ever received was during three 
months in a log school-house, and the success he 
has achieved in life in view of his limited oppor¬ 
tunities is an example which may w r ell be held up 
to the youth of to-day, showing w r hat courage and 
perseverance w ill accomplish. Endowed by nature 
with more than ordinary intellect and a strong 
will, and imbued with an earnest desire to obtain 
a thorough education, he attended night sehool 
at Wilmington, N. C., while working hard at vari¬ 
ous occupations during the day. He was thus 
able to enter Lincoln University where he was 
graduated in 1SS7, the degree of A.M. being con¬ 
ferred on him in 1S90. In October, 18S7, he entered 
Meharry Medieal College at Nashville, Tenn., and 
received the degree of M.D., in 1890. He at onee 
began the practice of medieine in Atlanta, Ga., with 
his former elass-mate, Dr. Thomas II. Slater. In 
1S90 he and Dr. Slater opened the first drug store 
owned and operated by colored men in the state 
of Georgia, under the firm 
name of Butler, Slater & Co. 
During 1894-95 Dr. Butler 
took a post-graduate eourse 
at Harvard Medical School 
in surgery and the diseases 
of children, the latter of winch 
he made his specialty. In 
1892 he organized the Em¬ 
pire State Medical Associa¬ 
tion of Georgia and served as 
its first president. In 1S91 
he was appointed by Gov. 
Northern surgeon of the 2d 
Georgia Battalion of eolored 
volunteers, with rank of first 
lieutenant, and he held the 
office mi til the battalion w r as 
disbanded in 1906. He spent 
the summer of 190S in visit¬ 
ing the hospitals of London 
and Paris. Dr. Butler was 
physician and surgeon to 
the Spellman Seminary, Atlanta, for four years, 
and is now dean of the nurses training depart¬ 
ment of Morris-B row'n College which he or¬ 
ganized. He w r as grand medical registrar of 
the Knights of Pythias for five years, is a 33d 
degree Mason, and since 1902 grand master of 
Masons of the state of Georgia. Dr. Butler is a 
scholar and a thinker, devoted to his profession, 
and has done much to elevate his race. lie w f as 
ten years a contributor to the Atlanta Constitu¬ 
tion. He w r as married May 5, 1S93, to Selena May 



Sloan, a graduate of Spellman Seminary, and like 
her husband deeply interested in the uplift and 
welfare of her race. They have one son, Henry 
Rutherford Butler, Jr. 

SLATER, Thomas Heathe, physician, was 
born at Salisbury, Row'an co., N. C., Dee. 25, 1865, 
son of China and Naney Slater. His early educa¬ 
tion was obtained in the eommon 6ehool and State 
Normal School at Salibsury. Entering Lincoln 
University he was graduated there in 1SS7 w r ith the 
degree of A.B., at the head of 
his class, and received the 
Bradley medal for excellence 
in natural seienees. The de¬ 
gree of M.A. W'as conferred 
on him by the same university 
in 1890. He studied medieine 
at Meharry Medical College, 

Nashville, Tenn., and was grad¬ 
uated M.I). in 1890, winning 
another medal. Settling in 
Atlanta, Ga., he began the 
praetiee of medieine in partner¬ 
ship with Dr. H. R. Butler, a 
former classmate. He w r as suc¬ 
cessful from the start and soon 
built up one of the largest 
practices of any colored phy¬ 
sician in the United States. 

In that same year Drs. Slater 
and Butler started in At¬ 
lanta the first drug store owned and operated 
by negroes in the state of Georgia, which is now 
known as the Gate City Drug Store. In addition 
to his extensive praetiee, Dr. Slater has made a 
specialty of gynecological and obstetric work, in 
w'hieh he is greatly skilled. Dr. Slater’s career is 
characterized by strict integrity and unfiineliing de¬ 
votion to high ideals. He is a man of deep eulture 
who is doing much toward the moral, physical and 
mental uplift of his raee, in w r hich he is assisted by 
his talented wife. He has great faith in the future 
development of superior Christian manhood of the 
negro raee. He regards the purity and sanetity 
of the home, the pursuit and acquisition of a 
strong Christian character the greatest factors in 
the production of that manhood his race must 
give to the w’orld. He w'as married in Atlanta, June 
3, 1903, to Marie Taylor, w r ho died in 1905, and 
by whom he had one son, Thomas II. who survived 
his mother only one year. On July 31, 1907 he 
was married to Mrs. Celestine Phillips of Omaha, 
Neb. 

FITZPATRICK, Thomas Bernard, merchant 
and manufacturer, w r as born at Grafton, Mass., 
Dec. 17, 1S44, son of Patrick and Mary (Gannivan) 
Fitzpatrick, both natives of Ireland, wdio preferring 
to dwell in the United States, took up farming in 
New r England. Most of the son’s early life was 
spent on a farm at Hopkinton. He made every 
effort to seeure a good education, and continued 
through the high school at Hopkinton, graduating 
as valedictorian of his class. He began his appren¬ 
ticeship in the dry-goods business in Boston, at 
the age of eighteen years, and in 1865 he aeeepted 
a position as traveling salesman for Mason, Tueker 
& Co., wholesale faney goods, with w T hom he re¬ 
mained for seven years. After the great Boston 
fire of 1872 the old firm of Brown, Dutton & Co. was 
reestablished under the name of Brown, Durreil & 
Co., with Mr. Fitzpatrick as a third member. It 
prospered from the start, and beeame one of the 
leading and most enterprising houses in the dry- 
goods business in Boston. Mr. Fitzpatriek’s zeal 
for religion, his administrative ability, untiring 
energy, and w'ealth and position enabled him to 
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achieve untold good for his fcllowmen, and his name 
was long identified with various Catholic phil¬ 
anthropic movements in Boston. He was largely 
responsible for the establisliment of the Working 
GirPs Home conducted by the Gray Nuns, and is a 
director and supporter of the Working Boys’ Home. 
He gave the site and most of the funds for the 
Boston cottage at the Catholic Summer School, 
Plattsburgh, N. Yas president of the Boston 
Catholic Union he was instrumental in providing 
a stately building for that society; he is a supporter 
of St. Mary’s Infant Asylum, and the Catholic 
University of Washington, L). C., has been treasurer 
of the Irish Land League since its establishment in 
America. On the occasion of Archbishop Williams’s 
golden jubilee he was chosen to deliver the address 
of the Catholic laity. He was one of the founders 
of the Newton Cooperative Bank, of which he is 
now president, and lie is also president of the Union 
Institution for Savings in the city of Boston. In 
1905 he received the Laetare medal from the 
University of Notre Dame. Mr. Fitzpatrick was 
married Jan. 13, 18(37, to Sara M. Gleason of Fitch¬ 
burg, and has six cliiildren: Frank, Paul, Thomas, 
William, Mary and Bessie Fitzpatrick. 

GOODMAN, Samuel, railroad officer, was born 
in New York city, Jan. I, 1837, son of John and 
Henrietta (Ryder) Goodman. He studied law 
at Strasburg University, and was admitted to the 
bar but never practiced. His business life was 
chiefly identified with the New' York Central 
railroad, with which he became first connected 
May 1, 1S57, and in vfhose service he remained 
nearly half a century. His headquarters were at 
Albany, N. Y., until 1SG9. Upon the consolidation 
of the New York Central with the Hudson River 
railroad, he became assistant general freight agent 
of the consolidated system, a position he held 
until Jan. 1, IS93, when he v T as made general 
freight agent of the Central and its allied roads; 
the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg railroad and 
the Adirondack & St. Lawrence railroad. He was 
appointed assistant traffic manager in 1S9S and 
industrial agent of the company in 1904. His 
capacity as a railroad man was unquestioned and 
he was one of the best 
known officials of the New 
York Central system. He 
possessed rare strength of 
character, a resolute will 
and a remarkable acquaint¬ 
ance with details. His mem¬ 
ory was prodigious, and dur¬ 
ing the time that he was 
at the head of the freight 
department, he was consid¬ 
ered one of the best posted 
men in the entire service. In 
polities Mr. Goodman was a 
Republican. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal church and was promi¬ 
nent in masonic circles, being 
a member of the Masters’ 
Lodge in Albany and of 
Mecca Temple in New York. He also belonged to 
the Bronx Zoological Society, tne Transportation 
Club, the railroad branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and the Ardsley Club. He was a man of 
decided opinions and of exceptional executive 
ability. Possessing a charming personality, he 
surrounded himself with a host of friends among 
men of prominence and standing in the business 
and railroad worlds. He was a great traveler, 
having crossed the ocean eighty-eight times, and 


visiting all parts of the world. Mr. Goodman was 
married three times, his third wife being Sarah 
Caldwell, daughter of Henry Kellogg, of New 
Haven, Conn., to whom he was married in Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., in July, 1900. He died in Liverpool, 
Eng., Aug. 7, 190(3. 

TALMAGE, Thomas De Witt, clergyman, was 
born at Bound Brook, Somerset eo., N. J.. Jan. 7, 
1S32. He w r as the youngest of tw r elve children— 
five girls and seven boys. His father, David T. 
Talma ge, was a fanner, whose predominant traits 
were geniality, firmness, and decision of character. 
His mother was a woman of marked amiability, 
gentleness, and keen wit. In the son’s character 
these traits appear to be very nearly united. For 
more than a quarter of a century the TaImage 
ancestry were members of the Reformed Dutch 
church, in which David T. was a leading official. 
De Witt’s preliminary studies w r erc made in the 
grammar school at New' Brunswick, N. J., under 
Professor Thompson. In his early life he showed 
the possession of acute powers of observation and a 
retentive memory, combined with great bodily vigor. 
He was enthusiastic in all that he undertook. His 
entrance into the church wns undoubtedly on ac¬ 
count of the fact that two of his uncles, one brother- 
in-law', and three brothers had become ministers of 
the gospel. At the age of eighteen he joined the 
church, and the follow ing year entered the Univer¬ 
sity of the city of New' York. Here he did not 
exhibit any great brilliancy, but displayed a talent 
in oratory and dramatic capacity which made him 
notable and attracted attention on exhibition days. 
It is said of him, also, that as a scholar in belles- 
lettres he w r as w ithout a rival among all the students 
of his period in the university, He w ? as graduated 
in May, 1853, the exercises being held in Niblo’s 
Garden, and his speech aroused the audience to a 
pitch of enthusiasm. Its subject w'as, “The Moral 
Effects of Sculpture and Architecture,” and it v'as 
published in full in one of the New York daily 
papers, being the first literary article of Mr. Tal- 
mage’s ever printed. At the close of his college 
studies De Witt imagined himself interested in the 
law, and became a student in a law' office, where he 
remained for three years. But he then conceived 
that he had made a* mistake, and prepared himself 
for the ministry at the Reformed Dutch church 
theological seminary in New' Brunswick, N. J. He 
was ordained by the Reformed Dutch elassis of 
Bergen. Just after his ordination the young min¬ 
ister received two calls — one from Piermont, N. Y., 
and the other from Belleville, N. J., the latter of 
which he accepted. He filled that charge for three 
years, and w’as then called to Syracuse, N. Y., where 
liis talents for preaching frequently crowded the 
church, and began to be noted. About this time 
Mr. Talmage married Miss Avery of Brooklyn, by 
w'hoin he had two children, a girl and a boy. After¬ 
ward he became pastor of the Second Reformed 
Dutch Church of Philadelphia, wffiere his sermons 
were first published, and gained almost immediate 
recognition and popularity. Here Mr. Talmage had 
the misfortune to lose his w ife by a drowming acci¬ 
dent on the Schuylkill river. Two years later he 
married his second wife, Susan C. Whittemore of 
Brooklyn, by whom he had several children. Mr. 
Talmage remained in Plnladelphia seven years, 
during w hich period he first entered upon the lecture 
platform, and laid the foundation of his future 
reputation. At the end of this time he received 
three calls: one from Chicago, one from San Fran¬ 
cisco, and one from Brooklyn. The Central Pres¬ 
byterian Church of Brooklyn was one of those from 
which he received a call, anti at that time it con¬ 
sisted of only nineteen members, with a congrega¬ 
tion of about thirty-five. He w r as offered a salary 
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of $7,000, and accepted the call. lie went to 
Brooklyn in March, 1860, and his congregation 
increased from the first Sunday, lie preached for 
fifteen months in the old church, when he induced 
the trustees to sell that and erect a new edifice, to 
be known as the Brooklyn tabernacle, offering to 
give up his salary until the new plan proved a 
success. The church was begun in 1870, and, while 
it was being erected, Mr. Tahnage made a visit to 
Europe, staying chiefly in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The tabernacle was completed the same 
year, the ground plan resembling a horseshoe, large 
enough to inclose within its sides half an acre of 
ground. On the morning of Sunday, Doc. 22, 1872, 
the building was discovered to be in flames, and was 
burned to the ground. Prompt sympathy and 
general liberality, however, soon gave promise of a 
new church, and meanwhile Mr. Tahnage preached 
to vast audiences at the Academy of Music. The 
corner-stone of the new tabernacle in Schermerhorn 
street was laid on Sunday, June 7, 1873, and it was 
formally opened in February of the following year. 
It contained seats for 4,650, but when the church 
was crowded nearly 7,000 persons could be accom¬ 
modated within its walls. Mr. Talmage had pre¬ 
viously introduced the innovation of abolishing the 
choir, and establishing congregational singing, with 
a precentor leading, and the entire congregation 
joining in the hymn. In this new tabernacle Mr. 
TaImage’s individuality most prominently mani¬ 
fested itself, his dramatic capacities and peculiar 
methods of driving home the forcible words of his 
sermons giving rather a theatrical character to his 
preaching. Nevertheless, he succeeded in holding 
a large body of earnest persons together, and 
interesting them in practical religion. Meanwhile 
the church was in debt to the amount of S72,5U0, 
and 'was obliged to call upon an individual known 
as the “ great church debt raiser.” With his assist¬ 
ance, Mr. Talmage putting his name down for 
$5,000, the congregation on the first day pledged 
themselves to raise $42,000, and the rest was soon 
after accumulated by private subscription. In 
October, 1S78, the pastor’s salary was raised from 
$7,000 to $12,000. In the autumn of 1889 the 
second tabernacle was destroyed by fire. It was 
just at the time when Dr. Talmage was about 
starting on a trip to Palestine and the East. At 
first he announced his determination of giving up 
his tour on account of this misfortune. This, how¬ 
ever, the trustees and the congregation woidd not 
listen to, and as it became evident that the disaster 
would only be of a temporary character, Dr. Tal- * 
mage started at the time he had originally designed, 
and went first to London, where he had a very 
flattering reception. Thence he went to Athens 
and to the IIolv Land, becoming enthusiastic as he 
traversed the memorable places, and sending home 
brilliant descriptions of what he saw and the 
thoughts inspired. After his return home in 1890, 
while the new structure was in process of erection, 
Dr. Talmage divided his time Sundays between 
New York and Brooklyn, preaching in the Academies 
of Music of those two cities. The new tabernacle 
was completed in time for Easter service, 1891. 
The University of New York conferred the degree 
of A.M. upon him in 1862, and the received that of 
D.D. from the University of Tennessee in 1884. 
Dr. Talmage has published numerous lectures and 
addresses in the magazines, and is the author of 
“Crumbs Swept Up” (1870); “Sermons” (4 vols., 
New York, 1872-75); “Abominations of Modern 
Society” (New York, 1872; 2d ed., 1876); “Old 
Wells Dug Out” (1874); “Sports that Kill” (New 
York, 1875); “Night Sides of City Life” (187S); 
“The Brooklyn Tabernacle; a Collection of 104 
Sermons” (iSS4), and “The Marriage Ring” 


(1886). Dr. Talmage also has supplemented his 
clerical duties by editing “The Christian at Work” 
(1873-76); “The Advance” (Chicago, 1877-78), and 
more recently “Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.” 

STANNARD, Elbert, navigator, was born at 
Westbrook, Conn., Sept. 29, 1S29, son of Capt. 
Elbert and Deucy (Post) Stannard. His first 
American ancestor was John Stannard, who came 
from England and settled at Roxbury, Mass., in 
1645. From him the line runs through Joseph, 
John, Peter, who married Jemima Parmalee; Capt. 
Lay Stannard, who married Mercy Dee; to Capt. 
Elbert Stannard, who mar¬ 
ried Dency Post. Elbert 
Stannard, Jr., began a sea¬ 
faring life at an early age, 
spending his summers in the 
coasting trade with his father 
while navigation "was open, 
and during the win ter months 
attending school . At the age 
of fourteen he shipped as 
a seaman, and when only 
eighteen he was a second 
mate. In IS50 he sailed for 
San Francisco as master of 
the ship Tuskina, and after 
spending three years in pros¬ 
pecting for gold returned to 
the sea. In 1856 he sailed 
on the brig Susan Abigail, 
first as mate and afterward 
as master; later commanded the brig Cyclops, 
and became master and part owner of the bark 
Mallory. In 1859 he returned to the East and 
purchased the bark Daniel Webster, in which he 
took a cargo to San Francisco, whence he sailed 
to Japan and sold the vessel to the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment. There the Daniel Webster w r as con¬ 
verted into a man-of-war forming the nucleus of 
the Japanese navy; and it was the first American 
vessel Japan ever owned. With passengers and a 
frieght of tea, etc., he returned to San Francisco 
with the ship Carrington in 1861. In July, 1862, 
he bought the brig Josephine, a fast clipper, which 
he sold at Shanghai together with his cargo of 
flour. He then took command of the steamship 
Scotland for the firm of Russell it Co., and made 
the first trip by steam between China and San 
Francisco. In 1863 he sailed the Scotland between 
Shanghai and Tien-Tsin, and carried the famous 
Li Hung Chang as a passenger. He returned to 
the LTnited States in 1865, and, establishing him¬ 
self in Brooklyn, N. Y., began purchasing from the 
government old war vessels, which he rebuilt. 
Among these were the Samuel Rotan of Farragut’s 
monitor fleet; the Cayuga, the Potomac, the St. 
Lawrence; the Macedonian, captured by Decatur 
from the British during the war of 1812; the 
Savannah, which entered Monterey harbor during 
the Mexican war and took possession of California 
in 1848; the Powhatan, Corn. Perry’s flag-ship in 
1856; the Susquehannah, Roanoke, Colorado, 
Guerrie, California, Albany, Worcester, Congress, 
Nevada, Iowa, and Tennessee. Capt. Stannard re¬ 
moved from Brooklyn to Westbrook, Conn., in 
1S72, and in 18S7 purchased the famous Mitchell 
homestead at Port Washington, Long Island. 
He was married in 1859, to Harriet Emily, daughter 
of William Nathaniel Kirtland, of Westbrook, Conn., 
who died, and he was again married to Ellen B., 
adopted daughter of Samuel Jones, of Westbrook, 
Conn. Capt. Stannard has ahvays been a man of 
geniality and generosity. With that large-hearted 
liberality proverbial of seafaring men, he- lent a 
helping hand to the church where his forefathers 
worshipped, sometimes making his donation as high 
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as SI,000; and during his residence in Brooklyn, 
he was a trustee of the Ross Street Presbyterina 
Church, where he contributed large amounts. His 
benefactions will never be fully known. 





DEXTER, Benjamin Franklin, physieian, was 
born at Groton, N. Y., Oet. 23, 1833, son of Benj¬ 
amin Backus and Mary (Ewing) Dexter; and a 
descendant of Richard Dexter, a native of England, 
who came to New England in 1G41. He received 
a thorough common seliool education, then entered 
the scientific department of Yale College, but did 
not finish his course, pre¬ 
ferring upon the outbreak 
of the civil war to join 
the army. He received a 
captain’s commission and 
organized Company L of 
the 50th volunteer engi¬ 
neer corps, which he com¬ 
manded during the strug¬ 
gle. After the cessation 
of hostilities he took a 
course in medicine at the 
College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York, where 
he was graduated M.D. 
in 1S76, and at onee 
opened an office in that 
city for the practice of his 
profession. In the same 
year he was appointed 
a police surgeon for the 
New York police force and 
served in that capacity twenty-five years. Dr. 
Dexter was a member of the Medical Association 
of the Greater City of New York and a member 
of the Loyal Legion. He was a man of large nature 
and possessed considerable literary ability, having 
written both in poetry and prose. He was married 
July 10, 18S9, to Mary 1’., daughter of M. Franklin 
Keyser, of Baltimore, Md., who survived him. He 
died at Loekport, N. YL, while visiting at the home 
of his niece, Nov. 16, 190S. 

NEWELL, Edgar Allan, merchant and capi¬ 
talist, was born at Ogdensburg, N. V., May 10, 
1853, son of William A. and Sarah A. (Miller) 
Newell His father was a native of Massachusetts, 
while his mother was born in New Hampshire. The 
name of the family, which came from England in 
the sixteenth eentury, was originally spelled New- 
hall, and in time it became contracted by this 
branch of the family to Newell. Edgar A. Newell 
obtained a good education in the public schools and 
at the Ogdensburg Academy, and at an early age 
began his business career as a clerk in a mercantile 
business in Ogdensburg, N. Y. He rapidly devel¬ 
oped unusual sagacity, tact and executive ability, 
and determining to go into buisness for himself, he 
organized the firm of Newell, Smith & Co., general 
stationers. Before long Mr. Newell bought out his 
partners, and carried on the business in his own 
name. In 1891 he organized the present Edgar A. 
Newell Co. for the wholesaling of books, stationery 
and notions. M r. Newell is the president and guiding 
spirit in the management of this business, which has 
now grown to be recognized as one of the most 
prominent and successful of its kind in New York 
state. He is also president of the Newell Manu¬ 
facturing Co., a coneem founded in 1905 for the 
manufacture of extension rods and upholsterers 7 
hardware which under his presidency has been 
flourishing from the outset, and now handles the 
output of two factories, one at Ogdensburg and the 
other at Prescott, Ontario. In 1SS9 he was elected 
mayor of Ogdensburg, and has served by reelection 
for four terms. He is also president oi the Board 


of Associated Charities, and has been a member of 
the New Y f ork State Commission on Prisons since 
1907 He is president of the Ogdensburg Board of 
Trade, the Savings and Loan Association, and the 
Ogdensburg Club, a local soeial and business organi¬ 
zation; a director of the National Bank of Ogdens- 
burg and also of the Massena Improvement Co. of 
Massena, N. Y., and a trustee of the United Missions 
of Ogdensburg. He is a member of the Masonic 
fraternity and an Odd Fellow. Mr. Newell possesses 
marked personal characteristics which command 
great respect among his fellowmen in the com¬ 
munity in which he moves, being a man of rare 
insight, elever judgment and honorable methods. 
He was married Nov. 19, 1879, to Addie B., daughter 
of Capt. Luther Priest of Potsdam, N. Y., and has 
two sons: Albert Priest and William Allan Newell, 
both graduates of Williams College. 

MeCABE, James Thomas, inventor and manu¬ 
facturer, was born at Deposit, N. Y., Apr. 16, 1858, 
son of Peter and Sarah (Riee) MeCabe, of Seoteh- 
Irish deseent. His parents had emigrated from 
County Monaghan, Ireland, a few years before and 
settled in northeru New Y"ork. His father followed 
the tanning business for a time after coming to 
this eountry, but later beeame a farmer in Delaware 
county, and here his eldest son, the subject of this 
sketch, was born. His schooling was meager, being 
limited to less than seven winter terms in the 
district sehool. After completing his apprentice¬ 
ship at the earpentry trade and locating in Canada, 
he began to Avork at his trade, aud having shown 
ability to direet others, was soon made foreman 
of the earpenter’s shop. At an early age he dis¬ 
played great aptitude for mechanics, and while a 
sehool boy designed and built a dam and water 
wheel for churning butter on his father’s farm. 
He early showed the quality that has sinee devel¬ 
oped into a capacity of turning w r hat would be 
for another man a difficulty into a real advantage, 
for vdien a strike 
occurred among the 
carpenters he decid¬ 
ed, rather than re¬ 
main idle, to embark 
in the building busi¬ 
ness, and without 
eapital beyond some 
small savings, and 
with the credit his 
former employers 
w r ere glad to give 
him, began the ca¬ 
reer of a builder. He 
continued at this 
business for eight 
years, during whieh 
he put up many 
handsome residences 
in Toronto. In 1894 
he invented and put 
on the market au 
improved door hang¬ 
er for all kinds of slid¬ 
ing doors. A com¬ 
pany w r as formed in 1S94, w r hieh, in IS9S, beeame 
the McCabe Hanger Manufacturing Company, 
a close corporation, of whieh Mr. MeCabe is the 
sole owner and manager—directing both the manu¬ 
facturing and distributing ends of the business as 
w'ell as supplying the ideas for new inventions 
and improvements that has kept the company 
in the front ranks of progressive manufacturers. 
McCabe door hangers are sold in many countries, 
and an extensive business has been built up in 
England and Australia, and the principal European 
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countries are large buyers. The company em¬ 
ploys travelling representatives to look after its 
interests at home and abroad, and has regularly 
established agencies in the large eities of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, England, Ireland, Scotland and Australia, 
and at this time is also shipping small orders to 
China and Japan. Mr. McCabe was married, Aug. 
30, 18S2, to Jane A., daughter of William Lee, a 
native of Lees Boro, Ireland, and has three sons, 
William, Herbert and Joseph, and three daughters, 
Lissa Laura and Ethel MeCabe. He resides in 
a beautiful home in East Orange, N. J., where his 
garden claims a good share of his attention. 


MEHAN, John Dennis, singing tcaeher, was 
born at Conway, Mieh., March 1, 1847, son of 
Dennis and Mary (Hemingway) Mehan. His 
father was a native of Ireland and a soldier in the 
British army and emigrating to the United States 
settled in Michigan, where he engaged in farming. 
His mother was of a New England family. The 
son was brought up on the farm at Conway, Mieh., 
and acquired sueh education as the country sehools 
afforded during the pioneer days. He began 
teaching school at the age of seventeen, and three 
years later removed to Detroit, Mieh., where he 
was employed by Whittemore, Swan and Stephens, 
music dealers. For some years afterwards he was 
engaged in the business of selling pianos and other 
musieal instruments, meanwhile obtaining a musical 
education under private instructors at the Royal 
Aeademy, London. He also gave public enter¬ 
tainments of “Song and Story,” and being gifted 
with a good baritone voice, he devoted himself 
to its cultivation. He began teaching in 18S4 in 
Detroit, and in 1800 founded the Mehan Sehool of 




Vocal Art, which was the beginning of a long and 
successful eareer. He established publie singing 
classes for the poor at five cents per lesson, number¬ 
ing hundreds of members—and the concerts they 
gave were very popular and successful. He has 
been an earnest student of the problem of his 
profession for forty-five years, and his experience 
both as a student with great 
masters in America and Eu¬ 
rope, and as a teaeher for 
nearly thirty years, is a most 
valuable asset to those who 
come under his tuition. 
Among his pupils have been 
many singers, who are now 
leading artists of the coun¬ 
try, notably, William Mer- 
tens (opera baritone); II. Evan 
Williams (tenor); Glenn Hall 
(tenor); Gwilym Miles (bari¬ 
tone); Jessie Corlette Leete 
(Soprano,) Mrs. Mabel Gilman 
Corey (light opera); Miss 
Helen Byron (light opera); 
Rachel Frease Greene (operatie 
A, ' // / soprano); Mrs. Joseph Dunfee 
UU'U— ( s0f)ran0 ). Mrs Jordan Fitz- 
c \ Gibbon (contralto): John 

Barnes Wells (tenor); Robert 
Kent Parker (basso); Jolin C.Wilcox (baritone); Miss 
Marie Githens (soprano), and Mrs. Maude Wentz 
MacDonald (eontralto). Mr. Mehan is a member of 
the Catholic, Republican, Felloweraft and other 
clubs of Detroit, and the Atlantic Yacht Club, 
MacDowell Soeiety, Clef, and Pleiades elubs of 
New York. He was married in Detroit Mich., 
Aug. 22, 1S88, to Caroline Eleanor, daughter of 
John D. Catharin of Detroit, Mieh. His wife 
is also a singer and a musieian and is a valuable 
aid in her husband’s work. She has had charge 



of the voice department for kindergartners, music 
supervisors and music specials at Teachers College. 
Columbia University, sinee 1900. 



BAKETEL, Oliver Sherman, clergyman, was 
born at Green town, O., Oct. 18, 1849, son of Moses 
A. and Lydia M. (Welch) Baketel of German and 
English deseent. His father (1821-1903) was a 
mechanic by trade. He was educated in the public 
schools of Canton, O., and was graduated at Mt. Union 
College, Alliance, O., in 1871. In 1S70 he entered 
the Pittsburg conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
ehureh, to which he be¬ 
longed seven years, during 
which he established and 
built a church at Ilopedale, 

O. He was then trans¬ 
ferred to the New Hamp¬ 
shire conference in 1S77, 
becoming pastor of the 
ehureh at South Newmarket 
(now Newfields). His sub¬ 
sequent charges were Man¬ 
chester, N. H., Methuen, 

Mass., Greenland and Ports¬ 
mouth, N. II. He was ap¬ 
pointed presiding elder of 
the Manchester District in 
1S91 and served six years, 
and of the Concord District 
in 1S97, where he served 
another six years. He was 
a member of the general 
conferences of 1892-90. In 1902 he was eleeted 
field worker of the Sunday School Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal ehureh and served for three 
years, becoming superintendent of the speeial 
correspondence of the union in 1905. He was also 
a correspondent on the staff of “Zion’s Herald.’ 
Under the new organization of the general con¬ 
ference of 1908 he beeame special secretary of the 
board of Sunday sehools of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, which position he now holds. He received 
the degree of D.l). from his alma mater in 1903. 
Dr. Baketel was married Oct. 25, 1870, to Rosie L., 
daughter of Joseph L. Mack, and has three sons, 
Ilarrie Sheridan and Roy Vincent, physicians, and 
Leon Burt a newspaper man. 


ROEHR, Edward Franz, publisher, was born 
in Sehleiz, Saxony, Germany, July 19, 1S15, son of 
Johann Ludwig and Carolina (Meissner) Roehr. 
His father took an aetive part in the Russian war 
under Napoleon in 1812. The son was educated 
in the University of Jena, Saxony, Germany, and 
also at the universities of Leipzig and Heidelberg, 
having received degrees at all three universities. 
He was one of the old guard of German strugglers 
for independence in the stormy year of 1848, which 
brought to the front his personal friends, Robert 
Blum and Carl Selmrz. His native town sent him 
as a delegate to the constitutional diet of the 
Renssenlande, and the so-called Maerzvereine, 
whieh in those days were organizing everywhere, 
sent him to the pre-parliament at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. The break-up of this parliament was 
followed by political reaction and after the disas¬ 
trous battle of Kirehheim-Bolanden, in which 
Roehr took part, he was forced to flee the eountry, 
and escaping to France, sailed from Havre to the 
United States in 1849. He began his business 
career as a newspaper carrier in New York city. 
In 1850 he opened a bookstore in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and at about the same time began the publication 
of the Brooklyn “Freie Pressed ’ He was very 
active in Masonic associations and lodges, being an 
honorary member of Copernieus Lodge, F. & A.M., 
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in Brooklyn, N. Y., and in IS— was the founder 
and publisher of the first Masonic German paper 
in the United States, entitled “The Triangle.” 
Mr. Roehr was twice married, first, at Sehleiz, 
in 1S44, to Sophy Barthold, and second, in 1S72, 
at St. Charles, 111., to Frederieka Barthold. He 
died in Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 17, 1907. 

PRAY, Joseph Parker, chiropodist and manu¬ 
facturer, was born at East Weymouth, Mass., Mar. 
0, 1S44, son of Seaver and Susan A. (Bates) Pray. 
He received his eduaction in the schools of Andover, 
Mass., and in 1SG2, at the age of eighteen, enlisted 
as a private in company G 
of the 52nd Massachusetts 
regiment of volunteers un¬ 
der Col. Halbert Stevens 
Greenleaf, which was in¬ 
corporated with the 19th 
army eorps under Gen. 
Banks. \ oung Pray saw 
sendee all through the 
siege of Port Hudson on 
the Mississippi, and so 
great were the hardships 
of the soldiers at that 
point that his company, 
which numbered ninety 
men, lost sixty-three. After 
serving one year he re¬ 
ceived an honorable dis¬ 
charge, and returning to 
civil life took a course 
in medicine at the Albany 
Medical College, Albany, 
N. Y., but decided to become by profession a 
dermatologist and surgeon chiropodist He became 
the originator of manicure art and the inventor 
of manicure instruments and preparations in 
America, for which lie held several patents. His 
system is known the world over as the Pray plan. 
In 1808 he established a business for the manufac¬ 
ture and importation of manicure goods and toilet 
preparations, which was incorporated as the I)r. 
J. Parker Pray Co. in 1891 with John B. Oelkers 
as president; Ilenry A. Walker, viee-president, and 
E. C. Pray, secretary and treasurer. Dr. Pray 
published in 1877 a work entitled “Modern Classifi¬ 
cations of the Disease of the Feet,” which was 
published in all languages and sent to all parts of 
the world. lie was eminently successful, and his 
success was attributed to his knowledge of medi¬ 
cine, surgery, chemistry, pharmacy, perfumery and 
the cosmetic art. Dr. Pray was exceedingly courte¬ 
ous and affable in his manner of doing business and 
became very popular. lie was a member and 
trustee of the Baptist Church of Passaic and an 
earnest worker therein. He w'as also a member 
of the Passaic board of trade, and founder of the 
Pedic Society of New York city. In politics he w r as 
a Republican, and was public-spirited, taking a 
hearty interesting the improvements in Passaic, 
N. J., where he resided. Dr. Pray was twice 
married: the second time June 2b, 18S9, to Ella, 
daughter of Blake \\ Coleman of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
by whom he had one daughter, Gladys Pray. He 
died at Passaic, N. J., Jan. 18, 1898. 

SIMONS, Charles Dewar, Jr., broker, was born 
in Jersey City, N. J., July 8, 1874, son of Charles 
Dewar and Cornelia Neilson (Ilarriinan) Simons, 
and a descendant of Major James Simons, a native 
of Charleston, S. C. His father w'as a banker, and 
his mother w'as a daughter of Orlando Harriman 
and a sister of Edward 11. Harriman, the capitalist. 
He was educated in the Stevens school at Hoboken, 
N. J., and began his business career in the employ 
of J. W. Doane Co., coffee merchants. He 
remained with this house one year and then 


entered the service of the Worthington Pump Co., 
which was followed by a connection wuth the 
stock exchange firm of Kingsley, Mabin & Duryce for 
one year, lie then engaged in business for himself 
as a foreign exchange broker and three years later 
went with the firm of F. S. Smitliers A Co., w ith whom 
he remained seven years. Since then he has conduct¬ 
ed business for himself as a member of the New' York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Simons w'as married Feb. 12, 

1901, to Jessie Vanderbilt, daughter of Janies McNa- 
mee of Staten Island, and has one son, Charles Dew ar 
Simons, 3d. 

MAN ICE, Arthur Robertson, banker, was born 
in New York city Feb. 10, 1876, son of Edward 
Augustus and Phoebe (Robertson) Manice. His 
father was a prominent attorney of New' York city. 

He was educated in St Paul’s School, Concord, 

N. H., and Yale University, being graduated at the 
latter ii 1897. After spending ten years in Paris. 
France, he returned to the United States in 1907, 
and formed a partnership with his brother Edward 
Augustus Maniee, to engage in a general banking 
business under the name of Manice & Co. Mr. 
Manice is fond of all outdoor sports, and devotes 
much time to motoring and golf. He is a member 
of the Whist Club of New York and Travelers’ Club 
of Paris He was married Nov. 10, 1903, to Louise, 
daughter of Louis Bell of New York 

HARRISON, Thomas Skelton, diplomat, w^as 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 19, 1837, son of 
Michael Leib and Virginia T. S. (Johnston) Harri¬ 
son. His father was a son of John Harrison, 
founder of the well-knowm firm of Harrison Brothers 
& Co., manufacturers of white lead, colors and 
chemicals, and a son-in-law r of Michael Leib, some¬ 
time U. S. senator from Pennsylvania. He w r asedu¬ 
cated at Faires’ Aeademy, Philadelphia, where he 
w T as prepared for college, but, preferring to enter 
business at onee, accepted a position in the employ 
of Harrison Newhall, proprietors of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Sugar Refinery. In 1861 he became pay¬ 
master in the navy, and as such w r as present at all 
important engagements of the South Atlantic 
squadron, under Com. Goldsbo rough, from the 
attack on Port Royal to the 
Savannah river expedition, 
and around the west coast 
of Florida. On leaving the 
service in August, 1804, he 
donated the entire amount 
of his pay, over $5,000, to 
the war library and museum 
of the Loyal Legion of Penn¬ 
sylvania. On his return to 
Philadelphia he was admit¬ 
ted a partner in the firm of 
Harrison Brothers A Co., and 

so continued until the incur- > ‘ 

poration of the business in 
1 897. lie a fterwards accepted 
the presidency of the com- : Wiff 
pany in 1899 and held it ^ y 
until 1902. He w'as for 
seventeen years president 

of the Manufacturing Chemists Association of the 
Lhiited States, which represents over 1,300 estab¬ 
lishments, and nearly 8200,000,000 of invested 
capital. Mr. Harrison has always been active in 
the public affairs of his native city, and, although 
steadily declining all offices, has been a conspicuous 
figure in promoting every reform movement. He 
w T as a member of the executive committee of one 
hundred, a member of the committee of fifty, and 
an active supporter of the Bullitt bill for securing 
the reformed charter for the city of Philadelphia, 
which was passed by the legislature in 1S85. In 
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1S75 he was chairman of the merchants' and manu¬ 
facturers’ committee that entertained the governors 
and editors of the West’ and Northwest, with a 
view to interesting them in the Centennial exposi¬ 
tion. Mr. Harrison has been an extensive trav¬ 
eler, particularly in Egypt and the East. He 
has made several extensive tours in Egypt, and 
made the personal acquaintance of the Khedive, 
who decorated him a commander of the Imperial 
Order of the Medjidieh in 1S9G, of which he subse¬ 
quently received the grand cordon. Pres. McKinley 
appointed him in 1897 diplomatic agent and U. S. 
consul-general to the court of the Khedive, which 
office he held for two years. He is a member of 
the military order of the Loyal Legion, having 
been its senior vice-eonunander in 1895-96, was 
commander of William L. Curry Post, No. 18, 
Grand Army of the Republic, and is a member of 
the Union League, Philadelphia, Art, and Rabbit 
clubs of Philadelphia, and the Tuxedo and Jekyl 
Island clubs. He was married, Nov. 12, 1879, to 
Louise, daughter of James llarvey of Philadelphia. 

WALDORF, George Plumb, eolleetor of 
internal revenue, was born at Brookfield, Trumbull 
co., O., Dee. 20, 1849, son of Asa Burton and 
(Jerusha E.) Waldorf and grandson of Jaeob and 
Euiiiee (Webber) Waldorf. He is descended 
from a German, who (with two brothers) emigrated 
to American, prior to the revolution and settled 
in New Jersey, where Jaeob Waldorf, before men¬ 
tioned, was born. George P. Waldorf's parents 
removed to Lima, O.. wdicn he w r as three years of 
age and that city was his home until 1889, when 
he took up his residence in Toledo. He was 
educated at the Lima high school and at Phillips 
Aeademy, Exeter, N. II., and intended to take 
a collegiate course, but as his plans were thwarted 
by a temporary lapse of health he went into bus¬ 
iness. He opened a book and stationery store 
in Lima in 1874 and eondueted it until 1884, the 
year in which the Lima oil field was discovered. 
Becoming interested in the first w r ell drilled he 
engaged in the oil business as secretary and general 
manager of the Trenton 
Rock Oil Co., which drilled 
some fifty wells in the Lima 
field. In 1889 he resigned, 
having been appointed col¬ 
lector of internal revenue 
for the Toledo district by 
Pres. Harrison, whieh posi¬ 
tion he held for four years. 
In 1898 he w r as again ap¬ 
pointed by Pres. Melvinley, 
and is still (1910) serv¬ 
ing. While a resident of 
Lima, Col., Waldorf was 
postmaster for nine years 
(1S74-S3). He has been 
president of the Standard 
Copper Mining Co., of 
Wyoming for a number of 
years. An enthusiastic Re¬ 
publican, he has been 
prominently connected wuth 
politics; enjoying the friend¬ 
ship and confidence of John Sherman, William 
Melvinley, Marcus A. Hanna, and other lead¬ 
ing members of the party, and being knowm 
throughout the state for honest dealing and loyalty 
to party interests. He w r as elected a delegate to 
the National convention from the 4th (Lima) 
district of‘Ohio in 1SSS, also from the 9th (Toledo) 
district to the National convention of 1904, and 
was elected by the Ohio delegation to serve on the 
eommittee to notify Pres. Roosevelt of his nomina¬ 


tion. Col. Waldorf is a member of the Colling- 
wrnod Avenue Presbyterian Church, and prom¬ 
inently identified with the wmrk of his denomina¬ 
tion; he is also a member of the Masonie fraternity. 
He w r as married at Lima, O., Nov. 28, 1S72, to 
Mary Reed, daughter of Branson P. Holmes, who 
died in 1899, leaving a daughter Kate, now the wife 
of Karl T. Kirk, and a son, Burton Holmes Waldorf. 
He was married seeond, Feb. 6, 1901, to Viella 
H. Porter, who was the widowed sister of his first 
wife. 

MACKAY, Maleolm Sutherland, banker and 
broker, w r as born at Englewood, N. J., Sept. 5, 1881, 
son of Donald Maekay 
and Jennie (Wise) Mae¬ 
kay. His education 
w r as acquired in local 
schools and at the 
Berkeley School, New r 
York. After some years 
spent as clerk in the 
banking house of Vir- 
milyc <fc Co., New T York, 
he removed to Mon¬ 
tana, where he engaged 
in the cattle business 
for over seven years. 

Returning he beeame 
a member of the firm 
of Maekay & Co., bank¬ 
ers, in New r York city, 
and a director of a ^ ^ y* 

number of corpora- \ 

tions. Mr. Maekay is 

a member of the New r York Athletic Club, the 
Englewood Field and Turf Club, and the Englewood 
Club. He w r as married, Nov. 30, 1907, to Helen, 
daughter of William Raynor, of Redlands, Cal. 

WRIGHT, Frederick Henry, clergyman, wns 
born in Cambridgeshire, England, Sept. 13, I860, 
son of Robert and Eliza A. (Thompson) Wright. 
After attending the public schools of Shrewsbury, 
he learned telegraphy and then took a position as 
telegrapher and tieket agent for the Great Western 
and London and Northwestern railways, at Shrews¬ 
bury. While engaged in this w T ork he w T as converted 
under the preaching of a Wesleyan minister and 
now r began to consider the question of entering the 
ministry himself. Influenced by a friend, he eame 
to this eountry in 1882, and began his studies at 
Drew Theological Seminary. In the third year 
of his eourse one of his eyes w T as injured, and he 
w r as obliged to leave school and returned to England. 
While in Scotland he served a eliureh at Stew r arton, 
returning to the United States in 1886. He w r as 
received on trial in the Newark eonferenee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh the spring of that 
year, and then w as invited to Superior, Wis., wffiere 
he organized the first church of his denomination 
in West Superior. The length of his pastorate 
w T as three years and a half, w hieh w r as followed by one 
of tw r o years at Chippew r a Falls, wdience he w r as sent 
to Ashland in the same state. He remained there 
for five years, during which he completed the eliureh 
and parsonage. His next charge was at Sparta, 
Wis. In 1S99 Mr. Wright took eharge of the 
American Methodist Episeopal Chureh in Rome, 
Italy. His audienee w^as composed of English- 
speaking people from all parts of the world. Dur¬ 
ing his pastorate in Rome the offieial memorial 
services in honor of the martyred president, William 
Melvinley, w r ere held, and the embassies of all the 
crowmed heads of Europe and of Japan w ere present 
in full uniform. He w r as also presiding elder of 
the southern district in the Italian work. Two 
years later he was transferred to Naples, but in 
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1904 returned to Home, where he remained until 
late in 1905, returning then to the United States 
on furlough. During 1906-07 he w 7 as station plan 
secretary of Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episopal church. He "the then beame superinten¬ 
dent of the city missions of Greater Pittsburg and 
two years later was appointed superintendent of 
Italian missions for the territory from the Atlantic 
Ocean to a meridian west of Indianapolis, Ind. 
The degree of D.D. w’as conferred upon him by 
Lawrence University in 1902. He w’as married in 
Glasgow 7 , Scotland, Feb. 11, 1SS6, to Mary Jane, 
daughter of William Adam and has one daughter, 
Eva. 

HIHSCH, Charles Sidney, merchant, was 
born in Stuttgart, Germany, Jan. S, 1863, son of 
Seligman and Sarah (Stettheim- 
er) Hirsch. His father w 7 as a 
wine-grow 7 er by occupation, and 
came from a family w T ho for ten 
generations back had been en¬ 
gaged in the grape-growing in- 
clustry. The son was educated 
first at the Royal Gymnasium at 
Stuttgart, and later at the Royal 
high school of that city. He 
came to America in 1S7S to 
study the English language, and 
entered the employ of Drew 7 & 
Bucki, lumber dealers and rela¬ 
tives of his. After staying a 
year, the German government 
requested his return for military 
duty, but he refused to go, having 
formed such a liking for the Unit¬ 
ed States that he determined to 
remain here permanently. In 
18S6 Mr. Drew 7 retired, and he became a partner in 
the concern under the firm name of Charles L. Bucki 
& Co. In 1891 he was one of the organizers of the 
Y r ellow Pine Co., and resigned five years later to form 
the firm of Charles S. Hirsch & Co., and also the 
Hirsch Lumber Co. In 1905-6 he was president of 
the Yellow 7 Pine Exchange, and 1906-7 president of 
the Hirsch Lumber Co., a concern of w r hich he is 
a large owner, which operates twenty-two saw 7 - 
mills in the South, and runs a line of vessels to 
transport their product; it is probably the largest 
eastern producers and dealers of lumber in America. 
He is fond of horses, and has some of the finest in 
America, shooting, riding and driving, and kindred 
outdoor sports. He is a member of the Democratic 
and Criterion clubs, more for political and literary 
reasons than social. He was married in October, 
1S95, to Ida, daughter of Samuel .4. Hesslen of New 
Y r ork city, and has three children: Howard, Fred¬ 
erick S., and Charles S. Hirsch, Jr. 
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F ZABRISKIE, Christian Brevoort, merchant, 
W’as bom at Fort Bridger, Wyo., Oct. 16, 1864, 
son of Elias Brevoort and Justine (Jackson) 
Zabriskic. His father was an officer in the United 
States army who took part in the civil w’ar, and 
who subsequently engaged in actions with the 
Indians in the far West; he died in 1S94. The 
son w 7 as educated in St. Mark’s Academy, Salt 
Lake City, and also in the public schools of Carson 
City, Nev. After leaving school he began prospect¬ 
ing for silver mines in Nevada for a short time and 
then became the forw’arding agent for the Pacific 
Coast Borax Co., being placed in charge of one of 
their storehouses. He performed his duties with 
such ability and dispatch that within three 3 ’ears 
he w 7 as made superintendent of all the company’s 
property in Nevada, in 1S92 became the general 
purchasing agent, and in 1897 was promoted to be 
eastern manager, with headquarters in New York 


city, a position he still holds. Mr. Zabriskie is 
vice-president of the Mechanics’ Trust Co. of 
Bayonne, N. J., and a director of the First National 
Bank of that city. He is president of the T. & S. C. 
White Co. and of the Bull Frog & Goldfield Railroad 
Co., and secretary of the Tonopah & Tidewater 
Railroad Co. He is a member of the Union League 
Club, New’ York Railroad Club, Transportation 
Club, Drug and Chemical Club, Columbia Yacht 
Club, and the Holland Society. He was married 
Sept. 10, 1S8S, to Margaret L , daughter of Thomas 
Edwards of Bayonne, and has one daughter, Zayda 
Justine Zabriskie. 


PATERSON, Wilmot Matthews, bond broker, 
w’as bom in Toronto, Canada, Apr. 20, 1876, son of 
John Alexander and Ella Ragene (Matthew's) 
Paterson. His father w r as a banker of Montreal, 
and his mother W’as a daughter of W. D. Matthew’s. 
Mr. Paterson received his education in the high 
school of Montreal and at McGill College. Leaving 
college for a business career in 1S93, he entered the 
employ of the stock exchange firm of Cuyler, Morgan 
& Co., in New’ York city, and soon thereafter W’as 
made cashier. In 1901 he formed a partnership wfitli 
Leonard F. Hepburn under the name of Paterson & 
Hepburn. Six years later Mr. Hepburn withdrew 
and John Davenport became a partner, the firm 
name being changed to Paterson <fc Co. The firm 
makes a specialty of bonds and gas properties as w r ell 
as uncurrent railroad bonds. Mr. Paterson is a mem¬ 
ber of the Huguenot Yacht Club of New 7 Rochelle, 
N. Y. He w’as married Oct. IS, 1904, to Louise Ely, 
daughter of Eugene L. Button of Watertown, N. Y., 
and they have tw’o daughters: Eugenie Louise ami 
Annie Ely Paterson. 


COPELAND, Henry Harrison, broker, w T as born 
at Middletown, Ill., June 9, 1S57, son of Edward and 
Susan (Redsecker) Copeland. He is a descendant 
of Law’rence Copeland, w’hose son William married 
Mary Bass, granddaughter of John Alden and 
Piscilla Mullins, w 7 ho came over ou the Mayflower in 
1620. Among the descendants of this Law 7 rence 
Copeland w’as Col. Lucius F. Copeland (q.v.), the 
lecturer. Mr. Copeland’s grandfather w’as William 
Copeland (who spelled his name 
Copelaind), a native of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, who resided in Ohio and 
afterw’ards in Indiana and Illinois, 
dying at the age of sixtv-five 
years. He w’as married to Mary 
Maines, and had six daughters and 
four sons—two sons leaving issue. 

William Copeland, born in Ohio, 
married Rosaimah Baker and had 
six children, their sons being 
William Marshall Copeland and 
Charles II. Copeland; Edward 
Copeland, second son of William, 
was the father of the subject of 
this sketch. He w 7 as born in Indi¬ 
ana and married a daughter of 
John Redsecker, w 7 ho bore him two 
sons, Edw’ard L. Copeland and the 
subject of this sketch. Henry II. 

Copeland w’as educated in the public schools of 
Illinois and at the Jacksonville (Ill.) Business Col¬ 
lege. In 1876, at nineteen years of age, he removed 
to Kansas, and began his business career in the real 
estate business, to w’hich w’as added the sale of in¬ 
vestment securities. He w 7 as successful from the 
start, but in time the financial department of the 
business outgrew the real estate, and the latter was 
finally given up. In 1S9S he removed to Wichita, 
Ivans., and with his son established the firm of II. H. 
Copeland & Son, engaging in the sale of investment 
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bonds and other securities. In 1904 the business 
was removed to New York city, where the firm is 
now well establishe4 as one of the leading financial 
institutions of the metropolis. It devotes special 
attention to the handling and distribution of invest¬ 
ment bonds suitable for savings banks, estates, 
trust funds, as well as private investment. Mr. 
Copeland was married Apr. 17, 1S79, to Julia L., 
daughter of Alexander Walker of Illinois, and has 
one son Clarence, who is associated with his father 
in business. 

COPELAND, Clarence, broker and corporation 
analyst, was born at Douglass, Ivans., Mar. 4, 1880, 
son of Ilenry Harrison and Julia L. (Walker Cope¬ 
land. He received a good public school education, 
and continued his studies at the Lewis Academy at 
Wichita, Ivans. Subsequently he took up the study 
of law upon his removal to New York eity in 1903, 
and received the degree of LL.B. at the law school 
of New York University, after which he was ad¬ 
mitted to the New York bar in 1907. He began Iris 
business career in association with his father, who 
had founded an investment banking house in 
Wichita, Ivans., in 1898. Five years later the busi¬ 
ness was removed to New York city. Mr. Copeland 
has made an exhaustive study of the theory and 
practice of finance. While attending the law school 
of New York Univrsity he also took a special course 
at the School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
and received the degree of B.C.S. in 1905. In the 
business in which he is junior partner he gives his 
individual attention to the analysis of corporation 
accounts. He originated aii elaborate and exclusive 
chart designed to supply well-defined data concern¬ 
ing railroad and other corporations as bases for 
general or specific investment information which 
experience and practice have shown to be necessary 
in the ju gment of security values. The design of 
the chart is to compile elaborate data year by year, 
so arranged that at a glance a comparison may be 
made on a common basis of one property or a num¬ 
ber of properties of a certain class. As applied to 
railroad reports, the chart shows over 200 primary 
items of comparative value (exclusive of sub¬ 
divisions), which include in excess of 1,000 com¬ 
putations to an analysis of a property for a fiscal 
year. The “per mile” (average operated) is very 
generally used in the “income account” compara¬ 
tively, while “ratios” are of prime significance as 
well as the various “units of transportation 
service ” employed as common factors with qualify¬ 
ing data. General accounts sub¬ 
jected to detailed classification 
are “income” and “expenses of 
operations,” together with sub¬ 
divisions of the latter including 
“ maintenance of ways and struc¬ 
tures,” also “equipment,” “con¬ 
ducting operations” and “ad- 
ministratiou expenses.” Fixed 
and contingent charges, margin 
of safety, appropriations, and 
distributions are other consider¬ 
ations prior to “profit and loss 
account.” Particular attention 
is given to the “balance sheet,” 
among the accounts of first in¬ 
quiry being “ current assets ” and 
their relation to “current lia¬ 
bilities” and maturing obliga¬ 
tions, also to securities owned 
and held in the treasury unpledged, their prob¬ 
able market value and negotiability, which 
should be taken in conjunction with a knowl¬ 
edge of the general credit of the company. It 
is in these items that most of the danger signals 
proceeding insolvency become apparent to the 





experienced observer. “ Per mile ” (owned) statis¬ 
tics are employed comparatively in the “balance 
sheet,” also an account is made of financial changes 
and their disposition. The “physical statistics 
account,” which concludes the analysis, incorporates 
detailed information, published and private, as 
regards the physical status and characteristics of 
ways _ and structures, . equipment, and terminal 
facilities. Density statistics, classification of prod¬ 
ucts, and efficiency of operations provide further 
topics for subdivision as indices to income. The 
chart, is, in fact, a comprehensive compilation of 
the utmost value for relative comparison, the 
function of which is to provide vital statistics sys¬ 
tematically arranged as an aid to discriminating 
investment and as an index, as far as possible, to 
the qualities making for the best values. Mr. Cope¬ 
land is fond of golf and tennis. He is a member of 
the Alpha Kappa Psi and the Phi Delta fraternities 
and he is also a Knight Templar. 

BOLAND, Kells Hewitt, surgeon, was born in 
Durham county, Ontario, Canada, July 12, lS40,'son 
of William and Martha 
(Boice) Boland, both 
natives of Ireland 
(Scotch-Irish),who set¬ 
tled in Canada in 1840, 
and engaged in farm¬ 
ing. The son received 
a thorough public 
school education, and 
at the age of twenty- 
three years he removed 
to Indianapolis, Ind., 
to enter the service of 
a bank, where he re¬ 
mained for two years, 
lie was employed in a 
woolen mill in Charles¬ 
ton, Ill., and while trav¬ 
eling as a salesman for 
this mill made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Dr. H.R. 

Allen, the founder of 
the National Surgical Institute at Indianapolis, 
Ind., under whose inspiration young Boland de¬ 
termined to take up the study of medicine. He 
was made secretary of the institute, and meanwhile 
pursued his medical studies privately and also at 
the Southern Medical College of Atlanta, receiving 
the degree of M.D. in 1887. In 1874 a southern 
branch of the National Surgical Institute was 
opened at Atlanta, Ga., and Dr. Boland became 
its business manager. Ten years later Dr. Boland 
and Dr Charles L. Wilson purchased the controlling 
interest of the Atlanta branch of the National 
Surgical Institute. Subsequently Dr. Wilson sold his 
interest, and Dr. Boland thus became the sole pro¬ 
prietor. The National Surgical Institute of Atlanta 
has acquired a wide reputation for the successful 
treatment of cases in orthopaedic, plastic and gen¬ 
eral surgery. It occupies a building 190 feet deep, 
containing three stories and basement and is very 
complete in its equipment. Dr. Boland has devised 
a number of original appliances which are now 
extensively used by surgeons throughout the 
country. He is a member of and a steward in the 
Methodist Episcopal church and one of the board 
of directors of the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion of Atlanta. In addition to his duties at the 
institute, he is the orthopedic surgeon for the 
Decatur Orphan Home. He was married at 
Indianapolis, Ind., in March, 1S6G, to Lou, daughter 
of Major Bright, and has one daughter, Amy, and 
one son, Frank K. Boland, who is a well-known 
physician and surgeon of Atlanta. 
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EAST, Ida T. (Horton), philanthropist, was 
horn at. Bethesda, Williamson Co., in 1842, 
daughter of Henry Cato and Elizabeth Elliot 
(Kennedy) Ilorton. Her grandparents came from 
England and Ireland, and on each side of thebonse 
could boast of a eoat-of-arms. Her maternal grand¬ 
father served in the revolutionary army under Gen. 
.Marion, being one of the 2000 soldiers who would 
not surrender, hnt with their intrepid leader har¬ 
assed the enemy from the Peedee swamps. Her 
father was from Virginia and 
her mother from South Caro 
lino. Her girlhood was spent 
in Mississippi, where she was 
educated at the Iuka Insti¬ 
tute. When she was fourteen 
years of age, she was chosen 
queen of a May festival and 
barbecue given to raise menus 
to eontinne work on the Mis¬ 
sissippi A Tennessee railroad 
(which had stopped for want 
of funds): and she made a 
speech which secured thou¬ 
sands of dollars for the rail¬ 
road. She was married in 
1856 to David Crockett Ward, 
and was left a widow at the 
age of twenty two. In 1808 
she was married to Judge 
Edward 11. East who gave her aid and sympathy 
in all her philanthropic work. Mrs. East's 
life has been one of great activity. She has 
devoted herself to the work of the Womans 
Christian Temperance Union in her state, having 
served as secretary at different times and as 
president sinee in 1885. In 1890 she was 
appointed state chairman of the Southern 
Women's Council, while she lias been delegate to 
many conventions. She organized a church for 
the poor to which she gave her personal attention 
for seven years, and for two years she took charge 
of a night-school for poor factory children. At one 
time she found twenty-five poor young girls in the 
course of her charitable work about the city, and 
after having pretty outfits made for them, she in 
dueedthem to become members of a Sunday-school 
which they afterward attended for years. Mrs. 
East organized the first chapter of the Daughters of 
the. American Revolution in her city. She has con¬ 
tributed to several periodicals, and is the author 
of “ Who Can Tell." Iler husband died, Nov. 12, 
1904. leaving two daughters, Edine Horton and 
Bessie Cecelia East. 

EAST, Edward Kazzard, lawyer, was born in 
Davidson county, Tenn.. Oct. \. 1830, son of 
Edward Hyde and Ceeelia (Buchanan) East, and 
grandson of Benjamin East, a native of England, 
who emigrated to Virginia before the Revolutionary 
war, and during that conflict fought in the patriot 
army. 11 is son, Edward H., removed to Tennessee 
about 1806 and cultivated a large plantation in 
Davidson eounty he was a justice of the peace, 
and chairman of the county court for many years. 
Edward II. East was educated in Washington 
Institute in Davidson county. lie was graduated 
in literature in 1850 and then entered the law 
department of Lebanon University being grad¬ 
uated there in 1854. lie opened a law office in 
Nashville immediately, and his practice there 
w r as only interrupted by the eivil war and by his 
terms of service as legislator and chancellor. In 
1859 he was elected to the state legislature and 
remained in that body until Pres. Lincoln’s call 
for troops. April 18, 1861, hastened the secession 
movement in Tennessee and then he resigned 


because his sentiments and those of his constituents 
were at variance. Although he opposed secession 
stubbornly and deplored the action of the South as 
unwarranted and almost suicidal, he nevertheless 
took no active part in the war, unwilling to bear 
arms against his kinsmen and friends, and his neu¬ 
tral position made him the object of abuse and mis¬ 
representation. On the occupation of middle Ten¬ 
nessee by the Federal army in 1862 he became 
secretary of state, and in this position was enabled 
to lighten many burdens 
laid upon the people of the 
state by the necessities of 
war. In I860, he was elect¬ 
ed chancellor of Davidson 
county by both political 
parties. “ He distanced all 
liis competitors.” wrote one 
of his brethren at the bar, 

“without a pledge to any 
line of policy or an enuncia¬ 
tion of an opinion on any 
question involved in the 
canvass.” lie was re-elect¬ 
ed in 1872 but resigned in 
1874, to become counsel 
for the Nashville, Chatta¬ 
nooga and St. Louis rail¬ 
way company. In 1875 he 
represented * Davidson 
county in the state legis 
lature and was chairman of the committee of ways 
and means. In every department of the law, J ud ge 
East was successful and even those who have op¬ 
pose J him at the bar were forced to testify to the 
conscientiousness, impartiality, and remarkable 
talents of the man. His decrees, when he served 
as chancellor were, rarely revised. His success has 
been ascribed to “his native ability his industry 
and his warm, genial, kind and noble heart, and an 
eloquence that is peculiar to himself, and that shines 
alike in the social circle, on the rostrum, and in the 
forum.” For several years Judge East was presi¬ 
dent of the board of directors of the Tennessee 
Hospital for the Insane, and w T as first president of 
the board of trust of Vanderbilt University. He 
was president of the board of trust of the Tennessee 
School for the Blind at Nashville, and was a member 
of the board of trustees of the University of Nash¬ 
ville, which in 1880 conferred upon him the degree 
of LL. I), lie was married in 1868 to Mrs. Ida T. 
Ward, daughter of Rev. Henry C. Horton of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and had two 
children, daughters: Edine Ilorton and Bessie 
Cecelia. He died at Nashville, Tenn. , Nov. 12, 1904. 

MURRAY, William Edward, inventor, was 
born in Edinburgh, Scotland, Dec. 1, 1859, son of 
Andrew and Mina Maria (Balfour) Murray. IIis 
father w as a member of the long-established legal 
firm of Mnrray, Beith A Murray, writers to the 
“Signet,” and was for some time crown agent for 
Scotland. He began his education in the public 
schools at Loretto, Scotland, and continued it on 
the continent. Before attaining his majority, in 
1877, he went to India and engaged in tea raising, 
but this calling was not to his liking, and after a 
few years he abandoned it. He travelled widely 
for some time, and in 1881 eame to America and 
engaged in mining work in Mexico. In 1894 he 
settled in Los Angeles, Cal., which became his 
permanent home. There he became a member of 
the mining firm of Murray A Grundy, and soon 
actively engaged in the profession of a mining 
engineer. Meanwhile Mr. Murray became inter¬ 
ested in studying the action of waves, with a view 
of utilizing their power. The outcome of his re- 
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search was the invention of the steady-floatiug 
marine structures, an invention that is suggestive 
of revolutionizing possibilities. The scientific prin¬ 
ciple at the baek of this invention is the discovery 
by him that by utilizing the great water pressures 
in the depths of the ocean he could secure a steadi¬ 
ness of flotation to a degree amounting to practical 
immobility. lie proposes to build buoyant steel 
structures of large size provided with a broad flat 
base and a wide projecting, heavily weighted 
flange, to be so deeply submerged below the plane 
of maximum surface disturbance as to be unmoved 
by wave action. The fundamental invention was 
secured July 3, 1900, and the Murray Marine 
Steady-Floating Steel Structures Co. was incor¬ 
porated, with a capital of $15,000,000, and Mr. 
Murray as president and Edmund Mitchell vice- 
president. The possibilities of this invention are: 
floating lighthouses that ean be anchored in the 
roughest water without rock foundation, floating 
forts capable of carrying the heaviest ordnance, 
floating breakwaters for enclosing harbors where 
stone breakwaters would be impracticable, floating 
docks, bridges, railway terminals, floating coaling 
stations, wireless telegraph stations, etc., and the 
cost of building these structures is also much less 
than the cost of the old class of types. M r. M array 
was married, Aug. 21, 190G, to Beatrice Mary, 
daughter of Rev. John Wilkins of Gateshead, 
Durham, England. 

MITCHELL, Edmund, author and journalist, 
was born in Glasgow, Scotland. March 19, 1801, 
son of John and Margaret (Milne) Mitchell lie 
was educated at the Elgiu(Scotland) Academy and 
at Aberdeen University, being graduated at the 
latter in 1881, and receiving a gold medal for pro¬ 
ficiency in English literature llis business career 
commenced in 1883 as an editorial writer on the 
staff of the Glasgow “Herald’ In 1880 he be¬ 
came assistant editor of the “Times of India "at 
Bombay. Three years later he 
went to Melbourne, Australia, 
and joined the editorial stall of 
the Melbourne “Age” lu bis 
capacity as editorial writer Mr. 
Mitchell has traveled through 
all the principal European 
countries, and in Morocco, the 
Canary islands, Egypt, India, 
Ceylon, Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, the Pacific islands, and iu 
the United States and Canada. 
In 1904 he joined the editorial 
staff of the Los Angeles (Cal) 
“Times,” and since then has 
made Los Angeles his per¬ 
manent home He has written 
upon a great variety of sub¬ 
jects, but has made a special 
study of the various industries 
of the world, in which sub¬ 
ject he is looked upon as 
an expert lie attended as special correspond¬ 
ent the Columbian exposition in Chicago in 1893, 
the Antwerp International exposition in 1894, the 
Paris exposition in 1900, and the Louisiana Pur¬ 
chase exposition in 1904 Besides a large number 
of contributions to the leading magazine. Mr. 
Mitchell has written a series of novels which have 
a high order of merit and are noted for their in¬ 
genuity of plot, wealth of local color, and vigorous 
and picturesque style They are: “The Temple 
of Death” (1894); “Towards the EternalSnows” 
(1890); “ChickabiddyStories” (1899); “Plotters of 
Paris” (1900); “The Lone Star Rush” (1901); 
“Only a Nigger” (1901); “The Belforts of Cul- 


ben ” (1902); “ The Despoilers”(1904); “In Desert 
Keeping ” (1905). These stories display remark¬ 
able dramatie force, and are full of graphic de¬ 
scriptions, marking their author as a keen observer 
of men and things. Mr. Mitchell has also written 
a one-act comedy entitled “ The Telephone,” which 
was produced in London in 1901. lie is vice- 
president of the Murray Marine Steady Floating 
Steel Structures Company, and vice-president and 
treasurer of the Mason Smokeless Combustion Co. 
and the Pacific Exploration Co. lie was married 
in London, England, Oct, 24, 188G, to Ada Sophia, 
daughter of William Jones, sculptor, and niece of 
the late Rev. Dr. Chambers, Vicar of Tavistock, 
Devonshire. They have four sons and one daughter. 

STINEMAN, Jacob C., coal operator, was 
born in Cambria county, Pa., April 9, 1842, son of 
Jacob and Mary (Croyie) Stineman, of German an¬ 
cestry. llis great grandparents emigrated to 
America in the middle of the seventeenth century 
and settled iu Schuylkill county, later removing to 
Bedford county. Of a studious temperament and 
devoted to his books, young Stineman made such 
remarkable progress in bis schooling that, when he 
was only sixteen years old, he was placed in charge 
of one of the nearby 
schools, lie taught for 
four winters, working 
during the summer 
months on his father’s 
farm. At the outbreak 
of the civil war he 
enlisted in Company 
F., 198th Pennsylvania 
volunteers, and served 
to the end of the 
struggle, being at 
Lee’s surrender at 
Appomatox, April 9, 

1805, and many other 
engagements—w T as in 
Grand Military review 
at Washington, May, 

18G5. He engaged in /f ^- 

several pursuits, and *^1&<^^i^*^**+**r 

finally entered the coal // 
mines as a common 

laborer. By unremitting toil and elose attention 
to details be was advanced to foreman, and from 
foreman to superintendent of the South Fork Coal 
& Iron Co’s mines. Jn 1873 be began operating coal 
mines on his own account, until now, as president 
of the Stineman Coal and Coke Co., he is recognized 
as one of the most prominent operators in the bitu¬ 
minous field. lie is also a director of the Second 
National Bank of Altoona, the Title Trust and 
Guarantee Co. of Jobnstown, Pa., and the South 
Fork Water Co., and is president of the South 
Fork Light, Heat and Power Co., and the South 
Fork First National Bank. Always a stalwart 
and enthusiastic Republican, he has taken a great 
interest in political affairs, lie wras a member of 
the Republican State Central Committee iu 
1884 ; was sheriff of Cambria eouuty during 
1889-92; wras a delegate to the Republican 
State Conventions iu 1889, 1897, 1902, and was 
Republican county ehairman in 1891-92. lie 
was elected to the state legislature iu 1892. and 
wras re-eleeted in 1894, and in 1890 he was elected 
to the state senate, and was re-elected in 1900 and 
1904. lie was elected presidential elector in 1908. 
lie has also served as director of the public schools 
for many years. Air. Stineman was married Dee. 

20, 1800, to Ellen, daughter of Samuel S. Varner, 
and has five sons and one daughter, all of whom 
are interested wdth him in hiseoal business. 
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DURRELL, Jesse Murton, clergyman, was 
born in Boston, .Mass. , June 20, 1843, son of 
William Henry and Sarah (Averill) Durrell. He 
was educated at the Eliot school, where he ob¬ 
tained a Franklin medal for excellence in scholar 
ship, and at the Boston Latin school. Subsequently 
he commenced the study of dental surgery and, 
after a three years’ course, began practicing in 
Boston. During this time, he organized a Bible 
class of four members that met weekly in his office, 
and believing that he had 
a call to the Christian min¬ 
istry; he sold his otliee 
fixtures and prepared him¬ 
self for the pulpit of 
the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, by taking courses 
at Tilton {Seminary, Tilton, 
N. 11., where he was 
graduated in 1869, and at 
the Boston University, 
school of theology, where 
he was graduated in 1873. 
lie spent several years in 
Europe, meanwhile sup¬ 
porting himself by preach¬ 
ing at East Tilton, N. II., 
Bumney, X. II., and New 
Bedford, .Mass,, and saving 
enough to pay all expenses 
for a year spent in Europe Palestine, and Egypt, 
studying art, -history, Egyptology and oriental 
antiquities. Admitted to the New Hampshire 
conference, he served churches in Bristol, N. II., 
Haverhill, Mass,; Rochester, and Dover, N. II.; 
Lawrence, Mass. ; Manchester Nashua and Keene, 
X II lie was district superintendent of Dover 
district in charge of thirty-live churches and their 
pastors and thrice represented the New Hampshire 
conference in the general conference. For eight 
years he served on the general missionary committee 
of the denomination, the church extension com¬ 
mittee. and the freed man’s aid and southern edu¬ 
cation committee. His struggles in early life with 
poverty and discouragement have led him to sym¬ 
pathize with young people, who are trying to 
work their way up. Ilis interest in this class of 
young men and women led to his call to the presi¬ 
dency of the New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
and Female College, now known as Tilton Semi¬ 
nary, and lie served in this capacity five years. 
During his pastorate in Nashua, lie was for live 
years a member of tin* board of education. At the 
present time he is president, of the board of trustees 
and field agent of Tilton Seminary. His duties are 
to interest young people in education, inspire them 
to lives of usefulness, and to raise funds for help¬ 
ing young men and women help themselves. Mr. 
Durrell was married July 23. 1878, to Irene S., 
daughter of Hiram Clark, of Plymouth, N. II 
He has been identified w ith the Masonic Fraternity 
for more than thirty years, and is a 32nd degree 
mason. For several years he lias been chaplain of 
the Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the State of New 
Hampshire, also of the Grand Council of Royal 
and Select Musters. 

GADSKI-TAUSCHER, Johanna Wilhel- 

mine, singer, was horn at Stettin, Germany, June 
15. 1872, daughter of Julius and Bertha (l)egner) 
Gadski. She received her education in the prin¬ 
cipal private school of her native town, and w'as 
graduated there in 1888. At an early age she 
evinced unusual vocal capabilities, which were 
soon recognized by her teachers. One of them at 
length took young Miss Gadski, then about ten 
years of age, to Frau Scliroeder-Chaloupka, one of 


the most famous singers and teachers of the day. 
The hitter accepted her for a pupil and continued 
to instruct her in the art of tone- production unin¬ 
terruptedly for twelve years. As early as 1889, 
however, she had acquired sufficient proficiency 
to appear in opera, and accordingly made her 
debut in May of that year at Kroli's theatre in 
Berlin, as Undine in Lort zing's opera of that name. 
Although but seventeen years of age, her success 
with the public was so remarkable that Joseph 
Engel, tlie director of the theatre, engaged her for 
all the following seasons till 1893 inclusive. Dur¬ 
ing this period she sang leading parts in many of 
the standard operas, including Pamina, in “The 
Magic Flute,' Donna Elvira in “ Don Giovanni,” 
Agatha in “ I)er Freiscliiitz, etc , and appeared 
with such artists as Lilli Lehmann and Marcella 
Semhricli. In 1894 Mine. Gadski made ail ex¬ 
tended concert tour through the principal cities of 
Germany and Holland, and also sang at the Royal 
Opera House in Berlin. It was there that W alter 
Damrosch, tlie American conductor, heard her, 
and was so favorably impressed that he immedi¬ 
ately made her a most flattering offer of an engage¬ 
ment in the United States. This she accepted, 
and on Alar. 1, 1895, made her American debut at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, as 
Elsa in “Lohengrin.” Mine. Gadski stepped into 
immediate favor with the American public, her 
success at this initial performance being little short 
of a sensation. During the following two seasons 
she continued as one of the most prominent mem¬ 
bers of the Dammseh-EUis Opera Co., meanwhile 
constantly increasing her repertoire, and progress¬ 
ing from the merely lyric to heavier dramatic 
parts. In 1898 Mine. Gadski became a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera company, then under the 
management of Maurice Gran, and upon the latter’s 
retirement in 1903 renewed the engagement w ith 
his successor, Heinrich Conried. The high avtistie 
quality of her per¬ 
formances through¬ 
out this engagement 
served constantly to 
advance her in the 
publie favor and to 
assure her place as 
one of the greatest 
singers now to be 
heard in America. 

During the years of 
1899, 1900 and 1901 
engagements at Cov¬ 
ent Garden, London, 
alternated with her 
New” York seasons. 

In 1899 she appeared 
as Eva in the per¬ 
formance of “ Die 
Meistersinger ” at 
Bayreuth. She also 
added materially to 
her European repu¬ 
tation byh er appear¬ 
ance in the perform¬ 
ances of “ I)er Ring 
des Xibelungeii ” at 
the Wagner Festival in Munich, 1905 and 1906, 
which secured her the rare distinction of having 
King Ludwig’s Order for Art and Science bestow ed 
upon her by Prince-Regent Luitpold of Bavaria. 
While in Munich her portrayal of the Countess in 
“The Wedding of Figaro” also aroused great en¬ 
thusiasm. In A lay, 1904, Almc. Gadski severed her 
connection w ith the Aletropolitau Opera House, and 
devoted the following two seasons exclusively to 
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concerts. During this period she made two trans¬ 
continental tours of the United States, appearing 
both as soloist with the principal orchestral organi¬ 
zations of the country and in song recitals. In the 
latter she gained distinction by her masterful rendi¬ 
tion of Lieder ami songs of many nationalities, \\ liich 
she interprets with rare artistic perfection and in a 
style characteristic of each. Resuming in 11)07 her 
connection with the Metropolitan Opera House as 
the principal dramatic soprano of the company, 
she now divides her time between operatic and 
concert work both in America and Europe. While 
her repertoire includes all the principal soprano 
parts of the standard operas, the most important 
feature of Mine. Gadski’s career has been her 
essay of all of the great Wagnerian roles, including 
Biunuhilde in “Die Walk lire,” “Siegfried” and 
“ Gdtterdammerung; ” Eva in “Die Aleistersinger,” 
and Isolde in “Tristan uud Isolde.” Her imper¬ 
sonations of Wagner's heroines may well be re¬ 
garded as authoritative, tilling as .she does their 
tremendous vocal and dramatic requirements to a 
unique degree. Her voice is one of exceptionally 
pure and vibrant quality—a lit vehicle for the 
expression of the supreme emotions. A command¬ 
ing presence and true dignity of bearing complete 
her well-nigh perfect artistie equipment. Mine. 
Gadski was married in Berlin, Germany, Nov. 11, 
1893, to Hans Tauscher of Berlin. They have 
one daughter, Charlotte. Despite her vocation as 
a great artist, Mme. Gadski is a woman of 
thoroughly domestic instincts, beloved by her 
family and friends, and happiest in their eompany. 

MATTHEWS, James Lewis, was horn in 
Gardener, Mass., Dec. 24. 1844, son of James C\, 
and Alvira S. (Bush) Matthews, grandson of Joel 
and Sarah (Coolidgc) Matthews, and great-grand¬ 
son of John and Patience (Graves) Matthews, who 
were the first of the family in America, lie was 
educated in the public schools of Gardener and 
after passing through the high school engaged in 
the manufacture of chairs. Meanwhile, the civil 
war had broken out and he enlisted in Company 
K of the 42ud Massachusetts, 
and served with that regi¬ 
ment until August 28, 1808, 
when he w’as mustered out. 
In 1870 he removed to In¬ 
dianapolis, Ind. Here he 
made and sold money tills 
for live years, and then en¬ 
gaged in the lumber busi¬ 
ness. In 1888. he purchased 
a large farm of 300 acres in 
Morgan county, and this as 
w r ell as another farm of 200 
acres in the same country, 
he has since conducted with 
signal success. Mr. Matthews 
was one of the early styck- 
liolders of the Farmers Bank, 
of Mooresville, established 
tirst a director, vice- pres- 
since 1901, president. lie 
of the Methodist Episcopal 
Hospital and Deaconess Home at Indianapolis, 
and has contributed liberally to that institution, 
though not a resident of Indianapolis. lie 
is a genial, generous, whole-souled man of 
sterling qualities and excellent habits. One of liis 
leading characteristics is that of attending to all 
necessary affairs with great care and in the proper 
season. This trait has distinguished him quite as 
much as a successful financier as farmer. The 
Farmer’s Bank of Mooresville has prospered under 
his wise management until it is now regarded as one 



in 1872, and 'was 
dent in 1894, and 
is also a trustee 


of the strongest institutions of its capitalization 
in the State of Indiana. One of the most noted 
achievements of Mr. Matthews’ career w as his wise 
aud successful management in settlement of the 
noted Franklin Landers* estate. This great prop¬ 
erty contained over 4.000 acres of the best land of 
the state, and other valuable city property, aggre¬ 
gating a valuation of over $300,000. The estate 
became involved in many complicated business en¬ 
tanglements, and Mr. Matthews was called to the 
rescue. The successful manner in w hich he steered 
the estate through the dangerous breakers excited 
the wonderand admiration of the entire community, 
establishing his reputation in business circles of 
that of an executive of more than ordinary ability. 
The leading features of the settlement were in equ¬ 
able aud pacific adjustment and the maximum of 
beneficent results. Mr. Matthews is courteous and 
affable of manner, kind aud sympathetic, and gen¬ 
erous in his donations to charitable and educational 
institutions. He was married October 24. 1882, to 
Flora C., daughter of John Cox, of Mooresville, 
lnd. 

SMITH, Thomas Wilson, manufacturer, was 
born at Gordonsvitle, formerly Concord, Lancaster 
count}", Pa., Jan. 1, 1840, soil of Henry Weller 
Smith (1810-93). a manufacturer of agricultural 
machines and Hosannah (Wilson) Smith, lie was 
educated in a district school in his native place and 
in an academy at Columbia, Pa At the age of 
fifteen he was employed as a mill-hand in Colum¬ 
bia, after which he studied pharmacy for two 
years; at seventeen he joined the homeguard, 
Pennsylvania militia, the 
Confederate general. Early, 
having made a raid into 
the state; at eighteen lie 
w r orked on a farm in Mary¬ 
land. In 1808 Mr. Smith 
entered the employ of 
George W. Linville A Co., 
lumber merchants of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. lie soon 
obtained so thorough a 
know-ledge of the business 
that he became associated 
with Mr Linville as part¬ 
ner. In 1872 he became a 
member of the firm of W. 

P. Cottrell & Co., but two 
years later he started an 
independent business, loca¬ 
ting a lumber yard on the 
corner of Indiana avenue 
and First street, and latter adding the manufac¬ 
turing of woodwork. The number of his employees 
was twenty, but with the increase of business, 
additional help was secured from time to time, and 
at present (1909) the number is 120. Air. Smith 
has other interests besides the one just mentioned, 
lie has served as president of the Washington 
board of trade for tw-o years and is now president 
of the East Washington Citizens’ Association, and 
president of the Eastern Dispensary and Casualty 
Hospital. As a member of the Associated Charities 
of Washington, he has served on the housing con¬ 
dition committee, aud on the committee on the 
causes and prevention of consumption. lie is first 
vice-president of the National Capital Bank, and 
of the East Washington Savings Bank, and is a 
member of the National Geographical Society. 
Air. Smith was married in Washington, Nov. 14, 
1872, to Caroline, daughter of Jesse Gatchel of 
Oxford, Pa. They have had ten children, five of 
whom are living: Caroline Louise, George Lin¬ 
ville, Alabel R., Esther Todd, aud Emma Aland, 
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LAFLIN, Luther, manufacturer, was born at 
South wick, Mass., Dec. 27, 1789, son of Matthew 
and Lydia (Rising) Latlin, grandson of Matthew 
and Lucy (Loomis) Latlin, and great-great grandson 
of Charles and Agnes Latlin, or McLaughlin as the 
name was originally spelled. lie came to America 
in 1718, and was a landholder iii Oxford, Mass, in 
1740. Lutlier Latlin was educated in private 
schools, mid began his business career hy opening 
a general store at Blandford, Mass., which he 
conducted successfully until 
1832. Ills brother, Matthew 
Latlin, who was a citizen of 
Southwick, Mass., built a 
powder mill at the Pounds, 
near that town, in 1832, and 
operated it for a number of 
years Luther Latlin entered 
into partnership with Matt lie w 
in this powder business, and 
under the firm name of L. A 
M. Latlin, the business pro¬ 
duced from 30,000 to 50,000 
kegs of powder annually, 
and employed from twenty to 
thirty hands. About the year 
1837 another brother, AVin- 
t limp Latlin, removed to 
Saugerties, and built a pow¬ 
der mill on the Cauterskill 
river, in which the firm of L. 
and M. Latlin took a half 
interest, and shortly afterwards the name of 
the firm was changed to Latlius and Smith, by 
the association of Solomon A. Smith of South¬ 
wick, Mass. The business continued to increase 
yearly, and after another partner had been 
admitted to the firm, Joseph M. Boies, of Lee, 
Mass., in 1849 Matthew Latlin withdrew, his inter¬ 
est being purchased by Sylvester II. Latlin, a son 
of Luther Latlin, the oldest of the family. In 1854 
nine of the principal buildings of tlie firm at Sau¬ 
gerties were blown up, killing outright eight of the 
workmen, and involving the firm iu heavy finan¬ 
cial loss. Mr. Latlin and Mr. Smith, having ac¬ 
quired a competence, declined to rebuild, and 
Joseph Boies purchased au interest, and consoli¬ 
dated both the Cauterskill mills and Saugerties 
mills under one management. Luther Lafiin’s in¬ 
terest was taken over by his sons, Fordyce L. and 
Col. Henry D. Latlin. 'The business continued to 
increase, especially during the time of the civil 
war when large orders were received from the 
government. The firm acquired the powder mills 
at Plattsville, Wis,, and put them in charge of two 
brothers .Solomon and John Turck, who had been 
in the Latlius’ employ since boyhood, and shortly 
afterwards additional mills at Scrantou and Carbon- 
dale, Pa. and mills at Esopus N. Y., amlNewluirg, 
N. Y., owned hy the firm of Smith and Rand. The 
business was incorporated at this time with a paid 
up capital of $300,000. under the name of the Latlin 
Powder Co. Another consolidation subsequently 
took place under the new name of the Moosie Pow¬ 
der Co. of which Henry M. Boies, son of Joseph M. 
Boies, was president. In 1807 the firm of Latlin 
.& Rand Powder Co. was organized hy consolidat¬ 
ing the various interests, with A. T. Rand, presi¬ 
dent, and a capital stock of $1,000,000. In 1871 
the Scliaghticoke mills in Rensselaer county, N. Y. 
were purchased. The present capacity of the 
various mills of the Latlin A Rand Powder Co,, is 
4,050 kegs per day. Mr. Latlin retired from the 
business in 1850, spending the rest of his life in tiie 
enjoyment of a well-earned fortune. lie was an 
active member of the Reformed Dutch Church, and 


contributed largely to its support, maintaining 
missionaries and colporteurs. I Ie was married Feh. 

20, 1820, to Almira, daughter of Gapt. George II. 
Sylvester, of Chesterfield, Mass., aud had three 
sons, Sylvester II., Fordyce L. , and Ileury Dwight 
Latlin, and three daughters, Helen M., wife of 
Nathan Kellogg, Marietta K. and Almira J., wife 
of Calvin E. Hull. Luther Latlin died at Sauger¬ 
ties. N. Y., Oct. 19, 1876. 

HULL, Calvin Edwards, manufacturer, was 
horn at Iladdam, Conn., Oct. 1, 1813, sou of 
Nathaniel and Sally (Tihbals) Hull, both natives 
of that state. lie received his education iu the 
select schools of Hartford. lie began his business 
career hy selling patent medicines throughout tiie 
South, aud before long built up a large and lucra¬ 
tive business. Subsequently lie acquired control 
of the medicines themselves which were well and 
favorably known throughout, the drug trade in the 
South, aud in time his 
medicines were manufac¬ 
tured aud sold on a large 
scale. By the beginning of 
the civil war Mr. Hull had 
amassed a large fortune. 

When his property in the 
South was seized hy the 
Confederate government, 
lie gave up active business 
aud lived a retired life iu 
New York city, after a trip 
and sojourn abroad of a 
year. For many years his 
home was in Brooklyn, 

N. Y. In 1805 Mr. Hull 
built a large mansion on 
Black Rock Harbor, Bridge- ^ 

port, Conn., on a com- 

mantling site overlooking ^ ~ ^ 

Long Island Sound. Mr. Hull was married in 1860, 
to Almira J., the youngest daughter of Luther Latlin 
(mentioned above) who was a prominent powder 
manufacturer of New York. Mrs. Hull if anything 
is more prominent than her husband; as she has 
been more in the public eye. She has been for many 
years a familiar figure in the leading society of 
Brooklyn, and is well-known for her successful 
management of large charities. Both Air. Hull 
and his wife attended the famous Plymouth 
church of Brooklyn, aud the latter has always 
been most active in the charities of that 
church. She also arranged the famous charity 
halls that have been given in Brooklyn for many 
years. .Mrs. Hull is musical, and has been the 
patroness of a large number of musical entertain¬ 
ments. She is the inventor of the four and five 
inch openings in glass gas globes which have been 
in constant use ever since, no chandelier now being 
considered perfect without them, and she also in¬ 
vented and patented a ladies’ cliillonierand cabinet. 

Mrs. Hull was the prime mover in having ladies 
remove their hats at all places of public amusement, 
personally interviewing the New York and Brook¬ 
lyn theatre managers who welcomed the proposi¬ 
tion and provided places for the safe keeping of 
the ladies’ hats. She is a member of the home 
for consumptives which siie endowed with two 
beds, and has been vice-president of the Memorial 
hospital for women. Mr. Hull died at his summer 
residence in Black Rock, Conn., Nov. 13, 1901, 
end was buried in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, 
the monument marking his resting place being de¬ 
signed by Mrs. Hull. 

COLE, Robert, actor and composer, was born 
at Athens, Ga.. July 1, 1871, son of Robert and 
Isabella (Thomas) Cole. lie claims descent from a 
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Zulu chieftain who was brought to this country by 
slave-traders in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. II is early education was obtained at 
Ivnox Academy, Athens, Ga., and at Atlanta Uni¬ 
versity where he studied for two years. It was 
while a student of the latter that he first displayed 
ability as a soug composer, writing the music for 
most of the songs sung by the 
glee club. When about eighteen 
years of age his father's health 
gave out and young Cole was 
compelled to give up his studies 
and support the family. lie 
was employed by an insurance 
company and later was private 
secretary to George V. Hawkins 
in Chicago, 111., for five years, 
when J. II. Ilaverly, the famous 
minstrel manager at Chicago 
heard him sing, and play the 
banjo. As a result young Cole 
was engaged as a singer iu the 
Sam T. Jacks Creoles Co. In 
1890, Mr. Cole produced and 
managed a stock company at 
Worth's Museum, New York, 
and a year later brought out 
“Black Pattis Troubadours,’in 
which he appeared as a tramp character. At 
the expiration of liis contract lie formed a partner¬ 
ship with William Johnson. Ilis next creation 
was “ A Trip to Coontown,” which was the first 
colored show of the kind ever produced, and which 
had a successful run for three years (1898-1901). 
The tramp character enacted by him in this skit 
was pronounced by critics to be one of the clever¬ 
est character sketches on the stage. The partner¬ 
ship witli William Johnson closed with this show 
and Mr. Cole took a trip through the South in the 
Spring of 1901, lecturing at the different colored 
schools on his stage experiences. It was while on 
this trip that he met a professor of music, also 
named Johnson, in a school at Jacksonville, Fla., 
and another partnership was formed, and the com¬ 
bination of Cole and Johnson has become famous 
throughout the entire United States. During the 
first summer they produced songs for May Irwin, 
Klaw and Erlauger, Charles Frohman. Rogers 
Bros., and Anna Held, and then joined the staff of 
writers of the Sire Bros., New York, Mr. Cole, as 
stage producer, staged all songs and dances written 
by them. They also did a sketch at the New York 
theatre every Sunday evening, which created a 
demand for them as society entertainers, giving 
piano and song productions of their own composi¬ 
tions. In 1902 they were engaged by Keith fora 
two years’ engagement at bis vaudeville theatres. 
During the summers of these two seasons they ap¬ 
peared in London, playing before the Prince of 
Wales at Lineolnsfield Inn, and at. Paris, Brussels 
and Amsterdam, where they scored big successes 
Ilis work shows versatility of expression, keen ap¬ 
preciation of the character and much artistic merit. 
It portrays the negro as a lover of his country, his 
sweetheart and his home, and through it all is 
shown his keen sense of humor, his appreciation of 
fun and his genius for music. Among the songs 
composed by Cole and Johnson in collaboration 
with James W. Johnson, are : “I Must Have 
Been Dreaming/’ ‘‘In Dahomey/* “Under the 
Bamboo Tree,” “ Maiden with the Dreamy Eyes,” 
“ Castle on the Nile.” “ Nobody's Looking but the 
Owl and the Moon,” “Tell Me, Dusky Maiden,” 
“ Come out, Dinah, in the Green/* “ O, Didn't he 
Ramble,” “TheCongo Love Song.” “ Run Brother 
Possum, Run,” “ Flowers of Dixcy Land,” “Maid 





of Timbuctoo,” “ Mandv.” “Lazy Moon,” 
“ Mexico,” “Sambo and Dinah,” and “On Lala- 
wana's Shore.” lie also wrote much of the music 
for “ Beauty and the Beast/’ “Nancy Brown,” and 
“Little Duchess.*’ 

JOHNSON, John Rosamond, actor and com¬ 
poser, was born in Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 11. 
1873, son of James and Helen Louise (1 fillet) John¬ 
son. His father was a prominent colored clergy¬ 
man in Jacksonville who now has retired from the 
ministry and is devoting his time to missionary 
work among his people. 11 is mother, a West 
Indian, taught school at Jacksonville for twenty- 
three years. His uncle, Stephen A. DUlet is first 
officer on the “ Richmond.” a revenue cutter iu 
the English service. Young 
Johnson* received his early 
education in the public schools 
at Jacksonville and later 
learned the shoemaker’s and 
cigannaker's trades in the 
same town. He studied music 
under his mother and also 
under local teachers. When 
sixteen years old he went to 
Boston to pursue his trade as 
a cigar-maker, in order to 
further his musical educa¬ 
tion. At the end of a year, 
finding that long hours at 
work would not allow him 
time for the study of music, 
he gave up his trade and 
took the position of bell boy 
in a hotel, which enabled 
him to take up his studies at the New England 
Conservatory of Music in Boston. While working 
iu t his position, Paderewski was a guest at the hotel 
and young Johnson took advantage of every op¬ 
portunity to hear the great musician play. On one 
occasion, while the musician was out of his apart¬ 
ments, Johnson sat down at his piano and started 
to play Paderewski's “ Minuet..” He was inter¬ 
rupted about the middle of the piece by the en¬ 
trance of the great musician and his manager. The 
latter ordered the boy from the room but the former 
told him to stay and then sat down and finished the 
“ Minuet” for him. This kind act on the part of 
the musician was a great inspiration to Johnson in 
his studies. As liis hours of work would uot per¬ 
mit of his following the regular course of studies at 
the conservatory, he took private lessons from Mr. 
Charles F. Dcnnee and Mine. Dietrich Strong, and 
on the organ from Henry Dunham, and vocal les¬ 
sons from C. B. Ashcnden and Win. Dunham, 
all teachers at the oonservahay. During this hitter 
period he also acted as society entertainer in Boston. 
31 r. William II. Say ward, the secretary of the 
Masterbuihlers’ Association became interested in 
young Johnson and gave him a position with easier 
hours, also providing him, in the association build¬ 
ing, with a piano for his private use, which enabled 
him to pursue to still greater advantage his music. 
In 1896 be left Boston and joined lsham's Oriental 
American Co. as baritone soloist. In 1897 lie re¬ 
turned to Jacksonville as instructor of music iu the 
public schools and the Baptist Academy, at the 
same time acting as church chorister and organist, 
lie remained there until 1901 when he weut to the 
North in partnership with Robert Cole and his 
brother Jas. W. Johnson who is now in the Amer¬ 
ican Consular Service, as song writers. That which 
contributed probably more than anything else to 
their success was the higher tone which they gave 
to their songs. Mr. Johnson's early training in 
classic music enabled him to lift his popular settings 
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far above the average, while still retaining their 
negro diameter. Before Messrs. Cole and Johnson 
entered the field, so-called “ eoon songs” were not 
only questionable in musical composition hut de- 
eidedly indecent in their moral theme. In place of 
this, they created compositions full of musical 
merit and treated American folk-lore in such a 
manner that they sprang into immediate pop¬ 
ularity and were sung in the best circles throughout 
the country. Probably no music ever attained 
greater popularity in so short a time than the com¬ 
positions of these two talented musicians. Their 
songs in Klaw and Erhmger’s American production 
of “llnmpty Dumpty ” added greatly to its popular¬ 
ity, and Mr* Johnson’s setting of the finale of the first 
aet in “The Slioo-Fly Regiment ” received high 
commendation from the faculty of the New England 
conservatory and many American critics. The 
success of many while actors and actresses can be 
directly traced to the popularity which they at¬ 
tained through singing the compositions of Cole 
and Johnson. 


HOEVELER, Augustus, manufacturer, was 
born in Ankum, Hanover, Germany, Mar, 20, 1820, 
son of William and Clara (Y'ohja) Hoevcler. 11 is 
father died in 1826, and shortly afterwards his 
eldest brother William visited America in search 
of a new home. Pittsburgh, Pa., was the city 
selected and in 1837 young Augustus with the rest 
of the family settled there. Within a year the 
Hoevcler brothers had established general stores 
on what are known as Penn, Fifth and Wylie 
Avenues. A little later 
they sent out a line of 
Conestoga trading wagons 
with routes into Butler 
and Westmoreland enmi¬ 
ties. After the death of 
\\ illiam lloeveler, the 
brothers separated and op¬ 
erated independently in 
the same lines, Augustus, 
the youngest eetaining the 
Penn avenue store at 
the eorner of Fourteenth 
street, lie was very pop¬ 
ular, anti attracted a large 
business following. In 
1848 he built, at Penn 
avenue and Twelfth street, 
what was then considered 
a large general store. Two 
years later be sold out this 
the manufacture of glue, 
eurlcd hairs and kindred 
products, on Black Horse hill, now a part of the 
Twentieth ward, Pittsburgh. In association with 

John Miller, he afterward established the Iron 

City brewery, and with Benjamin Sehmidt, a 
planing mill, and became interested in many 
other manufacturing concerns, lie was one of 
the incorporators of the German Savings Bank, 
in 1800, which later was converted into the German 
National Bank, and of which he was president 
from 1804 until his death. Augustus lloeveler 
was also a pioneer in laying out suburban real 
estate, and contributed largely to the advancement 
and development of the city, lie was a member 
of the Roman Catholic church; St. Joseph’s < Orphan 
Asylum, and other charities received liberal aid 
from him and he made it possible to build St. 
Augustine’s church. Through hisefforts the prop¬ 
erty eame to the church free of cost. As a Demo¬ 
crat, he served many years iu the borough council 
of Lawrcneeville, member and president of the 





business and began 
soap, candles, twine. 


body. When the borough was absorbed into Pitts¬ 
burg, he was elected to the city council, but died 
before taking his seat. lie was married in 1850 to 
Elizabeth, daughter of William O’Leary, a glass 
manufac turer of Pittsburg. They had eight chil¬ 
dren, three of whom reached maturity: William 
A., Joseph A., and Stella, wife of RogerS. Kenedy 
of St, Paul, Minn. Mr. lloeveler died in Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., Dee. 20, 1N68. 





HOEVELER, William A., manufacturer, was 
born at Black Horse Hill, Pittsburgh, Pa.. May 
14, 1852, son of August and Elizabeth (O’Leary) 
lloeveler. lie attended the German Parochial 
school until he was twelve years of age, spent two 
years at St.Vincent’s Academy, Latrobe, Pa., and 
completed his studies in Newell’s Institute, Pitts¬ 
burgh. In 1809 be purchased an interest in the 
firm of C. lloeveler A Co., and five years later 
he acquired an additional two-thirds interest and 
changed the firm name to 
W. A. lloeveler A Co. Soon 
after the entire plant was 
destroyed in the disastrous 
Butcher’s Run flood in 
Allegheny and Mr. lloeveler 
found the accumulations of 
years swept away in a 
moment lie immediately 
began the erection of new 
works at Bouquet station 
on the Western Pennsylvania 
railroad, and associated with 
him in this enterprise John 
Mackin, the builder of Pitts¬ 
burgh’s city hall, under the 
previous firm name of C. 

Hoevcler A Co. In 1883 the business was en¬ 
larged and in 1885 it was incorporated under 
the name of the W. A. lloeveler Co. In 1887 
Mr. lloeveler disposed of his interest in the 
manufacturing company and established the W. A. 
lloeveler Storage warehouses, introducing in con¬ 
nection therewith the first moving vans used in the 
city of Pittsburgh. Within a year his original plant 
was found inadequate and he was obliged to build 
additional warehouses to accommodate the rapidly 
increasing business. The great warehouse fire of 
1890 destroyed a number of his buildings and in¬ 
flicted heavy loss upon him. In addition to the 
enterprises named, Mr. lloeveler has dealt exten¬ 
sively in real estate. In 1899, with William A. 
Ileyl and the late Aloysius Frauenheim, he organ¬ 
ized the well-known industrial pool that proved 
an important factor in a number of large land 
deals of recent years, besides handling many large 
tracts individually. Being of an inventive turn, 
Mr. lloeveler made many valuable improvements, 
which have been widely adopted, in the manufac¬ 
ture of glue and he devised improved appliances 
for the transportation and use of natural gas, now 
recognized as indispensable adjuncts to that in- 
dnst ry. Probably his greatest achievement was the 
discovery of an tflieient and economical method of 
filtering water in large quantities. After consid¬ 
erable experimental work, he demonstrated in 1884 
that the deposit of sharp sand in the bed of the 
Allegheny river could be used economically for 
filtration purposes without displacing the natural 
formation, and he made plans for a plant of 
200,000,000 gallons daily capacity. Mr. lloeveler 
was married in Feb. 1885, to Katherine, daughter 
of James Hemphill, an iron manufacturer of Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. They have one daughter and two 
sons: Genevieve, James II., and William A 
lloeveler, Jr. 
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HOUDINI, Harry (Ehrieh Weiss), presti¬ 
digitator, was born at Appleton, \\ is., Apr. <>, 1874, 
son of Rev. Dr. Mayer Samuel and Cecelia (Steiner) 
Weiss. I lis father was a prominent Rabbi of I Bul¬ 
garia. wlio came to the United States in INTO, and 
settled in Appleton, Wis. The son received a 
common school education, and was apprenticed to 
a mechanic at an early age but he elnifed under 
the confinements of such a calling, and soon after 
was lured from home by tile glamour and attrac¬ 
tions of a traveling circus. 
Ilis duties were manifold 
including handling the 
Punch and Judy show, per¬ 
forming a vent rib hi uia 1 act, 
acting the clown, and play¬ 
ing tiie cymbals in the band. 
In exploring his wits for 
exploits to amuse and enter¬ 
tain his audiences he hit 
upon the idea of imitating 
the one time celebrated spir¬ 
itualistic entertainers, the 
Davenport Brothers, and 
offered to escape from ropes 
tied around him in every 
conceivable way. lie be¬ 
came so expert in this accom¬ 
plishment that eventually he 
offered a prize of §‘25 to any¬ 
one who could tie him so that 
lie could not release himself, and he claims that 
he never has had to pay the forfeit. Instead of 
rope, later on he used ehains and locks and 
eventually he originated the challenge handcuff 
act which consists of releasing himself from all 
kinds of genuine handcuffs, chains, leg-irons 
and shackles, furnished either by police otlicials 
or by anyone in the audience, lloudini was 
successful from the start, and gained a world 
wide reputation making escapes from prison cells 
and police stations, after having been stripped 
nude, handcuffed and securely locked in by the 
prison warden or eliiefof police, in the presence of 
newspaper reporters, detectives, jailors and well- 
known citizens. The demonstrations which gained 
him the most fame, were his escapes from the 
United States federal jail in Washington, I>. C\, 
from the condemned cells of Leeds and Sheffield in 
England, and from the Siberian transport van in 
Moscow, Russia, in May, 1003. It should be men¬ 
tioned that the key which locked the transport 
van, would not unlock it, and the only key that 
could unlock the lock was in the possession of a 
Russian police official in Siberia. On March 25, 
1900, 1200 physicians from Boston gathered to 
watch him give an exhibition of a new needle 
trick, lie swallowed fifty needles and about ten 
yards of thread, and In a little while after lie pulled 
them out of his stomach with all the needles 
threaded, on the thread he had previously swal¬ 
lowed. Notwithstanding his strenuous career as 
a showman, lloudini in his travels throughout the 
world has gathered together probably tire largest 
library of books, programs, and newspaper clip¬ 
pings of magic and magicians, lie is the editor of 
the Conjurer’s Monthly Magazine, a magazine de¬ 
voted to the art of maffie, and has written an elab¬ 
orate and classical History of Magie. lloudini 
was married, June 22, 1804, to Wilhelmina Kahner 
of Brooklyn. The apparent impossibility of his 
performance in 1002 caused a clash with the police 
in Cologne, Germany, who accused him of misre¬ 
presentation and of swindling the public. lloudini 
promptly brought suit for slander and won his suit 
by giving a remarkable exhibition of his abilities 


before a court ami jury, exposing his secret and 
initiating the jury into his methods. In 1900 he 
returned to the United States and since then has 
performed in the large cities, both East and West. 
As modification of the trick lie has effected his 
escape from unprepared wooden boxes, iron eages, 
steel boilers, wooden cotfins, glass boxes, paper 
bags, etc., without making a noise or leaving any 
indication of his method of operation. 

BOLAND, William Anson, hanker and finan¬ 
cier, was born on a farm at Grass Lake, Jackson 
county, Michigan, Jan. 1, 1*4*, son of \\ illiam 
Ilenry and Mary (Woodward) Boland. Ilis first 
American ancestor was David Boland, who came 
from Scotland and settled in Connecticut in 1710. 
Uis father, a rugged example of the New England 
type of pioneer, removed from Sharon, Conn., to 
Michigan in 1835, and there built him a log cabin 
and undertook the cultivation of the soil. The 
land on which he settled was 
deeded to him by President 
Andrew Jackson. Like all 
men who have gone far in 
any diiection, the tendencies 
which later resulted in their 
great achievements early be¬ 
came manifest in young 
Boland, and when only ten 
years of age, be started his 
career as a sheep raiser on his 
own account. By working on 
the homestead farm (his father 
having died when he was three 
years of age), going to the 
country school when he could, 
and attending to his own 
sheep business, while still 
only seventeen years of age lie 
became one of the prominent 
breeders of fine wool sheep in the State, and was 
in sole control of his homestead farm, and at 
the age of twenty years, he was a prominent 
person in the community, and was director of 
the seliool board in his neighborhood and one 
of the judges of fine wool sheep at the fairs. A 
few years later, when twenty-three, lie sold 
his farm (having purchased the interest of 
his sisters) and going to Jackson, the county seat, 
was employed by the firm of Bumpus, Wood sum 
& Co., who were engaged in the manufacturing 
and selling of shoes. To better learn the details of 
the business Mr. Boland spent one year on the road 
as a salesman, and at the end of that period the 
firm dissolved, and he formed a partnership with 
one of the successors. In 1882, desiring a larger 
field for hisehosen work, he equipped a factory at 
Lynn, Mass., under the name. Boland it Spinney, 
which soon became one of the leading concerns in 
the country in ladies’ fine shoes, he having devoted 
his energies to the making of ladies’ shoes ex¬ 
clusively. The Boland common sense shoe for 
ladies gained a well established reputation 
throughout the entire eonutry. In 1888 he sold 
his interest to Mr. Faunce, anil the firm as Fannee 
it Spinney has continued its successful career up 
to the present. In 1888 Mr. Boland, realizing the 
possibilities of the electric traction proposition, 
joined the electric railway department of the 
Thomson-IIonston Co., since which time he has 
been engaged in the building, equipping and 
financing of such properties in every section of the 
country for his own interest. If Mr. Boland has 
had any one rule by which he has been moved and 
guided more than by another, it is the absolute 
integrity of his actions in regard to his stock- 
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holders, and his unutterably unimpeachable search 
for the practical as opposed to the theoretical. In 
all his public utterances lie has always consistently 
maintained that absolute truth and absence of any 
misleading' on the part of the constructor, financier 
or promoter, as the case might he, made for success 
far more surely and with much greater permanence 
than the methods so much in vogne of late years 
of exploiting a property for its stock market pos¬ 
sibilities, rather than seeking to develop the earn¬ 
ing and interest-producing capabilities of the 
enterprise, for the continued benefit of all con¬ 
cerned. Ilis experience abroad has also been 
extensive, lie first went abroad in 1889 as a 
director associated with S. Endicott Peabody. 
Henry D. Hyde, lb F. Spinney, Oliver Ames and 
other leading b inkers and financiers of the coun¬ 
try, representing large commercial affairs in 
Europe. Today, Mr. Poland, while still an active 
man, has practically letired, and devotes himself 
largely to those things that have always interested 
him. but for which he lacked the time and money. 
Having re purchased the homestead farm in 
Michigan, lie erected a magnificent residence on 
tlie site of the original cabin home, built by his 
father, and lie also built an electric railroad from 
Grass Lake to Jackson, running past liis farm and 
connecting with another road which he built from 
Jackson through Albion and Marshall to Battle 
Creek. Ilis passion for fine stock he cultivates to 
the utmost, and on his farm at Grass Lake lie has 
gathered some of the best blooded short horn cattle 
in America. Mr. Boland has manifested a deep 
interest in civic purity and his many conflicts 
with organized politics, while costing him much 
in time and money, have always resulted in 
some more or less important civic improvement. 
Mr. Boland is president and director of several 
railroad companies, and a member of the Union 
League Club, the Lawyers’ Club, President of the 
Michigan Society of New York, and a member 
of a number of other social and civic associations. 
Mr. Boland has been twice married; first, to 
Rowcna M. Dwelley, of Brunswick, Me., who 
died in 1887, and again in 1SN9 to Lucy, daughter 
of Elisha Swift, of Grass Lake, Mich. He has 
three children living, Bessie, wife of Worrall 
Wilson, of Seattle, daughter of liis first wife; and 
Gertrude, born in 1892, and Margaret, born in 
1894, daughters of his second wife. 

WEST, George, manufacturer, was born in 
Devonshire, England, Feb. 17, 1847, elder son of 
George and Louisa (Rose) West. Ilis father (1823- 
1905) was a native of Braduinch. Devonshire. Eng¬ 
land, who came to the United States in 1849, having 
been apprenticed to a paper manufacturer, lie be¬ 
gan his career in this country in the paper business, 
and became the proprietor of eight paper mills and 
a paper Img factory. He was also a prominent, 
hanker and congressman of northern New York. 
The son received a classical education in the public 
schools and at tlie age of seventeen entered the 
business of liis father. Upon the death of thelatter, 
George West succeeded him as president of the 
company, lie was a man of exceptionally fine 
business qualifications and, in conducting the ex¬ 
tensive business, displayed an executive ability of 
an unusual degree. The business was sold to* the 
National Paper Company in 1899, for the sum of 
$2,500,000 Mr. West inherited a considerable 
share of the father's estate which amounted to over 
$1,500,000. Thus lie was financially independent 
and during liis life amassed a large fortune. Mr. 
West was married Juno 13. 1870. to Emilv. daughter 
of Orrin and Cynthia Hawthorn, and had three 
sons and one daughter: Fred II., a stock farmer, 


Walter 8., in the automobile business, and George 
West. Ill., also in the automobile business, and 
Florence L., wife of Douglas W. Mabee. lie died 
at Rallston Spa Jan. 27. 1905. His widow sur¬ 
vives him and now resides at the homestead. 

BATCHELLEK, George Clinton, merchant 
and manufacturer, was horn at Grafton. Mass., 
sou of Moses Leland and Sarah Ann (Phillips) 
Batcheller. The name, which is derived from the 
Latin “ haccalanreus, meaning one crowned with 
laurel,” differs in orthography, being spelled in 
forty two distinct ways, by various branches of 
the family. The first American ancestor was 
Joseph Batcheller, of Canterbury, England, who 
embarked for New England in 1030 accompanied by 
liis wife, Elizabeth, 
one child and three 
servants, settling first 
at Salem and later at 
Wenham.Mass. Among 
his descendants are 
Daniel Webster, Justin 
S. Morrill and William 
R. Allison. It is re¬ 
corded that Mr. Web¬ 
ster, in writing to liis 
son Fletcher, said T 
believe we are all in¬ 
debted to my father’s 
mother for a large por¬ 
tion of the little sense 
which belongs to us. 

Her name was Sus- 
sanah Ratchelder. She 
w r as a descendant of 
a clergyman, and a 
woman of uncommon 
strength and under¬ 
standing. If I had had 
many boys, 1 should 
have called one of them Batehelder.” From 
this Joseph, the line of descent runs through liis 
soil John and liis wife, Sarah Goodale; their son 
David and liis wife, Sussanah Whipple; their 
son Abraham and his wife, Sarah Newton; their son 
Abner and his wife, Prudence Leland; and their 
son Moses and liis wife Polly Chase, who were Mr. 
Batcludler’s grandpaients. Abner Batcheller was 
one of the minute men of Capt. Ebeuezer Learned’s 
company, which marched from Sutton to Concord 
on tlie alarm given on April 19. 1775, and Moses 
Batcheller enlisted in the United States Navy, 
serving on the frigate Constitution; under Capt. 
Isaac Hull, and later in life he became a scythe 
manufacturer at Sutton. Moses Leland Batchel¬ 
ler continued liis father’s business, but needing 
better accomodations, removed to Grafton. The 
Batcheller scythes were famous throughout the 
United States for their durability and fine cutting 
qualities , these depended on their superior temper, 
which was produced by a method known only to 
the father and son. George Clinton Batcheller 
was educated in the Grafton high school and the 
Barre Academy, Vermont, at which he was grad¬ 
uated in 1855. Ilis tastes inclined him toward a 
mercantile career, and during the two years follow r - 
ing, he was employed by the- house of Turner, 
Wilson Sz Co., Boston. lie soon rose to be head 
of one of the chief departments, but the panic of 
1857 rendered the outlook in Boston discouraging. 
Going to New York, he established the firm of 
Nicholas and Batcheller (1892) for the manufacture 
and sale of crinolines, hoop-skirts and corsets. He 
drew from this partnership in 1805 to become a 
member of the firm of Thomson. Langdon A Co., 
and from this period dates the real beginning of a 
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corset industry of world*wide reputation. Branc h 
houses had been previously established in London. 
This was a bold step for an American house to 
take at that early day, but now a factory was 
ereeted in London to supply the foreign market. 
Subsequently, the American trade increased to 
such proportions as to demand the entire attention 
of the firm and the foreign brandies were gradual¬ 
ly discontinued. In 1876 the extensive plant at 
Bridgeport, Conn., was established for the manu¬ 
facture of the celebrated glove-fitting corsets. 
Two years later Mr. Thomson, the London partner, 
retired with a large fortune, and the style of the 
firm was changed to Langdon, Batcheller & Co. 
In 1862. upon the retirement of Mr. Langdon, Mr. 
Batchellcr became sole proprietor of the concern, 
which is now conducted under the linn name of 
George C. Batchellcr ife Co. Later, his brother 
William II Batcheller, George C. Miller and 
Edward W. Russell became associated with him 
in business. Under Mr. BatcheUcrs management, 
the business lias grown to be one of the largest in 
the United States now aggregating more than 6.000 
pairs daily. This is the largest, most complete 
and admirably equipped eorset factory in the? 
world, covering more than two acres of tloor space 
and employing one thousand hands. Besides the 
New York offices, there are branch ofiices in 
Chicago, San Francisco. Boston and Philadelphia. 
Mr. Batchellcr is also the president and largest 
owner of the Crown Perfumery Co., of London. 
New York city and Paris, and vice-president of 
the eompany which owns Galen Hall, one of the 
leading hotels of Atlantic City, N. J. In addition 
to his large business eonneetions he is interested in 
the question of municipal government reform in 
New York city, where be resides. Tie is a member 
of the New York county committee, the Manhattan. 
Republican, and Patria clubs, of New York city; 
the executive committee of the American Institute 
of Civics; the Merchants' Association of New York, 
the American Asiatic Association, a ehartcr mem¬ 
ber of the Order of Founders and Patriots of 
America and of the Sons of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, a past director of the New England Soeiety of 
New York and member of the N. Y. Chamber 
of Commerce. It was owing to his generosity that 
the Betsy Ross Flag House Association purchased 
the property in Philadelphia, known as the old 
flag house, which insures its permanent preserva¬ 
tion as the historic “birthplace of Old Glory.” 
Another of his philanthropies was the presentation 
of a magnificent library building to the College 
of William and Mary, Va , jointly with Andrew 
Carnegie. The career of Mr. Batcheller presents 
a splendid example to the rising generation of a 
self-made man. The characteristic tra : ts that, are 
the cause of his suceess are his induin'‘table per 
severance and bis love for system and careful at¬ 
tention to details. When he first, entered the 
employ of the dry goods house in Boston lie found 
it run on a once a-year inventory basis. Within a 
year be instituted a new method of keeping stock, 
which was submitted to the head of the eoiiccin 
and approved, and as a result, he was promoted 
to a more responsible position. Throughout his 
entire business career he inaugurated a thorough 
system in every department, lie lias been fre¬ 
quently heard to say that “memorandum methods 
are the true basis upon which business hinges. I 
should advise any young manor boy who seeks an 
advance in business to master the details of bis 
chosen work, and then devise for bis own benefit 
a system for doing bis daily tasks. In conjunction 
with that he should keepreeords that can be t urned 
to at any moment. On sueh a basis I do not see 


bow any worker can fail to win appreciation from 
bis employer.” Mr. Bateheller is also an active 
worker in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and is 
trustee and treasurer of St. Andrew’s church. In 
1867 he became a member of the Foreign Mission¬ 
ary Board of the United States, and is on the 
committee for South America and Mexico. This 
general committee is made up of bishops, promi¬ 
nent clergymen and laymen, and is one of the 
greatest working organizations of the denomina¬ 
tion. Membership carries with it great prestige 
and honor. In 1607 the degree of LL. 1). was con¬ 
ferred upon him by William and Mary College, 
lie was married in Boston, .Mass., Dec. 25, 1859, 
to Sarah Ada, daughter of Gilbert Cummings, a 
merchant. 

ALBRIGHT, William Brownlee, merchant, 
was born in Washington county, Pa., July 17, 

1855, son of Daniel Kime and Mary Robinson 
(Brownlee) Albright. 11 is first American ancestor 
was Andrew Albright (originally Albrecht), who 
was a gumnaker and armorer of Halberstadt, 
Germany, who, after hearing Count Zinzendoif, 
the founder of Moravianism, preach at llalle, came 
to America in 1750 with a hand of young Mero- 
vians and settled in Northampton county, Pa. He 
w'as among the first gun- 
makers in the province, 
and developed a successful 
business in his trade at 
Christian’s Spring, North¬ 
ampton county. In 1771 
he removed to Lit it z. Pa., 
and make guns during the 
revolution. lie was mar¬ 
ried in 1766 to Elizabeth 
Orth, and had a number of 
sons, some of whom died 
without issue. Two sons. 

John Ilenry and Gottfried 
Albright, were the progen¬ 
itors of most of the 
Albrights of Pennsylvania, 
and among their descend¬ 
ants was Daniel Kime /// y sis'// // 

Albright, the father of 

William B. Albright, the / 

subject of this sketch. In 1865 Daniel Tv. Albright 
removed with his family to Iowa, and there the 
son received a thorough education in the public 
sehools at Ft. Madison. lie begun his business 
career in 1875 as a clerk in a dry-goods store, and 
in the following year entered into partnership with 
Isaae R. Atlee in the same line. This business 
continued for three years, and in 1880 Mr. Albright 
removed to Cedar Rapids, la., and engaged in the 
manufacture of paints under the name of the Cedar 
Rapids Paints Co. In 1881 lie became traveling 
representative of the Rubber Paint Co. of Chicago, 
and meeting with unusual sueeess in this line, tveo 
years later he beeame identified with the Sherwin- 
Williams Co. as salesman. Mr. Albright’s con¬ 
nection with the Sherwin Williams Co. has been a 
permanent one ; he is now a director of the com¬ 
pany and manager of the New York branch, He 
is a member of t lie New York Athletic, the .Man¬ 
hattan. the L-irehmont Yaeht, the Machinery, and 
Lawyers’ clubs of New York. Mr. Albright was 
married Sept 6, 1876, to Jane A., daughter of his 
former partner, Isaae R. Atlee, of Fort Madison, 
la. They have one daughter, Mary B. Albright. 

TLFFANY, Perry, mining engineer, was born 
in Newport, R. I., Oct. 27, 1866, son of George and 
Isabella Bolton (Perry) Tiffany. II is earliest 
American ancestor was Squire Humphry Tiffany, 
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who emigrated from England in 1660, and settled 
at Swansea, Mass, where lie died in 1683. Squire 
Tiffany was a person of considerable prominence 
in England, and eame to the Massachusetts colony 
as the representative of tile Crown, bearing original 
miners from Oliver Cromwell, whieh are now to 
be found in the Boston Mu¬ 
seum. From this first 
American ancestor and his 

wife, Elizabeth-, the 

line of descent is traced 
through their son James, 

who married Bethiah-; 

through their son James, 
who married Elizabeth 
Allen; through their son 
Ebenezer, who married 
Mary Carpenter; through 
heir son Otis, who married 
Nancy Day, and through 
iheir son George, who was 
f he father of Perry Tiffany. 
Mr. Tiffany's mother was a 
member of the famous 
Perry family of Rhode 
Island, being the daughter 
of Com. Matthew C. Perry 
(q. v.) and a niece of Oliver 
Hazard Perry. The origi¬ 
nal Perry homestead in Narragansett Pier, H. I., 
is now the property of Mr. Tiffany, he being the 
seventh generation of the family from the original 
Perry ancestor. The subject of this sketeh was 
prepared for Harvard College at St. Mark’s School 
of Southborongh, Mass., but did not enter college. 
At the age of nineteen he went to Nevada and be¬ 
came interested in milling. As mining engineer 
he has surveyed and examined a number of im¬ 
portant mining properties throughout the West 
and also in South America. Mr. Tiffany was the 
first to undertake the exploration of the Marowyue 
river, the boundary line between Dutch and French 
Guiana, and. to suggest dredging the same. The 
river proved to be \ cry rich in gold. Mr. Tiffany 
is a Mason, a member of the Knickerbocker Club 
of New York and the Sons of the Revolution of 
Rhode Island. He was married first in 1893 to 
Marie, daughter of Theodore Havemayer of New 
York city (divorced), second in 1903 to Olive Well¬ 
ing, daughter of John Hoffman Thompson, of 
Newark. X. J. 

RUTTER, Robert, bookbinder, was born at 
Frederic kton, New Brunswick, Canada, Feb. 6, 
1828, son of llenry and Eleanor (Trott) Rutter, na¬ 
tives of England, who emigrated from Devonshire 
to New Brunswick about 1813. IIis father died 
shortly before his birth, and his widowed mother 
found difficulty in supporting her numerous family. 
After attending the pnblie schools for a time, he 
was apprenticed to a bookseller and bookbinder for 
a term of seven years. Meanwhile he continued 
his studies by careful reading of books that lie was 
privileged t<> borrow from bis employer. lie 
recognized the limitations of his opportunities in 
so small a place, and at the expiration of his ap¬ 
prenticeship visited the principal cities of the 
United States, and finally settled in New York city 
iu 1830. Here lie secured a position with the 
publishing firm of Harper A Bros. A few mouths 
later he accepted a position as manager of a book- 
bindery. He proved to be alert, energetic and 
resourceful, and filled the position so satisfactorily 
that at the end of three years he was given an in¬ 
terest in the concern In 18G2 Mr. Rutter pur¬ 
chased the business outright, and thus was started 
the well-know 7 u bookbinding firm of Robert Rutter 


A Son. From year to year be added useful and 
labor-saving machinery, and so became well and 
favorably known among the book publishing houses 
as one of the leading bookbinders of the country. 
In 1882 bis son, Horace L. Rutter, was admitted to 
the firm At the present day the bindery of 
Robert Rutter A Son occupies a space of 4,000 
square feet, employs about 150 people, and is 
doing a large business extending throughout 
the l nited States. As a member of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of the City of New York, 31 r. 
Rutter w r as one of the two judges to pass upon the 
merits of the book-sewing machines invented by 
Frank 11. Smyth of Hartford, Conn., iu 1888. As 
a practical hinder he pointed out the shortcomings 
of the original invention, suggesting alterations 
and improvements to Mr. Smyth, which were at 
once adopted by him. and two years later lie was 
one of the first hinders in the country to install the 
new machines and put them to a practical test. lie 
himself was the inventor in 1865 of a beveling 
machine for beveling the edges of eardboards used 
as book covers, a machine that lias been univer¬ 
sally adopted by the trade. lie has kept actively 
in touch with all the details of his ever-increasing 
business, but at the same time has been identified 
with various movements for the betterment of the 
working people, lie has been a member of the 
General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen since 
1868, serving on its library committee for fifteen 
years. During .Mayor Hewitt’s administration be 
presented tin* claim of the society before the board 
of estimate and apportionment for an appropriation 
of 85,000, which amount w T as allowed by the board 
and increased from year to year to 810,000, thus 
enabling the library of the society greatly to en¬ 
large its usefulness,'until the act was repealed by 
the state legislature. lie was one of the organiz¬ 
ers of the Bookbinders Provident Association in 
1875, a bemvolent society to aid the widows 
and orphan* of deceased 
members of the eraft. He 
was the moving spirit of 
the organization for many 
years, and served as its 
president during 1875-85. 

In 1895 Mr. Rutter w as one 
of the founders of the 
Association of Employing 
Bookbinders, and served 
as its president during 
1895-1901. lie has also 
been a member of the 
American Institute of the 
City of New r York since 
188*4, and by his interest 
has contributed to the suc¬ 
cess of its annual exhibi¬ 
tions. which for so many 
years were a notable feat¬ 
ure in the city of New York. Mr. Rutter 
w T as in 1888 president of the General Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen, and has been president 
of the American Institute since 1905. lie has also 
been member of the Reform Club, the Riverside 
Yacht Club, the New York Historical Society, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art anil the Museum of 
Natural History. In 1889 he w as one of a com¬ 
mittee of three that appeared before congress and 
secured a modification of the tariff on paper and 
other material needed in the manufacture of books, 
and during Mayor Grant’s administration he served 
on a committee of prominent citizens to urge 
before the United States Senate the selection of 
New 7 York as a site for the World s Columbian 
Exposition. Mr. Rutter was married Sept. 15, 
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1852, to Frances Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Lander of New York, and has one son, Horace L., 
who is manager of the bookbinder} 1 , and five 
daughters. 

WAIN WRIGHT, John William, physician 
and chemist, was horn in Louisville, Kv.,Aug. 15. 
1850, son of John and Lucy Ann (Scruggs) W ain 
wright. lie traces his descent from Robert Wain- 
wright of Brumfield, Suffolk co , England, of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. The family settled on 
Antigua of the British West Indies in lb-48, and in 
the vestry of St. Paul’s Church at Falmouth, that 
Island, there is a silver cup used in t lie communion 
service of St. Paul's Episcopal church, with the 
following inscription : ‘This is dedicated to our 
ever Blessed Saviour .Jesus Christ, and ye memory 
of William Wain wright of Antigua, Esq., (). B., 
July ye 8th, 1699.” For several generations the 
Wainwrights were sea captains and merchants en¬ 
gaged in trading between Bermuda, London, 
Maryland and Virginia. The first of the family to 
settle in America was John Wainwright. Jr., who, 
during the Revolutionary war, was owner of the 
sloop Ranger, and having received letters of marque 
and reprisal from the Maryland council, served as 
a privateer, during that war. The line of de¬ 
scent is traced through his son Isaac, w ho mar¬ 
ried Matilda Williams; their son John, who 
married Jauc Porter, and their son John, who mar¬ 
ried Lucy Ann Scruggs, who was the lather of 
the subject of this sketch. The father of Dr. 
Wainwright, (1820-1002) served in both the Mexi¬ 
can and civil war. In the records of this family 
the remarkable and unparalleled fact is disclosed 
that Dr. Wainwright descends for ten generations 
of single sons in an unbroken chain, and his son is 
also an only' son. I)r. Wainw’right’s ancestry is 
also traced back through the Kllistons, Sneeds, 
Scruggses, Reeves, Scarboroughs, all of whom 
were among the very earliest settlers in Virginia. 
John West coming to the then new' world as a 
member of the Virginia Company in 1023 ; and 
further back through the Lyttons, Carlctons, 
Littletons, de .Mow brays and on in a straight line 
in England extending to Cedric the Saxon, A. D. 
495; and in the French line to Pharamond, king of 
the Franks, A. D. 450. llis early education was 
obtained at Ilanover, lud. After leaving school lie 
engaged in the drug business in Madison, Ind., and 
Cincinnati, O. lie was apothecary at the Cincin¬ 
nati city workhouse two years, the lastof which he 
was practically the resident physician, and then at¬ 
tended lectures at the Miami Medical College and 
Clinical Instruction at the City Hospital, being 
graduated at the former in 1875. After practicing 
in Cincinnati for several years, he moved to Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 11c returned to the drug business fora 
time and subsequently was superintendent of the 
Chicago Hansom Cab Co., in association with A. 
B, Pullman; purchasing agent, paymaster and 
general superintendent of construction and equip¬ 
ment of the Harrison Street Car Line; assistant 
superintendent and purchasing agent of the West 
Division Street Railway Co.; deputy county clerk 
of Cook co., 111., and chief deputy recorder of the 
same county. Political differences caused him to 
resign this last positiou after some three years, and 
in 1899 lie removed to New' York and identified 
himself with a proiument chemical house, be¬ 
coming vice president of the company. l)r. Wain- 
W'right has been a contributor to medical and sci¬ 
entific journals for many years, and has gained an 
extensive reputation as an authority on the sub¬ 
jects of medicine and chemistry. He has been 
editor of the “ Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette” 
since 1906. He is the author of a work on “ Urinary 



Analysis and Diagnosis” (1900, second edition 
1905); "A Syllabus of new Remedies and Thera¬ 
peutic Measures" (1901, second edition 1905); “A 
Manual on Acute Poisoning and First Aid to the 
Injured” (1905); " iSlmkspcre's Medical and Sur¬ 
gical Knowledge ” (1907); “The Development of 
Chemical Synthesis,” an essay published in the 
“American Druggist ” in 1900, and many other 
monographs in various scientific and technical 
journals, lie is a member of the American Medical 
Association, New York state and county medical 
societies, American Chemical Society, American 
Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, 

N e w Y or k A cad e my o f 
Science, the American 
Medical Editors’ Asso¬ 
ciation, the National 
Geographic Society 
and all existing Masonic 
bodies, and a member 
of the Convention l'or 
Revision United States 
Pharmacopeia (1900- 
10). lie is also a mem¬ 
ber of tin? Sons of the 
Revolution and the Vir¬ 
ginians. llis publica¬ 
tions arc regarded as 
authoritative on the 
subjects upon which 
they treat. lie has 
kept in line* w ith the 
advance of scientific 
progress, and is re¬ 
garded as n leading 
authority on the action 
of drugs in the animal economy. His studies 
on the medical knowledge of Shakspereand various 
essays on Shaksperc’s works, although taken up 
as a pastime, are regarded as most valuable con¬ 
tributions to Slmkspcrian literature, and place 
him among the most notable of Sluikspciian 
scholars in the medical profession in America. I)r. 
Wainw right was married at Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Jan. 22, 1SS0, to Eloisc Bacon, daughter of James 
Raymond and Abbie Louis (Raymond) Tallmadge. 
She died in 1894, leaving one child, Richard 
Ii row'er Wai nw ri gh t. 

HILLER, Jediah Prendegast, was born in 
Jamestown, Chautauqua County, N. V., March 15, 
1826, son of Richard and Hannah (Garfield) Hil¬ 
ler. llis first American ancestor was Benjamin 
Hiller, wdio with his wife, Priscilla Irish, settled 
at Dartmouth, R. I. From them the line of descent 
is traced through their son, Nathan, w ho married 
Abaigail Wing ; and their son, Jonathan, who 
married Johanna Briggs, and was Air. Hiller’s 
grandfather. The subjeet of this sketch was 
reared a farmer, but in addition to fanning lie also 
devoted his attention to mercantile pursuits, and 
for some years conducted a successful lumber bus¬ 
iness. About 1880 he removed to Roslyn, L I., 
where for some time he w'as associated with Wil¬ 
liam Willets in bringing in and selling cattle to 
the farmers. In 1885 he removed to a farm at Old 
West bury which became his residence for the re* 
mainder of his life. Mr. lliller was esteemed by 
all as a thoroughly conscientious and honorable 
man, and one who was in all his days a helpful 
and sympathetic neighbor and friend, llismtluence 
was abiding, and his aid and counsel were freely 
afforded in support of all public interests and in 
behalf of tlie people among whom so many of his 
years were honorably spent. llis religious 
sympathies were with the Friends, of which sect 
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his ancestors had been adherents through many 
generations, llis political atliliations were with 
the Democratic party. Mr. Hiller was married 
Oct. 10, 18*4, to Elizabeth R., daughter of Joseph 
Post, and died at his home on Long Island, June 
28. 1899. 

KAISER, Charles Alexander, author, com¬ 
poser ami singer, was born in Baltimore, 31(1., 
Oct. 22, 1807. son of Charles and Christine (Cnvor 
zagt) Kaiser, llis father (1824—88) was a native of 
Germany who came to America in 1849 for polit¬ 
ical reasons ; became a resident of Baltimore 
pioneer in the develop- 
The son was educated 
in his native city, 
lie inherited a de¬ 
cided talent for niusie 
from his father, and at 
an early age began his 
career by singing in the 
choir of the elm relies of 
Baltimore. llis fame 
soon spread beyond the 
eonfines of the city, and 
lie secured engagements 
in Norfolk, Petersburg 
and Richmond, Ya., and 
Washington, D. C. llis 
phenomenal success at a 
concert of the Baltimore 
Oratorio Society in 
“Elijah” prompted his 
determination to develop 
his talent and his voice, 
and before attaining his 
majority lie went abroad 
1 Ie attended Prof. Julius 
Stockhausen’s School for Singing in Frankfort-on- 
the Main, and was graduated in 1889. llis profes¬ 
sional debut in Germany was very promising, and 
led to an engagement with the London Symphony 
Society, for which lie sang three times in one season 
under t he dircctiou of George Ilenschcl. This great 
master of singing took a special interest in Mr. 
Kaiser, and for a year the latter was his pupil. 
After appearing in Holland and Belgium with 
great success, lie was called back to Iiis home in 
1890. and appeared with the Baltimore Oratorio 
Society in Bruch’s “ Lay of the Bell ” Taking up 
liis permanent residence in New York city. Mr. 
Kaiser was at once engaged as solo tenor at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, a position lie has held for fifteen 
years. As a concert singer he lias appeared under 
all the great conductors in America, su< Ii as Anton 
Scidl, Walter Damrosch, Heinrich Zoelmer. Frank 
Yan dcr Stricken, George W. Chadwick and B. J. 
Lang. In 1899 he became director of the New 
York Conservatory of Music. A year later he 
organized the School of Musical Art under the 
patronage of the Society of Music Lovers in Now 
York, and under his personal direction the school 
has grown and prospered to a remarkable degree. 
Mr. Kaiser is the composer of an oratorio, 
“ Calvary for seven voiced chorus, large orchestra 
and soloists, of which congregational hymns and 
pictures are a feature : a Mass for male voices, 
ol'teu produced at St Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York; a spectacular comic opera, “A Norman 
Conquest,” in which the actual play is performed 
by actors and the musical parts are almost exclu¬ 
sively for an acting chorus and large orchestra, and 
a large number of vocal and instrumental compo¬ 
sitions. lie is the creator of a new form of vocal 
chamber music for four solo voices, introducing 
symphonic development of the themes in the music 
in cycle form with a text that is connected as a 


and was prominent as a 
ment of German music. 



to further develop his art. 


story. He is also the author of the following 
dramas: “ Amor and Psyche, " (1902); “The Fool 
King,” (1903); “Nauliagia, (1904), and a novel 
“ Lamia," (1907). Mr. Kaiser’s voice is described 
as a lyric tenor, absolutely under control; it is 
brilliant and resonant throughout a phenomenally 
high range, with a warm sympathetic quality, 
which entitles him to a prominent place among 
America’s leading musicians. For one season (18117) 
he was active as tenor at the Opera House in Bres¬ 
lau. Germany, singing iu “ Meistersingcr ” “ Lohen¬ 
grin”, “Almaviva”, etc. A thorough master of 
vocal technique, Mr. Kaiser is also unsurpassed as 
a teacher of singing. Being a student of physiol¬ 
ogy, lie is an authority on the throat and acoustics; 
being a thorough musician and pianist with ac¬ 
knowledged acsthetieal taste, he is endowed with 
temperament and dramatic power. He has made 
it liis life work to keep and foster American singers, 
composers and American art ; and as president of 
the American Musical Art Co., he has been very 
active in the work of this organization, whieli is to 
create societies in the smaller cities of our country, 
to support subscription opera performances by 
American singers iu the vernacular in the most 
artistic manner and entirely removed from specu¬ 
lation. He was married Dec. 6, 1905, to JennieM., 
daughter of Lawrence Neal, of Brookville, Pa. 


'VV\ v- 


ELY, Horace Selden, real estate broker, was 
born at Franklinville, Cattaraugus couuty, N. Y., 
Feb. 18, 1832, son of Seth and Laura (Mead) Ely, 
descendants of old and weil-known families of the 
state of Connecticut. lie was educated in the 
local academy and in private schools at Euclid, a 
suburb of Cleveland, O., and removing to New 
York city in 1854, began his business career in the 
employ of his uncle, Abner L. Ely, who was 
engaged in the real estate business. [Meanwhile 
he continued his studies by 
attending night schools, lie 
soon acquired a mastery of al 
the details of the business. 

Upon the death of his uncle, 
in 1871, lie became head of 
the linn. He devoted all liis 
energies and abilities to the 
interests of his clients, and 
gradually established an in- 
tluence and prominence in liis 
own line second to none, lie 
maintained to an unusual de¬ 
gree the confidence of liis 
clients and the public, which 
was shown in many ways, 
lie was appointed executor of 
numerous important estates, 
was frequently called upon to 
act as commissioner in apprais¬ 
ing property, and was also 
the agent for some of the largest office buildings in 
New York city. lie was one of the founders of 
the North British and [Mercantile Insurance Co., 
and served as its director until his death. lie was 
also a prominent member of the chamber of com¬ 
merce of New York and president of the Real 
Estate Exchange. He was a trustee of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, and a member of the 
Union League, City, Republican, and Lawyer’s 
clubs. Mr. Ely was married Sept. 16, 1875, to 
Fanny Rogers, daughter of Matthew Griswold, 
and granddaughter of Gov. Roger Griswold (q. v.). 
The Griswold family is related by marriage to the 
famous Wolcott family of Connecticut, and Mrs. 
Ely is thus descended from no less than five gov¬ 
ernors of the state of Connecticut. They had two 
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sons, Horace Griswold and Matthew Griswold 
Ely, and two daughters, Fanny Griswold and 
Marian Griswold Ely. Mr. Ely died at his home 
in New York eity, April 27, 1004. 

WARDWELL, William Thomas, merchant, 
was born at Bristol, R. I., Feb. 1, 1827, son of 
William Taylor and Mary (llawes) AYardwell. 
His first American ancestor was William Ward- 
well, who with his brother Thomas emigrated 
from England about 1033, and settled at Boston, 
Mass. The line of deseent is traced through 
William's son Uzal, w ho married Sarah Lindsay ; 
through their son Joseph, who married Martha 
Gideon ; through their son John, who married 
Phoebe llowland ; through their son Allen, who 
married Abigail Smith ; and through their son 
William, who was Mr. Ward well's father. The 
latter was a skillful mechanic and an industrious 
farmer, a man of superior intelligence, unusual 
energy and pure character. When the son was 
nine years old his father removed to Niles, Mich., 
and here he received what education the neigh¬ 
boring schools afforded. At the age of thirteen 
he became clerk in the office of his nnele, Samuel 
AY. Hawes, who was engaged in the oil business 
in Buffalo, N. Y. lie speedily developed sur¬ 
prising business ability”, and upon attaining bis 
majority acquired sneh an insight into the trade 
anti a command of its facilities that he embarked 
in it on bis own aceount. The discovery of pe¬ 
troleum in Pennsylvania not longafterwards revo¬ 
lutionized the business, and Mr. Ward well, who 
was one of the first to appreciate the extent and 
value of that discovery, erected a large refinery at 
Buffalo, and was soon oeenpied in the manufac¬ 
ture of the new product. In 1864 he removed to 
New York and erected a refinery at Hunter’s 
Point, with the intention of supplying the export 
trade. This was said to be the pioneer oil still on 
Long Island. He continued to increase the capacity 
of his factory from time to time as his business grew 
until in 1875 it was purchased by the Standard 
Oil Co. At the time of this purchase Mr. AYard- 
wcll took charge of the important refining inter¬ 
ests of the Standard Oil Co. and about 1889 was 
made treasurer of the Company, a position he held 
until 1899, when he retired from active business 
life. Mr. AYardwell has always taken a warm in¬ 
terest in the temperance question, and in 1884 
became a member of the Prohibition party, serv¬ 
ing as secretary of the National Prohibition com¬ 
mittee for eight years when he resigned. lie 
threw himself into the work of the temperance 
movement with vigor, becoming one of its most 
earnest and enthusiastic advoeates, and ranking in 
prominence with Clinton B. Fisk, Gov. John B. 
St. John and others of national fame. In the 
summer of 1880 the Prohibition party of New 
York nominated Mr. AYardwell for mayor of that 
eity, a selection that was regarded on all sides as 
one of the best that could be made, and in 1900 
he was nominated for governor of the state. He 
has served as chairman of the New York County 
Prohibition Committee for about twelve years. 
Mr. AYardwell is interested in a number of chari¬ 
table and philanthropic institutions, notably the 
New York Red Cross Hospital, opened in 1907, of 
whieh he is president and for the site of which he 
contributed the land on Central Park AA r est, and the 
Jerry McAuley Mission, of whieh he has been a 
trustee for many years. This, in connection with 
other eharitable institutions, makes him still an 
active and busy man. He is also a trustee of the 
Greenwich Savings Bank and the Colonial Trust 
Co. AYith all the strength of character, vigor of 
physique, earnestness of countenance and stern¬ 


ness of purpose in all the relations of life, Mr. 
AYardwell combines social qualities whieh make 
him a most engagingand valued companion. His 
speech and manners are urbane and polished, and 
indicate a life long association with persons of 
cultivation and refinement. lie was twice mar¬ 
ried ; first, iu 4852, to Miss Eliza AY. Lauteiman, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., by whom he had eight 
children. His first wife died in 1887, and he 
was married in 1889, to Martha AYallaee, daughter 
of Dr. Samuel Wallace Bull, surgeon of the 
United States navy, lie had two sons, Dr. AYil- 
liam Ward well deceased, and Allen AYardwell, 
and one daughter Clara, now Mrs. Frank II. Jones 
of Montclair, N. J. 

SAFONOFF, Wassily Ilyitch, musician, was 
born at Istehory, a Cossack village in the Caucasus, 
Russia, Feb. 7, 1852, son of Ilya Iwanowiteh and 
Anna (Frolowa) Safonoff. His father (1824-96) 
was a general in the 
Russian army, and 
chief of the 2nd Cos¬ 
sack Division of the 
Caucasus, lie received 
his education at the 
first St. Petersburg 
Gymnasium, and later 
at the Imperial Alex¬ 
ander Lyceum, where 
the poet Pushkin was 
educated. lie was 
graduated LL B. at 
the latter in 1872. 

Deciding upon a mu¬ 
sical career he devoted 
himself to the study of 
the art under the guid¬ 
ance of eminent mas¬ 
ters, notably Theodore 
Lesehctitzky in piano 
playing and Nicolaus 
Zaremba in the theory 
of musie. In 1879 be¬ 
came a student in the 
Imperial Conservatory 
of St. Petersburg, 
where he received instruction in the various 
branches of music, particularly piano and theory, 
graduating in 1880, after having been awarded* a 
gold medal. In 1881 he became instructor in piano 
at the St. Petersburg conservator}^, remaining there 
until 1885, w T hen lie W'as appointed professor at the 
Moscow conservatory, in charge of the superior 
piano class. In 1889 he was made director of that 
institution, and occupied that post until 1905. 
The new' building of this conservatory w as planned 
entirely by him and constructed according to his 
ideas. It contains thirty-four class rooms, a large 
concert hall seatiug 2500 people, a smaller one 
seating 500, halls for the recreation of the students, 
and apartments for the administration personnel. 
In 1890 he also became the eonduetor of the con¬ 
certs of the Imperial Society of Music, Moseow', 
and continued iu that capacity until 1905. In 1904 
he w r as asked b}' the Philharmonic Society of New 
York to conduct one pair of concerts during 
that season, a similar invitation being extended 
to five other famous conductors of different nation¬ 
alities. Prof. Safonoff‘s first appearance was a 
distinct sueeess, and his performance made a 
deep impression upon the New York public. The 
invitation as guest conductor was repeated by the 
Philharmonic Soeiety for the tw T o following season^, 
and he was chosen at the end of the third season its 
permanent eouduetor. He was engaged at a salary 
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said to be the largest ever paid to an orchestral con¬ 
ductor in the United States Returning to America 
in 1906, he took charge of the historic organi¬ 
zation as the successor of a long line of famous 
musicians, aud his work since that time has not 
only justified his reception but has steadily raised 
him in the favor of public aud press, who recog¬ 
nize in him an artist of the highest authority, 
llis conceits have been distinguished by the eclec¬ 
ticism of their programs, giving recognition to 
the claims of both tile classic and modern schools 
of all nationalities, and his vigorous and highly 
colored interpretations give a new interest to works 
often deemed antiquated or lacking iu the qualities 
appealing to a modern public. The magnetism of 
his personality is an inspiration to his musicians 
aud a coustant delight to his hearers. Upon his 
arrival iu America Prof. Safonoff was eugaged as 
director of the National Conservatory of Music of 
America, New York, one of the oldest institutions 
of its kind in America. In conjunction with Mr. 
Max Nickell of New York, he is the iuveutor of a 
new orchestral instrument iu the nature of a bell 
play, to be known as pianocampa. lie is the 
author of some pedagogical works, and a number 
of orchestrations. Prof. Safouotf is au honorary 
member of tlie Imperial Russian Society of Music, 
and many other institutions. Prof. Safouoff’s 
reputation as a conductor is international, his 
career being notable for appearances in the chief 
cities of Europe, including London, Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, Rome, Prague. Amsterdam, Copenhagen, 
as well as all the important cities of Russia lie 
was titled excellency by the emperor of Russia, and 
was made a knight of the Star of St Stanislaus 
on the occasion of the inauguration of the uew 
building of the Moscow conservatory, Apr. 7, 
1901. He was married in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
Oct. 14, 1872. to Warwara, daughter of Iwan 
Alexcwiteh Wysclmegradski, the late minister of 
finance of Russia. They have eight children; 
Elijah. Sergius, Iwan, Anna. Barbara, Mary, Olga, 
and Helena. 

PEARSON, Charles Peter, merchant, was 
horn at Iloja, Sweden, June 25, 1857, son of Pehr 
Christianson and Johamiah Johnson. His father 
was a farmer, and after the manner of the people 
of his locality the son's name, 
derived from the father’s 
Christian name, became 
Pelusson, afterwards angli¬ 
cised to Pearson lie be¬ 
came early in life a lover of 
nature and an apt student, 
as well. Until he was four¬ 
teen years of age. he at¬ 
tended school in his native 
town. He then took up 
the trade of tailoring in 
Sweden, afterwards locat¬ 
ing in Copenhagen, and in 
1870 coming to America. 
His first employment was in 
Brooklyn, where for three 
years he attended night 
school. Subsequently lie 
took a course in a business 
college. Mr. Pearson was 
naturalized, August 19. 1881, iu Brooklyn. The 
name was spelled Pearson in the naturalization 
document and so remains. In 1885. be formed a 
partnership with Louis M. Holton, of New York 
City, under the firm name of Holton & Pearson. 
This partnership continued until 1891, when Mr. 
Pearsou bought out Mr. Holton’s interest, con¬ 


tinuing the business at the old location until 
1898, when he removed to 414 Fifth avenue, 
and six years later to his present location. 234 FiLh 
avenue. Mr. Pearsou is au ideal, foreign born 
American citizen. Attracted by the principles of 
free government, he emigrated to the United States, 
because he was iu love with the genius of Ameri¬ 
can Democracy aud because the American fiag 
meant more to him thau any' other. His career as 
au American citizeu has been marked by intense 
patriotism and steady loyalty to the great founda¬ 
tion ideals and principles of our natioual institu¬ 
tions By paiustakiug aud laborious work, he has 
reached the top rouud of proficiency, and as a re¬ 
sult, his reputation for fine work has spread, not 
only throughout the United States, but London, 
Paris, aud the larger cities of the Old World. 
Personally, Mr. Pearson is a whole-souled, high- 
minded, affable geutleman, progressive in his ideas, 
ambitious iu bis spirit, and a representative aud 
exemplary citizen. His home is the center of 
domestic happiness and unaffected hospitality. 
Simple in manner, straightforward in business, 
faithful as a friend, it is little wonder he has 
gathered about him a circle of friends who hold 
him in the highest esteem. He was married Oct. 
1, 1884, to Sarah Augusta Mitchell He died at 
his home in New Rochelle. N. Y , Oct. 20, 1908. 

MEYN, (Franz Theodore Thedel) Heinrich, 
singer, was born at Altona, Germany, July 2, 1802, 
son of "Wilhelm C. H. and Augusta Victoria (Bern- 
hard) Mevn llis father (1825 84) was a well- 
known lawyer, a man of artistic tastes aud the 
possessor of a fiue tenor voice. In listening to him 
young Meyn had his earliest musical inspiration. 
He was educated at the Gymnasium and Realsehule 
of his native towu, and upon his graduation entered 
the employ of an old mercantile firm Not finding 
business suited to his taste, however,he abandoned 
this occupation at the end of three years During 
this time he was a pupil of Paul Ehrko, a famous 
bass-baritone of Leipzig, then singing at the Ham¬ 
burg Opera House After serving one year in the 
German army, during which he attained the rauk 
of lieutenant of reserve, he became a student in the 
Royal High School for Music, Berlin, in 1885. In 
1887 he went to Frankfort -on-the-Maiu to study 
under Julius Stockhausen, one of the most cel¬ 
ebrated vocal teachers of his age. Here he had 
opportunity to be heard bv famous musicians, 
notably Mine Clara Schumann Through the 
social position of his parents Mr Meyn was able to 
meet prominent and influential people, among them 
being the master of ceremonies to the Grand Duch¬ 
ess of Schwerin, who procured for him a hearing 
before the Grand Duchess This, his first appear¬ 
ance. was made in the conrt theatre at Schwerin, a 
in Lortzing’s opera, “ Das Naelitlager in Granada.” 
The occasion, an uuusual houor for so young a 
singer, paved the way for a successful future. 
During the year which followed he filled many en¬ 
gagements with important oratorio societies iu Ger¬ 
many aud sang under the baton of Ilans von Billow, 
Refusing a tlattering offer from Felix Mottletosing 
at Carlsruhe he came to America instead, arriving 
in October, 1890, aud settling in Boston, Mass. 
During 1892-94 he taught singing in the New 
England Conservatory of Music. He also sang 
eight times with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
under the leadership of Arthur Nikisch, soon es¬ 
tablishing a reputation as an earnest and reliable 
artist. Removing to New York city iu 1894, Mr. 
Meyn devoted himself to private teaching and reci¬ 
tals. He made several extended conceit tours of 
the United States, meeting everywhere with genuine 
and increasing success, aud establishing a patronage 
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ainonur musicloversof thehighest, class, willi whom 
lus recitals have become a favorite source of artistic 
enjoyment. Spending a considerable part of his 
time in Europe helms given very successful recitals 
in the large centers, notably London, Berlin, and 
Rome, where he sang at a number of the old palaces. 

and on one occasion was. to¬ 
gether with his wife, received 
in private audience by Pope 
Pius X. lie lias also sung 
before members ot the royalty 
as well as at the White House 
in Washington \Ir Meyn 
possesses a baritone voice of 
great beauty, even and reson¬ 
ant throughout its wide emu 
pass, and his .singing is char¬ 
acterized by a fine intelligence 
and skill in phrasing and dic¬ 
tion, as well as great warmth 
of utterance and dramatic 
potency. The wide range <>f 
Iiis repertoire, which includes 
seventy oratorios, twelve 
operas and upwards of five 
hundred songs, serves to show 
his great versatility, and his 
interpretation bespeaks a sympathy with a wide 
variety of style and a power of imparting the es¬ 
sential diameter of the songs he presents. Being 
an excellent linguist Mr. Meyn is able to sing 
equally well in German, French, Italian and Eng¬ 
lish and with due comprehension of the idiomatic 
expressions of these languages, always preserving 
a clear pronunciation of texts, which is one of the 
chief merits of his art. Iiis recital programs, while 
paving due attention to the claims of the classic 
and romantic composers, indicate his progressive 
spirit by the preponderance of modern compositions 
and the inclusion of new or unfamiliar works, partic¬ 
ularly those of American composers, many of 
which he lias introduced in Europe. Iiis able mu¬ 
sicianship and reliability is illustrated by the fact 
that on one occasion he took the part of the High 
Priest in Saint-Saen’s ‘‘Samsonand Delilah ” being 
given by the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
Boston, at three hours’ notice and without orchestral 
rehearsal, the conductor being Sig. Maneinelli. 
Another time with but four hours’ preparation, he 
sang the bass parts both of Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion ’’and Handel's “ Messiah.” Mr. Meyn is of a 
painstaking, studious nature ; constantly adding to 
his repertoire, he may be counted upon to sing 
the newest compositions as soon as they are pro¬ 
duced in public. Mr. Meyn is a director of the 
Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat hospital ; a direc¬ 
tor of the ( hiteora club and a member of the Players’ 
club, New York, lie was married in New York 
city, Nov. 7, 1900, to Mary, daughter of John T. 
Aguew, a member of an old and distinguished New 
York family. Mrs. Meyn is a talented amateur 
artist and musician. In their New' York home, Mr. 
and .Mrs. Meyn enjoy an extensive collection of art 
treasures gathered during their travels, wdiilc their 
summers are spent iu their beautiful country place 
in the Catskills called “ the Orchard.” 

CAMPANARI, Giuseppe, musician, was born 
in Rovigo, Province of Venice, Italy, Nov. 17, 
1859, son of Antonio Campanari, who was also a 
talented pianist. lie began his musical educa¬ 
tion at the early age of seven years under his father’s 
tutelage, but three years later the latter met with 
financial embarrassment, and young Campanari 
was thrown upon hisowuresources, with the other 
members of his family. Having determined upon 


a musical career he entered the conservatory of 
music in Milau. where he studied the violoncello, 
ami so expert did he become on this instrument in 
a short time that he was invited to play before the 
reigning king and queen of Italy, Alter graduat¬ 
ing at this college in 1878 lie made a tour through¬ 
out Europe with his brother Leandro, giving con¬ 
certs in all the leading cities, and appearing in 
chamber musie concerts with such celebrities as 
Saint isaens, Wilhelmi This tour was followed 
b}' the position ol solo cellist in the grand orches¬ 
tra of La Sea la in Milan Although he had met 
with remarkable success as a violoncello player, 
and had also become a brilliant performer on the 
piano, his inclination was more towards the art 
of singing lie had developed a remarkable bari¬ 
tone voice, and in 1879 lie made his debut on the 
operatic stage at the Dal Venue, Milan. Italy, in 
Verdi s “ Masked Ball.” lie met witli instantaneous 
success, and for the next two years he sang in all 
the principal theatres of Italy and Spain. Unfor¬ 
tunately a very promising career was cut short by 
his temporarily losing his voice from overwork, 
and lie was compelled to again take up the ’cello. 
In 18S,j he received an oiler from the Boston Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, which lie accepted, and has ever 
since made the United States his home. Mean- 
while he worked diligently to recover his voiee, 
and in 1893 Niekish, the conductor, gave him an 
opportunity to sing at one of his concerts. After 
that Campanari gave up his connection with the 
orchestra and sang " Faust” with the Emma Yucli 
Opera Company, which was the beginning of a 
long and successful career on the concert and opera 
stage. Subsequently lie bad engagements with 
Walter Damrosch for a series of concerts in New 
York; with the Gustave Iliurirhs Opera Company 
in Philadelphia, when lie created the part of Tonio 
in “ II Pagliacei ” in America ; 
with the Maurice Gran Opera 
Company in New York, and 
with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company under Ilcinricli Con¬ 
ned. lie has an extensive 
repertoire of tw'enty-five 
French . and Italian operas, 
lie has appeared in special 
roles in most of the royal 
opera houses in Europe, and 
has made concert tours 
throughout the United States 
at lhc head of his own com 
pany. as w'cll as a eo star with 
Nordica, Melba, Calve, ete. 

Signor Campanari has the ad 
miration of a large musical 
public, and all who have the 
good fortune to know him J . /cUv'VA^/O 
admire him for his genial and 'I / 

happy disposition, his kind 
heart and extremely modest demeanor. lie was 
married Dee. 15, 1S8-, at Milan. Italy, to Edvigc 
Zitfer, a former pupil of Marches!, and the 
daughter of a wealthy grain merchant of Trieste. 
They have three children, Gina, Christopher and 
Marina. 

MARTIN, Myra Belle, teacher and financier, 
was born at Grafton, N. II., Get. 0,18G1. daughter 
of Isaac Bullock and Almira Helen Mar (Haskins) 
Martin. Ilcr mother was a descendant of William 
Haskins or Iloskins, who emigrated from England, 
and w r as a freeman at Scituate, Mass., as early as 
1034, and w r as one of the thirty who bought Bristol 
county, Mass. , from the Indians. Several of his 
descendants fought in the revolutionary war. Miss 
Martin was educated at Cambridge, Mass., and 
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Southbridge, Mass., and prepared to enter the 
sophomore class at AVellesley College. In 1881 she 
began teaching, and subsequently prepared many 
students for Smith, Yassar, Wellesley, Harvard, 
Yale, the Sheffield Scientific School and the Massa- 
Teehuology. She taught one 
year at Oil City, Pa., six years 
at ‘NYillimantic, Conn., and 
one year at Winchester, Mass. 
She was the first woman 
elected president of the East¬ 
ern Connecticut Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation. In 18811 she ac¬ 
cepted the superiutendcucy 
of the art department of the 
Prang Educational C'o. of 
Boston, Chicago, and New 
York, in the last of which 
cities she resides, but four 
years later she resigned this 
office to become secretary of 
such important corporations 
as the Greene Consolidated 
Copper Co., the 8an Luis 
Mining Co., and the George 
A. Treadwell Mining Co She 
is also secretary and treasurer 
of the Copetc Consolidated 
Copper Co., the Fahnestock 
Electric Co., and several other kindred or simi¬ 
lar corporations. Her work in connection with 
these corporations brought her into business rela¬ 
tions with eminent financiers, whose implicit con¬ 
fidence she has retained. lu 1902 she registered as 
a law student at New York, with the view of 
entering the profession among whose prominent 
members she lias a wide acquaintance. Miss Mar¬ 
tin is a prominent member of the American Eth¬ 
nological Society, the American Anthropological 
Society, the American Scenic and Historic Preser¬ 
vation Society, the National Institute of (’ivies, 
the National Society of Craftsmen, the National 
Al ts Club, the Nineteenth Century Club, the Draw¬ 
ing Boom Club ; the Shakespeare Club, and the 
Dickens Fellowship. She is a member of the 
New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American lie volution, of which she was for seven 
years the corresponding secretary; treasurer of the 
Guild for Crippled Children of the Poor of New 
York City, member of the Library Committee of 
the New York School of Applied Design for 
Women; and a founder of the Patria Club of New 
York. 

CHRISTIAN, Eugene, food scientist and 
author, was born near McMinnville, Tenn., May 
30, 1859, son of ‘William Thornton and Harriet 
(Freeman) Christian. His early education was 
obtained in the district schools. He left home at 
the age of fifteen and worked on a farm for three 
years ; then went west to Alma, Ark, where he 
accepted a position as clerk in a general store. A 
year later he hceame a travelling salesman for a 
St. Louis wholesale grocery concern, and subse¬ 
quently for the Lynchburg Tobacco Co., of 
Lynchburg, Ya , becoming a partner in the latter 
company within a year In 1885 lie sold out his 
interests with this concern and was appointed gen¬ 
eral Western salesman for El Modclo Cigar Manu¬ 
facturing Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., with resident 
headquarters in Kansas City, Mo. In 1886 he was 
made manager of tlie tobacco and sundries depart¬ 
ment of Meyer Brothers Drug Co., of Kansas City. 
Mr. Christian made a comfortable fortune out of 
several real estate transactions, in Ivanasa City, only 
to lose everything in the collapse which followed 
two years later. In 1892 he removed to Nashville 


Tenn., to accept a position as general salesman and 
manager of the south for a large Pennsylvania man¬ 
ufacturing concern. He was known to be the most 
successful salesman in the south. Tie removed to 
Atlanta. Ga., in 1894, and was made president of a 
branch house established there by his firm. Owing 
to the withdrawal from his firm of one of the part¬ 
ners who had charge of the northern business, lie 
was given control of the northern and eastern terri¬ 
tory in 1897, with headquarters in Chicago and 
New York city, lie accordingly took up his resi¬ 
dence in Binghamton, N. Y., where he also became 
interested in a large cigar industry which was 
started to develop a cigar rolling machine. Sub¬ 
sequently. this machine was taken over by a manu¬ 
facturing firm in New r York city. His success in 
business, however, was secured at the cost of his 
health, which gave way completely during the 
winter of 1897. Having exhausted every source 
of medical authority, he became convinced*that the 
medical profession had no remedies that would 
reach his ease, so he took up the study of food 
chemistry and physiology, lieremovedto Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y., in 1898. and became one of the pro¬ 
prietors of a hotel in New r York city which was 
operated on health food lines, but the venture 
proved disastrous financially, and he lost his entire 
fortune. His scientific studies and investigations 
in food chemistry, resulted in a theory of curing 
disease by the use of uncooked foods, the efficacy 
of which wras splendidly demonstrated by liis own 
fnlly restored health. In 1904 he wrote a lxok 
“ Uncooked Foods and IIow r to use them,” which 
sprang into immediate popularity. Thousands of 
people wrote to Mr Christian describing their ills 
and appealing to him for some scientific foi d pre¬ 
scription that would cure them. This opened a 
new field for the development of his natural gifts. 
As the sales of his book increased, tlie demands 
upon his time became greater and greater. A 
nominal charge was made for his advice and his 
professional business became prosperous. A small 
factory was started in New York to prepare such 
foods as it became uecessary to prescribe to those 
under his dietetic care. This enterprise soon out¬ 
grew liis private capital and became a stock com¬ 
pany in 1906, capitalized at $100,000, as Christian’s 
Natural Food Co., wfitli Mr. 

Christian as president. In 
1907. the capital stock w T as 
iucrcased to $1,000,000. At 
the beginning of his profes¬ 
sional work in 1907, Mr. 

Christian was arrested by the 
New York County Medical 
Society for the alleged viola¬ 
tion of a law known as the 
medical practice act. This 
case pended in the courts for 
over two years and became 
celebrated for the reason that 
it w r as the first real conflict 
that had ever taken place be¬ 
tween the scientist and the 

medical profession invol- .. _ 

ving the right of the scicn- 
tist. or food chemist to pre- G 

scribe for the afflicted. The ease went to the 
supreme court, and after a long and expensive 
fight, was finally decided in Mr. Christian’s favor. 
Recognizing the necessity for more general in¬ 
formation along lines of scientific feeding, Mr. 
Christian established a school of applied food chem¬ 
istry, in which the principles of feeding lhe body 
aceoiding to age, ternperatlire of environment and 
work so as to remove the causes of stomach dis- 
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orders, find so as to reduce the obese and increase 
the weight of the emaciated. In this branch of 
work Mr. Christian lias been eminently successful, 
and lias the credit of establishing or making prac- 
tieal a new branch of science. During his contest, 
with the medical profession which lasted from 1905 
to 1907, he wrote ‘ The Crime of .Medical Legis¬ 
lation.” Mr. Christian was married April30. 1889, 
to Mollie, daughter of Norman Griswold, of Mc¬ 
Minnville, Tenn., and has two daughters, Lnrita 
and Eugenia Christian. 

SHUFELDT, Robert Wilson, scientist and 
author, was boru in New York city, Dec. 1, 1850. 
son of Robert Wilson and Sarah 11. (Abercrombie) 
Shufeldt. Ilis father (q.v.) was a distinguished 
Naval otlicer, and his mother was the youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie of Phila¬ 
delphia, who was Gen. Washington’s pastor, and 
a writer of distinction. In his ehiklhood lie ac¬ 
companied his father in a number of his voyages, 
and while the latter was American consul at 
Havana, Cuba, the son attcuded a Spanish school 
there. After serving as his father’s secretary for 
nearly a year during the civil war on the United 
States gunboat Proteus, he returned to his home 
at Stamford, Conn. It was during this cruise that 
the first evidence of his interest in natural science 
was exhibited, and upou his return he entered the 
public school at Stamford. All the time lie could 
now spare from his studies was devoted to making 
collections in natural history throughout the region 
of the neighboring country and the Long Island 
Sound which was close to his home. His private 
collectiou of birds and mammals soon ran up into 
the hundreds ; many forms were kept alive, and 
many were used as subjects for his brush and 
pencil, the talent for drawing having rapidly de¬ 
veloped in him. 1 lis father was never in sympathy 
with him, and often took steps to discourage his 
pursuits, a task iu which he most signally failed. 
During a brief absence in Wisconsiu, the Stamford 
home was exchanged for a large farm at New 
Canaan, Conn. Here his work in natural scieuce 
was pushed with vigor and the literature of the sub¬ 
ject read with the deepest interest. After a couple 
of years’ experience as a farm-hand, he seeured a 
position iu the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, with the intention of ac¬ 
companying one of the polar expeditions then in 
preparation as a naturalist. But. this plan was 
abandoned and iu 1874 his father removed him 
from college before graduation. In the same year 
he secured a position as draftsman in the U. S. 
Hydrographic oltiee and later on an advantageous 
plaee in the Army Medical Museum at VYashing- 
ton, D. C. Thence he entered St. John’s Hospital, 
and was given charge of the children's wards. 
While there he made the largest unbroken series 
of thermometric and other observations upon 
children on record up to that time in medical 
literature. This work was accepted as the prize 
thesis in 1870 at Columbian University, when lie 
received the degree of M. I>. Iu August of 
that year lie was commissioned an assistant sur¬ 
geon in the United States army, and was detailed 
to Ft. McHenry, Baltimore, Md. In 1877 he was 
transferred to the Indianapolis Arsenal, and thence 
to service on the froutier against the Sioux Indians 
in the department of the Platte. During this five 
years’ service he made extensive collections of the 
animals and plants of the region, and was ordered 
back to Washington, I). C\, in 1881, where he was 
placed in charge of the section of comparative 
anatomy in the Army Medieal Museum. In 
August of that year he became eaptain and re¬ 
ceived the appointment of honorary curator at the 





Smithsonian Institution. At the first named 
museum he built up the department of comparative 
anatomy, and founded a similar department at 
the hitter. At about this time-he was ordered to 
New Orleans, La., for duty at Jackson Barracks, 
but was subsequently returned to his former posi¬ 
tion iti Washington. While at New Orleans he 
made very extensive collections of fish, reptiles, 
and other specimens for the 
museum. lie was post sur¬ 
geon at Ft. Wingate, New 
Mexico, during 1884-89. Here 
his collecting in natural history 
was resumed, and lie published 
mauy important memoirs rela¬ 
ting to comparative osteology, 

Indians, biology and other sub¬ 
jects profusely illustrated by 
both his own hand and camera. 

Some of the main determining 
events in Dr. Shiifeldt’s career 
have been tlie outcome of his 
consistent and continuous con¬ 
flicts with the government on 
various questions. These re¬ 
sulted iu several important aud 
expensive trials by eourt-mar¬ 
tial, iu which lie invariably 
was victorious, and which 
attracted widespread public 
attention. The chief point thus established was 
the light of military otlicers to employ their time 
when not on duty, to the prosecution and publi¬ 
cation of seicutifie research. lie was retired Feb. 
25, 1891, for a physical disability contracted in the 
line of duty, aud Apr. 23, 1890, lie was promoted to 
the rank of major for civil war service. Shortly 
after his retirement he purchased a home iu Takoma, 
M<1., withiu a few miles of Washington, where he 
actively continued his scientific work and re¬ 
searches. During his career he held a number of 
important positions, aud received membership in 
nearly thirty learned societies in this country and 
Europe, on account of his writings. lie removed 
to New Y'ork city in 1901, where he still resides, 
devoting much of his time to the studies of ait and 
anthropology, as well as forensic medicine, crimi¬ 
nology aud biology. Ilis minor published papers 
number over a thousand with some 3000 illus¬ 
trations. One series of papers describes the osteol¬ 
ogy of the birds of the United States, and the com¬ 
parative anatomy of mauy fish, reptiles, and mam¬ 
mals. lie is also the author of “The Myology of 
the Raven (1890); “Chapters on the Natural 
History of the United States” (1897) ; “ Studies of 
the Human Form ” (1908); “The Negro” (1908); 
“The Game Mammals of the United States’* 
(1908). lie is one of the American pioneers in the 
photography of living animals, and was the first 
to publish a successful series of photographs of 
living fishes, these appearing in the Bulletin of the 
United States Fish commission (1899). Dr. Shu¬ 
feldt was married, first, iu Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 12, 1876, to Catherine Babcock, who died in 
1892 ; second, Sept. 5th, 1895, to Florence, daughter 
of Jolm Woodhouse Audubon, and granddaugh¬ 
ter of Jolm J. Audubon, the ornithologist. ; he 
divorced her in 1896, and was married, third, on 
Mar. 14. 1898, to Alfhild D. Lowum, daughter of 
Lieutenant Eveusen of the Norwegian Navy. 

HOGAN, Ernest, actor and song writer, was 
born at Franklin, Ivy., Apr. 17, 1865, son of Reuben 
aud Louise Crowdus. On his mother’s side he 
claims descent from'a princess of Africa, who was 
enticed to this country about 1630 and was im¬ 
mediately seized aud enslaved. Several genera- 
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tions of her descendants became missionaries to 
Africa. Ernest Ilogan was born on the lien Hale 
estate, Franklin, Ky. His father went to the war 
as his masters valet and wlu*n their regiment was 
captured in 1803. he joined the 115th regiment, 
Ky. , T.S.A., and served until the end of the struggle. 
The sou‘s boyhood was spent in How ling Green, Ky 7 ., 
and Kansas City Mo., and he began his professional 
career at the age of 
twenty years by singing 
songs and playing the 
banjo. While thus en¬ 
gaged, he met a man 
named Ilogan with whom 
he performed under the 
name 1 of Ilogan Brothers, 
a professional name he 
adopted permanently. In 
18s7 he went to California 
and secured employment 
at the Bell Union theatre, 
San Francisco, for two 
years (1891-93). During 
this time he wrote several 
negro songs that.attracted 
attention in the West, and 
in 1893 he wrote his first 
play entitled “In Old 
Tennessee.*’ Hogan took 
the principal role, that 
of an old negro, and he 
was supported hy a white cast and a negro 
chorus. It was for this play that, he wrote the 
first “ragtime” song “La Pas Mala,” which made 
a decided hit and was the forerunner of that popular 
syncopated music, so characteristically negro. lie 
resided in Butte, Mont., for a time, and, in 1895, re¬ 
moved to Chicago, where he wrote “ All Coons 
Look alike to .Me,” one of the most popular songs 
of the day. In 1897 lie came East and joined 
“ Black Patti’s Troubadours” as leading comedian 
and stage manager for two seasons. During the 
summer of 1897 he met Mr. Will Marion Cook, a 
negro composer, who had a manuscript of a 
negro musical playlet, with lyrie by Paul Law r rence 
Dunbar. Mr. Ilogan staged it at the Casino Hoof 
Garden, New- York city, where it remained 
twelve weeks. In the latter part of 1898 beheaded a 
minstrel company that went to Australia, and upon 
his return to New 7 York in 1900 he applied to the 
manager of the New' York Theatre for an engage¬ 
ment. lie was laughed at, hut. finally secured a 
trial of a week, this being the first time that a negro 
ever played in a regular Broadway theatre. So 
clever was his w 7 ork that he remained forty-four 
weeks, and at the end was one of the highest priced 
artists on an all-star bill. Between the engage¬ 
ments at the New York Theatre, he produced 
one of his own compositions, “ Uncle Eph’s 
Christmas,” set to music by Cook, at the Music 
Hall in Boston. In 1901 he headed a company for 
a twelve weeks* engagement in Honolulu, and 
after returning to New York city, formed a partner¬ 
ship with “Billy” McClain, which starred in the 
Smart Set Company, during 1901-02. In 1906 lie 
starred in “ Rufus Kastus,” and in 1907-08, in the 
successful musical comedy, 4 Thu < >ystor Man ” un¬ 
der the managementof Ilcntigand Seamon. During 
1906-7 lie also appeared in vaudeville, his salary 
exceeding the amount earned by any single negro 
act on the vaudeville stage. Among his most 
popular songs are: “That’s What’s the Matter 
with Hannah”; “Two Little Eyes of Blue”; 
“Keep dein Golden Gates Wide Open” (first 
version); “What You Goin’ to Tell Massa Peter 
when You Meet Him at the Gate”; “Chip of 



the Old Block”; “ Queen of the Cannibal Isles”; 

“Set. Down, Brophy”; “Roll on, Mr. Moon”; 
“Missionary Man”; “Moaua”; “No Disgrace 
to Run when You’re Scared”; “Congregation, 

Please Keep your Seat This Bird am .Mine”; 

“Is Everybody Happy” (collaboration); “Just 
one Word of Consolation *’ (collaboration); Dixey 
Anna Lou”; “Let me Dream that Dream Once 
More”; “Story of the Monkey and the Bear”; 
“Honey, you’ve made a Hit with me”; “Just 
around the Corner”; “If Peter was a Colored 
Man *‘;and “On Abraham Lincoln’s Day.” In 1901 
lie was married to Matliie Wilkes, a negro actress, 
lie died in New York city. May 20, 1909. 

CUTLER, Condict Walker, physician, was 
horn in Morristown, N. J., Feb. 27, 1859. son of 
Augustus William and Julia Rebecca (Walker) 
Cutler. Ilis first American ancestor on the paternal 
side was Janies Cutler, a native of England, who 
came to the colonies in 1634 and settled at Water- 
town, Mass. From him and his wife, Anna, the 
line of descent is traced through their son James, 
who married Lydia Wright; their son John, who 
married Hannah Snow 7 ; their son Uriah, who mar¬ 
ried Rachel D. Canfield ; their son Abijali. who 
married Dinah Lee ; their son Joseph, w ho married 
Elizabeth P. Cook, and who was the grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch. On his mother's side 
he is a direct descendant of Peregus White, one 
of the Pilgrim Fathers who landed from the “ May¬ 
flower. ” Several of his ancestors had military 
careers, in the King Philip’s and Revolutionary 
wars and his father (1872-97) was state senator 
and served in the national congress. I)r. Cutler 
was educated in the Morristown private and public 
schools and at Rutgers College, being graduated at 
the latter in 1879. Having determined to follow 
the medical profession, he took a course at the Col¬ 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, New 7 York city, 
graduating M.D. with the highest honors, in 1882, 
and in that year also received the degree of M.S. 
from Rutgers. After two years as interne in 
Bellevue Hospital lie began private practice in 
New York city. During 1888-1902 be was phy- 
sician-in chief * of the New 7 York Dispensary; 
During 1889-93 instructor in dermatology at the 
N. Y. Post Graduate Medical School and w r as pro¬ 
fessor of dermatology at the University of Vermont, 
1892-1895. In 1898 lie was made visiting physician 
of the New 7 York city hospitals 
on Randall’s Island. Dr. Cut¬ 
ler is the author of the fol¬ 
lowing books; “Differential 
Medical Diagnosis ” (1886) : 

“ Differential Diagnoses of 
the Diseases of the Skin” 

(1890); 44 Essentials of Phy¬ 
sics and Chemistry” (1885); 

44 Lectures on Dermatology ” 

(1894); besides many contribu¬ 
tions to the medical journals. 

Although interested in der¬ 
matology Dr. Cutler has never 
made a specialty 7 of it, pre¬ 
ferring to continue in the 
general practice of medicine 
and to be known as a general 
practitioner. Dr. Cutler is a 

fellow 7 of the New r York S? / ✓ /L 

Academy of Medicine and a 
member of the New York 
County 7 Medical Society, the New' York Dermato¬ 
logical* Society 7 , of which he was president in 1895, 
the American Dermatological Society 7 , the Hos¬ 
pital Graduates Club, and the medical boards of the 
New 7 York Dispensary 7 , and Free Industrial School 
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for Crippled Children of New York, He was 
married in New York city, Jan. 30, lss4, to Cora, 
daughter of A Vest lev Carpenter of Warsaw, lnd., 
and has one son. Condiet Walker Cutler, Jr. 

WATERS, Naey MeGee, clergyman ,was horn 
at Independence. Preston county, W. Ya,, Nov. 2, 
I8fi(>; son of William and Mary (MeGee) Waters. 
Ilis first American ancestor was Edward Waters, 
who came to Jamestown in the good ship Patience 
in 1008. From the beginning of the eighteenth 
century tlie family seat was in Montgomery 
county, Md.» around and near Clarksburg. Its 
members have been prominent in Maryland history, 
and were strong patriots in the revolution. 
About 1800 l)r. Waters’ great-grandfather emi¬ 
grated to western Virginia. The McGees also 
served in the revolution. They were New Jersey 
Presbyterians until after the' revolution, when 
Thomas MeGee received for his services a large 
land grant in western Virginia, and settled there. 
Dr. Waters grew up on a farm, prepared for col¬ 
lege under private teachers, and graduated at the 
I niversity of West Virginia, with honors, in 18*80. 
He won the prize oration in the inter-society con¬ 
test. and also the llenshaw medal for oratory; and 
was the editor of the university daily. Upon 
graduation lie was elected superintendent of city 
schools at Morgantown, W. Ya. This position he 
resigned at the end of two years, and at the ago of 
twenty-one went to Boston for post-graduate work. 
In 1891 he received from Boston University the 
degree S. T. B., having in addition done special 
work in philosophy, and tilled the pulpit of 
West church, Taunton. At the age of twenty- 
four he became the pastor of St. Luke’s Methodist 
Episcopal church, iu Dubuque, la., the oldest 
and largest church in the state. Here lie saw 
built, under his leadership, a new church, costing 
§150,000. After refusing a call to Minneapolis, 
at the end of four years, he became the pastor of 
Emmanuel church,‘Evanston. 111. This was a 
fashionable church in a university town. During 
the four years he was there he attracted much at¬ 
tention as a preacher and lecturer, and received 
invitatious in many directions to important .Meth¬ 
odist pulpits. But his life 
in New England had given 
him a partiality for the 
democratic polity of Con¬ 
gregationalism. So, when 
in the fall of 1899 lie re¬ 
ceived a call to the First 
Congregational church of 
Binghamton, N. Y., the 
largest of its denomination 
in the state outside of New 
York city he accepted. 
From the beginning his 
w r ork here was slgr.r.dy 
successful and during his 
incumbency the ro. glega¬ 
tion was greatly increased, 
among its communicants 
being a large number of 
leading business men and 
professional men. Near 
the close of 1902 lie received a unanimous 
call to the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
church of Brooklyn, N. Y. This is the largest 
Congregational church in the world, and the 
largest Protestant church iu New York city. It 
stands on the corner of Tompkins Avenue and 
McDonough Street. It was organized in 1875. 
and since that time lias had +our pastors. Those 
who were best known were the Rev. George F. 
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Pentecost, D.I)., pastor for eight years, and the 
Rev. Robert R. Meredith. D.I)., whose skill in 
Bible teaching has given him a world-wide fame, 
who was pastor of the church for fifteen years, 
and who was Dr. Waters’ predecessor. The 
church and its branch owns property to the value 
of $500,000. The great home church has the 
argest auditorium of any Protestant church iu the 
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country, is equipped with all the modern con¬ 
veniences, and is one of the most imposing build¬ 
ings of Brooklyn. The membership at the begin¬ 
ning of Dr. Waters* pastorate was 2.200. At 
the end of his fifth year, the net membership of 
the church was increased to within a fraction 
of three thousand, and he had received more per¬ 
sons into its membership .hiring those five years 
than during any other rive years of its history. 
The church has‘ in its bible schools an enrollment 
of three thousand children, and the parish consists 
of ten thousand souls. Its collections during the 
last ten years, have averaged §00.000 a year, more 
than half of which has gone to benevolences. 
Dr. Waters is a born leader of men. lie has the 
gifts of a great executive, and it is a matter of 
common remark that his congregations are made 
up largely of men. Of his preaching Dr. Newell 
Dwight llillis says; “lie has unusual skill in 
illustrating great subjects, and in making them 
clear and fascinating, lie is the only preacher I 
know who can pack a great auditorium for weeks 
on week nights with lectures on Shakespeare and 
the poets.” With all his grace of utterance and 
genius for word-portraiture, the seat of his power 
is in his simplicity. His words are those of every¬ 
day use, whose beauty and significance are usually 
obscured by their commonness, but, put to the 
high uses for which he wields them, they come 
into their own again, Asa lyceum lecturer he is 
well known and popular. Ilis special fields are 
American history and literature. Among his 
themes the best knowu are “A Worshipper at 
New England Shriues.” “The Virginians.” “The 
Iliad of the War,” “Daniel Webstar,” “The Lost 
Democrat,” “Hamlet.” “Faust,” “The Iiiug and 
the Book.” His lecture on Webster is counted 
one of the great orations of the American platform. 
Ilis published volumes are: “ The Religious Life” 
(1903); “The Young Man’s Religion” (1905); 
“ Heroes and Heroism in Common Life” (1907). 
He is a member of the Sons of the Revolution, the 
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Union League Club of Brooklyn, and a corporate 
member of the American Hoard of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions. l)r. Waters received the degree of I). I) 
from Syracuse University in 1901. lie was married, 
Aug. 34, 1893, to Katherine Brown, daughter of 
Capt. Henry II. Pierce, U. S. A., author of text¬ 
books on mathematics, and translations of Horace 
and Virgil. They have oue son, William Picree 
Waters. 

VEIT, Riehard, Charles, capitalist, was born 
in New York city. Nov. 17, 1855, son of Charles 
A. and Ernestine (Merso) Veit, of German descent. 
He received his early education in the publie 
schools of Brooklyn, X. Y., 
graduating in 1809. lie en¬ 
tered the employ of Messrs. 
Koekfeller, Andrews aud 
Flagler at the age of four¬ 
teen as othee boy. This was 
the beginning of a period of 
lmrd work which earned him 
a steady advancement. On 
tlie incorporation of the Stan¬ 
dard Oil Co. in 1870, he 
was appointed warehouse and 
shipping manager, and in 
1875 all the vessels and ship¬ 
ping equipment of the Stan¬ 
dard Oil Co. were consoli¬ 
dated under one department 
under Mr. Veit’s manage¬ 
ment. Besides being a stock¬ 
holder of the Standard Oil 
Co., Mr. Veit is interested in 
a number of other prosperous 
corporations. He has for 
many years been connected with the management 
of the J. Hood Wright Memorial Hospital, is a 
member of the Museum of Natural History, Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art, \merican Geographical 
Society, New York Zoological Society. St. Mark’s 
Hospital, and the German Society, lie is also a 
member of the New York Yacht,’ Atlantic Yaeht 
and Lotos clubs of New York city. Mr. Veit was 
married Dec. 3, 1880, to Mary Iv.. daughter of 
Alexander Stobo of Weehawken, N. J., and has 
three sons, Bussell Charles, Arthur Stobo aud 
Kenneth Alden Veit. 

LANGBEIN, J. C. Julius, lawyer, soldier, 
and author, was horn at Tauber-Bisehofslieim, 
Germany, Sept. 33. 1847. son of Leonard Langbein, 
proprietor of the royal inn at. Tauber-Bischofs- 
heim and Louise (Cook) Langbein. He came to 
the United States with his parents when two years 
of age, and attended the public schools until the 
age of fourteen, when the eivil war broke out. 
Enlisting as a drummer boy in the 9th New York 
volunteers, (Hawkins’ Zouaves), he served during 
the entire term of service of that famous fight¬ 
ing regiment, lie was a great favorite among 
the officers and men, and was by them called 
“Jennie” on aeeount of bis diminutive size and 
girlish appearance. lie participated in all the 
battles in which the regiment was engaged, such 
as Big Bethel, Ilatteras, Roanoke Island, Camden, 
Winton, South Mountain, Antietam, Fredericks¬ 
burg aud the siege of Suffolk. For personal 
bravery at the battle of Camden or South Mills in 
North Carolina, fought April 19, 1861, he was 
mentioned in general orders and granted a furlough 
of thirty days, taking home to his mother letters 
from his officers speaking of his bravery and at¬ 
tention to duty on the field of battle. In’this bat¬ 
tle he distinguished himself by saving the life of 
Thomas L. Bartholomew, the second lieutenant of 
his company, and for this conspicuous act of 


bravery and distinguished gallantry was awarded 
a medal of honor by congress. At the battle of 
Antietam. Sept. 17, 1863, while the regiment was 
charging across the now famous Burnside bridge, 
he had a horse killed under him, and so terrifie 
was this engagement that the regiment lost 65 
per eent. of its command. When the term of 
service of the regiment expired, lie entered a col 
legiate and military institute at Poughkeepsie, 
N. 5., and, on completing his enurse tl ere, took 
up the study of law. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1868 and began practice with his brothel, Ex- 
Senator George F. Langbein. lie was soon ap¬ 
pointed guardian of infants’ estates, referee, 
receiver, and giveu other important trusts. In 
1872 the brothers wrote “The Law aud Practice 
of the District Courts of the City of New York.” 
which has since reached its sixth edition, known 
as “ Langbeiu’s Municipal Court Practice.” This 
work is a standard one, is used in the courts, and 
widely and favorably known, lie served seven 
years in the First lufautry, N. G. S. . N. Y.. rising 
from private to captain, and had eommand of his 
company in the July riots of 1874. lie is a mem¬ 
ber of Oliver Tilden Post No. 96, Department of 
New York. Grand Army of the Republic, in which 
he held various offices of honor such as delegate to 
the memorial committee aud patriotic instructor. 
He was eommander of Sedgwick and Ellsworth 
Posts, and at one time adjutant-general of the 
state of New York, in that organization. Judge 
Langbein is the author of the history and origin of 
“ The American Flag ” (1876), “ The Colors of the 
Ninth New York Volunteers” (Hawkins’ Zouaves) 
(1899), and “ Drums and Drummers ” (1906). In 
1877, and again in 1879 lie was elected to the 
legislature, serving both times on the judieiary 
committee, and in 1879 as chairman of the mili¬ 
tary eommittee. In 1879 he was elected justice of 
the seventh judicial district court to fill an unex¬ 
pired term of two years. 51 r. Langhein’s reeord 
on the bench for untiring energy aud legal acu¬ 
men was so well known that it was commented 
on by the court and is reported in the ease of 
Hepburn vs. llepburn, 

(54 Howard Reports, page 
477) as follows: “While 
making this disposition 
of the motion in favor 
of the defendant, I would 
be wanting in a sense 
of duty if i failed to com¬ 
mend the diligence and 
professional acumen of 
31 r. Langbein. the defen¬ 
dant’s eounsel, who in his 
learned brief presents a 
fair essay on the subject 
in all its phases. The aid 
be has thus extended to 
the eourt presents a glar¬ 
ing contrast to the mass 
of practitioners appearing 
before it, who. either 
through indifference to 
the eause of their clients, 
ignoranee of the prin¬ 
ciples involved, or on the 
assumption that the ‘ judge knows all the law,’ east 
upon him a burden of elaborate research, not only 
upon mooted and contested questions, but upon 
such as rest upon the gravest complications arising 
as well upon the faets as upon the harmonizing of 
conflicting decisions.” 31i\ Langbein served as 
sehool inspector and trustee of the 23rd and 34th 
wards for many years, lie is vice-president of the 
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Bar Association of the Borough of the Bronx 
and a member of various organizations and 
societies. He was a junior vice, senior vice, 
and commander of the Medal ot' Honor Legion 
of the United States. Mr. Langbein was mar¬ 
ried in New York city, Aug. 15, 1908, to Mary 
A., daughter of John Dersch. 

NIESSEN-STONE, Matja von, singer, was 
born in Moscow', Russia, Dec. 28, 1870, daughter 
of Hermann and Mathilde (Bergmann) von 
Niessen. Her father w r as an architect. At the 
age of six she removed with her parents to 
Germany, and received her education at the 
“ Sophienstift ” at Weimer, a private school 
under the patronage of the Grand Duchess of 
Weimar. She began her musical training at 
Dresden in 1886 under Adolf Jensen, a pupil of 
Eugen Gura. After a period of tnree years she 
spent some time with Mme. Lilli Lehmann at 
Berlin, and subsequently continued her studies 
with Mme. Souvestre-Pasehalis, a pupil of 
Lainperti; with Etelka Gerster, and later with 
George Fergusson. Under these various teachers 
she not only developed the beautiful mezzo- 
soprano voice with which she w r as gifted by 
nature, hut gained as well a remarkable finish 
and style. which w r as to become an important 
factor in her almost immediate success. De¬ 
termining upon a career as a concert singer, she 
made her initial recital appearance at Dresden 
in 1890, the concert being attended by the king 
of Saxony. The musical merits of her art were 
at once recognized, particularly hy such author¬ 
ities as Ernst von Schuch, the conductor of the 
Royal Opera at Dresden. This auspicious be¬ 
ginning led to engagements as soloist in sym¬ 
phony concerts in Berlin, Frankfort, Munich, 
Vienna, Budapest and many other large cities 
throughout Germany and Austria. Upon her 
return to Russia she sang with great success in 
St. Petersburg under Erdmannsdorfer and at 
Moscow under Safonoff. Engagements in all 
of the large cities of Russia following in rapid 
succession. She accepted her first professional 
appointment in 1896, as teacher of singing at 
the Imperial School of Music at Odessa, Russia, 
which w*as superseded by a similar one at Riga 
in 1901. In 1905 she made concert appearances 
in Brussels and in London, where she delighted 
great audiences with her superior art both at 
the Crystal Palace and the Monday Popular 
Concerts, completed her international reputa¬ 
tion. In March, 1906, Mme. von Niessen-Stone 
came to America and made her American debut 
at Mendelssohn Hall, New York city in a recital 
of her own, earning the full esteem of critics and 
puhlic on this occasion. This w r as subsequently 
followed by other song recitals, in which branch 
of her art she achieved, perhaps her most no- 
tahle success. Beginning her career in this ex¬ 
acting form of entertainment in Germany in 
1890, hoth critics and puhlic at once gave their 
fullest measure of recognition to her artistic 
handling of an organ peculiarly suited to the 
rendition of a wide variety of lyrics, her pro¬ 
found musical intelligence exhibited in the in¬ 
terpretation of compositions of every period from 
Scarlatti to Hugo Wolf, and the genuine feeling 
w r ith which she expresses every emotion which 
the composer seeks to convey. She gave re¬ 
citals in the principal German cities and w*as 
everywhere placed in the front rank of lieder 
singers of the present day. In America, too, 
her success in this field was repeated, and she 
earned the unanimous praise of the critics, who 


acclaimed the country’s acquisition of such an 
artist as an event of good fortune. Especially 
commended was the interesting nature of her 
programmes, which are largely made up of less 
familiar works, and bespeak an unusual knowl¬ 
edge of the literature of song; and her gift of 
real interpretation, high 
order of musical inter- 
ligence, aside from her 
beauty of tone and finish 
of vocal technique com¬ 
pelled universal admira. 
tion. Mme. von Niessen- 
Stone is an accomplished 
linguist, using as many 
as five languages in one 
program w r ith perfect dic¬ 
tion in each, and her large 
repertoire, rendered by 
heart, also gives evidence 
of a remarkable memory. 

Her voice, while a mezzo- 
soprano in range suggests 
by its richness of quality 
a contralto. It has been 
admirably trained rather 
to make it obedient to 
the demands of poetic and 
emotional expression 
than merely to subserve 
the requirements of sen¬ 
suous beauty. In 1908 she hecame a mem¬ 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Co. of New 
York, an engagement which gave further oppor¬ 
tunity for the exhibition of her dramatic skill 
which was so frequently praised in her concert 
w 7 ork, and a beauty of person which greatly 
enhances her impersonations. She made her 
operatic dehut in Novemher of that year in 
“ Die Walkure,” and subsequently appeared in 
a numher of important roles, among her rep¬ 
ertoire heing those of Ortrud in “ Lohengrin,** 
Fricka, Erda and Waltraute in “ Der Ring des 
Nihelungen,” Magdalene in “ Die Meistersinger,” 
Brangaene in “ Tristan und Isolde,” Amneris in 
“Aida,” Azucena in “ II Trovatore ” and Magda¬ 
lena in “ Rigoletto.” Besides her opera and con¬ 
cert w 7 ork von Niessen-Stone devotes consider¬ 
able time to teaching, being the head of the 
vocal department of the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York city. She w 7 as married in 
Berlin, Germany, Aug. 5, 1S97, to W. E. Stone 
of London, England, and has one son, Patrick 
William. 

CLARK, Charles Finney, ex-president of the 
Bradstreet Co., was born at Preble, Cortland co., 
N. Y., Aug. 30, 1836, son of Rev. Gardiner Kel¬ 
logg and Lucy (Bement) Clark, and a descend¬ 
ant of Rohert Williams w 7 ho settled in Roxbury, 
Mass., in 1638. He was educated at the academy 
at Homer, N. Y., and w 7 as examined for admis¬ 
sion to college, but did not pursue his studies 
further. Subsequently he studied law in De¬ 
troit. Afterwards he published a city directory, 
there, and became associated with Carl Sehurz 
in the publication of the Detroit “ Post”. In 
1858 he w'as made superintendent of the Detroit 
office of the Bradstreet Co. He w r as transferred 
to Philadelphia in 1866, and to Boston in 1869, 
and then became general manager with head¬ 
quarters in New York City. In 1876 the com¬ 
pany w'as incorporated under its present name 
and Mr. Clark was made first secretary, and 
shortly afterward president. He had a genius 
for organization, an unlimited capacity for work 
on hroad lines, an interest in detail such as 
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few men possess, clear perception and wise fore¬ 
sight, so that he impressed his individuality 

deeply upon the institution which he so long 
directed, made its efficiency 
and success independent of 
the life of one man, and 
built up in the Bradstreet 
Co. a monument for him¬ 
self. He was an incor¬ 
porator, a trustee, and first 
vice-president of the Wash¬ 
ington Trust Co., a director 
of a number of companies, 
including the American 
Cotton Oil, Niagara Falls 
Power and Cataract Con¬ 
struction; a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce; 
Geneological Society and 
American Geographical So- 
T cietv; the Union League; 

- ^/ Metropolitan. Lotos, and 

other clubs; and the St. 
Andrew’s and New England Societies. Mr. 
Clark was one of the “ captains of in¬ 
dustry,” invited to attend the banquet given 
to Prince Henry of Prussia in New' York City 
in 1902. He was married in Detroit, Mich., in 
IS GO, to Sarah Wilder, and (2nd) in Providence, 

R. L, Oct. 13, 1S70, to Ella Marcia, daughter of 
Ezra Dodge Fogg. He w r as survived by three 
children : Sarah Juliet, wife of Henry Phipps 
Ross, Ella Mabel, and Charles Martin Clark, an 
electrical engineer. He died in New York city. 
Sept. 3, 1904. 

ABBOT, Edwin Hale, law 7 yer, was born at 
Beverly, Mass., Jan. 26, 1834. son of Joseph Hale 
and Frances Ellingwmnd (Lareom) Abbot. His 
father (1802-73) a graduate of Bowaloin College, 
was head of the English department of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, and during 1830-55 w r as prin¬ 
cipal of a school for young ladies in Boston. 
The first of the family in this country w 7 a£ 
George Abbot, w*ho emigrated from Yorkshire, 
England, in 1640, and w 7 as one of the first 
settlers of Andover, Mass., becoming captain of 
its block-houses. His wife was Hannah Chand¬ 
ler. Mr. Abbot was educated at the Boston 
Latin School, wdiere he took a Franklin medal 
and w 7 as graduated at the head of his class in 
1851. He w r as graduated at Harvard College in 
1855, and at the Harvard law 7 school, where he 
received the degree of LL.B., in 1862. For tw 7 o 
years after graduation, he taught with Epes 

S. Dixw r ell, whose preparatory school for boys 
was the leading one in Boston, for many years; 
and he w 7 as a tutor in Harvard College for four 
years. After his admission to the bar, in 1862, 
he practiced first in association with Hon. Peleg 
W. Chandler and George A Shat tuck, and later 
with Hon. Leonard A Jones and Hon. John 
Lathrop. Having charge of important railroad 
litigations in the West, Mr. Abbot dissolved his 
partnership in 1875 and devoted himself to the 
legal affairs of the Wisconsin Central Railroad 
Co., whose general counsel he had become in 
1873, and three years later he removed to Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis. His practice in the western courts 
and at Washington became engrossing He w r as 
of counsel in the legal fights in the Federal 
courts w r hich arose under the Potter law, so- 
called, and culminated in the arguments and 
decisions by the United States supreme court 
in Munn vs. Illinois. In 1878 he succeeded 
George T. Bigelow 7 as the active trustee in the 
first mortgage of the Wisconsin Central Rail¬ 


road. In January, 1S79, in sudden emergency, 
which demanded prompt action to save rights, 
he took possession, by virtue of the mortgage 
pow r er, and operated the railroad for nearly 
twelve years for the benefit of the bonds with¬ 
out appointment by or intervention of any court. 
When, finally (November, 1889), the road was - 
restored to the original company, and the trust 
was adjusted in the United States court, the 
decree showed that, whereas, in January, 1879, 
the entire value of the property did not exceed 
$2,000,000; when the trustees terminated their 
possession, the market value of the securities 
representing the property exceeded $12,000,000 
without assessing any bondholder, or increasing 
its capitalization. The trustees’ plan of reor¬ 
ganization wms so successful and novel that it 
attracted much attention from lawyers and 
financiers. It avoided a foreclosure sale on 
$9,500,00d bonded debt and $400,000 preferred 
claims, and enabled the stockholders to save 
their stock by making safe their expenditure of 
new 7 money in developing and improving the 
property. But it obliged the stockholders to 
give the bondholders meantime full control over 
the property through the trustees, who received 
the voting pow 7 er on $9,500,000 of stock — being 
about four-fifths of the stock issue, and who, on 
request, allowed each bondholder to vote upon 
an amount of stock equal to his bonds. The 
stockholders w 7 ere thus secured meantime against 
foreclosure, and encouraged to develop the prop¬ 
erty, while at the same time, by this amicable 
adjustment, the real owners controlled the prop¬ 
erty at all times, although the contingent values 
w 7 ere also preserved, and their speculative own¬ 
ers were encouraged to spend new funds to 
mak undeveloped values actual and real. This 
plan of reorganization laid the foundation of 
new methods in legal and business administra¬ 
tion and led to the introduction of many forms 
of voting trusts w hich had before 1879 been un¬ 
known. Mr. Abbot w r as retained and consulted 
in many corporate reorganizations and equitable 
adjustments throughout the West until the ex¬ 
ecutive functions of his Wiscon Central trusts 
engrossed his time. He became vice-president 
in 1889, and finally president, of the Wisconsin 
Central Railway Co. and its allied corporations; 
and notably of the Chi¬ 
cago and Great Western 
Railroad Co. In 1890 the 
Northern Pacific railroad 
leased the Wisconsin gen¬ 
eral system as its trunk 
line from St. Paul, having 
bought the Chicago and 
Great Western terminals 
in Chicago and incor¬ 
porated them as the Chi¬ 
cago and Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co. The Wis¬ 
consin Central corporations 
then became landlord 
companies under Mr. Abbot 
as president. He also as¬ 
sisted in reorganizing the 
Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe properties (1888- 
91). When the Northern 

Pacific Railroad Co. failed in 1893, and its 
receivers endeavored to retain the Wisconsin 
Central lines without fulfilling the terms 
of the Northern Pacific lease, Mr. Abott vig¬ 
orously resisted, and on the first default in 
rental promptly entered at common law on the 
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leased premises and declared the lease to be 
finally terminated, being confirmed in his ac¬ 
tion by the Federal court, which gave him pos¬ 
session of the Wisconsin Central system. He 
at once procured a protective receivership, and 
thus secured the earnings of this property dur¬ 
ing the autumn of that year tor its own bonds. 
The result was so profitable that every railroad 
in that system was enabled substantially to 
earn and actually to pay all its bonded interest 
and coupons as they matured, on January 1, 
1894. But as a result of the panic of 1893, busi¬ 
ness was paralyzed in northern Wisconsin dur¬ 
ing the first six months of 1894, and the Wis¬ 
consin Central Co. defaulted upon its July in¬ 
terest. A reorganization committee was formed, 
which included Mr. Abbot, w r ho thwarted an at¬ 
tempt by a majority of this committee to 
break the system into pieces and to make a 
great profit by foreclosure on the blanket first- 
mortgage bonds issued in 18S7. The solvency 
of the original Wisconsin Central Railroad cor¬ 
poration of 1871; and of the leased lines w r hich 
formed its trunk lines into Chicago, was proved 
and admitted after short litigation. Finally 
(1899) an amicable reorganization was accom¬ 
plished upon the principles he advocated, and 
the entire system was gathered into one corpo¬ 
ration which now r owns the entire property. Mr. 
Abbot resigned his trusts and withdrew' from 
active business in 1902. In 1895 he introduced 
into railroading the novel feature of car-ferries 
as a method of train-transportation across Lake 
Michigan. While the reorganization was going 
on, the Milwaukee and Lake Winnebago Rail¬ 
road Co., of w'hich he W'as president, extended 
its line from Menasba to Manitowmc, and estab¬ 
lished, in conjunction with the Flint & P£re 
Marquette Railway Co., a car-ferry, fifty-eight 
miles across Lake Michigan, wdiich carried 
long trains of thirty-tw f o cars without breaking 
hulk. After retiring from active business, Mr. 
Abbot devoted his energies mostly to charitable 
and literary work. He lectured on educational 
topics before the universities of Chicago, Mich¬ 
igan, Wisconsin and California, and contributed 
many articles to the “ North American Review',” 
“American Law' Review,” and other periodicals. 
He w'as one of the committee, of policy-holders 
in the reorganization of the New' York Life In¬ 
surance Co. in 1S92, and a member of the policy 
holders’ protective committee, in the matters of 
the reorganization of the Equitable Life Assur¬ 
ance Society. He has given much attention to 
developing his theory of sound corporate or¬ 
ganization and devising plans w'hich shall sub¬ 
stitute control by the real pecuniary ownership 
for the existing vicious methods of corporate 
control, W'hich attaches one vote to each share 
of stock, however speculative its value may be. 
He advocates the vesting of voting control in a 
small body of trustees, w r ho shall themselves 
be large owmers and virtually appoint all cor¬ 
porate officers. Mr. Abbot is a trustee of Welles¬ 
ley College and of Berea College, Ky. He w'as 
married Nov. 17, 1859, to Mary, daughter of 
T. Harrington Carter, w'ho died Feb. 12, 1 SCO, 
and he was again married at Portland, Me., 
Sept. 19, 1866, to Martha T., daughter of Eben 
Steele, by whom he had tw r o sons, Philip Stan- 
ley and Edw r ard Hale Abbot. 

ABBOT, Philip Stanley, lawyer, w'as born 
in Brookline, Mass., Sept. 1, 1867, son of Edwin 
Hale and Martha T. (Steele) Abbot and nephew 
of Edw'ard Stanley Abbot, w'ho left Harvard to 


serve in the Union army and fell at the head of 
his company on Little Round Top at Gettysburg, 
while his classmates w’ere still juniors. His an¬ 
cestry included Roger Conant, Increase Mather, 
Nathan Dane, and other founders of New' Eng¬ 
land, and revolutionary patriots, not a few', the 
most conspicuous of whom w r as Nathan Hale. 
His early years were spent in Cambridge. In 
1S76 his father removed to Milwaukee, Wis., 
and young Abbot began his studies for admis¬ 
sion to Harvard under his father’s direction, 
thus acquiring w'hat w'as in truth a liberal edu¬ 
cation. His knowledge of Greek and Latin ex¬ 
ceeded that of most college graduates, w'hile he 
had at command French, Spanish, Italian and 
Norwegian, and w'as familiar with the chief 
English poets. Compelled by illness to leave 
college in 1SS9, he traveled through Cuba, Mex¬ 
ico, the Pacific coast states, and Alaska, and 
climbed a number of lofty peaks to their sum¬ 
mits, Popoc-atapetl and Dana among them. Re¬ 
turning to Harvard, he took his degree summa 
cum laude with the class of 1890. He w f as editor 
of the “ Harvard Monthly ” for two years, and 
as its business manager made it earn a hand¬ 
some profit. He w'as active in athletics and in 
general society, and he carried on regular char¬ 
ity W'ork among the poor of Boston. After grad¬ 
uation Abbot spent two summers in Switzerland 
and Norway and became an experienced moun¬ 
taineer. On his return he entered the Harvard 
Law School, where he distinguished himself as 
a student, and while on its rolls he became 
manager and finally editor-in-chief of the “ Har¬ 
vard Law' Review," and also one of the original 
directors of the “ Harvard Graduates’ Maga¬ 
zine.” He received his degree of LL.B. in 1893 
and entered the law' office of Warren and Bran¬ 
dies in Boston. In 1894 he removed to Mil¬ 
waukee to enter the law department of the Wis¬ 
consin Central lines, and a year after became 
general solicitor for the Milwaukee and Lake 
Winnebago Railroad Co. He took special charge 
of the construction of the Manitow'oc line and 
performed other duties of great responsibility, 
appearing before the Federal and state courts 
of Wisconsin and commanding universal confi¬ 



dence. Meanwhile he had continued his moun¬ 
tain climbing with fresh enthusiasm. In 1892 
he ascended a number 
of Sw'iss mountains, in¬ 
cluding the Matterhorn, 

Monte Rosa (15,000 feet), 
the Weisshorn and the 
Rothhorn. Two papers by 
him on some of his as¬ 
cents w'ere published in 
“Appalachia” in 1893 
and 1S94. In 1895 he 
spent a month in explor¬ 
ing the Canadian Sel¬ 
kirks, climbed Mounts 
Hector, Cartor and Ste¬ 
phens, and in 1906 he 
again visited the Cana¬ 
dian Rockies, making a 
reconnaissance on Mt. Le- 
froy, w'hose summit had 
never been reached. 

When at an elevation of 11,000 feet, and only a 
short distance from the top, the rock under his 
hand broke off, and he fell backward, receiving 
a blow' on the head, w'hich rendered him un¬ 
conscious. Then, sliding down an ice slope for 
some thousand feet, though he did not cease 
breathing for several hours later, he never 
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spoke again. His body lies in Mt. Auburn cem¬ 
etery, Cambridge. A pass on Mt. Lefroy, which 
he first traveled, is named in his honor. He 
was an ardent friend of Phillips Brooks, and 
44 Phillips Brooks House,” at Harvard, grew out 
of his suggestion, in a letter published in the 
Harvard Crimson on the day of Brooks’ funeral. 
A tablet on its wall to this young man’s memory 
recites: “Rich in nature, friends, fortune, he 
added whatever toil and character can give to 
make short life complete.” 

COMPTON, Joseph Royal, clergyman, was 
born at St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 5, 18G3, son of 
Wiliam Fletcher and Priscilla (Dozier) Comp¬ 
ton. His father (1S32- 
87) was a native of Vir¬ 
ginia and a clergyman of 
the Methodist Church in 
both Virginia, Missouri 
and California; his mother 
was a daughter of Lewis 
Dozier of Va. He went to 
California with his parents 
in 18G5, and was edu¬ 
cated in schools at vari¬ 
ous parts of the state, at 
the Pacific Methodist Col¬ 
lege, Santa Rosa, Cal., and 
the University of the 
Pacific, San Jose, Cal. 
In 1889 he was ad¬ 
mitted to the ministry of 
the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, filling 
pastorates successively at 
Red Bluff, and Woodlawn, 
Cal. Believing that the field of usefulness of 
the Presbyterian Church is hroader and its form 
of government more favorable to Christian 
work than those of other denominations, in 
1S9G he joined that denomination and was or¬ 
dained and installed pastor of the First Preshy- 
terian Church at Santa Clara in April, 1S96. 
He remained here until October, 1899, when he 
resigned to accept the pastorate of the Second 
Presbyterian Church at Los Angeles, where he 
still (1909) remains. In October, 1904, he was 
elected moderator of the Presbytery of Los An¬ 
geles, Cal., and in April, 1905, he was sent as 
a commissioner to the general assembly which 
met in Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Compton was mar¬ 
ried, June 15, 1893, to Hattie, daughter of An¬ 
drew J. Rasor of Princeton, Cal., and has two 
sons. 

CHESTER, John Needels, civil engineer, 
was born near Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 24, 18G4, 
son of Hubert and Melvina Sophia (Needels) 
Chester. His father (1S40-96) was a farmer, 
as were also his ancestors since the arrival 
of the family in America: his mother was a 
daughter of William Dougherty Needels of 
Columbus, O. His first American ancestor was 
Samuel Chester, a sea-captain, who settled at 
Groton, Conn., sometime prior to 1G63. and was 
owner of a large tract of land on which Fort 
Griswold was built and where the present Gro¬ 
ton monument now stands. Samuel’s son, John 
Chester, removed to Truro. Nova Scotia, whence 
his son Simeon returned to Groton prior to the 
Revolution. Elias Chester, son of Simeon, mi¬ 
grated westward with the intention of settling 
in the Western Reserve, with other revolution¬ 
ary soldiers and their descendants, but having 
found all claims filled, located on a tract of land 
near Groveport, 0. His wife was Hannah V. 
Freeman; and the descent runs through their 


son, Elias 2nd, and his wife Anna Maria Smith 
and through their son, Hubert, father of John 
N. Chester. He was educated at a country 
school in Tolono Township, Champaign co., 
111., and at the Champaign high school, where 
he completed the course in 1884. During the 
next two years he taught in a disrict school, 
and in 1SSG entered the employ of D. H. Lloyde 
& Son, of Champaign, 111., as a salesman of 
books, pianos, organs and sewing machines. By 
continuing in this line of work he was able to 
pay his way through the College of Civil Engi¬ 
neering of the University of Illinois, and was 
graduated B.S. in 1S91. For a few months after 
graduation he was a contracting agent for the 
Boughen Engineering Co. of Cincinnati; during 
1891-92 was superintendent of construction on 
the underground water supply systems of Sioux 
City, la., and Fort Crook, Neb.; during 1892-94 
was assistant, later chief engineer of the Amer¬ 
ican Debenture Co. of Chicago, engaged in con 
struction of a reservoir and a sand filter for Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., and on work in connection with 
the water supply systems of Ashtabula, O., and 
Eufala, Ala. In October 1894 he accepted the 
position of division sales manager for Indiana 
and Kentucky with the Henry R. Wothington 
Co. of New York, the largest pump manufac¬ 
turers in the world, and two years later was 
given charge of their Pittsburg office until the 
spring of ’9S when he was made their contract¬ 
ing agent for heavy machinery, and traveled 
throughout the United States and Canada. He 
became chief engineer of the American Water 
Works and Guarantee Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., in 
May 1899, and has since continued in this posi¬ 
tion, having charge of the construction work 
and operation of the machinery of the company. 
He has also superintended the design and con¬ 
struction of filter plants for 
systems of Birmingham, 

Ala., Joplin, Mo., Meridian, 

Miss., Shreveport, La., and 
other important cities; of 
the construction of the 
water systems of Wichita, 

• Kan., Sioux Falls, S. D., 

Kokomo, Ind., and others, 
besides the erection of many 
pumping plants, the con¬ 
struction of several large 
reservoirs and settling basis 
and the laying of many hun¬ 
dred miles of water mains 
and sewers. Mr. Chester 
is a memher of the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Civil En¬ 
gineers; the Engineers’ So¬ 
ciety of Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania; the American So¬ 
ciety of Mechanical En¬ 
gineers; the Puquesne Club 
the Edgeworth Club of Sewickley, and an 
honorary member of the National Association 
of Stationary Engineers. He is an enthusiastic 
collector of rare books and manuscripts. He 
is unmarried. 

ANNABLE, Mary Jane Bardwell, reformer, 
was born in Northampton, Mass., Apr. 25, 1S48, 
daughter of Rev. William and Mary (Watson) 
Pearl Bardwell, and a descendant of William 
Bardwell, fourth son of Lord Bardwell of Eng¬ 
land, who immigrated to the colonies in 1G37 
and heeame active in the early affairs of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. Her father was a clergyman of 
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the Methodist Episcopal church. She was edu¬ 
cated in private and public schools and fin¬ 
ished at Spalding Seminary for young ladies. 
She was married May 23, 1SG9, at Northampton, 
Mass., to Henry Dutton Annable, a druggist of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Airs. Annable has been inter¬ 
ested in the work of the 
Women’s Christian Tem¬ 
perance Union since 1SS2, 
particularly in the rescue 
work for girls. In 1893 
she was made superin¬ 
tendent of New York state 
■Women’s Christian Tem- 
perauce Uniou’s work in 
that line. All her energies 
are devoted to uplifting 
womanhood. In 1900 she 
secured from the sheriff of 
Kings county the appoint¬ 
ment of eighty-two deputy 
sheriffs, consisting of vol¬ 
unteers from the various 
churches, to aid in pre¬ 
venting child vice and 
crime, who served under 
her direction without pay. 
According to the “ New 
York Herald” within a month after these 
special officers begau their labor, child-vice, 

crime and the arrest of children decreased 
one half. Her plan was in the natui i of an 
experiment, but the success of the undertak¬ 
ing was apparent from the outset. At the ex¬ 
piration of his term. Sheriff Walton said “ no 
other administration of mine has given such uni¬ 
formly good results, and more than justified 

the appointment of the special officers selected 
by Mrs. Annable. Great credit should be given 

to the author of this successful crusade ' for 

saving the children of the city.” Mrs. Amiable 
was treasurer of the King’s co. Women’s Chris¬ 
tian Temperance Union for twelve years and 
served as president nine years, until 1907, when 
she was made honorary president. 



y/Z/Hy' 



COLE, Fremont, lawyer, was born at Co¬ 
vert, Seneca co., N. Y., Sept. IS, 1856, son of 
Ira H. and Mary C. (Denison) Cole. His 
earliest American an¬ 
cestor was Daniel Cole, 
who, with his two 
brothers Job and John, 
first appear in 1633 in 
the records of Plymouth 
county, Mass., and with 
his wife Ruth went to 
Eastham, Cape Cod 
from Yarmouth, Mass., 
in 1650-5). The line of 
descent is traced through 
their son William, who 
married Hannah Suow; 
their son Elisha, who 

mariied Anne - ; their 

son Elisha, who married 
son 
ied 
their 

son Daniel, who married 
Sally Hopkins, and who 
was the grandfather of 
Fremont Cole. Both the 
second and third Elisha’s were soldiers in the 
Revolutionary War and Mr. Cole’s grandfather 
Daniel took part in War of 1812. Fremont 


-A q Priscilla Smalley, their soi 

Elislia ’ J 1 *-. ^d‘io marriec 
* X Charity Hazeu; and thei 


Cole received a public school education. He re¬ 
moved to Watkins, N. Y., in 1877, and com¬ 
menced the study of law in the office of the 
Schuyler Co., Surrogate. In 1881, he was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar, and began the practice of 
his profession at Watkins, remaining there 
until 1890. He was elected a member of the 
New York assembly, serving during 1885-89, and 
as speaker during the last two years. During 
1S90-95, Mr. Colo practiced in Seattle, Wash, 
and then settled in New York city which has 
since been his residence. He was married 
Sept. 20, 18SS. to Charlotte, daughter of Cyrus 
Roberts of Watkins, N. Y., and has a daughter, 
Faith Cole. 

FLEITZ, Frederic Waldorf, lawyer, was born 
at Niles Valley, Tioga County, Pa. March 1, 
1S67, son of John and Katharine (Embergerj 
Fleitz, the former a native of Freiburg, Baden, 
who came to this country with his parents in 
1854, locating in Pennsylvania where he resided 
until his death. The strong and amiable 
qualities characteristic of the German race 
were inherited in marked degree by Frederic W. 
Fleitz, and such was his precocity that after 
attending the public schools, he was graduated 
at the state normal school at Mansfield, Pa. 
when only thirteeu years of age. Two years 
later he began to 
teach in the public 
schools of his native 
county. While thus 
engaged he pre¬ 
pared for college, 
but on account of 
poor health was un¬ 
able to carry out 
this plan and iu 
1883 he went to the 
Pacific coast for 
three years, residing 
in California, Ore¬ 
gon, and Washing¬ 
ton. Returning to 
Tioga County in 
1886, he read law at 
Wellsbro, under lion. 

Horace B. Packer, 
and was admitted 
to the bar in 1889. 
lie opened an office in Wellsbro but soon 
afterw f ard removed to Scranton, Pa. where he 
met with immediate success and in a brief time 
he was appearing as counsel in many cases in 
the local and state courts. In 1895 he associated 
himself professionally with Hon. J. Wheaton 
Carpenter one of the leaders of the Lackawanna 
county bar and the firm of Carpenter & Fleitz 
became one of the most important in north¬ 
eastern Pennsylvania. Mr. Fleitz was appointed 
deputy attorney general by Gov. Stone in 1899, 
and was reappointed by Gov. Penny packer in 
1903, and again by Gov. Stuart in 1907. He 
held a clerical position in the house of repre¬ 
sentatives of Pennsylvania during the ses¬ 
sions of 1887, 1SS9 and 1S91. He has been con¬ 
spicuous in the organization of his party and his 
effectiveness as a stump speaker has caused a 
demand for his services in many campaigns. 
During the national campaigns of 1S92, 1896 
and 1900, he spoke in many of the large cities 
of the Western states where his strong and at¬ 
tractive personality, telling logic and intense 
earnestness, did much to influence the waver¬ 
ing votes and to carry the elections in favor 
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of the Republican candidates. An effective 
campaigner, he lias served as chairman of 
Republican county committee of Tioga county, 
has been secretary of that of Lackawanna, was 
journal clerk of the state house of representatives 
in 1893 and reading clerk in 1897. He was 
active for many years in the state and national 
league of Republican clubs, and was decidedly 
influential in building up those organizations. 
He was secretary of the state league for several 
years and was president of that organization for 
two years. During 1893-1907 Mr. Fleitz was 
chairman of the second legislative district of 
Lackawanna county, and is regarded as one 
of the party leaders in that part of the state. 
He has attended several state conventions and in 
1903 served as chairman. He is a member of 
the 1. O. O. F. the F. and A. M. and the I. O. H. 
aud of the Scrauton and County clubs of 
Scranton and the Harrisburg Club at Harris¬ 
burg. He was married at Wellsbro, Pa. Dec. 17, 
1891 to Clara Audita, daughter of Hon. John 1. 
Mitchell, former U. S. Senator from Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

SMITH, Mrs. Theresa Herriott Voss, philan¬ 
thropist, was born at Noblesville, Hamilton co., 
Ind., daughter of Gustavus Henry and Sarah 
Ann (Evans) Voss, 
granddaughter of An¬ 
drew and Jane (Ticer) 
Voss, and great-grand¬ 
daughter of Andrew 
and Emily (Fitz¬ 
gerald) Voss, who was 
the first of the family 
in America. He was 
a native of Denmark, 
who left Copenhagen 
for the new world 
about 1700, and set¬ 
tled at Charleston, S. 
C. Here he became 
a wealthy shipowner 
aud East Indian 
trader, operating a 
number of merchant 
vessels between this 
country and Europe 
and the East Indies. 
His son, Andrew 2d, married Jane Ticer, great- 
granddaughter of Pierre Ticer, a French Hugue¬ 
not, who came to America in 1092 from Mauve- 
sin, France, and settled in South Carolina. On 
her maternal side, Mrs. Smith descends from 
the famous Barnett, Snodgrass and Harrod 
families, all of which were conspicuous during 
the revolutionary struggle. James Snodgrass, 
her great-great-great-grandfather, built the first 
church in \ 7 irginia, serving as major in Col. 
William Campbell’s Virginia troops, and his 
father was Robert Snodgrass, a chaplain in the 
same war; the Snodgrass family came originally 
from County Tyrone, Ireland, settling in Vir¬ 
ginia about 1700. Mrs. Smith attended the 
Baptist Institute for Girls at Indianapolis and 
at De Pauw University and supplemented her 
education by extensive travels in Europe and 
America. She is an ardent lover of music, a 
connoisseur of art, and a discriminating critic 
of good literature, being especially fond of his¬ 
tory and biography. After her marriage to Mr. 
Smith in 1868, she settled in Indianapolis, lnd., 
where she formed a wide circle of friends, and 
in addition to her domestic duties has become 
prominently identified with the charitable, phil¬ 


anthropic and educational movements of the 
city. She is a prominent member of the Local 
Council of Women, an organization composed of 
over sixty representative women’s societies and 
clubs. She has devoted considerable thought 
to the temperance problem, and has original 
ideas on its solution, especially of that feature in 
connection with penal institutions. Regarding 
this a most vital question to the public from an 
economic as well as from a moral point of view, 
she believes that these institutions should be 
corrective as well as penal, and, that the ap¬ 
petite for intoxicants, which constitutes a dis¬ 
ease over which the victim has little or no con¬ 
trol, she believes that those afflicted with the 
liquor habit, who have broken the law while in 
a state of inebriation should be compelled to 
undergo a thorough and effective treatment for 
that disease before being released. She favors 
the establishment, in all local institutions of 
that character, of a special department for the 
cure of these unfortunates. She is now engaged 
in an active, vigorous effort to secure early leg¬ 
islation for the ultimate accomplishment of her 
purpose, and she has met with material en¬ 
couragement in the hearty and unqualified en¬ 
dorsement of many eminent citizens. Mrs. 
Smith is the regent of the Anthony Wayne 
Chapter of the Daughters of the Revolution, is 
a member of the Board of Managers of the Gen¬ 
eral Society, and a member of the committee on 
patriotic work of that society. The date of 
Mrs. Smith’s marriage is June 25,1868, to Weller 
Butler Smith, and she is the mother of four 
children: Harold Voss, Goldwin Jay, Gail aud 
Scott Smith. Though an earnest devotee of 
women’s clubs, Mrs. Smith is a faithful mother 
and a zealous guardian of all home interests, 
believing in higher standards and better influ¬ 
ences in the home as the most potent means to 
a higher aud better citizenship and as the surest 
safeguard to our liberty. 

CALDERWOOD, John Frank, financier and 
railroad manager, was born at Redford, near 
Detroit, Mich., May 27, 1859, son of H. N. and 
Ellen (Van Valkenburg) Calderwood. His 
father was a native of Scotland, and came to 
the United States with his father at the age of 
fourteen. The son was educated in the public 
and high schools of Genesee county, Mich., and 
subsequently matriculated at the University of Mich¬ 
igan. During the 
two years fol¬ 
lowing lie taught 
school in North¬ 
ern Michigan, 
and another year 
was spent as in¬ 
structor in one 
of the normal 
colleges of In¬ 
diana. After a 
term of employ¬ 
ment with the 
lumber firm of 
T. H. McGraw 
& Co., Bay City, 

Mich., he re¬ 
moved to Min¬ 
neapolis, and se¬ 
cured the dual 
position of ac¬ 
countant and 
credit manager with a large carpet firm. Folds 
& Griffith. In 1888 he was elected comptroller 
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of the city of Minneapolis, and at the close of 
his term he was offered an important position 
with the Minneapolis Street Railway Co., which 
marked his entry into railway management. 
During the thirteen years here he helped to give 
to Minneapolis one of the best managed and 
most profitable street railways in the world. 
His success brought him the offer of vice-presi¬ 
dent and general manager of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Co. in 1S99, which he accepted. 
In accepting this offer he undertook probably 
the most difficult problem in municipal railroad¬ 
ing in the United States. Mr. Calderwood was 
married Aug. 20, 1S80, to Leila, daughter of 
Israel Moore of Bay City, Mich., and has one 
daughter, Elizabeth Moore, wife of G. P. Case 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 

BOYLE, Thomas Newton, clergyman, was 
horn at Blairsville, Indiana Co., Penn., April 
2G, 1839, son of Thomas and Maria (Adair) 
Boyle. His ancestors on 
both sides of the house 
were among the first set¬ 
tlers in western Penn¬ 
sylvania and figured con¬ 
spicuously in the con¬ 
flicts with the Indians. 
His father, a mechanical 
engineer, died when 
Thomas N. Boyle was seven 
years old and that early 
period he was thrown 
upon his own resources. 
In his fourteenth year 
he entered the office 
of the “ Appalachian M in 
Blairsville as an appren¬ 
tice a n d successively 
passed through all the 
grades from “ printer’s 
devil ” up to the edi¬ 
torial chair. He worked 
at his trade in Columbus, O., and Pittsburg and 
Bellefonte, Pa. During the two years spent in 
Bellefonte he attended an academy and then 
placed himself under the care of a private tntor. 
In 1859 he joined the Pittsburg annual con¬ 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
soon developed his ability to fill any pulpit. 
In his itinerant career he served the leading 
churches in his conferences, and nineteen years 
was a presiding elder. He has always displayed 
great wisdom in handling the affairs of the 
church and has been preeminently successful in 
his management of men. He was elected to the 
general conferences of 1880, 1884, 1900, 1904 and 
190S, was a delegate to the centennial conference 
of 1884; and was a member of the Book Concern 
committee during 1884-88. Mt. Union College 
conferred on him the degree of D.D. in 1884 and 
the Western University, that of L.L.D. in 1894. 
He has been a trustee of the Western Uni¬ 
versity, and is now a trustee of Mt. Union, 
Allegheny and Beaver colleges and the Ameri¬ 
can University. Dr. Boyle is a member of the 
board of managers of the Western Pennsylvania 
Hospital. He has always been active in promot¬ 
ing the cause of education and in aiding all 
philanthropic movements. In the fall of 1SG2, 
he enlisted for the civil war as a private, and 
was commissioned captain of Company H., 140 
P. V. But his physique was not equal to the 
strain of army life and he was compelled to 
resign. He was married at West Alexander, 
Pa., March 11, 1SG3, to Sarah E. daughter of 


Daniel Weatherwax, and has one daughter, 
Maria Craig, wife of M. J. Eakin. 

GKEELY, Emma Augusta, elocutionist, was 
bom at Chelsea, Mass., March 12, 18G9, daughter 
of John Lyman and Octavia Augusta (Stevens) 
Greely, and a descendant, through her great¬ 
grandmother, of Josiah Bartlett, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and governor of 
New Hampshire. Her father was a real estate 
dealer and served one term in the New Hamp¬ 
shire legislature. Miss Greely’s dramatic talent 
was manifested at a very early age, her first 
stage being an inverted washtub covered with 
a table-cloth. Later, with her paper dolls, she 
enacted whole dramas drawn from her young 
imagination. As she grew older she took pri¬ 
vate instruction in elocution. She was educated 
in the public schools in her native city, and 
then took a graduate and post-graduate course 
at the Boston School of Oratory under Moses 
True Brown, principal, and Hamlin Garland, 
literary instructor. At the same time she began 
teaching in the school, and upon completion of 
her course she was elected a regular member 
of the faculty. She taught in the Boston School 
of Oratory until 1894, wnen Prof. Brown gave np 
his work, and Miss Greely joined a former 
teacher, Mrs. Clara Power Edgerly, who had 
meantime founded the Boston College of Ora¬ 
tory, to become its associate principal. Mean¬ 
while she was engaged to teach her art at the 
Posse Gymnasium and other institutions in Bos¬ 
ton, and at the same time she had an extensive 
list of private pupils. In October, 1900, she or¬ 
ganized the Greely School of Elocution and 
Dramatic Art in Boston, an institution that has 
earned a well-merited reputation as one of the 
leading of its class in the United States. Unlike 
many similar institutions, it offers a complete 
course for general culture and a liberal educa¬ 
tion. Its aim is to produce real artists for the 
platform and teachers who are competent to fill 
a place in the educational world. It has for 
its keynote the complete development of the 
individuality of each student. It stands for 
broad education, unaffected and powerful utter¬ 
ance of the spoken word, and dramatic action 
that is free from display. The school holds the 
neutral ground of a scientific basis of funda¬ 
mental principles and a finished interpretation 
of inspiration. Miss Greely 
is a charter member 
of the National Associ¬ 
ation of Elocutionists, 
now knowm as the Na¬ 
tional Speech Acts Asso¬ 
ciation; served as a mem¬ 
ber of its board of 
directors during 1895- 
190G, and also as its treas¬ 
urer for tw r o year s. 

A personality of great 
strength and sweetness, 
marked by honesty and 
impartiality to others, 
combine in Miss Greely 
to make a powerful re¬ 
citer and an inspiring 
teacher. On the platform 
she loses herself com¬ 
pletely in the character 
or scene she is portray¬ 
ing, and her intense magnetic power and art 
hold her audiences spellbound. Strong and firm 
in her principles, she has the unusual power to 
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inspire her students to be true exponents of her 
work. The imagination of earlier years has 
grown into and developed an intuition that 
makes her keenly alive to the growing needs of 
the profession and has caused her to add new 
thoughts to her work constantly to gratify the 
needs. Foreign travel has done much to broaden 
and enlarge her work. She lias already ac¬ 
complished a great deal in her teaching by giv¬ 
ing to the educational world successful grad¬ 
uates who are perpetuating her work, holding 
positions of dignity in educational institutions 
and on the platform 

LUNDIN, Andreas Peterus, navigator and 
marine engineer, was born in Handersand, 
Sweden, July 21, 1S69, son of Per Erik and 
Martha Christiana (An¬ 
derson) L u n d i n. His 
father was the principal 
of a public school in 
which the son received 
his preliminary educa¬ 
tion. He also attended 
the Institute of Tech¬ 
nology at Gothenburg, 
where he studied marine 
engineering. At the age 
of eighteen he went to 
sea as an apprentice on 
the Swedish barque 
“Gurlie” from Gothen¬ 
burg. Later he became 
navigating officer, and 
continued in that ca¬ 
pacity for a number of 
years, the last vessel that 
he sailed being the S. S. “Manchuria/’ Mean¬ 
while he became interested in an invention of 
Axel Welin, consisting of a new form of davit 
for manipulating lifeboats, the Welin quadrant 
davit, as it is called, the principal feature of 
which is that it swings from its base like the 
boom of a derrick, instead of turning on a fixed 
center, as was tne former method. Some of its 
advantages are that the lifeboat is under all 
circumstances and in every position of the ship 
under complete control, and its manipulation is 
not interfered with by the rolling and listing 
of the ship. The davits are manipulated by a 
simple hand-crank, precluding the necessity for 
any expert training. A company called the 
Welin Quadrant Davit Inc. was formed in New 
York city in 1906 to introduce and supply this 
new invention to the shipping interests of 
America, and Capt. Lundin became vice-presi¬ 
dent and general manager of the company. 
Among the prominent steamship lines that have 
adopted this new device are, the Allen Line, 
Austrian Lloyds, the Anchor Line, the Ham- 
burg-Americau Line, the French Line, the North 
German Lloyd, the Old Dominion Steamship 
Co., the Holland-American Line and the Panama 
Kailroad & Steamship Co., besides the United 
States government for various revenue cutters 
an'd numerous municipal steamboats and ferries. 
Capt. Lundin is also the owner of the Lane & 
De Groot Co. of New York city, organized in 
1901, for the purpose of building various kinds 
of boats and launches. One of the novelties 
controlled by the company is the Engelhardt 
lifeboat, an unsinkable, self-baling vessel, tak¬ 
ing up only about one-third of the space of an 
ordinary lifeboat. Three of them have been 
permitted to be carried under one set of davits 
by the United States board of supervising in¬ 
spectors. Capt. Lundin was married Nov. 14, 


1906, to Martha, daughter of Lawrence Gottig 
of San Francisco, who was one of the Cali¬ 
fornia pioneers and founder of the German 
Bank of the city of San Francisco and presi¬ 
dent of the same for a number of year$. 

BERKEY, Peter, bank and railway presi¬ 
dent, was born near Johnstown, Somerset co., 
Pa., Sept. 14, 1822, son of John and Barbara 
(Berkeypile) Berkey. His father (1794-1847) 
was a farmer and carpenter. He attended com¬ 
mon schools until he was fourteen years of age, 
and being thrown on his own resources, he 
hired out as a driver on the Pennsylvania canal. 
Hard as this experience was it developed self- 
reliance in the lad, and this trait added to 
energy, pluck and perseverance carried him on 
to success. At the age of seventeen he was 
given the position of station-keeper, and six 
years later was made captain of an express 
packet plying between Pittsburg and Johnstown. 
The packet only made four miles per hour, but 
the low fare (eight dollars) the excellent table, 
and the luxury of passenger boats as compared 
with the lumbering, uncomfortable stage coaches, 
reconciled the passengers to the length of time. 
Capt. Berkey remained with the packet com¬ 
pany until the Pennsylvania railroad was com¬ 
pleted in 1852, between Philadelphia and Pitts¬ 
burg. He then went to Freeport, Pa., and secured 
the contract for carrying the U. S. mail by stagu 
between Pittsburg and Clarion, Pa. Mr. Berkey 
removed to St. Paul, Minn, in 1853 and engaged 
in the real estate business. He soon formed a 
partnership with John Nicols, and bought the 
Sligo Iron Store owned by William and Joseph 
Marshal, (the former of whom was subse¬ 
quently governor of the state) and railroading 
and insurance were other lines of business in 
which be also engaged. He served as alderman 
in 1859, 1862, 1873, and 1875. He was appointed 
Indian commissioner at large, in 1862, to ad¬ 
just the claims of settlers whose homes had 
been destroyed during the massacres by the 
Sioux Indians, and in 1872 became president of 
the St. Paul, Stillwater and Taylor’s Falls 
Railway Co., of the con¬ 
struction of which he had 
charge. In 1SS3 he organized 
the St. Paul National Bank 
and was its president until 
his retirement from active 
business in 1892. He was 
also a director of the Second 
National Bank of St. Paul; 
vice-president t h i r t v-o n e 
years of the St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co., a 
director of the St. Paul Trust 
Co., and a trustee of the City 
Library. His sagacity, pru¬ 
dence, hard common sense, 
and enterprise made him a 
valued member of the legis¬ 
lative councils in which he 
served, and in the corpora¬ 
tions and institutions whose 
honored head he was for so 
many years. Mr. Berkey 
was married at Freeport, Pa . June 13, 1853, to 
Ann Elizabeth, daughter of William Porter, 
and had one son, John Addison Berkey. 

BARNES, William H., commission merchant, 
was born in New York city in 1846. He was 
educated in the public schools of New York and 
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started in business at the age of sixteen as a clerk 
in the office of E. Chamberlain, a dealer in lime 
and cement, and after staying there some time 
and thoroughly learning 
the business entered the 
employ of William A. 
Miller for a short time. 
Shortly after this his 
employer, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, became superin¬ 
tendent of the Masons 
Building Association and 
persuaded Mr. Barnes 
again to take a position 
with him. In 1872 he be¬ 
came associated with 
Hiram Knapp, in the 
brick business. By this 
time Mr. Barnes had be¬ 
come thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with this line, 
and in 1874 he formed a copartnership with 
George W Washburn under the name of Wash¬ 
burn & Barnes. This firm continued under the 
same name until 1900, when it was changed to 
William H. Barnes & Co., and Mr. Washburn 
leaving the concern in 1896, Mr Barnes assumed 
full control of the business. The firm did a 
general commission business in bricks and build¬ 
ing supplies of all kinds, and was very success¬ 
ful During the early part of Mr. Barnes’s con¬ 
nection with the firm of Washburn & Barnes he 
became a partner with Mr. Farley under the 
name of Barnes & Farley, for the purpose of 
manufacturing bricks at Haverstraw, N. Y. In 
1891 he also became connected with the firm of 
George W. Washburn & Co., in the manufacture 
of bricks at Cat skill, N. Y. Mr. Barnes was 
the owner of many boats used in the transpor¬ 
tation of bricks. For the last thirty years he 
was most prominently identified with the build¬ 
ing material trade, and was probably one of the 
best-known men in that line of business. He 
was director in the Association of Dealers in 
Masons’ Building Material and in the Bank of 
Washington Heights. He was also a large 
dealer in real estate, and his natural shrewdness 
and ability enabled him to make many success¬ 
ful operations in this line. Politically, Mr. 
Barnes will be remembered by those connected 
with all parties in Harlem, as he took a great 
interest in all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of that district. He was a man of great energy, 
intense enthusiasm and untiring industry, and 
despite his numerous business interests he 
found time to make many staunch friends, by 
whom the remembrance of his happy, generous 
disposition and genial manner is treasured. Mr. 
Barnes was twice married, and by his first wife 
had three children: William H. Barnes, Jr., 
Laura and Kittie. His second wife was Margaret 
Farley, sister of his former partner of the firm 
of Barnes & Farley, and by her had two sons, 
Raymond and Vincent Joseph Barnes. He died 
in New York city, January, 1908. 

MANDELL, Kaufman, merchant, was born 
in Dattendorf, near Strasburg, Germany, Sept. 
15, 1840, son of Solomon and Marie (Bunela) 
Mandell, of French extraction. He received his 
education at the Royal Gymnasium of Pfaffen- 
hofer., and wms graduated there in 1854. Im¬ 
mediately afterwmrds he came to the United 
States to embark in a mercantile business. 
Settling in New York citv he worked for a 
countryman as pork packer at 7 Worth Street. 
Always on the alert for larger possibilities, in 


1858, he joined a party of eight men who wmnt 
to the west coast of Africa to engage in a gen¬ 
eral trading business among the French settle¬ 
ments there. Upon the outbreak of the civil 
war in 1861 he returned to the United States 
and joined the Mountain Rifle Rangers, a 
cavalry command of Massachusetts, wffiieh be¬ 
came known as *’ S. Tyler Reed’s Mounted 
Rangers." This regiment w T as afterwmrd the 
bodyguard of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler. En¬ 
listing as a private he served throughout the 
four years’ struggle, participating in some of 
the most notable engagements, in all thirty- 
seven battles and heavy skirmishes, including 
the capture of Forts Hudson and Jackson and 
the city of New Orleans. He received his dis¬ 
charge in 1865 with the rank of major of 
cavalry. He wms attracted by the business 
possibilities of the South, and having found a 
wife in New Orleans, he determined to settle 
there after the wmr. He wms engaged in a gen¬ 
eral mercantile business there for seven years, 
and then removing to New r York city, he organ¬ 
ized the firm of K. Mandell & Co. to engage in 
the exporting and importing business. Mr. 
Mandell is still the active head of the company. 
It has agencies scattered at various central 
points over the entire wrnrld, including the west 
coast of Africa, Paraguay, Brazil, Boliva, Ar¬ 
gentine Republic, Venezuela, China, Japan and 
the East Indies. Mr. Mandell wms married in 
June, 1865, to Caroline, daughter of Adolph 
Schwartz, of Woolville, Miss., and has six chil¬ 
dren. His sons, Budd, Louis and Max, are 
associated with their father in the exporting 
business. Mr. Mandell, in addition to his busi¬ 
ness affairs, finds time for a number of worthy 
charities. Among the many men of Hebrew 
extraction w T hose charitable purposes have 
made them noted in America, there is perhaps 
none w’hose efforts have been based on more 
worthy motives. Kaufman Mandell is a man 
of broad humanness, with exceptional love for 
his fellow T -men without respect to creed or 
color. His dealings have always been based on 
the Talmudic instructions. Honesty of pur¬ 
pose and kindness towmrds all are the key¬ 
notes wffiich mark him in his business affairs. 

BATES, William Miller, hotel proprietor, 
wms born in Glastonbury. Conn., July 15, 1834, 
son of David and Eliza (Miller) Bates, of Eng- 
ish ancestry. His father wms a 
descendant from one of the 
three brothers who came to 
America in 1636, landing in Bos¬ 
ton, one remaining in Matsacliu- 
setts, while another settled in 
Jamestown, Ya., and the third 
in Connecticut. From the lat¬ 
ter descended the subject of 
this sketch. On his maternal 
side he descended from Thomas 
Welles, the fourth governor of 
Connecticut, w r ho came to this 
country in 1635, as private 
secretary to Lord Say, wffio 
founded a colony at Saybrook, 

Conn.; also from William 
Miller, w'ho wms one of the set¬ 
tlers of Northampton, Mass, 
in 1636. In 1852 Mr. Bates entered Norwich 
University, Vermont. At the beginning of his 
junior year he suffered a long siege of typhoid 
fever, causing him to change his plans. In 
1855 he began his hotel experience in Meriden, 
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Conn., with J. S. Parmlee, in the opening of a 
new hotel, known as the Meriden House. In 
1857 he accepted a position in the Scovill House 
at Waterbury, Conn. The same year he re¬ 
signed to travel, which he did extensively for 
two years. In 1S59 he took a responsible post 
in the then famous St. Nicholas Hotel, New 
York city. In 1864 he identified himself with 
the Ocean House, Newport, R. I., where later he 
became a partner uuder the firm name of Weav¬ 
ers & Bates. In 1S76 he was a factor in the 
administration of the great Globe Hotel at Phil¬ 
adelphia, built for the World’s Fair. In May, 
1881. as general manager, he opened and con¬ 
ducted the new Southern Hotel at St. Louis, 
Mo. In 1S90 he opened and conducted the Hotel 
Chatham at Chatham, Mass., until 1894, when, 
with his son, he bought out the Everett House, 
Union Square, New York city, where he re¬ 
mained until 1906, when he retired from active 
business. He was married July 27, 1859, to 
Emma J’., daughter of Esther J. and Frederic 
Treadway of Brooklyn, N. Y., and lias two chil¬ 
dren, Adelaide, wife of Louis P. Roberts, resi¬ 
dent proprietor of the Murray Hill Hotel, New 
York city, and Benjamin L. M. Bates, managing 
director of the Hotel Belmont, Forty-second 
street and Park avenue. New York city; also 
lessee and associate in the Murray Hill Hotel. 

BROWN, Thomas Asbury, actor, was born at 
Lafayette Ind., June 14, 1867, son of Thomas 
and Martha Indicutt (Brown), of negro descent. 

The family moved to In¬ 
dianapolis in 1869 and the 
son attended public school 
there. Being left an orphan 
in 1X77 he was compelled to 
support himself, and his 
cleverness as a dancer having 
attracted the attention of 
Mr. llart of Hart’s Minstrels, 
lie was engaged to travel 
with tlieir show. lie was 
siieeesful from tlic first. 
While traveling with an 
Italian string band he be¬ 
came familiar with Italian 
characters and their broken 
dialect, and made use of his 
knowledge in his imper¬ 
sonations. In 18xi he was 
engaged to do a Chinese character between the 
acts of a sketch called “ The Black Hand ”, His 
work was a success from the start. In 1882 
he formed a partnership with “ Eillv ” McClain 
and Daniel Palmer, and joined a medicine show. 
In 1885 he formed the “ Magnolia Trio”, with 
Ernest Hogan and Richard Weston. They 
played through the West in a singing and danc¬ 
ing sketch for two years. Brown was with 
the McCabe and Youngs Minstrels for two 
seasons (1887 88) and was a member of the 
Richard and Pringles Minstrels for ten years. 
It was while with this show that he originated 
and introduced the present style of “ cake-walk ” 
which has probably done more to bring colored 
actors into prominence than anything else. 
During 1S88 92 he played vaudeville dates with 
Billy Eldridge. Thereafter he appeared regu¬ 
larly in character sketches with different com¬ 
panies. In the summer of 1898 he headed his 
own show, playing in Eastern summer parks 
In 1899 he played in “A Trip to Coontown ” 
in character work. He left this company and 
again produced his summer show. In 1901 he 


married Siren Nevarro and they formed a vaude¬ 
ville team iu character work. In the summer 
of 1904 05-06 he appeared in England, Ireland, 
Scotland and France and scored great successes. 
In 1905-06 he was with “Shoo Fly Regiment ’ 
and also with “ Rufus Rastus ” doing character 
sketch. NIr. Brown is the author of several 
songs, words and music, such as, “In Dahomey,” 
“ I Wonder What Makes It Snow.” “ Complain¬ 
ing Befo’de War ” Jasper and Eliza “Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln’s Day ” c-nd the first lyric written 
to Sousa’s “ Stars and Stripes.” Mr. Brown is 
the first negro who ever attempted character 
work and the ease and finish of his acting and 
the true portrayal of the different characters he 
assumes, stamp him as one of the most finished 
actors of his race. 

SPEIDEN, William, was horn in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., Sept. 26, 1835, son of William and 
Marian (Coote) Speiden, and grandson of Rob¬ 
ert Speiden, a native of Scotand, who came to 
the United States when a young man, and tol- 
lowed his occupation as a carver in stone. Much 
of the work upon the naval monument, recently 
removed from the west of the Capitol at Wash¬ 
ington to Annapolis, was done by him. He en¬ 
listed in the war of 1812, and received wounds 
from which he died in 1814. His son, William 
Speiden, Sr., was employed in the Navy Yard 
at Washington when the British threatened the 
city in 1812; he entered the navy as a purser in 
1837; was assigned to the United States ship 
“ Peacock,” one of the vessels attached to the 
great exploring expedition under Com. Wilkes 
during 1837-41. Subsequently he was on shore 
and other duty until 1852, when it was decided 
that the United States should attempt to open 
the barred gates of the Orient to the civilized 
world. In that year the first great expedition to 
Japan was decided upon, to be commanded by 
Com. Matthew C. Perry, and he selected William 
Speiden, Sr., as his fleet counsellor and fleet 
purser, and William Speiden, Jr., was appointed 
clerk to his father. Perry’s flagship, the ” Mis¬ 
sissippi,” sailed from Norfolk, Va., Nov. 24, 1852, 
and reached Yeddo (now Tokio) Bay, where the 
squadron of four war vessels assembled, July S, 
1853. The first landing 
was made on July 14, 
and William Speiden, Jr., 
was one of the few who 
could be spared from 
duty to land with the 
commodore, he acquired 
an inside knowledge o* 
the most important 
events occurring at that 
time, which was of ma 
terial advantage to him. 
for in the following year 
after his return to the 
United States, in 1856 
he was appointed United 
States naval storekeeper 
at Hon g-k o n g. He 
reached China at the be¬ 
ginning of what was 
known as the " reign of 
terror,” and the ex¬ 
periences passed through 
were almost beyond 
expression. Mr. Speiden on one occasion ap¬ 
peared as a witness to save the life of a China¬ 
man, and came near losing his own head in con¬ 
sequence. In 1856 a reward of $200 was offered 
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by the governor of Canton for every foreigner's 
head brought there, ^lr. Speiden was on board 
the little pleasure steamer “ Cuin-fa ” (Golden 
Flower), which was tired upon by the Ilaaugsha 
forts in the inner passage from .Macao to Canton, 
in October, 1856, and but for the inexperience of 
the gunners all on board would have been killed 
and their heads taken to Canton. The refusal of 
the governor to apologize for this act led to the 
destruction of the four barrier forts, the keys to 
Canton, by the United States sloops-of-war “ Ports¬ 
mouth ” and “ Levant," the entrance into tin* city 
of the British troops and the imprisonment of the 
governor-general, all of which Mr. Speidcn wit¬ 
nessed. llis health becoming somewhat impaired, 
in I860, he was granted leave of absence. After 
a visit to his native country he returned to China 
in 1861, and there remained for several years, 
when he resigned. In 1870 he was appointed to 
the United States customs service at the port of 
New York, where lie is still (1000). Mr. Speidcn’s 
thrilling experiences connected with the expedi¬ 
tion to Japau, have been utilized by him in a 
lecture entitled “IIow the United States Opened 
Japan, under Commodore Matthew C. Perry," 
which has been enthusiastically received. 

BARNUM, William Henry, was born in New 
York city, April 5th, 1882, son of William M. and 
Anna Theresa (Phelps) Barnum. He received his 
education at St. Paul's 
School, Concord. N. IP, 
and entering the Sheffield 
Scientific School. Yale Col¬ 
lege. was graduated in 1904. 
^ lie began his career in the 
employ of the American 
Locomotive Co., in New 
York City. In 1005 he be¬ 
came assistant treasurer of 
t lie Hudson Companies; 
two years later was made 
treasurer, and in 1908, vice- 
president. lie has been 
also treasurer of McCall 
Ferry Power Company, 
since 1005, and is treasurer 
and director of Indian Refi¬ 
ning Company, and treas¬ 
urer of Hudson, .Manhattan 
K. R. Company, and a 
director of the Bridgeport 
Oil Company. lie is a 
member of the Yale Club, the Railroad Club, the 
Underwriters’ Club and the Maidstone Club. East 
Hampton, Long Island, lie was married Oet. 25. 
1005. to Anna R., daughter of Jeffery Hazard of 
Providence, R. I., and has one daughter, Rosalind 
Barnum. 

SMITH, James Henry, capitalist, was born at 
Millburn, Ill., 1854. lie received his education at 
private schools in the United States, and later at 
King‘s College, London, Eng. Upon graduating 
from that institution he was sent by his relative, 
George Smith, the noted banker and capitalist, 
formerly of Chicago, who was then in London, to 
Chicago, there to act jointly with Peter Geddcs. 
in managing the business affairs of Geoige Smith 
in the United States. In the year 1876 Messrs. 
Geddcs & Smith removed their offices to New York 
city, where they continued to act as the American 
representatives of George Smith until the death of 
the latter in 1809. James Henry Smith was for 
many years actively interested in various railroads 
of the United States. lie was long a Director of 
the Chicago, Burlington A Quincy Railway Com¬ 
pany, and of the Chicago, Milwaukee A St. Paul 



Railway Company. lie was also a Director in 
several of the most important banking institutions 
of the city of New York. He took an active part 
in the social life of New York city. He was a 
member of many clubs, including the Reform Club 
of London, England, the Union Club, University 
Club, Racquet A Tennis Club, and New Y( lk 
Yacht Club of New York city , and was a member 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce. lie was 
a Trustee of the Orthopedic Hospital and of St. 
Luke's Hospital of New York city, both of which 
institutions he remembered most generously in his 
will, lie was also greatly interested in St Luke’s 
Hospital of Chicago, to which he gave, in his life¬ 
time, money and property of the value of upwards 
of 8500,000. to enable that institution to erect an 
addition to its buildings, to.be known as the 
“George Smith Memorial,” the gift being made 
in memory of Mr. George Smith. Mr. Smith gave 
liberally to worthy objects. Among his bene¬ 
factions was the donation to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. of New York city, of Rubens’ 
“Holy Family’’. lie was married to Mrs. Wil¬ 
liam Rhinelander Stewart, and died while on a 
pleasure trip, at Kioto, Japan, .March 27. 1007. 

SMITH, George, banker, was born in the 
Parish of Old Deer, Aberdeenshire. Scotland, Feb. 
10. 1808. lie was educated in n private school at 
Udney, and then spent two years at King’s College 
in Aberdeen, with the medical profession in view’. 
This he abandoned to take up agriculture, but in 
1833 came to the United States, settling at (ideago 
in the following year. He invested in real estate 
in Chicago and in Milwaukee which lie subse¬ 
quently sold on partial payments at a large profit. 
The panic of 1837, however, resulted in his having 
to take back much of his property. In 1830 he 
procured a charter for the Wisconsin Marine A 
Fire Insurance Co. which permitted that company 
to receive deposits and to issue certificates there¬ 
for to the amount of 81,500,000. In tlie same year, 
Mr. Smith, under the firm name of George Smith 
A Co. established the first banking house in Chicago. 
The certificates of the Wisconsin Murine A Fire 
Insurance Company were circulated by it and 
George Smith A Co. "throughout the Northwest, and 
were a popular currency. In 1854 the Wisconsin 
Legislature passed a law’ hostile to the circulation 
of these certificates of deposit as money where¬ 
upon Mr. Smith sold the company to Alexander 
Mitchell, its secretary, and procured the charters 
of two banks in Georgia, which, together, were 
authorized to issue notes to the amount of §2.500,000. 
These notes he circulated through his Chicago 
Banking ] louse, using them to aid in the move¬ 
ment of the crops to the Chicago markets, loans 
out of capital being made to Chicago customers. 
During the season when lake navigation was closed, 
this Georgia currency w’as put in the vaults of his 
Chicago bank, there to await the opening of navi¬ 
gation, when it w r as again put into circulation. 
This elastic currency’ aided greatly in the develop¬ 
ment and conduct of business in the country 
tributary to Chicago. In 1856, having retired 
almost all of the circulating notes of his Georgia 
banks, Mr. Smith returned to Great Britain. In 
1860 he visited Chicago for the purpose of closing 
up his banking business. Ilis capital lie invested 
in railway securities, particularly the stocks and 
bonds of tlie Chicago, Burlington A Quiney Rail¬ 
road Co., the Chicago, Milwaukee A 8t. Paul Rail¬ 
way Co. and the Chicago A Northwestern Rail¬ 
way Co. In 1856 he purchased the fine estate of 
West llall in Aberdeenshire, intending to make it 
his permanent home. lie soon tired of it, however, 
sold it, and then made his headquarters at the 
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He form Club, London, 'where lie continued to live 
until his death. Mr. Smith’s Chicago Bank had 
no rival in the West in its day, and the people of 
the country tributary to Chicago had the fullest 
measure of confidence and faith in it and in him. 
The. credit of his currency was always maintained. 
This confidence of the public in Mr! Smith and in 
his money was justly merited. Mr. Smith was a 
man of the highest integrity and of line ideals. 
No one man did more than he to aid in the build¬ 
ing up of the great territory tributary, in his time, 
to Chicago, lie never married. lie died at the 
Reform Club, London, England, on Get .7, 1899. 

HARTMAN, William Louis, surgeon, was 
born at Theresa, Jefferson co., N. Y., Oct. 29, 
1^64, son of .John and Elizabeth (Betts) Ilartman. 
Ilis father (1823-96). was a native of llesse-Dann- 
stadt, Germany, and a farmer by occupation, and 
came to the United States in 1846, settling first at. 
Watertown, and later at Theresa, both in .Jefferson 
co., N. Y. lie was educated in the district schools 
in Theresa and at the llnngerford Collegiate Insti 
tute, Adams, X. Y., and was graduated M.D., at 
Ilalinemanu Medical Col¬ 
lege, Chicago, in 1887. lie 
began professional practice 
at Antwerp, Jefferson co., 
but soon removed to Syra¬ 
cuse, where lie has estab¬ 
lished a large practice, 
paying special attention to 
abdominal surgery. In 
1901. by special invitation 
of the faculty of Hahne¬ 
mann Medical College, 
Chicago, lie delivered a 
course of lectures there on 
abdominal surgery. lie is 
an honorary member of the 
Massachusetts and Penn¬ 
sylvania State and the 
Jefferson county medical 
societies; and a member 
County Medical Society; 
the American Institute of 1 lomceopathy, and the 
Medieo-Chirnrgical Society of Central New York. 
In 1894 lie was president of the Wayne County 
Medical Society, and also vice-president of the New 
York State Homoeopathic Society; in 1901 lie was 
president of the Interstate Medical Society, and in 
1902, of the National Surgeons’ Association. 
During 1897-1903 he was surgeon-in-chief to the 
Syracuse Ilonneopathic Hospital. At the present 
time lie is surgeon to the New York Central and 
Hudson River, the West Shore and the Home. 
Watertown and Ogdensburg railroads. Dr. Hart¬ 
man is t lie author of numerous medical and sur¬ 
gical papers w hich have been read at conventions 
or published in the various medical journals of the 
country. Notable among these are: “The Use of 
Naphtlialin in Whooping Cough; ” “ Early Oper¬ 
ation for Appendicitis; ’’“Obstruction of the 
Pylorus by Fibroi in Newbordu Babe;” “Pre¬ 
vention of Syphilis;” “Relation of the Right 
Ovary and the Appendix;” “The Mulico-legal 
Expert;” “ Treatment of Lymphangitis by Iodide 
of Lime;” “ The Surgical Treatment of Hernia;” 
“ Irritability of the Bladder an early Diagnostic 
Sign of Cancer of Uterus; 1 ” “ Surgical Diseases of 
tlie Liver;” “Importance of Correctly Diagnosing 
Injuries of the HeadDifferential Diagnosis of 
Ilcpatie and Pancreatic Calculi;” “ Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Pelvic Abscess. Dr. Hartman is a 
man of untiring energy, a rapid and brilliant 
operator and a keen diagnostician. Ilis reputation 
as a careful and conservative surgeon is well cor¬ 
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roborated by his record of 190 consecutive opera¬ 
tions for vaginal hysterectomy, without a death or 
secondary hemorrhage, He is a member of the 
Citizens’and Century clubs of Syracuse. lie was 
married at Clyde, Wayne Co., X. Y., June 14, 
1893, to Lena Slay, daughter of Charles Watson of 
Wolcott, Wayne county. 



McCONNELL, Samuel Parsons, jurist, w T as 
born on a farm near Springfield, III, July 5, 1849, 
son of John and Elizabeth (Parsons) McConnell. 
He was educated in t he public schools of Spring- 
field. and was graduated at Lombard college, in 

1871 lie had been reading law in the offices of 
Stewart. Edwards A Brow’n at Springfield, prior 
to his graduation and was admitted to the bar in 

1872 lie began practice in Chicago, Ill, becom¬ 
ing a member of the firm of Crawford A McCon- 
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chiefly engaged in 
railway and cor¬ 
poration litigation. 

Much of the active 
work devolved 
upon the junior 
member, who con¬ 
ducted many cases 
involving large 
amounts of money. 

When Iiis firm dis¬ 
solved in 1879. lie 
was placed at the 
bead of the newly 
formed firm of 
McConnell, Ray¬ 
mond A Rogers, 
and still later be 
became associated 
with Perry II. 

Smith. In 1889 he was elected judge of the 
circuit court of Cook county to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Judge McAllister ; be 
was re-elected in 1891, and served until the 
fall of 1894, when lie resigned this office to re¬ 
sume the practice of law. During his occupancy 
of the bench many celebrated cases, both civil and 
criminal, w^ere tried before him, notably the suit 
between Warren Springer and the West Side Rail¬ 
way Co., the Yau Zaut suit against the South Side 
Cable Co,, the receivership of J. 11. Walker A Co., 
in which property of over $5,000,000 was involved, 
and the cases of Ross vs. White, and Dunham v.s. 
Dunham. lie also presided over the trial of the 
conspirators in the Cronin murder case Upon his 
retirement from the bench in 1894. he became a 
member of the firm of Tenny, McConnell & Cof- 
feen, and in this connection he engaged in the 
practice of his profession until Nov. 1. 1899, when 
lie retired from the firm to become vice-president 
and counsel of the George A. Fuller Co., with 
headquarters in New York city He was the 
executive officer and leading spirit of that company 


until 1904 when lie retired to devote his sole atten¬ 
tion to his own extensive affairs. Judge McCon¬ 
nell was married first in Chicago, III., Feb. 16, 
1876, to Sarah, daughter of Judge John G. Rogers 
and had three children : Julia, w ife of M. D. Fol- 
linsbee, James Rogers and Eleanor McConnell, 
lie was again married to Mayo, daughter of 
John Met hot Samuel of New r York, and by her 
bad one daughter, Elizabeth McConnell. Judge 
McConnell is prominent in social and civil life 
and is a member of the Lawyers, Manhattan, and 
Ardsley clubs of New York of the Iroquois 
club of Chicago, and the Bibliophile Society of 


Bostou. 
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VARICE, James, founder and first bishop of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
(1821-27), was born in Newburg, X. Y., Jan. 10, 
1708. lie was of mixed blood, Negro, Indian 
and Dutch, the latter predominating and in¬ 
fluencing his life and character, lie was con¬ 
verted in early youth and removing to New York 
city became a member of the John Street Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal church, the first established in 
America. Being gifted, talented and ambitious, 
lie was soon active in the affairs of his church; 
was appointed class-leader, and when quite 
young, licensed as a local preacher. There was 
a considerable number of negroes enrolled in 
the Methodist church, and their membership in¬ 
creased. until in 1790 they numbered about sixty. 
Racial discriminations were beginning to be made 
against them, and a strong desire was kindled 
to worship apart among themselves. Varick, who 
was then only twenty-six years old, was among 
the more intelligent of the colored members who 
believed that separation would afford better oppor¬ 
tunity for the exercise of their religions liberty. 
In that year (1790) a movement was started result¬ 
ing in the establishment of what is now the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, llis idea was 
not only a separate system of worship, but the 
establishment of an independent negro Methodist 
church, and five years after the movement began, 
(in 1801) he secured the legal incorporation of his 
society, which had already built and was worship¬ 
ing in a church of its own in New York city. 
The word “ Zion’ was used to designate the build¬ 
ing and did not appear in the charter of incorpora¬ 
tion. The supervision of the white preachers over 
the colored congregation, which began with the 
new organization, was continued down to 1820; 
but by a special agreement, effected between the 
trustees of the organization and the Rev. John 
MoCloskey, representing the general conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal church (Apr. 6,1801), cleri¬ 
cal service was also rendered the colored brethren 
by local preachers of their own race licensed by the 
white church. The colored organization was anx¬ 
ious to secure to members of its own race the ordi¬ 
nation of deacons and elders To gratify their 
wishes, a man named William Miller was ordained 
local deacon iu 1813. Their further importunities 
were refused. Encouraged by this one concession, 
and full of faith and hope, they persevered in their 
efforts to secure all the orders, and finally suc¬ 
ceeded. At the annual conference, held in New 
York city. Sept. 13, 1820, Abraham Thompsou 
and James Varick were elected’ to elders’ orders. 
Varick was elected to deaeon’s and elder's orders, 
Oct. 1, 1820, and at the first annual conference, 
June 21, 1821, was appointed general superintend¬ 
ent or-bishop. lie exercised the functions of both 
cider and bishop before his ordination, which was 
not effected until June 27, 1822. The authorities 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church were not only 
antagonistic to the formation of an independent ne¬ 
gro church, but suspected Varick of personal noto¬ 
riety and aggrandizement, which intensified their 
opposition and denied him the desired ordination 
which his followers sought for him. The promi¬ 
nent traits of character governing the life and acts 
of Varick were a kindly disposition, enabling him 
to ingratiate himself into the affeetions and confi¬ 
dence of a people and secure their co-operation; 
a studied and steady purpose, penetrating mind, 
patience, prudence and a forceful leadership. The 
“limited episcopacy,” as it was termed (the 
superintendent or bishop being appointed for only 
four years subject to reappointment) was filled by 
Bishop Variek for two terms, until his death. 
He died in New York city, June 9,1827. 


RUSH, Christopher, second bishop of the Afri¬ 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion Church(1828-64) was 
born ill Craven co., N. 0., Fob. 4, 1777. Through 
arduous and persevering efforts, he acquired a 
fairly good education, lie embraced religion at 
t lie age of sixteen, and twenty two years afterward, 
in 1815, was licensed to preach in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion church, New York cit} r . 
lie joined the New York conference and was 
ordained deacon and elder on May 18, 1822 In 
1828 he became bishop of his church, and although 
stricken with blindness, lie held the executive office 
in connection with others for nine consecutive 
terms of four years each, and his counsel was 
eagerly sought until almost the day of his death. 
Nothing of importance transpired to affect the 
slow but steady development of the church until 
1852, when an attempt was made to institute the 
office of assistant superintendent, which created a 
serious denominational split. The breach was 
healed, however, after the withdrawal of the propo¬ 
sition and the following two sessions of the dual 
general conference. At this time (1844) the word 
“Zion ’ was incorporated into the title to legally 
distinguish the organization from the sect of A lien - 
ites which had the same title. Bishop Rush w 7 as a 
man of great decision of character, strong per¬ 
sonality and commanding influence, with a splen¬ 
did physical constitution and a resonant voice. 
Ilis administration was ably conducted and well 
suited to the times and circumstances, lie was a 
typical .Methodist in every respect and dignified 
his profession, pulpit and denomination. He was 
a strong, earnest and positive preacher, exacting 
in his demands for punctuality, thoroughness and 
duty ; lie was especially gifted with executive 
qualities, w*as wise in legislation, profound in 
judgment and wonderfnlly retentive in memory as 
to dates, names and events of the remotest occur¬ 
rence coming under his observation or information, 
lie contributed much to the development of the 
church and to its stability in times of trial and 
seasons of internal agitation, lie is the author of 
the first history of his church, “ Iff se and Progress 
of the African Methodist Episeopal Zion Church,” 
published in tw r o editions; also “ Episcopacy ” and 
“Infant Baptism.” He died at his home in New 
York city, Dec. 2, 1872. 

CLINTON, Joseph Jackson, third bishop of 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
(1850-81) was horn in Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 3, 
1823. He acquired a good common school educa¬ 
tion, and studied at the Alleghany Institute but 
left before being graduated. At the age of fifteen, 
he embraced religion and began his ministry as 
a local preaeher two years later In 1843 he w r as 
orgained deacon: in 1846. an cider, and in 1856 
he was elected bishop. In 1860 he visited Cali¬ 
fornia and organized the California conference in 
San Francisco During the civil war lie spent 
nearly all his time in the South, having been ap¬ 
pointed chaplain of the First United States Colored 
regiment : he also did considerable missionary work 
wherever he went. Finding a large field of personal 
usefulness in this direction and a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity to advance his denomination, he resigned as 
chaplain from the federal army and gave himself 
up exclusively to missionary w r ork, organizing 
A. M. E. Zion churches, and receiving those already 
established into the denomination. Through these 
efforts he established ten annual conferences, 
licensed and ordained about 700 ministers, brought 
into his church 100,000 children, who were organ¬ 
ized into Sunday schools, and admitted in all 
about 150,000 adult members. During the } r ears 
of bis episcopacy (18G4-80) the church had in- 
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created from 4,780 to 208,209 members, and the 
property valuation had increased from $203,000 to 
$1,400,000. In 1868 the general conference at Wash¬ 
ington. I). C. , struck out the word male from the 
discipline, thus admitting women to all the consti¬ 
tutional privileges and amenities of the church. 
It was the first. Methodist church on record to 
admit women to full ministerial privileges. Ilis 
residence was in Philadelphia. Pa., where he liad 
acquired a comfortable home and the possession of 
valuable property elsewhere. Bishop Clinton w 7 as 
distinguished for his imposing and impressing 
presence, sagacious mind, organizing ability, genial 
qualities, executive fitness and wonderful pulpit 
eloquence. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., May 
24, 1881. 

MOORE, John J., fourteenth bishop of the Af¬ 
rican Methodist Episcopal Zion church. (1858-93), 
was born in Berkeley co., W. Ya., in 1804. lie se¬ 
cured his education by self-effort aided by private 
teachers : this consisted of a liberal know ledge of 
English, Latin. Greek and Hebrew'. He was one of 
the pronounced negro preachers of his day. In im¬ 
agery and natural eloquence lie was surpassed by 
none ; attracting and enrapturing the illiterate and 
the scholar, both whiteand black,Who came from far 
and near to hear him. lie removed to Harrisburg, 
Pa., after a few years’residence in Bedford county. 
Pa., and there* embraced religion and received 
local preacher’s license in 1*33. In the following 
year he joined the Philadelphia conference; was 
ordained deacon. May 23, 1*45; ordained elder. 
May, 1849; and elevated to the episcopacy, .May 
29. *1858. The early part, of his ministry, as also 
of his episcopal beginning, was taken up largely 
by missionary work, planting Zion churches in 
the East, west of the Alleghany mountains, and 
in San Francisco, Cal., and other points on the 
Pacific coast. Morally, religiously, and in general 
disposition Bishop Moore was a model character; 
his habits of life were regular and strictly uniform; 
his denominational devotion mul loyalty was un¬ 
swerving, but be was never a partisan. Ilis life, 
character, and excellent service was deeply im¬ 
pressed upon the church and lives in its current 
history. He was devoted to farming and his fru¬ 
gality secured for him comfortable domestic cir¬ 
cumstances. lie resided in Baltimore, Md., where, 
shortly before his death, he wrote a history of the 
A. M. E. Zion Church. Ile also traveled extensively 
in Europe. lie died in Baltimore, Dec. 9, 1893. 

JONES, T. W. Singleton, fifteenth bishop of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
(1S<59-91), was horn in Wrightsville, Pa., March 8, 
1*25. Through tireless study he acquired a good 
education and a splendid training in English. 
Having joined the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church early in life, and devoted himself to 
the study of theology, lie was licensed as a local 
preacher in Alleghany Pa. in 1846. On June 24, 
1*49 he joined the Allegheny conference, and on 
May 30 of the following year was ordained deacon. 
He was ordained elder May 8, 1851, and having 
faithfully served his church during the interven¬ 
ing years, he was elected bishop by the general con¬ 
ference on May 29,1868. The field of his labors as 
bishop extended through Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Mississippi, and the rapid growth of the church 
in these sections w r as largely due to his efforts. 
Bishop Jones is said to have been one of the strong¬ 
est characters his church ever produced. lie was 
an eloqueutand powerful preacher and an executive 
of extraordinary ability. Ilis church on several 
occasions entrusted him with the important task of 
negotiating terms of organic union with other 
branches of the Methodist family. He was the 


author of “ A Iland-liook on the Discipline” and 
his sermons, which are known for their literary ex¬ 
cellence, were, after his death, compiled and pub¬ 
lished as a “ Book of Sermons ” by Bishop J. AY. 
Smith. Bishop Jones was gifted in music and poet¬ 
ry lie died in Washington, I). C. t April 18, 1891. 

HOOD, James Walker, seventeenth bishop 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
was born in Kennett township, Chester co., Pa , May 
30, 1*31, son of Levi and Harriet. (Walker) Hood. 
Ilis maternal grandfather was an American Indian, 
lie was reared in the family of Haines Jackson, a 
farmer, who sent him to the public schools, and 
being of a studious nature and ambitious, he suc¬ 
ceeded in acquiring a high standard of education. 
He was converted at the early age of eleven years, 
and w r as licensed to preach in 1856. Two years 
later he was appointed to fill a vacancy in the Zion 
church in New Haven, and in 1859 was appointed 
a missionary among the members of his race in 
Nova Scotia. No one hnt the bishop had faith in 
his ability in this direction, and the mission board 
made no provision for his expenses. He therefore 
determined to earn sufficient money to take him to 
the new' field, and sought employment in New 
York city for that purpose. At the end of fifteen 
months he had saved enough to take him to his 
appointment and provide for his family meanwhile, 
lie was then ordained deacon and at once sailed 
for Halifax, Nova $cotia. 

Ilis work was successful 
there, and he was instru¬ 
mental in organizing a 
church at Bridgetown, 

Nova Scotia. Two years 
later he returned to the 
United States, was or¬ 
dained an elder at Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., and after an¬ 
other year in Nova Scotia 
was appointed to the pas¬ 
torate at Bridgeport. He 
was sent as a missionary 
among the freed men in 
North Carolina, and se¬ 
cured and took charge of 
St. Andrew’s chapel at 
New 7 hern, N. C. While a 
resident there he took an 
active part in public affairs. lie was influential 
in shaping legislation, in regulating the con¬ 
fused condition after the civil war. and he was a 
strong advocate of temperance and education and a 
leader in building up and developing the moral, re¬ 
ligious, educational and material interests of his race, 
lie was a member of the reconstruction constitu¬ 
tional conventions of 1867 and 1868, and during 1869- 
71 was an assistant state superintendent, of public 
instruction, and also assistant superintendent of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. At the end of that time he 
had 49,000 colored children enrolled in the schools 
of that state. After three years at New hern lie 
removed to Fayetteville, and two years thereafter 
to Charlotte. Fayetteville subsequently became his 
permanent home. In July, 1872, he was elected and 
consecrated bishop of the African Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Zion Church. He w r as a delegate to the 
ecumenical conference in London, England, in 1881, 
aud also at Washington, D. C., in 1891, and a dele¬ 
gate to the centennial conference of American 
Methodism in 1885. being the first colored man to 
preside over that body. In May, 1*72, a short 
time before he was ordained bishop, he was made 
temporary chairman of the Republican state con¬ 
vention which met at Baleigh to nominate a gov¬ 
ernor and state officials. He was also one of the 
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four delcgatcs-at-large to the Republic an national 
convention which met in Philadelphia shortly 
thereafter, and renominated President Grant. This 
was his last prominent part in polities, lie was the 
author of a book of sermons, “ The Negro in the 
Christian Pulpit ” (18*4), which has been adopted 
by his general conference as a standard for the 
study of candidates for the ministry. lie also 
wrote a history of his church, “ One Hundred Years 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church ” 
(18*Hi), and “Plan of the Apocalypse” (1900). 
Bishop Hood is a man of far-seeing sagacity, great 
mental force, unusual tact, and a strong organizer, 
great parliamentarian and particularly gifted in the 
affairs of church legislation. He was married, 
first, Oct. 4. 1853, to Hannah L., daughter of David 
Ralph; second, to Sophia J., daughter of Rev. Eli 
Nugent of Washington, I). C.; and third, to Mrs. 
Kczziali P. Mclvoy, daughter of Isom and Eliza¬ 
beth Howard of Wilmington, N. C. In 1880 Lin- 
eoln University conferred upon him the degree of 
I).D., and in 1887 he received the honorary degree 
of LL.l). from Livingstone College. 

LOMAX, Thomas Henry, twentieth bishop of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, was 
born in Cumberland co., N. C., June 13, 1830, 
son of Enoch and grandson of William Lomax,who 
came to America with Gen. Lafayette from the 
French colony in Africa. 
By self sacrifice and hard 
study he acquired a good 
education, sufficient to 
teach school in connec¬ 
tion with his early min¬ 
istry, and has always 
manifested a deep inter¬ 
est in educational work. 
He joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South 
in 1848. A year later 
he openly professed a 
change of heart, in Fay¬ 
etteville, N, C., and was 
made a class leader in 
1850. Securing the as¬ 
sistance of others, he 
built the first brick 
church erected by the A. 
M. E. Zion denomination in the South at Fayette¬ 
ville. He began to preach in 1867, joined the 
North Carolina conference in October of the 
same year, and was ordained elder in November, 
1868. lie built four other churches, and organ¬ 
ized and reorganized a number of societies, lie 
was then made presiding elder, organized five 
churches in South Carolina, and reorganized several 
others. Finally he was appointed pastor of the 
church at Charlotte, N. C\, serving three years, 
lie added upwards of 700 members to his church, 
and formed other churches in that city. He was 
elected bishop May 30, 1876, in Louisville, Ky., 
and being assigned to Canada, he organized the 
Michigan and Canada conference in 1871). During 
this session twenty-nine ciders and deacons were 
ordained and twenty-eight churches added, valued 
at about $15,000. This conference was chartered 
in the name of the queen of England. In 1883 he 
organized the Texas conference, ordaining eighteen 
elders and deacons, with $18,000 worth of property 
added to the connection. He subsequently or¬ 
dained the Missouri and South Georgia conferences, 
1800, and in the South Carolina district ordained 
fifty ciders and deacons. He also organized the 
South Florida and East Tennessee conferences in 
1891 and 1893, ordaining hundreds of ministers and 


securing many flourishing societies, many of which 
are now first class charges with substantial church 
buildings. Bishop Lomax is a successful organ¬ 
izer, and has accomplished much in the numerical 
and material development of the church. He 
created seven conferences, built and received over 
1,000 churches and ordained over 3,000 ministers, 
and brought into the church 110,000 members, and 
property valued at $600,000. lie was one of the 
lending factors in securing a publication house 
of his church at Charlotte, N. C., where all the 
denominational literature and official periodicals 
are issued. It is called the “Yarick Memorial 
Building,” in honor of Bishop James Yarick. 
lie was one of the leading spirits in the pro¬ 
curement of Livingstone College, of which he is 
a trustee, and he took an active interest in the 
erection of the Greenville (Ala.) High School His 
liberality to bis church has been without stint or 
selfishness. Bishop Lomax received the degree of 
D.D. from Livingstone College in 1885. lie is an 
extensive and successful fanner, owning several 
large farms near Charlotte, N. C., and commands 
large monetary influence, acquired through hard 
personal labor and inherent frugality. 

HAKKIS, Cicero Richardson, twenty-first 
bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, was born in Fayetteville, N. C., Aug. 25, 
1844, son of Jacob and Charlotte Harris Ilis 
education was begun in Chillicothc, ()., whither 
his family had removed when he was six years 
of age. Four years later they removed to Dela¬ 
ware, O., and in 1857 to Cleveland, O. lie con¬ 
tinued his studies in the high school in Cleve¬ 
land until 1861, meanwhile pursuing a course 
of study of his own, 

'which greatly enlarged 
his store of information. 

Ilis was a life of diligent 
study and research. In 
1863 he joined the Wes¬ 
leyan church, Cleveland, 

O., and in 1867, trans¬ 
ferred his membership to 
the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion church, 

Fayetteville, N. C. lie 
taught school there until 
1872 when he united with 
the North Carolina con¬ 
ference and took out li¬ 
cense to preach. In con¬ 
nection with his ministry, 
he taught school in Fay¬ 
etteville, Charlotte and ~ 

Salisbury and was known yCaswi* 

as one of the most 

thorough and noted teachers in the state. He took 
special delight in emphasizing the benefits of Afri¬ 
can Methodism and its adaptability to the colored 
race. In 1873 he received the ordination of deacon, 
and in November of the next year, was elected and 
ordained an elder. The general conference of 1880 
elected him business manager of the Star of Zion, 
the official organ of the connection, but in conse¬ 
quence of multiplied duties, he retained this posi¬ 
tion for a short time only. He founded Zion 
Wesley Institute, at Concord, N. C., in 1880, which 
afterwards, under the presidency of Dr. J. C. Price, 
became Livingstone College. At Newbern, N. C., 
May 22,1888. he was elected bishop. He has attend¬ 
ed the general conferences as delegate since 1876. 
He served in the capacity of assistant general 
secretary of the denomination, and in 1880 he be¬ 
came general secretary, and filled in connection 
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therewith the position of general steward. In 1891 
Howard University conferred upon him the de¬ 
gree of D. 1). lie is the author of “Centen¬ 
nial Catechism” (1890), “Historical Catechism ” 
(1898), and a “Chart Primer” (1901). Although 
an accomplished scholar, Bishop Harris is plain, 
simple, easy going in manner and ways, direct and 
earnest in personal address. 

WALTERS, Alexander, twenty-fourth bishop 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Clinrch, 
was born at Bardstown, Ivy., Aug. 1, 1858, son 
of Henry and Harriet Walters, lie attended the 
public schools for eight years, and in 1870 he joined 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 
After four years’ employment in hotels and on 
steamboats at and about Louisville, Ivy., he felt 
called to preach the gospel, and in 1870 removed to 
Indianapolis, Ind., where he began the study of 
theology, and later was graduated at a noted Cali¬ 
fornia theologieal institution, lie was licensed to 
preach in March, 1877, and 
in September, 1878, joined 
the Kentucky conference, 
and was stationed at Cory- 
don, Ivy., where lie re¬ 
mained two years, his min¬ 
istrations being attended 
with great suceess. He 
was ordained deacon at St. 
Louis, Mo., in July, 1879, 
and in 1880 he was ap¬ 
pointed to Cloverport cir¬ 
cuit which embraced four 
v important stations. lie re¬ 
mained there two years. 
At the conference held in 
Louisville, Ivy., in 1880 he 
was elected assistant sec¬ 
retary, and in 1882 he 
was chosen secretary. In 
the same year he was 
ordained elder and stationed at Fifteenth Street 
Zion chureh, Louisville, where his labors were 
crowned with great spiritual and financial success. 
Iu 1883 Bishop J. \Y. Ilood appointed him pastor 
of Zion Church, San Francisco, Cal., and in this 
position he collected $15,000 in three years, and 
liquidated a mortgage which had been standing for 
years. In 1886, Bishop Walters was transferred to 
the Tennessee conference and stationed at Chat¬ 
tanooga, where a revival, begun on his first Sunday, 
resulted in the conversion of 175 souls. His finan¬ 
cial success was equally marked, but on account 
of illness lie remained there only one year, when 
lie was transferred to Knoxville. In 1888 Bishop 
Ilood appointed him to the charge of “Mother 
Zion” church in New York city, which was in a 
very poor condition. Remaining there upwards 
of four years, he received into the elinreh about 
700 persons, and raised $32,000. In July, 1889, he 
visited London, Eng., as the representative of the 
New York conference and Sunday School Associa¬ 
tion at the \\ orld’s Sunday School Convention. 
AY bile abroad he preached in many of the largest 
and wealthiest churches of England. lie also 
visited Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land. In 1890, he received the degree of I).D., 
from Livingstone College, N. C. He has been 
a member of the general conference of his 
church since 1884, and w r as a member and served 
on several important committees of the ecumeni¬ 
cal Methodist conference, held iu Washington. 
D. C., 1891. At the general conference in Pitts¬ 
burg, Pa., in 1892, Dr. AYaltcrs was elected 





bishop, an honor rarely conferred upon so young 
a man. At the one hundredth anniversary of the 
A. AL Iv Zion Church, in 1896, he %vas chairman 
of the centennial celebration which was held in 
New York eity, and together with other bishops 
and ministers succeeded in raising about $10,000. 
In 1895, the bishop was elected a trustee of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, and has 
continued in that office to the present (1908). In 
September, 1898, he was unanimously elected 
president of the Afro-American Council, an organ¬ 
ization for the amelioration of the condition of the 
negroes in America, and with the exception of 
one year has since held that office. Under his 
leadership the council lias wielded a powerful in¬ 
fluence for the benefit of the colored race. At 
the Pan-African Conference which met in London, 
Eng., in July. 1900, Bishop AYaltcrs was unan¬ 
imously elected president of that body for two 
years. This organization embraces representatives 
from all countries that have Africans or those of 
African descent as subjects and his election as 
president gives him a world-wide influence among 
his race. In manner the bishop is affable, unas¬ 
suming, easy to approach, and possesses a peculiar 
magnetism that draws everyone to him with whom 
he eomes in contact. He is a charming conversa¬ 
tionalist, a ready and able debater, and a versatile 
and grapliie writer. Bishop AValters w as married, 
Aug. 28, 1877, to Katie, daughter of Lewis Knox, 
of Louisville, Ky., who died Dee. 13, 1896, leaving 
three sons: Ilenry Lewis, Alexander Ezekiel and 
Lord W ellington. On Jan. 6,1898, he was married 
toEmeline Virginia, daughter of Richard and Eliza 
Bird, of Stamford, Conn., who died in 1902. On 
June30, 1903. Bishop AValters w r as married to Airs. 
Lelia Browne of Louisville, Ivy., by whom he has 
oue son, Ilillis. 

CLINTON, George Wylie, twenty-sixth bishop 
of the African Aletli. Episcopal Zion Church, was 
born iu Cedar Creek township. Lancaster co., S. C., 
Alar. 28, 1859, son of Jonathan and Raehel (Pater¬ 
son) Clinton. He received his edneation first under 
a private teacher and later in the private and pnb- 
lie schools of his native state. In 1874 he entered 
the University of South Carolina, but during bis 
junior classical year, a change in the state govern¬ 
ment closed the doors of this institution to negro 
students. lie then matriculated at Brainerd Insti¬ 
tute, Chester, S. C., where he was graduated writh 
the first honors of his class. 

Iu later years he studied 
theology under private 
teachers and spent two 
years in the theologieal de¬ 
partment of Livingstone 
College, Salisbury, N. C. 

Ilis career as a public 
school teaeher began w hile 
he was a college student 
when less than seventeen 
years of age. He taught 
during a period of twelve 
years, w T as at one time prin¬ 
cipal of tlie Lancaster high 
school, now know n as the 
Lancaster Normal and In¬ 
dustrial Institute, and 
served two years as princi¬ 
pal of the Howard graded 
seliool. Union, S. C. 

Bishop Clinton became a 

member of the African Arethodist Episeopal 
Zion Church at the age of ten. Though at first 
intending to study law. his religious inclination 
finally dominated liis preference. lie w^as licensed 
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to preach Feb. 14, 1879, joined the South Carolina 
conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Zinu 
Church in November 1881. and, having been or¬ 
dained deacon and elder in 1880, began his itinerant 
career. lie served three appointments in this con¬ 
ference and was transferred to the Alleghany con¬ 
ference iu 1888, and stationed at the John Wesley 
church, Pittsburg, Pa., where he remained four 
years. During his pastorate at this church lie 
began the publication of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church Quarterly Review and con¬ 
tinued editing and publishing the same upon his own 
responsibility for two years, at the end of which 
he turned it over to the African Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Zion Church with 500 subscribers and free 
from ind el) ted ness. In May, 1892, lie was elected 
editor of the Star of Zion, the chief religious organ 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
iu which capacity lie served four years, lie be¬ 
came a delegate to the general eouference of his 
church in 1884, and on .May 15,1890, he was elected 
bishop by the conference. In 1900 he became presi¬ 
dent of Atkinson College, located at Madisonville, 
I\y., and still occupies this position. During his 
administration the school has disposed of the one 
acre of ground upon which it was located when 
ho took charge and secured thirty-two and a half 
acres and buildings which are valued at $20,000. 
The school now has an enrollment of 100 students 
and provides a higher literary, moral, religious and 
industrial training to the young men and women 
of tin 1 negro race. Bishop Clinton lias been one of 
the lecturers of the Phelps Hall Bible Training 
School counected with Tuskegee Institute since 
1894. In August, 1900. he was unanimously 
elected president of the Negro Young People’s Ed¬ 
ucational and Religious Congress. This is the 
largest organization of colored people in the United 
States and its membership includes persons of every 
orthodox religious body in the United States except 
Catholies. Bishop Clinton is a member of the 
American Association of Social Science aud the 
Negro American Academy, lie is head of the 
Church Exteusion Department of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church aud a trustee of 
Livingstone College, Greenville College and Lomax- 
llannon high school. Besides contributing to 
various magazines, newspapers and books, Bishop 
Clinton is the author of three pamphlets: “The 
Three Alarm Cries” (1905); “The Negro in the 
Ecumenical Conference of 1901 ” (1901) ; a bi¬ 
ography of the late Bishop S. T. Jones of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (1891); 
lie is a spirited, entertaining and versatile writer, 
a strong executive officer, and an enthusiastic and 
earnest preacher. The degree of A.M. was con¬ 
ferred upon him by Livingstone College in 1893 
and those of D.D. and LL.D. by Wilberforcc Col¬ 
lege, Xenia, O., in 1894 and i906 respectively ; 
“ The Magnetism of the Cross,” and “ Before the 
Public.” lie was married first, in 1894, to Annie 
Kimball, daughter of William Lindsey, of Mobile, 
Ala., who died in 1899, leaving one son ; second, 
in 1901, to Marie Louise, daughter of Alfred Clay, 
of Huntsville, Ala. 

ALSTORK, John Wesley, twenty-eighth 
bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, was born in Talladega, Ala., Sept. 1, 1852, 
son of Frank W.. and Mary Jane Alstork. lie 
was educated in the commou schools and at Long- 
wood Institute, where be acted as assistant teacher 
until 1870, when he resumed his education in 
Talladega College, lie began to preach in 1878, 
and united with the Alabama conference of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church a 
year later, being ordained deacon in November, 


1882, and elder in November, 1884. lie held suc¬ 
cessful pastorates in a number of the leading 
churches of his conference, principally the “Old 
Ship,” the largest and most prominent in Mont¬ 
gomery, Ala., and one of the largest and most im¬ 
portant in the denomination, and where he pur¬ 
chased a $3,000 parsonage 
and paid otl a heavy debt. 

The conference selected 
him as its steward-treas¬ 
urer in 1883, an office he 
administered with much 
proficiency and accuracy, 
and in 1892 he was elected 
general steward (denomi¬ 
national treasurer) by the 
general conference at Pitts¬ 
burg. Pa. He also filled 
the office of presiding elder 
from 1889 until he was 
elected bishop, May 20, 

1900. lie built a dormitory 
for girls at the Larnox- 
Ilannon high school at 
Greenville, Ala., costing 
$8000, of which lie is pres¬ 
ident of the board of 
trustees. He is distinguished for his patience, re¬ 
serve and his abilities as a preacher. As a presidiug 
elder he was iu no way excelled by his peers through¬ 
out the church. He has won the appellation “ Distin¬ 
guished Son of Alabama.” He is a favorite with 
all the classes throughout the state and the south¬ 
west as far south as the state of Oklahoma. He 
received the degree of D.D. from Livingstone Col¬ 
lege in 1893. lie is a good scholar, skilled parlia¬ 
mentarian and well versed in ecclesiastical juris¬ 
prudence. and lie preaches with wonderful force and 
power, lie was married May 20, 1872, to 5 lari ah 
M. Lawson, of Talladega, Ala. He has traveled 
extensively in Ireland, Scotland, England, Bel¬ 
gium, France, Spain aud Cuba, and has spoken in 
some of the leading churches in Eugland. 

SMITH, John Wesley, twenty-ninth bishop 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
was bora in Fayetteville, N. C., Jan. 27, 1862, son 
of Jackson and Jane (Gillis) Smith. He was reared 
by his graudniotlier who took charge of him after 
his mother’s death, which occurred when he was 
three years of age. He attended the graded school 
taught by the Harris brothers. Robert and Cicero, 
who were the foremost colored educators of North 
Carolina, and in 1878 was graduated at the state 
normal school at Fayetteville, N. C. , the valedic¬ 
torian of his class. lie was converted and joined 
the church in 1880; was licensed to preach Oct. 4, 
of that year, and was admitted on trial in the Centra! 
North Carolina conference, Nov. 25. 1881. He w T as 
elected assistant secretary immediately after he 
joined, passed the course of studies, and was or¬ 
dained deacon at the same eouference. The A. M. 
E. Ziou eliureh at New Haven, Conn., beiug with¬ 
out a minister, Bishop J. AY. llood concluded to ap¬ 
point Rev. Smith. He consulted the church aud it 
was willing to take him, young and inexperienced 
as he was provided he was ordained an elder. Bishop 
llood called a council of learned elders to meet him 
in Hartford, Conn., where Smith passed a critical 
and satisfactory examination and he was ordained 
elder Sept. 4, 1882. Bishop Hood was severely criti¬ 
cised for ordaining Smith without his electioub) an 
annual conference, but Smith’s immediate success 
justified the step, lie also pastured successfully at 
Winston-Salem, N. C.. Louisville, Kv . Baltimore, 
Md., Harrisburg and Carlisle, Pa., and Charlotte, 
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N. C. At Carlisle, Pa., be built a fine two-story 
brick parsonage, ami at Charlotte a handsome briek 
church worth $30,000. He served as secretary of 
bis annual conference nine years. For fourteen 
years he was corresponding editor of the “ Star of 
Zion ” (the denominational official organ) and in 1890 
at Mobile, Ala., waseleeted bv the general confer- 


the happy faeulty for adjusting’ church difficulties 
and securing the good-will and eo -operation of his 
subordinates. He is a preacher of moral courage, 
spirited, graphic, scriptural, full of imagery, force¬ 
ful and intensely practical. By virtue of his fru¬ 
gality. he owns a handsome residence in Washing¬ 
ton. D. C. In May 25, 1880, he was married to 
Ida V., daughter of the late Robert Thompson, of 
Carlisle, Pa. 

DAY, William Howard, clergyman and edu¬ 
cator, was born iu New York eitv , Oct 10, 1831. 
He attended the public schools there and a private 
school, taught by Rev. Frederick Jones, where his 
success as a pupil so pleased the famous ehemist 
and philanthropist, John Pay son Williston, that 
he sent young Day to Northampton, Mass., in order 
to give him an opportunity of obtaining a thorough 
preparatory education in the excellent high school 
of that eity. Among his classmates was the distin¬ 
guished philologist. Prof. William Dwight Whit¬ 
ney of Yale College. Objection being made to his 
entrance into Williams College by some southern 
students, on account of his color, he immediately 
went to Oberlin College, Ohio, 
and took a four years’ course, 
being graduated in 1850. one of 
the leaders of his class. After 
graduation he declined a college 
professorship to take the lecture 
platform and engage in editorial 
work. Before going to Oberlin, 
he had joined the A M. E. Zion 
Church! In 1859 he went to 
England, Ireland and Scotland 
as the deputy of Rev. William 
King (the “Clayton** in Mrs. 
Stowe’s “ Dred ”) to raise money 
for the erection of a Presbyte¬ 
rian church and four school- 
houses in the Elgin settlement 
of fugitive slaves in Canada 
Within eleven months be se- 
7 enred and paid over $35,000 

for that, purpose. lie remained 
in England until after the emancipation proclama¬ 
tion. During part of this period he was pastor 
of a church of English people, in Lincolnshire, 
was on the platform with Henry Ward Beecher at 


ence editor-in--duet by 
acclamation ; and re¬ 
elected in Washington, 
D. C., in 1900 by the 
same legislative confer¬ 
ence. 11 e was a keen con¬ 
troversialist, and gave 
his denomination a brill¬ 
iant and readable paper. 
Bishop Smith was a 
member of the general 
conferences of 1888, 1892, 
1890, 1900 and 1904. At 
St. Louis in 1904, he was 
elected bishop by the 
largest plurality ever 
cast in his denomination 
for that office. He is a 
popular episcopant and 
executive, ruling with 
ability and ease, and Las 


the stormy meeting in Liverpool, spoke frequently 
in the interests of education and missionary causes 
of the Church of England, and for other denomi¬ 
nations, supplied the place of the celebrated Gerald 
Massey at I lull and Father Gavazzi at Burton-on 
Trent, and leetured for many English mechanics’ 
institutes. In connection with Dr. Delany and 
Prof. Campbell, be explored the valley of the 
N iger and formed iu London the African Aid So¬ 
ciety, with Lord Churchill as president. Return¬ 
ing to the United States in 1803, he was received 
at a public meeting in Cooper Institute, New York. 
He was detailed by Gen. Howard to look after the 
educational interests of the Freedmen and had 
charge of fifty-three schools in the South for two 
years and then became editor of the “Zion Stand¬ 
ard and Weekly Review” in New York city. In 
1806 he was ordained an elder in the Virginia Con¬ 
ference of the A. M. E. Zion Church and was 
assigned to the general missionary work within 
the bounds of the Philadelphia and Baltimore con¬ 
ference, with his residence in Harrisburg. His serv¬ 
ices were loaned to that conference iu tbe educa¬ 
tional and missionary field until 1884, when he was 
elected presiding elder of tbe Baltimore district. 
At tbe general conference held in Xewbern, N. C., 
in 1888, Prof. Day w as elected general secretary of 
bis clmrch and w T as re-elected in 1892 at the session 
held in Pittsburg, Pa. He served twenty-five 
years on the school board of Harrisburg, being tbe 
only colored member, and was twice eleeted presi¬ 
dent of the eity board of school eontrol. His name 
heads the list in the bronze tablet, on the Harris¬ 
burg high school building, whieb lie dedicated 
during bis term as president. Dr. Day was an 
expert bookkeeper, sound theologian, deep thinker 
and a versatile writer, versed in the languages, 
history, philosophy and science. He was a promi¬ 
nent factor in the “ Underground ” railroad system, 
which assisted runaway slaves to reaeli Canada 
and protected those v T bo found safe residence in 
the northern states, from being returned to their 
masters. Harrisburg was the most important 
“ station,” being located near the Mason and Dixon 
line. lie received the degree of 1LD. from Living¬ 
stone College. He died at his home, Harrisburg, 
Pa., Dee. 3. 1900. 



ANDERSON, James Harvey, editor and 
statistician, was born in Frederick City, Md., 
June 30, 1848, son of James Harvey, Sr., and 
Minerva Ann Anderson. His father acquired a 
good education from his 
wealthy master in order 
to proficiently serve him 
in his travels, which ex¬ 
tended throughout the 
United States and Europe, 
and lie w T as manumitted 
at his master’s death. At 
the age of seven, the son 
was put out with a w hite 
family, and after seven 
years of service, left them 
and hired to another. A 
year later lie entered the 
service of an officer in 
the 13th regiment (New 
Jersey), on its way to An- 
tietam. This officer was 
severely wounded at the 
battle of Chaneellorsville, 
and young Anderson re¬ 
turned with him to his 
home in Paterson, N. J. 

Co. G. 39tli regiment, U. S. Colored volunteers, 
whieh engaged in the battles of Petersburg, Deep 


In 1804 lie enlisted in 
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iu lflsO, he was licensed to preach two years later 
and became tin itinerant minister, llis first church 


was at Croiily, N. C. f in 
1HS3. lie was ordained el¬ 
der in 1885; elected presi¬ 
ding elder in 1895 ; was a 
delegate to the general con¬ 
ferences of his church at 
Mobile, Ala.. iul895, Wash¬ 
ington, 1>. C. . in 1900, St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1904, and 
Philadelphia, in 1908. lie 
received the degree of D.l). 
from Livingstone College in 
1907. l)r. Sutton was mar¬ 
ried, Jan. 1, 1870, to Harriet 
A., daughter of Archie Mc¬ 
Kay of Elizabethtown.X.C., 
ami had teu children, five 
of whom arc graduates and 
now teachers in the public 
schools of North Carolina. 



Bottom and Fort Fisher. After his discharge from 
the army, he resumed his education and engaged 
in divers pursuits, such as serving, farming, driv ¬ 
ing a coach, coal shovelling, and for a year travel 
ling with a minstrel troupe. lie became converted 
March 4, 1870, and joined the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church at Lodi, N. J. He was 
licensed to preach Feb. 4, 1871 ; joined the New 
York conference, May 25, 1872 ; was ordained 
deacon May 24, 1874; ordained elder May 24, 1875, 
by Bishop .1. .!. Clinton, and in the course of his min¬ 
istry pastured many of the most important charges 
in the New York, New England, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. New Jersey, Western New York, 
Alleghany and North Carolina conferences. Dr. 
Anderson was secretary of the New York confer¬ 
ence (1874-79); secretary and compiler in the New 
England conference (1881-87) ; statistical secretary 
and compiler in the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
conference for four years; secretary and compiler 
in the Alleghany conference, for two years; secre¬ 
tary and compiler iu the Western New A’oik Con¬ 
ference for three years; and statistical secretary of 
the New Jersey conference for one year, lie was 
a delegate to the general conferences of 1884,1888, 
1892, 1895, 1900 and 1904, a fraternal delegate to 
the centennial conference of Methodism, Balti¬ 
more, Md., in 1884; and was elected delegate to 
the ecumenical conference, London, England, 
1901, but did uot attend, lie was elected to the 
position of general statistical secretary iu 1884 and 
has held it continually since, except during one 
term of four years. In 1895 he was appointed 
editor of the denominational Year Book of which 
lie is the author, and still retains that position. 
He has also edited several of the local denomina¬ 
tional journals, and is an exteusive contributor to 
many popular current publications. While pastor- 
iug in Providence. R. 1., in 1881, he was instru¬ 
mental in securing the repeal of the obnoxious 
iuterinarriage laws of that state, his eloquent 
speech before the judiciary committee of the gen¬ 
eral sseiubly producing a profound effect, lie 
led the Republican political revolt in 1882 iu that 
state which uomiuated Gov. Sprague, and he him¬ 
self was nominated for the legislature, but de¬ 
clined to ruu, preferring the pulpit to political 
office, lie received the honorary degree of D.D. 
from Livingstone College in 1897, and the degree 
of Ph.I). from Eastern North Carolina Industrial 
Academy, of which he is oueof the vice-presidents, 
in 1907. * Dr. Anderson is au expert statistician and 
au authority on the history of his denomination, 
lie is a keen thinker, au able editor, and a profound 
and graphic preacher, with au easy flow of fine 
diction and captivating eloquence, lie is a high 
degree Mason and Odd Fellow and a prominent 
member of the G. A. R. and several other socie¬ 
ties. lie was selected by the authorities of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church to edit 
the matter pertaiuiug to it iu these works. 

SUTTON, William, clergyman and educator, 
was boru at Elizabethtown. Bladeu co., N. C., 
Sept, 15, 1854, son of Baeelins and Anna Mariali 
(Wright-Atkinson) Sutton. He was educated in 
the public schools, and the Normal and Scientific 
School of Elizabethtown, where lie was graduated 
with honors in 1888. In 1899, he organized the 
Land Improvement Co. of North Carolina, of which 
he is president, and in 1901 he established the 
Eastern North Carolina Industrial Academy at 
Newborn, N. C., an institution for the high edu¬ 
cation of uegrochildren. This school, of which Dr. 
Sutton is president, lias seven instructors and 250 
pupils. Having joined the A. M. E. Zion Church 


COFFEY, William Henry, clergyman, was 
born at Newvillc, Pa.. May 15, 1855, sou of Samuel 
G. and Lucinda C. Coffey. 

He received his education 
iu the public schools of 
Philadelphia, and entered 
Xeviu University, but 
was compelled to leave 
in his senior year because 
of the severe illness of 
liis mother. Subsequently 
he studied theology under 
I)r. M oore, who was rect or 
of the Crucifix Protestant 
Episcopal church, and 
under Bishop Matthew* 

Simpson and Rev. Drs. 

Cassett aud Kynett of 
the Methodist Episcopal 
church. lie further in¬ 
creased liis educatiou by 
studying Greek and He¬ 
brew* under Prof. Will 
iams of the Reformed 
Episcopal School; philos 
opliy and science in the 
Old Philosophical School of Philadelphia, and 
while at Newark he attended theological lectures 
at the Drew Theological Seminary, and took pri¬ 
vate lessons under Professors Crook and Green. 
His family for several generations w ere members 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
and young Coffey was converted when eleven 
years of age aud lieensed to preach at the age of 
twelve, lie was ordained deacou iu 1874 and elder 
in 1875. liis first service to the church was mis¬ 
sionary work in the Welsh mountains of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where lie organized a new* church. He was 
presiding elder for nine years, serving on the Salis¬ 
bury district for three years and on the Philadel¬ 
phia district six. During 1888-92 he was a member 
of the parent board of the Church Exteusiou So¬ 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1894 
lie succeeded Rev. R. II. Stitt at the Fleet St. 
A. M. E. Zion church iu Brooklyn, where he 
preached to overflowing congregations for two 
years. From Brooklyn lie w*cut to New* Haven, 
Conn., where lie cleared off an old iudebteduess. 
While in Providence R. L.he built up the People’s 
church, the only institutional church in his de¬ 
nomination. From Providence he went to Wor¬ 
cester, Mass. . meeting with his usual success, and 
after remaining there oue year, in 1902 was ap 
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pointed to his present position as corresponding 
secretary of the Church Extension Society. In 
1886 liev. l>r. Coffey organized the Princess Anne 
Academy at Princess Anne, Aid., and during 1888- 
02 he served ns trustee of Morgan College in Balti 
more, lie received the degree of I).D. from Ben¬ 
nett College in 1804. He was married, Sept. 11, 1878, 
to Alary L., daughter of liev. Samuel G. AYaters of 
Fairuiouut. Aid. 

FRANKLIN, Martin Roland, financial secre¬ 
tary of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, was bora near Americas, Gn . Jan 8,1855, 
soil of slave parents who were sold from him while 
he was quite young. At the close of the civil war 
in 1865, he was taken to the state of Illinois by a 
union soldier, and resided near the city of Chicago 
until 1874. In his early life he was engaged as a 
waiter in hotels, serving in this capacity in many 
large cities. lie was converted to the Christian 
faith and joined the Asbury Aletliodist Episcopal 
church, Washington, 1). 0., in 187b He attended 
the AVayland Seminary in that city for two years 
(1880-1881). Bemoving to Boston, Mass., in the 
latter part of 1881, he united with the North 
Russell Street A. AI. E. Zion church in the same 
year, and was licensed to preach in 1882. In 
November, 1884, he went South and joined the 
Central North Carolina conference, pastoring in 
several important churches during his eight years’ 
stay in that state. In 1888 he was ordained elder 
by Bishop J. J. Moore, and being transferred to 
the Alleghany-Ohio Conference in 1892, he was 
appointed pastor of Avery chapel in Alleghany 
eity. Pa., and held that charge until 1896. He 
was then transferred to the New York conference, 
and appointed pastor of 
the “Mother” A. ALE, 
Zion church, corner of 
West Tenth and Bleecker 
streets, New York city. 
During his pastoral ad¬ 
ministration the one huu- 
dredth anniversary of 
this denomination was 
celebrated in this church 
with appropriate cere¬ 
monies in October, 1896. 
After serving this church 
for four years, lie was ap¬ 
pointed presiding cider 
of the New York confer¬ 
ence by Bishop J. W. 
Hood (1900), and held this 
important oflioe until the 
L0 general conference con- 
tip- venedin St. Louis, AIo., in 

1904, when he was elected 
financial secretary of the general church, for a 
term of four years. He was a meuiber of the gen¬ 
eral eoufereuces in 1892, 1896, 1900 and 1904. 
Livingstone College of Salisbury, N. C 1 ., conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of I). I). in 1897. 

BLACKWELL, George Lineoln, secretary of 
the Africau Aletliodist Episcopal Zion Church, was 
born July 8, 1861, in Henderson, N. C. lie was 
reared and received his primary education iu Gran¬ 
ville county, N. C. AVlien fifteen years old he pro¬ 
fessed the Christian faith, united with the A. AI. E. 
Zion Church, and connected himself with the North 
Carolina conference of that church iu 1881, being 
in the local ministry since 1879. lie pastured fora 
short time and was ordained deacon in July, 1883, 
and elder, Feb. 18, 1885. He entered Livingstone 
College directly after becoming a deacon, spent six 
years of diligent stud}’, pastoring in the meantime, 




and was graduated in 1888 with the degree of 
B A He then went to New England, holding pas¬ 
torates at Bridgeport, Conn.. Cambridge. Alass., 
and Boston, at the same time completing the theo¬ 
logical course in the Boston University School of 
Theology, the leading institution of its kind, grad¬ 
uating June 1, 1892, with the degree of S. T. B. 
lie has been delegated to 
the general conferences of 
1 888-92—96-1! MX 1-04 and 
the centennial conference 
of the African Aletliodist 
Episcopal Ziou Church, 

New York city, October, 

1896. In May, 1900, he 
was made assistant secre¬ 
tary to I)r. William 
Howard Day, after whose 
death, Dec. 3, 1900, Di. 

Blackwell succeeded to 
the position of general 
secretary. At the same 
time he was appointed 
pastor of Big Wesley 
African Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Zion church, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., where he 
served four years, aud 
his success in managing 
affairs of that leading negro church of the city was 
phenomenal. In September 1901, Dr. Blackwell 
with thirteen other delegates attended the ecumen¬ 
ical conference, London, Eng. In May. 1904, in 
St. Louis, Alo., the general conference appointed 




him the missionary secretary and editor of the 
“ Alissionary Seer,” the official orgau of the mis¬ 
sionary department. lie has been twice charged 
with the responsible work of editing the revised 
book of discipline. While general manager of 
the publishing house, Charlotte, N. C., from Alay 
1896, to Alay, 1900, he introduced into the depart¬ 
ment new and up-to-date printing machinery and 
developed many other features, making the African 
Aletliodist Episcopal Zion Publishing House the 
leading negro institution of its kindin thiscoiintry. 
While pastoring in Philadelphia, with Bishop J. S. 
Caldwell, the financial secretary, aud W. II. Coffey, 
he w T as instrumental in purchasing the valuable 
property constituting the financial headquarters of 
the connection iu that city. lie is without doubt oue 
of the very best educated men, preachers, writers, 
and representative characters of his race. Living¬ 
stone College conferred upon him the degree of AI. 
A., in 1895, and Kansas Wesleyen University that 
of D.D. in 1896. 


MORELAND, John Franklin, clergyman, 
was horn in Mercer county, O., July 21, 1866, son 
of Jonathan and Cornelia (Avery) Aloreland. Ilis 
father was a native of Canada, and for several 
generations his ancestors were clergymen. He 
was educated in the public schools of Iron- 
ton, O., and at AValden University, Nashville, 
Tenn., where he was graduated iu 1887. He 
studied divinity at Gammon College, Atlanta, 
receiving the degree of B.l). in 1891, aud then 
took a course at Ohio University at Athens, 
where he was graduated Pli.B. in* 1893. lie be¬ 
came a member of the African Aletliodist Epis¬ 
copal Zion Church in 1892. lie was ordained 
minister in 1880, and held the following pastorates: 
Lexington. Ivy.. Alaysville. Ivy., Cincinnati, O., 
Harrisburg, Pa., Alobile, Ala., St. Louis, AIo.. and 
Chicago, Ill. During this period Dr. Aloreland built 
fourteen churches at a cost of from 84,000 to §40.000. 
In 1904 he was elected general business manager of 
the publication house of his denomination. Since 
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1895 he has been cashier of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Benevolent and Savings Institu¬ 
tion, a ehureli bank that 
is destined to be a power 
in the connection. He 
was a delegate to the 
parliament of religions 
held at the Columbian 
exposition in Chicago in 
1893, also a delegate to 
the Young People’s 
Christiau and Educ¬ 
ational congresses in 1903 
and 1900, and a delegate 
to the ecumcnieal confer¬ 
ence in Wesley church, 
London, England, in 
1901. lie has been a 
member of his eonnec- 
] f tion's general conference 

vknmumd- 

f y by Gov. McKinley a trus¬ 

tee of the OhioUni versity 
for life, lie was married Sept. 1, 1899, to Grace, 
daughter of Howard Scott of Harrisburg, Pa., aud 
has three sons: John F. Jr., George, aud Howard 
Moreland. 

PRICE, Joseph Charles, first president of 
Livingstone College, was born in Elizabeth City, 
X. C., Feb. 10, 1854. llis mother was a free colored 
woman and his father was a slave At the age of 
teu years, with his widowed mother, he removed 
to Newbern, N. C. He attended the public school 
and later Shaw Uuiversity and completed his edu¬ 
cation in Lincoln University, taking the full classi¬ 
cal and theological courses and was graduated in 
1879. He w as assisted through school by the phil¬ 
anthropy of Mr. William E Dodge, of New York 
city, wlio took a deep interest in him on discover¬ 
ing his great possibilities for usefulness. l)r. Price 
became the apostle of the higher education of his 
race. Scholar, divine, educator and orator, be rose 
to heights of distinction and accomplishment to be 
gained by few of his race. He joined the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church ministry after his 
conversion in Newborn in 1875, was ordained dea 
eon in Wilson. N. C.. in 1875 and elder at Charlotte, 
N. C., in 1880. He was a delegate to the general 
conferences of his church in 1880-88-92 and to the 
ecumenical conferences in London, England, in 1881, 
and Washington D. C. in 1891. Dr. Price was the 
favorite speaker at the annual Chatauqua assem¬ 
blages and several times occupied the pulpit of 
Henry Ward Beechers church ; he was the chosen 
temperance orator o' his state At the ecumenical 
conference in London he was aeeorded the defer¬ 
ence to all other delegates in the occupancy of the 
floor, and won from that distinguished body the 
title of “the world’s orator.” During his stay in 
London, he raised $10,000 to establish Livingstone 
College in Salisbury, N. C. , for the education of 
American negroes, of which he became the first 
president iu 1882. He w as one of the most ener¬ 
getic and indefatigable workers among the eolored 
people of the South, and through his energies 
$75,000 was subsequently raised for the mainte¬ 
nance of the college. Dr. Price w as regarded both 
in America and Europe as an orator of unusual 
pow er and a capaeity scarcely surpassed by any 
other of his time. lie w asof ordinary fleshy build, 
jet black, having no mixture of blood, prominent 
forehead, full round face and keen, piercing 
eyes , he w T as quick of motion, dignified in bear¬ 
ing, jovial and affable: his voice was clear, ring 
ing, silvery and deeply impressive. The education 


and betterment of his race absorbed his interest and 
efforts, and for this reason, lie declined a United 
States custom collector ship, and a foreign ministry 
(Liberia), a bishopric, and other alluriug positions, 
lie was well known in Boston aud the other large 
northern cities, having been in attendance upon all 
important religious occasions. Hi 1 firmly ingratiated 
himself into the appreciation of his race. Ills birth¬ 
day has been incorporated in the anniversary days 
of his denomination and a substantial building has 
been erected in his memory upon the campus of Liv¬ 
ingstone College. Dr. Price died in Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 25, 1893, at the early age of thirty nine years. 

MASON, James Edward, clergyman, was 
born at Wilkesbarre, Pa., March 30. 1859. son of 
Sylvester L. and Elizabeth C. (Single) Mason. He 
w’as educated in the public schools of bis native 
city, and after graduation at the high school con¬ 
tinued his studies under private tutors. He was 
converted at the age of sixteen years, and joined 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, in 
w hich he quickly rose to positions of usefulness 
and prominence. He was licensed to preach in 
1876, and became known locally as the “boy 
preacher,” and the following year joined the West¬ 
ern New York conference. He has held pastor¬ 
ates at Binghamton, Deposit, Delhi, Norwich, 
Syracuse, Elmira. Ithaca ami Rochester, N. Y., in 
every city meeting with unqualified success. He 
was ordained deacon in 1878 and elder in 1880. He 
met w itb phenomenal success in conducting revival 
meetiugs and in the collection of church funds. 
For ten years he performed the principal clerical 
work of his conference as secretary, compiler and 
historian As presiding elder lie succeeded in es¬ 
tablishing a number of societies, erecting churches, 
and developing and extending the district. He 
has been a delegate to each general conference of 
his denomination since 1884. In 1897 Dr. Mason 
w T as appointed professor of political economy 
and sociology at Livingstone College, and in 1898 
was made its financial secretary, iu whieh ca¬ 
pacity his services have been second only to those 
of the late Pres. J. C. Price. Ilis gift of speech 
and command of language and his eloqueuee classed 
him among the leading orators of his race. Dr. 
Mason is well known on the lecture platform, 
having addressed large audiences in Plymouth 
church. Brooklyn, in the halls of the Young Men’s 
Christian associations, and many of the wealthiest 
and most prominent white ehurches throughout 
t h e count ry. As f ra - 
ternal delegate he 
represented his de¬ 
nomination at the 
Methodist Episcopal 
general conference 
in Chicago, Ill., in 
1896, and the stirring 
address which he 
delivered in the 
Chicago Auditorium 
made a deep im¬ 
pression upon his 
hearers. I)r. Mason 
received the degree 
of D.D. from Liv¬ 
ingstone College in 
1896. He is a mem¬ 
ber of t he National 
Education Associa¬ 
tion and of the Amer¬ 
ican Academy of 
Political and Soeial Scienee. He was married Oet. 
19. 1887, to Abby Kelly, daughter of Thomas L. 
Keeue of Syracuse* N. Y. They have one daughter. 
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BOWNE, Samuel Wood, manufacturing chem¬ 
ist, eldest son of Cyrus Horton and Hester 
(Wood) Bowue, was born in the family home¬ 
stead in Montgomery township, Orange county, 
N. Y., Jan. 3, 1S42. His 
father died in 1858, and 
being the eldest son, a 
greater portion of the 
care of the farm devolved 
upon him, so that he had 
to forego a college career. 
He spent the following 
three years in the man¬ 
agement of the home¬ 
stead and then took a 
course in a business col¬ 
lie lege. He began his busi¬ 
ness career at Newburg, 
N. Y., but in 1S65 he 
removed to New Yo rlc 
city and secured employ¬ 
ment in a broker’s office 
on Wall street. Being 
tempted with a desire to 
succeed rapidly in life, as 
some men do in that line 
of business, he iuvested his own capital as well 
as that of some of his friends, but was unfortu¬ 
nate in his investments and lost all. This did 
not, however, weaken his ambition and deter¬ 
mination to succeed, and he at once applied 
himself to the task of retrieving his losses and 
finally liquidated every dollar of his indebted¬ 
ness. His next venture was in the capacity of a 
traveling salesman for a manufacturing con¬ 
cern in New York, a line of work that 
afforded him the experience he had longed 
for, and he at once achieved a morked 
success. He next became engaged with the 
firm of Scott & Platt, manufacturing chemists 
of New York city, and in this line of en¬ 
terprise formed and finally laid the founda¬ 
tion of his life work. This company has 
introduced a patent medicine called Scott’s 
emulsion of cod liver oil, a compound which 
has become renowned for its health-giving prop¬ 
erties in every civilized eountry on the globe. 
Tn 1S74 Mr. Bowne entered into partnership 
with Alfred B. Scott under the firm name of 
Scott & Bowne, and they have since been en¬ 
gaged as manufacturing chemists. The firm has 
gained a world-wide reputation, and its business 
has attained to an enormous magnitude. In 
latter years it has been divided into two depart¬ 
ments known as the eastern and western hemi¬ 
spheres, Mr. Scott’s interest being confined to 
the eastern, and those of Mr. Bowne to the west¬ 
ern In addition to his numerous and varied 
commercial interests Mr. Bowne finds time to 
study the social and economic conditions of his 
fellow men, and has from time to time dispensed 
unstintingly of his substance to deserving per¬ 
sons and institutions, and to all such enterprises 
as have for their object the upbuilding of the 
moral as well as the social interests of the city. 
Tt can be justly said that he is a true philan¬ 
thropist, and the name of Samuel W. Bowne 
will go down to posterity as one of the noble 
benefactors of his race. Mr. Bowne is an ac¬ 
tive member of the Union League, the New York 
Athletic Club, the Downtown Hardware Club, 
the Knollwood Country Club, the City Club, and 
other leading organizations that have for their 
object the advancement of the moral and social 
interests of the community. He is also presi¬ 
dent of the Baldwin Steel Co. of Charleston, \V. 


Va., and a director of the Delavan Condensed 
Milk Co. He was married May 13, 1875, to Hen¬ 
rietta, daughter of Daniel S. and Maria (Mas- 
tin) Youngs. 

BARHYDT. Parish Hackley, broker, was 
born at Utica, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1845, son of David 
Parish and Sophia E. (Hackley) Barhydt. His 
father was president of the Erie & Kalamazoo 
Railroad, a part of the West Shore Railroad 
system. His first American ancestor was John 
Barhydt, whose wife was Cornelia Putnam, and 
who was the great-great-grandfather of the sub¬ 
ject of this sketch. On the maternal side ,he 
was a direct discendant of the famous Wolcott 
family of Connecticut, of which Roger Wolcott, 
the governor, and Oliver Wolcott, the signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, were members. 
His maternal grandfather, Aaron Hackley, was 
a native of Connecticut, a graduate of Williams 
College in 1805, a judge of the supreme court, 
a member of the New York legislature in 1814, 
1815 and 1818, and a representative to the na¬ 
tional congress from New York during 1819-21. 
Parish Hackley Barhydt received his education 
in the private school of Messrs. Clarke and 
Fanning. He entered New York College at the 
age of nineteen years, but was obliged to forego 
a collegiate education on account of ill health. 
He began his business career in the office of 
James Talcott of New York, and after remain¬ 
ing there six years, opened an office of his 
own as a stock broker. He soon built up a 
large business, becoming interested in a number 
of valuable mining enterprises in the West. In 
addition to his business connections, Mr. Bar¬ 
hydt was actively interested in the work of the 
Charity Organization and various similar so¬ 
cieties, particularly the Union Settlement, to 
which he was a large contributor, and in the 
latter years of his life devoted much time to 
the administration of several large estates, of 
which he was trustee. He made three trips to 
Europe, in 1S72, in 18S3, and again in 1S96, the 
last time spending the summer in travel and 
recreation. He was a member of the New York 
Consolidated Stock Exchange, and an active 
member of the Numismatic Society. Mr. Bar¬ 
hydt was married April 30, 1SS3, to Emily M., 
daughter of I. C. Baldwin of New York city, 
and he died in New York city, Nov. 17, 1897. 

NEUSTADTER, Louis W., merchant, was 
boru at Sulzburg, Bavaria, Oct. 5, 1824. Having 
obtained his early education in his native town, he 
went to Furtli, Bavaria, to finish his education and 
start his business career. Soon after he determined 
to come to America to seek his fortune. Landing 
in New York, January, 1845, he established a small 
store in Grand street, where he dealt chiefly in 
fancy goods. He continued with success until 
1849, when he joined the stream of pioneers going 
westward to develop the newly discovered wealth 
of California. He arrived in San Francisco tbe 
same year, and, realizing the great possibilities of 
the future metropolis of the Pacific Coast, he, 
together with Z. Adclsdorfer established tbe fancy 
goods business of Ncnstadter and Adclsdorfer. 
The firm met with varying success and many vicis¬ 
situdes until, 1854, Air. Ncustadter was joined by 
his brother Henry, who was already established in 
business independently, and together they founded 
tbe firm of Ncustadter Bros., which has continued 
with ever increasing success under the same name 
to the present date. They confined themselves to 
the line of men’s furnishing goods and owing to 
the superior quality of tbeir goods which they 
maintained from tbe outset, tbe bouse came to be 
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considered one of the foremost, not only on the 
Pacific coast, hut in the entire country as well. 
Their success was due to the extraordinary capa¬ 
cities of the founders, their sterling integrity and 
rare foresight. Twice their property was totally 
lost in the great conflagrations which visited the 
city of San Francisco, yet with undaunted courage 
Messrs. Neustadter each time reestablished them¬ 
selves on a firm basis. In I860 Mr. Louis W. 
Neustadter returned to New York city with the 
object of starting a factory and opening a branch 
for the purpose of purchasing goods for the San 
Francisco house. He continued iu its management 
until 1870 when the factory was removed to San 
Francisco to be operated under the name of the 
“Staudard Factory.” Mr. Neustadter continued 
to reside iu New York city until his death, the 
business growing steadily under his guidance. lie 
was a man of great refinement, culture and superior 
edueatiou. Having accumulated an ample fortune, 
he was most liberal in his contributions to public 
as well as private charities. lie was married iu 
New York city, Mar. 12, 1862, to Caroline, eldest 
daughter of Israel D. Walter, one of New York's 
oldest, merchants of German origin. Iu 1868 Mr. 
and Mrs. Neustadter made an extensive visit to 
Europe, shortly before his death, which occurred 
in his home at New Brighton, Stateu Islaud, Mar. 
16, 1871. 

NEUSTADTER, Henry, merchant, was born 
in Sulzlnirg, Bavaria, Sept. 1, 1829 ; brother of 
Louis W. Neustadter (q. v). At the ago of 
nineteen he emigrated to America, arriving in New 
York in 1848. He earned a living iu various ways 
until 1850, when he followed his brother Louis to 
San Francisco. lie established himself in the fancy 
goods business independently of his brother, how¬ 
ever, until in 1854 they joined iu founding the firm 
of Neustadter Bros., manufacturers and importers 
of men’s furnishing goods which still exists under 
the same style after a long successful career and in 
which there are already interested the young men 
of the third generation. His exceptional business 
capacity, with the strictest integrity and a rare 
knowledge of humau nature were instrumental in 
making the firm one of the most important and 
best known in the entire country. In 1860, when 
Mr. Louis W. Neustadter went to New York, lie 
took entire charge of the San Francisco business 
and in 1870 he admitted to partnership his two 
cousins, Jacob II. and David Neustadter, and Mr. 
Isaac Oppenheimer. Prior to his brother’s depart¬ 
ure for Europe in 1858, Mr. Ilenry Neustadter 
went East to relieve him from his duties in the 
New York establishment. In 1870 he consented 
to the removal of the firm’s New York shirt fac¬ 
tory to San Francisco and in 1877 a branch house 
was opeued in Portlaud, Ore., where business in¬ 
creased at a rate which necessitated the erection 
there of another factory uuder the name of “ Stand¬ 
ard Factory No. 2. 4 ’ Mr. Neustadter was greatly 
interested in charitable work and as a director of 
the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, lie contributed and 
secured by voluutary subscription the largest 
amount toward the fund for the erect iou of the 
present building of that institution, lie was also 
a contributor to many charitable organizations and 
a liberal giver to every worthy cause. Tic was a 
member of the Harmonie and other dubs. Mr. 
Neustadter was married in New York city, June 19, 
1872, to Mrs. Caroline (Walter) Neustadter, widow 
of his brother Louis, and thereafter until his 
death, traveled expensively in company with his 
wife throughout Europe and as well ' as in the 
Holy Land. He died in New York City, Aug. 24, 
1903. 


SHORT, Frank Hamilton, lawyer, was boru in 
Shelby county, Mo., Sept. 12, 1862, son of Hamil¬ 
ton and Emily (Wharton) Short. Ilis father and 
his grandfather, Johuathan Short, were farmers. 
Ilis mother was collaterally related to the Phila¬ 
delphia family of which the emineut lawyers, 
Thomas, Isaac and Francis Wharton w T cre mem¬ 
bers. When he was ten years of age, the family 
removed to Hastings, Neb., where they resided 
for about ten years. In 
1SS1 he settled in California 
where he taught school and 
studied law. Admitted to 
the bar in 1886, he soon ob¬ 
tained a considerable prac¬ 
tice. He was within a short 
time connected w r ith most of 
of the important cases arising 
in Fresno, and adjoiniug conn 
ties, both civil and criminal. 

During his early practice he 
participated in some of the 
most prominent, criminal trials 
in the history of the state. lie 
has acted as counsel for most 
of the. irrigation companies in 
the central portion of the of the 
state, representing such com¬ 
panies in several important 
cases in the supreme court, concerning rights of 
appropriation and riparian rights, and concerning 
the validity of private contracts for furnishing w'atcr 
and fixing the price therefor. With Judge Chapman 
of Los Angeles, he conducted litigation on be¬ 
half of locators of oil lands as against lieu 
selectors of the same land called “ scrippers." 
The title of the mineral locators were main¬ 
tained in the interior department and in the 
supreme court of the United States. He has 
also conducted as special counsel for the state, 
employed by the railroad commissioners, several 
actions concerning passengers and freight rates 
of railroad companies. Since 18SS Mr. Short 
has been a delegate to nearly every state con¬ 
vention and he was a member of the national 
conventions at St. Louis, in 1896, and at Chi¬ 
cago in 1904. In the latter he served on the 
committee on platform and resolution and on 
the subcommittee that drafted the platform. 
Notwithstanding his strong attachment to the 
Republican party, Mr. Short was not favorable 
to the so-called policy of expansion. In con¬ 
tributions to the San Francisco Call and other 
papers he very early maintained this view, bas¬ 
ing his objections principally upon the ground 
that Republican Institutions are not properly 
organized for, and self-governed peoples not 
properly constituted to successfully govern de¬ 
pendent colonies. He has also contributed arti¬ 
cles upon the subject of International law, main¬ 
taining the view f that arbitration as practiced is 
ineffectual to prevent injustice between nations 
and that the ends of International justice can 
only he accomplished by having jurisdiction 
conferred upon a proper tribunal for that pur¬ 
pose and pow’er through treaties to enforce its 
decrees. Mr. Short has been a member of the 
board of trustees of the state normal school of 
San Jose, and has been for a number of years 
a member of the board of commissioners to 
govern the Yosemite valley. He w r as married 
at Fresno in 1885, to Emma, daughter of Cyrus 
Packard. Mrs. Short died leaving one child, 
Frank Hamilton Short, Jr. and in 1897 he w r as 
married, to Nellie C. Rorick, daughter of T. C. 
Curtis of Los Angeles, Cal. 
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HIGHET, Frank Brewster, manufacturer, was 
born at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Feb 10, 1858, son 
of AA ilHani Wilson and Ellen Adams (Porter) llighet. 
tie is of Scotch-English ancestry, his grandfather, 
John Ilighet, a native of Ayr, Scotland, coming to 
America in 1810 and settling in New York city, 
while on his maternal side he is descended from the 
Porter and Fletcher families, whose ancestors came 
to this country from England in 1635 and 1630 
respectively and settled in Massachusetts. After 
a publie school education in New \ ork city he 
be^an his business career in 1S72 in the house of 
A T. Stewart A Co. in New York, 
being given the position of stock 
boy in the wholesale lace depart¬ 
ment at $2.00 per week. In 1SS0 
he changed employment, engag¬ 
ing with the Butler Hard Rubber 
Co.,where he served as a clerk and 
subsequently as salesman, and 
in 1802 was appointed assistant 
secretary. Upon the organization 
of the American Hard RubberCo. 
in 1898, the Butler Hard Rubber 
Co. was absorbed in the combina¬ 
tion, and Mr. Highet continued 
with the new organization as 
salesman. In 1904 he resigned, 
and with his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Percy Gardner, organized the 
Gardner A Highet Co., manufac¬ 
turers of cotton narrow fabrics. 
The company’s mill is located at 
Providence, R. I., and their offices and winding 
department at 444 Broadway, New York city, where 
the goods are prepared for the market. Mr. Highet 
is a member of the Wool Club, the Ardsley Club, the 
New England Society, the Sons of the Revolution, 
and the New York Historical Society, and the 
Greenwich Country Club. He was married in New 
York city, April 16, 1885, to Isabelle B., daughter 
of Elias Boudinot Servoss, of New York city 

MeLAUGHLIN, Hugh, politician, was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 9, 1826, son of Hugh and 
Grace McLaughlin who came from Ireland in 1810. 
He received a public school education, learned the 
rope-making trade and engaged in the lighterage 
and later in the fish business, with his brother Luke. 
Through his friendship with the members of the 
law firm of Lott, Murphy and Vanderbilt, who 
controlled Democratic politics in Kings county, he 
was appointed master mechanic in the Brooklyn 
navy yard in 1S57, a position he held for four 
years. Because the employment of the men fell to 
him, he gained the name of “boss,” which was ever 
after applied to him, though he always indignantly 
repudiated it. When in 1857 the Brooklyn De¬ 
mocracy was divided into two parties, Mr. Mc¬ 
Laughlin supported that headed by Daniel Bradley, 
subsequently state senator, who was recognized 
by the state convention. lie was nominated for 
sheriff of Kings Countj’ in 1860, and was defeated; 
but what was known as the Fort Greene movement 
of citizens, regardless of party, in 1861, resulted 
in his* nomination for register and in his election by 
a large majority. He was reelected in 1864, was 
defeated in 1867, and was reelected in 1870, receiv¬ 
ing 12,000 more votes than the Republican candi¬ 
date. This was the last political office held by him, 
for he had little if any ambition in that direction. 
A revolt against McLaughlin was made in the 10th 
ward about 1S79, and the ‘Jefferson Hall move¬ 
ment ” for the purpoesof deposing him as leader was 
begun in 1881. This was accomplished ami the 
party was reorganized, but Mr. McLaughlin’s power 
continued to be felt in state as well as local politics* 



lie supported Daniel Manning in the renomination 
of Lucius Robinson for governor in 1879, in the face 
of certain defeat, and it was said that he was one of 
two men who had much to do with making Cleveland 
a presidential candidate in 1884. When Greater New 
York was established in 1899 and a political reorgani¬ 
zation became necessary, Mr. McLaughlin and 
Richard Croker formed an alliance, lie made a 
number of appointments of men of independent 
character, nominating Hon. Edward M. Grout to be 
president of the borough, and Richard Bainbridge 
to be chairman of the central committee. Late,r 
in order to check Tammany in the police depart¬ 
ment and to prevent a recurrence of the Lexow 
scandals, he brought about the appointment of 
Edward M. Shepard as president of the police 
board, although the latter had previously defeated 
him. In 1901 lie lost Brooklyn by 26,000 pluralit}'. 
In 1902, with Bird 8. Coler and David B. Hill, he 
labored to seeure the former’s nomination for the 
governship, against Hon. Alton B. Parker, believing 
that Coler ’s election would bring about the nomina¬ 
tion of Hill for the presidency in 1904. A dis¬ 
agreement with Charles F. Murphy, the Tammany 
leader, in 1903, over the nomination of Mr. Grout, 
resulted in his retirement from the leadership of 
the local organization. “Mr. MeLaughlin,” to 
quote an obituary notice, “held his power longer 
than any person in any American city ever held 
it, and his mastery of the Brooklyn machine was 
more complete than Croker’s mastery of Tammany 
Hall. Most of his success was due to his art in 
securing the cooperation of local leaders. His 
friendships were steady and true, and the secret of 
his wonderful power was, in a large measure, due to 
his unswerving integrity, his loyalty to his friends, 
and his genial and democratic bearing.” lie was 
married, Sept. 11, 1862, to Helen, daughter of Martin 
Kayes of Lafayette, N. J., by whom lie had one son, 
Harvey MeLaughlin, and three daughters. Mrs. 
McLaughlin’s grandfather, John Kays, came to 
America from Scotland and became a prominent 
fanner of Newton, N. J. and acted as aid to 
Gen. Washington in the revolutionary war. Mrs. 
McLaughlin was prominently interested in many 
worthy charities of Brooklyn, and gave largely to 
the Catholic church. In 1908 Pope Pius X. con¬ 
ferred upon her the title of Marchioness. Mr. 
McLaughlin died in Brooklyn, N Y., Dec. 7, 1904, 
survived by his widow and two daughters, Helen, 
wife of William C. Courtney, and Laura J., wife of 
John B. Roehe. 

CROXTON, Frank, musician, was born 
Paris, Bourbon co., Ivy., Oct. 

Chester F. and Mary Betty (Hen¬ 
derson) Croxton. He inherited 
his musical genius from his father, 
who was also a professor of 
music, and after a thorough 
classical education,and his gradu¬ 
ation at the Kentucky Univer¬ 
st iv in 1S9S, went to New Y"ork 
city to study singing. Here he 
obtained a position in the choir 
of St. Bartholomew’s Church, and 
has at times appeared a soloist 
with the Thoma s Orchest ra , the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the New York Oratorio Society, 
the People’s Choral Society, the 
Chicago Apollo Club, the Han¬ 
del and Haydn Society of Boston, 
and the Worcester Oratorio So¬ 
ciety. Mr. Croxton possesses a 
true bass voice that is very 
resonant, and has an astonishingly wide range. He 
was married Aug. 25, 1897, to Mary E. Hamilton of 
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Brooksville, Ivy., and has three sons, Chester Hamil¬ 
ton, John Grosser, and Riehard Franklin Groxton. 

PACKARD, Charles William, physician, was 
born at Brunswick, Me., Mar. 7, 1S33, son of 
Charles and Rebecca Prentiss (Kent) Packard. 
His first American ancestor was Samuel Packard, 
who came from Wyrnondham, Norfolk eo., England, 
in the ship Diligence anil settled in West Bridge- 
water, Mass., in 1G3S. The line of descent is 
traced through his son Zacchaeus; his son Solomon , 
his son Jacob, and his son Hezckiah Packard, who, 
when twelve years of age, was a fifer in the con¬ 
tinental army and took part in the battle of Harlem 
Heights. His grandson, the subject of this sketch, 
was educated at Lancaster Academy, Lancaster, 
Mass., and the New York Medical College where he 
was graduated with the degree of M l), in 1855. 
He also received the honorary degrees of A.M. from 
Bowdoin College, in 18S3, and M.D., from Dartmouth 
College, in lSSf>. During his college course he studied 
as a private pupil under the late Prof. Edmund 
It. Peaslee, M.D., and after graduating beeauie 
demonstrator of anatomy at Dartmouth Medical 
College. lie was then appointed assistant physician 
to Blaekwell’s Island Hospital, New York, where he 
remained four years. In 
1SG2 the United States 
government made an ur¬ 
gent appeal for surgeons 
and Dr. Packard served 
a year at Bedloe’s Island 
Hospital. He was next 
appointed resident phy- 
sieian and surgeon at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New 
York, but resigned in 
1SGG after two years’ 
service, to become at¬ 
tending pliysieian and 
enter upon private prac¬ 
tice. In 187S he became 
one of the consulting 
physicians to the hos¬ 
pital, and during 1S95- 
1905 acted as president 
of the medical board. 
Altogether Dr. Packard’s 
term of service at St. Luke’s Hospital extended 
over a period of forty-four years. When the 
board of health was organized in 1S66 he was 
appointed one of the health inspectors, but after 
two years the demands of his private practice 
compelled his resignation. The eholera epidemic 
in the summer of 1SGG ealled for great labor 
and vigilanee on the part of all the health in¬ 
spectors, and they were the first to demonstrate 
that the disease ean be “stamped out” by prompt 
action and the thorough use of disinfectants. He 
was a member of the New’ York Medical and Sur¬ 
gical Society; the New York Academy of Medi- 
eine; the Pathological Soeiety; the New’ England 
Society; the New York County Medical Society 
and the Century Association. He w*as married in 
New r York city. Dee. 11, 1S72, to Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of Samuel MeLanathan of Low’ell, Mass. 



ROBINS, Joseph Emerson, elergyman, w T as 
born at Littleton, N. IF, Dee. 9, 1S43, son of Doug¬ 
las and Betsey (Farr) Robins, of Seoteh deseent. 
His education w r as had at the publie school at Little¬ 
ton, N. II., and at Newbury Seminary, Vt., and 
he graduated at Wesleyan University in 1S6S. 
He immediately joined the New Hampshire Con¬ 
ference of the Methodist Episeopal Cliureh. For 
a w hile he taught at Tilton Seminary, Tilton, N. IF, 
and for three years at Drew Female College, 




Carmel, N. Y. lie then returned to New r Hamp¬ 
shire, and supplied a pulpit at Landaff. He was 
appointed to the pastorate at Hooksett, in 1870, 
and his subsequent charges were, Plymouth, 
Lebanon, and Portsmouth. 

In 1885 he w’as made pre¬ 
siding elder of Claremont 
district, serving five years 
and then he became pastor 
of the First Chureh, Con¬ 
cord, N. H. In 1895 he 
was transferred to Dover 
for two years and then 
beinne presiding elder of 
the Dover district for six 
years. At the end of this 
term he W’as transferred to 
the chureh at Keene, N. IF, 
and in 1905 he became 
pastor at Trinity Church, 

Manchester, wbere he now 
(1910) is. lie is a trustee 
of Tilton Seminary and a 
thirty-seeond degree Mason. 

He received his D.D. degree 
from Norwdeh University in 
1S9S. He vaseliaplain of the New Hampshire legis 
lature in 1899, president of the Iledding Camp Meet¬ 
ing Association for six years, viee-president of the 
New r Hampshire Bible Society and a delegate to 
the Methodist General Conference held in New 
York city 1888. lie w r as married to Margaret 
II. (Bailey), of Rocky Hill, N. J., March 5, 1S73, 
and ha; three children. Dr. Robins is looked 
upon as one of the leading men in New England 
of the Methodist Episeopal Church, and his suecess 
as a minister is due largely to his being of easy 
approaeli, and impressing one with his absolute 
sincerity. 

CRANE, Elvin Williamson, law’yer, w r as born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., Oet. 20, 1853, son of Samuel 
and Naomi (Williamson) Crane. His first Amer¬ 
ican ancestor w as Jasper Crane, a native of England, 
who came to America in 1GGG, settling hi Newark 
N. J. From him the line of descent is traeed 
through his son Azariah, who married Mary Trent; 

their son Nathaniel, who married-; their 

son Noah, wdio married Mary Bakhvin; their son 
Joseph, who married Hanna Lampson; their son 
Noah, w’ho married Bethia T. Colliding, and who 
w’as the grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch. His 
father, Samuel Crane (IS19- 
1907), w’as a manufacturer 
of trunks, and his mother 
was a descendant of Gen. 

James Williamson, who took 
a prominent part in the w r ar 
of IS 12, and whose name 
was associated with the 
Aaron Burr conspiracy. The 
son w’as educated in the 
publie schools of Newark 
and the St. Paul’s School, 

New’ark, N. J. He then took 
up the study of law in the 
office of Bradley ifc Abeel of 
Newark, the senior member 
of which aftenvards became 
a justice of the United States 
supreme court. When Mr. 

Bradley went to the Federal beneh the firm 
w’as dissolved. In 1SS7 Mr. Crane w’as elected to 
the state assembly from the then sixth district. 
He served as assistant prosecutor under Col. Abeel 
until 18S9, wben he was appointed proseeutor by 
Gov. Green, and he held that office during the 
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administrations of Govs. Green and Worts. After 
the expiration of his term in 1899, he devoted 
himself to the private practice of law. The last 
position he held was that of county counsel. Mr. 
Crane was married July 9, 1879, to Emma J., 
daughter of Jacob Esch of Newark, N. J., and 
had three children, Elvin W., Harold W., and 
Elvin M. He died in Newark, N. J., Jan. 9, 1909. 

RICHARDSON, Charles Tiffany, banker and 
broker, was born in New York eity, May 13, 1S80, 
son of William and Sarah Matilda (Anderson) 
Richardson, and a descendant of Samuel Richard¬ 
son, a native of England, who 
came to America in 1030 at 
the age of twenty and was one 
of the seven founders of Wo¬ 
burn, Mass. From him the 
line is traced through his son 
Samuel, who married Sarah 
llayward; their son David, 
who married Remembrance 
Ward; their son, ( apt. Aaron, 
who married Ruth Stingley; 
their son Jonathan, who mar¬ 
ried Lois Parker, and their 
son William the father of the 
subject of this sketch, who was 
a member of the firm of Weaver 
A Richardson, dealers in wool¬ 
en goods, and married a 
daughter of Rev. William 
Anderson of New York city. 
Charles Tiffany Richardson 
received his education in the Berkeley School, 
New York city, and at Harvard University, where 
he was graduated in 1902 with the degree of A.B. 
After graduation he entered the employ of Blake 
Bros. A Co., bankers, in New York city, as clerk, 
and one year later became a member of the firm 
of Borman A Co., members of New York stock 
exchange. In 1908 he formed a partnership with 
Huntington Norton, Elliott M. Taylor and Arthur 
B. Claflin, under the name of Richardson, Norton 
A Co., and engaged in the banking and brokerage 
business, Mr. Norton being the New York stock 
exchange member. The firm is doing an extensive 
business with three branch offices, and promises to 
become one of the substantial financial institutions 
of the metropolis. Mr. Richardson was a member 
of the Sphinx Club at Harvard, and belongs to the 
Union, Harvard and Lawyers’clubs of New York 
eity, and is a member of the New York chamber of 
commerce, lie is fond of all outdoor sports, and 
was captain of the Harvard golf team. He is 
unmarried. 

VAN ORSDEL, William Wesley, clergyman 
and home missionary superintendent for the 
Methodist church, was born near Gettysburg, Pa., 
March 20, 1818, son of William and Mary (Osborn) 
Van Orsdel. His paternal great-grandfather came 
to this country from Holland, settling in New 
Jersey. About 1770 Isaac, son of the emigrant, 
removed to Adams county, Pa., and there was mar¬ 
ried to Hester Iloughtalen, becoming the father of 
William Van Orsdel. Mr. Van Orsdel ’s maternal 
grandfather, Samuel Osborn, a native of Con¬ 
necticut, served for two years during the revo¬ 
lutionary war in the 1st Connecticut regiment, 
of which liis father was lieutenant-colonel. Wil¬ 
liam Wesley Van Orsdel was brought up on a farm, 
and owing chiefly to the fact that his parents died 
before he was thirteen, he obtained only such edu¬ 
cation as was afforded by a district school and by 
Iluntertsown Academy. He, however, eagerly read 
the books and papers that came in his way, and 
took an intelligent interest in the affairs of the day. 
During the battle of Gettysburg, which was waged 


over and around his father's farm, young Van 
Orsdel witnessed a number of the great skirmishes, 
onslaughts and defeats, being at one time within 
the confederate lines. He was one of the first to 
report the victory of the Federal armies. Con¬ 
verted at the age of twelve, and licensed as a 
Methodist minister at the age of sixteen, he laid 
the foundations of his lifework by leading and 
assisting at revival meetings, and when in March, 
1S71, he removed to the oil region of Pennsylvania, 
he found a larger field awaiting him. Near Oil 
City, Pa., his new home, he had charge of a station¬ 
ary engine in the oil-pumping business; but so 
great was the demand for liis services as a revival¬ 
ist, that he soon gave up secular work entirely, 
liis thoughts were now drawn to the far west, and 
Montana, then chiefly inhabited by wild Indians 
and roving emigrants, appealed to him most strongly 
as a field of labor. Unsupported by any mission 
board and with but a few dollars in liis pocket, he 
started on his long journey in 1872, and on reaching 
Sioux City, then a railroad terminus, applied to 
the captain of a steamboat for work as a rousta¬ 
bout. On learning his object the captain offered 
to take him to Fort Benton for half-fare ($50), if 
he would sing, preach and pray for the passengers, 
and at the end of the trip was so pleased that he 
returned him 820. Mr. Van Orsdel reached Fort 
Benton, on Sunday, July 1, 1S72, and through the 
courtesy of a priest held an afternoon and evening 
service in a building, once a saloon, that was used as 
a church by the Roman Catholics. Attended by a 
typical frontier audience, this was the first Pro¬ 
testant religious service in the place. He next 
visited Sun River crossing, then the Blackfoot Indian 
agency; later Helena, Bozeman, and other of the 
edder settlements, not neglecting the mining camps 
and the scattered communities, everywhere meeting 
with a welcome and reaping the reward of his 
labors. In 1873 he made his first visit to the 
Yellowstone park region, and conducted the first 
religious service held in the Yellowstone valley. 
“ Brother Van,” as he came to be called, made 
almost all his journeys on foot or on horseback, 
yet before he had been in the territory very long 
lie had visited nearly every 
settlement. During the Nez 
Perce war of 1877, when 
volunteers were called for to 
protect settlers, he was one 
of fifteen who rode out from 
Bannock, and in August of 
that year he took an im¬ 
portant dispatch through a 
lostile Indian country to the 
nearest frontier mail com¬ 
munication. Eight years of 
his work were as conference 
evangelist, and for ten years 
he worked successfully as 
a minister of the church 
in various charges. In 1890 
Bishop Vincent appointed 
him presiding elder of the 
Great Falls district, and 

two years later, when that —- 

over 50,000 square miles, was organized as the 
North Montana mission, he was appointed superin¬ 
tendent. In 1897 he was transferred to the presid¬ 
ing eldership of the Helena district, but North 
Montana petitioned for his return, and in 1899 
this was granted. Largely as a result of his untiring 
efforts a conference has grown up with three pre¬ 
siding elder districts, including the North Montana 
mission with twenty-five charges, of which he is 
superintendent; also the Flathead mission with 
Robert M. Craven as superintendent. In 1S7G Mr. 
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Van Orsdel was elected alternate delegate to the 
general conference which was held in Baltimore, 
and as the regular delegate was unable to attend, 
lie was given the seat, being the youngest member 
of the session. In 1880 he was elected delegate 
to the general conference which met in Cincinnati, 
and in 1904 to that which met in Los Angeles. 
At Los Angeles he was selected to represent the 
14th general conference district of the General 
Missionary, Church Extension, .and Freedman's 
Aid and Southern Educational committees for four 
years. lie has always been deeply interested in 
the cause of Christian education, and in 1888 he 
was influential in the founding of Montana Wesleyan 
University, at Helena, of which lie is still a trustee. 
When, in 1897, the Montana Deaconess’ Hospital 
at Great Falls was organized, he was made a trus¬ 
tee. In 1892 the state board of charities and 
reforms was created and Mr. Van Orsdel was 
appointed a member. This office he has Held by 
reappointment ever .since. He has also been a 
member of the board of control of the .Montana 
Children’s’llome Society since its organization, and 
in many other ways lias done service that has 
entitled him to honor as one of the founders of the 
great commonwealth of Montana and as one of the 
most distinguished men in its history. 

POTH, Frederick August, brewer, was born 
in Walhalben, Rheinfalz, Germany, March 15, 
1810, son of Jacob Poth, who was a landowner 
of prominence and a dealer in grain and sheep. 
After receiving a classical education the son be¬ 
came manager of his father's varied enterprises. 
In 1861 he came to America, and entered the em¬ 
ploy of a firm of brewers of Philadelphia, Messrs. 
Vollmer A Born. Possessing an uncommon amount 
of pin civ, energy, and executive ability, throe years 
later he had married and established a small 
brewing business for himself. As his business 
increased he rented a building at Scuhylkill Falls, 
and by 18G8 he was the owner of the entire plant. 

In 1S70 he purchased the 
site of the present large 
establishment of F. A. 
Poth A Sons in Philadel¬ 
phia. He was ever on 
the alert for improve¬ 
ments in methods of manu¬ 
facture or new inven¬ 
tions in machinery to 
reduce cost or improve 
his product, and was one 
of the first to introduce 
refrigerating machinery in 
brewing. In 1887 the 
business was incorpora¬ 
ted as the F. A. Poth 
Brewing Go., and in 1903 
it became F. A. Potli A 
Sons, Incorporated, his 
two sons, Frederick J. 
and William O. Potli, 
being associated with him. 

The latter died in 1901, 
and since Mr. Poth’s death the direct manage¬ 
ment has been in the hands of Frederick J. Poth, 
president of the company, and Harry A. Poth, 
secretary and treasurer. The present plant in 
Philadelphia has a capacity for 500,000 barrels 
a year and employs 150 hands. Mr. Poth was one 
of the most prominent businessmen in Philadelphia, 
lie was an unofficial director or adviser of the 
many large corporations or societies in which he 
was interested, his business ventures involving 
th investment of large sums of money. His ex¬ 
tensive real estate and building operations con- 
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tributed largely to the development of Greater 
Philadelphia. Mr. Poth was broad-minded, liberal 
in thought and action, and sought to help others 
to succeed as he had done, lie possessed a remark¬ 
ably keen discernment in business affairs, and his 
charity was intelligent and discriminating. A 
self-made man he exemplified during his lifetime 
all the traits that distinguished a determined and 
self-reliant character. He was married March 
26, 1863, to Helene Sohnlcin, and left six children 
Fred J., Harry A , Frank L., Emma B., Matilda 
M , and Claire M. .Mr. Poth died in Philadelphia, 

Pa., Jan. 21, 1905. 

RIPLEY, Martha George, physician, was born 
at Lowell, Orleans eo., Vt., Nov. 30, 1843, daughter 
of Francis and Esther Ann 
(George) Rogers. Ilerfather 
was a descendant of Joseph 
Rogers of Plymouth colony. 

In 1846 her parents removed 
to Northeastern, la., where 
she grew to womanhood, 
amid the exciting scenes of 
the years just preceding the 
civil war; and with personal 
knowledge of the horrors of 
slavery from the numerous 
fugitives that stopped at 
her lather’s house on their 
way to Canada. Making 
the most of the advantages 
afforded by the frontier 
schools of the period, she early 

adopted the calling of a teach- n ? j s 

er, for which she displayed a J - 

rare aptitude and devoted her 

spare time to scientific and social studies. Upon 
the outbreak of the civil war she applied for service 
as a hospital nurse, but was refused on the ground 
of her youth. She therefore devoted her energies 
to the work of the Sanitary Commission, for which 
she obtained by personal effort both money and 
supplies in large amounts. She was married 
June 25, 1SG7, to William Warren Ripley, and 
resided in Lawrence, Mass, for about sixteen 
years. In the meantime, impelled by a lifelong 
interest in medical science and a desire to relieve 
suffering, she entered the Medical School of Boston 
University, where she was graduated M. D. with 
honors in 1883. Shortly thereafter she removed 
to Minneapolis, Minn., and engaged in the practice 
of her profession. She was successful from the 
start anil soon won recognition among the best 
medical practitioners. She was appointed professor 
of the diseases of children in the Homeopathie 
Medical School, and filled that chair most accept¬ 
ably, until the school became a department of 
the state university. A born philanthropist and 
reformer, Dr. Ripley is interested in and aids as 
far as possible, every worthy benevolent enter¬ 
prise. During 1883-89, she was president of the 
Minnesota Woman’s Suffrage Association. In the 
early years of her practice Dr. Ripley was strongly 
impressed with the need of a hospital where certain 
classes of women could be cared for and, to meet 
this constantly increasing demand, she founded 
Maternity Hospital in Minneapolis in 1886. This 
institution was equipped and has since been carried 
on largely through her individual efforts. It has 
received her constant care as physician in charge, 
and its efficient and beneficent work is to be most 
largely credited to her. By her personal efforts, 

Dr. Ripley has been instrumental in helping to 
obtain the enactment of laws for the protection and 
advantage of the unfortunate and afflicted. She 
has three daughters: Abigail, wife of William 
Barnes Smith of Bartlett, N. D.; Clara, wife of 
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Lieut. F. E. Smith, I T . S. A.; and Edna, wife of 
Leroy Albert Page, Jr., of Minneapolis, Minn. 

BARR, William, merchant and philanthropist, 
was born at Lanark, Scotland, Oct. 7, 1827, S< T* 
of Mark and Ann (Curr) Barr and nephew of David 
Barr, who was one of the leading lawyers of Glasgow. 
He received a good education, and in early life 
came to the United States (1S40), to make his 
reputation and fortune. He began his business 
career in the employ of Ubsdell, Pierson A Co. 
of New York city, displaying unusual sagacity 
and executive ability 
from the start, and 
within a short period of 
time he w T as taken into 
the firm and sent to 
St. Louis, Mo., to take 
charge of a recently 
established branch store 
which the firm had 
opened in that city. The 
branch was located at 
Fourth and Olive streets, 
HP afterwards at Fourth 

and St. Charles streets, 
and under the guiding 
and directing spirit of 
young Barr it became 
a leading department 
of the concern. In 1880 
o they moved to Sixth, 

Locust, Seventh and 

01ive - treets Jn i S64| 

when John A. Ubsdell retired from business, 
his interest was acquired by Messrs. Barr and 
Duncan, and the firm name was changed to Barr, 
Duncan A Co. Four years later, in 18fi8, the 
interest of Charles Pierson was similarly purchased, 
and in the following year the firm was incorporated 
under the name of William Barr Dry Goods Co. 
From small beginnings the establishment grew 

steadily into a great department store, then the 
largest in the Middle West. The business is still 
in existence under the same name. Throughout 
his entire career Mr. Barr was actively interested 
in charity work, and in this line his wife shared 
her husband’s inclinations and effort.- When An¬ 
drew Carnegie offered the city of St. Louis 81,- 
000,000 towards establishing a public library sys¬ 
tem, Mr. Barr very generously donated a piece of 
property that he owned near Lafayette park, and 
a very handsome library has since been erected 
there. For many years he made his home in a 
handsome house at Llewellyn Park, Orange, N. J., 
adjoining the residence of the inventor, Thomas 
A. Edison. Here he contributed largely to the 
work carried on by the Grace Episcopal Church, 
and donated large amounts to the endowment 
fund of the Orange Memorial Hospital and to the 
House of the Good Shepherd. Here, also in 1906, 
Mr. and Mrs. Barr built an extensive addition for 
the House of the Good Shepherd, a home for the 
aged, including the Chapel of St. Margaret. In 
his will Mr. Barr left 8100,000 to Washington 
University of St. Louis as a fund for manual 
instruction, to be called the William and Jessie R. 
Barr Fund. He also bequeathed sums to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, the Children’s Hospital, the Epis¬ 
copal Orphans’ Home, the Protestant Orphans’ 
Home, St. Mary’s Infirmary, Bethesda Home, 
Memorial Home and the Home of the Friendless 
and Blind Girls; and in Orange he gave 85,000 each 
to the Memorial Hospital, the Orange Record Am¬ 
bulance and the Orange Orphan Asylum. Mr. 
Barr was married Aug 30, 1855, to Jessie R., 
daughter of John Wright of New York city, and 


sister of George M. Wright, who w’as formerly secre¬ 
tary of the Barr Co., and who succeeded to the 
presidency upon Mr. Barr’s retirement in 1905. 
Possessed of liberal ideas and an inflexible deter¬ 
mination, and withal a noble nature with large- 
hearted sympathies, Mrs. Barr's inspiration and 
encouraging influence had a marked impetus in 
all her husband’s affairs, wfith which she was ever 
in sympathetic touch. She was the first woman 
to encourage and give support to the educational 
movement for manual training in the public 
schools. Mr. Barr combined in an eminent degree 
the dignity of age with the geniality of youth, the 
traits of the accomplished business man with the 
culture of the enthusiastic lover of nature in her 
most beautiful forms. He was an ardent lover of 
flowers, and his hobby was hot-house cultivation. 
He died at his home in West Orange, N. J., June 16, 
1908 

ULLOA, Juan Jose, physician and consul- 
general, was born in San Jose, Costa Rica, May 22, 
1857, son of Juan J. and Elena (Giralt) Ulloa, 
and a descendant of a well-known family that 
originated in Spain. His father was the son of 
Nicolas Ulloa, who was at one time governor of 
Heredia, and vice president of Costa Rica, and a 
prominent merchant and manufacturer. Juan J. 
Ulloa was a lawyer of note, w ho served as president 
of the supreme court of justice of Costa Rica 
during several years; he was also president of the 
National Bank of Costa Rica, and was secretary 
of state from 1863 to 1867. The subject of 
this sketch was educated at St. Louis College in 
Cartago, Costa Rica, where he was graduated in 
1873. He continued his studies at the University 
of St. Thomas, and coming to the United States took 
a medical course at the University Medical College 
of New York, where he received the degree of M.I). 
in 1877. Returning to Costa Rica he began the 
practice of his profession in 1879 at San Jose. He 
was very successful from the start, devoting special 
attention to the subject of public hygiene, on which 
he. became an authority. 

He was president of the 
medical faculty of Costa 
Rica and the Medical So¬ 
ciety of San Jose. He wTote 
a number of articles on the 
subject for various technical 
magazines, and was the 
author of a number of sani¬ 
tary law s which w ere passed 
in 1894. He was a member 
of the International Sani¬ 
tary conventions which met 
in "Washington in 1903 and 
1905. In 1890 he w'as ap¬ 
pointed surgeon-general of 
the Costa Rican army, and 
was secretary of the Costa 
Rican congress of 1884 85. 

He w r as appointed minister 
of the interior and public 
w r orks of Costa Rica in 1894. 

In 189S he was elected vice 
president of Costa Rica, but resigned to come to the 
Uni ted States to educate his children, and w*as ap- 

S ointed consul-general to this country, residing in 
iew York, a position that he has continued to hold 
wfith exceptional credit to himself and his country 
ever since. He was representative of his country at 
the Buffalo exposition. He was the delegate of 
Costa Rica, to the International Sanitary congresses 
of Havana, Cuba, 1901, and Mexico, 1906, and 
there he was elected unanimously president of the 
Fourth International Sanitary Congress, meeting 
in Costa Rica in 1909. He was the delegate of 
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Costa Rica to the Internal Congress on Tuberculosis 
held in Washington, in October, 1908; and in 
September and October, 1000 was the special rep¬ 
resentative of that republic at the Iludson-Fulton 
celebration, in New York. lie is a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Lima, Peru, the Society of 
Science of Guatemala, New York County Medical 
Society, and the Medical Society of Illinois. Dr. 
Uiloa was married in 1885, to Amelia, daughter 
of Ramon Loria, a lawyer of Costa Rica, and has 
three sons, llernan, Oscar and Juan Jose, and two 
daughters, Elena and Alice. 

ANDERSON, Luis, diplomat, was bom at 
Cartago, Costa Rica, June 8, 1875, son of Janies 
Anderson (1K43-SS), a native of England, and a 
professor of languages, lie was educated at the 
college of St. Luis Gonzaga, and at the Costa Rica 
grammar school, known as the “ Liceo de Costa 
Rico” at San Josd, where he was graduated in 1892. 
lie thereupon entered the Inns of Court, and while 
pursuing his law studies was employed as law clerk 
in the offices of Messrs. Clcto Gonzalez Yiquez and 
Ric a rdo Jimenez. At this caily age lie began to take 
an interest in public affairs lie contributed a num¬ 
ber of political articles to newspapers and periodicals ; 
was elected president of the board of education, and 
became a member of the board 
of charity. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1897, and in a short 
time was well established in an 
extensive practice of law. He 
numbered among his clients many 
of the prominent foreigners resid¬ 
ing in Costa Rica. In 1902 lie 
was elected deputy of congress for 
tliedistrict of Limon, bntdeclined 
the honor. In 1905 he became 
the head of the national party, or 
Moderate Liberals, and as leader 
of that party used his best 
efforts in favor of the election of 
Cleto Gonzalez Yiquez, who be¬ 
came president May 8th of that 
year. Soon after he was appointed 
^ attorney-general and minister of 
foreign affairs, thus becoming ex officio member of 
the department of public instruction. One of Min¬ 
ister Amderson’s first acts was a thorough reform of 
the Costa-Rica school system, patterning it as far 
as possible after the civil service system of the United 
S ates. In 1900 he represented Costo Rica at 
Nicaragua and San Salvador, and in the same year 
was president of the Central America peace con¬ 
ference that met in San Jos6 In 1907 he was a 
delegate to the court of arbitration which assembled 
in San Salvador for the purpose of studying and 
trying to settle the questions at issue between 
Nicaragua and Honduras, and in November of that 
year he attended the peace conference of Central 
America which assembled at Washington, D. C,, 
and was presklent of that body. This last confer¬ 
ence was one of the most important ever held in the 
western hemisphere, and during its fourteen sessions 
eight conventions of treaties were agreed to and 
signed as follows: (1) General treaty of peace and 
amity; (2) additional treaty to the foregoing treaty; 

(3) establishing a Central American court of justice; 

(4) extradition; (5) on future conferences; (0) on 
communications; (7) establishing an international 
Central America bureau; (8) establishing a peda¬ 
gogical institute. Unquestionably the most im¬ 
portant and far-reaching of all is the Central Ameri¬ 
can court of justice, which will consist of a judge 
from each of the contracting nations, and which 
is intended to be a genuine judicial tribunal to pro¬ 
nounce judgment on all questions that may be 





brought before it, acting in accordance with the 
principles of international law. Mr. Anderson is the 
author of '‘Penal Procedure Code of Costa Rica.” 
lie was married Jan 21, 1900, to Luota, daughter 
of Mariano Montealegre, and has one son, Luis 
Anderson 

PHILLIPS, Harriet Sophia, artist, was born 
near Rome, Oneida co., N. Y., about 1850, daughter 
of Mansir Greene and Mary 
Ann (Babcock) Phillips, 
granddaughter of Thomas and 
Mary (Greene) Phillips, and 
a great-granddaughter of 
Thomas Phillips, who w as one 
of the martyrs of the British 
prison ships. Her father was 
a prominent farmer, and 
served as supervisor of Oneida 
county. She w'as educated 
at the Fort Edward Insti¬ 
tute, the Fredonia Normal 
School and the Ashland 
Musie School, all of New 
York state. Her talent for 
painting manifested itself in 
childhood but was developed 
only at a later age. In 1889 

she went abroad to study art, , , , , 

remaining six years in Munich 
and in the surrounding coun¬ 
try. She spent three years in Paris with such instruc¬ 
tors as Lucien Simon, Cottet, and Mucha, and return¬ 
ing to the United States in 1905 opened a studio 
in New York city. At Munich she was elected 
an honorary member of the Iviinstlerinnen-Verein. 

Her painting consists chiefly of life-size portraits, 
portrait heads, studies, and sketches of heads and 
landscapes in oil. She is a member of the National 
Arts Club, the Municipal Arts Club, the National 
Scenie and Historical Society, the Consumers 
League of the city of New York, and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 



NEUER, William W., merchant, was born at 
Hamburg, Pa,, in 1839, son of William and 
Catherine (Moyer) Neuer. His great-grand-pa rents 
emigrated to America and settled in William Penn’s 
colonics early in the eighteenth century. Until 
fourteen years of age he attended the schools of 
his native town, and then w r as apprenticed to a 
carpenter and joiner, lie devoted 
his spare moments to the study 
of architecture and while still 
a young man, moved to Wilkes- 
barrc, Pa., to engage in the build¬ 
ing and real estate business. He 
resided there for nearly a third of 
a century and erected many of 
the foremost public and private 
buildings in this city, lie bought, 
improved .and sold property. In 
18IH, when Pres. Lincoln made his 
first call for volunteers, Mr. Neuer 
responded, arriving at the front 
during the battle of Antietam. 

After the Confederate troops w r ere 
driven out of Pennsylvania he 
returned to his former business’. 

During the oil excitement in his 
state in 187S, he entered the oil 
business in the vicinity of Brad¬ 
ford . Although he had had no previous experience in 
this field, his reputation for clear judgment, keen 
perception and high integrity stood him in good 
stead. Success attended his efforts, and after a 
time he retired from active work, while still 
retaining extensive interests in the business. In 
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1891 lie removed to Los Angeles, Cal , with the 
intention of escaping further business cares, but 
in less than two years he became interested in the 
oil fields in the vicinity of that city. He is pres¬ 
ident of the Central Oil Co,, of Los Angeles. He 
reorganized and financed the Fargo and Moorhead 
(N D.) Street Railway Co., in August, 1904. He 
was married at Wilkesbarre, Pa., Aug. 11. 1800, to 
Elizabeth Jane, daughter of James K. Drake, of 
New \ ork state, anti had two children, Stanley 
Woodward and Estells Lincoln Neuer. He was 
married again on Aug. 17, LS95, to Florence Louise 
Heath, of ( hieago. 


BRADY, James Boyd, clergyman, author and 
philanthropist, was born in the Province of Clster, 
county of Antrim, Ire¬ 
land, Sept. 7, 1845, son 
of James and Isabella 
(Boyd) Brady, of Irish- 
Seoteh ancestry. Ow¬ 
ing partly to the fact 
that he lost his mother 
when seven years of 
age, and being east 
upon the household 
servants for care, he 
became one of the most 
adventurous and ram¬ 
pant of his race until 
his conversion in his 
fift een th yea r . Averse 
to learning and re¬ 
ligion, his delight was 
in the saddle, following 
the fox and hounds. 
After the Great Light 
his heart, everything 
was seized with such a yearn- 
md devotion, as absorbed all 
consumed all his time. He 



through Christ came into 
was changed. lie 
ing for learning 
his faculties, and 


commenced his literary career under the tutelage 
of his mother's brother, who was a reputable 
scholar, and continued it, in the private schools of 
the Rev. Dr. Close, and Rev. Mr. Gawn. As his 
mind developed he became a lover of largest liberty. 
Impelled by this love he came to the United States 
in 1N(J7, and entering Drew Theological Seminary, 
was graduated B.D. in 1S69, being the first to secure 
a diploma from that institution. Subsequently he 
entered New York University, and won his Ph.D. 
in 1891. He had joined the Newark conference of 
the M. E. Church, and at once began to preach, 
filling some of the leading pulpits in that confer¬ 
ence. The chief characteristics of his ministry were 
improvement of churches, payment of their debts, 
advancement of their moral and spiritual efficiency, 
and enlargement of their membership. It was 
during his four pastoral terms in Newark and Jersey 
City that he became known to the country at large 
The sound of his sayings went out in all directions, 
far beyond the limits of his conference and his 
adopted land. His labors were instrumental in 
lifting Central Church, Newark, into a great popular 
and influential institution. The people crowded 
his churches to catch the light of his thought and 
thousands were converted to the new life by his 
preaching. The fame of his work reached Boston, 
and the bishops felt that if any man could fill 
People's Temple he was the man. In 189.4 he began 
his ministry there, in what was the largest audito¬ 
rium in Methodism, but while it was a spacious, 
well-located edifice, it had been sadly deficient in 
congregations*. l)r. Brady made some material im¬ 
provements to meet the comfort of the people, com¬ 
menced preaching and almost immediately it leaped 
to the front as the great rallying center of inspiration 


and instruction for the masses and the classes. In 
the busy season from 7,000 to 10,000 worshiped in 
it weekly, and it was estimated that during Dr. 
Brady's pastorate not less than 1,500,000 worshipers 
prayed in its precients. Often the entire seating 
capacity was taken half an hour before the main 
service began, frequently hundreds stood through¬ 
out, and other hundreds retired for want of standing 
room. Multitudes were added to the membership of 
the Temple, besides vast migratory numbers who 
departed to other places. Contemporaneously with 
all this Dr. Brady was performing his duties as a 
member of the American Society of Comparative 
Religions, and had been treasurer of the society 
before removing to Boston. He was an active 
member of the committee of one hundred of the 
city of Boston, and of the executive committee of 
the Boston Missionary and Church Extension 
Society. When by the itinerating law of the 
Methodist Church he could remain no longer at the 
Temple, he was transferred to Grace Church, Wor¬ 
cester, where on a proportionate scale the same 
successes were repeated. The property was reno¬ 
vated, a debt of 825,000 was paid, the membership 
increased and all the interests left in the most 
prosperous condition of its history. The first works 
which I)r. Brady published were the “Saengerfest 
Sermons”; which were delivered in Newark against 
a local violation of the Sabbath, and made such a 
stir in New Jersey as had no small influence in 
swinging the state into the Republican column. 
Ill these sermons he demonstrated that thelloly Day 
is the sacred septenary of time set apart by the 
Supreme Father for the instruction, inspiration, and 
elevation of His children and if they secularize it 
they remain uneducated in essentials, and un re¬ 
generated by spiritualizing forces, but if they set it 
apart for the cultivation of the graces of the soul, 
the rest of the body, and the worship of God they 
gravitate to the highest places on earth and the best 
glories in heaven. His second was “Missionary 
Dynamics,” which portrayed the powers that make 
successful workers in mission fields at home and 
abroad. Ilis third was “People’s Keepsakes,” 
composed of a series of discourses delivered in 
People's Temple on the vital topics of the times, 
and his fourth, “Pioneers and Millionaires,” the 
object of which was to show that in America the 
old pioneers are the financial fathers of the new 
millionaires, and that therefore these millionaire 
children should take care of their fathers, when in 
old age they find themselves poor, helpless, and 
worn out by self-sacrificing labors. This work Dr. 
Brady mailed gratuitously to the rich men and 
women of the republic and by its fair, filial, and 
fundamental principles persuaded many of the rich 
to do as it suggests. It has already influenced 
815, 000,QUO for the deliverance of worn-out pioneers 
in only one department of self-sacrificing labor. 
But this was just the beginning. It has turned the 
attention of owners and managers of vast corpora¬ 
tions toward the duty of pensioning their aged and 
worn-out employees, and at least 189 of these great 
establishments arc either acting or preparing to act 
upon the humane and equitable principles pro¬ 
claimed in the book. Thus many millions of dollars 
are devoted yearly to the relief of worthy but poor 
superannuated workmen and workwomen. He be¬ 
lieves this filial and systematic benevolence is des¬ 
tined to solve many hard and harsh problems, and 
is to prove the illustrious hannonizer of labor and 
capital throughout the republic because it is the 
only practical proof that rich capitalists are the 
faithful friends in time of need of the workers who 
have helped them to accumulate their wealth. 

“ Pioneers and Millionaires” also found its way into 
Great Britain, and had its share in leading the 
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British parliament to adopt the pension plan for 
faithful worn-out toilers of the empire. It is little 
wonder that unparalleled evolutions of filial human¬ 
ity like these inspired gratitude in the heart of Dr. 
Brady, and impelled him to present in yet more 
attractive and elaborate form the seething masses 
of propulsive thought, along these elevating and 
humanizing lines that are clamoring for expression 
through his pen. lie clearly sees that the rich man’s 
day of privilege and duty has come, and that this 
day is to bring the dawn into the poor man’s heart 
and home, and that if both rich and poor follow the 
practical principles laid down in his forthcoming 
works, they will understand, help, trust, and love 
each other. And the fruit of such amicable rela¬ 
tions between capital and labor will be the life of 
America and the salvation of the other nations of 
the earth. Bible rising to the prime of his powers, 
he was gradually seized with this world-wide view of 
human affairs and as a result he is producing “The 
Divine Drama” and “The Human Phronis,” after 
years of study, meditations and travel. In 1887-SS 
he took a tour of study round the world and pene¬ 
trated the remotest parts of the leading nations of 
the earth and in 1897 he visited the weird regions 
of the midnight sun ; besides he used many of his 
summer vacations to see some part of the earth 
whose conditions he wanted to verify for himself. 
Dr. Brady has an amazing mind, an endless capacity 
for toil, and between the two his heroes and heroines 
go soaring through time and spaee in a fashion 
never before heard of. “The Human Phronis” is 
a special illustration of this: while it reviews the 
past, and surveys the present, it is more particularly 
a herald of the future in a manner and to an extent 
never before attempted. It strikes stunning blows 
at the new-time critics and presents the old-tiine 
religion in a new-time manner. The Drama and 
the Phronis are counterparts of each other. They 
both portray the main line along which Providence 
is moving for the welfare of the American nation in 
particular, and through her for the whole world in 
general. They present the progressive march of the 
human race, and unveil it as a divine procession 
proceeding under the harmonizing principles of an 
Almighty mysterious plan. In representing the 
scenes of this plan he has produced remarkable 
visions, fascinating dialogues, inspiring allegories, 
heartrending tragedies, rollicking romances, tre¬ 
mendous contests and heroic contestants, in prose, 
blank verse, and verse according with the several 
progressive acts described. These volumes, as in a 
panorama, portray the claims of the worn-out 
heroes, and the phases of the supreme processes 
working themselves out through the stalwarts by 
ever increasingconquests, and finally overcoming the 
obstacles of man, in man, by man, through the Christ 
from the Father The six large octavo volumes of 
3,000 pages, when completed, will offer a new stand¬ 
ard of vision, by which to survey new processes of 
the predestined progress going on in the world. 
Dr. Brady has explored its numerous branches, 
analyzed its related factors and finally came to the 
stupendous principle from which all so mysteriously 
proceed. This immanent principle he perceived is 
the “supremacy of divine parenthood,” working its 
way out through all involutions and evolutions into 
man as the creation’s chief and the Creator’s joy. 
He saw that all creational and developing efforts 
foeus on man as the object divinely and eternally 
loved. This set before his mind the intrinsic value 
and majesty of man; it also became the clue to the 
secret of the marvelous and persistent pursuings of 
humanity by the supreme Father. These pur¬ 
suings display themselves through the central 
method by which the Almighty follows up the pur¬ 
suit. This method he perceived to be one and only 


one, though consisting of many parts, moving in the 
same direction through every change and pertur¬ 
bation. Nothing stays its course, everything pays 
tribute to its purpose. The vast procession thus 
moving forward under one all-including plan and 
one all-loving purpose presented itself to his mind 
as “The Divine Drama” on the divine side, and as 
“The Human Phronis” on the human side, so that 
both cooperate as a complete system of progressive 
and final truth. The chief symbolic characters, 
male and female, go through times, lands, and 
worlds to find the veiled energies, and having cap¬ 
tured them, return proclaiming the fundamental 
forces they have discovered. They show that every 
nation, that has been, or is, contributes her own 
quota toward the progress of the entire group of the 
world’s empires, now verging into a great sisterhood 
of united states. This they do not only in the light 
of prophecy, as it exists in literature, and of pre¬ 
monition as it obtains in the human spirit; but also 
as it prevails in the promissory luster of present 
mental expansions, through discoveries, inventions, 
and operations of Christendom. These are entering 
heathendom and form the framework of the Divine 
Chariot upon which the universal Father advances 
to accomplish rapidly his saving purposes in all the 
earth. There are many startling situations con¬ 
stantly occurring throughout the works; but none 
so surprising as the realities they represent. The 
Cherub, who typifies the Genius of History in 
Phronis, is constantly doing mighty things, while 
in the drama, Justus, Yerus and Angelo produce 
equally sublime results. Although the whole work 
is more or less allegorical, yet the illustrations from 
history, geography, astronomy, philosophy, art, 
and literature are scientifically correct, so that those 
who read shall not only have their thought developed 
in the best direction, but may also imbibe the leading 
elements of an extensive and solid culture. There 
were sidelights and issues bearing directly on pres¬ 
ent creative events, which were not closely enough 
related to the main drift and design to become a 
part of the chief work. These will be produced in 
the last volume as outgrowths of the thought whieh 
evolved the preceding books. In these books the 
leading characters are the most chivalrie champions 
in their several lines. They possess the daring that 
soars up and out after Truth wherever she hides 
herself, and they have the tremendous courage re¬ 
quired to fight for her propagation when they find 
her. They r bring from the vast unknown, sueh 
vitalizing "facts, as human beings need to meet the 
exalting duties whieh increasing opportunities are 
placing before them. They are emphatically the 
characters for a world like ours, in such rapid tran¬ 
sition, that none can tell what is coming next. 
Many are the works floating from the press, trim¬ 
ming along the border of these high things. But the 
chief characters of this work dash into the center of 
the celestial battle, anti prove themselves the heroes 
of the field, fighting valiantly for the reshaping of 
the nature and destiny of human beings. They 
revel in the unseen areas of the Infinite and at times 
appear beside the invisible battalions of God spying 
their purposes, watching their movements, and 
flying down with the cheering news to inspire and 
console the weary hearts of the struggling world. 
These seev-like souls are constantly seeing the in¬ 
visible in the visible, and arc often seen stretching 
out to catch the living spirits of the air, that they 
may seize the secrets of their melodies and convey 
them to distracted and inharmonious man. These 
lofty r heroes and heroines of course are typical; but 
they are representative of the coming valorous men 
and women of the near future, when human beings 
shall have measured up to the stature intended for 
them by their Creator. In neither the structure nor 
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the spirit of the work are there any dry or barren 
places, no mincing nor waste of words, no loss of 
grip of the ma.in issue. The reader is swept along 
as on a rushing river through all kinds of scenery 
in heaven above and earth beneath, till finally he 
has gained such encyclopedic vision and inspiring 
impulse as make him mighty in proportion to his 
active desire. Though much in demand for pulpit 
and platform, I)r. Brady asked and obtained a 
supernumerary relation in 1906. The motive he had 
in retiring from the ministry so early, was, that 
while in his prime he might give himself most ener¬ 
getically to this great endeavor in literature, which 
he esteems the crowning effort of his life, and for 
which world-wide travels, strenuous studies, and 
inspiring experiences under the guidance of the 
Supreme Spirit have prepared him. The result is 
a product which in amplitude of range, clarity of 
vision, and boldness of thought surpasses anything 
in its sphere ever attempted. Dr. Brady was mar¬ 
ried in June, 1877, to Josephine Louise, daughter 
of the late John and Mary Wood, of New York city. 
When their European w r edding tour was over, she 
nobly assisted him in his work in the ehurehes he 
served. Five children, Florence, James, Bessie, 
Howard and Paul, were bom to them. After nine¬ 
teen years of useful life, she was seized with a cold 
in their summer home by the sea, whieh affected 
her lungs so severely that in a few months she 
passed peacefully away and was buried beside two 
of their children in Greenwood. Since her decease 
Dr Brady has tried to bury his grief in his work 
and has been traveling the j ath of duty alone. 
He letides in Boston. 



CORBETT, James John, pugilist anti aetor, 
was burn in San Francisco, Gal., Sept. 1, 1866, 
son of Patrick Joseph anti 
Kate (McDonald) Corbett. 
His father, a native of Ire¬ 
land (1835-98), emigrated to 
the United States in 1M9, 
settling first at New Orleans, 
La., and in I S'52 removing 
to San Francisco, where he 
accumulated a comfortable 
property and became promi¬ 
nent in politics. James J. 
Corbett was educated at the 
Sacred Heart College of San 
Francisco, but at the age of 
thirteen accepted a position 
as messenger in the famous 
Nevada Bank. Here he stead¬ 
ily worked his way upward, 
attaining the office of assist¬ 
ant receiving teller in 1NX6, 
and when the bank estab¬ 
lished a fire and marine in¬ 
surance company, in IxxT, 
he was placed in charge 
of the eastern branch. In 
IS8S, he formed a partnership in the commission 
and brokerage business, with James S. Angus, 
formerly receiving teller of the Nevada Bank, but 
the firm was soon involved in the financial crash 
in the West and discontinued. Almost imme¬ 
diately Mr Corbett became physical director of 
the Olympic Club of San Francisco, famous for its 
fine athletes, and while here earned a wide reputa¬ 
tion as an amateur boxer. In 1890 he made his 
first appearance in tlie professional ring in a battle 
with Jake Kilrain, whom he readily defeated. 
He still further increased his reputation in 1X91 
in a match of sixty-one rounds with Peter Jackson, 
which resulted in a draw. In 1892 he ivon the 
world's championship from John L. Sullivan, after 




boxing twenty-one rounds at New Orleans, La. 
The purse for this match was $45,000, and the 
agreement permitted the winner to take all. In 
1898 he was defeated by Robert Fitzsimmons in a 
match at Carson City, Nev., but Fitzsimmons 
himself yielded the championship to James J. 
Jeffries in 1901. Mr. Corbett is the acknowledged 
inventor of modern boxing methods, having in¬ 
augurated what is called ‘‘foot work,” and estab¬ 
lished the superiority of intelligent generalship to 
the old-time bull strength and brutality. He 
has always considered himself an exponent of 
boxing as an intricate art, and has gained for it the 
respect of the better classes. Sinee 1899 he lias 
been appearing in vaudeville 
as a monologist, and in the 
same year founded an asso¬ 
ciation of vaudeville players 
called the “ White Rats of 
Ameriea.” Mr. Corbett was 
married in 1897 to Jessie, 
daughter of James S. Taylor, 
of Omaha, Neb. 

WALKER, Henry, soldier 
and lawyer, was born in 
Boston, Mass., Dee. 25, 1832, 
son of Ezra and Maria (Cox) 

Walker. He w as educated in 
the Boston Latin school,where 
he received the Franklin med¬ 
al, and after being graduated 
at Harvard College in 1S55, 
studied law' in the office of 
Hutchins and W heeler. He 
enlisted in the civil war as adjutant of the 4th regi¬ 
ment, Massachusetts volunteer militia, w hich was 
the first to leave Massachusetts and the first to land 
at Fortress Monroe. In the autumn of 1861 he was 
commissioned lieutenant-colonel, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year colonel of the regiment. He served 
in the department of the Gulf, participating in 
the campaign up the Teclie and at the siege of 
Port Hudson. .After the war he resumed the 
practice of law. In 1S77 he was licensed com¬ 
missioner and during 1879-82 served as police 
commissioner of Boston. During the years 18S7-SS 
he was commander of the .Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company and at the time of its 250th 
anniversary, June 4, 1SNS. In 1896 he was again 
commissioned captain for the express purpose of 
commanding the company on its visit to England, 
to participate in the celebration of the 350th 
anniversary of the Honorable Artillery Company of 
London. It was the first military organization 
of America to visit the old world, and was said 
to be the first, if not the only one, from any foreign 
country, to stand beneath its own flag, arms in 
hand, in the streets of London. Perhaps the 
oratorical gifts of Col. Walker were never better 
displayed than at a dinner on this occasion, in 
London, in the presence of the Prince of Wales 
and of leading members of the English nobility. 
In the toast proposed to “Her Majesty the Queen,” 
his phrase “ \\ hose womanliness as queen and 
quccnliness as woman” immediately became 
famous and was considered by the English people 
one of the most gracious and delicate tributes 
ever paid Her Majesty. A prominent English¬ 
man recently said that he had heard all the 
leading orators in the English language from 
Gladstone to Beaeonsfield, but he had never 
heard anything that in fitness, beauty, finish 
and eloquence, exceeded Col. Walker’s addresses. 
Col. Walker has traveled extensively and is a 
man of many and varied accomplishments. In 
official life he w’as prompt and fearless in the 
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performance of duty, and in private life his gracious 
personality and intellectual gifts have won for 
lim a large eircle of friends who hold him in the 
highest esteem. 


Country Club, and the New York Club. Mr. Floyd- 
Jones was married, June lti, 1003, to Peppina, 
daughter of Giovanni L. Avezzaua, a son of Gen. 
Giuseppe (Joseph) Avezzana, of Italy. 


FLOYD-JONES, William Chauneey, broker, 
was born at Massapequa, Long Island, Dee. 7, 
185.5, son of William and Caroline Amelia (Black- 
well) Floyd-Jones. His earliest American ancestor 
was Richard Floyd, a native of Brecknockshire, 
Wales, and a man of intelligence and vigor, who 
came to America in 1654, and settled on Long 
Island, where he served as judge of Suffolk county, 
colonel of the militia, and the proprietor of large 
estates. From him the line of descent is traced 
through his son Richard, who married Margaret 
Nicoll; through their son Richard, who married 
Elizabeth Hutchinson; through their son Richard, 
who married Arabella Jones. This Arabella Jones 
was the daughter of Judge David Jones, of Ft. 
Neck, N. Y., anti a sister of Judge Thomas Jones, a 
justice of the supreme court of the state. The 
latter died without issue, and in accordance with 
the terms of his father’s will the estate reverted to 
the male issue of the daughter Arabella upon the 
condition that they should add his name to their 
own. Accordingly the son of Richard Floyd and 
Arabella Jones was known as David Richard Floyd- 
Jones, a change of name which was confirmed by 
act of the legislature in 17SS. Sinee that time the 
senior branch of the family has borne the double 
patronymic, while the junior branches only have 
retained the name Floyd. From David Richard 
Floyd-Jones, who married Sarah, Onderdonk, t lie 
descent is continued through their son Gen. Thomas 
Floyd-Jones, who married Cornelia Haring and their 
son William, who was Mr. Floyd-Jones’ father, a 
droininent merchant of New York. The son receiv ¬ 
ed his education in private schools at Massapequa 
and at Jamaica, L. I., and began his business career 
at the age of fifteen in the employ of the banking 
firm of Jay Cooke A Co. This was one of the leading 
financial concerns in the United States at that 
time (see Cooke, Jay); it was so involved in large 
undertakings that it failed during the financial 
panic of 1873. Mr. Floyd- 
Jones then secured an ap¬ 
pointment in the New York 
custom house. In the follow¬ 
ing year he became identified 
with the firm of Shurlev & 
Dunham in the stock broker¬ 
age business, and three years 
later, in 1878, ho formed part¬ 
nership with William Robison 
in the stock brokerage busi¬ 
ness, and bought a seat on the 
stock exchange. This firm 
has continued to the present 
day, and is one of the well- 
known financial institutions 
of the metropolis. Mr. Floyd- 
Jones has been very success¬ 
ful, and during the adminis¬ 
tration of Pres. Cleveland his 
firm participated in some of 
the large bond deals of that period. He is interested 
in all outdoor sports, but is especially fond of 
trotting horses, lie is an expert reinsman, own ng 
and driving the “champion trotting team of New 
York, King Chimes and Gov. Holt,” to their raee 
record of 1:06}- on the New York speedway, and 
2: 13? on the Empire City track. He is no less an 
expert with the gun, being one of the best amateur 
wing shots, both at tne traps and in the field. He 
is a member of the Union Club, the Itaequet and 
Tennis Club, the Westminster Kennel Club, the 




SCHULTE, Anthony, manufacturer, was born 
in Detroit, Mieh., Jan. 12, 1858. lie received a 
public school education, and 
after a brief business experience 
he left his home for Key West. 

Fla., and entered the employ of 
Messrs. Seidenberg <fc Co., manu¬ 
facturers of cigars, where, at the 
early age of nineteen he became 
superintendent of the firm’s 
large factory. It was in the 
years spent there, supplemented 
by frequent visits to Cuba, that 
he acquired a marvelous skill in 
the compounding of smokes suit¬ 
able to the tastes of the most 
exacting patrons. In 1882 he 
entered the retail business by 
securing a cigar store in French’s 
Hotel in New York eitv. Dur¬ 
ing his first year in business 
for himself the sales amounted 
to §9,000. When the hotel was razed to make 
room for the present Pulitzer building, he bar¬ 
gained for a store in the new building. The 
success of the business was such that he began 
to open other stores in various parts of the city, 
and in a perio 1 of five years found himself the 
proprietor of six, and the name of Schulte had be¬ 
come synonymous with the best brand of smokers’ 
goods to be found in the eity. According to a 
leading tobacco journal, at the time of his death 
he was acknowle lge.l to be the largest leading in¬ 
dividual dealer in the country. Mr. Schulte was 
a member of the New York Athletic (dub and the 
Arion Soeietv. He was married in 1888 to Rose 





daughter of L. Davis, of Thomasville, Ga., ami had 
four daughters, lie died in New York city, Sept. 
27, 1904. 

SCHULTE. David A., merchant and capitalist, 
was bom at Thomasviile, Ga., in 1873. After a 
public school education he began his eareer in 1892 
in the employ of the late Anthony Schulte (men¬ 
tioned above), and upon the latter’s death he suc¬ 
ceeded to his business. At the time of the death 
of the founder there were but five stores i.i the 
Schulte chain, but under the foresight and guidance 
of the young manager, the work of development 
and progress has continued until now there are 
twenty-five situated in the environs of Greater 
New York. At the time that the Tobacco Trust 
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was formed a handsome price was offered by the 
nionoply for the Schulte stores, but he refused to 
sell out. The success of the business under Mr 
Schulte’s management is one of the romances of 
American industries. It not only illustrates how 
the cigar trade has grown within the past twenty 
years from small insignificant stores into a great, 
business, calling for the very highest mercantile 
ability and business skill — the small cigar-storeman 
of the past has given way to the cigar merchant, — 






hut it very forcibly demonstrates the shrewdness, 
foresight and business acumen of the man at the 
head of the company. Like the original proprietor. 
Mr. David A. Schulte is a keen, constant student 
of the trend and development of New York city 
No real estate speculator or rapid transit developer 
keeps a closer eye upon the city than lie does, ever 
ready to establish another branch store in some 
new artery of the metropolis. The trade journal 
“Tobacco” recently said: “To have accomplished 
what he has in the field of retail effort would have 
been a brilliant and admira¬ 
ble accomplishment for one 
of far greater years, but 
when one considers his tre¬ 
mendous responsibilities, 
coupled with that ever pres¬ 
ent enemy, the predatory 
Tobacco Trust, one can 
easily apprehend that David 
A. Schulte has no light task 
before him. But if the future 
ordains what the present 
forecasts, a brilliant and 
fitting reward in the nature 
of a personal and an indi¬ 
vidual victory will he made 
the more mem ora hie as pub¬ 
lic sentiment echoes its ap- 
y proval of his splendid fight 

jy against that common enemy 

4,>4 ^ °f th e people — the Tobacco 

Trust.” Mr. Schulte figured 
conspicuously in the recent government investiga¬ 
tion of this trust, conducted by Judge McReynolds, 
under the direction of President. Roosevelt 
“Quality and energy” is the motto adopted by 
Mr. Schulte in conducting this great concern. Ilow 
well he has lived up to it may be judged from the 
fact that the name of “Schulte” has become a 
synonym for quality with all who use tobacco. In 
1905 Mr. Schulte secured a large six-story factory 
to keep his stores supplied. The present annual 
business of the various stores amounts to over 


Si ,000,000. He was married in 1905 to Hattie, 
daughter of I. Harris, and has one son, Arthur 
Schulte. 

MARVIN, Charles Reynold, manufacturer, was 
born at Deep River, Conn., Jan. 20. 1850, son of 
John Whittlesey and Jane Elizabeth (Spencer) 
Marvin. The founder of his family in \meriea was 
Remold Marvin of Ramsey, Essex co., England, who 
settled first at Hartford, Conn., and later at Lyme. 
The line of descent is traced through his son, Lieut. 
Remold who married Sarah Clark; through their 
son Capt. Rein old, who married Phebe (l)e\\ olf) 
Lee; through their son Dca Remold, who married 
his cousin Sarah Marvin; through their son Capt. 
Dan, who married Mehitable (Dudley) Selden : 
through their son Dan, who married llulda Mather; 
through their son Dea John, who married Lydia 
Hall Pratt, and who was the grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch. His father (1S24-9G) was 
an insurance and investment broker, who served in 
both branches of the general assembly, and was town 
clerk of Say brook The son was educated in the 
public schools, and at Willeston Seminary, at East 
Hampton, .Mass. He began his business career in 
1879 in partnership with F. \Y Williams, forming 
a manufacturing company at Deep River, Conn. 
In addition to these interests, Mr. Marvin is also 
active in the insurance and real estate business. 
Like his father before him, lie served twice in the 
general assembly, in 1SS5 and 1905. He was twice 
married, his second wife being Harriet Amelia, 
daughter of Joseph Benjamin Lord of Deep River, 
Conn., and the mother of six children: John Kim¬ 
ball Lord, Harry B. Lord, Alice Fleecham Lord, 
Julia Augusta Lord, Lydia Jane Lord and Reynold 
Lord Marvin 

OBERSTEIN, Abraham, lawyer, was born in 
New York city, June 10, 1875, son of Harris and 
Sophia Oberstein. His father was a native of 
Russia and conducted a pros¬ 
perous business in one of its 
largest cities for many years, 
until persecuted, as wore a num¬ 
ber of his co-religionists, to such 
an extent by those in power, 
that he was forced to flee the 
country and come to the United 
States to earn his livelihood. 

The son was educated in the 
public schools of New York. 

Having determined to follow 
the legal profession, and being 
unable, owing to lack of means, 
lie first secured a position as 
errand boy and then as clerk 
and then as bookkeeper in vari¬ 
ous mercantile establishments, 
and added to the savings earned 
therefrom by teaching school at 
night, so as to enable him to earn 
sufficient money to pay his way through law school. 
He thereupon entered the New York Law School, 
and graduated in 189G therefrom, being admitted 
to practice in the same year. Having an inclination 
towards the commercial practice of law by reason 
of his earlier training, he entered at once into the 
practice of the law so far as commercial interests 
are concerned, and since has become recognized as 
one of the ablest and best known of the younger 
generation of lawyers practicing at the New York 
bar. Mr, Oberstein has been identified with a 
number of very important interests and to-day 
numbers amongst his clients some of the largest 
commercial concerns in the country. In politics 
Mr. Oberstein is a Democrat ; lie is a member of the 
Tammany Hall General Committee and likewise of 
the Tammany Ilall Law Committee. He is vice- 
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president of tlu* Boy’s Institute and identified 
actively with charitable organizations of every kind 
in the city of New York 


POPE, James Hathaway, broker, was born at 
New Carlisle, (>., Aug. 3, 1879, son of William Green- 
leaf Eliot and Georgianna (Alexander) Pope, and a 
descendant of Thomas Pope, a native of E igland, 
who came to America in lfi42, and settled at New 
Bedford, Mass. Mr Pope received his education 
in the public schools and began his business career 
in 1SOO in the employ of L. I). Alexander, a stock 
broker, of New York city In 1904 he started in 
business as a specialist in inactive bonds and stocks 
on his own account, and has met with uniform 
success from the beginning. In December, 1908, he 
formed a partnership with Howard II. Buck and 
Rudolph P. Graham, under the name of J. Hathaway 
Pope A Co. Hr. Pope is a member of the Crescent 
Athletic Club of Brooklyn, N.Y He was married Oct. 
27, 1903, to Amelia Hubbard, daughter of II. A.Stew¬ 
art of Brooklyn, N.Y. and they have one son, James 
Hathaway Pope, Jr. 

ZIEGLER, Anna Elizabeth (Koelling), musi¬ 
cian, was born in Hamburg, Germany, Aug. 28, 1807, 
daughter of John and Alwine (Chretien) Koelling. 
She inherits her musical talents from both parents, 
her father having been a fine musician with a 
beautiful voice, and her mother was a talented 
pianist. She began her musical education at the 
early age of six years under her uncle. Carl Koell¬ 
ing, a composer and pianist. After her father’s 
death, her mother remarried, and her stepfather 
brought his family to America He was a member 
of the orchestra of Theodore Thomas for thirty- 
seven years, and was one of the organizers of the 
New York Philharmonic Society and the Aschen- 
brocdel Club. Mme. Ziegler began her professional 
career in 1887 as concert pianist and piano instruc¬ 
tor in New York city. Meanwhile she had studied 
singing with Prof, Rusack of the Royal lloeh- 
selnile of Berlin and others, and as her vocal powers 


developed she gradually lost 
interest in piano playing, de¬ 
voting most of her time to 
voiee culture and voiec train¬ 
ing. In 1891 she and her hus¬ 
band opened the Berlin (’on- 
servatory of Music in New York 
city, and they successfully con¬ 
ducted it for ten years. Her 
forte in vocal culture is to uti¬ 
lize the natural singing voice, 
at the same time instructing 
her pupils in the seienee of 
breathing, tone-attack, phona- 
tion, enunciation and pro¬ 
nunciation. Thus her pupils 
are t au ght to sing not only 
from natural endowment but 
by a scientific habit which 
becomes a second nature. In 
1900 she formed the Nation¬ 
al Association of Teachers of 
Singing, for the purpose of im- 
/ proving conditions for teach¬ 

ing singing, for protecting the 
public against evils inflicted by incompetent and 
inefficient teachers, and for ultimately obtain¬ 
ing government support in the accomplishment 
of these aims. Within the first two years of its 
existence, the society has received the applica¬ 
tions of 1,000 teachers of singing throughout 
the United States, and numbers the best of them 
among its members. Mme. Ziegler is a member 
of the League for Political Education, The New 
York Peace Society the Woman’s Peace Circle 
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and the William Lloyd Garrison Association, 
besides several charitable organizations. She is 
vocal editor of “The Circle” (New 7 York), and cor¬ 
respondent to several notable music journals, both 
in this country and in Germany. Besides her 
residence in New York, she has a summer home 
at Brookfield Center, Conn., where she conducts 
normal summer eourses for singers and voeal teaeh- 
ers. She was married June 29, 1888, to Johannes 
G. Ziegler of Berlin, Germany, and has two sons, 
William and Frederick Ziegler 



KUNDTZ, Theodor, manufacturer, was born 
at Filter Metzenseifen, Hungary, July 1, IS52, son of 
Josef and There da (Kessel- 
baur) Kundtz. Ilis father was 
a cabinetmaker and the son, 
after attending the Gymnasi¬ 
um, started in as his appren¬ 
tice at the age of fourteen. In 
1S73 he emigrated to the 
United States, settling in 
Cleveland, O., where for two 
years he worked at his trade 
In 1875 he went in partner¬ 
ship with Edward Geuee and 
George Gebhiml, under the 
name of the Cleveland Cabi¬ 
net. Co., manufacturing sew- 
ing-maehine cabinets and em¬ 
ploying about twenty-five 
men. In 1878 the partnership 
w 7 as dissolved and since then 
Mr.Kundtz has conducted the 
business under his own name 
with about lOOemployes. At 
the present time about 1,500 men men are employed 
and in addition to .sewdng-maehine cabinets, all kinds 
of lumber and veneer, and automobile bodies, *are 
manufactured. All the special machine'; used in the 
various factories arc the invention of Mr. Kundtz. 
He wasmarrie.l in 1884, to Mary.daughter of Matheus 
Ballasch of Cleveland, and has six children: Theo¬ 
dor, Mary, Willie, Eward, Josef and Erina Kundtz. 




COMFORT, Walter Rockefeller, merchant, was 
born at Montgomery, Orange co., N. Y Sent 13, 
1858, son of Daniel II and Ellen (Rockefeller)Com¬ 
fort, and a descendant ot John W. Comfort, who 
came to America in the year 1728. His father was 
a farmer in Orange county, ami his mother was a 
cousin of John D. Rockefeller, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. Walter R Comfort received his 
eduation in the public schools of Montgomery and 
at the Montgomery Academy. He began his busi¬ 
ness career in 1877 as the proprietor of a creamery. 
Subsequently he removed to Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
established the Belle View Vernon Dairy, which 
was very successful, and in 18— brought out the 
Reid Ice Cream Co., and later the Delavan Con¬ 
densed Milk Co. of Chicago, the Union Dairy Co., of 
Brooklyn, the Boston Iec Cream Co., and the New 
Jersey Ice Cream Co. He is president, manager, and 
director of the Robert Reid Co., which is the largest 
of its kind in the world. It employs 2,000 men, has 
an interest in over 4,000 stores, sells29,000gallons of 
cream per day, anil uses 80,000 tons of icc per year. 
Mr. Comfort is also president and director of the 
Cloftlin Chemical Co. and the North Riverside Drive 
Improvement Co.; treasurer and director of the 
Dairymen’s Manufacturing Co. of New York, and a 
director of the Aetna National Bank, the Consoli¬ 
dated Milk Exchange, the Delevan Consolidate 
Milk Co., and the New 7 York Milk Exchange. Mr. 
Comfort’s favorite recreations are fishing and hunt¬ 
ing. lie was married in 1880, to Elmira, daughter 
of William Ladue of Brooklyn, N. Y., and they have 
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one daughter, Irene, and two sons, Waiter IT, Jr., 
and Ilarold Comfort. 

GILLETTE, King Camp, inventor, manufac¬ 
turer and sociologist, was born at Fond du Lac, 
Wis., Jan. 5, 1855, son of George Wolcott ami 
Fanny Lemira (Camp) Gillette. 11 is father was 
a successful business man and 
inventor, and when he died, at 
age of seventy-seven, left his 
family well provided for. His 
mother was the daughter of 
Samuel Camp and Fanny 
Dake) Camp, who were early 
Michigan pioneers. She was 
the first white child born in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., the date 
of her birth being June Id, 
1828. She was educated at 
Albion (Mich.) Seminary, and 
later in life became an authori¬ 
ty in the art and science of 
cooking; was the author of 
“The White House Cook 
Book” (1887), and “Mrs. 
Gillette’s Cook Book” (1897), 
which has had the distinc¬ 
tion of being published in 
five la i guages, and has had a sale of upwards of 
thiee million copies. When young Gillette was four 
years old his parents moved to Chicago, and he 
received his education in the public schools of that 
city. Ills first business experience was immediately 
after the Chicago fire, when he was employed by 
Messrs. Scebcrger & Breakey, then located at 38 ami 
40 Lake street, in the wholesale hardware business; 
after two years with this firm he secured a position 
in the same line with a New York firm, lie finally 
became a traveling salesman, his business taking 
him to England, where he established a branch 
office Returning to the United States in 1889, he 
became connected with what is now the largest 
bottle-stopper manufacturing company in the world, 
the Crown Cork and Seal Co. of Baltimore; and for 
ten years or more he was identified with the growth 
and development of their business, both at home 
and abroad. Meanwhile the creative or inventive 
faculty which lie had inherited from both sides 
of his family asserted itself, and he began developing 
the idea of a safety razor, an ingenious improvement 
on the old-style razor. A company based on Mr. 
Gillette’s patents, known as the Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., with a capital of $650,000, was organized 
in Boston, and is now recognized as one of the lead¬ 
ing manufacturing industries of that city. The 
company’s factory at West First, Colton and 
Granite streets, in South Boston, and its machine 
shop on Atlantic avenue, and box factory on (’ongress 
street, combine a floor space of upwards of 200,000 
square feet, and employ over 2,000 hands; in addi¬ 
tion to the above, they now have factories in 
England, France, Germany and Canada. During 
the year 1908 the output was at the rate of 5,000 
sets of razors and 8,000 packages of extra blades per 
day, a total of 150,000 sharpened edges per day— 
all accomplished by specially designed and patented 
automatic machinery — -dispensing entirely with in¬ 
dividual skill in the production of razor e iges, all of 
which illustrates the success of the Gillette idea. 
Before Mr. Gillette conceived the idea of the razor, 
he had taken out numerous patents individually and 
in conjunction with his brothers Mott and George, 
who arc also well-known inventors. While Mr. 
Gillette has a world-wide reputation as an inventor 
and is enjoying the rewards of his genius and ex¬ 
ceptionally clever business ability, it is as a sociol¬ 
ogist that Mr. Gillette will probably be longest 


remembered. Since 1889 he has taken a deep 
interest in the industrial problems and has devoted 
considerable time and much thought to the better¬ 
ment of mankind. In 1891 he published a pamphlet 
entitled “The Human Drift,” which embodied his 
first ideas of what he calls world corporation. Mr. 
Gillette lias reasoned that the present industrial 
system of competition between individuals is the 
cause of most of the ills suffered by humanity. The 
problem which he set himself to solve, as he de¬ 
scribes it, is : 1 irst, to discover a practical, business¬ 

like method, whereby the people might gradually 
absorb and eventually come into complete posses¬ 
sion of the world and its wealth. Second, to so 
organize society under the new system, that equity, 
justice and freedom would be guaranteed to each 
and everj* individual.” His world corporation, as 
proposed, is to be organized for the purpose of 
absorbing the wealth and assets of industry through¬ 
out the whole world. The capitalization will bo 
progressive and unlimited, being represented at all 
times by actual dollars paid into the corporation 
in which respect it will differ from every other 
corporation. Every individual, without regard to 
nationality, race or sex, will be equally privileged 
to become owners of shares. It will consist of 
three great legislative and executive bodies: world 
corporation congress, world corporation national 
boards of finance, and world corporation banking 
system. Shares will not be issued in the form of 
certificates, but will be represented by the number 
of dollars deposited with the corporation, and all 
such deposits remaining over a definite period shall 
be entitled to a dividend pro rata share in the profits 
of the corporation. While recognizing, with the 
many advocates of socialism, the difficulties, prob¬ 
lems and shortcomings of our social and industrial 
system, Mr. Gillette has proposed a solution, bold 
in its conception, that will awaken a new train of 
thought and create a profound impression among 
the students of sociological science. In M r . Gillet te’s 
own words: '‘The means of transition from our 
present state to one of order, where freedom and 
happiness would reign, is so simple that it seems 
almost inconceivable that others have not thought 
of it before. It is not a scheme — it is not a theory — 
it is merely the adaptation of business principles 
that are recognized by all the world. The only 
difference is that the people form a world corpora¬ 
tion for the purpose of absorbing the wealth of the 
world, instead of permitting the wealth of the world 
to be absorbed by individual corporations. Instead 
of the working masses putting their savings in banks, 
where they get small interest, and allowing the 
controllers of banks and trusts to use the accumu¬ 
lated deposits to purchase approved securities, these 
same people form a world corporation and use their 
accumulated savings to purchase these same se¬ 
curities themselves. In other words, it is a mere 
question of conversion of wealth from individual 
control to the control of the people. It is my firm 
conviction that a few years would suffice to place in 
control of the people the railroads of the United 
States, the more valuable mining properties, all 
the steamship companies, and numbers of the most 
essential industrial corporations throughout the 
world.” In 1897 Mr. Gillette published a book in 
conjunction with Melvin L. Severv, on industial and 
social questions called “Gillette’s Social Redemp¬ 
tion,” and in 1908 a book on the same subject, 
appeared from his pen, which embodies Mr. 
Gillette’s ideas of means of reform. It is en¬ 
titled Gillette’s Remedy — World Corporation.” 
Mr. Gillette was married in New York eitv. July 2, 
1890. to Alanta E., daughter of Alanson Gaines of 
Willoughby, O., and has one son, King George 
Gillette, 
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BLAIR, Chauneey Buekley, banker, was born 
.at Blandford, Mass., June IS, 1S 1 0, son of Samuel 
and Ilaimah (Frary) Blair, of Scotch descent. His 
first American ancestor was Robert Blair, who eaine 
to the United States in 171 <S and settled near 
Worcester, Mass. Ilis son Robert removed to 
Hampden county, and purchased a large tract at 
Blandford. Ilis son Rufus was the father of 
Samuel and grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch. Young Chauneey Blair remained in his 
native village until 1831, when he joined his parents, 
who had settled at Cortland, N. Y. After some 
time spent in Wisconsin, northern Indiana and Illi¬ 
nois, buying lands from the Indians and surveying it, 
in 1835 he removed to Michigan City, Ind , where he 
engaged in a general merchandising business with 
his brother I Annan Blair. The firm thus established 
was one which became widely known among the 
pioneer business houses of the Northwest. Mainly 
through Mr. Blair’s efforts Michigan City became a 
recognized wheat market. He inaugurated there a 
storage system and commission business, and built 
extensive grain warehouses and the first bridge pier 
in the state. He also built a plank road thirty 
miles long, which proved of great value until the 
Michigan Southern railway was opened. For this 
purpose the Union Plank Road Co. was organized, 
and when its charter was prepared a provision was 
made for banking privileges. A banking business 
was‘immediately started, of which Mr. Blair was 
the head, and that was the beginning of his banking 
operations. Subsequently he became interested 
in the State Bank of Indiana, and when it was 
reehartered under the name of the Bank of the 
State of Indiana he purchased a controlling interest 
in the La Porte branch, of which he was president. 
He was a member of the state board of managers, 
until the action of congress taxed the state banks 
out of existence. In 1861 he removed to Chieago, 
where he organized a private bank. This became 
the Merchants’ National Bank in 1805, of which he 
was the head and ruling spirit until his decease. 
The principle upon which this bank was conducted 
by Mr. Blair attracted the attention of distin¬ 
guished financiers all over the country. According 
to its reports the cash reserves of the bank were 
larger than those of any other bank in the United 
►States, with the possible exception of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, in proportion to its 
liabilities, and at the time of his death the hank's 
surplus was $2,000,000. three times the amount of 
its capital stock. Mr. Blair conducted its affairs so 
carefully that its resources were equal to any 
emergency. Immediately after the great fire of 
1871, before the condition of the contents of the 
bank vaults was known, a meeting of Chieago 
bankers considered what percentage should be 
offered to depositors, but Mr. Blair firmly announced 
his intention of paying in full, and thereby deferred 
an announcement of the offer until the bankers 
were sufficiently reassured to follow his example. 
When the panic of 1873 swept the country a strong 
pressure was brought to bear on Chicago banks to 
virtually suspend specie payments and to issue 
certificates in lieu of money, but Mr. Blair insisted 
upon immediate and full payment to all depositors 
on demand. The scene at the midnight meeting 
of bankers convened after the announcement of 
the suspension of payments by every bank in New 
York eity was dramatic. Many said it would be 
fohy to try to go on paying after Wall street had 
given up. Finally, after all had expressed their views 
Mr. Blair calmly said: “Gentlemen, 1 do not know 
what others may do and I do not care, but this Ido 
know, the Merchants' National Bank will pay cash 
on demand,” and thus was ended all consideration 
of suspending payments. Ordinarily conservative 


in his methods, in times of financial peril Mr. Blair 
showed high eourage and fortitude. His entire 
business career was conducted along the line of 
striet integrity, justice and equity to all. He 
was married June 11, 1841, to Caroline O., 

daughter of Amos T. De Groff of Michigan City, 
Ind., and had five sons, Chauneey J., George G., 
William S., Henry A and Watson F. Blair, and 
one daughter, Harriet Olivia, wife of John Jay Bor¬ 
land. Mr. Blair died in Chicago, 111 , Jan. 30, 1891. 

BORLAND, John Jay, merchant, was born 
at North Evans, Erie eo., N. Y., Oct. 31, 1837, 
son of John and Katherine (Tappan) Borland. 
Ilis father was a native of Manchester, Vt., and his 
mother was closely related to the famous Green 
family of that state. He was educated in the 
public schools at Springfield, N. Y., and at the 
Bryant A Stratton Business College in Chieago, 
Ill. When eighteen years of age his father re¬ 
moved to Wisconsin to engage in the lumber 
business. The son was associated with his father, 
and after mastering all the intricacies of the lum¬ 
ber trade purchased his father’s interest in the 
business, the firm remaining as before, Borland 
& Dean. In 1S5S a Chicago office was opened, 
and he went there to look after the business inter¬ 
ests, making that his permanent residence. At 
the outbreak of the civil war he volunteered in the 
14th Wisconsin infantry and served under Gen. 
Frederick Steele. He was promoted to be captain 
for bravery on the field of battle, and was seriously 
wounded in the battle of Helena in the fall of 1863, 
which incapacitated him for further service. After 
the war he sold his lumber interests in Wisconsin 
and devoted his entire attention to the Chicago 
branch, whieh was conducted under the name of 
Blanchard & Borland. When the Ford River 
Lumber Co. was established at Ford river, Mieh., 
in 1869, Mr. Borland became its treasurer, and he 
held this position until his death. Owing to his 
untiring industry and thorough knowledge of the 
business, it grew to be one of the largest of the 
kind in the United States. Mr. Borland was 
twice married: first, Feb. 22, 1865, to Sophia L , 
daughter of James Ingersoll, of North Evans, N. V. 
She died in 1876, leaving one son, John Ingersoll 
Borland, and he was again married, Aug. 29, 
1877, to Harriet, daughter of Chauneey B. Blair, 
who survived him with two sons, Chauneey Blair 
and Bruee Borland. Of his character and abilities 
it was said that “with a forte for financiering he 
possessed a clear head and a 
reputation for integrity which 
it was his pride to maintain 
unspotted. None doubted his 
word when once given, as it 
was known that he was above 
prevarication or trickery of 
any kind, and while a man of 
the most positive character, 
his integrity was unassailable. 

Enterprising and patriotic, he 
was a good citizen in all that 
marks that quality in a man.” 

He died in Chicago, III., Oct. 

11 , 1881 . 

STALLO, Edmund Kit- 
tredge, lawyer, was born at 
Wiesbaden, Germany. Feb. 

11, 1S64, son of John Bernard 
and Helena (Zim merman) 

Stallo. Ilis father (q.v.), also a native of Germany, 
came to the United States in 1839 and beeamea pro¬ 
minent citizen of this country. He was professor of 
mathematics, physios and chemistry at St. John's 
College, Fordham, for four years, and subsequently 
removed to Cincinnati, (>., where lie became eminent 
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in politics, ami during 1885 89 was United States 
minister to Italy* Eamirnd K. Stallo was educated 
at tin 1 public schools of his native town, the private 
school of Bliss iV Babin, and was graduated at 
the Cincinnati University in 1X83. His business 
career as attorney-at-law began with the firm of 
Stallo A: Kittredgc in Cincinnati. Removing to 
Now York he became counsel for a number of enter¬ 
prises controlled by his family lie is general 
counsel for the Mobile, Jackson A: Kansas City 
railroad, and is president of the Kingston Lumber 
Co. During 1X90 90 Mr. Stallo was a trustee of 
Cincinnati University and at persont is a member 
of the Queen City Club of Cincinnati and the Law¬ 
yers' and Athletic clubs of New York. He was 
married in Cincinnati, Feb. 28, 1889, to Laura, 
daughter of Alexander MacDonald, and had two 
daughters: Laura McDonald and Helen McDonald 
Stallo. His wife ttied Feb. 24, 1895, and he was 
married again Apr. 27, 1903, to May Harrington 
Hanna. 

REA, Robert Laughlin, physician, was bom in 
Rockbridge county, Virginia, July 1 1S27, sou of 
Robert and Patsy (Adams) Rea, and grandson of 
Daniel Rea, who was a great natural physician and 
surgeon and medical man who, though not a 
college graduate, practiced successfully for years. 
Ilis mother was a daughter of John Adams of 
Rockbridge county, Vu. Dr. Rea was brought 
up on his father’s farm, and received what educa¬ 
tional advantages the district school of the time 
afforded. At the age of seventeen years he went to 
Indiana and for six \ears was employed on a farm, 
at the same time teaching school and embracing 
every opportunity to further his education. In 
1S51 he opened his professional office in Oxford, O., 
but feeling the need of a broader professional 
training, entered the Medical College of Ohio at 
Cincinnati, where he was graduated with distinc¬ 
tion in 185.5. He was made demonstrator of 
anatomy in his alma mater and also became 
resident physician of the Commercial hospital 
of Cincinnati. After a year he resumed his practice 
at Oxford and while there delivered a course of lec¬ 
tures on anatomy and plivsi- 
ology, before the Western Fe- 
male Seminary, of which he 
S' was a trustee. Dr. Rea was 
an ardent abolitionist and 
his support of the cause was 
not without much influence* 
Many southern slaves were 
educated in the North at his 
expense. His professional fame 
grew, and in 1859 he removed 
to Chicago, 111., to accept the 
chair of anatomy at Rush 
Medical College. For sixteen 
years he remained in the col¬ 
lege without the loss of a single 
lecture. These lectures have 
since been published. He after¬ 
ward became a lecturer in the 
Uhicago Medical College and 
in 18X2 became one of the 
founders of the College of Phy¬ 
sicians and Surgeons, in whose faculty he was 
professor of surgery. As an instructor he had 
few if any superiors and his position at the head of 
his special chosen work has never been ques¬ 
tioned. Ilis character, welded at life’s anvil, 
proved so formidable that none ever disputed his 
integrity of purpose or his efforts to do the greatest 
good to all with whom he came in contact. He 
possessed a wonderful memory and never forgot 
a kindness or those who had known him in his 
early life, which was fraught with hardships and 



struggles. As a listener, few* men have acquired 
the art as he possessed it, and all who came to him 
w'ere sent aw r ay with the feeling that every possi¬ 
ble courtesy had been acceded them. He w’as 
surgeon-in-chief to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
and during the civil war was an army surgeon 
in Camp Douglas, lie had charge of the boats 
going to Pittsburg Landing and Fort Donelson, 
and it was here that the Rev. Robert Collyer acted 
as a nurse under Dr Rea. In his will lie be¬ 
queathed over $100,000 to the Illinois Humane 
Society, the Glenwood School for Boys, and the 
Illinois Training School for Nurses and the Home 


for Self-Supporting Women, 
interest in charitable organiza¬ 
tions. Dr. Rea was married 
July 2, 1S74 at Indianapolis, 
Inti., toPermelia Mellie daugh¬ 
ter of AbsolOiii Manlove, for 
whom he worked in Fayette 
county, Ind., when he first left 
home in 1844. His w ife was 
his greatest inspiration in his 
work, by his side lending en¬ 
couragement when needed and 
sympathy when called for. 
Dr. Rea died at Chicago, Ill., 
July 10, 1899. 

MANLOVE, Gilbe rt Beebe, 

lawyer, scientist and inventor, 
was born in Fayette county, 
Ind., Dec. 7, 1.850, son of 
Absalom and Mary F. (Rea) 
Manlove. The first of the 


showing his great 





family in \merica was Mark 

Manlove, a native of England who came to America 
in 1065, with his wife and twelve children and 
settled in Maryland. The line of descent is traced 
through his son William, bis son Mark who married 
Margaret Hart (or Hunt); their son William, who 
married Elizabeth Brown; their son William, who 
married Hannah Robinson; their son George, 
who married Rachel Dunning; their son William, 
who married Prudence Cook and who w'as the 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch. He 
received a country school education an 1 at nineteen 
years of age entered Butler University, Indianapolis, 
taking the law course. After practicing with his 
brother, William Robert Manlove at Indianapolis 
for three years, in 1877 he formed a partnership 
with James Buchanan, a leader in the Greenback 
party and inventor of the pneumatic stacks for 
threshing machines In 1.8X3 Mr. Manlove left 
the firm and removed to Panal, Ariz., but four 
years later settled in Chicago, 111., where for eight 
years he w*as one of the, city’s most expert abstract 
examiners. During 1X95-99 he gave up active 
business life, and devoted himself to the closing 
years of his sister’s husband, Dr. Robert Laughlin 
Rea, who died in 1X99. Mr. Manlove was of an 
inventive mind and being interested with his 
brother in the Manlove Gate Co., he purchased his 
interest and then made later improvements and 
inventions in the gate, which made it an instanta¬ 
neous success, and it is now known throughout the 
world as the New Manlove Automatic gate. At 
the time of his death he had nearly completed 
an invention for an automatic switch for railroads, 
which as a labor-saving device was complete in 
detail. He was given to scientific researches and 
was considered an authority on ornithology. 


entomology and natural science, lie possessed 
unbounded enthusiasm and as a boy tried to enlist 
as a drummer-boy in the civil war, although in a 
district of the strongest sympathy for secession. 
Of a quiet, unostentatious nature he was charitably 
inclined, and never so happy as when promoting 
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the welfare of deserving young men or giving 
comfort to the aged and infirm. His ability to 
make friends — who were legion—numbered among 
others the personal friendships of James Whitcomb 
Riley, Walter Q. Gresham. Thomas A. Hendricks, 
Benjamin F. Harrison and Prof. Harvey Wiley. 
He died, Feb. 5, 1909, at the home of his sister, 
Mrs. Mellie Manlove Rea, in Chicago, Ill 

HALL, Clinton Mudge, financier, was born at 
New Orleans, La., Mar. 3, 1877, son of Harry 
Hinckley and Mary Tort (Adams) Hall. 11 is first 
American ancestor was Nathaniel Hall, a native 
of Coventry, England, who 
came to America in 1030, 
settling at Charlestown, Mass. 
His wife was Mary Hall, and 
from them the line of descent 
is traced through their son, 
John Hall, who married Eliza¬ 
beth Green. Mr. Hall also 
traees direct descent from 
Thomas Lynch, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, 
and from Esther Ball, a sister 
of Washington's mother, Mary 
Ball. His father was a capi¬ 
talist, a railroad director and a 
lawyer of New Orleans, La., 
and his mother was a daughter 
of Benjamin Chinn Adams of 
Kentucky. Mr. Hall received 
his education in St. Paul’s 
School, Garden City, L. I., and 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale, 
being graduated Ph.B. in 1899. He began his 
business career as engineer with the Midvale Steel 
Co. at Nicetown, Pa., where he remained until 1902, 
when he removed to New York and entered banking 
business. In 1907 he bought a seat on the stock 
exchange and formed a partnership with William 
C. Langley under the name of W C. Langley A Co., 
brokers. The company is engaged in an investment 
and stock exchange business and also do a large 
banking and underwriting business. Mr. Hall’s 
favorite recreations are golf and motoring. lie is 
a member of the Garden City Golf Club and the 
Midland Golf Club of Garden City, and the Yale 
Club of New York city. He was married May 23, 
lOOo, to Lida, daughter of William Bookwalter of 
Springfield, O. and a nieee of the Hon John W 
Bookwalter. 

BURCHFIELD, Albert Pressly, merchant, was 
born at Allegheny City, Pa., Jan. 20, 1844, son of 
Robert Cochran and Susan Rebecca (Heekevv elder) 
Burchfield After attending the public schools of 
bis native city, he went to Pittsburgh in 1858, and 
became cashier in the dry goods firm of Joseph 
Horne A' Co. lie was made a partner in the firm 
in 1SGG, and during 1892-97 was president of the 
Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co., which at that time was 
the wholesale branch of the business. Since then 
Mr. Burchfield has given his time to the main firm, 
of which he is vice-president Joseph Horne A Co. 
was established as a small department store in 1848; 
its sales amounted to $300,000 in 18G6, and by 1900 
they had increased to $6,000,000. Mr. Burchfield 
is also a director in the Central Accident Insurance 
Co. and the Continental Trust ( o. vice-president 
of the chamber of commerce of Pittsburgh and vice- 
president and treasurer of the Western Pennsylvania 
Exposition Society; president of the Memorial Hall 
committee of Alleghany county for the erection of 
Memorial Hall to the soldiers of the civil war, at a 
cost of $1,200,000, by the citizens of the county, 
and president of the Men’s Leagues of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America. Mr. 
Burchfield was a sergeant of eompany E, 123d 


regiment of Pennsylvania volunteers during the 
civil war, and fought at Antietam, EYedericksburg 
and Chancellorsville. He was elected senior vice 
eommander-in-ehief of the Grand Army of the Re¬ 
public at Pittsburgh in 1894, and is a member of the 
Duquesne, LYiion and Country clubs. He was 
married at Alleghany City, Oct. 12, 1805, to Sarah 
J., daughter of Matthew McWhinney of Pittsburgh. 
She died in 1S9G, ami he was remarried on Jan. 19, 
1899, to Ivy O., daughter of Peter EYiesell of Pitts¬ 
burgh. There are seven children: Emma M. 
Henrietta, Albert H., Sue A , William II., Mary P., 
and M ilson Burchfield. 

REINHARDT, J. Thomas, broker, was born 
in Baltimore, Md , in 1872, son of II Jerome and 
Elizabeth C. (Rcmick) Reinhardt, llis father was 
a capitalist and manufacturer. lie w r as educated 
in public schools and high school of Baltimore, Md., 
and began his business career at nineteen years of 
age in the fertilizer business, in the service of the 
Farmers Fertilizer Co. of Baltimore. One year 
later he organized a fertilizer eompany of his own 
called the Manufacturers’ Fertilizer Co., which con¬ 
tinued successfully until 1890. In that year he 
sold out to the trust, and went into the stock and 
bond business in Baltimore. His business grew 
until he realized that the field in that city was toe 
limited, and in 1904 he moved to New York, lie 
began with five clerks and one telegraph operator 
and after a period of five years he now lias 105- 
clerks and twenty telegraph operators. He prob¬ 
ably does more curb business than any other broker 
in New York, his transactions running as high as 
400,000 shares in one day. Mr. Reinhardt was 
married in 1893, to Lucy A , daughter of James 
Clarke, and lias one daughter, Gladys Reinhardt. 

ASPEGREN, John, merchant, was born in 
Mahno, Sweden, Aug. 31. 1870, son of John and 
Emmy (Mullern) Aspegren. Ilis father was a large 
exporter ami importer of grain and feedstuff*, and 
owner of the French flour mills in Lund, Sweden. 
11c was graduated at the 
University of Lund in 1894. 
and until the spring of the 
following year stuuied busi¬ 
ness methods with his 
father’s various concerns. 

He continued these studies 
in Germany, Holland and 
Belgium until, in 1896, he 
entered the Crown Prince of 
Sweden’s Hussar regiment. 

After his term of service ex¬ 
pired he studied in France, 

Italy, Switzerland. Austria, 

Spain and England, and in 
1899 came to America and 
started in business in New 
York city with his brother 
Adolf under the firm name 
of Aspegren tfc Co. In 1901 
lie established in New Or¬ 
leans the firm of Aspegren A 
Sanchez Co., Ltd., of which lie was elected vice-presi¬ 
dent. Three years later lie and his brother formed 
the Aspegren & Gaylord Co. at So ins, Red Creek and 
Union Point, all in New York state. In 1900 he 
formed the Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corpora¬ 
tion in Portsmouth, Ya., and was elected its presi¬ 
dent. In 190S he established the Scandinavian- 
Ameriean Trading Co., of which lu* is treasurer and 
a directer, and in 1909 the Gulf and Valley Cotton- 
oil Co., of New Orleans, and became its president. 
Mr. Aspegren is also a director of the New York 
Produce Exehange and the Clearing House Asso- 
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ciatiou, governor for New York State of the Inter¬ 
state Cottonseed Crushers’ Association — comprising 
700 cotton oil mills—-and a member of its legislative 
committee, and chairman of its arbitration board; 
vice-president of the Oil Trade Association of New 
York, and first vice-president of the Swedish Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Aspegren is the only Swede 
in America who has had the honor of entertaining 
Prince Wilhelm of Sweden at dinner. He is a 
member of the Riding, Ardsley and the New York 
Athletic clubs. lie was married in New York city, 
Dec. b, 1900, to Lucille Vantine, daughter of Dan¬ 
iel Bacon, of New York. 


STEDMAN, Robert Livingston, broker, was 
born at Weymouth, Mass., Dee. 4, 1NG7, son of 
Daniel Baxter and Susan Livingston (Boyd) Sted- 
ruan, and a descendant of Isaac Ste.hnan, who came 
to America from London, England, with his wife 
Elizabeth, in his own ship Elizabeth, in 103.5, and 
settled at Scituate Mass., in 1050 he removed to 
Muddy River (now Brookline, Mass). From them the 
line of descent is traced through their son Thomas, 
who married Mary Watson; their son Thomas, who 

married Mary -; their son Joseph, who 

married Mary -; their son Josiali, who mar¬ 

ried Hannah Curtis; their son Josiali, who married 
Miriam White Baxter, and their son Daniel Baxter, 
who married Miriam White Stedman, and who was 
the grandfather of the subject, of this sketch. 
Daniel Baxter Stedman was engaged in the crockery 
business in Boston until 1905. 
His son, the subject of this 
sketch, was educated in the 
Mather grammar and English 
high schools of Boston, and 
Harvard University, lie did 
not finish his college course, 
leaving in the fall of 1887 to 
begin his business career in the 
employ of Horace L. Hotchkiss 
& Co., who were engaged in 
the banking business in New 
York. Two years later he re¬ 
moved to Chicago, III., where 
he became associated with 
Charles Councelinan A Co., 
grain merchants, and later 
with Baldwin, Farnum A Co., 
members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, llelcft’this position 
to go with the Boston branch 
of N W. Harris A: Co., dealers 
in municipal bonds and in¬ 
vestment securities, and sub¬ 
sequently entered the. employ 
of Lampbrick Bros. A Co., 
bankers and dealers in bonds, of that city. Removing 
to New York city in 1X91 he was associated first 
with Lamprecht Bros. A Co., bankers, and later 
with W. J. llaycs A Sons, bankers and dealers in 
bonds. In 1893 Mr. Stedman returned to Boston 
and was identified with James \\ Longstreet A Co., 
bankers, becoming a partner in the firm in 1897 
under the name of Longstreet, Stedman A Co. In 
1S98 he became the New York partner of Jose, 
Parker A Co., bankers and dealers in municipal 
bonds, and hi the following year he. organized the 
firm of Robert Livingston Stedman, and has been 
very successful from the start, and has become one 
of the largest real estate brokers in the city, the 
amount of business handled reaching between ten 
and twelve million dollars annually, in mortgages 
in Manhattan and the Bronx. Mr. Stedman is a 
member of the Sons of the Revolution, the German 
Liederkranz, the Metropolitan Museum ol Art, 
and the Haivard Club, of New York city, and a vet¬ 







eran member of the First Corps of Cadets of Boston, 
M V. M. 

FIELD, Leonard Jerome, broker, was born in 
New York city Mar. ‘JO, 1880, son of Jacob and 
Selma (Wetzler) Field. lie was educated in the 
public schools of New York city, and began his 
business career in J902 in the employ of Wolf Bros., 
bankers. Two years later he became associated 
with his father’s firm, Jacob Field A Co. In 1908 
Mr. Field bought a seat on the Consolidated Stock 
Exchange of New York, and formed a partnership 
with Charles A. Sherwood under the name of Field 
A Sherwood to engage in a general banking and 
brokerage business. Mr. Sherwood withdrew from 
the firm in 1907, and present firm of L. J. Field A 
Co. was formed early in 190X, its partnership con¬ 
sisting of Leonard J. Field and Edwin B. Field. 
The concern is one of the largest dealers in curb 
securities in New York city. Air. Field is fond of all 
outdoor sports. He is unmarried. 

SINN, Bernard Albert, mechanical engineer 
and banker, was bom in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany, Sept. 21, 1875, son 
of Samuel and Diana > I Iork- 
heimer) Sinn. Ilis ancestors 
were wool and cattle dealers 
and civil justices in Wiirtem- 
berg, Germany, and Wheeling, 

W. Va. He was educated in 
the schools of Frankfort, and 
coming to the United States 
with his parents in 1884 con¬ 
tinued his studies in the College 
of the City of New York (1890- 
93) and at Cornell University, 
where he was graduated in 1897 
with the degree of M.E. Mr. 

Sinn was connected with vari¬ 
ous marine, electrical and ship¬ 
building concerns for several 
years, including John Dialogue 
A Son of Camden, N . J., the 
Ilarlan A Hollingsworth Co. of Wilmington, Del., 
and the Maryland Steel Co. of Sparrowspoint, Md. f 
as designer, estimator and assistant superintending 
engineer. In 1903 he formed a partnership with 
C. B. Page and later with F. H. Wagner, and 
began practicing as consulting engineers and naval 
architects under the name of Sinn A Co. The firm 
made a specialty of designing gas producers and 
general machinery and building gasolene barges and 
vessels of various kinds. Mr. Sinn was very success¬ 
ful and would have continued as an engineer but for 
the death of his father in 1908, which necessitated 
his taking his father’s place in the firm of Stern- 
berger, Sinn A Co., one of the oldest banking houses 
in Wall street. The firm of Sternberger, Sinn A Co. 
was founded in 1SS1 by Maurice M. Sternberger and 
Ludwig Fuld under the name of Sternberger A Fuld, 
and in 1SS3 Samuel Sinn entered the firm, which was 
then called Sternberger, Fuld A Sinn, and retained 
that name until 1901, when Mr. Fuld retired and 
Benedict II. Gruntal was admitted, and the name 
was again changed to Sternberger, Sinn A Co. The 
present partners are Maurice M. Sternberger, Bene¬ 
dict H. Gruntal and Bernhard A Sinn, and the firm 
has private offices in New York, Baltimore and 
Allenhurst, and wires to St. Louis, Chicago, Pitts¬ 
burg, Boston and Philadelphia. Mr. Sinn is also 
a member of the New York Cotton Exchange. He 
is musical in his tastes, and has arranged numerous 
studies. He is a director in the Volpe Symphony 
Orchestra and plays the bass viol. During the 
Spanish war he was lieutenant of the 1st. Delaware 
regiment, and was detached for special duty as 
depot quartermaster at Wilmington, Del. Mr. Sinn 
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has written many articles on technical subjects for 
such magazines as “Marine Engineering,” “Engi¬ 
neering News,” “Power,” “Engineer,” “Gas Ma¬ 
chinery,” and others of the technical press, and lie 
is the author of a technical book on the screw pro- 
pellor, “an investigation into the action of screw 
propellor with special reference to the comparison 
between actual experience and experimental re¬ 
sults,” which was published in 1S07. He is a 
member of the Licderkranz, the City Athletic Club, 
die Wyanoke Boat Club, and various musieal 
societies. Air. Sinn was married Dec. 27, 1009, to 
Carrie, daughter of Emil Frenkel of New York. 
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ROOSA, Daniel Bennett St. John, physician, 
was born in Bethel, Sullivan county, N. Y., April 4, 
_ 183S, son of Charles B. and 

Amelia E. (Foster) Roosa, and 
great-grandson of Isaac A. 
Roosa, who was a lieutenant in 
the New York line of the Conti¬ 
nental army. On the paternal 
side he is of Dutch and Hu¬ 
guenot extraction. He was 
educated at the district school 
^ of his native village, at die 
academies in Monticello, NY, 
and Houcsdale, Fa., and in 
1850 entered the class of 1800 
of Yale College. He was obliged 
to leave college on account of. 
his health, but continued his 
studies under the care of a 
tutor until the autumn session 
of the medical department of 
the New York University in the year 1857, when 
lie was matriculated at that institution. He 
also took a special course in the laboratory of Prof. 
John W. Draper. He received the degree of M. D. 
from the university in 1800, and was made an 
assistant to the house surgeon of the New York 
Hospital by a competitive examination in that 
year. In April, 1801, he volunteered tmder Lin¬ 
coln’s call for 75,000 men, and was ordered to the 
5th regiment, N Y. 8. Al., as assistant surgeon, and 
served with the regiment for its term of enlistment, 
three months, lie finished his service in the New 
York Hospital as house-surgeon in April, 1802, 
and then spent a year in Europe in study at the 
ophthalmic clinics in Berlin and Vienna. He joined 
the 12th regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., in Pennsylvania, 
in 1903, and was mustered into the United States 
service as surgeon for thirty days. In the autumn 
of that year he engaged in private practice, chiefly 
in ophthalmology and otology, in New York city. 
He was aural surgeon to the New York Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, professor of diseases of the eye and 
ear in the University of the City of New York 
during 1804-82, and held a similar place at the 
University of Vermont during 1875-80 In 1879 
lie was made president of the New Vork State 
Medical Society, and in 1870 of the International 
Otologioal Society. He was also president of the 
American Otological Society, and honorary vicc- 
presidont of the Ophthalmological Seiety, meeting 
in Edinburgh in 1894, He was president of the 
New Vork Academy of Medicine during 1893-94, 
and was one of the founders and surgeons of the 
Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital. With several 
other physicians he founded the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School and Hospital in 1883, 
and acted as president of the institution until his 
death. Dr. Roosa was a frequent contributor to 
medical journals and translated several medical 
works from German, including “Troltsch on the 
Ear,” and, in conjunction with Dr. C. E. llackley 
and Dr. C. S. Bull, “Stellw^ag on the Eye.” He is 


the author of “The old Hospital and Other Papers” 
(1880); “Vest Pocket Medical Lexicon ”( 1887) ; 
“Treatise on the Ear” (1891); “Treatise on the 
Eye” (1894); “A Doctor’s Suggestions; On the 
Necessity of Wearing Glasses; Defective Eyesight” 
(1899); “Clinical Manual of Diseases of the Eye,” 
and “ The Ear, Nose and Pharynx,” with Dr. Beamon 
Douglass. lie always took a keen interest in public 
affairs. Among the subjects presented to the New 
York legislature either directly by him, or through 
the committee on legislature, of which he was chair¬ 
man, were, The transfer of the chronic insane from 
county asylums to state institutions; “an act to 
prevent blindness”; the regulation and control of 
the embalming process; advancing the standard 
of academic requirements for all persons entering 
upon a career of medicine, and safeguarding the 
interests of the New r York state medical practi¬ 
tioners as against practitioners resident in other 
states, deskous of being admitted to practice in New 
York. Two honorary degrees were conferred upon 
him M.A. by Yale and LL.D. by the University 
of Vermont. He was a member of the Union 
League, the Sons of the Revolution and the St. 
Nicholas and Holland Societies, being president 
of the latter in 189G. lie was married May 8, 1802, 
to Mary Hoyt, daughter of Stephen M. Blake of 
New York city. She died in 1878, and he was 
married again to Airs. Sarah E. Howe, daughter 
of Eder Y. Haughwout, of New York city. Dr. 
Roosa died on Alarch 8, 1908, in New York city. 

FARRINGTON, Selwyn Kip, banker and broker, 
was born at Bloomfield, X. J., May 24, 1879, son of 
Rev. William George and Anna Wilson (Kip) 
Farrington. His father was graduated at Columbia 
College in 1853 and at the General Theological 
Seminary three years later, lie was ordained 
deacon and priest in 1850, and was rector of St. 
John’s Church, Huntington, L. L, 1850-58, assist¬ 
ant in Trinity Parish, New ^ ork, 

1858-02 ; rector of Christ Church, 

Hackensack N J., which he 
founded, 1S03-70, and of Christ 
Church, Bloomfield, N. J., 1877- 
89. The son w r as educated at 
the Dearborn and Alorgan school 
of Orange, N. J., and began his 
business career in 1897 in the 
employ of Kountze Bros., bank¬ 
ers of New r York city. In 1901 
lie entered the employ of Worth¬ 
am A Company, and in latter 
part of the same year he became 
associated with "the New' York 
and Pittsburgh banking and 
brokerage firm of Henry Sproul 
& Company, and w'as made 
manager of their New York 
office the following year. Dur¬ 
ing the year 1904 he acted as 
treasurer of the Norfolk ite South¬ 
ern railroad, with executive offices in New r York, 
and in October, 1905, be became a member of the firm 
of Henry Sproul & Company, as a general partner. 
One year later Mr. Farrington withdrew from this 
firm to become a general partner in the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Simmons & Slade. This 
firm was founded in 1890 by Chest on Simmons and 
John Slade, who with Mr. Farrington comprise th& 
present partnership. Air. Herbert L. Terrell, the 
well-known capitalist, being special partner. This 
firm has been noted for its conservatism, and be¬ 
sides maintaining branch offices has wire connec¬ 
tions with correspondents in Pittsburgh and Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa.; Boston, Alass., and Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Farrington is a member of the Calumet and 
Lawyer’s clubs of New York, the Essex County 
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Country Club of West Orange, the Orange Club and 
the Hiding and Driving Club of Orange. He was 
married on June 11, 1903, to Josephine, daughter 
of Col. William F. Taylor of Jersey City, and has 
one son, Selwyn Kip Farrington, Jr. 

ROBESON, George Maxwell, secretary of the 
navy, was born at Oxford Furnace, \ . J., Mar. 23, 
1830, son of William P. and Anna (Maxwell) Robe¬ 
son, and a descendant of An¬ 
drew Robeson, one of the early 
proprietors of New Jersey anil 
afterward chief justice of Penn¬ 
sylvania . He received an a cad - 
emic education, and was then 
sent to Princeton College, where 
he was graduated in 1847; 
studied law with Chief Justiee 
Joseph C, Hornblovcr at New¬ 
ark, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1850. lie practiced at 
Newark and afterwards at 
Camden, and in 1859 was ap¬ 
pointed prosecutor ol the pleas 
of Canmen county, an office he 
held until 1804. At the out¬ 
break of the civil war Mr. Robe¬ 
son was very active in organiz¬ 
ing the state troops of New 
Jersey and he was commis¬ 
sioned brigadier-general. In 
1867 he was appointed attorney-general of New 
Jersey, and served until June 27. 1869, when he 
resigned, and three days after took the office of 
.secretary of the navy, to which he had been ap¬ 
pointed by Pres. Grant. He remained in this posi¬ 
tion until the expiration of Grant's second term, 
in 18/7, when he resumed the practice of the law, 
and was elected to the 46th congress in 1879 as a 
Republican, receiving nearly as many votes as the 
Democratic and the Greenback candidates com¬ 
bined. He was reelected two years later. He was 
married Jan. 16, 1872, to Mrs, Richmond Aulick of 
Washington, daughter of John Ogston of Balti¬ 
more, Aid., and had one daughter, Ethel Maxwell 
Robeson, lie died Sept. 28, 1897. 

MORISON, Robert, broker, was born in Edin¬ 
burgh, ’ Scotland, in 1877, son of \ndrew P and 
Margaret (Binnie) Morison. II is father is a well- 
known archaeologist, and his mother is a daughter 
of Harold Binnie of Cambridge University. He 
was educated in the public schools of Edinburgh, 
and was graduated at the Glasgow high school. 
After finishing his education Air M orison came to 
America, and was engaged in the real estate busi¬ 
ness In 1905 he entered the stock exchange house 
of Ball A Co,, and in 1907 formed a partnership with 
Harry Markoe, Jr., under the name of Markoe A 
M orison, to engage in the brokerage business. Air. 
Alorison is fond of all outdoor sports, especially ten¬ 
nis, golf and motoring, and is also interested in music, 
art and sculpture. 1 le. \vas married in 1904, to Helena 
Alichileaux. 

SANDERS, David Merton, business man. was 
born in Cincinnati, (>., Feb. 14, 1877, son of Charles 
Austen and A1 Isabel (Thomas) Sanders His 
father was a member of the Dennison .Manufacturing 
Co., and his mother a daughter of David Thomas 
of Cincinnati, O The subject of this sketch was 
educated in the public schools and the Woodward 
high school of Cincinnati and was also a student 
at the University of Cincinnati, He began 
his business career in the office of the Den¬ 
nison A1 anufaeturing Co. in Cincinnati, where he 
remained until he removed to Boston, Alass., to 
enter the service of the Alarshall-Sandors Co., of 
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which his father was treasurer. Two years later 
Air. Sanders became interested in the development 
of coal properties, and in 1907 was made treasurer 
of A. AI. Little A Co., brokers, of Boston. lie removed 
to New Yorkeityin 1909 and has devoted his atten¬ 
tion to the development of timber and coal lands. 
Air. Sanders is a Mason and a Knight Templar. 

ROWLEY, Henry, merchant, was born in 
Leicestershire, England, Apr. 24, 1854, son of 
Thomas and Jane ( Rose) Rowley. I le was educated 
at the Trinity School, Derby, England, but at the 
age of eleven years, owing to the death of his father 
in 1866, was compelled to secure employment for 
the support of his seven brothers and sisters, and 
began to sell newspapers at the railroad station at 
Derby. He soon secured a position as junior clerk 
in the offiee of a large iron company at Rotherham 
in Yorkshire. He was employed in various com¬ 
mercial houses, becoming expert as an accountant, 
and in 1S88 eanie to the United States, lie seeured 
a position with Adams A Sons of Brooklyn, manu¬ 
facturers of ehewing gum, and was made treasurer 
when they incorporated the company in 1891. He 
remained with them until June, 1899, when lie was 
elected secretary and treasurer of the American 
Chicle Co. Air. Rowley has also been identified with 
a number of other industrial enterprises, being 
president of the Railway Automatic Sales Co., 
director of the Greenwich Bank, and vice-president 
of the National Licorice Co. He has always been 
an earnest student and reader. Although his early 
education was cut short by the untimely death of 
his father, he has mastered the French, Latin and 
Spanish languages, and has become particularly well 
versed in history, philosophy and seienee. He has 
delivered many lectures on political, social, literary 
and scientific subjects. He is a member of the 
Lawyers' Club of New York, and the Franklin 
Literary Soeiety of Brooklyn. He was married in 
1873 to Sarah, daughter of John Cartwright, and 
has two sons, Harry C. and Frederic C. Rowley 

SULLY, Daniel J., financier, was born in 
Providence, R. L, Alar. 9, 18f,3, of New England 
ancestry, lie was educated in 
the public schools of his native 
city, and was prepared for Yale 
College at Russell Academy, 

New Haven, one year, and 
Episcopal Academy, Cheshire, 

Conn. Instead of continuing 
his studies, however, he went 
into business, becoming a clerk 
in the Providenee Coal Co., 
which position he held at the 
time of his marriage in 1885. 

His wife’s father being the 
largest operator of cotton mills 
in the world, he became inter¬ 
ested in this industry and ac¬ 
cordingly went South, where 
he spent two years, studying 
every phase of cotton cultiva¬ 
tion. Upon his return he en¬ 
tered the offiee of a Boston firm 
of cotton brokers, where lie 
obtained special knowledge of the world's cotton 
markets. After four years in Boston he returned 
to Providenee, and there became connected with 
the firm of l \V. Reynolds A Co., cotton brokers. 
Some months later he was admitted to partnership. 
Air. Sully was at this time equipped with a knowl¬ 
edge of the cotton business which surpassed that 
of many veteran operators. He first devoted his 
attention to building up a trade in Egyptian cotton, 
which was hitherto little known in this country. 
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The firm soon increased its general business to an 
extent hardly understood until attention was at¬ 
tracted to Mr. Sully's large operations. In 1901 he 
bought out the interest of Mr. Reynolds, and incor¬ 
porated the business under the name T. W. Reynolds 
Go. In January, 1903, he went to New York city, 
where he was practically unknown. Here he entered 
the cotton market as t) J. Sully & Co. The firm 
began its operations on February 3, and inaugurat¬ 
ing what is known as a “ comer,” succeeded in forcing 
an unprecedented advance in prices. Dealing in 
May options, Mr Sully began buying at S.S1 cents 
per pound; by May 16, the price was forced to 11.15 
cents, and the firm controlled approximately 1,250,- 
000 bales of cotton. They continued buying and 
in accordance with Mr. Sully's predictions the 
price advanced to fourteen cents per pound before 
the end of the year. During this period he with¬ 
stood attack after attack in what was called the 
"‘fiercest bear siege in the history of the New York 
Cotton Exchange.” Mr. Sully endeavored to im¬ 
prove the wasteful method of cotton cultivation 
by impressing southern fanners that they could 
increase the value of the. product by improving and 
selecting the seed. lie advocated governmental 
support of the farmers in their efforts to procure 
good seed. The boom caused by his operations 
enabled farmers for the first time in many years 
to earn a profit on their crops. After a successful 
business period, D. J. Sully & Co. bought a seat 
in the New York Stock Exchange, engaged in the 
coffee trade and became a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
the Liverpool Cotton Association, and other finan¬ 
cial organizations. By the year 1904 the price of 
cotton had advanced to eighteen cents per pound. 
Ilis firm continued to buy, in spite of the decrease 
which followed, and they soon had in their posesssion 
210,000 bales, representing an average loss of $10.30 
per bale. Being unable to withstand these immense 
losses, the firm failed Mar. 18, 1904, with liabilities 
amounting to $4,000,000. After the failure of his 
firm, Mr. Sully, never discouraged, continued a 
steady upward path, and to a large extent re¬ 
gained his former influence. in 1906, Buchan's 
Soaps Corporation was incorporated, with a capital 
of $1,200,000, and Mr. Sully was elected its presi¬ 
dent, with 1 rank Tilford as vice-president. He 
was married in 1885, to Emma Frances, daughter 
of Col. David M. Thompson. 


MACY, Alfred, broker, was born in New York 
city Apr. 13, 1883, son of William H. and Caroline 
E. (Foster) Maey, and a descend¬ 
ant of Thomas Maey, a native 
of Chilmark parish, England, who 
came to America in 1635, and set¬ 
tled in Nantucket, Mass., his wife 
was Sarah Hopeott, and from them 
the line of descent is traced through 
their son John, who married De¬ 
borah Gardner. His father (1854— 
91) was an oil refiner of the firm 
of Josiah Maey Sons, of New 
mother was 
iam Foster of 
Alfred Maey re¬ 
ceived his education in Nice and 
Paris, France, in St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s School of Morristown, N. J , 
and the Morristown school. He 
began his business career in 1901 
as a elerk in the employ of the 
brokerage firm of Post & Flagg, 
where he remained four years, when he became 
cashier tor A. H. Yernam A Co. In 1906 he formed 
a partnership with his brother Josiah under the 
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name of Maey Bros., and opened a brokerage office. 
A year later Robert S. Crokcr became a member 
of the firm, and the name was changed to Maey 
Bros. & Co. Mr. Maey is a member of the Morris 
County Golf Club, of which he was secretary 
during 1907-09, the Morristown Club, the Racquet 
and Tennis Club of New York eitv and the Whip- 
pany River Club of Morristown, N . J. 



MACY, Josiah, broker, was born at Babylon, 
Long Island, Vug. 19, 1884; son of William 11. 
and Caroline E. (Foster) Maey, and a brother of 
Alfred Maey (above), lie re¬ 
ceived his education in schools 
at Nice and Paris, France, and 
at St. Bartholomew’s School 
and the Morristown School of 
Morristown, N J. In 1901 he 
entered the New York offices of 
the Illinois Central railroad, 
where he remained until 1905, 
when he embarked in the broker¬ 
age business in New York city. 

In the following year he formed a 
partnership with his brother 
Alfred under the name of Maey 
Bros., and in 1908 Robert S. 

Crocker was admitted as a mem¬ 
ber, and the firm name was 
changed to Maey Bros. A Co. 

The firm has done a general 

brokerage business in stocks, (L ' j . 

bonds and miscellaneous seeuri- 
ties since its inception and has 
acquired a high degree of prominence among 
the financial houses of the metropolis for one 
so short a time in the business. Mr. Maey is fond 
of golf, tennis and all other out-door sports, 
and is a member of the Racquet and Tennis 
Club of New York and the Morris County Golf 
Club. lie was married May 22, 1909, to Eliza¬ 
beth Wyatt, daughter of Capt. Frederick May 
Wise of the United States navv. 


PARK, Thomas, clergyman, was born in 
Hawiek, Roxburghshire, Scotland, Apr 16, 1S45, 
son of Andrew and Sophia (Milligan) Park. His 
father for many years was a foreman in a large 
woolen mill in Scotland, and brought his family to 
the United States in 1857. The son was educated 
in the public schools of Delaware county, N. Y . and 
in 1868 removed to Cellar Rapid*, la., where he was 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. He was graduated 
at Monmouth College, Illinois, in 1876, and at the 
Newburgh (N. Y.) Theological Seminary two years 
later. lie was ordained a minister of the gospel by 
the presbytery of Delaware in 1878. His first 
pastorate was at DeLancev. X. Y., where he pre¬ 
sided for fouiteen years In 1892 he was called to 
the United Presbyterian Church in Walton, X. Y., 
and from there he went to the Fourth United 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburg in 1900. Dr. 
Park has been successful in upbuilding the churches 
over which he r resided. He is popular with his 
parishioners, and is an effective pulpit orator with 
a fine command of language and a forceful manner 
of address that rivets the attention of his hearers. 
8o successful is he as an orator that he is frequently 
called upon to deliver addresses at public functions 
and other state occasions. Ilis church at Pittsburg 
is one of the largest and most active in the city. Dr. 
Park is an honest worker who has won a high place 
in the annals of his church by his* sincere devotion to 
duty. He received the degree of D.l) from Mon¬ 
mouth College in 1898, lie was married Oct. 16, 
1878, to Christina B., daughter of James Cleghorn 
of Cedar Rapids, la., and lias six chiMren: Anna 
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Bell, Mary Josephine, William James, Ada Christina, 
Andrew Thomas and ^ ma.a Margaret Park. 

WEST, Stuart Pullman, editor and broker, was 
born in Providence, R. 1., Dec. 18, 187b, son of 
George and Helen A. { Pullman) West, and grandson 
cf Charles West, a native of London, England, who 
came to America in 18.50 with his family and settled 
at Providence. R. I llis father OS42-08) was a 
woolen merchant of Providence, and his mother was 
a sister of George .\I Pullman, head of the Pullman 
Palace Car Co. Stuart Pullman West was educated 
in the Maury and God School of 
Providence, the Mohegan Lake 
Military Academy at Pcekskill, 
X. Y., and at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, where he was graduated in 
1807 with the degree of A. B. 
During his college days he was a 
member of the Linden Club and 
of the ’Varsity baseball team in 
1891. He was appointed second 
secretary to the United States em¬ 
bassy at Berlin, but subsequently 
resigned, and in October, 1897, 
became financial editor of the New 
York “Commercial Advertiser” 
and the New York i( Globe.” In 
DUO he was placed in charge of the 
financial department of the “ Street 
Railway Journal,” and has con¬ 
tributed articles on financial and 
economic subjects* to a number of the leading 
magazines. In 1907 he became associated with the 
fiim of O. J. Brand A Co., bankers and bickers, and 
m 1907 was admitted as a partner. Mr. West has 
made a hobby of history and has done a good deal 
of research work in French history and in the later 
periods of English history. He has been for many 
years a collector of historical works, and has at the 
present- time a good-sized library on his favorite 
subject. He is fond of golf and all outdoor sports, 
and is a member of the University Club, Harvard 
Club, and the Knollwood Country Club. He was 
married Jan. 3, 1902, to Eliza von Bret ton, daughter 
of Francis A. di Zerega of New York city. 

SPRINGS, Eli Baxter, commission merchant, 
was bom in York county. 8 C., Feb. 1, 1852, son of 
Andrew Baxter and Julia (Baxter) Springs. Ilis 
first American ancestor was John Springsteen, who 
came from Holland about 1050 and was one of the 
earliest settlers of Long Island, subsequently moving 
to Lancaster, Pa., and then to Mecklenburg county, 
S C. The line of descent is traced through his son 
Richards, who was a planter of considerable means 
and fought as a captain in the revolutionary war; 
his son John, who was a planter and a successful 
business man, and his son Andrew Mr Springs’ 
father—who was also a planter of York county, 
S. (’., and a keen business man. This Mr. Springs 
was a man of great prominence in his native state, 
and held many positions of honor and trust. He was 
a member of the secession convention when the state 
left the union. While opposed at the time, he yet went 
with his statclieart and soul, lie was alsoa member 
of the reconstruction convention when the state re¬ 
turned to the union, and was a member of the leg¬ 
islature for many years. He was an original builder 
of the Charlotte, Columbia A Augusta railroad, and 
a director up to time of death. The son received his 
education under private tutors and at the Bingham 
School of Mebanesville, X. C. In 1870 he com¬ 
menced his business career as a clerk; and five years 
later succeeded to the firm of Carson & Greer. 
The firm, for fifteen years, was known as Springs & 
Burwell of Charlotte, N. C. In 1904 he became a 


member of J. II. Parker & Co., commission merchants 
of New York city. This firm eeased business in 
1900 and was succeeded by Springs & Co., consisting 
of E. B. and It. A. Springs and W. D. Martin, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, Pro¬ 
duce Exchange, Coffee Exchange, Chicago Board of 
Trade and Liverpool Cotton Association. The firm 
earries on a large and prosperous business as com¬ 
mission merchants. For several years Mr. Springs 
was an alderman of Charlotte, X. C., and during 
1897-99 was mayor of that city. At one time he 
was president of the Atlantic, Tennessee & Ohio 
Railroad Co., and at present is a director of the 
Henrietta Mills of Henrietta, N. C , where 6,000 
hands are employed; the Fort Mill Manufacturing 
Co. of I ort Mill, S. C., employing 2,000 people, and 
the Springsteen Manufacturing Co. of Chester, S. C., 
employing 1,000. He is one of the best known 
members of the Now York Cotton Exchange, of which 
he became a member in 1904. He has a large 
plantation in York county, S. C., which has been 
in the family for 200 years. His favorite recreations 
are fishing, hunting and motoring, and he is a mem¬ 
ber of the New York Club. He is unmarried. 

PRATT, William Augustus, plastic surgeon, 
author and composer, was bom at Northeast, near 
Erie, Pa., Jan. 13, 1872, son of Horace Freeman 
and Sarah Elizabeth (Bowman) Pratt. Having 
determined to follow the medical profession at 
an early age, he pursued the study at every oppor¬ 
tunity, and all his early earnings went to the pur¬ 
chase of medical and scientific books. The expenses 
of his education he paid bv teaching music and 
playing in concerts and glee clubs, lie received his 
preliminary education at public schools and Clark’s 
College. He matriculated at the Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity in 1891, and in 1982 lie entered Bennett 
Medical College, Chicago, Ill., where he was gradu¬ 
ated with honors in 1895. The honorable degree of 
B.S. was conferred upon him by the National Uni¬ 
versity in 1897. Dr.Pratt’s 
first opportunity to put his 
skill and medical learning 
to practical test was while 
he was attending Bennett 
College. l)r. Henry S. Bol¬ 
lard, of Newburgh, Wis., 
having decided to take a 
long-needed vacation and 
rest wrote his alma mater 
to recommend someone 
competent to take charge 
of his practice, and Dr. 

Pratt was chosen. lie im¬ 
mediately assumed charge 
of the entire practice of 
the well-established phy¬ 
sician and surgeon, with 
so much success that he 
succeeded in increasing the 
practice to almost thrice 
its original size in a very 
short space of time, and 
he was soon compelled 
to employ an assistant. Since that time he has been 
constantly before the public as a surgeon of ability 
and originality, having held professorships in various 
colleges, hospitals anil institutions, lie was founder 
and surgeon-in-chief of the Vita Spring Hospital at 
Beaver Dam, Wis , during 1898-99. lie was twice 
elected corresponding secretary of the Wisconsin 
State Medical Society, and served two consecutive 
years as recording secretary of the same society. 
Early in his career Dr Pratt specialized in plastie 
surgery of the face, and is said to have created and 
perfected dermatological processes and plasto-cos- 
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inetic procedures unsurpassed by any living physi¬ 
cian or surgeon. He is the inventor of what is 
known as the “immediate process” for the instan¬ 
taneous filling of facial furrows, hollows, wrinkles, 
and correcting deficiencies of the face, and features, 
and he may be said to be the originator of “scarlet 
surgery,” which he has developed into an exact 
science. He made a careful study of sears resulting 
from wounds and found many reasons for the 
blemishes left by the surgeon’s knife. “There is 
art in everything, why not artistic surgery,” he 
his success has himself of an artistic temperament 
thought, and being been one of uncqnalcd progress 
in his chosen field. His revelations in the treat¬ 
ment and cure of facial defects, abnormal features 
ami unsightly disfigurements have created for him a 
world-w T iue reputation. Within a period of five 
years Dr Pratt has raised the profession of modern 
dermatology, formerly largely in the hands of quacks 
and charlatans, to the dignity of an artistic science, 
lie was professor of dermal arts at the American 
(’ollege (1905-07), professor of dermatology and 
cosmetic surgery at the National Medical University 
1905 ()(j). Although Dr. Pratt’s professional prac¬ 
tice is extensive, still he has always managed to 
devote considerable time to lodge, society and club 
life, lie is a member of no fewer than tw enty-six 
different societies, associations, lodges and clubs in 
New York, Chicago, Boston and Pittsburg. He has 
ever been more or less of a leader and organizer. This 
quality is apparent all through his career, from the 
“glee ,club’’ of college days to the present time. 
He is registered by the respective State Medical 
Boards to practice medicine and surgery in the fol¬ 
lowing states: New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Illinois, Missouri anti Michigan. This alone 
proves his exceptional medical qualifications. His 
writings areusnally of a scientific kind, his musical 
compositions are of the ballad variety, several of 
which have been extremely popular, notably, “if I 
But Knew .” Music is his recreation. The medical 
authority, Polk’s Medical Directory, records Dr. 
Pratt’s achievements as follows: “Member Chicago 
Electro-1 horapeutic Society, Illinois Medical Society, 
Honorary Member of the Wisconsin State Medical 
Society (1894 anti 1895), ex-Recording Secretary of 
the Wisconsin State Medical Society, Member of the 
W isconsin Board of Legislation (1897 and 1898). 
Received honorary diploma of recognition at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition Auxiliary. Founder 
and Surgeon-in-Chief to the Dr. 
Pratt Institutes, Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee, Pittsburg, Boston and 
New York.” Dr Pratt was 
married May 1, 1895, to Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sarah 
Victoria and William Edwin 
Ward, of Chicago, and lias no 
children. 

LYON, Walter, broker, was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 
s, 1882, son of Edw ard R. and 
Charity i Solis)Lyon. His father 
was a merchant of New York 
city, and his mother was a 
daughter of David II Solis of 
that city. He received his edu¬ 
cation in the public schools of 
New York and at the College of 
the City of New York, attend¬ 
ing the latter for three years. He began his business 
career in the employ of Ladenburg, Thalinann tfcCo., 
bankers, as a stock boy in 1900. Shortly afterward he 
went wath the firm of Dick Bros. & Co., rising to the 
position of general manager in 1904. lie continued 
with that firm four years longer and in November, 


190$, formed a partnership with Harry Renskorf 
and J. Theus Munds under the name of Renskorf, 
Lyon tfc Co., which conducts a general cotton and 
stock exchange business, Mr. Renskorf being the 
New York Stock Exchange member and Mr. Munds 
representing the firm on the New York Cotton 
Exchange. Mr. Lyon is a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, the Republican Club and 
several other clubs. His favorite recreations are 
motoring, tennis and golf. lie was married Nov. 
10, 1909, to Augusta Helena, daughter of Ncilson 
Abu! Hayes, of New York. 

SABIN, Oliver Corwin, lawyer, was born at 
Bladensbnrg, Knox co., (J., May 19, 1840, son of 
Daniel and Rhoda (Williams) 

Sabin. He was educated in 
the local public schools, Eureka 
III.) College, and Illinois Nor¬ 
mal University, leaving the 
latter within three months of 
graduation to enlist in the 
federal army. After returning 
to civil life he studied law, and 
in 1864 was admitted to the 
practice of law by the supreme 
court of Illinois, and in 1881 
by the U S supreme court, 
lie began to practice at Bloom¬ 
ington, III., in I860, continu¬ 
ing until 1881. Later he be 
came attorney for the Bur¬ 
lington Railway Co. and held 
the position until 1890, when 
he moved to Washington, D. C. 

In 1N95 he organized the Sil¬ 
ver Knights of America and 
was one of the authors of the “ Handbook of Money, *’ 
used in the campaign of 1896 by the Silver Republi¬ 
cans, Democrats and Populists, and, with Sen. 
William M. Stewart as associate editor, was manag¬ 
ing editor of the “Silver Knight,” a newspaper pub¬ 
lished in Washington. Becoming interested in heal¬ 
ing the sick by divine means, in 1899, he established* 
with his wife, and others, the Evangelical Christian 
Science Chruch, having its principal organization 
in Washington with branch churches in every state 
and territory, and in nearly every civilized country 
in the world. This church is congregational in its 
mode of government, ritualistic in form of w orship 
and has a board of control, consisting of twelve 
governing bishops Each church has its healer, who 
heals its members without cost, helps those who are 
suffering from poverty, sorrow or distress, and acts 
as near as possible as God’s representative on earth. 
The articles of faith are “Love God with all your 
heart, soul and mind,” and “Love your neighbor as 
yourself.” The church believes in the universality 
of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, and takes the teaching of our Saviour and the 
truths he enunciated as the cardinal principles of 
their faith and practice, believing his promises 
literally, practicing them literally, and proving their 
truthfulness by results. It holds to the doctrine 
that every believer can heal the sick, and overcome 
the inharmonies of life; can control the elements and 
perform the works Christ did; that there is no 
mystery in this anti no more doubt about achieving 
results along metaphysical lines than by using the 
power of gravitation which forces water to its o,vn 
level. It is clafined to be the only church in the new 
thought that will treat disease in connection w ith a 
physician, holding that God’s power is supreme, and 
that He can control disease with or w ithout material 
means. Mr. Sabin is the first bishop and his wife, 
Mary C. Sabin, is vice-bishop, both holding office for 
life. He is the author of “Christian Scienee: What 
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It Is and What It Does” (1899); and “Christian 
Science Made Plain” (1905). “The Washington 
News Letter,” a monthly magazine, was published 
by Bishop Sabin, and by the church since the latter 
was organized. Bishop Sabin was married at Elgin, 
111 ., Jan. 5, 1804, to Mary Cordelia, daughter of 
William Erring Bent, and has two sons and one 
daughter living. 

SABIN, Mary Cordelia (Bent), author, was 
born at Batavia, 111., June 14, 1844, daughter of 
William Li ving and Lucetta \\ ilson (Smith) Bent, 
and a descendant of John Bent, who came to this 
country from Penton-Crafton, 
England, in 1038, and was one 
of the original settlers of Sud¬ 
bury, Mass. From him and 
his wife, Martha, the line of 
descent runs through their son 
Peter and his wife Elizabeth; 
their son Ilopestill, and his 
wife Elizabeth Brown; their 
son Elijah, and his wife Susan¬ 
nah Stone; their son Joel, and 
his w ife Mary Mason; and their 
son Samuel and his w ife Mary 
Kilburn, who were Mrs. Sabin’s 
grandparents. Hopest.ill Bent 
saw service under Sir William 
Phids in the Canadian cam¬ 
paign of 1090, and Joel Bent 
served as captain in the revo- 
^ ^4/4^ hitionary army and held vari- 
f ' ous public positions, being elect¬ 

ed moderator nineteen times, 
and acting as representative to the general court 
during 1801 04. William Erving Bent removed in 
1830 from Batavia, N. Y., to Illinois, where, with 
others, lie founded the town of Batavia. He was a 
farmer, well educated and respected. The daughter, 
Mary, was educated at Major’s Seminary, Blooming¬ 
ton, 111., and was married at Elgin, 111., Jan. 5, 1804, 
to Oliver Corwin Sabin, a young lawyer. In 1897, 
after removing to Washington, D. (\, both Mrs. 
Sabin and her husband became interested in the sub¬ 
ject of divine healing, which they began to study, 
and which they have made their life-work. Through 
the Evangelical Christian Science Church, which they 
established in 1899, and of which Mrs. Sabin is vice- 
bishop, she is known all over the world as a healer of 
the sick, and as a writer on the subject of divine 
healing. She is a woman of great force of character, 
absolutely honest and sincere in purpose, and pos¬ 
sessing entire singleness of heart in regard to her 
life-work. 

POTTER, Isabella Abbe, clubwoman and 
philanthropist, w r as bom in Lee, Berkshire co., 
Mass., daughter of Porter and Kubina (Abbe) 
Strickland, ller ancestors, on both the paternal 
and maternal sides, were among the first colonists 
of Massachusetts, and distinguished as leaders in 
the causes of education, religion, and medicine. 
Through her maternal grandmother, Margaret 
Marsh, she traces descent from Rev. John Wilson, 
the first minister of Boston, and from Rev. Thomas 
Hooker of Hartford, Conn. Mrs. Potter received 
her early education in the public shcools of Spring- 
field, Mass., and after a four years’ course of private 
instruction in music, languages, physical culture 
and practical kindergarten work, became an en¬ 
thusiastic and successful teacher and w f as the first 
to introduce object teaching and kindergarten work 
into the group of schools under her charge in Spring- 
field. Upon her marriage in 1S73, she relinquished 
the profession of teaching, and removed to Boston, 
where her unusual activity has since been mani¬ 
fested in devotion to all forms of educational, 
religious and charitable work. She is endowed with 



unusual business sagacity and powers of organiza¬ 
tion, and her services have been largely and w'idely 
sought in all enterprises that have to do with the 
betterment of mankind. Mr. and Mrs. Potter left 
their favorite home church, where they had been 
active workers for years, to aid, by their personal 
influence and private means, a weaker society that 
had been for years struggling unsuccessfully to get 
a footing in Brookline, Mass., and the beautiful St. 
Mark’s Church of that city, is to-day a monument 
to their w'ork and devotion. For years Mrs. Potter 
has been treasurer of the Brookline Woman's 
Exchange; chairman of the house committee and 
treasurer of the Massachusetts Home for Intem¬ 
perate Women; treasurer of the First Needlework 
Guild of Boston; member of the New England 
Woman’s Press Association, and trustee of its 
journalistic fund; president of the Boston Business 
Woman’s League; a member of the National Civic 
Association and of the American Civic Alliance, and 
a member of the New' England M Oman’s, Castilian, 
and Charity clubs. In the business world she has 
been, for eleven years, the president of the Woman’s 
Club House Corporation, a corportion owning and 
operating the Club House for Woman’s Clubs on 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, and in which arc the 
Potter, Juliua Ward Howe, Woolson, and Sewall 
halls, all named after prominent clubwomen of 
Boston, and all in use by various clubs. She was 
married May 21, 1873, to William Walker Potter 
of Boston, and has one daughter, Helen Wilson 
Potter. Mrs. Potter is a quiet, dignified, courageous 
and resourceful woman. 8he recognizes that re¬ 
sponsibility is the exacting companion of capacity 
and power, and she has consecrated her business 
and executive ability to the furtherance of the 
greatest possible good to the greatest possible 
number. She gives the best of herself to all that 
she undertakes, and few women are more widely 
known for the good she has accomplished. 


CACCAVAJO, Joseph, consulting civil engineer, 



was born at Kingstrce, 8. C., June 9, 1877. When 
five years of age he removed with his parents to New 
York city, which became his permanent residence. 
He was educated in the public schools of New York 
and Brooklyn, and after 
passing through the Brook¬ 
lyn high school, took a 
special course at Cooper 
Institute. His first profes¬ 
sional w ork was in connec¬ 
tion with the preliminary 
.survey of the Shore Road at 
Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, and 
the opening and grading of 
many of the streets of the 
Bay Ridge section. Sub¬ 
sequently he was employed 
in the Department of the 
City Works of Brooklyn, 
and later in the Depart¬ 
ment of Docks and Ferries 
of New York city. In 
1902 he became one of the 
engineers of the New York 
subway then under con¬ 
struction. He also served 
as chief engineer of the 
Vssociated Engineering 
Company, and consulting 
engineer for the Engineering Company of America. 
His association with the construction of the New 
York subway resulted in his taking up a special class 
of work which has developed into a business of large 
proportions; namely, safeguarding the interests of 
property holders along the lines of the various sub- 
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ways and tunnel work in New York and Brooklyn. 
When the excavation was first undertaken for the 
underground road of New York a number of adja¬ 
cent buildings suffered injury, and their owners 
found it necessary to secure the services of engineers 
to make frequent inspection ami guard against any 
action that would result in an injury to the property. 
Mr. Caeca vajo’s experience anti deep knowledge in 
this class of work secured liis appointment as con¬ 
sulting engineer for the owners of a number of the 
largest buildings along the routes in Manhattan. 
So successful was he in the undertaking that his 
clientele rapidly increased, and he soon acquired an 
established reputation as an expert in this particular 
field of work, lie has since been retained to guard 
the interests of over $80,000,000 New York city 
property, in addition to his rapidly going practice 
as consulting engineer to many of the prominent 
banks and financial institutions. Among his clients 
may be mentioned: The D. H. McAlpin Estate, 
A. T. Stewart estate, Austin Corbin estate, Elliot 
F. Shepard estate, John Carter Brown estate, 
Scliennerliorn estate, L. P. Hawes estate, A. C. 
Kingsland estate, and many others of equal promi¬ 
nence. In Brooklyn Mr. Caecavajo was consulting 
engineer for the Fulton Street Protective Associa¬ 
tion, an association formed to protect the interests 
of Brooklyn merchants before the work began, and 
when the excavation of the Brooklyn subway actu¬ 
ally' commenced the various members in one accord 
engaged his services individually. These include 
such well known firms as Frederick Loeser Co., 
Abraham & Straus, A. D. Matthews’ Sons, William 
Bern’s Son, Smith, Gray & Co., Kings County 
Trust Co., National City Bank, Nassau Trust Co.. 
Baleh, Price A Co., and others. In 190G Mr. 
Caecavajo formed a partnership with Mr. Francis 
Lansing Pruyn. The business is rapidly increasing 
and the firm bids fair to be one of the leading 
engineers of the country. lie was married in New 
York city 7 June 9, 1903, to Estelle M , daughter of 
Peter h Boyer of New York, and has one son, 
Joseph, Jr. Mr. Caccavajo is prominent in Masonic 
circles, a member of Adelphic Lodge, Jerusalem 
Chapter, Adelphic Council, Coeur de Lion Com- 
mandery, Azin Grotto, Mecca Temple, Mystic 
Shrine, Masonic Club of New York City, Masonic 
Historical Society 7 , Mutual Knights Templar Asso¬ 
ciation, South Carolinians of New York. 



COLE, Melton Douglas, merchant, was born 
at Parkersburg, W. Ya., June G, 1882, son of Lucius 
A. and Emma (Straub) Cole. 
His father is a prominent capi¬ 
talist of New York and president 
of the National Lead Co The 
son received his preliminary edu¬ 
cation in the public schools, 
was prepared for college at the 
Newark Academy 7 , and in 1900 
entered Princeton University, 
where he was graduated A.B. 
in 1904. He then took a course 
at the New York Law School, 
was graduated there in 190G, 
and in July of that year was ad¬ 
mitted to the New York bar. 
lie devoted the following year to 
the practice of his profession, 
making a specialty of corporation 
A / law. In 1907 lie accepted a posi- 

tj on j n connection with the legal 
department of the National Lead 
Co., which had been incorporated in 1891 with a capi¬ 
tal stock of $50,000,000, and which combined about 
twenty-five different plants engaged in the smelting 
and refining of lead and the manufacture of white 


lead and other oxides, castor oil, linseed oil, and 
linseed oil cake and meal. In the following y 7 ear he 
was made an assistant secretary 7 of the company, a 
position lie still holds. lie is a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, the Colonial Club of Princeton, 
and the Princeton Club of New York. 



ft/t, V'-’ 


BRISTOL, Frederick Eliud, musician, was 
born at Brookfield, Conn., Now 4. 1839, son of 
Eliud and Mary Ann (Sherman) Bristol. His 
father, a farmer by 7 occupation, was a man of 
sterling worth and highly esteemed in the com¬ 
munity in which he lived. 

On his mother’s side he is 
directly descended from 
Roger Sherman of revolu¬ 
tionary 7 fame. She was a 
woman possessed of unusual 
musical taste ami a beauti¬ 
ful soprano voice, and from 
her the son inherited that 
uncontrollable desire for 
music which developed at a 
very 7 early 7 age. lie was 
educated at the public 
seliool of his town and 
for four y 7 cars attended a 
private academy 7 conducted 
by Messrs. Coleman A 
Burr, graduates of Yale Col¬ 
lege. After leaving school 
he removed to Bridge¬ 
port, Conn., and engaged 
in mercantile pursuits, 
meanwhile employing every 7 
opportunity 7 to develop his musical talents. He 
was tenor singer in the Trinity Church choir at 
Bridgeport for a number of years, becoming 
subsequently 7 a director of music and tenor soloist. 
In 1873 he established a school of music in Bridge¬ 
port in connection with Francis H. Brown, and a 
year later a branch school was opened in the city 
of New Haven. Both enterprises were eminently 
successful from a financial as well as artistic stand¬ 
point Mr. Bristol now began to devote his efforts 
to voice culture exclusively 7 and associated hnnself 
with Edward A. Parsons, a noted teacher of the 
piano and head of the New Haven Conservatory of 
Music and taught singing in this connection for nine 
y 7 ears. During this period he was director of 
music at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of New Haven, 
and also instructor of the soloists of the Yale Glee 
Club. Among the prominent singers brought out 
by 7 Mr. Bristol during his stay in New Haven are: 
Ericsson F. Bushnell, Macgrane Coxe, C. J. Bushnell, 
Elizabeth Gaffney and Emma Carson. In 1880 
Mr. Bristol opened a studio in New York for vocal 
culture. In the beginning lie devoted but two day's 
each week to his New York pupils, but his clientele 
grew so rapidly 7 and his success was so pronounced 
that by the expiration of the first y 7 ear he determined 
to sever his connections in New Haven and settle 
in New York permanently 7 . Among his pupils who 
have achieved prominence in the concert, oratorio, 
church or operatic field are: May Fielding, Lily 
Post, Bertha Waltzinger, Harry Hilliard, Kate S. 
Fitch, Madeline Lucctte Ityley, Fred C. Hilliard, 
William II Rieger, Edith Chapman Gould, Frederick 
Leslie, Greta Risley 7 , William II. Howland, Anita 
Rio, Josephine Jennings Percy 7 , Mile. Emma 
D’Egrcmont, who was engaged at the Paris grand 
opera, George Leon Moore, Miles R. BraceweD, 
Nicholas Sebastian, William H. Kenney, Laura 
H. Graves, Thomas II. Persse, Katharine Bushnell, 
Susan Hawley Davis, Alice Sherwood, J. Jerome 
Hay r es, a successful vocal teacher in New York, 
Andrew Burke (grand opera, Paris), and the world- 
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famous Mine. Fremstad. In 1908 Mr. Bristol was 
appointed member of the. advisory board of the 
Coburg School of Opera, of Coburg, Germany. 
This school, now under the protectorate of the 
grand (Ju chess Marie of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 
Germany, and Grand Duchess of Russia, is the 
development of a summer school formerly conducted 
by Mr. Bristol in < loburg for a number of years, and 
the department of voice culture and solo singing 
is under his direction. Upwards of twenty years 
Mr. Bristol conducted a summer school of singing 
at Martha’s Vineyard. He was married at Pine 
Plains, Dutchess eo., A Y., in 1X59, to Imogenc, 
daughter of Anthony Pulvcr. II is wife died in 
1S(>0, and he was married again in 1802, at Bridge¬ 
port Conn., to Mary Louise., daughter of James 
DeMartin. He had seven children: Edward 
de Martin (deceased), Mary Louise, John Sherman, 
Isaac Baldwin, Katherine (deceased), Frederick 
Anthony and Ericsson Bushnell Bristol (deceased). 







SMITH, Harrison Preserved, banker, was 
born at Winchester, X. II.. Nov. 5, 1X76, son of 
Homer Morgan and Caroline 
(Holton) Smith, and a descend¬ 
ant of Preserved Smith, who 
came to America in 1650 
****** and settled in Boston, Mass. 

Later the. line is traced through 
oL Jc the Rev. Henry Smith, who 

settled in Wethersfield, Conn., 
in 1635, whose grandchildren 
kept the name Preserved and 
from whom Harrison Preserved 
is directly descended. His 
great-uncle, Rev. Preserved 
Smith, for whom he was named, 
married Eliza Greenleaf of New 
York city. Harrison Preserved 
Smith received his education 
at Mt. liermon School, found¬ 
ed bv Dwight L. Moody, and 
at Yale University, where he 
was graduated in 11900 with the degree of A.B. 
While in college lie made a specialty of track 
athletics, was a consistent point-winner in the 
mile, half-mile and cross-country events, and 
held the record for the last event in his senior 
year as well as the record for the 800 metre 
run. He was one of the organizers of the cross¬ 
country running at Yale, and was a member of the 
Yale-1 iarvard track team which invaded England 
in 1X99, and competed against the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge aggregation at the Queen’s Club. After his 
graduation Mr. Smith had charge of the mathemati¬ 
cal department of the Hacklcy School of Tarrytown, 
N. Y., where he remained for two years, taking 
an active part in all athletics, and developing and 
playing on a hockey team which with a strong 
schedule was not defeated in the two years. He 
then entered the employ of Strong, Hew at & Co., 
woolen manufacturers of New York, where he re¬ 
mained two years, having advanced to having charge 
of the Boston market, and in 1905 opened an office 
in Wall street as a banker, making a specialty of 
high-grade bonds and investments, in which he was 
very successful. His business is selling bonds and 
advising his clients when to buy and sell other 
securities. He is a sharp trader in bonds and 
stocks, and has never made a poor investment. 
Air. Smith possesses a thorough knowledge of 
values and of the speculative manipulation which 
affects the investor. Air. Smith is an all-round 
athlete, playing tennis, golf, base-ball, hoeky and 
squash equally well, but only incidental to business 
and family interests. He is a member of the Vale 
Club, the West Side Tennis Club, the Alontclair 


Golf ami the Montclair Athletic clubs, and was for 
several years a member of the New York Athletie 
Club, lie was married, June 1, 1903, to Lena 
Phillips, daughter and only child of Gcorge-B. Upliam 
a lawyer ami capitalist of Saratoga, X. Y., and has 
three sons, Harrison Preserved, Jr., Morgan Day 
and Daniel Upliam, and one daughter, Celine 
Phillips Smith. 

VAN WINKLE, Edward Beaeh, civil engineer, 
was born in New York city, Alar. 4, 1842, son of 
Edgar Simeon and Hannah Starr (Beach) Van 
Winkle, and a descendant of Jacobcze Walingen 
Van \\ inckel. who came over from Aliddleburg, 
province of Zeeland, Netherlands, in 1636. Ilis 
father (1810-83) was a distinguished law yer of New 
Vork, a founder and the first vice-president of the 
New Vork Bar Association, for a time a professional 
partner of Daniel Webster, and a lifelong member 
of that famous New York literary coterie “The 
Column’’ from which sprang the Century Associa¬ 
tion, of which he was also a founder. He was a 
contributor to the New’ York “Mirror” ami other 
literary periodicals and the author of a volume of 
poems. After attending the University grammar 
school and George S. Parker’s private school young 
Van Winkle entered Union College, where he was 
graduated A.B. in 1S60 and C.E. in 1861, his tech¬ 
nical training being mainly under the brilliant 
engineer and scholar Prof. William Al. Gillespie. 
Immediately after graduation he secured a position 
in the engineering corps of the Croton aqueduct 
department of New York and w'as detailed for work 
on the gate houses of the new Central park reser¬ 
voir, under the immediate supervision of George S. 
Greene. The civil war having broken out he enlisted 
in the Seventh regiment N. G. N. V., and with it 
served three months, principally at Fort Federal- 
Hill, Baltimore. He was then engaged as an acting 
lieutenant in organizing a battalion of artillery, but 
before its completion w r as transferred to the 103d 
N. V. volunteers and commissioned first lieutenant r 
and subsequently captain. He resigned in 1X65 
after three years’military service — principally in the 
department of the south, during which he served 
upon the staffs of Gens. Vide, Gibbon, Gilmore and 
Hatch. Returning to professional work in the 
Croton aqueduct department, he was assigned to 
duty in the. bureau of sewers as an assistant engineer, 
a position held until he resigned in 1868 to travel 
and study in Europe. Upon his return he was occu¬ 
pied for five yea is in various branches of civil 
engineering, principally railroad work, including 
surveys for the Erie railroad and construction of the 
New 7 York & Fort Lee railroad, and the Shepaug 
Valley railroad, and in surveys for underground 
railways in New 7 York and Brooklyn. In 1866 he 
patented a railroad signal designed to keep trains 
apart at specified time distances. In 1875 he en¬ 
tered the service of the department of parks, New 
York city, as engineer and surveyor of street open¬ 
ings and improvements, subsequently becoming 
civil and topographical engineer; to which eventu¬ 
ally was added the office of engineer of construction, 
giving him the charge of all engineering W’ork in the 
department. Air. Van Winkle resigned this position 
in 1884. During 1875 82 he was engineer with rank 
of colonel of the first division National Guard of the 
state of New York. His technical papers include 
essays on “Roadway Pavements” (1867), “The 
Sewerage of the Aletropolis of London” (1871), and 
a comprehensive report on the drainage of the 
23d and 24th wards, New York city (LSS1). He 
became a member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers in 1S6S and was a director in 1880. 
Since 1866 lie has been a first class member of the 
commandery of the state of New 7 York and, since 
1X86, of the commandery in chief of the military 
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order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, and 
was twice elected and served as recorder of the 
New York eommandcry. He was one of the 
founders of the Holland Soeiety of New York, and 
is a member of the Century Association, the Army 
and Navy (’lub and various other clubs and scientific 
and social associations. He is president of the 
Litchfield, Conn., Cemetery Company and an officer 
of the Historical Society of the same place, where 
his summer home is situated. He was married in 
1S70 to Elizabeth, daughter of lion. William 
Mitchell, and in 1899 to Mary Flower, daughter of 
William 8peiden of New York. He has two sons, 
Edgar Beach, Jr., and William Mitchell Van Winkle, 
and three daughters: Mary Starr, Elizabeth Mitchell 
and Grace L. van Winkle. 

POWERS, Llewellyn, thirty-eighth governor of 
Maine (1897 1901), was born at Pittsfield, Me., 
Oct. 14, 1840, son of Arba and Naomi (Mathews) 
Powers, grandson of Philip and Luev (Hood) 
Powers, and a descendant of Walter Power, the 
founder of the family in America, who emigrated 
from Essex, England in 1054. He belonged to a 
distinguished and influential family in the state, 
his father being a pioneer farmer and lumberman 
of Somerset countv. After attending the ungraded 
school at Pittsfield, Llewellyn Powers w*as fitted 
for eollege at St. Albans Academy. lie entered 
Colby University in the class of 1801, but left 
college in his second year to enter the Albany (N. Y.) 
University Law* School, where he w r as graduated in 
1800, and was admitted to the New York bar. 
Although lie did not graduate at Colby that 
university conferred upon him the honorary* 
degrees of A.B , A.M. and LL.D. Mr. Powers w*ent 
to Iloulton and began the. practice of his profes¬ 
sion there in 1801. His practice was extended 
to the district and circuit courts of the United States, 
and in 1880 he was admitted to the Suffolk bar of 
Massachusetts. He had a law office in Boston for 
four years, residing at Brookline, but after that 
period returned to Iloulton, which became his per¬ 
manent residence. As an attorney-at-law Llewellyn 
Powers was always successful. He early acquired 
a large praetiee and held it by hard w*ork and the 
exereise of his talents. He early became interested 
in politics. lie was county attorney for Aroostook 
during 1804 70; was collector of customs for the 
district of Aroostook, 1870-74, and at the end of his 
term he declined a reappointment. He w*as elected 
to the state legislature in 1873 and served for six 
terms, being speaker of the house of representatives 
in 1893. While in the legislature lie reported for 
an evenly divided judiciary committee, of which 
he was made chairman, and advocated and carried 
through the enaetment of the bill abolishing 
capital punishment in the state. In 1870 he was 
elected t.o congress from the fourth district, and in 
1878 was renominated by the Republicans by 
acclamation, but was defeated by the Greenback 
candidate, that being the year when Greenbackism 
swept over the state of Maine, and resulted in 
turning a number of Republicans out of office, 
including U. S. Senator Hale. He then returned 
to his law practice and the management of his 
timber lands. In 1892, at the solicitation of 
his political associates and to help his brother, 
Frederick A. Powers, who was a candidate for 
attorney-general, he again became a candidate for 
the state legislature, and w*as eleeted by 100 
majority. In 1S9G he was nominated without 
opposition in the Republican state eon veil tion for 
governor, and w r as elected by a plurality of over 
49,000, the largest ever given to a candidate for 
that office in Maine. In 1S98 he was reelected. 
The Spanish war occurring during his administra¬ 


tion as governor, he took a great interest in equipping 
and sending to the front the state militia. There 
being no state funds appropriated for that purpose 
Gov. Powers furnished the necessary means from 
his own private purse but was afterwards reim¬ 
bursed by the state for so doing. His extensive 
experience, love of labor, and executive ability will 
long make the four years during which he was 
governor remembered as one of the best business 
administrations in the history of the state. When 
Hon. (diaries A. Boutelle died in 1902, Gov. Powers 
was elected to fill his unexpired term in the fifty- 
seventh national congress, and he was reelected 
to the fifty-eighth, fifty-ninth and sixtieth con¬ 
gresses, his term expiring in 1909. In addition to 
his legal and political positions, Mr. Powers was 
interested in the lumber business in Maine. He 
beeaine one of the largest landowners in New 
England, Ids holdings at one time amounting to 
about 200,000 aeres. Gov. Powers was married 
first in 18(32 to Virginia 0. Hewes, daughter of 
Benjamin A. and Martha A. (Linnell) Hewes of 
Exeter, Me. She died in June, 1884, and he was 
married second, Dee. 25, 1S86, to Martha, daughter 
of Luther II. Averill of Lincoln, Me., and had five 
children. He died at Houlton, Me., July 28, 1908. 

STACKPOLE, Edward James, editor and pub¬ 
lisher, w T as bom at MeVeytown, Mifflin co., Pa., 
Jan. 18, 1861, son of Edward Henry Harrison and 
Margaret Jane (Glasgow) Stackpole. His first 
American ancestor w*as James Stackpole, who eame 
from Ireland and settled at Carlisle about 1750. 
The line of descent is traeed through his son James, 
who married Dorcas Holt; their son James, who 
married Catherine Setzler; and their son Edward 
Henry Harrison Stackpole, Mr. Stackpole’s father, 
who represented Mifflin county in the state legisla¬ 
ture and died while occupying the position of super¬ 
intendent of public grounds and buildings at Harris¬ 
burg, Pa. The son attended the public schools and 
afterwards continued his studies while he was learn¬ 
ing the printer’s trade. When only seventeen years 
of age he aeted as local editor of the “MeVeytown 
Journal.” In 1880 he became part owner of the “ Or- 
bisonia (Huntington coun¬ 
ty) Dispatch,” and con¬ 
ducted that weekly with 
much success. In January, 

1883, he accepted the posi¬ 
tion of assistant foreman 
and exchange editor on the 
“Harrisburg Telegraph,” 
and in a few* months was 
promoted to the eityeditor's 
chair. After several years, 
on account of increasing 
work as correspondent for 
many of the metropolitan 
newspapers, trade and com¬ 
mercial journals, he resigned 
his editorship. In 1901 Mr. 

Stackpole purchased a con¬ 
trolling interest inthe“Te!e- 
graph,”and in February of 
that year assumed charge. ( 

I n t hat yea r h e \vas appoin t- 
ed postmaster of Harris¬ 
burg; was reappointed in 
1905, and in 1909, his administration being strongly 
indorsed by the business community. In 1903 he was 
president of the board of trade of Harrisburg and was 
aetive in th great movement for the betterment of 
that city, his newspaper leading in the fight for publie 
improvements and modern conditions. Under Mr 
Stackpole’sdirection the “Telegraph” has increased 
in influence and circulation, a fifty-six page edition 
published July 1, 1905, being the largest newspaper 
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ever issued in Harrisburg. He is a staunch Re¬ 
publican, identifies himself with prominent party 
clubs and organizations, and numbers among his 
friends public men of state.and national importance. 
For three years he was a member of the national 
guard. Mr Stackpole was married at Harrisburg 
Oct. 10, 1889, to Kate, daughter of Albert Hummel, 
and has four children Catherine, Margaret, Edward 
and Albert Stackpole. 

KNAPP, George Washington, author and 
inventor, was born at Hillsdale, Columbia co., 
N. Y., Nov. 28, 1828, son of Ylanson and Harriet 
(Haywood) Knapp, and a de¬ 
scendant of Josiah Knapp, one 
of the early settlers of Con¬ 
necticut lie was educated 
in the public schools of New 
York state, and after learning 
the carpenter’s trade worked in 
a sawmill, and took a contract 
to furnish cordwood to the Erie 
railroad For a number of 
years he was a building contrac¬ 
tor at Corning, N. Y Here he 
became interested in local poli¬ 
tics, joining the Fremont Club 
in 1854, and as a speaker his 
services were frequently in de¬ 
mand on the stump. He also 
contributed articles to the 
press on the subjects of slavery, 
woman’s rights and other 
subjects of the day. He was a warm supporter 
of Lincoln’s reconstruction policy, but after Lincoln's 
assassination supported Andrew Jackson. At this 
time he contributed editorials to the Elmira “ Press” 1 
and other independent papers with which he was 
connected. His literary activities continued 
throughout his life, lie was of an inventive turn 
of mind, and among the devices he originated were 
a wireless check, a rcvolvin r cup-dropper corn- 
planter, and an improved railroad drawbridge 
coupler. lie was a member of the Rochester 
Academy of Sciences. He was married Apr. 15, 
1856, to Josephine L., daughter of Samuel B. 
Haskell. Mrs. llaskell died in 1895, survived by 
seven children. 

KAY, Joseph William, editor, publisher and 
manufacturer, was born in Brooklyn, N. V., Nov. 9, 
1845, son of Samuel and Mary (Spencer) Kay. After 
attending public schools lie entered the employ of a 
drug store in New York In July, 1S62, when 
seventeen years of age, he enlisted for the civil war, 
and served two months at Harper’s Ferry. He was 
wounded in the battle of the Wilderness, and again 
at Cold Harbor, June 18, 1864. He was mounted 
orderly for the brigade commander. He joined Sum¬ 
ner post No. 24, G. A. R., New York, in 1867, and on 
Feb. 2, 1881, was transferred to Winchester post No. 
197, Brooklyn, and was also a member of encamp¬ 
ment No. 70, Union Veteran Legion of the United 
States, lie was chosen commander, department 
New York G. A IL, 1899-1900, and was national 
commander of the Union Federal Legion of the 
United Sta tes, 1905-06. As department commander 
of the G A R. New York state, Mr. Kay refused a 
salary allowed the commander to cover his official 
expenses. At the end of his term, this department 
presented to the city of Brooklyn a bust of Air Kay 
which was placed in the City hall of Brooklyn. He is 
the author of many veteran-preference laws and 
changes in civil service rules in the same interests. 
He was the editor and publisher of the “ Grand Army 
Review” (1895-96) and “Home and Country” 
(1985-96). Air. Kay coined the name “Old Glory” 
for the United States flag, and his motto “ Fraternity 



Aleans Something” is a well-known veteran shibbo¬ 
leth. In 1888 A1 r Kay took over the Hoffman press, 
changing the name to the Kay Printing House, which 
business is now owned by him and conducted princi¬ 
pally by bis son. He is treasurer and director, and a 
large stockholder in the Thomson Aleter Co., organ¬ 
ized in 1890, manufacturers of water meters. This 
company originated the piston principal as applied 
to water meters. It has been scueessful from the 
beginning, having sold over 365,000 meters during 
the last twenty years. Air. Kay has token a large, 
rather active interest in politics, both state and 
national, and almost invariably in the interests of 
the civil war veterans. For years he was a chief 
factor in the fight for the passage of the law by 
congress giving preference t.o the appointment of 
veterans who had successfully passed the civil 
service examinations. Probably no other man has 
served more faithfully and unselfishly than Air. 
Kay in the interests of his comrades. Pres. Alc- 
Kinley said that he was in a position to know that 
Air. Kay had done more for the war veterans than 
any other man in the United States. During the 
last twenty-five years he has traveled all over the 
country, ami has made numerous trips to both Al¬ 
bany and Washington to advocate the passage of 
laws beneficial to the veterans, or else to plead for 
some particular ex-soldier. Though a democrat in 
politics, he supported AlcKinley both times. In 
1904 he managed the veterans’ end of the Parker 
presidential campaign. Air. Kay was married Nov. 
8, 1868, m New York city, to Sarah Al., daughter 
of John Atwell, by whom lie has three children liv¬ 
ing, James William, Jr., Lillian S. and Edith AI. 



KENNEDY, William, contractor, was bom 
in Belfast, Ireland, July 4, 1S63, son of John and 
Jane (Irwin) Kennedy. He attended private 
schools in Belfast until he was six years of age, and 
then was brought to the United States with the 
rest of his family by his father, settling in Brooklyn, 
N Y., where he has lived ever since. He attended 
public school No. 5 until 
he was seventeen years of 
age, and then wishing to 
learn the building trade 
was apprenticed to a brick¬ 
layer. After becoming a 
thorough mechanic he took 
a course at. Brown’s Busi¬ 
ness College, but before it 
was finished he had reached 
twenty-one years of age, 
and was taken into part¬ 
nership with his father un¬ 
der the firm name of John 
Kennedy & Son. Air. Ken¬ 
nedy developed a remark¬ 
able capacity for details so 
that the management of 
the business largely de¬ 
volved on him, and since 
his father’s death he has 
been in entire charge. 

Among the important 
buildings he constructed are the Troop G armory in 
Brooklyn, Long Island Storage Warehouse Com¬ 
pany’s building, the Eastern District High School 
and the Young & Sinilie factory in Brooklyn. He is a 
member of the Masons’ Building Association, presi¬ 
dent of the Mechanics and Traders’ Exchange, a 
thirty-second degree Mason, and a past master of the 
Star of Bethlehem Lodge No. 322. He is a member 
of the Oriental Chapter of Royal Arcanum Alasons, 
Clinton Commandery of Knights Templars, and of 
Kismet Temple. He is also a member of the 
Brooklyn Church Society of the Alethodist Episcopal 
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church, an organization composed of lending clergy¬ 
men and laymen which fosters religious work in the 
borough. lie was married Oct. 14, 1SS6, to 

Katherine Williamson Croley of Brooklyn, and has 
one son and one daughter. 


HOTCHKIN, Walter Bryant, hanker, was born 
in Auburn, X. Y., July 30, 1805, son of William 
Henry and Julia Pratt (Cook) Hotclikin. Ilis father 
served in the eivil war with 8th X T . V. as assistant 
quartermaster in first battle of Bull Run, and after 
the war became an attorney of Watertown, X. Y., 
his wife was a daughter of 
Phineas B. Cook of Litch¬ 
field, Conn. Walter B. 
Hotchkin received his edu¬ 
cation in the public schools 
of Watertown, N. Y., and 
began his business career 
in 1883 as a clerk in the 
office of his uncle, Henry 
M. Cook, stoek broker of 
Xew York. In 1881) he 
bought a seat on the Con- 
^ solidated stoek exchange 
N and in 1891) formed a part¬ 
nership with Joseph II. 
Stoppani under the name 
of Stoppani A Hotchkin, 
to engage in the banking 
business. The firm has 
enjoyed an uninterrupted 
success and now has branch offices in many 
interior towns of the state. Mr. Hotchkin be¬ 
came a member of the 39th separate company 
national guard of Watertown, X Y. in ISX2, and 
was transferred to the 22d regiment in 1881, in 
which he served through various grades to that of 
colonel in 1906. He participated in the Spanish 
war, serving in the 22d X\ Y., also 12th X T . V. in 
Cuba. lie is a member of the Order of the Founders 
and Patriots of Aineriea, the Sons of the Revolu¬ 
tion, the Society of Colonial M ars, the Soeiety of the 
War of 1812, Lafayette Camp of the Sons of 
Veterans, Order of Foreign Wars, Order of American 
Wars, Naval and Military Order Spanish-Ameriean 
War, the Xew York Historical Society, the Army 
and Navy Club, of Washington, Engineers Club, 
Machinery Club, Brooklyn Club, Xew York Athletic 
Club, and Ford ham Club, of New York. Col. 
Hotchkin was married Apr. 15, 1903, to Mabel 
Lord, daughter of Henry B. Hall of Xew York. 





CLAUSEN, Charles Christian, brewer, was 
bom in New York city, Jan. 7, 1844, son of Henry 
C. and Caroline (Ulmer) Clausen. Ilis father 
(1806 70) was a well-known brewer. He was edu¬ 
cated in the Xew York publie schools and began 
business with his father in the H. Clausen brewery 
business. When his father died in 1870 he carried 
on the business under the name of Clausen A Bower. 
In 1S75 Mr. Bower retired, and in 1S78 lie took 
W. J. Price in as a partner, so that to-day the name is 
the Clausen A Price Brewing Co., the present officers 
being Charles C. Clausen, president ami treasurer; 
W. J. Price, viee-president and secretary. The 
trade-mark is a star. The brewery is located at 
59th street and 11th avenue, and makes a specialty 
of ale and porter. In addition to this he is head 
of the Charles C. Clausen Malting Co., a separate 
concern, and is director and also president of the 
Yorkville bank. He was the originator of the 
idea of adding yeast to the pan, instead of to the 
tank, as had always been customary, revolution¬ 
izing the brewing of ale. He is a member of the 
Arion Club and the Liederkranz. Mr. Clausen was 
married in 1S71, to Henrietta Marie, daughter of 


Joachim Knoche of Westphalia, Prussia, a ’ has 
two daughters, Coriime, wife of O. L. Horn .eiic . 
and Elfrida, wife of Hans Boker, and one on, 
W C Clausen 

HICKS, Ratcliffe, manufacturer and lawyer, 
was born at Tolland, Conn., Oct. 3, 1843, son of 
Charles Richard and Maria Amelia (Stearns) Hicks. 
His first American ancestor was Thomas Hicks, who- 
emigrated from London, England, to the colonies, 
anti settled at Scituate, Mass., about 1644 From 
him and his wife Margaret, the line of descent is; 
traced through their son Daniel, who married Re¬ 
becca Ilanmer; their son Daniel, who married Sarah 
Edmonds; their son Benjamin, who married Martha 
Johnson; their son David and lii.s third wife, Jane 
Hellen, and their son Rateliffe, who married Eliza¬ 
beth Randall, and who was the grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch. Mr. Hicks’ maternal grand¬ 
father was Judge Elisha Steam of Tolland, Conn., 
who died Oct. 26, 1850. Having received a thor¬ 
ough preparatory education by private tutors, at 
Monson Academy and Williston Seminary, Mr. 
Hicks entered Brown University, where he was 
graduated with high honors in 1864. lie was one 
of the most popular students of his time, noted for 
his powers as a debater, and one of the founders of 
the Delta Upsilon fraternity, lie studied law in 
the office of Judge Loren P. Waldo, and being 
admitted to the Connecticut bar in 1806, formed a 
copartnership with Orville II Platt of Meriden, 
which continued until 1869. For the next ten years 
he practiced alone, constantly adding to his repu¬ 
tation as an able and well-equipped lawyer, and 
a ppcaring as attorney in numerous important litiga¬ 
tions. His public career began almost with his 
admission to the bar, being elected to the state 
legislature, the youngest member of that body, in 
1866. During 1869-71 he was city attorney of 
Meriden, and 1873 -76, was attorney of Xew Haven 
county, in both offiees gaining reputation as a 
faithful and courageous official. He again served 
in the legislature in 1893 and 1X95. In the former 
session he was chairman of the house committee on 
women’s suffrage, and heartily 
supported the bill giving women 
the right to vote on all school 
questions. In the second ses¬ 
sion he rendered memorable 
services to the state in intro¬ 
ducing the bill providing for 
the office of state ehemist and 
the official examination of all 
food stuffs, and the resolution 
regarding the East Hartford 
bridge matter, which resulted 
in saving many hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars to the state. 

These notable services caused 
him to be frequently urged 
to accept other and higher 
dignities, his name being 
widely mentioned as candi¬ 
date for lieutenant-governor in 
1894 and for governor in 1896, 
but he declined both honors. 

It was in the world of business, however, that Mr. 
Hicks achieved a national reputation for enter¬ 
prise, integrity and high executive ability. In 1S82 
he became connected with the Canfield Rubber Co. 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and was made president of the 
corporation. lie found the concern in a struggling 
condition with a capital of only $10,000 but his busi¬ 
ness talent and careful management made possible 
an increase to $250,000, and he made it one of the 
most extensive and prosperous firms in its line 
of business, finding a market for its products not 
only throughout the United States, but also in 
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foreign countries. Mr. Hicks possessed notable 
oratorical ability, having made orations and ad¬ 
dresses on many occasions. He was keenly inter¬ 
ested in oratory, establishing prizes for tiie best 
♦extempore speeches in the Meriden high school, and 
the Sterns Agricultural College in Connecticut and 
-at Brown University. lie was also a generous 
benefactor of the Congregational church at Tolland 
and numerous other charitable and missionary 
enterprises throughout the country. In his will 
he left a fund of $10,000 for prizes in speaking at 
Brown University, and he also bequeathed $5,000 
for the Meriden (Conn.) Hospital and $10,000 for a 
school in Tolland, now known as the Ratcliffe Ilieks 
Memorial School. lie was married in December, 
1N79, to Mrs. Lizzie (Canfield) Barker, daughter of 
Jared II. Canfield, and had onedalighter, Elizabeth. 
He died in Interlaken, Switzerland, Sept. 10, 1000, 
JAMES, William Kellogg, merchant, was born 
m Norwalk, Fairfield eo., ( onn.. Sept, is, 1800, 
son of Daniel and Anna (Kellogg) James, and 
grandson of Peter James, a pre-revolutionary 
settler iu the then Wilton parish. Ills mother was 
a descendant of Daniel Kellogg, one of the early 
settlers of Norwalk. lie received a good common - 
school education and began his business career at 
the age of sixteen years, as a clerk. Later he became 
a partner in the film of Street A James, conducting 
a general merchandise store and lumber yard, and 
when this partnership was dissolved, he continued 
the lumber business in his own name until his 
retirement in 18(14 Mr. James was possessed of 
great energy and was gifted with a clear and well- 
nigh infallible judgment which enabled him to read 
mankind and affairs as one would a printed page. 
His business sagacity was early recognized and his 
presence was sought upon corporate boards. He 
was for many years a director of tlie Fairfield County 
National Bank before and after its nationalization 
and was upon its directorate and its vice-president 
at the time of his death, and was one of the original 
incorporators of the Norwalk 
Savii gs Society, serving as 
one of its directors for many 
years, lie was no small fac¬ 
tor in the builuing of the 
I anbury A Norwalk railroad, 
ana a life-loug director of 
that company. In 1875 he 
was largely instrumental in 
organizing the Fairfield Coun¬ 
ty Savings Bank and was its 
president at the time of his 
death. Mr. Janies had no 
taste for political honors, the 
only office of any importance 
held by him being that of 
water commissioner for the 
borough of Norwalk at the 
time the water system was 
established. During liis life¬ 
time lie was a regular attend¬ 
ant at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
( Lurch, and he gave liberally 
ubstance for its material ad¬ 
vancement, and in his will he provided a fund 
which, with its accretions, will be used to build a 
stone church edifice for the use of the church; he 
also added to the endowment of St. Matthew’s 
Church Wilton by a legacy of $5,000 In polities 
Mr, James was a life-long Demur rat, except in 1800, 
when ho supported I.ineohi. Somewhat late in life 
lie married Miss Maria Philips Selleek of Norwalk, 
who still resides in the semi-eolonial house built by 
him upon land comprised in his Kellogg ancestry 
grant. By his business ability and oki-fashioned 
ntegrity Mr. James acquired an influential and 
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of his advice and 



enviable position in the business world and left a 
substantial but untainted competency. He died 
at Norwalk, Sept. 18, 1877. 

JAMES, Maria P., was bom in the old Selleek 
House, Norwalk, Conn., Sept. 5, 1815, daughter of 
Zalmon and Eliza (Phillips) Selleek, granddaughter 
of Uriah Selleek of Norwalk, who married Hannah 
Smith, of Norwalk. Her mother was the daugh¬ 
ter of Frederick Phillipse of the famous Phillipse 
family of New York state and lord of the manor of 
Philip]>seburg, opposite West Point on the Hudson 
river. Thomas Ludlow, baptized Mar. 8, 1593, 
and a brother of Roger Lud¬ 
low, the founder of Norwalk, 
had a grandson, Gabriel, son 
of Gabriel Ludlow 1st; this 
Gabriel Ludlow 2d had a son. 

W illiam, who had a son Gabriel 
William, who married, Aug. 

22, 1704, Cornelia Crooke of 
New York, which two had a 
son. Charles, who married a 
New York city Wan Horne. 

The Ludlow-Van Hornes had 
daughters Elizabeth and Cor¬ 
nelia Ann, which latter mar¬ 
ried a European banker, John 
A. Willink of Amsterdam. Mrs. 

William K James, through 
her mother’s Ludlow-Phillipse 
association, has inherited much 
of the spirit, a great deal of the * 
history, and many valuable 
relies of the celebrated stock. She is a woman of 
noble impulses, has been very benevolent towards 
her parish church (St. Paul’s, Norwalk) and a gener¬ 


ous Norwalk almoner. She is a woman with “ heart, 
and head, and hands,” and her memory will long be 
preserved. 

WELLES, Charles Edwin, banker and broker, 
was born at Newington, Conn., Apr 28, 1858, son 
of Edwin and Lucy (Robbins) W elles, and a de¬ 
scendant of Thomas W elles (q.v.), colonial governor 
of Connecticut, 1055-59, and 1058-59, who was a 
native of London, England, and arrived at Boston 
in 1030, and after living at Watertown, became one 
of the original proprietors of Hartford, whence he 
removed to Wethersfield. His wife was Elizabeth 
Hunt, and from them the line of descent is traced 
through their son John, who married Eliza Bourne; 
their son Robert, who married Elizabeth Goourich; 
their son Gideon, who married Hannah Chester; 
their son Salomon, who married Sarah Welles; 
their son Roger, who married Jemima Kellogg; 
their son Roger, who married Electa Stanley, who 
was the grandfather of the subjeet of this sketch. 
11is father was a manufacturer of hardware in 
Newington, and his mother was a daughter of 
Unni Robbins, a farmer of Newington. Charles 
Edwin Welles was educated in the W il list on Semi¬ 
nary of East Hampton, Mass. He began his busi¬ 
ness career in 1880 as a clerk in the employ of S. F. 
Johnson & Co., who were engaged in the banking 
and stoek brokerage business in New York city, 
where he remained three years In 1883 he became 
associated with Jesup A Lamont, and seven years 
later formed a partnership with Theodore W ilson 
under the name of W ilson A Welles, to engage in the 
stoek brokerage business. In 1890 the name was 
changed to Welles, Herrick A Hicks, with E. Ilieks 
Herrick and F. C. Hicks as partners; in 1904 to 
Welles, Auchineloss A West, with Edgar S. Auchin- 
eloss and J. Terry West as members, and finally, in 
1900, to C. E. Welles A Co. Mr. Welles is a member 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, the Society 
of Colonial Wars, the New England Society and the 
Union League Club of New York He was twice 
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married: first to Mary .Vines de Steiguer, daughter 
of Judge Rudolph de Steiguer of Athens, ()., who 
died in 1892; and second, July 31, 1900, to Mary 
Alice, daughter of R. \Y. Roberts of Rennington, 
\ t. lie has one son, (diaries Edwin Welles, Jr. 


HENNESEY, James eotton merchant, was born 
in the county of Limerick, Ireland, Oct. 25, 1845, 
son of John and Mary Ilennesey. lie came to the 
United States with his parents in 1804, and im¬ 
mediately supplemented what education he had 
received at home with a course in the American 
schools, one of them being 
the Boston high school. lie 
began his business career at 
the age of nineteen, receiv¬ 
ing the appointment of 
foreman in the employ of 
Ilennesey A Bishop, eotton 
manufacturers, in whieh 
firm his brother was senior 
member. In 1805 he be¬ 
came associated with Wil¬ 
liam 8 Fogg A Co., whole¬ 
sale manufacturers of up¬ 
holsteries in N ew York city, 
but three years later re¬ 
turned to Boston and organ¬ 
ized the firm of Ilennesey A 
Geary, dealers in woolen 
goods. In 1870 Mr. Henne- 
sey established a retail fur¬ 
niture business in Paterson, 
X. J., under the firm name 
of Ilennesey A Casey. Two years later he sold this 
business to his partner and removed to New York 
city. In 1872 he married Ellen, the daughter of John 
Mahoney, a large produce merchant in Murray and 
Greenwich streets, and one year later engaged in 
the paper stock and woolen business. lie left it to 
accept the position of treasurer of theT. J. Cagney 
Bindery Company, New York. In 1893 he became 
the treasurer and general manager of the Bronx Gas 
and Electric Company, leaving the company in 1890 
to reembark in the woolen business in City Hall 
Place In 1904 he opened offices in the New York 
Cotton Exchange and is still active in the buying and 
selling of cotton. He is the owner of a number of 
valuable business buildings in New York city. Mr. 
Ilennesey has a number of children all studying the 
professions, one son being a graduate physieian. 
There are five boys, James, Robert J., George, 
Walter and Charles C., and six girls, May, Eliza¬ 
beth, Eleanor, Florence, Theresa and Ruth. 



TEFFT, Erastus Theodore, banker, was bom 
in New York eity, Nov. 11, 1877, son of Frank Gris¬ 
wold and Gertrude (Benchley) Tefft, and a de¬ 
scendant of John Tefft, who eame to America in 1055 
and settled in Rhode Island. The line from this 
John Tefft is traced through Samuel, Peter, Peter, 
William, Israel, William, Erastus Tucker and Frank 
Griswold Tefft, the subject’s father. Erastus T. 
Tefft, the grandfather of the subject of this sketch, 
was the founder of the dry-goods house of E. T. 
Tefft A Co., whieh was ehanged to Tefft, Griswold & 
Co., and later to Tefft, Weller A Co. His son, Frank 
Griswold Tefft, succeeded him in Tefft, Weller A Co., 
and during his management the firm was incorpor¬ 
ated as the Tefft, Weller Co., which still exists. 
Erastus Theodore Tefft was educated in .Horace 
Taft’s School in Watertown, Conn., and at the Shef¬ 
field Scientific School of Yale University, where he 
was graduated in 1S98 with the degree of Ph.B. He 
then went to Porto Prineipe, Cuba, and engaged in 
the eattle business, importing cattle from Texas. 
In 1900 he returned to New York and decided to go 


into the dry-goods business under Doering, Milliken 
A Co; one year later he entered the Phoenix Horse 
Shoe Co., of which he became secretary and treasurer. 
In 1902 Mr. Tefft bought a seat on the stock ex¬ 
change, and organized the firm of Tefft, Parmelcc 
A Nash, which later became Tefft, Wallace A Co., 
and finally, in 1909, Tefft A Co. Mr. Tefft is a 
trustee of the Manhattan Savings Bank. He is fond 
of motoring, sailing and outdoor sports, and is a 
member of the Calumet Club, the Atlantic Yacht 
Club, the Yale Club, the Stock Exchange Luncheon 
Club, and the Society of Colonial Wars. lie was 
married Dee. 12, 1901, to Ethel, daughter of Frank 
G. Stiles of New York, and has two daughters, Ethel 
Griswold and Helen Stockton Tefft. 


HOPPER, John Jacob, civil engineer and con¬ 
tractor, was born in New Fork, Nov. 9, 1853, son of 
Abram Isaac and Mary (Tone) Hopper, and grand¬ 
son of Isaac A. Hopper, who was one of the best- 
known builders ot upper Manhattan and a eity coun¬ 
cilman in 1856-57. His paternal ancestors came 
from Holland about 1700 and settled in New Jersey, 
while the Tones are of pure Irish descent and have 
lived in Harlem for four generations. He attended 
the public schools and was graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1877. After taking a post-graduate 
course at the Thayer School of Civil Engineering at 
Dartmouth, he began his business career as as¬ 
sistant engineer in planning the street and sewer 
systems of the Bronx, New York city. Among 
the notable contracts which Mr. Hopper has com¬ 
pleted sinee then are the excavation and the erection 
of heavy masonry for Columbia University, the 
building of the foundations of the elevate* l New 
York Central A Hudson River Railroad traeks 
from One Hundred and Fifteenth street to the Harlem 
river, and the building of the Lenox avenue section 
of the New York subway from Broadway and One 
Hundred and Third street to Lenox avenue and 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth street. This last 
undertaking was particularly creditable, his .section 
probably being the most difficult one of the entire 
route, involving many intricate 
problems in engineering. The 
tunnel was far beneath the 
surface, and included several 
curves, and its successful com¬ 
pletion called out much admi¬ 
ration and favorable comment 
by expert engineers. The work 
started from both ends, and 
when they were finally united 
the two halves were brought 
together without the variation 
of a single inch. In polities 
Fir. Hopper is an independent 
Democrat. He is a prominent 
single taxer and supported 
Henry George for mayor in 
the campaign of 1886, and 
again in 1897. In 1905 he /f /? 

became a member of the 

Municipal Ownership League, ^ — - - 

a fterwa rd s th e I nd epend enee 
League, and managed the Harlem campaign for 
William R. Hearst in 1905; and he has been a leader 
of the Harlem Independence League since that 
year. He is a member of the American Geographical 
Society, American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Municipal Art Society, Engineers’, Dartmouth, Re¬ 
form and Single Tax clubs; director of the Colonial 
Bank, and president of the Thayer Society of Civil 
Engineers. Mr. Hopper’s achievements a re a lasting 
monument to his genius and constructive ability, 
while his personal traits — including sincerity, mod¬ 
esty and unflinching devotion to his responsibilities 
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—in business and social life, have endeared him to a 
wide circle of friends. He was married Apr. 9, 
1890, to Charlotte A., daughter of Charles C. Martin 
of Brooklyn, X Y. (chief engineer and superin¬ 
tendent of the Brooklyn Bridge from its inception 
to his death), and has two daughters: Ruth and 
Dorothy Hopper. 

NORDICA, Lillian, singer, was bom at Farm¬ 
ington, .Me., Dec. 12, 1859, daughter of Edwin and 
Amanda (Allen) Norton of New England descent. 
She is a descendant of John Tilley, whose first wife 
was a daughter of Gov. Carver, and also of John 
Howland, a more distinguished man of his period. 
Another distinguished ancestor was Gov. Thomas 
Mayliew (q.v.) the first English missionary to 
America, who was a pioneer settler of Martha’s 
Vineyard. Both her father and 
mother were noted for their 
vocal accomplishments, and 
the daughter developed a so¬ 
prano voice of great purity at 
an early age. At the age of fif¬ 
teen she entered the New Eng¬ 
land Conservatory of Music, 
and shortly afterward obtained 
a position as soprano in the 
choir of the First Church in 
Boston. She continued her 
studies in New York city, and 
made her first appearance at 
Madison Square Garden there 
with Gilmore’s band, then in 
the zenith of its success. Sub¬ 
sequently she made a tour with 
that band and accompanied 
it to England, where she sang 
in seventy-nine consecutive 
concerts. She confined herself to classical music, 
and her success in it was so flattering that she de¬ 
cided to remain in Europe and to attempt an 
operatic career. Accordingly she settled in Milan 
to become a pupil of Sangiovanni, and in six months’ 
time mastered ten operas. She systematically 
learned one role after another so as to be prepared 
when the opportunity should arise. She made her 
debut at Brescia, Italy, in “Traviata.” in October, 
1880, taking the stage name of Giglia Nordica, which 
was her own Italianized. At Aquila she sang in 
thirty-five performances, the operas being “Faust.” 
“ Rigoletto,” “ Lucia ” and “ Robert le Diahle.” At 
St- Petersburg, the next city visited, she achieved 
her first marked triumph in “Mignon.” The girlish 
beauty of the young American attracted social at¬ 
tention, and under the chaperonage of her mother 
she caught a glimpse of the gayetics of the Russian 
metropolis. She sang before ^Vmbroise Thomas and 
the impresario Vancorbeil in Paris in 1881, and the 
latter engaged her for the Grand Opera House. After 
a second winter at the opera in St. Petersburg, she 
made her debut in Paris, in 1882, appearing as 
Marguerite in “Faust.” Her triumph was now 
complete; her voice especially admired in the trio 
in the fifth act. Her American accent was remarked 
upon, but was conceded to give a piquancy to her 
tone; her acting was considered to be equal t.o her 
singing. After this success she was married to 
Frederick A. Gower, a native of Maine and the head 
of the Gower-Bell Telephone Co. in London, and she 
retired from the stage until the sudden loss of her 
husband three years later from a balloon ascension 
in France brought her once, more before the public. 
Her first appearance in London was made at. Covent 
Garden in March, 1887, in “La Traviata.” She also 
sang at a state concert at- Buckingham palace, re¬ 
ceiving the personal thanks of the prince and princess 
of Wales, was commanded by the queen to sing in 
Westminster Abbey, and the climax of her honors 





was an invitation to take luncheon with the queen. 
Her first American appearance in opera was in 
Boston in “Faust” under the management of Col. 
Mapleson, and in the following season she appeared 
under the direction of Henry E. Abbey at the Metro¬ 
politan Opera House. She was ever adding to her 
large repertoire, and her voice was constantly im¬ 
proving in strength and beauty. So great had her 
reputation become that she was in constant demand 
at music festivals throughout the country. Mine. 
Nordica gradually took up Wagnerian roles, and her 
fame reached still another height when she was 
invited to create the role of Elsa in “ Lohengrin” at 
the Bayreuth festival of 1894 under the personal 
supervision of the composer’s widow, a signal 
achievement that is better appreciated when it is 
remembered that Mine. Wagner in the range of her 
selection had literally at her command every prima 
donna in the entire operatic world. The vocal 
beauty of her portrayal of the part was a revelation to 
German audiences, and her authority on the dramatic 
side was unassailable, but her success at Bayreuth 
was destined to be surpassed when she made the 
tour of the German opera houses, where American 
singers hitherto had not been received with favor. 
Two years later she gave the first autl oritative per¬ 
formance of Elsa at the Grand Opera in Paris. She 
now began the study of other Wagnerian parts; 
namely Isolde in “Tristan and Isolde,” Briinnhilde 
in “Siegfried” and also in “Gotterdammerung.” 
The last mentioned opera was first sung in Phila¬ 
delphia in January, 1897, under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch, with whose company she ap¬ 
peared in a series of special performances. Mr. 
Krehbiel, writing of her impersonation of Isolde 
in the New York “Tribune,” said: “Let one fact 
be pondered — ‘Tristan und Isolde’ was sung in time 
throughout, as never before have we had a Tristan 
able to sing the declamatory music of the first and 
last acts with correct intonation, to say nothing of 
the duet of the second act. Never since Miue. 
Lehmann left us have we had an Isolde capable of 
the same feat. But Mine, Nordica and M.de Rcszke 
not only sang in time, they gave the text with a 
distinctness of enunciation and a truthfulness of 
expression that enabled those familiar with the 
German tongue to follow the play and appreciate its 
dramatic value and even its philosophical purpose. 
It was wonderful how Mme. Nordica rose to the 
opportunity which Wagner’s drama opened to her. 
The greater the demand the larger her capacity. 
In the climaxes of the first act, in which Isolde 
rages like a tempest, her voice rang out with thrilling 
clearness, power and brilliancy, and forced upon all a 
recognition of the lesson which Walther teaches 
Hans Sachs at the song-meeting in St. Catherine's 
Church — that ability comes with willingness and 
desire.” Thereafter she appeared for a number of 
seasons in New York and elsewhere in both German 
and Italian operas, and in the whiter following her 
highest artistic success she made a concert tour 
throughout the L T nited States. In 1899 she was 
summoned to sing before the queen at W indsor, the 
work chosen being “Lohengrin,” and as a souvenir 
of the occasion she was presented with a decoration 
in the form of a circle of diamonds surrounding a disk 
containing the royal monogram in diamonds. Among 
other jeweled orders from royalty the singer has had 
bestowed on her bv the grand duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha that of arts and sciences, and who also con¬ 
ferred upon her the title of Kaminersangerin. In 
189G she was presented by the stockholders of the 
Metropolitan Opera House with a magnificent dia¬ 
mond tiara. Mme. Nordica has over thirty operas in 
her repertoire. While many consider Isolde and Elsa 
her most remarkable impersonations, others prefer 
her in the role of Marguerite. In 189G she became the 
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wife of an Hungarian officer, Zoltan Dome. She ob- 
aaineil a divorce in 1904, and on July 9, 1909, she was 
again married in London, England, to George W 
Young, a banker of New York city. 

MaeGINNISS, John, statesman, financier and 
philanthropist, was bom at Homer, la,. Oct. 10, 
1807, son of John and Mary (Brandon) Mac- 
Ginniss, grandson of John MacGinniss, a native 
of Ireland, who settled in New England about 
1838, and great-grandson of John Brandon, founder 
of the town of Brandon, Rutland co., Yt. lie was 
educated in the public schools of Chicago, III., and 
upon completing his studies in 1885, accepted the 
position of collector of tolls on the Illinois and 
Michigan canal. In ISS7 he became confidential 
elerk for C 11. Gurney A Co., a mining supply 
house, and rapidly obtained so thorough a know¬ 
ledge of the business that in a little over a year he 
was made assistant manager. Becoming convinced 
that their steel sales should be larger, he devoted 
much attention to practical questions, employing a 
blacksmith to teach him in his spare hours the 
methods used in tempering steel. With this 
knowledge he went into the Lake Superior copper 
region, where, because of hisability to demonstrate 
the superior quality of his steel, he sold more in 
a single trip than the house had sold in the preceding 
five years in this same territory. Ilis abilities 
attracted the attention of Marcus Daly, who made 
him the manager of the Tuttle Manufacturing A 
Supply Co. of Anaconda, Mont., Missoula and Butte, 
a concern in which Daly was largely interested. 
In 1894 he purchased an interest in the Montana 
Ore Purchasing Co., of which he became business 
manager and vice-president. Mr. MacGinniss’ 
connection with this company marked the beginning 
of his important public career and his international 
reputation. He became interested with F. Augustus 
Ileinzc in developing the famous Rossland mining 
district in British Columbia and Montana. He 
was instrumental in organizing the United Copper 
Co., which controlled the various copper properties 
secured by him and Mr. Heinze, viz.: the Mon¬ 
tana Ore. Purchasing Co., the Minnie Healy Mining 
Co., the Nipper Copper and Silver Mining Co., 
and the Belmont Mining Co, and he is vice-president 
of the company. He is president of the (’ora 
Rock Island Mining Co. and the Basin Reduction 
Co. and director and vice-president of the .Etna 
Indemnity Co., of Hartford, Conn., director of the 
Santa Rosa Gold Mining Co. of Saltillo, Mexico, 
and also of the Santa Rosa De Mazipil Development 
Co., which owns 20,000 acres of Mexican mining 
lands. Mr. MacGinniss has taken an active and 
conspicuous part in the legal battles in Butte 
which originated in the desire of the Amalgamated 
Copper Trust to absorb all the valuable mines of 
that section. In 1898, as a minority stockholder 
in the Boston and Montana Mining Co., he applied 
for a restraining order, under the state anti-trust 
laws, to prevent that company from being absorbed 
by the Amalgamated Copper Co., thus originating 
a suit that has become famous in the annals of 
mining litigation. In 1900 and 1902 he was 
elected to the state legislature. He was one of 
the most conspicuous members of the body, and as 
leader of the minority persistently fought all trust 
legislation. He has nobly earned the respeet, con¬ 
fidence and devotion of his fellow-citizens, par¬ 
ticularly of the laboring classes, whose cause he 
lias so ably championed against almost hopeless 
odds. He is a strong advocate of direct legislation 
by popular initiative and referendum, as the only 
eorrective for trust domination and corruption of 
legislative bodies. The present eight-hour law for 
all underground workers in Montana is a monument 
to his zeal in behalf of the people’s interests. His 


own employees were paid in full for an eight-hour 
day months before the legislature passed the 
measure. Mr. MacGinniss is a quick and keen 
judge of men and a person of most prodigious 
capacity for work. In business his manner is 
that of the ealm, energetic, pushing man of affairs; 
and the earnestness and force with which he 
expresses himself upon any subject in which he is 
interested, readily wins others to his opinions. He 
is a member of the Lawyers’, the Tilden and the 
Democratic clubs of New York eity, the Montana 
Club of Helena, Mont., and the Silver Bow and 
Overland clubs of Butte. He is unmarried. 

PYNE, Perey Rivington, 2d, banker and 
broker, was born in New York city, June 23, 1882, 
son of Moses Taylor and Margaretta (Stockton) 
Pyne, and grandson of Percy Rivington and Alber¬ 
tina (Taylor) Pyne, who came to America in 1S35, 
settling at New York. His father (b. Dec. 21,1855), 
a graduate of Princeton College (1877) and the 
Columbia University law sehool (1879), was general 
counsel for the Delaware, Lackawanna A Western 
Railroad Co., for twelve years, and president of the 
Warren Railroad Co., the Cayuga A Susquehanna 
Railroad Co., and the Princeton Inn Co.; vice-presi¬ 
dent of the University Power Co., and a director of 
the National City Bank, the Fanners’ Loan and 
Trust Co., and the Lackawanna Steel Co., the Lacka¬ 
wanna Iron A Coal Co., the New Jersey Zinc Co., the 
Princeton Bank, the Commercial Trust Co. of Jersey 
City, the United Railroads of New Jersey, the Dela¬ 
ware, Lackawanna A Western Railroad Co., the 
Newark A Bloomfield Railroad Co., the Morris A 
Essex Railroad Co., the Harvey Steel Co., the New 
York, Lackawanna A Western Railway Co., the 
Passaic A Delaware Railroad Co., and the Utica, 
Chenango A Susquehanna Valley Railroad Co. Percy 
Rivington Pyne, 2d, the subject of this sketch, was 
educated at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N II., and 
at Princeton University, where he was graduated in 
1903. He first entered the employ of the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Co., where he remained three years, 
passing through the various departments and mas¬ 
tering all the details of the business. In 190S he 
formed a partnership with I. 

Wister Kendall and Buell Hollis¬ 
ter, under the name of Pyne, 

Kendall A Hollister, to engage in 
a general banking and broker¬ 
age business in stocks and bonds. 

Mr. Pyne is a director of the 
Commercial Trust Co. of New 
Jersey, the Susquehanna, Bing¬ 
hamton A New York Railroad, 
the Cayuga A Susquehanna Rail¬ 
road Co., the New Amsterdam 
Gas Co., the East River Gas Co., 

The Delaware,Lackawana A West¬ 
ern Coal Co., the Prospect Co. 
of New Jersey, and the East Side 
Braneli of the Y. M. C. A. Ilis 
favorite recreations are motor¬ 
ing, sailing, riding, golf and 
tennis, and while at Princeton 
he won the intercollegiate golf championship in 
his freshman year. He is a member of the 
University, Union, Racquet and Tennis, Meadow 
Brook, Rockaway Hunting, Morris County Golf, 
Balustrol Golf, Garden City Golf, Princeton, Bad- 
mington and Underwriters’ clubs, the Ivy and 
Nassau clubs of Prinectou, the Automobile Club of 
America, the Aero Club of America, the Down Town 
Association, the St. Nicholas Society, Short Beach 
Club, Tuxedo Club, South Side Sportsmen’s Club, 
Underwriters Club, Touring Club of Ameriea, Mo¬ 
tor Car Touring Society, American Museum of Nat- 
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ural History, the Touring Club of Franco, the 
Automobile Association of Loudon, England, and 
the Travelers’ Club of Paris, France. Mr Pyne is 
unmarried. 


SMITH, Ralph Kendrick, physician, was born 
at 1 hang or, Me.., June <5, 18*73, son of Frank Kendrick 
and Martha (Johnson) Smith. He is a direct de¬ 
scendant of the famous discoverer and revolutionary 
war hero, ('apt John Kendrick, of whom the “Old 
South'’ historical pamphlet says: “By two note¬ 
worthy achievements over a hundred yeras ago he 
rendered a service to the Unit¬ 
ed States unparalleled in our 
history. His ship, the Colum¬ 
bia, was the first American 
vessel to carry the Stars and 
Stripes around the globe, and 
by her diseovery of the great 
river of the West (the Colum¬ 
bia) she furnished us with the 
title to our possession of that 
magnificent domain of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho.” Capt. 
Kendrick purchased vast tracts 
of land there, on account of 
which Dr. Smith and the other 
descendants ha vc a claim pend¬ 
ing before congress for many 
millions of dollars. He received 
his education in the high school 
of Bangor and the University 
of Maine. In 1802 he became a newspaper editor 
and staff correspondent, being connected with the 
“Herald,” “Advertiser” and “Journal” of Boston, 
Mass. Having all through his youth a liking for 
the exact sciences, especially anatomy and medicine, 
he turned naturally toward the healing art. Osteo¬ 
pathy, after a thorough investigation, appealing to 
him as a distinct advance in scientific procedure, he 





took his degree at the Massachusetts College of 
Osteopathy in 1000, and five years later began a 
post-graduate course and courses in dispensary and 
hospital work. Although the laws of Massachusetts 
did not then require it, Dr. Smith went before the 
state board of registration in medicine, was ex¬ 
amined and was given a license to practice medicine 
and surgery in all its branches, in 1004 he became 
professor of comparative anatomy at the Massa¬ 
chusetts College of Osteopathy, and in 1007 clinical 
demonstrator of osteopathy. He served as visiting 
physician and surgeon on the staff of the Salem 
street dispensary during 1004-07, and was con¬ 
nected with the Chelsea City Hospital during 
1007-00. In 1004 he created the department of 
biology at the Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 
and established a course of lectures and laboratory 
exercises in comparative anatomy from an entirely 
new standpoint, i.o., the point of view of the ana¬ 
tomical physician who considers health and disease 
from the mechanical aspect. This course serves as 
a foundation for the intelligent study of scientific 
osteopathy. He is the inventor of an instrument 
of diagnosis called the spinometer, which is used for 
exact measurement of the extent of variations from 
the normal in the body framework. He was the 
first editor of the “ Massachusetts Journal of Osteop¬ 
athy,” and has contributed leading articles for 
“Health Culture,” “Osteopathic Health,” the 
“Osteopathic Physician,” “Osteopathic Herald,” 
“Osteopathic World,” “American Journal of Oste¬ 
opathy.” and other magazines. As a lecturer Dr. 
Smith"has made a specialty of addressing women’s 
clubs upon osteopathy and various phases of pre¬ 
ventative medicine, notably diet, exercise, dress 
reform and child culture. In his writings and 
lectures he strives to impress upon the profession 


and the public the basie truths of the school of 
osteopathy, to correct erroneous ideas and to main¬ 
tain the dignity of this system on the highest plane. 
Dr. .Smith is an active member of the American 
Osteopathic Association, the Massachusetts Osteo¬ 
pathic Society, the Xew England Osteopathic Asso¬ 
ciation and the Boston Osteopathic Society, lie 
presided over one of the first Xew England osteo¬ 
pathic conventions in PJ04, and served as Massachu¬ 
setts agent of the national association in the collec¬ 
tion of funds for the osteopathic research college. 
He is also a member of the Boston Browning Society, 
the Pilgrim Fathers and the Loyal Association, and 
is regent of Jamaica Plain council, Royal Arcanum, 
lie was married Dee. 1.3, 1S94, to Violet E., daughter 
of Rev. Albert E. lloughtaling of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and they have three sons: Cecil, Erie and Roy 
Smith. 

GRANNISS, Robert Andrews, Jr., real estate 
operator, was born in Brooklyn, N. 3 Jan. 23, 
is SO, son of Robert Andrews and Florence (Peters) 
Granniss, and a despondent of Edward Granniss, a 
native of Scotland, who came to America in 1030 
and settled at Xew Haven. Conn. From him the 
line of descent is traced through John Granniss, 
born in 1674; Enos Granniss, bom in 1720; 
Benjamin Granniss, born in 17.37, and George 
Benjamin Granniss, born in 1798, who was the 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch. On his 
mother’s side he is a direct descendant of the old 
Maine family of which Chief Justice John A. Peters 
of Bangor was a conspicuous member Andrew 
Peters, the father of the chief justice, was Mr. 
Granniss’ great-grandfather. Robert A. Granniss, 
Sr., was secretary of the Metropolitan Life In¬ 
surance Co., second vice-president of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Xew York, 1877-85, and 
vice-president during 18S5-1907. The son received 
his education in St. Paul’s School, Concord, X. II. 
and at Yale University, where he was graduated 
in 1903. lie began his business career as an 
employee in the office of Pease A Elliman, lno., 
of Xew York city. W V 
Pease, Jr and LawrenceB. 

Elliman founded the firm 
of Pease A Elliman, (>et. 1, 

1897, to do a general real 
estate, business in Xew 
York city and vicinity. 

They incorporated later 
andadinittcdO.de Lancey 
Coster, Douglass L. Elli- 
man, and Mr Granniss, Jr 
The latter was soon pro¬ 
moted to be assistant sec¬ 
retary of the company,and 
in 1904 became vice-presi¬ 
dent. He is a director of 
the Pease A Elliman Real 
Estate Corporation and a 
vice-president and direc¬ 
tor of the Pease A Elliman 
Agency and Insurance Co. 

Mr. Granniss resides in 
Morris Plains, X. J., and 
has been chief of the fire department there for three 
years. He is fond of yachting, horses and golf, 
and is a member of the Wliippany River Club, the 
Morris County Golf Club, the Morristown Field 
Club, and the Yale Club. He was one of the 
officials at the Morristown Horse Show for five 
years. lie was also a member of the Alpha Delta 
Phi Fraternity and Kappa Psi Society at Yale and 
is one of the original members of the Elihu Club 
of Yale University, a social club which he was 
active in establishing in 1903. He is also a member 
of the Sons of the Revolution. Mr. Granniss was 
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mami'd Oct. 2.3, 190fi, to Mary, daughter of Louis 
Albert de Bary of New York city. 

CHOKER, Riehard, politician, was born at 
Blackrock, a suburb of Dublin, Ireland, Nov. 24, 
1843, youngest son of Eyre 
Coot Croker, and grandson of 
Maj. Henry Croker, inspector- 
general of the British army. 
One of his uncles was governor 
of Bermuda, and another a 
member of the British parlia¬ 
ment. Ilis family removed to 
the United States in 1840, and 
after a brief residence near 
Cincinnati, settled in New York 
city in 1849. The father served 
in Gen. Sickles’ brigade during 
the civil war, and also in the 
10th New York engineers. 
Richard Croker received his 
education in the public schools, 
his family being Protestants, 
and on leaving school learned 
the blacksmith’s trade in the 
machine shops of what is now the New York Central 
railroad. He was a leader in athletic sports at this 
time, especially in boxing, wrestling and swimming. 
He early became interested in the political affairs of 
the eity, and his energy and ability quiekly made 
him captain of his election district. In 1809 he 
was elected a member of the board of aldermen in 
opposition to “Boss” Tweed’s wishes. After a 
sendee of five months, in May, 1870, the board of 
which he was a member, because of its opposition 
to Tweed, was legislated out of office, but Mr, 
Croker was reeleeted, again on an anti-Tweed 
platform. Subsequently he was a considerable 
factor in bringing about the downfall of the corrupt 
boss. Having become more and more a force in 
Tammany Hall, he attracted the attention of the 
leader, John Kelly, who encouraged him in various 
ways. Mr. Croker was coroner of New York in 
1875, and was again elected alderman in 1883, in 
the same year being also appointed fire commis¬ 
sioner. In 18S9 he was appointed by Mayor Grant 
to be eity chamberlain. His administration of the 
offices of coroner, chamberlain and fire commis¬ 
sioner was highly creditable, anil so popular had he 
become in the Tammany Hall organization that 
upon the death of John Kelly in 188.5, he was 
recognized as the leader of Tammany llall by his 
being elected chairman of the finance committee. 
During the long period that he held this position 
he rendered a great many important services to the 
community of the eity of New York, probably the 
most important and wide-reaching was his activity 
in establishing rapid transit. The question of rapid 
transit in New York city received a new' impetus 
in 1898 under the first municipal administration of 
Greater New York. Mr. Croker reeognized the 
ever-growing need for improved transportation 
facilities and the incalculable benefit to be derived 
by an underground system traversing the island 
of Manhattan, and thenceforward devoted his 
power and influence to the accomplishing of what 
liad previously been a matter of talk. He was 
acquainted with every difficulty in the way. He 
recognized the influences affeeted by and opposed 
to sueh construction, but he was determined that 
this great popular demand should be satisfied, 
and surmounting every obstacle, be persisted in his 
purpose until the work was accomplished. In 1894 
Mr. Croker went to England to improve his health, 
and remained there for some time, but the organi¬ 
zation of which he had been so long the head felt 
that it could not do without him, and upon receiving 



an urgent eall from the various district leaders for 
his return, he did so and once more assumed the 
leadership of Tammany Hall, successfully managing 
the campaign of Robert A. Van Wyck for mayor 
About this time he was called as a witness before the 
Mazet committee of the state legislature, appointed 
by Gov. Roosevelt to inquire into the administra¬ 
tion of New York city’s municipal affairs. ^ After 
organizing the Democratic forces in New \ ork in 
the national campaign of 1900, Mr. Croker retired 
from active politics, and going to England, pur¬ 
chased a magnificent estate at Glencairn, Ireland, 
where a portion of each year is spent when he is not 
in the United States. The fifteen years of Mr. 
Croker’s leadership of the Democratic forces in the 
eity of New York proved him to be one of the 
most successful politieal captains of his time. The 
personal attributes which rendered his leadership 
one of surpassing success* were first., his unfailing 
judgment of publie opinion regarding the political 
movements which, as a leader, he was called upon 
to forward or oppose. Of no less importance was 
his surprising judgment of men and their fitness 
for any particular work to which he might direct, 
their efforts. Behind all this was an unflagging 
energy which spent itself with dogged perseverance 
in the accomplishment of any purpose essential 
to his political plans, and as a consequence, the 
men who served under him reeognized that they 
were being called upon for no greater amount of 
labor than was being given in behalf of the common 
purpose by the leader himself. Never was there 
a political captain more appreciative for any service 
rendered to the cause of which he w r as the champion, 
lie believed that intelligent effort in vindication 
of any set of political principles deserved recognition 
when sueh principles either changed or continual 
an administration of public affairs, and so it was 
that during his leadership the places of distinction 
in the government of the eity were held by the 
most active in the political affairs of the Demoeratie 
party. The most distinguished characteristic of 
the man himself was his charming modesty. While 
he very well might have claimed a greater part of 
the eredit of the many political triumphs which 
marked his leadership, never would he consent 
that the victory should be ascribed to aught else 
than the loyalty of the organization, and beeause 
of this never has there been in municipal of national 
affairs a politieal leader who eould boast of such 
loyalty of service as was rendered for fifteen years 
to the leadership of Mr. Groker by the Tammany 
Hall organization. Mr. Croker has been interested 
in horses and driving for many years. After es¬ 
tablishing a residence abroad, he determined, if 
possible, to win the English Derby, and accomplish¬ 
ed his purpose in 1907, when his colt “Orby,” an 
Ameriean-bred horse, the son of a Kentucky mare, 
secured the Derby blue ribbon. During his long 
career in New York Mr. Croker was actively in¬ 
terested in the real estate business, being a member 
of the well-known real estate firm of Peter F. Meyer 
& Co. Mr. Croker has ever been noted for his 
kindness and large-hearted ness. As a true Tam¬ 
many man he was kind to those in trouble, w*as 
thoughtful of the poor and needy, and all his life 
he has been a lover of children and dumb animals. 
In the days of his leadership he alw r ays understood 
the needs and wishes of the masses of the people, 
and he made it his business to meet their needs and 
gratify their wishes. Mr. Croker was married in 
1873/to Elizabeth, daughter of John H. Frazer of 
New York eity, and had four sons: Riehard, Jr., 
a graduate of Brown University; Frank H., also 
a graduate of Brow r n, who beeame associated w ith 
Cammam & Co., bankers and brokers, and the Roeb- 
ling Construction Co. and w r as killed in an automo- 
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bile accident in 190.5; Herbert, also deceased, and 
Howard, connected with the firm of Fanshawe & 
Co., a New York bond house; and two daugh¬ 
ters, Florence and Ethel Croker. 

MALCOM, Archibald Preston, agriculturist, 
was born in Walton county, (la., May 111, 1S5S, son 
of George Washington and Sarah Jane (Preston) 
Malcom. His father was a southern cotton grower, 
who served in the Confederate army at the time of 
the civil war; his grandfather was George Washing¬ 
ton Malcom, a Baptist, minister. Ilis great-grand¬ 
father was James Maleom, who eame to this country 
from Scotland in the latter part of the eighteenth 
eenturv. He was brought 
up on his father’s farm, ob¬ 
taining such education as 
the district schools afford¬ 
ed. At the age of eighteen 
he borrowed sufficient funds 
from his father to purchase 
a farm in the neighborhood. 
Ilis cotton crops proved suc¬ 
cessful. Mr. Malcom was 
irirried Sept. 15, IS77, to 
Martha Elizabeth, daughter 
of Matthew Lane, and had 
thirteen children. One of 
his daughters, Sarah, mar¬ 
ried M. M. Almand of Ap- 
palachee, Ga., in 1895. His 
daughter’s residence has ob¬ 
tained considerable notori¬ 
ety by reason of a peculiar 
phenomenon called a “na¬ 
ture painting,” which was 
discovered on the wall of one of the rooms of her 
residence on July 4, 190s. It lias been alleged on 
good authority that on this date an image of a 
woman’s head was observed, which appeared to grow 
in size ami develop in shape, other forms* and faces 
being discernible. This curiosity, which was at first 
supposed to be caused by a leak, attracted a great 
deal of local attention, so much so that finally the 
portion of the wall was removed and carried by 
Mr. Malcom and his son-in-law to Atlanta, Ga., 
where it was placed on exhibition. The picture was 
regarded by many as of mysterious origin, as it has 
been proved conclusively that it was not caused by 
water or dampness, and no satisfactory explanation 
of the case has ever been made. 

HOLSEY, Lueius Henry, bishop of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal church, was born in Tolbert 
county, Ga.. in 1842, son of James Holsey, and 
Louisa, his negro slave. When he was six years 
of age his father died and he became the prop¬ 
erty of T L. Wynn of Sparta, Ga., whom he 
served as body servant until 1857. Before Wynn 
died he permitted Lueius to chose his next master 
from two of the former’s intimate friends, and his 
choice was Col. R. M Johnson, with whom he lived 
as house servant and domestic overseer until the 
emancipation of the slaves. It was while a slave to 
his second master that he managed to buy a few 
books from the proceeds of the sale of rags and thus 
taught himself to read and write. From his youth 
he had sought the opj ortunity to preach thegispel, 
and after an examination by Bishop George F. 
Pierce in February, 1868, he was licensed in the 
Methodist Episcopal church, South. Although cir¬ 
cuit preachers were not salaried, at the end of two 
years he was presented by some of the members of 
the churches with a collection of four dollars. Chi 
Jan. 4, 1869, Bishop Pierce called all the colored 
preachers in Georgia (about sixty) belonging to the 
Methodist Episcopal church, South, to meet in 
Trinity Church, Augusta, and the first annual con¬ 
ference was organized. Here Rev. Holsey was or¬ 



dained a deacon and sent to Savannah, Ga., aban¬ 
doning his farming interests. The same fall the 
conference met in Macon, Ga., and he was ordained 
elder and elected delegate to the organizing general 
conference. This met in Jackson, Tenn., Dec. 15, 
1SG9, and the Colored Methodist Episcopal church 
became a separate organization. In January, 1871, 
he was appointed to Trinity Church, Augusta, where 
he was pastor for two years. When the general con¬ 
ference was convoked in 1873 for the election and 
consecration of their bishops, J. A. Beebe, Isaae 
Lane and L. H. Holsey were those elected. Bishop 
Holsey was sent to Texas, Arkansas, Alabama and 
Tennessee. He was a persistent advocate of a 
school for the training of colored preachers under 
the care and control of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, South, such a sehool being located at 
Augusta, in 1SS3, and by personal solicitation he 
succeeded in gathering thirty students. In 1886 
he wrote a strong plea for the Paine Institute, which 
was published in the “Christian Advocate,” and in 
IS90 started out to speak on the subject before as 
many of the conferences as he could reach. For 
twenty years he was statistician, secretary and cor¬ 
responding secretary of the College of Bishops, and 
kept the minutes of the meetings from year to year 
at his own expense. He wrote every message ex¬ 
cept one for the bishops; read, passed upon and 
wrote introductions to every book manuscript pub¬ 
lished in his church, and wrote and compiled the 
only hymn book and “Manual of Discipline” the 
church possesses. In 1881 he was selected to repre¬ 
sent the church in the ecumenical conference held in 
London, and thus had the distinction of being the 
first member of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
church to visit a foreign country on an official 
errand. He was a delegate to the centennial con¬ 
ference of American Methodism held in Baltimore 
in 1884 and a member of the ecumenical conference 
held in Washington, D. C., in 1891. Since 1897 he 
has been editor of “The Gospel Trumpet.” He has 
written many papers and public communications on 
the history and policy of the church, most of them 
appearing in the “Christian Index.” From Iiis 
youth to the present his life has been an unremitting 
struggle against the spiritual and physical foes of 
mankind and his manifold victories have been richly 
deserved. His hardships of birth and poverty were 
borne without complaint or bitterness, and his 
succor has never been denied 
to those in greater need. He 
was married Nov. 8, 1862, to 
Harriet A. Turner, also a slave, 
and had fourteen children, of 
whom eight are living. 

PEYTON, Albert John, 

capitalist, was born in New 
York city, Dec. 25, 1860, son 
of James and Mary (Pevton) 

Peyton. Hewaseducatea in the 
public schools of Chicago, 111., 
and began his business career 
as a commission merchant in 
Mexico City, Mexico, and in 
1890 he organized a builc i ig 
and loan business in the City of 
Mexico, under the name of the 
Building and Loan Association 
of Mexi?o. He was engaged in 
the mining business in Butte 
City, Mont.; in the City of Mexico, Canada, and in 
New York city, and ever since has been largely inter¬ 
ested in railroad and mining enterprises. Mr. Peyton 
located in New York city in 1898, and formed the firm 
of A. J. Peyton A Co., bankers, of which he is presi¬ 
dent. His firm makes a specialty of financing inin- 
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ing and railway construction operations, and has 
been successful from the outset. He is also presi¬ 
dent and director of the Santa Emilio Copper Co., 
vice-president and director of the Tyrone Realty 
Improvement Co., and a director of the Morelia & 
Tacambaro Railway Co. Mr. Peyton is a member 
of the Catholic Club of New York and the American 
Club of the City of Mexico. He was married at El 
Paso, Tex., Aug. 16,1891, to Miss Louise Peres, of San 
Francisco, Cal. 

MacQUOID, Charles Wight, banker and broker, 
was born in New York city, May 13, 1862, son of 
William Atkins and Elizabeth Deane (Hook) 
MacQuoid, and grandson of Robert and Phoebe 
MacQuoid. The MacQuoid family is an old one in 
Europe, for many generations conspicuous for its 
sturdy, uncompromising religious fervor, a char¬ 
acteristic that has been handed down to this day. 
The founder of the family in America is supposed 
to be William MacQuoid, who came over from 
Devonshire, England, in 1640, and settled in Maine, 
llis father (1838-SO) was engaged in the pottery 
business and his mother was a daughter of Rev. 
Samuel Hook. The son was educated in the 
public schools of Westfield, N J., and began his 
business career in 1878 as office boy in an insurance 
office on Wall street, New York. • A year later he 
went into the well-known banking and brokerage 
house of William Heath A Co., where he remained 
two years, and then became cashier of the firm of 
A. II Combs A Co. He remained here for fourteen 
vears. after which he became identified with the 


firm of John M. Shaw A Co., and later was made 
junior member. In 1SS9 Mr. MacQuoid bought 
a seat on the New York Stock Exchange, and in the 
following year formed the brokerage firm of C. W. 
MacQuoid A Co., of which he is still the head. For 
many years his immediate family were identified 
with* the Whig party. After attaining his majority 
his active sympathies were with the Republican 
party till Grover Cleveland’s first election to the 
presidency, when he became and has sinee con¬ 
tinued an Independent, and as such lie was elected 
mayor of the borough of Roselle, N. J., in 190S, 
being on both Republican and 
Democratic tickets. He was mar¬ 
ried in 1893, to Mary Frances, 
daughter of Miller F. Moore, and 
lias one child, Helen MacQuoid. 
In private life, Mr. MacQuoid is 
an enthusiastic adherent of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, and 
is especially interested in the ac¬ 
tivities of St. Luke’s Church of 
Roselle, of which he is the senior 
warden and lay reader, and to 
which he has given a building lot, 
a handsome altar, and one of the 
finest organs of its size in the 
state.. He is a man of broad 
sympathies and generous nature. 
He is an example of the true 
philanthropist in his quiet and 
unostentatious manner of help¬ 
ing the needy and assisting 
Said one who knew him in- 
he does is done with a view 
of uplifting those with whom he is brought 
in contact. He numbers his friends among all 
cla> es of people, and there is a feeling of satisfac¬ 
tion that a member of his caliber occupies the 
mayor’s chair of this borough.” His social and 
recreative connections are with the Church Club 
of New York, the Academy of Political Science, 
the Baltusrol (New Jersey) Golf Club, the West- 
field (N. J.) Golf Club, the Lake Hopatcong 
Yacht (’lub, the Watehung Field Club, the Roselle 
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Casino, the Democratic Club of New York, and the 
New York Stoek Exchange Luncheon Club, lie is 
also a director of the First National Bank of 
Roselle and a governor of the Roselle Casino. Mr. 
MacQuoid is a man of strong domestic tastes, 
readily approachable, exceedingly affable, and a 
most delightful entertainer. Ilis large and elegant 
mansion at Roselle is an ideal home, replete with 
evidence of the high architectural, artistic and 
literary tastes of its occupants, and suggestive at 
every turn of the pleasure, comfort and hospitality 
that invariably await the favored guest. 



SUMMERS, Emma A., musician, was born at 
Hickman, Kv., about I860. She developed marked 
musical talent at an early age, 
and entering the New England 
Conservatory of Music in Bos¬ 
ton was graduated in 1879. 

Two years later she was mar¬ 
ried to A. C. Summers, and 
then resided for two years at 
Ft. Worth, Tex., where she 
formed a circle of the most 
cultured and delightful 
friends. In 1883 Mr. and Mrs. 

Summers removed to south¬ 
ern California, making their 
permanent residence at Los 
Angeles, where she became 
the owner of considerable 
real estate in her own right. 

When oil was discovered in 
the vieinity of Los Angeles 
she invested in oil proper¬ 
ties, and was so eminently successful in all her 
ventures that she became known in California 
as the “oil queen.” It is said that she deals in 
over 50,000 barrels of oil per month, and has con¬ 
tracts with such oil-consuming plants as the Los 
Angeles Railway Co., the San Pedro, Los Angeles 
A Salt Lake railroad, the Redondo Railway Co., 
the Paeifie Light and Power Co., the Ice and Cold 
Storage Co., besides a number of lesser concerns 
and institutions. Here also she organized a singing 
class and trained the voices of a number of pupils 
who have won prominence in the profession. 


RANNEY, Joseph Pope, secretary and treas¬ 
urer of the Tide-Water Building Co., was bom in 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 20, 1S65, son of Timothy 
Pickering and Anna Pope (Pennington) Ranney. 
His father was a prominent lawyer of Newark, and 
his mother was the daughter of Samuel H. Penning¬ 
ton, M.D., LL.D., of that city. His first American 
ancestor on the paternal side was Thomas Ranney, 
the first record of whom is found in the land records 
of Middletown, Conn., a house lot having been 
granted to him in 1658. His marriage is recorded 
as in May, 1659, to Mary llubbard. He came to 
this country from Scotland, and record of his family 
may be found in second volume of “ Scottish Arms.” 
Succeeding generations are as follows: Thomas 2d, 
George, George 2d, Jonathan, Reuben, and Timothy 
P., father of Joseph P. Ranney. lie received a classi¬ 
cal education, and after graduating from the Newark 
Academy in 18S2, matriculated at Princeton Univer¬ 
sity. During his college days he was interested in 
the athletic sports of the college. lie was a member 
of the Princeton la crosse. team for four years, and 
upon leaving college took several trophies for his 
skill in tennis. He was graduated at Princeton in 
1886, and began his business career in the service of 
\\ V. McCracken Co. in New York city in the capac¬ 
ity of auditor. Subsequently he was employed in 
the survey of several railroads for the same company. 
In 1890 he removed to Graeffenburg, Pa., to become 
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secretary an<l treasurer of the Caledonian Mining; 
and Manufacturing Co., later removing his office to 
Chain bersburg, Pa., where he studied law' in the 
office of lion. D. Watson Rowe, and was admitted 
to the. Pennsylvania bar in 1896. He returned to 
New York in 1899 to assume the duties of secretary 
and treasurer of the Tide-Water Building Co., of 
which A Milton Napier is president. Mr. Ranney 
is a member of the Princeton Club of New York, the 
University Cottage Club of Princeton, the Tower 
Ridge Yacht Hub of Hastings, N. Y., and the 
Building Trades Club of New York. He was mar¬ 
ried June 1(>, 1908, to Mary C., daughter of (1 raven- 
stine Kintzing of Lock Haven, Pa. 

DUFFY, Walter Bernard, manufacturer, was 
born in Peterboro, Ontario, Canada, Aug. 8, 1840, 
son of Edward and Jane Frances (Crawford) Duffy. 
His father (1807-87) was a native of County Louth, 
Ireland. He emigrated to South America in 1826, 
bearing letters of introduction which secured him 
employment in Demerara, British Guiana, and 
having acquired some capital, six years later came 
to the LTiited States, settling finally in Rochester, 
N. Y., where he engaged first in the grocery business 
and subsequently in the wholesale liquor trade. In 
1845 he began the refining of eider in connection 
with his business and in 1859 arranged to manu¬ 
facture his own supply. The cider and vinegar 
which he made his specialties became widely known 
for their purity, and the steadily increasing business 
soon compelled the erection of extensive Touildings. 
Walter B. Duffy the son, received his education 
in the schools of Rochester and the College of St. 
Hyacinth, near Montreal, Canada. At an early age 
he assisted his father, but the latter wished him 
for a learned profession, and he entered St. Michael's 
College, Toronto, where he remained until his 
father lost his fortune in the financial panic of 1S57. 
The young man at once vigorously applied himself 
to the reestablishment of his father’s business, 
which at the end of three years was again in a 
prosperous condition. The young man determined 
to become independent, and when twenty-one years 
of age, went to Buffalo with a capital of $500, 
which lie invested in high wines and in a short time 
realized a profit of $6,000. Foreseeing the in¬ 
evitable tax on spirits, he invested his entire capital 
in their purchase, and held his stock until the tax 
was established, increasing his investment six¬ 
fold. He successfully continued his operations 
until the close of the civil war, extending them to 
gold, grain and stocks, when a sudden unfavorable 
turn of the market left him, after meeting all obliga¬ 
tions, with only $135 in his possession. With this 
sum he went south, landing in Savannah, Ga. 
The■ opportunity which he sought. how r ever, did 
not present itself, and rather than remain idle he 
took employment as a day laborer, at $1 a day. 
This occupation becoming irksome, he resolved to 
utilize his knowledge of the liquor business, and 
traveling through the state, of Georgia he sold 
recipes to dealers. In this way he earned several 
hundred dollars, with which he decided to go to 
New York. Before embarking, however, he ap- 
>lied to V. A. Ryan <fc Go., a Savannah wine and 
iquor house, for a situation, naming $2,000 a year 
as salary desired. Decision upon this proposition 
was deferred, but upon reaching his destination he 
found a message awaiting him, stating that his 
offer had been accepted. Accordingly, after mak¬ 
ing some purchases for his employers, he returned 
to Savannah, where his abilities were at once 
recognized and within four months he was made a 
member of the firm. Two years later he sold his 
interest and returned to Rochester, N. Y., where 
his father’s business was now sufficiently extensive 
to afford him an opportunity for profitable invest¬ 


ment. The addition of his capital and valuable 
experience materially strengthened the business 
and at the end of the year Mr. Duffy bought his 
father’s interest to afford the latter the opportunity 
of a well-earned rest of two years. Six years 
after the father’s return a corporation was 
formed under the name of the W. B. Duffy Cider 
Co., with a capital of $60,000, anti Mr. Duffy as 
its president. Subsequently the business grew 
to such dimensions as to make the erection of 
entirely new works imperative. These are now 
situated upon the shore of Lake Erie and are the 
largest cider mills in the world. Their output 
amounts to millions of gallons annually and 
the total tankage of the cider and vinegar mills 
is about 50,000 casks. The company’s product is 
shipped throughout the United States and Canada 
as well as Great Britain and Ireland, this concern 
being the first to export cider across the Vtlantic. 
Mr. Duffy is also president of the New York and 
Kentucky Co., the American Fruit Product Co., 
and the Duffy-Mclnnery Co.; vice-president of the 
National Bank of Rochester, and a director of the 
Rochester Trust and Deposit Co. In 1880 he 
was a presidential elector on the Democratic ticket 
and has served as park commissioner of the city 
of Rochester, lie is a member of the Genesee 
Valley and County clubs of Rochester. He was 
married first, in 1868, to Teresa, daughter of Francis 
O’Dea, of Toronto, who died in 1884, leaving eight 
chilrden; second, in 1893, to Loretta Putnam, by 
whom he had nine children. 

NAPIER, Alfred Milton, builder and contractor, 
was born in New York city, Feb. 13, 1870, son of 
Robert and Eliza (Carlyle.) Napier. His father, a 
descendant of the Napier family, known for military 
fame in Scotland and England, was a manufacturer 
of straw goods in New York, and his mother was a 
daughter of William Carlyle of Belfast, Ireland. 
The son received his education in the public schools 
of Ne\\ r York, and after taking the mechanical course 
at the College of the City of New York, where he was 
graduated in 1888, entered the service of the archi¬ 
tectural firm of McKim, Mead & White. He re¬ 
mained here nine years, becom¬ 
ing superintendent of construc¬ 
tion, but in 1897 withdrew to 
represent Col. John Jacob Astor' 
in the construction of the Asto¬ 
ria hotel. Upon the completion 
of this building he organized the. 

Tide-Water Building Co., for 
the purpose of construct mg resi¬ 
dences, office buildings, facto¬ 
ries and large structures in vari¬ 
ous parts of the United States. 

Mr. Napier is president of this 
company, and its other officers 
are: 11. Stevenson, vice-presi¬ 
dent, ami Joseph F. Ranney, 
secretary and treasurer. Among 
the important buildings they 
have erected are the \ incent 
building, the Collier Publishing 
Co. building, the Republican Club and Harmonic 
Club buildings, of New York, the factories of the \Y il- 
mington (Del.) Malleable Iron Co., covering twelve 
acres; the factory of the Underwood Typewriter Co. 
at Hartford, Conn., the Buckingham building at 
Watcrbury, Conn., tlie High School building at Nau¬ 
gatuck, Conn., the Loan A Exchange Bank building 
at Columbia, S. C., the department store for Halle. 
Bros. Co., at Cleveland, O. Mr. Napier is a discrimi¬ 
nating patron of the fine arts, and is also interested 
in outdoor sports. He is a member of the Aldine 
Association, the Republican Club and the Crescent 
Athletic Club, all of New York. 
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MACY, Mary Sutton, physician, was born in New 
York city, Jan. 31, 1880, daughter of Charles A. 
and Clara Barrett (Sutton) Macy, and a descend- 
ant in the tenth geueration of Thomas Macy, the 
first of the family in America, who came from 
Chilmark, and settled first in Salisbury, Mass., and 
then on Nantucket island in 1659. From this 
original ancestor the line of Dr. Macy’s descent is 
traced through John, John, Jonathan, Jonathan, 
John, Josiah, and Charles A. Macy, Sr., Dr. Macy’s 
grandfather. Through both her paternal grand¬ 
mother, Sarah Ludlain Corlies, and her maternal 
grandmother, Rebecca Klngsland, she traces de¬ 
scent from Anna Browne Winthrop, sister of the 
first governor of Massachusetts, and through her 
father’s ancestry to two signers of the Mayflower 
compact, John Howland and John Tilley. Iler 
great-grandfather, Josiah Macy, was a famous sea 
captain at Nantucket, and is said to have carried 
to New York in his ship Prudence the first news 
of the declaration of war between the United States 
and Great Britain in 1812. Dr. Macy’s father, 
Charles A. Macy, Jr., was a banker of New York, 
and a member for many years of the New York 
Stock Exchange, who held many positions of trust. 
Her education was obtained in private institutions 
in New York city and Stamford, Conn., and at the 
teacher’s college of Columbia University, and New 
York University, New York city. She studied 
medicine at the New York Medical College and the 
hospital for women of the New York State Univer¬ 
sity and was graduated M.D. there in 1904, going 
immediately to Vienna, Paris, Zurich, and London 
for post-graduate study. Later she opened an 
office ui New' York for the practice of her profes¬ 
sion. Dr. Macy was a student at the Yale Univer¬ 
sity summer school in 1905 and a member of its 
medical faculty in 1906, and has been much inter¬ 
ested in the advancement of physical training in 
this country. She has made a special study of the 
education and hygienic treatment of mentally de¬ 
fective children. She has visited the various 
centers of Europe for the purpose of investigating 
the methods in vogue there and studied how these 
methods can be applied in the 
United States; and she was a 
member of the Second Inter¬ 
national Congress on School 
Hygiene in London in August, 
1907. She is the author of 
some articles on education of 
mental defectives, and their 
after care, as-well as on gen¬ 
eral hygienic topics. In addi¬ 
tion to her private practice 
Dr. Macy was lecturer on physi¬ 
ology and hygiene at the New 
York Medical College for 
Women, 1906-09, and was ap¬ 
pointed secretary of the college 
in 1907. She was also con¬ 
nected with the Manhattan 
trade school for girls in New 
York, where, as medical exam¬ 
iner, she had ample opportunit y 
to pursue some interesting hygi¬ 
enic and physiologic investiga¬ 
tions and to do unlimited good 
to the girls with whom she comes in contact. She 
is also medical consultant and one of the directors 
of the Sunshine mission, an institution in that sec¬ 
tion of New York known as “Hell’s Kitchen,” 
which is supported by the young people of the 
congregation of the Marble Collegiate (Dutch Re¬ 
formed) Church, of which Dr. Macy is a member. 
Dr. Macy is lecturer on the “psycho-physiologic 
nature of the child,” and “ the pathologic child, an 



educational problem,” in the school of pedagogy, 
New York University. She acts as medical ex¬ 
aminer for the Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., and is a member of the American Medical 
Association, the New York state and county medi¬ 
cal societies, the New York Academy of Sciences, 
a life member of the Museum of Natural History, 
a member of the American Association of School 
Hygiene, American Association for Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, American Physical Education 
Association and other national and local societies. 

SMITH, Warren Dean, manufacturer, was born 
at Union, Broome co., N. Y., Feb. 1, 1846, son of 
Samuel and Olive J. (Mersereau) 

Smith. His father a native of 
New York state, was a flour 
manufacturer at Union. The 
son’s early education w r as ob¬ 
tained in the public schools of 
his native place and the Little 
Falls and Utica academics. His 
parents removed to New Jersey 
in 1856 and he continued his 
studies at private schools there. 

In 1863, after graduating at a 
commercial college, he began 
his business experience in his 
father’s flour mill at Union and 
assumed active management of 
it, besides that of lumber and 
planing, plaster and w oolen mills 
there, as well as a grocery store in 
the town. A fire destroyed the 
mills in 1875 and in the spring of 
1876 he went to Philadelphia as correspondent for 
the “Union News,” and to look for a new line of 
business. While attending the Centennial exposi¬ 
tion he became interested in compressed yeast as 
used in the Vienna bakery at the exposition, and 
realizing the advantages over the old forms of 
yeast, connected himself with the Philadelphia 
branch of the manufacturers. After a successful 
three months’ trip spent in introducing the product 
and establishing agencies, he was placed in charge 
of the state of New Jersey. In 1877 he became 
identified with the Vienna Pressed Yeast Co., a 
company organized in 1876 to introduce a similiar 
yeast in cakes. Mr. Smith represented this com¬ 
pany for seven years in the New England states 
and its success and growth were largely due to his 
personal efforts. In 1886 the company w r as incor¬ 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000, and Mr. 
Smith was made secretary and treasurer as well as 
general manager, a position he still occupies. The 
company’s main office is located in New 7 York city, 
and several hundred people are employed in the 
manufacture of the pressed yeast cakes and their 
distribution. The product is supplied to hotels, 
bakers and grocers in all the larger cities and towns 
as well as to naval and other ocean-going vessels. 
Mr. Smith, besides being a successful business man, 
has also made important inventions in connection 
with his business, such as an yeast-cutting machine, 
which greatly simplifies the manufacturing process. 
He is also the inventor of a wagon gear and a feed¬ 
ing and regulating device for circular saw's, and he 
introduced an electric system for underground 
trolleys and elevated railroads, invented by an¬ 
other, but patented in the United States and sev¬ 
eral foreign countries by Mr. Smith. lie is a life 
member of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechan¬ 
ics Association of Boston, and a member of the 
Lincoln and Union League clubs of Brooklyn. In 
politics he is a Democrat, and while active in earlier 
years has never held office but once, preferring to 
be independent to vote for the best man regardless 
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of party lines. Mr. Smith was married June 17, 
186S, to Sara Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. D. A. 
Sheperd of Scranton, Pa. 

WILCOX, Elias Bunn, jurist, soldier and edu¬ 
cator, was born in Nash county, N. C., June 2S, 
1869, son of Edward W. and Mary R. (Bunn) 
Wilcox. His first American ancestor, John Will- 
cocks (Wilcox) was one of the founders of Hartford, 
Conn., his name appearing on a monument 
erected by that city in honor of its founders. He 
came to Connecticut about 1635 from Lancashire, 
England. The English “Blue Book” states 
that John Wilcocks, who was born in England and 
came to Connecticut about 1635, was a descendant 
of Capt. Wilcox, who commanded 1000 lancers 
against William the Conqueror. 
“The Connecticut Men in the 
Revolution ” states that Asa 
Wilcox, the great-grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch, 
served in the revolutionary war 
with the “Lexington alarm,” 
1775, took part in the battle of 
Bunker Hill, in Arnold's ex¬ 
pedition to Quebec, and was 
captured in the fall of Fort 
Washington. The father of 
Judge Wilcox was for many 
years prominently engaged in 
educational work in North 
Carolina, and his mother be¬ 
longs to one of the prominent 
families of that state and of 
the south. His education was 
received in the public schools 
and from private instruction by his father. He 
studied law at the L T niversity of North Carolina, 
was graduated, and admitted to the bar of the 
supreme court of the state in 1S95. A few days 
after his admission he accepted the nomination for 
mayor at Grifton, on a reform ticket, and was 
elected after a spirited fight. Overwork in the 
campaign and at the university forced him to re¬ 
move to the western and mountainous part of 
the state for his health, where he was appointed 
superintendent of public instruction, remaining 
there until 1897, when he resigned to accept the 
presidency of East Texas College, Texas. This he 
resigned the following spring to enter the practice 
of law. When, shortly afterward, war was declared 
against Spain he raised a company of Texans and 
was commissioned captain by Pres. McKinley, 
his company joining the 2nd L T . S. volunteers, and 
became Co. H, the color company of the regiment. 
Capt. Wilcox was prominent in the work of stamp¬ 
ing out a severe epidemic of smallpox on the north 
Cuban coast, and was for a considerable time in 
command of one half of the regiment. Later his 
company was chosen with two others for their 
bravery and fitness for the work, to be mounted 
to fight bandits, who had become numerous, and 
was for some time engaged in this dangerous type 
of warfare. This regiment was not mustered out 
until June, 1S99, and holds the record for the long¬ 
est volunteer service in Cuba. The “Army and 
Navy Journal” has given Capt. Wilcox honorable 
mention for his service in the Spanish-Ameriean war. 
Later he returned to Cuba in the employ of the 
American military government as special inspector 
of the department of education (1900-02), and 
formulated the plan by which the public schools of 
Cuba were graded. He was present and took part 
in the services on May 20, 1902, when the Cuban 
republic was established and saw the American 
flag come down and the Cuban flag go up over 
Morro Castle. He was the only American of the 


party that met President-elect Palma at Santiago 
and accompanied him on the steamer Julia to 
Havana to be inaugurated. He then came to 
Porto Rico as superintendent of public instruc¬ 
tion of the district of Guayama. While thus 
engaged he was commissioned by the governor 
as his special representative to conduct the elec¬ 
tions of that part of the island. Prior elections 
had been accompanied by serious disorders, riots, 
and murders, and this district was considered a 
point of special danger. Due to his tact and 
firmness the election period of six w r eeks passed 
without disturbances of any kind. At the close 
of this work the governor sent him the follow¬ 
ing telegram: “The government is under great 
obligation to you for your splendid services in con¬ 
nection w T ith the registration w r ork, and every act 
of yours of which I have been advised meets with 
my entire approval.” A little later he w 7 as ap¬ 
pointed special assistant attorney-general to inves¬ 
tigate riots that had occurred in other districts and 
to secure evidence for the prosecution of those 
responsible for them. At this time, Nov. 13, 1902, 
at the request of Gov. Hunt, he resigned his posi¬ 
tion wdth the department of education to take 
command, temporarily, of the insular constabulary, 
a force of eight hundred officers and men, and at 
the same time he was appointed lieutenant-colonel 
on Gov. Hunt’s staff. During the three months 
that he was in command of the constabulary he 
greatly improved that organization and through it 
the conditions in Porto Rico. The San Juan 
“New r s,” the leading daily, commenting on his re¬ 
tirement in an editorial, said: “Capt. Wilcox’s 
short career as chief of the insular police has been 
a brilliant one and in the time the force has been 
under his supervision many valuable changes and 
improvements have been made. He has estab¬ 
lished discipline among members of the force and 
taught them that they must enforce the law as it 
is written. This has been a valuable lesson to 
many of the officers and the continuance of his 
service in this capacity is very much to be desired 
by all those who are in favor of an impartial enforce¬ 
ment of the law.” On March IS, 1903, he was 
appointed judge of the district court at Ponce, 
P. R., one of the most important courts in the 
island. On July 1, 1904, he was appointed assistant 
secretary of state. At the request of the adminis¬ 
tration he resigned, temporarily, to accept the 
position of general superintendent of elections for 
the corning campaign. Prior elections, and espe¬ 
cially those under the Spanish regime, conducted 
ahvays by the government, and in a w 7 ay to favor 
thegovernment party, were so fraudulent and accom¬ 
panied by such disorders that the result did not 
express the public will. Mr. Wilcox determined 
that these elections should be a free expression 
of the wall of the majority. The election law 
gave him ample authority and he brought to the 
difficult task a long experience in Lat in-American 
countries, energy, and persistence to an unusual 
degree and an innate love of justice. On beginning 
the work he announced in a series of newspaper 
interviews that every energy of his department 
would be exhausted to secure an honest election 
and that violators of the law would be punished 
without fear or favor. Although public announce¬ 
ments of this kind w T ere common and were never 
fulfilled, his previous record in Porto Rico had 
been such as to cause the public generally to believe 
that his promise would be carried into effect. 
When the elections were over they w T ere conceded 
to have been, for the first time, a true expression 
of the popular will and the fairest ever held in the 
history of the country, their fairness being admitted 
by leaders of the defeated party. But violations of 
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the law had occurred and he immediately requested 
the governor to appoint him as speeial prosecuting 
attorney to prosecute election offenders, which 
appointment was made, and the prosecutions began 
immediately and lasted through a period of eleven 
months. These prosecutions attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the entire country, for the extreme bitter¬ 
ness and stubborn ess with which they were opposed 
by the best legal talent of the country, which the 
accused persons had employed. When the work 
closed it was found that, prosecuting in a foreign 
language, and before native juries in the one hundred 
trials held, he had secured fifty-seven convictions, 
a much larger percentage than is usually secured 
in election cases in the United States. Ilis work 
in these prosecutions was made the subject of 
special mention by the governor in his following 
annual report to the president of the United States. 
The energetie measures taken by him to secure 
a fair election and the brilliant success of the 
prosecutions conducted by him has marked a new 
era in the conduct of elections in Porto Rico and 
has been one of the principal factors in producing 
in the mind of the Porto Rican a profound re¬ 
spect for American honesty. Judge Wile ox has 
been a strong, fearless fighter for honesty in gov¬ 
ernment and in the several positions that he has 
held in Porto Rieo his influence and effort has 
always been positive and active against wrong and 
in support of justice. The Porto Ricans appreciate 
his efforts for a cleaner and better administration of 
public affairs. In speaking of his work a leading 
daily said: “To Mr. Wilcox belonged the difficult 
task of moralizing the situation which has been 
accomplished by him through his work and he has 
restored peace and tranquillity to the island. His 
name will remain imperishable in the political 
history of the island.” Instead of returning to 
the position of assistant secretary of state, he was 
appointed, at his request, district-attorney of the 
judicial district of Guayama. In commenting on 
his appointment the “Correspondence,” a leading 
daily said: “He is a man who has kept his word 
with the people and his name ean never be for¬ 
gotten in Porto Rieo.” On Jan. IS, 1U07, he was 
admitted to the bar of the supreme court of the 
United States. He is a Mason, an Elk, a member 
of the Patriotic League, the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, and a member of 
the Union and Country elubs at San Juan, Porto 
Rieo. 

STEINDLER, Edward, capitalist and finan¬ 
cier, was born at Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 29, 1SG3, 
son of Morris and Rosa (Kind) Steimller. The 
early death of his parents east him on his own re¬ 
sources at the tender age of six years, and he was 
placed in the Jewish Orphan Asylum at Cleveland, 
O. When thirteen years of age he went to New 
York, and in a humble way began his business 
career, working hard for the necessities of life during 
the day, and attending night school to satisfy his 
insatiate thirst for knowledge. In 1SS7, after 
eleven years at work in a general capacity, he 
entered the store of his brother a prosperous manu¬ 
facturer of neckwear, who was doing business under 
the firm name of .Albright & Steindler. Here 
an idea that dealt with advertising which had ger¬ 
minated in his mind took definite form, and in 
1890 he launched the “New York Curtain Co.” 
This idea, which has since developed to mammoth 
proportions, was nothing more than the utilization 
of the landscapes painted on the front drop of 
theatre curtains for the purpose of carrying com¬ 
mercial messages to the audiences. The first ad¬ 
vertising curtain was installed at the old Academy 
of Music in New York, and the landscape of “ Shen¬ 
andoah” was the subject. The idea was simple, 


new and novel, and almost at once became the 
vogue. With this small beginning it was only a 
matter of months until there were thirty-six such 
curtains in New York city, and more than thirty-two 
hundred throughout the United States. The pres¬ 
ent officers of the company are Mr. Steindler, presi¬ 
dent; W. B. White, Henry Rowley and M. Reese, 
directors. The capital was increased until it aggre¬ 
gated $1,000,000 returning 1G per cent on the in¬ 
vestment annually. In addition to this company, 
Mr. Steindler is president of the Commercial Realty 
Company of New Jersey and the Block Light Co. 
of Ohio. The former has erected over one hundred 
two-family houses with six rooms for each family 
at Jersey City. The latter, with a capital of $2,000,- 
000, has revolutionized the gas mantle business. 
One plant is already in operation and a second and 
larger one is in process of construction at Youngs¬ 
town, O., with a capacity for manufacturing mantles 
at the rate of 2,000,000 a month, not only of better 
quality than the product now on the market, but 
at a far less cost. A $3,000,000 corporation, the 
“Kerr Lake Mining Co.” was organized by him 
in 1890, and is the largest interets that has come 
into being through his energy and financial ability. 
This property is at Cobalt and is recognized 
as one of the best silver propositions in America. 
Over six million dollars’ worth of silver ore is in 
sight and the property is paying 30 per cent on its 
stock. It paid since its organization to date (1909) 
dividends to the amount of $1,400,000. As a 
result of his connection with mining, Mr. Steiudler, 
ever striving to be of some service to others, has 
led a movement among the Cobalt mine operators 
of proven stability to suppress the numerous “wild¬ 
cat” propositions which have been floated on the 
strength of the reputation of the Cobalt district. 
An association has been formed for the purpose 
of giving expert and accurate information to the 
public as to the value and possibilities of such 
properties as may seek exploitation on the gen¬ 
eral market. A movement such as this cannot 
but be fraught with great good to the people at 
large, and revert unbounded credit to the public- 
spirited man who is responsi¬ 
ble for it. Mr. Steindler may 
also be said to be the pioneer 
of the Montreal river district, 
and his North American Sil¬ 
ver Mining Co. bids fair to 
duplicate the success of the 
Cobalt experience. These are 
the principal activities in 
which he is engaged, although 
his energy has sought outlet 
in a remarkably diversified 
manner, and many lesser cor¬ 
porations are reaping the 
benefit of his remarkable 
judgment and extensive ex¬ 
perience. Personally, Mr. 

Steindler is a man of many 
parts, and one naturally hesi¬ 
tates to select the particular 
phase of his character to laud to the exclusion 
of others equally pleasing. Affable, cultured, 
and democratic, one feels the power of his 
personality, and intuitively realizes depths of 
intelligence, knowledge of human nature, and 
strength of will that lie beneath an external sim¬ 
plicity of manner. He is a devoted patron of the 
fine arts. His knowledge of the intricacies of tech¬ 
nique of painting is extensive, and his judgment 
on values profound, with the result that his 
collection of canvases contains some of the best 
examples of the early Italian and German schools in 
this country. 
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NEVIN, Ethelbert, composer, was born at 
Edgeworth, near Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 25, 1802. 
son of Robert P. and Elizabeth (Oliphant) Nevin. 
His father was one of the representative men and 
sturdy up-builders of that section, owner and editor 
of the Pittsburg “ Leader”; an active man in political 
life; a contributor to the magazines, and, moreover, 
enough of a musician to put to music his own words 
for several campaign songs, notably “Our Nominee,” 
which accompanied James K. Polk to the White 
House. The son spent the fifteen years of his boyhood 
quietly at home, obtaining his first education mainly 
from his father. But almost 
from the start music began to 
absorb his attention, lie went 
to the piano about as soon as 
he could sit alone, not to 
“drum,” but apparently with 
a definite idea, and before he 
was thirteen had composed a 
number of pieces, among them 
the well-known serenade: 
“Good-night, good-night, Be¬ 
loved.” His father was op¬ 
posed to the idea of his son 
following a musical career and 
sent him to Europe for a year 
of travel where, however, Mr. 
Nevin heard much of the best 
music—and then had him spend 
three years at the University of 
Western Pennsylvania. But the 
music in him would not be 
stifled. During this period he 
wrote "One Spring Morning,” 
the dainty pastorale “Doris,” the “Love Song,” and 
“ Oh! that We Two were Maying,” which are a part ot 
his “ Sketch-Book.” He also played at a number of 
private concerts; and in the last year—then seven¬ 
teen years of age—he played Chopin’s “Polonaise” 
in E flat major, with full orchestra, at a public 
performance in Pittsburg. He so proved his genius 
and calling that his father could oppose him no 
longer, and the delighted boy was allowed to go to 
Boston to begin serious study—if it could be called 
a beginning after having produced so much. For 
two years lie worked at the piano under Prof. J. 
Lang, and three quarters in harmony under Stephen 
A. Emery. In 1882 family reverses led him to 
assert his inanfulness in refusing further aid from 
his father; he returned to Pittsburg, established 
himself as teacher of the piano, played the Trinity 
Church organ, and gave occasional concerts. In 
two years he had made and saved enough to take 
him to Berlin for further study, and here began the 
dual developments of his musical and mental scope, 
in the rare, combined friendship and tutelage of 
Karl Klinuwortli, and also under von Billow. At 
this time, in 1886, he may be said to have begun 
producing, for with all that he had previously 
written, he had not as yet published anything. He 
challenged the world, an unheard singer, with a full- 
fledged volume of songs and piano pieces—the 
“ Sketch Book ’ ’—in which he put the three composi¬ 
tions of childhood, already mentioned. Returning 
home in 1887, he made a successful concert tour and 
then settled in Boston, teaching, giving concerts, 
playing the organ of Christ Church in old Quincy, 
composing much of the organ music he used and 
writing what afterwards became his thirteenth opus, 
“Water Scenes,” containing the “Narcissus,” which 
is perhaps his most popular composition. He made 
Boston his home until 1894, and during this period, 
spent one season in Paris, where he produced his 
seventeenth opus; the three songs, “Ilab’ ein 
Roslein,” “ Le Vase bris6,” and “Rappelle-toi,” and 
revisited Berlin, where he composed his delightful 



book of pastoral scenes, “In A ready.” In 1S94 he 
made another concert tour throughout the United 
States and then spent two years in quiet work and 
study in Italy, producing the delightful book of 
rustic scenes and sketches, called “Maggio in 
Toscana,” the outcome of a summer’s work at 
Montepiano. Besides those already mentioned Mr. 
Nevin composed some fifty songs, "several cantatas, 
and fully half a hundred instrumental compositions 
for piano, and soli for violin, in connection with 
orchestral work and church music. The character 
of his inusie is thus described: “His songs, written 
with a high poetical feeling, inspired by the verses 
they sing, are melodies enough to justify them as 
lyrics, yet are near enough to impassioned recitative 
to do justice to the words on which they are built; 
and that his method of accompaniment is not the 
slavish thumping of a few chords, to keep the voice 
on the key, with outbursts ot real expression only at 
the interludes, but a free instrumental composition, 
with a meaning and integral value of its own; not 
merely serving the voice, but truly accompanying it. 
His ‘Lehn dcine Wang an meine Wang’ is actually 
little more than a vocal accompaniment to a piano 
solo; and ‘Oh, that We Two were Maying’ is in 
reality a duet, the second voice being in the accom¬ 
paniment.” Mr. Nevin was married in Pittsburg, 
Pa., Jan. 5, 1888, to Anne, daughter of Jacob W. 
Paul of Pittsburg, who survived him with two 
children : Ethelbert Paul and Doris Nevin. He died 
in New Haven, Conn., Feb. 17, 1901. 

BERGEN, Francis Henry, financier, was bom 
in Brooklyn, N. V., May 14, 1SG3, son of Garret G. 
and Sarah Watson (Conover) Bergen. Ilis first 
American ancestor was Ilans Hausen van Bergen, 
who came to this country from the Netherlands in 
1633, in company with Wouter t an Twiller, the 
second director-general, in a Dutch West India 
Company ship. He settled at New Amsterdam, 
and was said to be the first resident shipbuilder on 
the island. LI is wife was Sarah de Rapalje, the 
first white girl born within the limits of New 
Netherland (1625), which then consisted of all of 
the present states of New York, New Jersey, Dela¬ 
ware and about two-thirds of Connecticut. She 
was the daughter of Joris Jansen de Rapalje, a 
prominent colonist, who came to America in 1623, 
and whose name is closely associated with the 
earliest white settlement of what is now Brooklyn 
borough, New York city. Arriving in New Amster¬ 
dam in 1623, he first went up the Hudson river and 
resided at Fort Orange (now Albany) for a space of 
three years, after which he bought a tract of about 
335 acres near the present Wallabout (Brooklyn 
navy yard) in June, 1637. Rapalje continued to 
live in New Amsterdam until some time before 
1G55; in the latter year he began serving as a 
magistrate in “ Breuckelen,” as the new settlement 
was then called. From these Dutch ancestors Mr. 
Bergen’s descent is traced through tlieir son Michael 
Hansen, who married Femmetje Theunis Denyse; 
their son Hans Machielse, who married Rachel 
Benson; their son Tunis, who married Annetie 
StoothofT; and their son Garret, who married Jane 
Wyckoff, and who was the grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch. Mr. Bergen was educated 
in the public schools of Brooklyn and at the Bryant 
& Stratton Business College of that city. In 1S86 he 
was elected secretary of the South Brooklyn Ferry 
and in 1900 treasurer and director in addition, which 
positions he continued to hold until the sale of this 
company to the city of New York in 1907, for the 
purpose of making it a municipal ferry. He also 
was secretary, treasurer and director of the South 
Brooklyn Railroad and Terminal Co. From its 
inception in 1S87 until its consolidation with the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit system in 1902. At present 
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he is associated with Messrs. W. Bayard and R. 
Fulton Cutting, private bankers in New York, Mr. 
Bergen is interested in yachting, hunting, fishing 
and automobiling. He is a veteran of the Twenty- 
third regiment, N. G. N. Y., and is a member of the 
Canoe Brook, Balsam Lake and Highland elubs, the 
Holland Society, the St. Nicholas Society of Long 
Island, the Long Island Historical Society, and the 
Sons of the Revolution. lie was married at Salem, 
Mass., Apr. 23, 1890, to Meta B., daughter of Dr. 
Amos II. Johnson, and has one daughter, Ruth Sey¬ 
mour Bergen. 

VANDYCK, James Rutherford, merchant and 
manufacturer, was bom at Kingston, N. J., 
Nov. 19, 1S72, son of Henry Lefler Rice and Julia 
A. (Willetts) Yandyck, of Dutch descent. His 
first American ancestor was Jan Thoinassc Vandyek, 
a native of Amsterdam, Holland, who emigrated to 
America in 1652, settling at New Utrecht, L. I.; 
his wife was Teuntje Hagen, and the line of descent 
traced through their son Jan Jans, also a native of 
Amsterdam, who married Tueutje T. Van Pelt; 
their son Jan, who married Anna Van Kirk (or Van 
Klecck); their son Mathys (or Mathias), who 
married Noltys Laen; their son Matthew, who 
married Lydia Longstreet; their son William J., 
who married Margaret Nevius, and who was the 
randfather of the subject of this sketch. Mr. 
^andyek’s father, Henry L. R. Vandyek, was a 
graduate of Princeton University and a practicing 
lawyer of New Jersey, and his mother was a 
daughter of James Willetts of Westchester county. 
The son received his education in public schools at 
Metuchen, N. J. He began his business career as a 
salesman in the employ of the Perth Amboy Terra 
Cotta Co., but after remaining with that concern one 
year, he went into business for himself in 1899 as 
a manufacturer of metal anti woodworking machin¬ 
ery. It was incorporated as* The J. R. Vandyek 
Co., and had control in scertain territory of the 
products of various manufacturing establishments. 
The company handles all kinds of metal and wood¬ 
working machinery for machine shops, as well as 
traveling cranes and steam power plant equipment. 
In 1903 Lester B. Churchill came into the concern, 
and the name was changed to its present title, 
Vandyck-Churchill Co., Mr. Vandyek being presi¬ 
dent, the vice-president and general manager being 
R. L. Windholz, and Mr. Churchill its secretary and 
treasurer. The capital stock is $50,000. The company 
has branch offices at Philadelphia, Pa., New Haven, 
Conn., and Pittsburg, Pa. Mr. Vandyke is a member 
of the Machinery, Engineers’ and City clubs of New 
York city, the Hackensack Golf Club, and the Ori- 
tani Field Club. He was married April 3, 1902, to 
Isabella M., daughter of Thomas W Wightman, of 
New Jersey. 

CRANDALL, Derby, banker and broker, was 
born at Franklin, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1S01, son of Wil¬ 
liam and Elsie (Derby) Crandall, and a descendant 
of John Crandall, the first of the family in America, 
who came from Wales and settled in Boston in 1635. 
His father was a merchant of New York, and his 
mother was a daughter of James Schenevus Derby of 
New York, a descendant of Ilasket Derby of Salem, 
Mass. Derby Crandall received his education in the 
Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, N. J., where he 
was graduated in 1S79. He began his business 
career as a clerk in the employ of Robert Seaman 
& Co., wholesale grocers of New York eity, where he 
remained until 1881. In that year he became con¬ 
nected with the firm of John Olendorf & Co., im¬ 
porters of teas in New York. In 1884 he engaged in 
the grain business with the firm of Messrs. Palmenter 
& Rutter of New York eity, and in 1899 was made 
manager of the banking house of Van Schaiek & Co., 
becoming a partner in 1907. Mr. Crandall is deeply 


interested in historical matters, especially American 
history, and is well acquainted with ths bibliography 
of the subject. He is fond of all outdoor sports, and 
has won many medals for rowing. He is a member 
of the Manhattan, Calumet and Hudson Boat Club, 
Hudson and Fulton Yacht Club and Wayandanch 
Gun Club, L. I. Mr. Crandall was married in July, 
1SSS, to Marie A., daughter of Thomas Gannon of 
Jersey City, N. J., and they have one son, Derby 
Crandall, Jr. 

CASE, Charles Hosmer, insurance underwriter, 
was born at Coventry, Vt., Sept. S, 1829, son of 
Rev. Lyman and Phebe (Hol¬ 
lister) Case. His father was a 
prominent 'Congregational di¬ 
vine and a direct descendant 
of John Case, Sr., who emi¬ 
grated from York, England, in 
1635, and settling at East 
Windsor, Conn., afterward 
founded the town of Simsbury, 

Conn He was educated in 
the public schools of Vermont, 
and was graduated at the 
Bakersfield (Vt.) academy in 
1851. In the following year he 
removed to Warsaw, Ill., to 
teach school, and so .successful 
was he in his work that in a 
short time he was promoted to 
be superintendent of schools. 

For two years he was a partner 
in the hardware firm of Spencer & Co. In 1862 he 
began his insurance career as a special agent and 
adjuster for the Home Insurance Co. and the Insur¬ 
ance Co. of North America. In 1867 he entered the 
Chicago field, where he became manager of a local fire 
insurance agency and northwestern manager of the 
Royal Insurance Co. of England. After the great 
Chicago fire his five companies paid every claim 
against them. Many men who had lost their all in 
that fire remember Mr. Case’s assurance that he 
would pay every dollar of insurance, which he did. 
His check of $10,000 was the first one to go through 
the Chicago clearing house after the fire. For 
twenty-six years Mr. Case was one of the bulwarks 
of the insurance field, and when he retired in 1S97 
he did so with the fullest appreciation of his work 
that his company could give him. He built the 
Royal Insurance building at a cost of over $1,000,- 
000, and it was the first building in Chicago that 
was weighed before ereetiou. Not alone has Mr. 
Case’s life been devoted to the field of insurance, 
but he has been deeply interested in such studies 
as electricity, bacteriology, psychology, archeology, 
and endymology, and he is one of the leading Con- 
gregationalists in the West. For thirteen years he 
was superintendent of the First Congregational 
Church sunday-school, and since 1S90 has been one 
of the trustees of Wheaton College, one of the best- 
known denominational institutions in the country, 
which in 1898 conferred on him the degree of LL.D. 
He is also one of the corporate members of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions, which position he has held since 1875. For 
twenty-five years Mr. Case was president of the 
Washington Home Association, and the good work 
he accomplished in this institution has resulted in 
the saving of many prominent lives in Chicago. 
For a number of years he was president of the 
Newsboys’ Home and director of the Chicago 
Relief and Aid Society. He is a charter member 
of the Irving Literary and Gnosis Literary societies 
being connected with the former for thirty years 
and the latter for ten. He was one of the founders 
of the Union League of Chicago, of which he is still 
a member, and he is also a member of the New 
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England and Vermont societies. lie was one 
of Chicago's aldermen during 1873-74. He is an 
ardent Republican, and while in the service of the 
city he succeeded in bringing about a more adequate 
fire protection. Mr. Case was married, March 25, 
1852, to Laura P., daughter of Andrew Farnsworth, 
of Bakersfield, Vt. Mrs. Case was identified with 
many charitable enterprises. It was through her 
efforts that Miss Frances E. Mallard was started 
upon her great work of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. 

PIRANI, Eugenio di, musician, was born at Fer¬ 
rara, Italy, Sept. S, 1852, son of Angelo and Giulia 
(del Vecchio) Pirani, his 
father being for some 
time professor of lan¬ 
guages in a Berlin (Ger¬ 
many) high school. lie 
was educated at the 
Ginnasio di S. Caterina 
at Venice, and pursued 
his literary studies at 
the Lyceum Galvani at 
Bologna, where he was 
graduated in 1S70. Ilis 
musical education was 
acquired at the Rossini 
conservatory at Bologna. 
He held a professorship 
in the academy of music 
at Berlin for ten years 
(1873-83), during which 
he also made a number of 
tours as a concert pianist 
in Italy, Russia, France 
and England. In 1876he 
was invited by the Florence Academy to cooperate 
at the historic commemorative concerts in honor of 
Cristofori, the inventor of the modern pianoforte, 
upon which occasion he received a gold medal and 
an honorary diploma of the academy. He was also 
elected a member of the Royal academies of Flor¬ 
ence, Bologna and Rome. Upon his return to Ber¬ 
lin he assisted at the concerts given in the imperial 
palace, and was variously honored by the Emperors 
Frederick and William II., the latter creating him 
an officer of the order of the Prussian Grown, “in 
recognition of the success with which he had ad¬ 
vanced the interests of German art in Italy.” 
While gaining fame as a virtuoso, Mr. Pirani con¬ 
tinually advanced himself in the art of counter¬ 
point and composition, in which his intimate friend¬ 
ship with the noted composer, Friedrich Kiel, was 
of much service. In 1888 he was elected president 
of the German committee for the International 
Music Exhibition at Bologna, and in the same year 
he directed his own Inaugural Hymnal for the 
eighth centenary of the University of Bologna, upon 
which occasion he became a commander of the 
order of the Italian Crown and the king confirmed 
the hereditary nobility of the family. In 1901 
Mme. Alma Webster Powell, the American singer, 
became his pupil, and with her he undertook an 
extensive tour through Germany, Russia, France 
and the United States, which lasted five years. He 
then took up his residence in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where in conjunction with Mme. Powell he founded 
the Powell and Pirani Musical Institute, which de¬ 
veloped into a successful school where all branches 
of music are taught. He also continued to devote 
considerable time to composition and published a 
number of works, the best known among which are 
two operas, “Das Hexenlied” (1901) and “Black 
Blood” (1904); “Fete au Chateau,” an orchestral 
suite in four parts; “Artist's Dream,” a ballet; 
“Woodland” and “Belshazzar,” symphonic poems, 
besides two trios for piano, violin and violoncello, 


many smaller pieces for piano and a great number 
of songs. Ilis opera, “Das Ilcxenlied,” had its 
first production at the Royal Opera in Prague, Mme. 
Powell being the creator of the chief role, and won 
an instantaneous and thorough success. It is full 
of witchery and pathetic charm, and its musical con¬ 
tent is full of depth, genuine melodic beauty, tha 
contrapuntal passages evincing a musicianship of 
the highest order. His compositions in general dis¬ 
play exquisite taste and erudite workmanship, and 
are extremely melodious. He is the author of 
“High School of Piano Playing,” and is the musical 
editor of “ Der Barde,” a German magazine pub¬ 
lished in New York. Mr. Pirani is a member of the 
German Press Club (Berlin), the German Authors 
Club and the Playgoers Club of New York, and the 
Grand Lodge of Freemasons of Germany. He was 
married in Berlin, Germany, July 5, 1880, to Clara 
Dorothea, daughter of Gustav Schonlank of Berlin, 
and has two children, Marcello and Ada Eleanora. 

FREDERICK, Cadman Henry, merchant, was 
born at St. Vincent, West Indies, May 22, 1880, 
son of William Henry and Edith A. (Cadman) 
Frederick, of English deseent. His father was a 
prominent English planter of St. Vincent and his 
mother was a daughter of Prof. Betts Cadman of 
Edinburgh University. Young Frederick obtained 
a thorough education in private schools at St. 
Vincent, and in 1894 began his business career in 
the employ of a general store at St. Vincent. A 
year later he received an offer from the firm of 
Lane & Co., fruit dealers in New York, and accepted 
it. He early displayed unusual executive and 
business ability, and was soon conversant with 
all the details of the business. Almost imme¬ 
diately he became interested in real estate opera¬ 
tions. lie conducted a hotel at Liberty, N. Y., 
for two years, and in 1S9S became connected with 
the real estate business of the William H. Moffat 
Realty Co. From office boy he rose to the rank 
of manager in three years. During his association 
here he was instrumental in 
negotiating a number of large 
real estate transactions. In 
1902 he transferred his inter¬ 
ests to the Long Island Realty 
Co., which had been organized 
to develop real estate in the 
towns of Freeport and Mer¬ 
rick on Long Island, and was 
made a partner in the com¬ 
pany in the following year. 

He bought the holdings of 
two of his partners in 1904, 
and became the sole owner 
in 1905. The Long Island 
Realty Co., since 1902 has 
made great developments in 
Freeport and Merrick. It se¬ 
cured and subdivided over 
thirty-five large tracts of 
ground comp rising some 20,- 
000 building lots, w T hich have 
been sold largely on the 
installment basis to over 10,000 people in Brooklyn 
and New' York; and w'hat formerly w r ere tw'o staid, 
old-fashioned country villages, over two centuries 
old, have been transformed into tw r o modern cen¬ 
ters of beautiful homes, with every up-to-date 
convenience in the way of rapid transit, telephones, 
electric lights, free mail delivery, parks, good roads, 
library, public schools, and churches. The com¬ 
pany’s success is due to the fact that it takes no 
advantage of its customers, and when unable to 
pay through non-employment or sickness, it ex¬ 
tends time, and in that way has gained the eon- 
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fidence of its customers and friends. The year 1906 
was the best in the company's history, having sold 
over $1,500,000 worth of lots from the various 
subdivisions, and the year 1909 bids fair to exceed 
all previous years. Mr. Frederick is fond of all 
outdoor sports, and is a member of the South 
Shore Yacht Club, Midland Golf Club, and Pros¬ 
pect Gun Club, as well as a number of political 
and social organizations. He was married Aug. 6, 
1903, to Frances M., daughter of Mrs. Jane Carroll 
of Brooklyn, N. Y 

MEARS, Clem Bird, financier, was born in Ber¬ 
wick, Pa. April 13, 1859, son of Jeremiah Hewcs and 
Catherine Jane (Hull) Mears. 
His father was an architect 
and his mother was a direct 
descendent of Alvin Hull of 
revolutionary fame, a de¬ 
scendant of John Hull,the 
first of the line in this coun¬ 
try, who emigrated from 
Devonshire,England, in 1671. 
Mr. Mears received a public 
school education, and after 
passing through the high 
school of Shenandoah, Pa. ob¬ 
tained a clerical position with 
one Phillips, the proprietor 
of a local book store. The 
store was aFo one of the 
offices of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., and very 
quickly young Mears added 
telegraphy to his store of knowledge. So proficient 
did he become that he was made manager of the 
telegraph office, and was said to be the youngest 
operator in the employ of the Western Union in 
the country. In 1878 he removed to New York 
and was made one of the Western Union operators 
on the stock exchange. In this capacity he met 
H. L. Horton, the broker, by whom he was engaged 
to take charge of the direct wire service in the bank¬ 
ing rooms of II. L. Horton & Co., at that time a 
new department. Mr. Mears served the firm in 
its many departments, acquiring a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the banking and brokering business, and 
in 1901 he was admitted as a partner in the firm. 
Mr. Mears has confined his business activities 
strictly to his own company and has avoided as far 
as possible all requests for his services on director¬ 
ates of outside interests. Outside of his business 
Mr. Mears is an enthusiastic sportsman and has 
become an expert in motoring, golf, fishing and 
photography. Mr. Mears is a 32nd degree Mason 
and has devoted much time and work to the advan¬ 
tage of the order. For four years he served on the 
staff of the grand master of New Jersey; is past 
master of Jersey City Lodge No. 74, and a mem¬ 
ber of the Scottish Rite and the Mystic Shrine. He 
is a member of the Pennsylvania Society of New 
York, the New York Athletic, Columbia Yacht, 
and the Union League clubs of New York, the 
Carteret and Jersey City clubs of Jersey City, the 
Hudson County Automobile Club, and the Society 
of Pilgrims of New York. Mr. Mears is a man of 
many parts, with a manner that is affable, demo¬ 
cratic and sincere, and a mind active to a high 
degree. Tolerant of the ideas of others, his own 
ideas are strongly fixed and adhered to in the face 
of difficulties. Having won success in life by his 
own efforts he has a feeling of interest and charity 
for those who are situated as he was, and many a 
young man has profited by his advice and help. 
He was married March 3, 1S86, to Eleanor, daugh¬ 
ter of Adolph Onslow of Jersey City, and has one 
child, Hazel Mears. 


HYDE, Clarence Melville, lawyer and merchant, 
was born in New York city, Jan. 11, 1846, son of 
Edwin and Elizabeth Alvina (Mead) Hyde, and a 
descendant of William Hyde, who was one of the 
thirty-five original proprietors of Norwich, Conn. 
His great-grandfather, Capt. James Hyde, served 
with distinction in the 4th Connecticut regiment 
in the war of the revolution, and was promoted 
for bravery. Clarence M. Hyde was educated in 
the public schools of New York, and attended 
School No. 35, which is particularly celebrated 
for having among its pupils men who afterwards 
rose to distinction both in the civil and commercial 
world. He was graduated at Columbia University 
in 1867. When the civil war broke out he 
joined the 22nd regiment, N. G. N. Y. His com¬ 
pany was not called to the front, but he was en¬ 
gaged in the defense of the city during the draft 
riots in 1863. Having determined to follow the 
law he took a course at the Columbia Law School 
and received his degree there in 1869. He was 
associated in practice with his older brother, 
Edwin Francis Hyde, making a specialty of corpora¬ 
tion law, stock cases, wills and estates. Mr. Hyde 
married Lillia, daughter of Benjamin T. Babbitt, 
the soap manufacturer, and upon the latter's death 
he reorganized the Babbitt company, and was 
largely responsible for putting the business on a 
substantial and permanent foundation. He con¬ 
tinued in the active management of its affairs 
until his death. In 1882 Mr. Hyde was appointed 
by Pres. Arthur deputy consul-general of the 
United States at Vienna, Austria, in which capacity 
he served with distinction for three years. He was 
actively interested in many worthy charities, and 
also devoted a large portion of his time to religious 
work. He was for many years a vestryman of 
St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church of New York, and 
inade N substantial clforts in the promotion of the 
plan for the erection of a proposed new edifice. 
Mr. Hyde's brother, E. Francis Hyde, was president 
of the Philharmonic Society of New York. Mr. 
Hyde died at his home in New York city, Nov. 23, 
1908 

OAKES, Chandler Alban, lawyer, was born at 
Chester, Delaware co., Pa., June 10, 1865, son of 
Francis L. and Rebecca 
A. (Way) Oakes, grand¬ 
son of Flower and Jnlia 
(Decker) Oakes, and 
great-grandson of Flow¬ 
er and Klara (Kroh) 

Ochs. Flower Ochs was 
the founder of the fam¬ 
ily in this country. This 
original American an¬ 
cestor, who spelled the 
name Ochs, settled in 
Philadelphia about the 
year 1760. Chandler A. 

Oakes received a thor¬ 
ough education in the 
public schools of Penn¬ 
sylvania,’attended Buck- 
nell University, and 
later w T ent to Lafayette 
College, where he was 
graduated in 1891. He 
took a course at the 
Union Theological Semi¬ 
nary, New York city, end wffiile a student here 
he built the Presbyterian church at East Strouds¬ 
burg, Pa., and also organized and built the 
state normal school there. Mr. Oakes w r as the 
assistant pastor of Dr. T. De Witt Talmage in the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle during 1891 93^ In the latter 
year he became pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church 
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at Kingston, N. Y. While here he began to realize 
that his religious beliefs would not justify his con¬ 
tinuing in the Presbyterian church, and in 1897 he 
resigned from the ministery. He now determined 
to take up the law, and in the following year was 
admitted to the bar of New York state. His prac¬ 
tice has been confined to corporation law. Mr. 
Oakes was instrumental in organizing the Oklahoma 
Cement and Plaster Co. He is president of the 
International Cobalt Co. and also of the Donna 
Anna Copper Co. He was married in 1893 to 
Stella, daughter of Stephen Darned of New York 
city, and has one son, Chandler H. Oakes. 



.V 


VAN CORTLANDT, Robert Buneh, banker, 
was born at Mosliolu, N. Y., at what is now Van 
Cortlandt park, Aug. 14, 1862, 
son of August and Charlotte 
Amelia (Bunch) Van Cort- 
landt, and a descendant of 
Oloff Stevensen Van Cort¬ 
land t, who came to America 
in 1637. He received his 
early education in private 
schools in Germany and 
J Switzerland. Returning to 
this country in 1S77, he en¬ 
tered Columbia College, and 
was graduated in I8S2. lie 
began his business career in 
\ the service of a private bank 
for the pupose of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the 
banking business. This em¬ 
ployment continued until 
1887, when he bought a scat 


on the New York stock ex¬ 


change, and for some years was interested in bonds. 
In 1893 he organized the firm of Kean & Van Cort¬ 
land t, which three years later became Kean, Van 
Cortlandt & Co. In addition to his banking 
business Mr. Van Cortlandt is a director of the 
Detroit United Railway, the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., the Publishers’ Paper Co., the Sandwich, 
Windsor & Amherst burg Railway, the Southern 
Iron and Steel Co., the Toledo Railways and Light 
Co., the Trust Co. of America, the Westchester 
and Bronx Title and Mortgage Guaranty Co., and 
is also connected with many lesser interests. He 
is of a studious turn of mind, and his researches 
along the lines of social economy have been thorough 
and have resulted in papers and articles that have 
been widely quoted and have marked him as a man 
of deep thought and broad undestanding. In 
politics he is a Democrat, and in 1908 he served as 
a Democratic presidential elector for Westchester 
county, lie is a member of the Knickerbocker, 
Metropolitan, Union, Down Town, and City Midday 
clubs, of New York city, the Society of Colonial 
Wars and the St. Nicholas Society. 


FISHER, Harriet White, manufacturer, was 
born at Pennline, Crawford eo., Pa., March 31, 
1865, daughter of Oscar A. and Hannah (Fisher) 
White, and a descendant of Peregrine White, 
whose parents were passengers on the .Mayflower 
in 1620, through his son, who married Sarah 
Caldwell. Her parents died when she was a child, 
and she was brought up under the care of her 
grandparents in Ohio. She received an elementary 
education in the Young Ladies 1 Classical Seminary, 
in Cleveland, O , and finished at a private school 
in Hildesheim, Germany, where she acquired a 
thorough knowledge of French, German, and Italian. 
While in Germany she w’as presented to the late 
Emperor William at Gastein, in Austria, by the 
mother of the present emperor, and on the occasion 


of the visit of the American Society of Civil En¬ 
gineers to England, in July, 1900, Mrs. Fisher w r as 
presented by Sir Douglas Fox to the late Queen 
Victoria at Windsor Castle. She was married 
July 20, 1898, in London, England, to Clark Fisher, 
who w r as formerly chief engineer in the United 
States navy, and also proprietor of the Eagle 
Anvil Works, of Trenton, N. J., which had been 
established by his father, Mark Fisher, in 1S40. 
Mark Fisher w T as a gentleman of the old school, 
and of fine culture and scientific attainments. 
Although he distinguished himself during his 
lifetime in many ways, he will be longest remem¬ 
bered for his discovery of a method of welding 
steel to cast-iron, which discovery resulted later 
on in the establishment of the Eagle Anvil Works 
in Trenton, which for about thirty years w\as the 
only anvil factory in America. Clark Fisher w T as 
born in Levant, Me., May 27, 1835, and died in 
his sixty-ninth year. At the age of twelve his 
family removed to Trenton, N. J., where he attended 
the Trenton Academy, and afterwards finished 
his education at the Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y. He served in the navy throughout the 
civil war on different vessels, as assistant and 
chief engineer, and for a time on the ship which 
Admiral Dewey commanded. He superin tended 
the construction of the machinery of the gunboat 
Marblehead, one of the finest and most efficient 
war vessels belonging to the old navy, and later 
he was one of the officers of the Marblehead in 
the engineers’ corps. At the time of his retire¬ 
ment from the navy he was lieutenant-commander 
He resigned in March, 1871, and returned to 
Trenton to assume the management of his father’s 
anvil and rail joint works. On Oct. 8, 1902, Clark 
Fisher and his wife were injured in a raihvay 
accident, and the shock was the ultimate cause 
of his death at his country home, Whitehall, 
Flushing, L. L, Dec. 31, 1903. Mr. Fisher is buried 
in the Fisher mausoleum at Princeton, N. J 
During the first years of her married life, Mrs. 
Fisher was engrossed in various social duties. 
She was a member of the Red Cross Society of 
America, and a chart er mem¬ 
ber of the Good Citizenship 
League of Flushing, also vice- 
president of the Employment 
Society, treasurer of the 
Flushing hospital babjMvard, 
and a member of the Athletic 
and Golf Club of Flushing. 

She w as actively interested in 
a number of worthy charities. 

These were all of a practical 
nature that did the most good 
for those on whom it was 
bestowed. In 1SS9, at the 
time of the Johnstown flood, 
she was one of the first women 
to arrive upon the scene of 
the catastrophe, and as a 
volunteer nurse of the Red 
Cross corps of the < l rand 
Army of the Republic helped 
to open a hospital for the 
care of the injured, and gave 
very valuable assistance in 
providing homes for the orphan children afterwards. 
Poems and musie wmre dedicated to her, and she 
was known there as the “Little General,” and 
the “Angel of Johnstown.” For these sendees 
the Grand Army of the Republic presented her 
with the iron cross and made her an honorary 
member of General Meade Post, No. 1 and No. 2. 
Mrs. Fisher first became interested in the Eagle 
Anvil Works during a severe illness of her husband. 
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Her interest continued after his return to the 
management of the factory, so that after his 
death she was conversant with many of the business 
details and, though obliged to walk with crutches 
on account of the railroad accident, she deeided 
to continue the business under her own personal 
management. Instead of employing a manager, 
she assumed the reins herself, and has become one 
of the best known business women in the United 
States. The Eagle Anvil Works are operated 
under the firm name of Fisher <fc Norris The 
factory contains 35,000 square feet and employs 
forty hands, and its output consists of over 7,000 
anvils and vises per year, which are supplied to 
markets throughout the world. The basis of the 
business is a secret process of welding steel to cast- 
iron, which was discovered by her husband’s 
father, Mark Fisher, in 1S35, and which was handed 
down through his son to Mrs. Fisher, who is the 
sole possessor of the secret at the present day. 
She is a member of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. She has not only mastered every 
detail of the manufacture of anvils, but has made 
a thorough study of tariff and railroad rates, and 
is conversant with all the rules and regulations of 
the various trades unions. Since her management 
of the business, Mrs. Fisher has introduced a number 
of changes and improvements. As an indication 
of her fertility of ideas and business acumen, she 
has recently built an automobile repair depart¬ 
ment in connection with the anvil factory, to keep 
her employes busy when orders for anvils were 
slack. Mrs Fisher owns a handsome villa on Lake 
Como, Italy, where she spends a portion of each 
year. She is particularly interested in motor 
boats, and possesses one of the fastest boats on 
the lake—the “Carlotta,” which she lias entered 
in a number of notable contests and won several 
trophies. She is also a member of the Royal 
Italian Elice Yacht Club. 

BLAKELY, Andrew Robinson, hotel pro¬ 
prietor, was born in Bangor, Irelaud, Jan. 24, 1S41, 
youngest son of Andrew and Mary J. (Currie) 
Blakely. Ilis father was a farmer. At the early 
age of fifteen he left home in a vessel bound for 
New Orleans, La., where he entered the grocery 
house of W. C. Raymond as elerk. Upon the out¬ 
break of the civil war he enlisted as a private in 
the 2nd Co. of Washington artillery. At the battle 
of second Manasses, August, 
1S62, he was wounded in sev¬ 
eral places and lost his right 
eye; he was also taken pris¬ 
oner. After the war he en¬ 
tered the hotel business, be¬ 
coming cashier of the St. 
Charles Hotel in New Or¬ 
leans. For ten years he was 
connected with the West End 
Hotel of Long Branch, N. J , 
in the summer months, re¬ 
turning to the St. Charles of 
New Orleans in the winter. 
Removing to New York eity 
in 1S7S, he became manager 
of the St. James Hotel, and 
six years later became identi¬ 
fied with the Windsor Hotel, 
of which he subsequent¬ 
ly became junior partner. 
The south never lost its attractions for Mr. Blakely, 
and when the new St. Charles was built in New 
Orleans, in 1896, he became its lessee, a position 
he still holds. The present structure is one of 
the largest and best hotels in the United States, 
accommodating over 1,000 guests, containing all 


the modern improvements and conveniences, and 
being entirely fireproof. Mr. Blakely was the 
originator of the New Orleans Progressive Union, 
one of the strongest commercial organizations in 
the country. He is also connected with almost 
every organization of New Orleans having for its 
object the progress and advancement of the city, 
lie is captain of the 2nd Co., Washington artillery 
veterans; a colonel on the staff of Gen. Stephen 
D. Lee, and also on the staff of Gov. Blanchard. He 
was married at New Orleans Feb. 22, 1866, to 
Mary Jane Bishop. They had three sons and 
two "daughters, but only one son and one daughter 
survive. 

MORGENTHAU, Mengo Lazarus, merchant, 
was born in Mannheim, Baden, Germany, May 5, 
1S60, son of Lazarus and Bab- 
bette (Guggenheimer) Morgen- 
thau. His father (1815-97) 
was a manufasturer in Mann¬ 
heim, and came to the United 
States in 1S66, bringing his 
family of twelve children, of 
whom Mengo was the young¬ 
est, and settling in Brooklyn, 

N. Y. The son received his 
education in private and 
grammar schools, of the eity 
and also attended the College 
of the City of New York one 
year. In 1S75 he entered the 
employ of Isaac Rosenstein, 
shirt manufacturer, as a stock 
clerk, remaining there one 
year, when he went to Ohio 
to make a study of seien- 
tifie farming, but gave it up ^ 

and taught in a district school 
near Wauseon, O., for a time. He returned 
to New York again and became associated 
with the firm of Spellman Bros., but in 1SS1 his 
health broke down and he went to Europe 
for six months, then returned and entered the 
employ of the Kursheet Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturers of ladies’ neckwear and em¬ 
broideries. In 18S3-84-85 he went abroad on busi¬ 
ness for the embroidery firm of Oberndorf and 
Heidelberg, at St. Gallen, Sw itzerland. In 1SS7 Mr. 
Morgenthau resigned and went to Chicago as a clerk 
in his brother’s firm, Morgenthau, Bauland A Co., 
general drygoods house, operating the Bee Hive 
and Columbus stores, and was admitted to the firm 
in 1890. After the World's Fair the depression 
consequent to it decided him to sell his interest in 
the Chicago house, and he came to New York in the 
spring of 1896. For many years he had cherished a 
desire to go into the candy business and although 
lacking capital he determined to hazard the un¬ 
dertaking at this time. In October of that year 
he opened a “Mirror” candy store at 268 Sixth, 
avenue, corner of Seventeenth street, starting 
with only 8100.00 worth of manufacturing tools. 
His plan was to make his own goods, and by the 
superior quality and merit of the candy to build 
up and hold a retail trade of his own. lie was 
successful from the start and his business has 
grown to such an extent that within a period of 
twelve years he has opened nine stores, scattered 
over the city, and the fame of the “ Mirror” quality 
is known all over the United States. He has a 
large factory and administration offices at 360 
Washington Street, containing six floors, and many 
labor saving machines, where some three hundred 
and fifty varieties of the highest grade candies are 
prepared, under the personal supervision of the 
proprietor. Here he origiuated a new form of 
“broken candy” and the well known “Mexican 
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Kisses” which have rceeived sueh wide-spread 
popularity. In polities Mr. Morgenthau is inde¬ 
pendent, but favors the Republican party in both 
national and state issues. He is a member of the 
Economics Club, and is greatly interested in chari¬ 
table work. He was married in Chicago, Ill., April 
15, 1891, to Belle, daughter of Nathan Mayer of 
the firm of Mayer, Engel & Co., clothiers. He has 
two children, Agnes Josephine and Louise Henriette. 
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GRAHAM, Joseph Marshall, civil engineer 
and vice-president of the Erie Railroad Co., was 
born at Crawfordsville, 
Ind., May 15, 1850, son 
of Joseph Howe and Sarah 
(Van Cleve) Graham. He 
began his railroad career 
in 1873, as assistant en¬ 
gineer on the Grayville 
and Mattoon railroad, 
now a part of the Illinois 
Central system. From 
1874-75 he was assistant 
engineer on the Bedford, 
Springville, Owensburg 
and Bloomfield railroad, 
and from 1X75-76 he 
served as chief engineer of 
that road. After that he 
held the following posi¬ 
tions: ehief engineer of 
the Danville, Olney, and 
Ohio River railroad, 1876- 
81; eliief engineer of the 
Chieago, Texas, and Mex¬ 
ican Central railway, 
18S1-82; general superintendent ol the Danville, 
Olney, and Ohio River railroad, 1882-83: superin¬ 
tendent of the Dakota division, Northern Pacific rail¬ 
road, 1S.83 <SN; general manager of the Northern 
Paeifie and Manitoba railway of the Northern Pacific 
system, 188S-90; assistant general superintendent 
of the Northern Pacific lines east of Livingston, 
Mont., 1890-91; superintendent of the Ohio and 
Midland divisions, Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
at Newark, O., 1891-98; general superintendent 
of the Trans-Ohio division of the same road, 
1898 99; chief engineer of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad at Baltimore, Md., 1899-1904; 
vice-president of the Erie railroad, 1904-08; 
and in 1908 he was made viee-president of the 
New York, Susquehanna, and Western railroad, 
which position he held at the time of his death. 
Mr. Graham was one of the pioneers in advocating 
and carrying out important grade-reduction work, 
to lessen train-mile coast; and while superintendent 
of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, in 1893, he 
commenced the modification of the grades on the 
lines west of the Ohio river. During the time he 
was ehief engineer of that road, surveys were made, 
and a low-grade line was located from Baltimore 
to Chicago, a considerable portion of this line being 
constructed under his direction, viz., from Baltimore 
to Brunswick, Md.; various grade-reduetion im¬ 
provements were made between Harpers Ferry 
and Cumberland; a freight line was constructed 
around Cumberland, as well as a line from Youngs¬ 
town to Akron; grade reductions were made on 
the Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling railroad, 
together with various grade reductions in connec¬ 
tion with double-tracking the lines w r est of the Ohio 
river. When it was determined by the directors 
of the Erie railroad to relocate eertain portions of 
its lines, in order to make it a low-grade line between 
Chieago and New Y r ork, Mr. Graham w*as called from 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad to take eharge of the 
work as vice-president of the Erie railroad; and it 


w r as under his direction that plans and surveys were 
made for a line from New Y'ork to Cleveland wdth 
a ruling gradient of 0.2 per cent east and 0.3 per cent 
west, and the Erie and Jersey railroad and the 
Genesee River railroad, w r hieh are parts of this 
low-grade line, w r ere constructed. It was owing 
to his judicial mind, his great engineering courage, 
that he was able to suggest and adopt new methods, 
and to make improvements on the methods of his 
predecessors. This was especially shown in his 
very unusual engineering achievements wffiile with 
the Baltimore and Ohio, which under his super¬ 
vision was practically reconstructed. Mr. Graham's 
death occurred a few' days before a pending an¬ 
nouncement, w T hich would have placed him in a 
position at the very head of his profession in the 
United States, it being a promotion to one of the 
most important railroad positions in the country. 
At the time of the inauguration of the Panama 
eanal committee, Mr. Graham was requested by 
Theodore Shonts to take charge of the engineering 
work. He did not wish the appointment but 
did reeommend those who were selected as the 
engineering officials. In recognition of signal 
serviee in engineering work, the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Engineering w r as conferred upon him 
by his alma mater, the Kentucky State University. 
This is an exceptional honor, as the degree has been 
conferred on but eight persons in the United States 
by any eollege. On this occasion President Patter¬ 
son, referring to Mr. Graham, said: “I recall the 
earnest, studious, industrious youth of thirty-five 
years ago, who w r as then eagerly and earnestly 
laying the foundation for his future triumphs. 
The great work that he achieved during the time 
that has intervened since then will associate his 
name forever with some of the great arteries of 
communication in America.” Mr. Graham's home 
life was ideal. On Oct. 12, 1880, he w r as married 
to Evalyn, daughter of Rev. Albert Norton of 
Cleveland, O. He was a man of genial disposition, 
made friends easily ami held them permanently; 
a man of large ideas and broad views, was phil¬ 
anthropic and ever planning for the welfare of 
his employes. Through him the Central Railroad 
Club of Newark, O., was projected and established, 
and other elubs and organizations owe their ex¬ 
istence to his fertile brain and kind heart. Mr. 
Graham w r as one of the best knowm and most 
eapable eivil engineers in the eountry. He w'as 
beloved and held in high honor by his fellow 
officials, many of whom accompanied him in a 
speeial train to his final resting place. It is worthy 
of mention that the honorary pall bearers, Frederick 
D. Underwood, president of the Erie; L. F. Loree, 
president of the Delaware and Hudson railroad; 
J. T. Odell, president of the Colorado and Western; 
George F. Brownell, H. B. Chamberlain, G. A. 
Riehardson, vice-president of the Erie; \Y. J. 
Harahan, assistant to the president; J. C. Stuart, 
general manager; Francis Lee Stuart, ehief engineer; 
George N. Orcutt, general eounsel; Ii. II. Wallace, 
general passenger agent; Louis Jackson, industrial 
agent; and the active pall bearers, representing 
the engineering department of the Erie railroad, 
turned aside from their onerous duties to pay 
respeet to one whom they so highly esteemed. He 
died at his home in New r York city. Feb. 3, 1909. 

BOYLE, Patrick C., editor-pub., was born at the 
Rosses, Donegal, Ireland, in 1846, son of Bernard 
and Mary (Dougherty) Boyle, liis parents came 
to the ifnited States in 1847, settling in Donegal 
towmship, Butler eo., Pa., and there the father and 
several of the children died of typhus fever. The 
widow and remaining children removed to Brady's 
Bend, Armstrong eo., and young Patriek attended 
the publie sehools in that village. In 1866, after 
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three years’ service in the civil war, he went to 
Pithole, then a busy center of the oil industry, and 
engaged in manual labor. An illness in 1874 
compelled him to change his occupation and he 
became a reporter of oil matters for Pittsburg 
newspapers. In 1877-7S he established the publica¬ 
tion of the Martinsburg “Laborer’s Voice,” for a 
stock company; then resumed reporting for news¬ 
papers published in the oil regions, and in 1881 
founded at Riehburg, Allegany co., X. Y., “The 
Oil Echo,” which lived but six months, owing to the 
decline in productiveness of the oil wells there and 
the consequent shrinkage of population. Mr. 
Boyle then entered the employ of the Union Oil 
Co., of Pennsylvania as an “oil scout” reporter 
ami was thus engaged until 1885 when he bought 
the “Oil City Derrick,” published at Oil City, 
Venango co., Pa. Of this he is still editor and pro¬ 
prietor, and he has made it an authority second to 
none on the petroleum industry. Mr. Boyle was 
married first, in 1868, to Anna T. Bingham, who 
died in 1872, leaving one son. lie was married 
again in 1876, to Mary Egan, by whom he has 
had two children. 

DEWEY, Chauncey, ranchman and real estate 
dealer, was born at Austin, Tex., May 19, 1877, 
son of Charles P. and Emma (Scott) Dewey, grand¬ 
son of Chauncey and Nancy (Pritchard) Dewey, 
and a descendant of Thomas Dewey, who came 
from England in 1630, and settled at Windsor, 
Conn. Mr. Dewey was educated in the public 
schools of Melvinney, Tex., and at the University 
of South Sewanee, Tenn., which he attended for 
three years. After leaving the university he 
went west and engaged in the ranching business 
with his father in Kansas from 1898 until his 
father’s death in 1904. lie has the distinction 
of bringing up the last herd of cattle over the 
Santa Fe trail from northwestern Texas to Kansas 
before this trail was closed by the government 
in 1900. Both father and son were identified 
with the C P. Dewey Co., which controlled 10,000 
acres near Manhattan, Kan.; the Telephone Co.; 

the Ice, Light and Power Co.; 
the Sewer Co., and the C. P. 
Dewey Land and Cattle Co., 
the operations of which ex¬ 
tended over the four north¬ 
western counties of Kansas. 
In 1904 Mr. Dewey removed 
to Chicago, III., and engaged 
in the real estate business. 
He took an active interest in 
political affairs and has 
achieved a prominent position. 
He is at present Republican 
executive committee-man of 
the second ward; represents 
the South town on the board 
of directors of the Republican 
party and represents the first 
congressional district of Illinois, 
on the state central committee. 
In 190S he was appointed 
member of board of local im¬ 
provements and inspector-general of the Illinois 
national guard and naval reserve, with the rank 
of colonel. As a private in the 1st infantry of 
Chieago he was soon promoted to be first lieutenant 
and then followed his appointment as inspector- 

f eneral. In 1906 he was secretary of the National 
,eague of Republican Clubs, and in 1908 became its 
treasurer. Mr. Dewey is a member of the Union 
League. South Shore Country, Hamilton, and Calu¬ 
met clubs, and a life member of the Chicago Ath¬ 
letic and Press clubs, of Chicago. He is a vestry¬ 




man of Trinity Episcopal Church of Chicago. Mr. 
Dewey was married at Topeka, Kans., Apr. 20, 1908, 
to Elvira C., daughter of Bishop F. It. Millspaugh 
of Kansas. 

HUTTON, Franklyn Laws, broker, was born 
in New York city, Dec. 1, 1876, son of James Laws 
and Frances E. (Hulse) Hutton, llis father was 
a prominent cotton goods manufacturer, and his 
mother was a daughter of Charles II. Hulse of 
Goshen, X. Y. lie received his education in the 
New' York public schools, the 
New' York Military Academy, 

Trinity school and Yale Uni¬ 
versity. After being graduated 
at Yale in the class of 1900 
with the degree of LL.B., he 
began his business career in 
the office of his brother, of the 
firm of W. E. Hutton &■ Co., 
stock-brokers of New'York. In 
1904 the firm w r as reorganized 
under the name of E.F. Hutton 
& Co., Mr. Hutton becoming ; 
one of the members. The com¬ 
pany conducts a large broker¬ 
age and banking business in 
New York, and bids fair to 
become one of the leading 
financiering institutions of the 
country. Mr. Hutton is a 
member of the New York Stock Exchange, the 
New f York Cotton Exchange, the New' Orleans Cot¬ 
ton Exchange and the Liverpool Cotton Exchange. 
He is an active patron of all outdoor sports, and is 
a member of the Yale, Ardsley, New York Athletic 
and New' York Yacht clubs. He w’as married 
April 24, 1907, to Edna, daughter of Frank W. 
Woolworth, proprietor of the famous Woolworth 
five and ten cent stores located in various parts 
of the country. 

O’FLYN, Edward John, politician, was born 
in New York city, Jan. 9, 1845, son of James and 
Maria (Sherlock) O’Flyn, natives of Ireland, w'ho 
came to the United States in 1842, settling first in 
New’ York, and removing to Brooklyn in 1857. 
The son was educated in the public schools of New 
York and Brooklyn. He began his business career 
at the early age of fourteen, when he entered the 
employ of J. R. Jaffray & Co., predecessors of the 
firm of E. S. Jaffray it Sons, the famous drygoods 
house. During his seven years’ connection w'ith 
this business he rose from the humblest position 
to one in which he had entire charge of a depart¬ 
ment. In 1866 Mr. O’Flyn w'as offered an appoint¬ 
ment in the office of Register Hugh McLaughlin, 
and was assigned to the duty of copyist, and sub¬ 
sequently to that of a searcher of records. Later 
he w’as map clerk in the office of the street depart¬ 
ment, where he remained until 1873, when the 
consolidation of that department with the depart¬ 
ment of city w'orks took effect. Withdrawing 
from public service, Mr. O’Flyn engaged in the 
business of searcher of taxes, assessments and w r ater 
rates, but within a few’ years w’as again called into 
public life by his appointment as w'ater register, 
a position he held until 1894. In that year he 
was appointed deputy register of arrears, serving 
during the entire administration of Comptroller 
Bird S. Coler, and two years under Comptroller 
Grout. In this serviee he rendered valuable 
assistance to the city in securing old records and 
documents. His last years were spent in retirement. 
Mr. O’Flyn was married in February, 1876, to Mary 
L., daughter of George A. Powers of Brooklyn, 
X. Y., and had four children: E. Howard, Charles 
Griffin, George Malcolm and Mary Louise. He 
died in New’ York, July 25, 1906. 
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MARTIN, Max, merchant, was born at Potsdam, 
Germany, Mar. 15, IS54, son of Julius Martin, a 
merchant of that city He attended the public 
school until sixteen years of ago when he came to 
this country, first locating in New Orleans and later 
engaging in the dry goods business at Aberdeen, 
Miss. At the end of five years he removed to New 
York and took up the manufacture of cigars, a 
business he carried on successfully until 188S, when 
he bought out L. Dannhauser A Co., manufacturers 
of underwear, and formed the firm of Martin, Cook 
& Linscr. Two years later Air. Cook died and the 
firm became Martin & Lipser, 
which continued until the 
death of Mr. Lipser in 1896, 
when the name was again 
changed to M. Martin <fe Co. 
In 1906 the business was in¬ 
corporated under the name of 
M. Martin & Co,, with a 
capital of $750,000, w r ith Mr. 
Martin as president and his son 
Herbert S , as secretary and 
treasurer of the company. This 
practically marked the end of 
Mi, Martin's active business 
life, as ill health made it next 
to impossible for him to un¬ 
dertake the management of 
affairs. His death in 1908 
brought to a close a remarkably 
active, successful and useful career. Mr. Martin 
was very active in many charitable organizations and 
gave freely for the benefit of those confined in the 
most worthy charity institutions. He was essen¬ 
tially a self-made man, who eame to this country 
without either money or acquaintances, and through 
business integrity, far-sightedness and remarkable 
executive ability built up a small business to one of 
the largest in the country. In methods of doing 
business he w’as far ahead of his times, and ow’ed 
much of his success to his keen insight into conditions 
and his ability to anticipate the future. He w’as 
vitally interested in factory improvements in the 
city and made examples of liis own by maintaining 
them in the most sanitary and healthy condition. 
The company has about eighteen factories, besides 
many contractors whose entire output it controls 
and w’hich are governed by the company’s foreman. 
Mr. Martin was a director of the Empire City Safe 
Deposit Co., and interested in several banks. Though 
offered directorship in many of these financial 
institutions ill health prevented his acceptance. He 
w r as a member of the Aldinc and Harmonic clubs. 
He w r as married Mar. 29, 1881, in New York city, 
to Matilda, daughter of Lewis Newgass, by whom 
he had one son, Herbert Spencer, and one daughter, 
Lucille G. Martin. The son, upon the death of 
the father in 1908, was made vice-president and 
treasurer of the company, and holds the controlling 
interest in the business. lie was born in New 
York city Apr. 12, 1883, prepared for college at a 
private school and was graduated A IL, from Har¬ 
vard University in 1902. Immediately on com¬ 
pleting his college course he entered the employ of 
his father and learned the business from beginning 
to end. From the stock room he entered the fac¬ 
tory and from there became city salesman, con¬ 
tinuing as such until 1905, when he took charge of 
the inside, practically managing the whole business. 
The entire business and financial policy of the com¬ 
pany rests w ith him and his success in doubling the 
volume of business in the last two years is the best 
evidence of his clever business judgment and execu¬ 
tive ability. He is a member of the executive com¬ 
mittee of the Merchants’ Association, representing 
the underwear industry; a director of the Empire 


City Safe Deposit Co., and a director of the Monti- 
fiore Home; and a member of the Seventh Regiment 
and the N. Y. A. C., Harvard, Aldine and Harmonie 
clubs. 

NELMS, John Willis, public official, was bom 
at McDonough, Henry co., Ga., June 19, 1838, son 
of Allenson and Frances Melviney (Williams) Nelms. 
His father (1808-42) was a merchant and planter 
who died when the son was four years old, leaving 
to him a large farm property in trust. Upon attain¬ 
ing his majority the son found that his guardian had 
disposed of his heritage and disappeared with the 
funds, and practically penniless he secured a position 
as baggage master on t lie Nashville & Chattanooga 
railroad. Upon the outbreak of the civil war he 
organized a company, of which he w r as first lieu¬ 
tenant, and subsequently recruited company A of 
the 10th Kentucky regiment, of which he became 
captain. He took his company to Abingdon, Va., 
and participated in many thrilling experiences. 
He captured a large force of Federal soldiers at 
Mt. Sterling, but the appearance of reinforcements 
soon after compelled him to flee, and joining the 
raider Morgan as his body-guard was sent to capture 
Cynthiana. He w r as in the saddle eleven days and 
nights. Taking four men to reconnoiter he sur¬ 
prised and captured the pickets, and in the battle 
that followed had two horses shot from under him. 
When Morgan was captured, Nelms escaped, and 
returned to Abingdon, Ya. He received a wound 
in a personal encounter soon afterwards, which 
incapacitated him for further service. After the 
civil war he bought a farm of 600 acres in De Kalb 
county, Ga. Subsequently he engaged in the drug 
business at Fairburn, Ga.; studied medicine and 
received his medical degree. He served in the state 
legislature during 1874-76, and was keeper of the 
Georgia state penitentiary during 1877-85. Fres. 
Cleveland appointed him United States marshal 
during his first administration, and in 1SS9 he was 
appointed oil inspector at Atlanta, Ga. During 
1893-95 he w T as mayor of West End, Ga., then a 
separate municipality, but now a part of Atlanta, 
and in 1896 he was elected sheriff of Fulton county, 
a position he held until 1908, during which he hail 
charge of some 30,000 prisoners. During the negro 
riots in Atlanta (1904-06) he was conspicuous for 
the coolness and courage with which he handled the 
mobs Mr Nelms w T as twice married: first in 1860 
to Emma, daughter of George Marlin of Nashville, 
Tenn., and second in 18S1, to Lillie, daughter of 
Maj. Augustus Lee of Covington, Ga. He has four 
children. 

LOWELL, Ettie Lois, (Mrs. George F.), re¬ 
former and woman suffragist, w&s born at Newton, 
Mass., Mar. 6, 1869, daughter of Rial Barrows and 
Lucy Maria (Barnes) Simonds, and a direct de¬ 
scendant from Moses Simonds who came from Scot¬ 
land in 1721 and Robert Barrow r s who came from 
England in 1689. On her maternal side she traces 
direct descent from Aaron Fargo, who came from 
Lyons, France, and settled in Norwich, Conn., in 
1668. Mrs. Lowell received her early education in 
the public schools of Boston, w here she displayed a 
remarkable aptitude for mathematics, a faculty 
which well fitted her for her subsequent business 
career. At a later period she devoted much time 
to the study of music and art in both of which she 
excelled. Early in life she became interested in 
woman's suffrage, a cause to which she has since 
given bountifully of her talent, time and means. 
Mrs. Low r ell is a natural sociologist and has studied 
the question of woman's suffrage with great care 
and her extensive travels have given her an unusu¬ 
ally broad view of the proposition. Having studied 
the question in England she believes that w hile their 
methods are accomplishing results, and in view’ of 
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existing conditions they may be wise, that in this 
country, however, quieter methods arc destined to 
prove the more effectual. Mrs. Lowell has been a 
pioneer in the field of introducing woman's suffrage 
to the people through the ageney of fairs and exposi¬ 
tions where the public, drawn together by other 
attractions may be easily reaehed and interested in 
the cause, as notably at the Broekton Fair, where 
0,000 signatures were obtained to petition and 
again at the Food Fair in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, 
in 1908, when 25,000 persons were personally inter¬ 
viewed by Mrs. Lowell and her assistants. It is 
noteworthy that the National Woman’s Suffrage 
Association has now taken up this method of spread¬ 
ing their propaganda along lines laid down by Mrs. 
Lowell—derived from her personal experience and in 
the earlier instances financed by her private means. 
Mrs. Lowell is also an aetivc worker for the improve¬ 
ment of our educational system, both loeal and na¬ 
tional. She was a delegate to the educational con¬ 
vention held at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, 
which resulted in the adoption of many changes in 
our publie school system. Few American women 
have devoted the time or met with the political 
successes which have attended Mrs. Lowell. In 
1901 she secured the largest registration ever 
obtained in Boston by a woman. She has been 
president of the Republican Women’s Clubs in Mas¬ 
sachusetts sinee 1900, state president of the Equal 
Franchise Association since 1905, and in 1904 she 
presided over the National Republican convention 
of women held in Chicago. As a presiding offieer 
Mrs. Lowell has *few equals among women and 
many times she has occupied the position of honor 
at Fanucil Ilall and at other notable gatherings in 
Boston and elsewhere. She has also appeared 
before the state legislature in connection with bills 
relating to educational matters and other causes in 
which she was interested. Her efforts in the cause 
of peace and arbitration have been commensurate 
with her labors a Ion other lines, and in 1908 she 
was a delegate from the American Peace Society to 
the conference held in London, England. She also 
devoted much time to the study of the negro 
question. With all her publie honors and charitable 
labors Mrs. Lowell has reared a family of nine 
children and lias found time for music, art and 
writing. Her musieal education w'as an excellent 
one and her pure alto voice of remarkable range and 
power has delighted audiences from early child¬ 
hood. Among her musieal compositions that have 
been published are “The Lonely Tomb,” an Easter 
anthem for vocal quartet, and “Pittypat” and 
“ Tippitoe,” marches adapted to orchestra. She has 
been a member of the Handel and Haydn Society 
and has been president of the Newton Choral Union 
sinee 1905. She is a member of the Copley Society 
and her beautiful home show's many evidences of 
the artistie talent w hich she inherited on her maternal 
side. A work entitled “ The Low r ell Children ’’ whieh 
deals interestingly with the deeds and sayings of her 
own numerous family is one of the produets of her 
pen. Mrs. Lowell believes that a woman’s sphere is 
primarily in the home and that her additional time 
should be devoted to the betterment of her fellow- 
woman. Her position among women well indicates 
how w ell her energies have been expanded and there 
arc few r women who have the personal magnetism 
and can command and eontrol an audienee with 
ecpial reserve. She is very democratic owing to her 
extensive view of life and is one of the few women 
w r ho engage in aetive business life, owning and con¬ 
ducting the Bond and Investment firm of E. L. 
Lowell of Boston, Mass. Mrs. Low r ell w r as married 
May 29, 1887, to William Henry Pike in Boston. 
Three children w r ere bom of this marriage: William 
H., Jr., Lotta Viola and Earle Victor. Mr. Pike 


died in Boston in 1S91 and on Jan. 14, 1S93, she 
was married to George F. Lowell of Boston (who 
died Mar. 30, 1900), legally adopting his tw T o chil¬ 
dren, Charles Pereival and Ethel, and he adopting 
her children by her former marriage. By her second 
marriage she has five children: Lester Simonds, 
Ralph Simonds, Lueie, Arthur Simonds, and Chand¬ 
ler Simonds. 

DE SELDING, Joel Shrewsbury, real estate 
broker, was born at Parkersburg, \Y. Va., Oct. 7, 
1859, son of Edward Fitzgerald and Elizabeth 
Monroe (Shrewsbury) de Selding, and grandson of 
('harles de Selding, the first of the family in America, 
who was aide-de-eamp to Com. Perry in the battle 
of Lake Erie, and later he served as a purser in the 
American navy, being with Com. Matthew C. Perry 
on his first voyage to Japan. Mr. de Selding’s 
father (1828-1905) was first an attorney of V est 
Virginia, and later became a publisher ami book- 
dealer in New York. Ilis mother was a daughter of 
Joel Shrewsbury of Virginia. The subject of this 
sketch w r as educated at Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and later spent two years at the University of 
Virginia, 1S79-S1. After he left the university in 
1881, he went into the oil and paint business in New 
York, being associated with several concerns in a 
clerical capacity, the principal one being the St. 
Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Co. In 1884 he com¬ 
menced in the real estate business in Brooklyn 
under the name of J. S. de Selding. Six years later 
he was joined by an older brother, Hermann de 
Selding, and sinee then the firm of de Selding 
Bros, has become one of the most prominent in the 
eity. His connection with the Singer Co. com¬ 
menced in 1889, when lie became acquainted with 
Frederick G. Bourne, late president of the eompany, 
through a deal in which he purchased Mr. Bourne’s 
Oakdale estate for him. He is an expert on leasing 
and selling, and has lectured extensively on these 
subjects before the Y. M. C. A. lie lias been for six 
years governor of the Real Estate Board of Brokers, 
served as its president, and is still one of its honorary 
governors. His firm has done a great deal of eity 
appraisal work for the city and large corporations 
and estates. lie is a member of the Nassau Country 
Club and the Hamilton Club of Brooklyn. He w r as 
married in 1SS6, to Anna, daughter of Jacob Cole of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and they have four daughters: 
Elizabeth, Katherine, Agnes and Josephine de 
Selding. 

BURR, Van Rensselaer, broker, was born 
in New York city, May 13, 1880, son of Melanethon 
Jr., and Zaide (Riehards) Burr, 
and a descendant of Benjamin 
Burr, a native of England, who 
came to Ameriea in 1630 and 
settled at Hartford, Conn. The 
line of descent istraeed through 
his son Thomas, who married 
Sarah King; their son George, 
w ho -married Sarah Joyee; their 
son Horaee who married, Eliza¬ 
beth Hinsdale; their son Melane¬ 
thon Burr, w ho married Euphe- 
mia Cooper, and w r as Van Rens¬ 
selaer Burr's grandfather. His 
father is a prominent banker 
of New r York eity. He w r as 
educated at Harvard School, 
and after his graduation in 1896, ~y /? 
he began his business career 
in association with his father in the brokerage 
business. His father has been a member of the 
New York stock exchange sinee 1869. The firm 
of M. Burr, Jr., & Co., w r as formed May 1, 1902. 
On Feb. 10, 1909, Mr. Herbert H. Knox w'as 
admitted to the firm, Mr. Knox also being a mem- 
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ber of the New York stock exchange. Mr. Burr 
is fond of outdoor sports, especially tennis and 
yachting. He was marriedJu ne 29, 1901, to Elsie 
Hobart, daughter of John W. Royer of Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., and has one son, Van Rensselaer 
Burr, Jr. 

GLEASON, Daniel Angell, lawyer and financier, 
was born in Worcester, Mass., May 9, 1836, son 
of John Fiske and Maria (Tourtclotte) Gleason. 
His first American ancestor was Thomas Gleason, 
who came to this country from England, and 
took the oath of fidelity at Watertown, Mass., 
in 1652. His wife was Su¬ 
sannah Page, and the line 
of descent is traced through 
their sou John, who married 
Mary Ross; their son Thomas, 
who married Priscilla Miller; 

; their son Isaac, who married 
EuniceSmith; their son Jon- 
'4 athan, who married Mary 
Fiske and their son John, who 
/ married Mary Simonds, and 
was the grandfather of our 
subject. Daniel A. Gleason 
received his early education 
in the public schools of Wor¬ 
cester. At the age of sixteen 
he entered Yale College, but 
changed to Harvard L T ni- 
versity, and was graduated 
there in 1856. He then 
taught a private school at 
Meadville, Pa., for three years, meantime read¬ 
ing law and being admitted to the Crawford 
county bar in 1859. In the fall of 1859 he 
entered the Harvard Law School, from which 
he received the degree of LL.B. in 1860. lie 
then studied law in the office of Chandler A Shat- 
tuck of Boston, and was admitted to the Suffolk 
bar in 1861. lie began the active practice of his 
profession in Boston, and was soon drawn into 
public life, becoming assistant to attorney-general 
Dwight Foster, with whom he was associated 
in 1862 and part of 1863. In 1864 he became 
state tax commissioner, and in 1872 commissioner 
of corporations, resigning both commissions in 
January, 1881, upon being elected state treasurer 
and receiver-general of Massachusetts. His ad¬ 
ministration of the finances of the commonwealth 
was successful in the highest degree. During his 
long term the eominonwealth changed its Boston 
and Albany Railroad stock for bonds, sold out its 
New York and New England stock, and passed an 
act for the consolidation of the commonwealth’s 
interest in the Troy and Greenfield and the Iloosac 
Tunnel and connecting lines. When commis¬ 
sioner of corporations he drafted the general 
corporation act, and he also drew the national 
bank tax acts, and other measures of more than 
local importance. On retiring from the state 
treasurers!!ip in 1886 he resumed his law practice 
in Boston, making a specialty of corporation law. 
In 1887 he was appointed treasurer of the t itch- 
burg Railroad Go. He was one of the trustees of 
the Medford (Mass.) Savings Bank from its in¬ 
corporation in 1869, and became its president 
in 1901. He was a member of Mount Ilermon 
Lodge, F. & A.M., of Mystic R. A. Chapter of 
Medford, the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, the Bostonian Society, the Medford 
Historical Society, aud the Union Club of Boston. 
While a student at the Harvard Law School Mr. 
Gleasou assisted Prof. Emory Washburn 'in the 
preparation of his work on “Easements.” He 
then became the editor-in-chief of the revised 
edition of Bouvier’s Law Dictionary (1864); lie 





edited “Bouvier’s Institutes” during 1865, and 
assisted Mr. Phillips on the last edition of the 
latter’s work on “Insurance” (1S66). For a 
time he was also editor of the “Law Recorder.” 
.Mr. Gleason was married Jan. 7, 1863, to Annie 
Louisa, daughter of Richard Hall of Roxbury, 
Mass., and had three sons, Hall, Sidney and Charles 
Bemis Gleason, and two daughters, Elizabeth, 
wife of Edward T. Bigelow, and Annie Gleason, 
lie died at Medford, Mass., Feb. 16, 1908. 

D UN FEE, John, capitalist, was born in Syra¬ 
cuse, N. Y., Mar. 16, 1851, son of Edward and 
Julia (Holohan) Dunfee, who were natives of Ire¬ 
land. Ilis parents were poor and he began to earn 
his living at the age of eight years by selling news¬ 
papers. For three years he drove horses on the 
Erie canal towpath, undergoing many hardships 
and receiving cruel treatment from his employers. 
At the end of that period he obtained the position 
of lock-tender, and about this time, at only fifteen 
years of age, he bought his first horse. He fed the 
animal liberally and sold him at an advance of six¬ 
teen dollars, and thus was led into the business of 
horse trading. He bought horses by the dozen, 
sometimes having as many as fifty at one time, and 
before long he had acquired sufficient means to es¬ 
tablish sales stables in Syracuse. But this was too 
limited a field for one so well equipped by nature 
for large undertakings, and he took up contracting, 
his first work being the cleaning of the streets of 
Syracuse. This led to larger contracts and his op¬ 
erations soon became of the greatest importance, so 
that at the time of his death he was one of the best 
known contractors in the United States. He was 
vice-president of the Boston (Mass.) Tunnel Con¬ 
struction Co., and built the tunnel in that city 
under a contract of 82,000,000. The work occupied 
three years, and the excavations were the largest 
at that time of any similar enterprise in the world. 
The tunnel was the first to be built of concrete, 
and is one mile in length. Mr. Dunfee also built ten 
miles of canal work under a $9,000,000 appropria¬ 
tion; constructed a sewer in the Hudson river at 
Albany for the New York Central railroad at a 
cost of $750,000, and had a $500,000 dredging cost 
tract on the Hudson river. Companies in which he 
was interested paved many miles of streets in Syra¬ 
cuse and other cities. At the time of his death he 
was engaged in work on a $1,000,000 contract for 
New York city, and had just been awarded a $1,- 
000,000 contract for building the Charles river dam 
in Boston. He was one of a party of capitalists 
who attempted to purchase a part of the island of 
Cuba, and was interested in real estate elsewhere, 
being the largest individual property owner and tax¬ 
payer in Syracuse. He was one of the largest 
stockholders in the Syracuse Lighting Co., and one of 
the directors of the company. He was a member 
of the firms of Kirke, Driscoll & Co., John Dunfee 
A Co., Dunfee A Baker, and Dunfee, Schailer A 
Taylor, and a director in the llaberle-Crystal 
Spring Brewing Co., the Syracuse Reduction Co., 
and the Empire Contracting Co., which laid asphalt 
pavements in Syracuse Mr. Dunfee was a man of 
action ami large enterprise. Ilis ability in dealing 
with matters of magnitude, in making clear-sighted 
and safe business estimates, was the marvel of all 
who knew him. It is a far ery from a barefoot boy 
selling papers on the street to association with the 
leading financiers of the country and paramount 
success in big undertakings, but Mr. Dunfee, who 
had onl\ T reached the prime of life at the time of 
his death, had achieved this high round on the lad¬ 
der of life. Mr. Dunfee was a Democratic leader 
for a number of years, serving on the state com¬ 
mittee. He was a fire commissioner for several 
y r ears, and later a member of the water board. He 
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was a member of Syracuse Council, Knights of Co¬ 
lumbus. He made many gifts for charitable pur¬ 
poses and the most notable act in his career was 
when he signed his will, giving nearly half of his 
fortune to worthy institutions. By its terms St. 
Joseph's Hospital received $180,000; the House of 
Providence, $180,000; St. Vincent de Paul Orphan 
Asylum, 8100,000; St. Mary's Maternity Hospital, 
$50,000; and other Syracuse charities in control of 
Catholic orders, $50,000. Mr. Dunfee was a genial 
companion, a generous and helpful friend, a man 
of large range of vision in business matters, and of 
true public spirit. He was married in 1874 to 
Annie, (laughter of (diaries Short ell of Syracuse. 
They had no children, but adopted a niece, Mar- 

f aret Dunfee, now the wife of John J. Cummins, 
le died in Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1904. 
PATTERSON, Rufus Lenoir, manufacturer, was 
born at Salem, N. C., June II, 1872, son of Col. 
Rufus Lenoir and Mary (Fries) Patterson, and 
grandson of General Samuel Finley and Caroline 
(Jones) Patterson. He was educated in the 
Moravian boys' school at Salem and at the graded 
school of Winston, N. C., and v T as graduated at 
the latter in 1SS9. He 
continued his studies 
at the University of 
North Carolina for one 
year, then entered the 
employ of the Kerr 
Bag Manufacturing 
Co., as assistant to the 
general manager, Wil¬ 
liam II. Kerr, at Con- 
cord, N. C. Two years 
later he went to Lon¬ 
don, England, to con¬ 
tinue the study of 
mechanics, and in 1893 
became associated with 
the Golden Belt Bag 
Co. at Durham, N. C., 
as mechanical engineer 
of the company. In 
1894 he organized the 
Autoinatie Packing A 
Labeling Co., for the manufacture of machinery for 
automatic weighing, packing and stamping of granu¬ 
lated tobacco, the machine being his invention. In 
189S he became associated with the American 
Tobacco Co., as manager of the department of 
machinery. TVo years later he w r as made a 
director and secretary of the company, and in 1901 
became its third vice-president. Mr. Patterson has 
patented a number of machines used in the manu¬ 
facture of tobacco. He is also president of the In¬ 
ternational Cigar Machinery Co., the Standard 
Tobacco Stemmer Co., the American Machine & 
Foundry Co., and the Automatic Packing A Label¬ 
ing Co. Mr. Patterson is interested in outdoor 
sports, his particular fancy being saddle horses, 
of w r hicli he has owned some of the finest in this 
country. He w T as married, Nov. 21, 1895, to Mar 
garet Warren, daughter of Eugene Morehead, of 
Durham, N. C., and granddaughter of ex-Gov. 
John M. Morehead, of that state. lie has one son, 
Morehead, and one daughter, Lucy Lathrop Pat¬ 
terson . 

BICKMORE, Albert Henry, broker, was born 
at Martinsville, Me., Get. 8, 1809, son of William 
Henry and Margaret A. (Martin) Bickmore, and a 
descendant of Thomas Bickmore, a native of Eng¬ 
land, who eame to America in 1035 and settled at 
Milton, Mass. His great-grandson was George 
Bickmore, from whom the line is traced through his 
son George, his son Samuel, his son Henry, and his 
son William Henry, Mr. Bickmore's father. The 



subject of this sketch w T as educated at the high 
school of Camden, Me., and at Colby University, 
being graduated at the latter in 1893. lie began 
his business career as a bond salesman in the employ 
of Fred. Richards A Co., dealers in bonds, of Port¬ 
land, Me. Two years later, in 1895, he removed to 
New' York city, and engaged in a general bond and 
stock business in his own name. In 1902 he formed 
a partnership with Louis C. Tetard and John W. 
Tobin under the name of A. H. Bickmore A Co., and 
in 1905 James Duane Livingston and W. P. YV . 
Veazie were admitted to the firm as special partners. 
The firm conducts a private banking business and 
deals in a general list of investment securities. It 
has specialized in securit ies of public service corpora¬ 
tions and has financed a great many such companies. 
Mr. Bickmore has also been largely identified with 
the organization and development of the Fairmount 
Coal Company of West Virginia, the Somerset Coal 
Company of Pennsylvania and the Clarksburg Fuel 
Co. of West Virginia. He is president, manager and 
director of the Union Securities Co. of New York; 
treasurer and director of the Bennington (Vt.) 
Electric Co., the Charleston (Ill.) Illuminating Co., 
the City Gas A Electric Co. of Paris, Ill., the 
Hoosick Falls Electric Co., the Jerseyville (111.) 
Illuminating Co., the Marshall (Mo.) Gas A Electric 
Co., the Pana (111.) Gas A Electric Co., and the 
Taylorsville (111.) Gas A Electric Co., and a director 
of the Alfred Light A Power Co.-, the Atlantic Shore 
Line Railway, the Central Indiana Lighting Co., the 
Hudson Iron Co., the Marshall Light, lleat A Pow er 
Co., the National Light, Heat A Power Co., the 
Robinson Water A Light CM., the Southern Maine 
Steamship Co., the Springfield Coal Mining Co., the 
Atlantic Construction Co., the Lexington Gas A 
Electric Co., and the Twin State Gas A Electric Co. 
He is fond of yachting and other outdoor sports, and 
is a member of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club, the 
Atlantic Yacht Club, the Glen Ridge Golf Club and 
the Megunticook Golf Club. He is also a member of 
the Union League, St. Nicholas, City, Lawyers’ and 
Graduates' clubs of New York city, the Cumber¬ 
land Club of Portland, Me., the Delta Upsilon 
fraternity and the Phi Beta Kappa Society. Mr. 
Bickmore was married Oct 2, 1901, to Myrtle L., 
daughter of Thomas L. French of Camden, Me., 
and they have two sons, Albert Henry, Jr., and 
Jesse Ogier Bickmore. 



PEIRSON, Abel Lawrence, broker, w r as born 
at Peabody, Mass., Apr. 24, 1870, son of Abel 
Lawhenceand Elizabeth Tread¬ 
well "(Sutton) Pcirson, and a 
descendant of Samuel Peirson, 
a native of Yorkshire, Eng¬ 
land, and a member of the 
Society of Friends, who came 
to America w ith William Penn, 
in 1699. From Philadelphia 
he and his wife moved to 
the bleak settlements of North 
Carolina, and in 1763 the 
family including all except 
tw r o of his children were mur¬ 
dered by the Indians. His 
surviving daughter married 
the governor of North Caro¬ 
lina, and his surviving son 
was Samuel Peirson, who 
became a sea captain, and had 
the distinction of commanding 
the first ship that ever made 
America to China by u r ay of the Cape of Good 
Hope; he was afterward a merchant in Boston. 
His son, Samuel Peirson, was an adjutant in a 
New r Hampshire regiment during the revolutionary 
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war, and also served as a elerk to Gen. Washington. 
Subsequently he was cashier of the Saeo (Me.) 

Hank; he married - Page, and their son, 

Abel Lawrence Peirson, was the grandfather of 
the subject of this sketeh. Mr. Peirson's father 
was at one time a supercargo and later a dealer in 
leather in Boston. The son received his education 
in the public and high schools of Peabody, Mass. 
Tie was first employed in the dry-goods house of 
C. F. Hovey A Co., of Boston, but shortly after¬ 
ward went to the firm of Putnam, Messervy A Co., 
a member of the Boston stock exchange, where 
he gained his first experience in the brokerage 
business. In 1S91 Mr. Peirson entered the New 
York office of Parkinson A Burr, stock brokers, 
and in June, 1899, became a member of that 
firm, which, besides Mr. Peirson, consists of John 
Parkinson, I. Tucker Burr, Winthrop Burr, Wil¬ 
liam P. Warner and Thomas B Gannett, Jr. 
Mr. Peirson is also a director of the United 
States News Co., and the Globe Lithographic 
Co He is president of the Essex Fells (N. J.) 
Club, and a member of the New England So¬ 
ciety and the Essex Fells and Montclair golf 
clubs. He was married Oet. 12, 1890, to Mary 
Perkins, daughter of Frank A. Langmaid of Sa¬ 
lem, Mass., and has two sons, Abel Lawrenee, 
Jr., and Charles Lawrenee, and two daughters, 
Rebecca and Elizabeth Peirson. 

JUHRING, John C., merchant, was born in 
New York city, Oct. 0, 184S, son of John C. and 
Lena (Stuke) Juhring. His father was an operator 
in real estate in New York for many years, residing 
at the time of his death in the eastern district of 
Brooklyn. The son was educated in the public 
schools of New York and Mt. 
Washington Collegiate Insti¬ 
tute, where he was graduated 
in the class of 1865. After 
some preliminary business ex¬ 
perience, in September, 187.4, 
lie entered the employ of Fran¬ 
cis II. Leggett A Co., importing 
and manufacturing grocers, as 
assistant cashier; three years 
later he was advanced to the 
position of buyer, shortlv there¬ 
after becoming general buyer 
of the firm In 1887 Mr. 
Juhring was given an interest 
in the business, and in 1892 
he was admitted to partnership. 
When the firm was changed 
to to a corporation in 1902 he 
became its vice-president and 
secretary. Mr. Juhring was one of the charter 
members of the Merchants' Association of New 
York, and at its first meeting in 1897 was elected 
1st vice-president, m which capacity he served by 
reeleetion for five consecutive terms. The object 
of the association is to foster trade and commerce 
in the interests of the merchants of New York 
city; within a short period after its organization 
he succeeded in adding to the membership over 150 
representative business firms of the metropolis. 
In 1904 Mr. Juhring conceived a plan of inviting 
out-of-town merchants who were customers of the 
house to visit New York city as the guests of Francis 
II. Leggett A Co. The object was to set forth the 
advantages of New York as a trading center, the 
greatest import and distributing market of the 
country. Over 2,000 responses were received, and 
the guests were cordially welcomed and royally 
entertained during their stay in the city, and as a 
result many more customers were added to various 
New York business houses. Mr. Juhring is a man 



of more than the ordinary business attainments, 
unusual energy, and an indefatigable worker 
whose high ideals, sturdy integrity and unflinching 
devotion to his business responsibilities have won 
for him the admiration and respect of his many 
associates. His position in the business world is 
the result of untiring industry, reliability, patience 
and persistency of purpose, exemplifying his 
business motto “Keep on keeping on." “Have a 
purpose in life, be sure you are right, and stiek to 
it." He is a director of the Coal and Iron National 
Bank of New York, and a trustee of the Citizens 
Savings Bank, besides being connected in a similar 
capacity with several other commercial institutions. 
He is a member of the Merchants' Club of New 
York and the Ardsley Club of Ardsley-on-Hudson, 
where he has a country home. His amusements 
are traveling, golf and horseback riding; he is also 
fond of a day's fishing. He was married Oet. 19, 
1901, to Frances Bryant Fisher, and has one son, 
John C. Juhring, 3rd. 


HEINZE, Otto C., capitalist, was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y\, Dec. 12, 1866, seeond son of 
Otto and Eliza Marsh (Laeey) lleinze. llis father 
came to America in 1851, at the age of twenty, 
and engaged in the commission and banking busi¬ 
ness. He was a lineal descendant of Caspar Aquila, 
the Protestant bishop of Saalfeld, Thuringia. Mr. 
Heinze's mother was born at Middletown, Conn. ; 
the daughter of Eleazar Laeey, and was connected 
with the Marsh, Silliman and Lacey familie- of 
Connecticut. Mr. Heinze was educated at a private 
school in Brooklyn and then went to Germany, 
where he completed his education at the Latin 
schools in Leipzig and llildesheim. After four 
years of study he returned to the United States 
and took a course at the Polytechnic Institute in 
Brooklyn. In 1S84 he entered into commercial 
life under the guidance of 
his father and in 1890 
established himself as agent 
for a number of leading 
European manufacturers. 

After the death of his father 
Mr. Heinze became a part¬ 
ner in the old firm of 
lleinze, Lowy A Co., and 
in 1896 changed the name 
to Otto Heinze A Co. From 
the beginning he was 
heavily interested in the 
mining enterprises of Ills 
brother, Mr. F. Augustus ' 

-Heinze, and was one of 
the founders of the Mon¬ 
tana Ore Purchasing Co. 

Gradually he withdrew from 
the dry goods business, 
when his investments in 
eopper mines grew to big 
proportions. In 1899 he 





opened 


a banking 

business in ^Vall street and was very active 
in the formation of the United Copper Co., whieh 
took over all the Montana copper interests of the 
lleinzes, and which is controlled by them. The 
banking firm of lleinze A Co., being one of the 
largest concerns in the eopper business, has 
done much to develop the natural resources of 
Montana. Mr. Heinze is a member of the Deutscher 
Vereiu, the Crescent club and the Athletic club, all 
of New York city, and several other societies. 
In politics he is a strong and active Republi¬ 
can. lie was married in 1900 to Ada Louise 
Martin, of Germantown, who comes from one of 
the oldest families in Philadelphia. He lias one 
daughter. 
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CHARLTON, John William, jeweler ami expert 
in precious stones, was l>orn in Xew York city, 
Oct 20, IS00, son of John William and Fannie 
(McOornell) Charlton. Ilis father was a native of 
Scotland. He came to the Unite l States at the age 
of seventeen years and was identified with the fire¬ 
works business now known as The Nordlinger- 
Charlton Fireworks Co. John William, the son, 
received a public school e mention, and having 
graduated in ESSO, began his business career with 
the then well-known diamond merchants, \Y II. 
Sandifer A Co. With them he passed through all 
the practical grades of the art, and having become 
thoroughly efficient lie became junior member of the 
firm of Sandifer & Charlton. In the course of time 
his practical experience of high-class jewelry, both in 
design and manufacture had come to he so widely 
recognized that his advice and cooperation were in 
great demand. Of the many otters received he 
finally sellected that of Thomas Kirkpatrick, a well- 
known Fifth avenue jeweler, with whom he remained, 
ever widening his knowledge and extending tlie 
circle of his patrons, until 1909, when he established 
himself at 298 Fifth avenue, southwest corner 
thirty-first street, New York eity Mr. Charlton 
has the reputation of being one of the foremost 
experts in jewelry and pre¬ 
cious stones in the country, 
and his judgment is sought by 
patrons from California to 
Maine, in theseleetion of gems 
and pearls, and in the reset¬ 
ting of precious heirlooms, so 
that they may live again as 
fashionable as they were when 
they were the pride of a proud 
ancestry; they even receive 
an added lustre from his skill¬ 
ful treatment. The personal¬ 
ity of Mr. Charlton is most 
charming; in him the stately 
courtesies of the olden time 
meet, combined with which 
is unfailing and unfaltering 
attention, and the keenest 
artistic interest. That he is 
the familiar and trusted ad¬ 
viser of many patrons fol- 
Uis popularity outside his 
business is no less marked, into whatever associa¬ 
tions lie enters he is more than welcomed, and when 
he resided at Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., he served 
as a councilman, and became the mayor of the dis¬ 
trict he had done much to develop. His generosity 
finds expression in the assistance he has extended to 
many a young man to enable them to secure a college 
education. Even his fads run on parallel lines to 
his avocation; it is in the collection of rare and 
interesting porcelains. lie was married Apr. 16, 
1891, to Ella A., daughter of George Jones of Xew 
York. 

POST, Joseph, was born in Westbury, Long 
Island, Nov. 30, 1803, son of Edmund and Catharine 
(Willets) Post, and grandson of Henry and Mary 
(Titus) Post and great-grandson of Richard and 
Mary (Willis) Post. Joseph Post was an exem¬ 
plary member of the Society of Friends, and was 
held in affection by all who knew him He was a 
farmer on Long Island for over sixty years. He 
was a member of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
until the freedom of the slave was proclaimed by 
Abraham Lincoln, and also belonged to the society 
of Friends (Hicksite) throughout his entire life. 
His benefactions were many, and he was interested 
in and aided every worthy cause. In 1828 he was 
^married to Mary, a daughter of Willet Robbins, 


who was a descendant of Governor Carr, of Rhode 
Island. Of this marriage, was born a daughter, 
Elizabeth, who became the wife of Jediah P. Hiller, 
Another daughter, Catherine M., married Samuel 
Willis and with her children and grandchildren, 
occupies the old homestead lie died Jan. 11, IS8S. 

DYER, Elisha, Jr., banker, was born in Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., Get. 23, 1862, son of Elisha and Nancv 
Anthony (Viall) Dyer. His 
first American ancestor was 
\\ illiam Dyer, who with his 
wife, Mary, settled in Boston m 
163.5, and from them the line of 
descent is traced through John 
Dyer, who married Freelovc 
Williams; their son Elisha, 
who married Frances Jones; 
their son Elisha, who married 
Anna Jones Hoppin, and who 
was the grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch. Ilis 
father (q v.) was governor of 
Rhode Island during 1897- 
1900, and his grandfather 
(q.v.) governor of that state 
during 1857-59. Elisha Dyer, 

Jr., received his early education 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 

N. II., and was graduated at 
Brown University in 1883 with the degree of A.B. 
He then attended the Columbia Law School and 
received the degree of LL.B. from Columbia and 
A M. from Brown University in 18S5. He was 
admitted to the bar in that year, but engaged in 
business with Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. in 18S7, 
till 1895, when he became secretary and treasurer of 
the Brooklyn Elevated railroad. In 1898 he joined 
the firm of Ulman Bros., bankers and brokers, of 
which firm, now Ulman & Co., he is still a member, 
lie is a member of the Brown University Alumni 
Association and the Knickerbocker, Manhattan, 
Union, The Brook, New York Yacht, and Country 
clubs, the Automobile Club of America and the 
Turf and Field Club. Mr. Dyer was married Nov. 5, 
1891, to Mrs. Sydney Turner Swan, of Baltimore. 

DODGE, Albert Carrier, was born at Detroit, 
Mich., May 24, 1875, son of Miles B. and Laura M. 
(Hibbard) Dodge. He was edu¬ 
cated in the public schools in San 
Francisco, Cal. One year after 
graduating from the high school 
lie was appointed police com¬ 
missioner of the eity of San 
Francisco, but he declined to 
serve, on account of the objec¬ 
tions of Ins family. He then 
entered the services of the Re¬ 
vere Rubber Company, of which 
he became sales-manager and 
subsequently he was identified 
with the Union Pulp and Paper 
Co. In 1899 he formed The A1 
Dodge Company, to engage in the 
advertising business. Five years 
later the firm became the Varney 
Green Company, which has be¬ 
come the largest outdoor adver¬ 
tising company in America. Mr. 

I lodge removed to New York in 
1904, and became affiliated with the O. J. GudeCom¬ 
pany, advertisers. Later he was appointed general 
manager of the International Contract Vending 
Company, which controls various machines for auto¬ 
matically selling goods such as accident insurance, 
chewing gum and candy, women’s sanitary napkins, 
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salted peanuts, as well as maehines that play music, 
give weights, etc. This company is the largest in 
the country and is capitalized for SI ,000,000, having 
three large factories, its president being John H. 
Flagler. Mr. Dodge is a member of the New York 
Athletic Club, New York Yacht Club, and the Olym¬ 
pic Club of San Francisco. He also goes in for all 
outdoor sports and has won over forty prizes on the 
Pacific coast for his swimming skill. He was mar¬ 
ried Mar. 22, 1901, to Grace, daughter of John 
Reichman of Fresno, Cal., and has two children, 
John Reielunan and Charles Barron Dodge. 


while his general ministry to the poor of New York 
city, the Five Points Mission, and to the people at 
large was a rich and fruitful association, the full 
results of whieh are abundant beyond estimate.” 
Mr Shaffer was twice married, first Jan. 211, 1834, 
to Jane E., daughter of Major Ilale, and second, 
Oct 15, 18GS, to Mary L. Doty. lie was survived 
by two sons, Dr. Newton M. Shaffer mentioned below 
and Wilbur F. Shaffer of .Newburgh, and two daugh¬ 
ters, Anna M and Ella L. Shaffer, the latter serving 
for many years as teacher at the Five Points Mission. 
He died in Newburgh, N. Y., July 28, 1901. 
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SHAFFER, James Newton, clergyman, was 
born at Greenwich, Conn., Dec. 21, 1811, son of 
William and Catherine 
(Newton) Shaffer, and 
grandson of William Shaf¬ 
fer, who came over from 
Holland about 1750 and 
erected a paper mill on 
Manhattan Island. He 
was educated in the public 
schools and at Wilbrahain 
Academy After teaching 
school at Saugerties, N Y., 
for three years, he joined 
the New York conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, in 1835, and began 
his ministry at Marble- 
town, X Y. Subsequent¬ 
ly he filled appointments, 
among others, at Hunt¬ 
ington and Brk.gehanip- 
ton, L. I., West Stock- 
bridge, Sheffield and Lee, 
Mass., Kinderhook, Red 
Hook, Chatham, Pine Plains, Hillsdale, Clav- 
eraek, and West 43d street, New York city. For 
sixty-six years he attended every annual meeting of 
his conference with two exceptions. His early life 
was that of a true itinerant, and his executive abil¬ 
ity being recognized he was sent to places needing 
reorganization. At Sing Sing and Red Hook he re¬ 
organized and built new churches, and at. the Five 
Points Mission in New York city he brought about 
great and lasting ehanges. In 1802 he was made pas¬ 
tor and superintendent of this mission, which was 
probably one of the most important and at the same 
time most difficult missionary fields in America. II is 
signal service during a period of thirteen years here 
is an important chapter in the histor of Methodism 
in New York The heavy strain of slum w ork broke 
down his health, and he was com elled to give up the 
Five Points Mission and the active ministry at the. 
same time. In 1875 he took a superannuated rela¬ 
tion and removed to Newburgh, N Y., where the last 
years of his life were spent. As a preacher Mr. 
Shaffer w*as scriptural, instructive and practical. 
In the language of Rev. Dr. Cadman of Brooklyn: 
“He was characterized by great incisiveness and 
lucid statement. Morally he knew' nothing of fear of 
compromise in any doubtful situation. ()f the good 
he performed the best, and of the higher the highest. 
This temperament gave him unusual influence, and 
his activities is religious and national affairs afforded 
him constant opportunity for the display of an 
ethical nature which was one of the most superior 
I have known. He was courtly in his manners, 
profoundly attached to American institutions, and 
in himself a realization of their ideals. Notwith¬ 
standing the vigor of his disposition, he grasped the 
friendships of his life with an unfaltering clasp, and 
his interest in young men was both deep and pro¬ 
found. They regarded him as a patriarch and a 
father in matters connected with his own profession, 


SHAFFER, Newton Melman, orthopedic sur¬ 
geon and philanthropist, was born at Kinder¬ 
hook, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1840, son of Rev. James 
Newton and Jane E. (Hale) Shaffer, He attended 
the district schools anil received a preliminary edu¬ 
cation in the classics and higher mathematics in 
the Hudson River Institute at (Taverack, Columbia 
co., N. Y., until he was sixteen years of age, 
when his father was transferred from Claverack 
to the Five Points Mission, the “Old Brewery 
Mission,” in New' A ork city. He attended the 
public school and entered the New York Free 
Academy in the autumn of 1862. On May 1, 1803, 
the New York Hospital for the Ruptured and 
Crippled, founded by Dr. Knight, was opened and 
Mr. Shaffer secured the position of bookkeeper 
and medical student to the hospital. As his duties 
only occupied him during the day he obtained per¬ 
mission from the Five Points Mission to open a 
dispensary in connection with its regular work 
and his evenings were spent in treating the wretched 
poor in its vicinity Between his seventeenth and 
nineteenth birthdays he was acquiring an experience 
that is probably without parallel in the medical 
profession in his city. Alone and unattended, he 
visited at all times of night the. quarters of the most 
desperate criminals His errand was known, and 
his mission respected. He amputated limbs, at¬ 
tended the births of many infants, reduced fractures, 
treated bruises and a great many fever-stricken 
patients. At one time lie attended in one house, 
in the old “Cow* Bay,” sixteen patients with typhus 
fever. He rarely had a consultant, because con¬ 
sultants would not follow the young man into the. 
cellars and sub-cellars of Baxter and Mulberry 
streets. There were no fees for this class of work. 
But it was a work which equaled any hospital 


rare experience. 


service, and brought with it 
inculcating a strong feeling 
of self-reliance and a quick 
adaptability to emergencies. 

In 1800 lie was invited to 
become a resident officer at 
the Hospital for the Ruptured 
and Crippled, then located at 
Second avenue and Sixth 
street , assuming the duties of 7 
an assistant resident surgeon 
before he graduated. In I8(>7 
he received his degree of 
M I), from the University 
Medical College, and was at 
once appointed an assistant 
resident surgeon to the hos¬ 
pital under Dr. Knight. 

Ilis duties at the time in¬ 
cluded also the visiting of pa¬ 
tients unable to come to the 
hospital. This work, performed in the afternoon, 
took him all over the tenement district of lower 
New* York, and he sometimes made fifteen or twenty 
visits a day. He contracted smallpox and typhoid 
fever in the discharge of his duty. After five years’ 
service in the hospital he resigned w ith lesstlian $100 
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in Ins possession A friend lent him $1,500, his 
brother, the late Edward Livingston Shaffer, con¬ 
tributed his $400 savings, and with the combined 
capital the two brothers operated a small drug 
store in “Old Greenwich/ 1 New York city. In 
1ST I he became assistant surgeon at the New 
York Orthopedic Dispensary and Hospital. The 
drug store was sold and he immediately entered upon 
his hospital duties. His work at once commanded 
attention, and in less than a year he was made senior 
assistant surgeon, with full power under Dr Taylor 
to conduct the entire work, Mr. Roosevelt (father 



of the president), the treasurer of the dispensary, 
deposited every month a sum in the Second National 
Bank, against which Dr. Shaffer drew in paying all 
the accounts of the institution, lie gave the work 
undivided attention, and through his energy and 
application the work of the dispensary was systema¬ 
tized and brought to a state of perfection. In 1S71, 
Messrs, Roosevelt and Howard Potter brought about 
a condition of affairs in St. Luke’* Hospital, which 
opened its doors to orthopedic surgery. Dr. Sluifier 
was invited to become a provisional orthopedic sur¬ 
geon to the hospital, and in May, 1S72, his appoint¬ 
ment was confirmed by unanimous vote of the board. 
In 1888, after sixteen years of continuous service, lie 
resigned from St. Luke's. Meanwhile, in 1876, lie 
was made surgeon -in -chief and given full control of 
the Orthopedie Dispensary and Hospital. In the 
eourse of a few years he had raised the institution 
to the front rank among the charities of New York, 
brought in many thousands of dollars and given 
liberally from his own means. He resigned in 
1898. The same year he read a paper, “Fare of 
Crippled and Reformed Children, 1 ' before the 
national conference of charities and correction, 
advising the state to eare for its crippled and de¬ 
formed . He followed up this line of thought at once, 
seeking the advice of Gov. Roosevelt, Hon. B. B. 
Odell, Jr., and others, and in April, 1890, a bill was 
passed and became a law providing for such a 
charity at West Ilaverstraw, N. Y. In 1887, at 
Dr. Shaffer's invitation, and at his residence, the 
American Orthopedie Association was organized. 
He was also the first to propose, and was active in 
the organization of the New York Orthopedic So¬ 
ciety, now a section of the New York Academy 
of Medicine. In 1S87, while president of the asso¬ 
ciation, and also secretary of the executive com¬ 
mittee of the Congress of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, he secured the admission of the American 
Orthopedic Association to the eongress. This is the 
first recognition of orthopedic surgery by a national 
medical body, and in 1890, he secured the recogni¬ 
tion of orthopedic surgery by the International Con¬ 
gress held in Berlin, Germany. At the congress in 
1890 he read a paper,“ WTiat is Orthopedic Surgery?" 
in which he traced the efforts of the earlier workers 
in this field and pointed out the logical result of 


their efforts. He then formulated a definition ot 
orthopedic surgery as follows: “()rthopedic surgery 
is that department of surgery which includes the 
prevention, the mechanical treatment and the opera¬ 
tive treatment of chronic or progressive deformities, 
for the proper treatment of which special forms of 
apparatus or special mechanical dressings are 
necessary." In 1882 he was appointed clinical pro¬ 
fessor of orthopedic surgery in the University 
Medical College, and resigned in 1897. When the 
faculty, almost as a body, left the University 
Medical College, and became identified with Cornell 
Medical College founded by Col. Oliver Payne, Dr. 
Shaffer accompanied them as professor of ortho¬ 
pedic surgery, a position he still holds. He is 
also consulting orthopedic surgeon of St Luke's 
Hospital and the Presbyterian Hospital, to the 
Woman's Infirmary for Women and Children, and 
surgeon-in-ehief to the New York State Hospital 
for the Care of Orphaned and Deformed Chil¬ 
dren, and he is an active member of the New 
York Academy of Medicine; -tin* Congress of 
American Physicians and Surgeons (treasurer), the 
American Medical Association, etc. His principal 
writings are “The Etiology and Pathology of 
Chronic Joint Disease" (1876), “Pott’s Disease, Its 
Pathology and Mechanical Treatment " (1879), 
“The Hysterical Element in Orthopedic Surgery” 
(1NS0), “Brief Essay on Orthopedic Surgery" 
(1898), and numerous monographs on orthopedie 
subjects. He has devised many forms of apparatus 
for deformities, especially for spine, hip and club 
foot Dr. Shaffer is a member of the University, 
Century, Ardsley and Ridgefield Country clubs, 
lie was married on Oct 15, 1878, to Margaret Hyde, 
daguhter of Hon. William Perkins, a member of the 
Maine state legislature, and lias one son: Newton 
Melman Shaffer, Jr. 


LAWRENCE, Augustine Nicholas, broker, 
was born at Baltimore, Md., Apr. 10, 1*859, son of 
Augustine Nicholas and Frances J. (Powell) Law¬ 
rence, and a descendant of William Lawrence, a 
native of England, who came to America in 1635 
and settled at Flushing, Long Island. From him 


the line of descent is traced 
through his son, William, who 
married Deborah Smith ; their 
son Samuel, who married Mary 
Hicks; their son Augustine, who 
married Johana Van Zandt; and 
their son Augustine Hicks, who 
married Catherine Luquer, and 
who was the grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch. The 
latter received his education in 
schools of New' York and later at 
Borromeo college at Pikes ville, 

Md., leaving the latter in 1875 
Before this, in 1864 he had 
moved to New r York city, and 
in 1S69 entered the employ of 
Smally & Law rence, engaged in 
the stock business, where he re¬ 
mained one year. He w r as suc¬ 
cessively connected with the firms of Barney, Ray¬ 
mond & Co. (1870), Jay Cooke Sz Co. (1872) and J. P. 
Morgan <fc Co. 1873). In ISSohe formed a partner¬ 
ship with Schuyler Walden, under the name of Wal¬ 
den & Law rence, which was continued until ISSS, 
when Mr. Walden withdrew and Mr. Lawrence has 
since eondueted the business under his own name. 
The firm has an extensive business in dealing in both 
listed and unlisted securities. Mr. Lawrence is vice- 
president of the Castor Lax Co., which is promoting 
a patent medicine, called castor lax, consisting of 
pow'dered east or oil. He is a member of the New 
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York Yacht Club and the Oakland Golf Club. 
Air. Lawrence was married in June, 1878, to 
Alarjie, daughter of John (L Neil, and a grand¬ 
daughter of William Neil, one of the founders of the 
cit y of Columbus, O., and they have one son, Aug 
tine Neil Lawrence, a d two daughters, Anna Rice 
and Alarjie Coolidge Lawrence. 

WILSEY, Frank Dane, merchant, was born 
at Pagevillc, Pa., Dee. 28, 1856, son of John Derrick 
and Galphurnia (< His) Wilsey. 
His first American ancestor was 
Edmund Wilsey, a native of 
England, who came to the 
colonies in 1666. Air. Wilsey’s 
father was a manufacturer of 
oars, a business that he suc¬ 
cessfully conducted for many 
years. His son, Frank D. 
Wilsey, received a good edu¬ 
cation in private schools of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and 
entering Otterbein University 
was graduated 1L S. in 1876, 
at the age of nineteen years. 
He began his active career in 
the following year in the grain 
business at Ohio. In 1883 
he became identified with the 
New York Oar Co., which 
had been founded in 1843 by 
his father, and he gave up his grain business 
to become secretary of the company, with head¬ 
quarters in New* York city. In 18S7 the eompany 
was reorganized, with Air. Wilsey as its president, 
and with increased capital stock. Ever since Air. 
Wilsey’s residence in New York city he has taken an 
interest in municipal affairs, particularly in the 
publie schools. He was appointed by Alayor Low r 
to be a commissioner of education, and still occupies 
that position. He is also a trustee of his alma 
mater, Otterbein University. He is a member of 
the American Historical Society, the American 
Geographical Society, and the Ohio Society. He 
was married Sept. 11, 1878, to Ella, daughter of 
Henry Einsel, of Bloomville, O., and has two sons 
and two daughters, Edwin Shuey, Alariette, James 
Arthur and Blanche Wilsey. 

KEEN, Frank Harold, stock broker, was born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 23, 1859, son of George 
Budd and Frances (Colladay) 
Keen. The first American an¬ 
cestor was Joran Kyn (George 
Keen), one of the earliest 
European residents upon the 
Delaware river, and for more 
than a quarter of a century 
the chief proprietor of land at 
Upland, New Sweden, after¬ 
wards Chester, Pa. He came 
to America in company with 
Gov. John Printz on the ship 
Faina, which sailed from Stock¬ 
holm Aug. 16, 1642, and ar¬ 
rived at Fort Christina in New 
Sweden, Feb. 15, 1643. The 
line of descent is traced directly 
to the grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch, William 
Williams Keen, of Philadelphia, 
who was a prominent leather 
merchant of his time. George 
Budd Keen was an oil refiner and merchant of 
Philadelphia, and his wife was a daughter of Charles 
and Emily (Rittenhouse) Colladay. Frank Harold 
Keen received his education in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, and began his business eareer at the 
age of eighteen in the employ of Fiss, Banes & Erben, 


wool merchants and worsted yam manufacturers, 
lie was quick to master all the details of the business. 
In 1884 he formed a partnership with Louis S. Fiske 
and John Dobson, under the name of Louis S. Fiske 
A Co., ami engaged in the wool business in Phila¬ 
delphia. In 1901 Air. Keen removed to New York 
city, and shortly afterwards organized the firm of 
Keen A Ward to engage in a general banking and 
stock brokerage business, his partner being Sidney 
F. Ward, who is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and son of George Gray Ward, vice- 
president and general manager of the Commercial 
Cable Company. Air. John Sinithers, the special 
partner in the firm, is a son of a former president of 
the Bank of A1 out real. 

ROWE, Basil Woodd, express official, was born 
in Cincinnati, O., June 10, 1860, son of Stanhope 
Sanderson and Frances Alary (Burley) Rowe. 
His father, the son of a stockbroker of London, 
England, eame to this country from England about 
1835, and settled in Cincinnati, O. The son received 
a thorough education in the public and high schools 
of Cincinnati, and began his 
business eareer in the office 
of the Cincinnati “ Times ’ ’ 
in 1876, and a year later 
became a elerk in the Second 
National Bank, in which his 
father had an interest. He 
was engaged in the banking 
and accounting business until 
1899, being associated with a 
number of banks and trust 
companies in Ohio. In that 
year he removed to New York 
city to assume the position 
of treasurer of the Adams 
Express Co., of which com¬ 
pany he is now vice-presi¬ 
dent, trustee and member of 
the board of managers. Air. 

Rowe is also vice-president 
and director of the Adams 
Land and Building Co. of New York, vice-president, 
treasurer and director of the Adams Vehicle Co., 
and director of Dunlap's Express Co., the Morris 
European and American Express Co., Ltd., and the 
Standard Trust Co. of New York He is also 
president and director of the Hollywood Hotel and 
Cottage Co. of Hollywood, N. J. He is a member 
of the Ohio Society of New York, Economic Club, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the American 
Aluseum of Natural History, the Alonmouth 
County Horscshow Association, Civil Service Reform 
Association, the New York Club, Railroad Club, 
Automobile Club of America, and the New Jersey 
Automobile and Motor Club. He is unmarried. 

McKENNA, Thomas Patrick, lawyer, was born 
at Allentown, Alonmouth co., X J., July 8, 1871, 
son of Thomas and Alary (Farrell) McKenna, who 
came to this eountry from county Derry, Ireland. 
He received his education in the Long Branch (X. J.) 
high sehool and Columbia University, being grad¬ 
uated at the latter in 1893 with the degree of LL.B. 
He immediately began the practice of law at Long 
Branch. In 1904 he was admitted to the New York 
state bar and opened an office in New’York city. Later 
he formed a partnership with his brother, Bernard 
C., under the name of McKenna & McKenna. Air 
McKenna served as city solicitor of Long Branch, N. 
J., in 1898. He w’as associated with Bishop AIcFaul 
in founding the American Federation of Catholic 
Societies in 1890 and was its first secretary. The 
objects of the Federation are the cementing of the 
bonds of fraternal union among the Catholic laity 
and the Catholic societies of the United States; the 
fostering and protecting of Catholic interests and 
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works of religion, piety, education and charity; 
the study of conditions of social life; the dissem¬ 
ination of truth, and the encouragement of the 
spread of Catholic literature, and the circulation 
of the Catholic press. He is a member of the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association, the 
Alumni Association of Columbia University, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Lawyers’, Catholic, 
New York Athletic, Graduates’, Economic, and 
Deal Golf clubs, and the Automobile Club of New 
Jersey. For recreation he indulges in horseback 
ruling, golf and automobiling. lie was married 
Aug. 20, 1902, to Sadie M., uatighter of Edward 
II. O’Reilly of New York city, and has* two sons, 
Francis E. and Thomas C. McKenna, and two 
daughters, Sarah M. and Marion M. McKenna. 

KIP, Henry Spies, broker, was born at Rhine- 
beek-on-Huason, A. Y., June 29, 1874, son of 
William Bergh and Sarah Ann (Spies) Kip. and a 
descendant of Hendrick Kip, a native of Holland, 
who came, to America in 1035 and settled at New 
Amsterdam. He was prominent in the early life 
of the settlement under Govs. Kieftand Stuyvesant. 
His wife was Margaret de Marveil. Jacob Kip, 
grandson of the immigrant, was one of the patentees 
of the manor of Kipsburgh, which is now the town 
of Rhinebeck. The Indian deed of the property 
is still in the possession of the Kip family, who have 
occupied the same estate at Rhinebeck since I0S0. 

Henry S. Kip was educated at 
St. John’s School, Sing Sing, 
N. Y., and at Yale University, 
where he was graduated in 189(3 
with the degree of A.B. After 
graduation he spent a year 
t ra veling a round the world . lie 
joined troop 3, squadron A, N. G. 
V Y., Nov. I, 1897, was made 
corporal May 20, 1901, and 2d 
lieutenant of company A, 12th 
regiment, Dec. 20, 1904. During 
the Spanish war he served as 
first lieutenant and battalion 
adjutant of theOth regiment, New 
\ ork volunteers, from May 24, 
1898. to Nov. 15, 1898. After the. 
war Mr. Kip returned to New 
\ ork city, took a course at the 
New York Law School, receiving 
the degree of LL.B in 1901,and 
after being admitted to the liar 
practiced his profession until 1900. In 1900 he 
became associated with the stock exchange house 
of Ilerrick, Hicks A Colby; three years later he 
bought a seat on the stock exchange and was made 
a partner and board member of the firm. Mr. Kip 
is an honorary member of Squadron A and a mem¬ 
ber of the Naval and Military Order of the Spanish- 
American war. lie is also a member of the Union, 
Racquet and Tennis, University. Yale, and Rock- 
away Hunt clubs and the Country Club of West¬ 
chester county. Mr. Kip was married Get. 25, 1902, 
to Frances Coster, daughter of Mrs. Louis Q. Jones, 
and they have one son, W illiam Bergh Kip. 

DRYSDALE, Robert Alfred, broker, was born 
in Dunfermline, Scotland, Sept. 5, 1870, son 
of Robert Stobie and Jessie (Ireland) Drvsdale. 
His father was a linen manufacturer who came to 
America with hisf amily in 1878. The son was 
educated in the public schools of New York and at 
the College of the City of New York. lie began his 
business career in the employ of the firm of Welling 
& Maleom, stock brokers, as a clerk in 1891, and 
later became connected with William C. Sheldon A 
Co., remaining there four years. lie then allied 
himself with the stock exchange house of James 
McGovern A Co., and in IS — was admitted to 




partnership in that firm, which was subsequently 
succeeded in business by the firm of Benedict, 
Drysdale A Co., his partners being Lemuel C. 
Benedict, James McGovern and Richard Goodwin. 
Mr. Drysdale is also a director of the Washington 
Trust Co. and the. Metropolitan Casualty Co., and is 
a member of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
lie was married Nov. 28, 1899, to Charlotte B., 
daughter of Christopher C Robinson of Montclair, 
N. J., and has one son, Robert, and one daughter, 
Charlotte Drysdale. 

KENNY, Charles, real estate operator, was 
born in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 25, 1850, son of 
John and Mary (Livingston) 

Kenny. He was educated in 
the public schools of his na¬ 
tive city, but having deckle 1 
to enter mercantile life, re¬ 
moved to Boston. Mass., at 
the age of fifteen, and became 
clerk in the office of Clark A 
Brown, in the livery ami real 
estate business. Subsequent¬ 
ly he purchased the interest 
of the senior partner. During 
the latter years of his life hi; 
time was mainly occupied 
with the management of real 
estate, and the development 
of property in Marblehead. 

Aside from his business inter¬ 
ests Col. Kenny was widely 
known for his association with 
military affairs, lie was in the 
military sendee of the commonwealth of Massachu¬ 
setts, and was a member of the staffs of both Govs. 
Greenhalge and Wolcott, the former of whom was 
one of his most intimate friends. He also served on 
the staff of Major George S. Merrill, former insurance 
commissioner of Massachusetts, in the First Bat¬ 
talion Light Artillery, holding rank as first lieuten¬ 
ant, later as quartermaster, and finally being ap¬ 
pointed colonel, with which rank he retired. Col. 
Kenny was a member of the Boston Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation and the Corinthian Yacht (’lub. His interest 
covered all forms of athletic sport, and he was a de¬ 
voted lover of animals. lie was married Mar. 23, 
1882, to Helen Prichard, daughter of Chase Lang- 
maid, of Boston, and had four children: Winsor 
Langmaid, Norman Winthrop, Helen Langmaid 
and Royal Greenhalge Kenny. He died in Boston, 
Mass., May 28, 1909. 

BUNNELL, John A., merchant, was born at 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada, Apr. 21, 18(34. son of 
Enos and Cornelia (Ken¬ 
nedy) Bunnell, and grand¬ 
son of Enos Bunnell, one 
of the pioneer settlers of 
Brantford. His father 
(IS 18-75) was a grain 
dealer of Brantford. 

Young Bunnell’s early 
education was acquire l in 
the public schools, and he 
later took a course in the 
Collegiate institute of his 
native town. He began 
his business career as a 
clerk in the office of Alfred 
Watts A Co., general mer¬ 
chants at Brantford, and 
remained in that position 
for two years, when he re¬ 
moved to Chicago, Ill. , ____ 

In 1885 he secured a posi¬ 
tion as collector for the wholesale hardware firm of 
Charles H. Besly, and by strict attention to busi- 
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ness and honest work soon became general manager. 
In 1890 Mr. Bunnell entered the employ of Hateley 
Bros., exporters of provisions, as manager, and 
joined the Chicago board of trade, and in 1893 be¬ 
came the junior partner of the firm, lie has held 
many positions of honor on the Chicago board of 
trade, being appointed director in 1897, electe 1 
second vice-president in 1907, first vice-president 
in 1908, and president in 1909. Mr. Bunnell has 
shown for years his great interest in religious matters, 
and is at the present time vestryman of St. Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Chicago, the success 
of which is due in a great measure to his personal 
efforts. He is a member of the Union League, 
Homewood Golf and Church clubs, and is presi tent 
oi the last-mentioned organization. He was married 
in 1S90, to Kate, daughter of Andrew Baird, of Paris, 
Ontario, and has one daughter, Margarette Bunnell. 

TOBIN, John William, lawyer and banker, was 
born in Austin, Tex., Sept. 27, 1873, son of William 
Henry and Benedette (Moore) Tobin, and a de¬ 
scendant of Daniel Tobin, a native of England, who 
came to America in 1760 and settled in Georgia. 
His father was a well-known physician of Austin, 
Tex., and his mother, a daughter of Leonard Moore 
of Mobile, Ala., was president of the Daughters of 
the Confederacy of Texas, and the organizer of the 
Texas ehapter of the Society of Colonial Dames. 
When Texas declined to appropriate money for 
representation at the Chicago exposition of 1893, 
she raised the money by subscription and erected 
and maintained the Texas building on the fair 
grounds. The son received his education in the 
public schools of Austin, Tex., and at the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas, being graduated at the latter in 1897, 
with the degree of L.B. He immediately began 
the practice of law in Austin, and soon built up a 
large and lucrative business. In 1899 he was made 
assistant city attorney, serving for one year. In 
1900 he relinquished his practice and removed to 
New York city, where he became a partner in the 
banking firm of A. II. Bickinore A Co., which was 
organized in 1903. The firm largely deals in public 
S e-vi-p securities and is the organizer of the National 
Light, Heat A Power Co., sup¬ 
plying some twenty odd eities 
with electric light, gas, and 
steam heat. Mr. Tobin is also 
secretary of the Union Securi¬ 
ties Co., and a director of the 
Alfred Light A Power Co., the 
< Tty Gas A Electric Co. of Paris, 
111., the Hoosick Falls Illumi¬ 
nating Co., the Jersey ville 
lduminating Co., the Central 
Indiana Lighting Co., and the 
Taylorville Gas A Electric Co. 
lie is president of the Tobin 
Which way Signal Co., which 
was organized to introduce an 
attachment for automobile 
lamps, invented by Mr. Tobin, 
that indicate by colored slides 
the direction the machine will 
take at night. Mr. Tobin is a 
member of the St. Nicholas 
Club of New York city, and the Cumberland Club of 
Portland, Me. He was married Nov. 25, 1905, to 
Flora, daughter of Thomas Lewis of Hamilton, Out., 
Canada. 

DICKINSON, Charles Henry, banker and 
broker, was born in Richmond, Ya., Jan. 7, 1800, 
son of Robert L. and Mary Anne (Beers) Dickinson. 
His father was a tobacco planter of Caroline county,, 
and Tobacco Merchant in Richmond; and his 
mother was a daughter of William Beers, also a 
merchant of Richmond, Va. He was educated in 




the public and high schools of Riclunond, Va., and 
began his business career in 188$ as a clerk in the 
tobacco warehouse of John A. Hutcheson. In 
1887 he removed to Ne*v Y rk i y and purchased 
a seat on the Consolidated Stock Exchange, which 
he sold in 1890, and became associated with the 
firm of his uncle, John W. Beers A Co., bankers 
and brokers. In 1895 the name of the firm* was 
changed to Beers A Owens, William F. Owens 
becoming a partner, and three years later Mr. 
Dickinson was admitted as a member. Mr. Owens 
died in 1902, blit the firm retained the name of 
Beers A < hvensas originally formed. Mr. Dickinson 
served four years in the Richmond Howitzers. He 
is a member of tlie West Side Tennis Club and the 
Mahopac Golf Club. He is unmarried. 

CRANE, John, merchant., was born in Perry 
county, ()., Feb. 10, 1840, son of Thomas and 
Sarah (Duffy) Crane. He re¬ 
ceived a good publie school 
education, and upon the out¬ 
break of the civil war, in 1801, 
lie raised a company which, 
being joined to the 0th Wiscon¬ 
sin volunteers, afterwards 
formed a part of the “Iron 
Brigade.” After one year’s 
service he joined the 17th 
Wisconsin regiment, in which 
he was appointed adjutant, and 
there saw three years’ service, 
taking part in the battles of 
Corinth and Shiloh, the siege 
of Vicksburg, and many other 
encounters. lie also partici¬ 
pated in the battle of Atlan¬ 
ta, under Gen. Sherman, and 
was with him in his famous 
march to the sea. He was 
a personal friend of Gen. 

Sherman, as well as Gen. Grant and President 
Roosevelt. After the war he engaged in a mer¬ 
cantile business, later removing to New York city,' 
which thereafter became his permanent home. 
He formed a partnership with W. A. MacMahon, 
under the name of (Vane A MacMahon, and engaged 
in the carriage material business at 10 Bridge 
Street, New York. The firm enjoyed a long and 
prosperous career, and Mr. Crane became known 
as one of the leading merchants of the city. He 
was also a trustee and director of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank for many years. Possess¬ 
ing a warm heart and generous disposition, he was 
a liberal contributor to worthy charities, especially 
those identified with the Catholic Church. He 
was a member of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
and one of its Particular Council. He was also 
a member of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and 
the Catholic Club of New York. He was also 
interested in the Irish Emigrant Society, and served 
as its president for a number of years. He was 
married in January, 1806, to Mary A. MacMahon, 
sister of his business partner, W. G. MacMahon. 
Mr. Crane died in New York eity, April S, 1908. 

WALTON, James McLean, broker, was born 
at Riderewood. N. J., May is. 1877, son of Edward 
Vtwood and Carolina (Todd) Walton, and grandson 
of John T WaUon, who came to this country from 
Suffolk county, England, in 1828, and settled in 
New York city. His wife was Margaret Whitney of 
Norwalk, Conn. James McLean Walton received 
Ids education in the Callisen School of New York 
city and at Yale University, where he was graduated 
in 1899, receiving the degree of Ph.B. from the 
Sheffield Scientific School. He began his business 
career as junior clerk in the employ of the Knicker¬ 
bocker Trust Co. in New York city, beeoming 
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.assistant secretary in 1903, which position he held 
foi five years, when, in January, 1909, he formal 
a partnership with George C. Hollister and Cecil 
Lyon under the name of Hollister, Lyon it Walton. 
The firm is engaged in a general commission and 
brokerage business, and is destined to occupy a 
commanding position among the financial institu¬ 
tions of the metropolis. Mr. Walton is also a 
trustee of the Manhattan Savings Institution. lie 
is a member of the Yale, University, St. Anthony, 
Pelham and West Side Tennis clubs and the Delta 
Psi fraternity. He is unmarried. 



HOPE, John, educator, was born at Augusta, 
Ga., June 2, 1868, son of James and Mary Frances 
(Butts) Hope, lie attended the public schools of 
Augusta and was graduated at the Worcester acad¬ 
emy, Worcester, Mass., in 1890. He then entered 
Brown University where he received the degree of 
B.A. in 1894, and was class orator. lie was pro¬ 
fessor of natural science at Roger Williams Uni¬ 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., during 1S94-9S, and in the 
latter year accepted the chair of Latin and Greek 
in Atlanta Baptist College, Atlanta, Ga. When 
in 1906, Dr. George Sale, then 
president of the college, be¬ 
came superintendent of edu¬ 
cation for all the schools oper¬ 
ated by the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, Prof. 
Hope was made acting presi¬ 
dent and in the following year 
he was regularly elected presi¬ 
dent of the institution. The 
honorary degree of AM was 
conferred upon him by his alma 
mater in June, 1907. I nder 
Pres. Hope the remarkable de¬ 
velopment that characterized 
Atlanta Baptist College in the 
latter years of the administra¬ 
tion of his predecessor has con- 
. r * tinued. It is the representa- 
n tive school of the Baptists in 
/ v Georgia for the education of 
negro young men along the lines 
of Christian culture, many of its graduates becom¬ 
ing ministers or teachers. It numbers 240 pupils 
and eighteen instructors. In addition to his col¬ 
lege duties Prof. Hope is interested in the welfare 
of the negro race. He is one of the two or three 
most commanding figures in the colored population 
ot the city, and no important movement affecting 
his people is undertaken without his having some 
part in it. He is a man of keen wit, deep scholar¬ 
ship, wide sympathies, and great deliberation. His 
opinion is highly valued by all who know him. He 
was married, Dec. 29, iS97, to Eugenia Burns, of 
Chicago, 111., and has one son, Edward Swain Hope. 
In all his undertakings he has the ready assistance 
of his wife, who is especially interested in neigh¬ 
borhood work in the vicinity of the college com¬ 



munity. 

ALLEN, Robert Holbrook, broker, was born 
in New York city, in 1874, son of Elisha Hunt 
Allen, grandson of Elisha Hunt Allen, and great- 
grandson of Samuel C. Allen, (q.v.) who was ap¬ 
pointed chief justice and chancellor of the Ha¬ 
waiian Islands in 1856, and as such was one of the 
leading influences in establishing the civil rights and 
liberties of the people there. Appointed as minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary to the 
United States, Mr. Allen brought to a successful issue 
the negotiation with the United States of the 
Hawaiian reciprocity treaty, which passed the house 
in August, 1876, and was immediately signed by 
Gen. Grant. Robert Holbrook Allen received his 


education at Everson’s School, the New York 
School of Languages (now the Dwight. School) and 
the Lawreneeville (N. J.) School, and finished his 
studies at Columbia University, elass of 1896. He 
began his business career in the employ of Moore Sc 
Schley, bankers of New York, where he remained 
about five years and mastered the details of the 
banking business. He then formed the firm of Allen 
it Wood, which later was changed to Allen, Wood Sc 
McGraw, and finally to Allen, McGraw A Co., the 
present title. He is a member of the Union, 
Racquet, St. Anthony, Stock Exchange Luncheon 
and New York Athletic clubs and the Delti Psi 
fraternity. He is also a life member of the Veteran 
Association of the 7th regiment. He is unmarried. 

YOUNG, Robert Brown, architect, was born in 
Canada, Apr. I, 1855, son of Alexander and Mary 
(Dowler) Young, of Scotch 
and Irish descent. He was 
brought up on his father’s 
farm, attending the district 
schools until the age of six¬ 
teen, and he was then ap¬ 
prenticed to a builder and 
architect. After seven years’ 
apprenticeship he remove 1 to 
Denver, Col., in 1876 and 
opened an office as builder 
and architect. A year later 
he removed to California, lo¬ 
cating first in San Francisco 
and subsequently in Los An¬ 
geles. This rapidly growing 
city proved a fertile field for 
his abilities, and making it 
his permanent residence he 
soon acquired a large and 
lucrative practice, being now 
one of the largest property 
holders and most popular ar¬ 
chitects in Los Angeles. Among the prominent 
buildings that hedesigned are the Hollenbeck Hotel, 
the Wilson Block, the Braun Building, the West¬ 
minster Building, the Lankershim Block, in¬ 
cluding the large fire-proof hotel, built of brick, 
stone and steel, and containing 400 rooms, the 
Rosland Hotel, the Pacific Hospital, the State Re¬ 
form school, and the Broadway Hotel, rle was 
married in 1879 to Mary C., daughter of the late 





Henry Wilson of Denver, Col., and has one daugh¬ 
ter and one son living. The latter, Frank Wilson 
Young, is a partner in his father’s business, the firm 
name being R. B. Young & Son. 

PRENTICE, Bernon Sheldon, banker, was 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 12, 1883, soil of 
William S. P. and Ella (Sheldon) Prentice. His 
father is a member of the banking firm of William 
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C Sheldon A Uo. lie was educated in St Paul’s 
school, Concord, X. H , anu at liarvaru I nivorsitj, 
being graduated at the latter in 1905 with the 
degree of A B. While in Harvard he was a member 
of the Dickie,” the Hasty Pudding Club, the 
Alpha Delta Phi fraternity, the Institute of 1770 and 
the Iroquois Club lie began his business career 
in 1905 as a clerk in the employ of Harvey Fisk A 
Sons, the New York bankers, and three years later 
became associated with the firm of Dominick A 
Dominick. Mr. Prentice is a member of the 
Racquet and Tennis Club, the Union Club, and the 
Harvard Club of New York city. He was married 
Dec. 29, 1908, to Clare, daughter of James \V. 
Ellsworth of New York, and lias one daughter. 


LADD, Nathaniel Watson, lawyer, was bom in 
Derry, N. II., Jan. 7, 1848, son of Daniel and Lucy 
Ann (Dustin) Ladd. Ilis first 
\nierican ancestor was Daniel 
Ladd, who emigrated from 
England in the ship Mary 
amt John in 1634 and settled 
in Ipswich, Mass. He sub¬ 
sequently was one of the 
founders of Haverhill. From 
him the line of descent is 
traced through his son, Na¬ 
thaniel, who married Eliza¬ 
beth Gilman; through their 
son, Nathaniel, who married 
Catharine Gilman and built 
the oldest house in Exeter, 
N. II. , now occupied by the 
Society of the Cincinnati; 
their son, Daniel, who mar¬ 



ried Alice 


their 

married 


/Lft^U son ■ Nathaniel who ii 

^ Mary Ames; their son, Na¬ 

thaniel, WHO liii.ined Dolly Smith; their son, 
Nathaniel, w r ho married Mrs. Mary Gordon Fol¬ 
som, and who was the grandfather of the subject 
of this sketch. On the maternal side he is di¬ 
rectly descended from Hannah Dustin (q.v.), the co¬ 
lonial heroine, through her eldest son, Thomas, who 
married Marv Ingalls; through their son, Caleb, who 
married Phebe Marble; through their son, Caleb, 
who married Susanna Ayer; through their son, Rev. 
Caleb, who married Eliza Kelly, and through their 
daughter, who was Mr Ladd’s mother Mr Ladd 
was educated in the public schools of Epping, Derry, 
and Tilton, N. IL At the age of ten years he 
learned the shoemaker’s trade, worked at it steadily 
for about two years, and could make a complete shoe 
even to the fitting of the stock, and after being en¬ 
gaged in other pursuits a short time, returned to his 
home and prepared for college at Pinkerton Acad¬ 
emy. lie entered Dartmouth in 1869' and was 
graduated in 1873, taking high honors and subse¬ 
quently receiving the degree of A M. W hile at col¬ 
lege he taught school, and continued to teach after 
entering the law school, becoming principal of the 
evening high school at Hyde Park, Mass. He was 
engaged in the South and West to introduce school¬ 
books with the firm of Messrs. Ginn A Co., school¬ 


book publishers of Boston for little more than one 
year and then entered the law firm of Messrs. Ab¬ 
bott, Jones A McFarlane. He completed his law 
studies at Boston University School of Law, and was 
graduated LL.B. in 1875. Admitted to the bar in 
that, year he at. once entered the employ of II. O. 
Houghton A' Co., publishers, in work which required 
his admission to the bar, with whom he remained 
for about eight months, traveling through the W est 
and South In three years after leaving college he 
had traveled quite extensively in thirty-two of the 
then thirty-eight states. lie began the practice of 


law in Boston in 1876 and has continued in general 
practice up to the present time. Mr Latin served as 
attorney for the \V omen’s Educational anti Indus¬ 
trial Union for a number of years without compensa¬ 
tion in its attempt to collect the claims, anti defend 
the rights, of working women who were unable to 
employ a lawyer, lie was a member of the Boston 
common council, 1886 87 ; a member of the lower 
house of the state legislature in 1890-91, serving as 
member anti chairman of the finance committee, 
as well as house chairman of the state house 
committee. He has been three times abroad, go¬ 
ing in 1889 as far East as Varna on the Black Sea. 
lie is a charter member of the Boston Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation, member of the Bostoniana Club, of which he 
was president, in 1898 ; Boston Art Club ; Hale Club ; 
National Geographic Society and the New England 
Grenfall Association ; Boston Mycological Club and 
the \merican Bar Association. Mr. Ladd has also 
been for many years a member of the advisory board 
of the Women’s Charity Club Hospital, and is a pro¬ 
prietor of the Social Law Library of Boston, a life 
member of the Bostonian Society, and the D. K. E. 
Club of New York city. He has taken great interest 
in athletics and holds the record for bicycle road rid¬ 
ing in the Boston Athletic Association, for covering 
in one year 9107 miles. He is an expert in single¬ 
shell rowing. Equipping a canoe with outriggers 
and a sliding seat, he rowed from Boston to Ports¬ 
mouth, N. 11., and rowed back in a day and a half, 
anchoring in Magnolia harbor during the night, and 
on another occasion.he remained in his eanoeforsix 
days and six nights on the Massachusetts Bay with¬ 
out making land. 

BARNESBY, Norman, physician and banker, 
was born in Derby, England, April 18, 1875, son of 
Walter R. and Emily (Stretton) Barnesby His 
father was a sea captain in the British merchant 
marine, and came to the United States with his 
family in 1880. Norman 
Barnesby was educated in 
private and public schools 
at Uhicago, 111., ai.d stuc ieJ 
medicine at the University of 
Uhicago, where lie received 
the degree of M.D. in 1898 
He served two years as 
medical officer in United 
States army and was interne 
of the Chicago Marine Hos¬ 
pital in 1898 99. He begun 
the practice of his profession 
in New York city in 1902 and 
built up a large and lucrative 
practice, making a specialty 
of surgery. In 1908 he < e- 
cided to relinquish the prac¬ 
tice of medicine, and entered 
the banking house of Potter, 

Choate A Prentice in the ca¬ 
pacity of bond broker. He remained here only six 
months when he formed a partnership with A. 11. 
Johnson under the name of A II. Johnson & Co., 
to engage in the bond brokerage business. Dr. 
Barnesby is a skillful performer on the violin. He 
is a member of the Army and Navy Union League 
Club. He was married in 1900 to Mae, daughter 
of Rev. John W. Campbell of New York city. 

FORCE, Dexter Newell, treasurer of The II. B 
Clafiin Company, was born in Baltimore, McL, Nov. 
5, 1835, son of Dexter Clark and Joanna Bussv 
(Newell) Force. In 1844 his family moved from 
Baltimore to New York city where his father be¬ 
came the founder of a foundry works and boiler and 
machine shop, and he received his education at the 
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Henry Street Grammar School, at that time kept 
by Prof George V. Quackenbos lie began his 
business career in the employ of Walworth, Nason 
& Guild, manufacturers of steam and gas apparatus 
on John street, afterwards going in his father’s 
factory. Later on he went with the firm of Cochran, 
Harding A Co. (afterwards Jesse L. Cochran), 
dealers in straw millinery goods, and after Mr. 
Cochran’s death he became associated with the 
house of George \Y. & Jehial Read in the same line 
of business. He was with that firm until the out¬ 
break of the civil war, which ruined their business, 
as they were exclusively a Southern business house. 
In 1801 he was offered a position with the dry goods 
house of Clafiin, Mellen A Co., established by 
Horace B. Claflin, who came from Worcester to New 
York in 1843. Beginning as a clerk he steadily 
rose until in 1873 he was admitted as a member of 
the firm. When Mr. William H. Mellen retired 
from the business in 1864, the firm name was 
changed to H. B. Claflin A Co., anti after Mr. 
Claflin’s death in 1S85 the business was conducted 
by his son, John Claflin, until 1890, when the 
present corporation (The H. R Claflin Co.) was 
formed with John Claflin, president, and Dexter 
N. Force, treasurer. The present business of the 
company is one of the largest in the world, its sales 
extending not only throughout the Tinted States 
aial South and Central America, The Indies and 
the East, but in fact throughout the whole civilized 
w'orld. Mr. Force w r as married in February, 1873, to 
Marion S., daughter of James Forsyth of Toledo, ( >., 
and a sister of Major General James W. Forsyth, 
U. S. A., and had six children; Dexter N., Jr., 
R. Duncan, Agnes J , Marion F , Joanna N. and 
Malcolm W. He resided in Orange, N. J., where 
for many years he was vestryman of Grace Church. 
In 18S8 he moved to Montclair, N. J., and has been 
warden of St. Luke’s Church there ever since. lie 
enlisted for a short term during the civil war, and 
saw some service in Pennsylvania as lieutenant of 
Company G, 37th New York (1862). Mr. Force is 
a member of the Montclair Club, Montclair Golf 
Club, Commomvealth Club, Upper Montclair 
Country Club, the Washington Association of New 
Jersey,' Metropolitan Museum of Art, New' England 
Society, Sons American Revolution, and a number 
of civic and charitable organizations. 

WHITMER, William, lumber merchant, was born 
at MeAllisterville, Union co., Pa., Dec. 11, 1835, 
son of Peter Wliitmer, of Ger¬ 
man ancestry. He was brought 
up on his father’s farm and 
received a common school edu¬ 
cation only. He became a 
clerk in a general store at 
Hartleton, Union county, and 
finally ow ner of the business, 
which he conducted with con¬ 
siderable profit until 1872, 
when he removed to Sun bury, 
Northumberland county. Here 
he formed the firm of Wliitmer 
A Co., lumber dealers, which 
subsequently became Wliitmer 
A Foster, and after Mr. Foster 
retired, Wliitmer A Trexler. 
The operations of this firm 
and of other corporations 
allied with it, including the 
Linden Hill Lumber Co., 
were in the mountain regions of the state as well 
as in the vicinity of Sunbury, arid also in the virgin 
forests of West Virginia, the interest there being 
conducted by the Condon Lane Lumber Co. Mr. 
Wliitmer was strongly impressed by the fact that 


the mineral wealth of West Virginia is equal to, 
if not greater than, its arboreal wealth, and the 
development of the coal mines there early engaged 
him. He was president of the Bethel Coal Co., 
operating in Mercer county, and the projector of 
the Dry Forks railroad built by his son Robert, 
which opened to the market a vast tract of forest 
overlying valuable coal deposits. While living at 
Sunbury Mr. Whitmer aided in organizing the Trust 
and Safe Deposit Co. of that town and in giving it 
a firm foundation. In 1893 he formed the house 
of William Whitmer A Sons, Incorporated, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and of this he was president until 
his death, Philadelphia having become his place of 
residence in 1S94. His success in business was the 
product of sound methods, progressive ideas, 
straight forward dealing and conscientious devotion 
to w ork. His very name was a synonym for moral 
principle Mr. Whitmer was a member of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, lie was married 
July 19, 1859, to Katharine A. Forster, by whom 
lie had tw T o daughters and a son. lie died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 20, 1896. 

WHITMER, Robert Forster, manufacturer, 
w'as born at Hartleton, Union county, Pa., Jan. 25, 
1S64, son of W illiam and Kath¬ 
erine C. (Forster) Whitmer. 

His father w T as one of the 
most prominent business men 
of Pennsylvania, his chief 
interest being that of the manu¬ 
facture and sale of lumber. 11 is 
mother w'as a descendant of 
Seoteh-Irish emigrants, who 
about 1700 settled in North¬ 
umberland and LTnion counties, 
ller father’s father, Robert 
Forster, was a colonel in the 
revolutionary army and one of 
his uncles fought with the Brit¬ 
ish troops in the French and 
Indian wars. Robert Forster 
Whitmer w'as educated in the 
public schools of Union county 
and of Northumberland county, 
the family having removed to Sunbury in 1872. Hav¬ 
ing the aptitude of a born scholar, he w'as qualified 
to enter the Pennsylvania State College at an early 
age, but left it at the end of two years to go to 
Lafayette College. Graduating in 1885, he immed¬ 
iately entered business life at Sunbury in the office 
of Whitmer A Co., taking the position of manager. 
To his mind, well trained by the discipline of the 
college, the mastery of the details of the lumber 
business w r as not difficult, and soon he became a 
most efficient assistant to his father, taking upon 
his own shoulders much of the firm’s responsibilities. 
He was made vice-president of William Whitmer & 
Sons, Incorporated, in 1S95, having removed to 
Philadelphia city in 1SS9. On the death of his father 
iii October, 1S96', be became president of that corpor¬ 
ation and of the others his father had founded. 
He was fully equal to the strain imposed by these 
added responsibilities—conducting the diversified 
interests he controlled with a certain conservatism 
that did not, however, hinder him from adopting 
new' methods where they seemed desirable, nor 
from opening boldly new avenues of business when 
his foresight showed him that the financial results 
would more than compensate for the outlay He 
is president of William W hitmer & Sons, Ine., 
Parsons Pulp A Lumber Co., Philadelphia, and 
William Wliitmer & Sons Co. of Sunbury, and 
the Dry Fork railroad, a road projected and 
built by him through a productive mining and 
lumbering section of West Virginia. Mr. Wliitmer 
is a member of the Union League and Philadelphia 
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Country and Racquet elubs of Philadelphia, and 
the lViuia. Scotch-Irish and St. Andrew’s Societies. 
He was married at Sun bury, Pa., April 25, 1891, to 
.Mary, daughter of John Packer, of an old family 
of Herman origin. They have one son and four 
daughters. 

TOPAKYAN, Hayozoun Hohannes, merehant 
and consul-general, was born at Sazaria, Turkey, 
Nov. 5, 1S(I4, son of Hohannes and Dirhi Topakyan, 
and a descendant of one of the oldest Armenian 
aristocratic families. 11c was educated in the 
miblie schools at Sazaria, and later attended the 
American college in Bar- 
dizak to learn English. 
When eighteen years of 
age he engaged in the dry 
goods business with his 
father. Several years 
later he removed to Con¬ 
stantinople and started 
in business for himself as 
a commission merchant 
in dry goods, his sales 
being mostly in the in¬ 
terior of Turkey. At the 
end of three years he 
came to the United 
States on a business trip, 
and while here deter¬ 
mined to make it his 
permanent home. lie 
close t out his business 
in Constantinople, and 
in 1 887 started in New 
York in the importation 
of Turkish, Persian and 
Indian rugs. This business began in a modest 
way, has steadily grown under his careful and 
astute management, until to-day Mr. Topakyan 
is recognize i as probably the most prominent 
importer of high-class rugs in this country. 
In 1892 he was appointed by the Persian govern¬ 
ment Imperial commissioner and director-general 
of their exhibits at the World’s Fair at Chica¬ 
go. At his own expense he built the Persian 
and Ottoman pavilion, and received forty-eight 
diplomas and forty-eight medals for the magnificent 
and interesting exhibits he gathered from both 
countries, including the personal thanks and a 
diploma from Pres. Cleveland in recognition of 
his magnificent labors in the interests of the fair. 
In 1890 lie was decorated by the Venezuelan, 
Persian and Turkish governments, the last two 
conferring distinguished honors upon him; the 
Imperial Order of the “Lion and the Rising Sun” 
by the Persian government, the “Magidiva” by 
the Turkish government, and the “ Bu.ste del 
Lisuctor” by the Venezuelan government. In 
1907 he presented to the United States, to be hung 
in the White House, a $50,000 Persian Rug, probably 
the finest specimen ever brought to this country. 
It measures six and a half feet in length and four 
feet in width. The texture is of imperial silk 
marvelously woven and set. with a multitude of 
rubies, pearls, turquoises and other gems. Pres. 
Roosevelt accepted the handsome gift in behalf of 
the government and complimented Mr. Topakyan 
not only on his generosity, but on his skill in 
designing. The rug was hung in a beautiful 
mahogany frame. A second rug was presented to 
the government by him in 1910, during Pres. 
Taft’s administration and he gave a valuable 
antique carpet to the Field Columbian Museum of 
Chicago. “Persian Court,” his summer home at 
Morristown, N. J., is one of the most beautiful and 
interesting places in surburban New York. It is a 
typical Oriental mansion of white marble, beauti¬ 





fully deeorated and furnished. Three gifts which 
Mr. Topakyan prizes highly are autograph photo 
graphs from Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft 
and J. Pierpont Morgan. He is a generous donor to 
charities, especially for his own countrymen, besides 
taking care of twenty-eight orphans. In 1909 the 
Persian government appointed him consul-general 
to New York, a position he is eminently fitted to 
oceupy. Not only is he a distinguished consular 
official and diplomat, but also a ready, forceful 
speaker. He is one of the leaders of the Armenian 
colony in this country, and one of the foremost 
workers in behalf of his fellow countrymen, always 
ready to lend his labors and influence to promote 
their welfare, both here and in their native land, 
lie ever takes a deep interest in American politics, 
and has rendered valuable service to the Republican 
party by his activities among his native countrymen 
in this country during various national campaigns, 
especially since the time of the World’s Fair in 1902. 
Probably no foreign consular official is more highly 
thought of by the American government than is 
Mr. Topakyan, for they appreciate both his loyalty 
to his adopted country and his deep interest and 
loYe for his native land. In 1909 Mr. Topakyan 
was made a life member of the Armory Burgesses 
Corps, and also made honorary colonel and inspector 
of the staff of the corps. Among others so honored 
may be mentioned Nelson A. Miles, King Edward 
the Seventh, President Diaz of Mexico, Sir Thomas 
Lipton, J. Pierpont Morgan, Theodore Roosevelt, 
August Belmont, John D. Rockefeller and Andrew 
Carnegie. Mr. Topakyan is generous to a fault and 
entertains with a lavish hand, being especially 
noted for liis unlimited hospitality exercised in his 
beautiful home “Persian Court,” Morris Plains, 
N J. lie is very democratic and broad in his 
views, of the highest character, with an enviable 
reputation in the business world above reproach. 
In his own country he is looked upon as a statesman 
of great ability, and particularly in the Oriental 
colonics in America is considered a man of high 
ability, lie is considered an art connoisseur and 
world-ronowne 1 expert on Persian rugs and tapes¬ 
tries. Mr. Topakyan is the owner of two turquoise 
mines, one in Silver City, and the other near Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. He is a member of numerous 
clubs and social organizations and his social stand¬ 
ing is one of the highest. 


BROWN, Charles Lincoln, was born in Phila¬ 
delphia, Penn., July fi, 1804. He was educated in 
the public schools of the city, 
attending the Hancock Gram¬ 
mar School until he was six¬ 
teen years of age, when he 
entered the employ of a cloth¬ 
ing firm as errand boy. Sub- 
sequentlvhc entered the service 
of James McCauley, the pro 
prietor of an Episcopal book 
store, anil while there he stud¬ 
ied at night and prepared for 
college, lie entered the Le¬ 
high University for civil en¬ 
gineering eourse, but was forced 
to abandon this purpose, 
through illness. Later he en¬ 
tered the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania for the three year 
eourse in law, and was gradu¬ 
ated in 1891. He was admit¬ 
ted to the practice of law in 

all the courts of the state and in the United States 
court. In 1891, a few months prior to graduating, 
he. was elected to a seat in the common councils, 
from the ward in which he was born, on an inde- 
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pendent ticket, and was re-elected on tlie Republi- 
ean ticket in 1892. In 1891 received the Republi¬ 
can nomination for select councils and was elected 
-against a Democratic and ail independent candi¬ 
date. In Novemoer, 1890, lie was elected on an 
independent ticket to the senate of Pennsylvania 
against the Republican and Democratic cam.if ates, 
and voted in the session ot 1897 for the election of 
lion. Boies Penrose, the youngest United States 
senator ever elected from Pennsylvania, and again 
voted in the memorable session of 1899 for the 


reelect ion of Hon M. S. Quay, to the U. S. senate 
until the close of the session without electing a 
senator, when the governor appointed Senator Quay 
to succeed himself until ti.e next session ot the legis¬ 
lature. 

BRAUN, Adolf Phillip Carl, manufacturer, was 
born in Ortenberg, Oberhessen, Germany, May 31, 
1855, son of Carl Theodore and Elise (Steepler) 
Braun. Ilis father was a distiller. Ilis college 
life was passed in Germany, where he attended 
the Ilersfeld University and gymnasium, pursuing 
the study of pharmacy. Coming to America in 
1873, he engaged in the drug business in St. Louis 
in the employjof Charles 1 labieht Co. After clerk¬ 
ing for this concern for seven years, during which 
he gained much valuable knowledge and experience, 
he entered upon an independent business career 
and opened his own drug store, the successful 
management of which he conducted until 1897, a 
period of seventeen years. In February, 1897, he 
became one of the organizers and stockholders of 
the Dodson-Braun .Manufacturing Co., which, at 
that time, succeeded to the business of the Dodson 
A Ilils Manufacturing Co., organized in 1882. 
Mr. J. \Y. Dodson became president of the i.ew 
concern, Mr. Braun secretary and treasurer, and C. 
M. Forater, Marquard Forster, and C. August 
Forster directors; while the capital stock was in¬ 
creased to Si25,000. Between 500 and 1,000 ex¬ 
perienced hands are employed; contracts are made 
for the yield of thousands of acres of fruits and 
vegetable®, and the principal factory covers half a 
city block and is equipped with 
the most approved machinery 
and modern appliances. The 
outfit includes many varieties 
of pickles, sauces, mustards, 
piescrves. jellies, flavoring ex¬ 
tracts, spices, salad dressing, 
fruit butters, syrups and juices, 
besides baking powder and 
olives, and a separate factory 
* is devoted to the preparation 
of vinegar. The market ex- 
tends to almost every country 
of the civilized world, while 
the tracks of the Terminal 
Railroad Association are in di¬ 
rect connection with the com¬ 
pany’s shipping department, 
thus securing unsurpassed fa¬ 
cilities for incoming and out¬ 
going supplies. Mr. Braun 
is thoroughly conversant with 





the methods of operation, and in conjunction with 
Mr. Dodson, the president, maintains a general super¬ 
vision of the business; and utilizes when necessary, 
his expert chemical knowledge. Mr. Braun is prom¬ 
inent among the German element of his adopted 
city: he is a member of the Lied erkranz, Turn-Verein, 
Missouri Athletic Club, St. Louis Manufacturers 
Association, Business Men’s League, St. Louis 
Union Club, and Merchant Exchange National 
Association of Manufacturers. lie is an ardent 
patron of music and lends hearty cooperation to 
any good cause. He w r as married, May 16, 18S3, 


to Emma M., daughter of Marquard Forster, a 
large manufacturer and brewer of St. Louis, and 
nas four children: Adolph Jr., Marquard F., Robert 
Henry and Ida Hermina Braun. Unassuming in 
maimer, tender in heart, manly and vigorous, 
Mr. Braun is one of the best examples of the German 



clement of the middle west. He is stanch in his 
friendships and a lover of domestic happiness. 
In business he combines the experience of years 
with a native shrewdness that are component parts 
of the elements of success and the pledging of his 
word is equivalent to his bond. 

HICKS, Benjamin Doughty, banker and 
philanthropist, was born in New York city, Feb. 
24, 1836, son of Benjamin D. and Elizabeth T. 
(Hicks) Ilicks. His first American ancestor was 
Robert Hicks, who emigrated from England in 
1621 in the ship Fortune, and settled at Plymouth, 
Mass. From this Robert Hicks the line of descent 
is traced through his son John, one of the patentees 
to whom Gov. Kieft granted the township of 
Flushing, L. I , in 1645, who married Horod 
Long; through their son Thomas, who manied 
Mary Washburn; their son Jacob, who married 
Hannah Carpenter; their son Benjamin, who 
married Phoebe Titus; their son Samuel, who 
married Phoebe Seaman, and their son Isaac, 
who married Sarah Doughty, and who w r as the 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch. Isaac 
Hicks, the grandfather, was a noted shipowner of 
New York. Benjamin D. Hicks’ mother, Eliza¬ 
beth T. Hicks, was a distant relative of his father, 
being descended from Judge Thomas Hicks and 
the daughter of Whitehead Hicks. Mr. Hicks’ 
father died a young man, and throughout the life 
of his mother, his devotion to her, and solicitude 
for her welfare were most pronounced. He in¬ 
herited a competent fortune, and instead of engag¬ 
ing in mercantile pursuits, devoted himself to 
public affairs and charitable undertakings. lie 
made his home in New York eity until 1870, when 
he removed to West bury, L. I Throughout his 
whole life he was one of the most diligent and 
public-spirited members of society. He took an 
active part in the formation of the Republican 
party, and served as secretary of the first Republi¬ 
can Club which was organized in New York city. 
For ten years he was a member of the Republican 
state committee of the first congressional district, 
and \vas closely associated with the leaders of that 
party in his state. He was a life-long friend of 
George William Curtis, and actively supported 
Curtis in his campaign for civil service reform. 
He joined with Henry Bergh in organizing the 
first Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and he was vice-president of that society. 
He w'as also a vice-president of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and was one of 
the organizers of the Queens County Branch of the 
State Charities Aid Association Hewas president 
of the Roslyn Savings Bank, the Nassau County 
Bank and the Bank of Hemsptcad Harbor. He 
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was a member of the New York Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, a director of the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Co., the Bond and Mortgage Co., and other finan¬ 
cial institutions. He was also a member of the 
Society of Colonial Wars and the New’ York 
Genealogical and Biographical Society. Mr. Ilicks 
was twice married: first, .June 21, 1859, to Maria 
Louisa, ualighter of Elias Hicks Herrick, who died 
in 1X01, and, second, Apr. 28, 1885, to Alice, daugh¬ 
ter of Thomas \Y. Ylbertson of Mineola, X V, 
Having no children by either marriage, Mr. llieks 
adopted a relative, Frederick Hicks Cocks, who 
assumed the name of Hicks, lie died at his home 
in West bury, Sept. 19, 190fi. 

WOLCOTT, Edward Oliver, senator, was horn 
in Long Meadow, Hampden eo., Mass., March 20, 
1818, son of Samuel Wolcott, 
a famous theologian and 
orator in the Congregational 
denomination, a graduate of 
Yale, and a champion of the 
Union cause during the civil 
war. His ancestors were 
among the early Puritans who 
left England under the reign 
of Charles I.; the first to emi¬ 
grate to America being Henry 
Wolcott, progenitor of all of 
the name on this continent. 
He was the second son of John 
Wolcott, of Tolland, Somer¬ 
setshire, and with K39 others 
embarked, in 1030, on the 
ship Mary and John, arriv¬ 
ing at Xantasket, Mass., May 
30th, following. lie settled 
at Windsor, Conn. Rev. 
oamuei \\ uicoii. was pastor of churches at Long 
Meadow and Belchertown, Mass., Providence, (’hi 
cago and Cleveland, O. Edward O. Wolcott was 
educated at the Norwich Academy, and at Yale 
College, class of 1870, but was not graduated. He 
studied* law at Harvard Law School, and in the 
office of C T. A T H, Bussell in Boston. In INCH, 
at the age of sixteen, there being an urgent call for 
volunteers for the temporary defense of Washing¬ 
ton, he enlisted in the 150th regiment, Ohio volun¬ 
teers. In 1S71 he removed to Colorado, whither 
his elder brother had preceded him in 1809 and 
opened an office in Georgetown, Clear Creek county. 
While awaiting clients, he contributed entertaining 
letters to the press of the territory and some of the 
prominent eastern journals, and for a few weeks he 
also edited the “Georgetown Miner.” Mr Wolcott 
gained little prominence as a lawyer until 1870, 
when he was eleeted to the office of prosecuting 
attorney for the first judicial district, and thence¬ 
forward his rise at the bar was rapid. Some time 
before the expiration of his term he had accom¬ 
plished the unprecedented feat of clearing the 
docket, of the district of all criminal eases in a 
manner to compel the admiration of court lawyers 
and jurors. Having executed his mission as dis¬ 
trict attorney to the satisfaction of all, he resigned 
and in 1878 being nominated and elected state 
senator, at once became a leading figure. In 1879 
lie was made attorney of the Denver A Rio 
Grande Railway Co., and removed from Georgetown 
to Denver, where, in addition to his railway busi¬ 
ness, he had a large private practice. In 1884 he 
was elected general counsel of the road. In 1SSS 
Mr. Wolcott was elected to the U. S. senate, to 
succeed Thomas M. Bowen, fora term of six years, 
beginning March 4, 18S9, and was reelected in 
1894. In the senate he was conspicuous for his 
oratory and for his advocacy cf the free coinage 
of silver. Notwithstanding his attitude on the 


silver question, Sen. Wolcott refused to support 
William J. Bryan as a presidential candidate. Soon 
after the election of McKinley the latter sent Sen. 
Wolcott on an informal misson to Europe to sound 
the governments of Great Britain and France and 
Germany on the subject of b metallism. In 1896 
he received the degree of LL D. fiom Yale Univer¬ 
sity. He was married, May 14, 1890, to Frances 
Metcalf, widow of Lyman K. Bass, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
He diet at Monte Cailo. Feb. 28, 1905. 

PEASE, Walter Albert, Jr., was born in 
New \ ork, Dec. 14, 1871, son of Walter Albert and 
Mary L. (Hollister) Pease. He was educated at 
Everson’ sprivate school in New York city and at 
Harvard University, being graduated at the latter 
in 1893. His first business experience was with 
J. Kennedy, Tod A Co., the Wall street bankers, 
with whom he was connected for five years. He 
then formed a partnership with LawrenceB.Elliman 
under the name of Pease A Elliman, to engage in 
the real estate brokerage business. In 1901 the 
business was incorporated and Mr. Pease became its 
president. This corporation maintains three offices 
and its business is one of the largest of its kind in 
New York. Mr. l ease is also vice-president of the 
(’barter Realty Co., as well as president of the Pease 
A Elliman Agency, which is a corporation devoted 
to the insurance business. He is fond of athletic 
sports of all kinds, while his hobby is tennis. He 
is a veteran of Squadron A, X. V. N. G., having 
served eight years. He is a member of the Meadow 
Brook, Harvard, and Westchester County, a gov¬ 
ernor of the St. Nicholas, member of the Coney 
Island Jockey and the Turf and Field clubs. He 
was married June 9, 1899 to Martha daughter 
of the late Capt. Calbraith Perry Rodgers of 
Washington, 1). C. He has two children, Perry 
Rodgers and Martha Carroll. 

FOSTER, Seott, banker, was born near New¬ 
burgh, X Y., May 19, 1837, son of Dr. John Lyman 
and Harriet (Seott) Foster, grandson of David and 
Sarah (M eed) Foster and great-grandson of Jesse 
Foster, who lived at Danbury, Conn., and served 
in the revolutionary war. Young Foster attended 
public schools until sixteen years of age, when he 
entered the employ of Jeremiah Lambert, a dry 
goods merchant, in New York eitv. Ilis brother, 
John Gray Foster, joined 
in the following year, and 
the two brothers remained 
with this firm until I860, 
when they opened an in 
dependent business under 
the name of Foster Broth 
ers. After his brother’s 
death in 1878, Mr. Foster 
conducted the business 
in connection with his 
younger brothers until 
1882, when he dissolved 
the firm. He was im¬ 
mediately offered the po¬ 
sition of vice-president 
of the Peoples’ Bank, of 
New York city, (organ¬ 
ized in 1S51), of which 
he had been a director 
for six years and where 
his firm had always 
transacted business, and 
upon the death of Mr. Charles F. Hunter in 
1884, he v r as eleeted to succeed him as president. 
During Mr. Foster’s administration the deposits 
of the bank have been more than doubled and its 
surplus increased four-fold. In politics he is a Re¬ 
publican, though not a strong partisan. He is a 
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member of the New York Historical Society, New 
York Zoological Society, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, American Museum of Natural History, New York 
Botanical Gardens, Chamber of Commerce and the 
Union League and Quill clubs, besides being a direc¬ 
tor of several financial and industrial corporations 
and executor and trustee for a number of large es¬ 
tates. lie is an elder of the Rutgers Presbyterian 
Church, a member of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, one of the organizers of the Pres¬ 
byterian Union, and a member of the council of 
New York University. He was married in 1SG7, to 
Emeline, daughter of John S. Hegeman, of Potters- 
ville, N. J., who die l in 1900, leaving three sons 
and one daughter: John Hegeman, Eugene Gray, 
Howard Crosby and Jane Groendyke Foster. 

MORRIS, Stuyvesant Fish, banker, was born 
in New York city May 22, 1S77, son of Stuyvesant 
Fish and Elizabeth (Van Buren) Morris. On the 
maternal side he is a descendant of Martin Van 
Buren, his mother being a great-granddaughter of 
the president. He was educated in the Drisler 
School, New York city, and at Columbia University, 
where he was graduated in 1898. In the following 
year he began his business career in the employ of 
Bartholomew & Co., brokers, but two years later 
became associated with H. P. Frothinghain & Co. 
Subsequently he formed a partnership under the 
name of Morris tfc Freeman, the name later being 
changed to Morris, Freeman & Co. Mr. Morris is a 
member of the Delta Psi fraternity and St. Anthony 
Club. While at Columbia he was very prominent 
in athletics, being a member of the baseball team 
for three years and captain one year. He was 
married in 1901, to Elizabeth Hilles, daughter of 
Dr. Gerardus II. Wynkoop (q.v.) of New York eity, 
and has three sons, Stuyvesant Fish, III, Martin 
Van Buren and Hides Wynkoop Morris. 


KENNEDY, John, soldier and builder, was born 
in Belfast, Ireland, in 1835. He was a self-made 
man and one who brought about his success by 
constant application and hard work. He became 
a prominent builder in Bel¬ 
fast, but looking for a 
larger field lie came to the 
United States in 1870, and 
after a short residence in 
New York settled in Brook¬ 
lyn, where he became 
superintendent for William 
Baird in the erection of 
the Baird warehouses situ¬ 
ated on Erie Basin. In 
1875 he returned to Bel¬ 
fast for his family but 
was delayed by financial 
losses occasioned by en¬ 
dorsing notes. Returning 
to the United States in 
1877 he started in business 
for himself as a builder and contractor. In 1882 
his son William became of age and was made a 
partner in the business and the firm gradually 
developed into the general building business, be¬ 
coming one of the two of the most prominent con¬ 
cerns in that line in the city. The first structure 
of any consequence ereeted by this firm was^ the 
E. II Cole building, eorner of Pearl and Water 
streets, Brooklyn, in 1888. Their work included 
some of the largest business buildings in Brooklyn, 
such as the Adams Chewing Gum plant, the O'Neal 
building, the Arbuckle sugar refinery, the Levy & 
Britton building, the Williams burg Trust Co., Long 
Island Storage Warehouse Co., American Can Co., 
Eastern District high school, and Troop C’s armory. 



Mr. Kennedy's wife was Jane Irwin, by whom he 
had four children. He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in 1904. 

MAHER, John Anthony, broker, was born in 
Albany, X. Y., May 24, 1880, son of Edward A. and 
Jane (Tiernan) Maher. He 
attended Loyola school of 
New York eity and after 
studying two years at Yale 
University commenced his 
business career with Albert 
J. Elias & Co. In 1905 he 
started in business for him¬ 
self in New York city as a 
broker, and in 1909 formed 
the firm of J. A. Maher A 
Co., bankers and dealers of 
nncurrent bonds and secur¬ 
ities. Mr. Maher’s partners 
are Benjamin Manowitch and 
William L. J. Duffy. He is 
an enthusiast of all outdoor 
sports, especially yachting, and 
is a member of the Larch- 
mont Athletic, Larchmont 
Yacht, Horseshoe and Harbor 
Clubs. He is unmarried. 

LEARY, Annie, philanthropist, was boru about 
1800, in New York city, daughter of James and 
Catherine Leary, who were also born in New York 
She is descended on her mother’s side from Holiand- 
Duteh ancestors, while her paternal grandfather 
came from Ireland to the United States during his 
boyhood. In early childhood Miss Leary became 
deeply interested in the mission work of the Roman 
Catholic church and decided to devote both her time 
and fortune to that noble cause. Purchasing four 
houses on Charlton street, she furnished them 
artistically as well as comfortably, called the nuns 
and priests of that sordid neighborhood to her 
assistance and opened a mission that was destined 
to accomplish inestimable good among the myriads 
of needy and sadly neglected Italian children. She 
clothed them when they were naked, fed them when 
they were hungry and taught them the doctrines of 
the Catholic church, until she became well known and 
blessed throughout the crowded tenements of that 
district. For many years Miss Leary was president 
and is now honorary” president of the Society of the 
Children of Mary, attached to the Ladies of tlie 
Sacred Heart, and is also president of the latter’s 
sewing circle, or Tabernacle Society, where women 
congregate to make vestments, altar-cloths and 
other objects for the church. She was responsible 
for securing through Archbishop Corrigan the 
society’s affiliation with the nuns of the Via Nomen- 
tana in Rome. When the Fathers of the Blessed 
Sacrament decided to come to the United States 
Miss Leary carried out the necessary arrangements 
and brought them to the Church of St. Jean Baptiste 
in New York city, soon afterwards presenting a 
magnificent altar to that church She also brought 
the Marie Reparatrici order of nuns from Rome 
to this country for the perpetual adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The late Arthur Leary, 
notable in social as well as financial circles, was her 
brother, and to perpetuate his memory she built the 
beautiful Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament at 
Bellevue Hospital. Its windows, imported from 
Munich, represent the saints of every country, its 
interior decorations are rich, but quiet, anti before 
its shrine the outcast poor of every nation flock for 
comfort and devotion. Among the many other 
good works she has accomplished may be mentioned 
the founding, in connection with her mission, of the 
Christopher Columbus Holy Cross Society of 
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America, which has already taken deep root and 
begun to spread In 1001, in recognition of her 
life’s devotion to the Roman Catholic church, 
Pope Leo Xlll, through Archbishop Corrigan, 
created her a Papal countess. Besides her residence 
on Fifth avenue, New York, the Countess has a 
beautiful summer home at Newport, where she 
entertains with great munificence. Her personality 
is sympathetic, kindly and tolerant, her know let ge 
of life is broad and understand¬ 
ing, while beneath her quiet po se 
one is always conscious of the 
burning art* or of her faith which 
at every opportunity has blazed 
forth ini. ecus that insure a last¬ 
ing monument to her name. 

HAND, David B., physician, 
was born in Hawley, Pa., in 
1S48, a descendant of colonial 
stock on both sit es. By the 
death of his father in 1S('»C), the 
care of the farm and home de¬ 
volved upon him. Although 
but twelve years of age he 
shouldered his new responsi¬ 
bility, courageously shirking 
i one of his duties, and so far 
as he was able doing the work 
of a man His leisure time he 
devoted to study, and finally 
entering the medical department of the New York 
University, was graduated in INKS. He began 
practice in South Canaan but two years later went 
to Carboudale, where he built up a lucrative prac¬ 
tice, and in 1880 he bought out the home and prac¬ 
tice of Dr. Horace Ladd of Scranton. Dr. Hand 
has been particularly skillful in the treatment of 
children's diseases, and in ISS5 at a large exj ense 
placed eight special remedies for children on the 
market, which, being widely advertised, became 
exceedingly popular. They were eventually sold 
to the Smith, Kline & French Chemical Co. of 
Philadelphia . 

PILLSBURY, Carleton Cook, promoter, was 
born in Minneapolis, Minn., May 13, 1882, son of 
Fred Carleton and Alice 
i Cook) Pillsbury, grandson 
of George A. Pillshury, great- 
grandson of John Pillshury, 
and a descendant of Joshua 
Pillshury, who emigrated from 
England in liHO and settled 
a t N ew bury port, M a ss. F rom 
this Joshua there was de¬ 
scended a large family of 
Pillsburvs, many of whom 
filled positions of honor and 
trust, and its members have 
always been noted for two 
characteristics, personal in¬ 
tegrity and force of charac¬ 
ter.' A member of this fam- 
— * * ilv was John S. Pillsbury, 

seventh governor of Minnesota (Yol. X.. p. 05). 
The subject of this sketch was educated in the pub¬ 
lic schools in Minneapolis and later at the academy 
a t La wrcnceville, X. J. Instead of taking a univer¬ 
sity course, however, he elected to serve an appren¬ 
ticeship in the Pillsbury mills at Minneapolis, with 
which his father and uncles were identified. lie 
served in the various departments of the Pillsbury 
mills, and at the end of three and one-half years 
was a practical miller. Subsequently he was en¬ 
gaged in the music business. Mr Pillsbury was 
also one of the incorporators and directors of the 
Pillsbury Land Co. t operating in wild lands, princi¬ 



pally in Canada and the Northwest. He is a mem¬ 
ber of the Minneapolis, Mmnikahda, Lafayette, 
Commercial and Roosevelt clubs. 

SMITH, Sereno Newton, financier, was born 
in New ^ ork city, Feb. 11, 1830, son of Matthew 
and Mary A'. (Davenport) Smith, grandson of Mat¬ 
thew and Uhoda (Gilbert) Smith, and great-grand¬ 
son of Matthew anil Theodosia (Mead) Smith, the 
latter a daughter of Rev. Solomon Mead of South 
Salem, X V The first of his family in America 
settled in New England in the sixteenth century, 
and later rcmoA'ed to W estchester county, N Y. 
An uncle was Judge George A Davenport of Nor¬ 
walk, Conn., who occupied the bench of the pro¬ 
bate court for many years, and won the distinction 
of never having one of his decisions reversed by a 
higher court. Mr. Smith’s father was a cousin of 
Richard M Hoe, and with the latter he succeeded 
to the business of Robert Hoe & Co., which con¬ 
tinued until his death in 1842. S. Newton Smith 
was educated in private schools in New York and 
at Wilton, Conn. His inclination was toward a 
business rather than a professional career. Soon 
after leaving school he entered the office of E. D. 
Morgan & Co., whose proprietor subsequently 
became governor of the state 
of New Y ork This firm origi¬ 
nally was engaged in mercan¬ 
tile pursuits, and later its chief 
attention was given to bank¬ 
ing. Mr. Smith remained with 
it for many years in various 
capacities in both its mercan¬ 
tile and its financial careers 
He was also associated with 
numerous important business 
undertakings, lie was a mem¬ 
ber of the syndicate that built 
the Kings County Elevated 
Railroad iu Brooklyn, and he 
was a director of that road 
until its consolidation with the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. 

He was also a director and the 
treasurer of the Iron Steam¬ 
boat Co., the Corralitos Co. 
of Xew York, the Saratoga 

Lake Railroad Co., and others. On the death of 
Gov. E. D. Morgan in 1883 he retired from the 
business. He was an executor of the estate of 
George D. Morgan. lie is a life member of the 
New England Soeiety of New Y'ork, the American 
Museum of Natural History, the New Y'ork His¬ 
torical Soeiety, the National Academy of Design 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association. He 
is also a member of the American Geographical 
Soeiety and the New York Club. In his earlier 
years lie was a director of the Mercantile Library 
Association of New York. Mr. Smith was an 
elder, trustee and treasurer of the West Presby¬ 
terian Church, New Y'ork city, for several years. 
He was married in New Y'ork city Nov. 14, 1877, 
to Harriet, daughter of Charles Wells, a publisher, 
.Mrs. Smith belongs to one of the most distinguished 
families of New Hampshire, whose members have 
been especially prominent in the public service. 
One of her uncles was Judge Samuel Wells, gov¬ 
ernor of the state of Maine; another was Joseph 
B. Wells, lieutenant-governor of the state of 
Illinois; a third, Frederick B. Wells, was United 
States eonsnl to Bermuda; and a fourth was John 
S. AY ells, U. S. senator from New Hampshire. 
She is a member of the Soeiety of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the Mary Wash¬ 
ington Society. In politics Mr. Smith was always 
a stanch Republican, like the distinguished head 
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of the hrm with which he was so long identified, 
and he was an earnest worker for the promotion 
of his party’s welfare and for the success of its 
campaigns, lie died in 1908, 

STEVENS, Joshua, inventor and manufacturer, 
was born at. Chester. Hampden co,, Mass., Sept. 
10, 1814, son of Josiah and grandson of John 
Stevens. He attended the public schools of his 
native town until seventeen years of age. Two years 
later he was apprenticed to a machinist at Chester, 
with vliom he remained four years. In 1X38 
he secured a position with Cyrus B. Allen, manu¬ 
facturer of pistols and muzzle-loading firearms of 
Springfield, Conn. With Harvey Waters, he con¬ 
structed the first pin machine made in the United 
States at Stamford, Conn,, in 1844, and entered 
the employ of Samuel Colt, who had established 
a shop in Hartford for the manufacture of his 
revolver. In 1849 he patented a revolver called 
the Wesson, which was manufactured at Chic¬ 
opee Falls by the Massachusetts Arms Co. With 
W. B. Fay and Asher Bartlett he established 
a small factory at Chicopee Falls to manufacture 
a single-shot pistol of his own invention, and from 
this invention the Stevens pistol and rifle were 



subsequently evolved. In 1807 the Fay-Stcvens 
Arms and Tool Co. was incorporated with a capital 
stock of $40,000 with Mr. Stevens as president ami 
James E. Taylor as agent, secretary and treasurer. 
Small tools were made for a time but the company’s 
efforts were soon confined to firearms alone. The 
business continued in the same mill until 1890, 
when Mr. I. II. Page, who had been secretary, and 
Mr. C. I\ Fay, a son of the founder, purchased the 
interests of Messrs, Stevens and Taylor, and 
reorganized the business, with Mr. Page president 
and treasurer, and Mr. Fay vice-president and 
general superintendent. Mr. Fay is the inventor 
of the well-known calipers and dividers bearing his 
name. In September, 1901, the company pur¬ 
chased the Hampden Automobile and Launch Co., 
of Springfield, Mass,, and began the manufacture 
of the “Stevens-Duryea” gasoline automobile. 
They also purchased outright the telescope, depart¬ 
ment of the Cataract Optical Co,, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and moved it to Chicopee Falls, and in 1902 secured 
the Lamb plant of the American Bicycle Co, 
Among the other directions of expansion by this 
progressive company was the Pope rifle barrel in 
May. 1901, H, M. Pope himself removing from 
Hartford, Conn., and accepting a position with the 
company to supervise the fine rifle work. The 
Stevens rifle, equipped with a Pope barrel, has 
made a remarkable record in target shooting, and 
now that the rifle and the barrel are more closely 
allied this combination is coming more and more 
in vogue among shooters. The entire floor space 
of the various factories now amounts to 451,000 
square feet, the company employs 1,500 hands, and 
the annual business amounts to $1,500,000. Mr. 
Stevens was married in 1849 to Jane Morris. She 
died in 1882, leaving three children: Addic L. wife 


of Judge AY. F Davis, Isabella wife of Prot. Albert 
IL Tolman and Jennie M. Stevens. 

SULLIVAN, Charles Harding, merchant, was 
born in Chicago, lib, Feb. 28, ls71, son of John 
Corey and Mary Ann ( Prindcville) Sullivan, and 
grandson of Daniel and Mary (Madden) Sullivan, 
His father (1831-87) was a sailing master on the 
Great Lakes and the owner of a fleet of vessels, 
several of which were de¬ 
stroyed during the great 
fire of IS71. He was 
the captain of the steam¬ 
er Vernon, which was 
wrecked in 1887, some for 
tv people being drowned; 
his was the only body re¬ 
covered in this unfortu¬ 
nate accident, with the 
position of his life pre¬ 
server in front clearly 
indicating that he hall 
helped the others and was 
the last to leave. Lh 
mother was a daughter of 
Maurice Prindcville, a cap¬ 
tain in the British army, 
who settled in ( hicago in 
1830, one year before the 
citv was incorporated, and a Msier of John Prinde- 
vale, who sailed the first vessel into Chicago har¬ 
bor. Mr. Sullivan, the subject of this sketch, was 
educated in the Ogden School in ('hicago. He 
began his business career in iSSfl as office boy in 
the. employ of ( handler-Brown C'o. 1 n the following 
year he went with R. AA Roloson A Co, He was 
with M. C. Mitchell during 1890-93; IL (). Parker, 
1893-94; Ileth A Son, 1894 -90, and since the latter 
date has been in business for himself, the firm name 
being Sullivan A C'o,, dealers in grain, provisions 
stocks and bonds. In 1890 also he was made a 
member of the ('hicago board of trade, and he 
served as a director of the same during 1907-10, 
Mr. Sullivan is a member of the Washington Park 
Club and Chicago Athletic Association. 

DAVIS, Robert, politician, was born in Ire¬ 
land. March 0, 1848, son of AVilliam and Eliza 
(Kinling) Davis. AY hen he was three months old 
the family removed to the United States, and settled 
in Jersey City, N. J., where the boy received his 
early education. After attending St. Peter’s paro¬ 
chial school and the public school, he began work at 
the early age of nine years. After various occupa¬ 
tions he entered the employ of the Jersey City and 
Hoboken Gas Light C'o,, where he remained for nine¬ 
teen years. By this time he had advanced to a 
position of considerable trust and responsibility, 
both in private and public life, for he had taken a 
strong interest in local polities from his youth. He 
was elected inspector of election in 1809, served in 
that capacity during 1870-71, and in 1872 was 
elected clerk of his election board, serving until 1875, 
when he was elected judge of his election precinct. 
In 1885 he was elected to the board of aldermen on 
the Democratic ticket, and reelected on an anti- 
monopoly platform. In 18.87 he was elected sheriff 
of Hudson county, and at the expiration of his term 
he was appointed a police court judge by the state 
legislature of New Jersey. His decisions on the 
bench were always just — rigorously just to the vio¬ 
lators of law, and generously just to the unfortunate 
and friendless. Opposed to dual office-holding, 
when the board of chosen freeholders appointed him 
jailer of Hudson county, lie resigned his position as 
police justice, holding the office, of jailer until it was 
abolished, when Mr. Davis retired to private life, 
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devoting his attention entirely to the interests of his 
business, the Jersey City Supply Co., of which he 
has been president since 1890. He was city collec¬ 
tor for Jersey City, V J., during 1898-1902, and 
since 1898 he has been the recognized political leader 
of the Democrats throughout Hudson county. There 
has been absolutely nothing of the meteoric in his 
political rise; every inch of the vantage ground 
was gained by him after bitterest fighting with his 
political foes". Mr. Davis was married at Jersey 
City, in December, 187b. to Margaret A. O’Rourke, 
of New York, and has four sons, \\ illiam J . Robert 
A., George E. and Joseph F. Davis, 



BOWEN, John Wesley Edward, clergyman 
and educator, win born in New Orleans, La., Dec. 

3, 1855, son of Edward and 
Rose pinion) Bowen. He was 
prepared for college at the 
Union normal school, and was 
graduated at New Orleans 
University in 1878. After 
serving as professor of higher 
mathematics and later of 
ancient languages in Walden 
University, Nashville, Tenn., 
he took a course in theology 
and philosophy at Boston 
University and was gradu¬ 
ated B.D. in 1885 and Ph D. 
in 1887. He became a member 
of the new' England conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and his first pastorate 
was at Revere street Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He was 
then transferred to the Newark 
conference and became pastor 
of St. John’s Methodist Episcopal ( liurcli of 
Newark, N. J., where he remained three years. 
From there he went to the Centennial Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Baltimore, Md., and two 
years later became professor of systematic theology 
in Morgan College, Baltimore. In 1890 h? became 
pastor of the Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Washington. D C./and in 1892 was professor of 
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Hebrew in Howard University. 11 is next appoint¬ 
ment was as field secretary of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Chur eh. In 
1893 he became professor of historical theology 


at the Gammon Theological Seminary of Atlanta, 
Ga., and became president of the institution in 
190b This seminary was founded in 1883 by 
Rev. Elijah H. Gammon and his wife, and is the 
only theological institution in America conducted 
solely for the negro race. It occupies eighteen 
acres of Ian.I, and its buildings and endowments 
are valued at 8750,000; its present attendance is 
107 students. In 1894 Pres Bowen was elected 
by the general conference a member of the board 
of control of the Epworth League. He has been 
a member of five general conferences cf his church 
and was a prominent candidate f>r the espicopaey. 
He represented the church in the Ecumenical con¬ 
ferences of Washington, I). C., in 1891, and London, 
England, in 1901. lie has delivered courses of 
lectures at (’hautauqua and elsewhere, and is one 
of the editors of ‘'The Voice of the Negro,” and is 
a member of the American Historical Association. 
Dr. Bowen is the author of “National Sermons;” 
“Africa and the American Negro” (1890); “The 
United Negro” (1892); “ Appeal to Caesar” (1895); 
and other monographs. lie received the degree 
of D.l). from Gammon i heological Seminary in 1893 
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HEKTOEN Ludvig, pathologist, 167. 

HEMENWAY, James A., senator, 187. 

HENDERSON, William J., author, 346. 

HENNESEY, James, cotton mer¬ 
chant, 521. 

HERRICK, Elias Hicks, broker, 121. 

HICKS, Benjamin D., banker and 
philanthropist, 555. 

HICKS. Ratcliffe, manufacturer and 
lawyer, 519. 

HIGGINS. James H., governor, 402. 

HIGHET, Frank B., manufacturer. 492. 

HILL. Albert Ross, educator, 428. 

HILL, Edward B., musician and ed¬ 
itor, 182. 

HILL, Robert Thomas, geologist, 267. 

HILLEBRAND, William F., chemist, 
132. 

HILLER. Jediah Prendegast, mer¬ 
chant, 459. 

HIRSCH, Charles S., merchant. 446. 

HITCHCOCK. Frank H., postmaster- 
general, 412. 

HOCH. Edward W., governor. 426. 

HODGE. William T., actor, 384. 

HODGMAN, George B., merchant, 324. 

HOEVELER, Augustus, manufact¬ 
urer, 454. 

HOEVELER, William A., manufac¬ 
turer, 454. 

HOFF. Olaf. engineer, 419. 

HOGAN, Ernest, actor and song 
writer, 465. 

HOLM. Charles F., lawyer, 242. 

HOLMAN, Minard L.. engineer, 419. 

HOLMES, Gideon F., manufacturer, 
112 . 

HOLMES, Howard C., civil engineer, 
194. 

HOLMES, William, telegraph tariff 
expert. 77. 

HOLSEY. Lucius Henry, bishop. 526. 

HOMER. Louise D., singer, 217. 

HOOD. James W., bishop. 482. 

HOPE, John, educator, 551. 

HOPEWELL, John, merchant and 
manufacturer, 168. 

HOPKINS. Archibald, soldier and 
lawyer, 182. 


HOPPER, John J., civil engineer and 
contractor, 521. 

HORTON, Edward A., clergyman, au¬ 
thor and editor, 394. 

HORTON, Horace E., engineer and 
manufacturer, 349. 

HOTCIIKIN, Walter B., banker, 519. 
HOUDINI, Harry, prestidigitator, 455. 
HOWARD, John Galen, architect, 183. 
HOWE, Archibald M., lawyer, 254. 
HUDNUT, Richard A., pharmacist, 
278. 

HUGHES, Charles E., governor, 38. 
HULL, Calvin E., manufacturer, 452. 
HUMSTONE, Walter C., financier, 
438. 

HUNEIvER, James Gibbons, author, 
44. 

HUNSICKER, Alvin, merchant, 249. 
HUNTER, Robert, sociologist, 353. 
HURD. Francis W., lawyer and jur¬ 
ist, 223. 

HUTT, Henry, artist, 248. 

HUTTON, Franklyn L., broker, 539. 
HYDE, Clarence M., lawyer and mer¬ 
chant, 535. 

HYSLOP, James H., psychologist, 48. 
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IDE, Robert Leonard, banker, 169. 
INSULL, Samuel, capitalist, 334. 
IRWIN, Wallace J., author, 1S4. 

J 

JACKSON, George W„ engineer, 401. 
JACKSON, Henry C., merchant and 
banker, 214. 

JACOBS, Charles M., engineer, 208. 
JAMES, Maria P., 520. 

JAMES, William K., merchant, 520. 
JENKS, Jeremiah W., political 
economist, 64. 

JEROME, William Travers, lawyer, 
234. 

JOHNSON, John A., governor, 164. 
JOHNSON, John R.. actor, 453. 
JOHNSON, Tom L., reformer. 148. 
JONES, Jenkin Lloyd, clergyman, 161. 
JONES, T. W. Singleton, bishop, 482. 
JONES, Wesley L., senator, 393. 
JUHR1NG, John C., merchant, 544. 
JUNKINS, Sydney E., engineer, 4 35. 

K. 

KAHN, Otto H., banker, 190. 
KAISER, Charles A., musician, 460. 
KASTOR, Adolph, manufacturer, 398. 
KAUTZ, Albert, naval officer, 14 2. 
KAUTZ, August Valentine, soldier, 142. 
KAY, Joseph W., manufacturer, 518. 
KEEN, Frank H., stock broker, 548. 
KEITH, Minor C., merchant, 351. 
KELLAR, Harry, prestidigitator, 221. 
KELLY, Edmond, lawyer, 222. 
KELLY, Hugh, merchant, 4 22. 
KENAN, Norman G., business man, 
435. 

KENNEDY, John, soldier and build¬ 
er, 557. 

KENNEDY. William, contractor, 518. 
KENNY, Charles, real estate opera¬ 
tor, 549. 

KERENS, Richard C., capitalist and 
diplomat, 106. 

KERN. John Worth, lawyer, 137. 
KIMBALL. David P., financier, 327. 
KING, J. Berre, merchant, 156. 
KING, James Gore, lawyer, 154. 
KING, .Iosias Ridgate, soldier, 201. 
KING. William F., merchant. 390. 
KINSMAN, Frederick Joseph, P. E. 
bishop, 274. 

KIP, Henry S., broker, 549. 

KIRBY, John, Jr., manufacturer, 31S. 
KNAPP, George W., author and in¬ 
ventor, 518. 

KNEISEL. Franz, violinist, 89. 
KNIGHT, Frederick I., physician, 188. 
KNIGHT. Jesse, jurist, 213. 
KNOWLES, Richard G., actor, 301. 
KNOX, Philander C., lawyer and 
statesman, 408. 

KROEBER, Alfred L., anthropolo¬ 
gist. 120. 

KUEMMEL, Henry B., geologist, 280. 
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Theodor, 


L. 


manufacturer, 


LADD, Nathaniel W., lawyer, 552. 
LADEW, Edward R., manufacturer, 

387. 

LAFLIN, Luther, manufacturer, 452. 

LAND, Charles H., dentist, 331, 
LANDES, Henry, geologist, 284. 

LANE, Levi Cooper, surgeon, 341. 
LANGBETN, J. C. Julius, lawyer, 

soldier, and author, 4 68. 
LAWRENCE, Augustine N., broker, 
547. 

LAYNG, James Dawson, railroad of¬ 
ficial, 95. 

LEACH, Frank A., public official, 333. 
LEARY, Annie, philanthropist, 557. 
LEE, Edward W., educator, 4 33. 

LEE, Joseph W. J., diplomat, 428. 
LEIPZIGER, Henry M., educator, 
366. 

LEISSER. Martin B., artist, 1<5. 
LETTS, Frank C.. merchant, $78. 
LEVENTRITT, David, lawyer and 
jurist, 310. 

LEVY, Joseph L., rabbi, 4 23. 

LIBBY, Charles F., lawyer, 332. 
LIBERATE Alessandro, musician, 218. 
LIGGETT, Louis K., merchant, 367. 
LINCOLN. Joseph B., merchant, 333. 
LINCOLN, Joseph C., author, 90. 
LINCOLN, Solomon, lawyer, 295. 
LINCOLN, Waldo, manufacturer, 101. 
LINDSEY, William, merchant and 
author, 129. 

LOMAX, Joseph, lawyer and journal¬ 


ist, 6 ^ 0 . 

LOMAX, Thomas H., bishop, 4 83. 
LOMBARD, Louis, financier and mu 


sician, 436. 

LORENZ. Julius, musician. 318. 

LORTMER, William, senator, 91. 

LOTHROP, Thornton K., lawyer, 225. 

LOW, John Gardner, artist and man¬ 
ufacturer, 239. 

LOWELL, A. Lawrence, educator, SI. 

LOWELL, Ettie L., reformer, 540. 

LOWELL, Mrs. George F., reformer, 
540. . , I0i 

LUCE Harry James, merchant, 121. 

LUND1N, Andreas P. t navigator and 
marine engineer, 4 76. 

LYMAN, Henry D., president Ameri¬ 


can Surety Co., 126. 

LYON, Ernest, clergyman and diplo¬ 
mat, 4 21. 

LYON, Walter, broker, 513. 


M. 


McALPIN, Edwin A., financier, 29 k 

MacARTHUR, Arthur, soldier, 151. 

MeBURNEY. Charles, surgeon, 315. 

McCABE, James T., inventor and 
manufacturer, 442. 

McCLEMENT. John H., railroad and 
financial expert, 183. 

McCONNELL, Samuel P.. jurist. 480. 

McCOY, William D., diplomat, 58. 

McCREERY, Fenton R., diplomat, 118. 

McCULLOUGH, John G., railroad 
president and governor. 322. 

McCUTCHEON, George Barr, author, 


MCDONALD, Jesse F., governor, 114. 
McELWAIN, William H., manufac¬ 
turer. 149. 

MacGINNISS, John, financier, 523. 
MeINTYRE, Rohert, M. E., bishop, 381. 
MACKAY, Clarence H.» capitalist. 85. 
MACKAY, Malcolm S., broker, 4 45. 
MacKAYE, .Tames, philosopher, 158. 
MacICAYE, Percy, poet and drama¬ 
tist. 159. 

MacKAYE, Steele, dramatist, 158. 
McKENNA, Thomas P., lawyer. 54 8. 
MACKENZIE, Alexander, military, 
engineer. 250. 

MACKENZIE. .Tames C., educator, 311. 
MACKENZIE. Rohert, clergyman, 346. 
McLAN'F. John, governor, 100. 
McLAUGHLIN, Hugh, politician, 


McMICIIAEL, Morton, Jr., banker, 189. 
MACMILLEN, Francis, violinist, 179. 
McMURRICH, James P., anatomist, 49. 


MacQUOID, Charles W., banker and 
hroker, 527. 

MacVEAGH, Franklin, merchant and 
secretary of treasury, 4 09. 

MACY, Alfred, broker, 511. 

MACY, Josiah, broker, 511. 

MACY. Mary S., physician, 529. 

MAGEE, Christopher, jurist, 185. 

MAGOOX, Charles E., jurist and gov¬ 
ernor, 32. 

MAHER, John A., broker, 557. 

MALCOM, Archibald P., agricultur¬ 
ist, 526. 

MALL, Franklin P., anatomist, 309. 

MANTCE, Arthur Robertson, banker, 
444. 

MANLOVE, Gilbert B., lawyer, sci¬ 
entist and inventor, 506. 

MANN, William H., governor, 104. 

MANNING, Richard H., merchant, 155. 

MANTELL, Robert B., actor, 290. 

MARDEN, Orison Swett, editor and 


NEUSTADTER, Louis W., merchant, 
490. 

NEVIN, Etlielbert, composer, 532. 

NEVIN, William George, R. R. man¬ 
ager, 279. 

NEWBERRY, Truman Handy, secre¬ 
tary of the navy, 26. 

NEWELL, Edgar A., merchant and 
capitalist, 442. 

NEWMAN. William H., R. R. presi¬ 
dent, 42. 

NICHOLS, Charles Fessenden, physi¬ 
cian, 133. 

NICHOLS, James E.. merchant, 329. 

NICHOLS, William H., chemist, 377. 

NICOLL, De Lancey, lawyer, 297. 

NI ESSEN-STONE, Matja von, singer, 
4 69. 

NORDICA, Lillian, singer, 522. 

NORRIS, Edwin L., governor, 4 31. 

NORRIS, Frank, author, 347. 

NOYES, Daniel R., merchant, 335. 


author, 269. 

MARTEN. Albert S., merchant. 304. 
MARTIN, Bradley, Jr., capitalist, 135. 
MARTIN, Charles C., civil engineer, 49. 
MARTIN, Max, merchant, 54 0. 
MARTIN, Myra Belle, financier, 463. 
MARVIN, Charles R., manufacturer, 
502. 

MASON, James E.. clergyman, 489. 
MATHEWSON, Charles F., lawyer, 193. 
MATTHEWS, James Lewis, banker, 
451. 

MAURY, Richard B., physician and 
surgeon, 240. 

MAY, Charles Henry, physician. 206. 
MAYO, William James, surgeon, 207. 
MEARS, Clem Bird, financier. 5 35. 
MEHAN. John D., musician, 4 43. 
MENOCAL, Aniceto G., civil engi¬ 
neer, 354. 

MERRILL, Elmer T., philologist, 312. 
METCALF, Victor Howard, secre¬ 
tary of the navy, 25. 

METZ, Herman A., manufacturer, 347. 
MEYER, George von L.. diplomat 
and secretary of the navy, 413. 
MEYN, Heinrich, singer, 462. 

MILES, William H., hishop, 316. 
MILHAM, Willis I., educator, 4 30. 
MILLER, Frank E., physician, 296. 
MTLLIS, William A., educator. 169. 
MILLS, Benjamin Fay, clergyman. 178. 
MILTON, William H., senator. 38S. 
MITCHELL, Edmund, author and 
journalist, 449. 

MITCHELL, Samuel C., educator. 88. 
MOFFETT, Cleveland, author, 381. 
MONNOT, John F., metallurgist. 34 2. 
MOODY, William Henry, jurist, 21. 
MOORE, John J., bishop. 482. 
MOORE, William Henry, financier, 65. 
MORELAND, John F„ clergyman, 488. 
MORGAN, Edwin V.. diplomat, 432. 
MORGAN, John Pierpont, financier. 66. 
MORGENTHAU. Mengo L., mer¬ 
chant, 537. 

MORISON. Robert, broker, 510. 
MORRIS, Stuyvesant F., banker, 557. 
MORTON, Paul, financier. 24. 
MOSES, Charles M., puhlic official, 338. 
MOSES, George H., editor and diplo¬ 
mat, 115. 

MOULTON, Augustus F„ lawyer, 337. 
MUNRO, Peter S. M., actor and lec¬ 
turer. 387. 

MURDOCK, William E., printer and 
publisher, 181. 

MURRAY, William E., inventor, 448. 
MYERS, Ernest H., merchant, 437. 
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NAGEL, Charles, secretary of com¬ 
merce and labor, 414. 

• NANCREDE, Charles B. G. de, physi¬ 
cian, 370. 

NAPIER, Alfred Milton, builder and 
contractor. 528. 

NELL. William Cooper, aholitionist 
and author, 306. 

NFLMS, .lohn W., public official, 540. 

NFUER. William W.. merchant, 497. 

NEUSTADTER, Henry, merchant, 491. 
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OBERSTEIN, Abraham, lawyer, 502. 

O’BRIEN, Thomas James, lawyer 
and diplomat, 182. 

O’DAY, Daniel, manufacturer, 175. 

ODELL, George W., organ builder, 115. 

O’FLYN. Edward J., politician, 539. 

OGDEN, Herhert G., lawyer, 330. 

OGDEN, Robert C., merchant, 415. 

OLCOTT, J. Van Vechten, congress¬ 
man. 210. 

OLCOTT, R. Morgan, merchant and 
capitalist. 211. 

OLDHAM, William F., M. E. bishop, 
336. 

OLIVER, James E., mathematician, 
342. 

OSBORN, Frank C., engineer, 174. 

OTIS, Edward Osgood, physician. 


OTIS, Eliza Ann (Wetherby), poet 
and journalist, 331. 

OWEN, Richard, geologist, 276. 
OWEN, Robert Latham, senator, 248. 
OWEN, Sidney M., editor, 381. 


P. 


PACKARD, Charles W., physician, 493. 
PAGE. J. Seaver, manufacturer, 438. 
PALMER, Solon, perfumer, 173. 

PAM, Max, lawyer, 394. 

PARK, Thomas, clergyman, 511. 
PARKER, Edward W„ statistician, 55. 
PARKER. Herschel C., physicist and 
explorer, 260. 

PARSOXS, Charles L., educator, 280. 
PARSOXLS, William Barclay, civil 
engineer, 217. 

PATERSON. Wilmot M., broker, 4 46. 
PATTERSON, James A., clergyman. 
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PATTERSON, Rufus L., manufactur¬ 
er, 543. 

PAYNE. Henry Clay, postmaster- 
general, 23. 

PEARCE, Arthur W., engineer and 
broker, 166. 

PEARSON, Charles P., merchant, 
462. 

PEARSON, John J., jurist, 335. 

PEARSON, Richmond, diplomat, 131. 

PEARSON, William, lawyer, 335. 

PEARY, Robert E., arctic explorer, 


PEASE, Walter A., Jr., real estate 
broker, 556. 

PEASLEE, John B., educator, 4 29. 

PECK, Adelbert II.. dentist, 118. 

PECK, John C., builder and manu¬ 
facturer, 434. 

PEELLE, Stanton J., jurist. 96. 

PEIRSON. A. Lawrence, broker, 543. 

PEIXOTTO. Ernest C., artist and 
author, 47. 

PEX T NTNGTON, James W. C.. clergy¬ 
man, 307. 

PERKINS. Charles E., railroad presi¬ 
dent. 425. 

PEYTON, Albert J., capitalist, 526. 

PHARR, Henry N., planter, 212. 

PHARR. John X T ., planter, 211. 

PHELPS, Erskine M., merchant, 396. 
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PHILIPSE, Frederick (1626), pio¬ 
neer, 275. 

PHILIPSE, Frederick (1695), jurist, 
275. 

PHILLIPS, David Graham, author, 47. 
PHILLIPS. Harriet S., artist, 497. 
PHILLIPS, William, diplomat, 330. 
PIERCE, William K., manufacturer 
and financier, 337. 

PILES, Samuel H., senator, 3 89. 
PILLSBURY, Carleton C., promoter, 
558. 

PINCHOT, Gifford, forester, 30. 
PTR^NI, Eugenio di, musician, 534. 
PLACE, Ira A., lawyer, 221. 

POOR, Charles L., astronomer, 224. 
POOR, Edward Erie, banker, 224. 
POPE, James II., broker, 503. 

POST, Charles W., manufacturer, 287. 
POST, .lames Howell, merchant, 231. 
POST, Joseph, agriculturist, 545. 
POTH, Frederick A., brewer, 495. 
POTTER, Eliphalet Nott, broker, 
103. 

POTTER, Henry C., P. E. bishop, 35. 
POTTER. Isabella A., philanthro¬ 
pist, 514. 

POULSON, Niels, manufacturer, 299. 
POWELL, Alma Webster, singer, 329. 
POWERS, Llewellyn, governor, 517. 
PRATT, Bela L., sculptor, 378. 
PRATT, Matthew, artist, 389. 
PRATT, William A., plastic surgeon, 
512. 

PRAY, .1. Parker, dermatologist, 44 4. 
PRENTK^E. Bernon S., hanker, 551. 
PRENTICE, John Hill, financier, 103. 
PRENTISS, Henry, merchant, 257. 
PRESTON, Andrew W., merchant, 351. 
PRICE, Joseph C.. educator, 4S9. 
PRICE, Theodore H., cotton mer¬ 
chant, 2S1. 

PRIMROSE. John S., banker and 
broker. 43 8. 

PUTNAM. Kben, author, 398. 

PYE, David Walter, merchant, 355. 
PYNE, Percy R., 2d, broker, 523. 
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QUIMBY, . Silas E., clergyman, 321. 

R. 

RAND, Jasper R., manufacturer, 191. 
RANDALL. Edwin M., Jr., clergy¬ 
man, 385. 

RANNEY, Joseph P., business man, 
527. 

RAYMOND, James I., merchant, 3S3. 
REA, Robert L., physician, 506. 
REED, James, clergyman, 3 48. 
REINHARDT, J. Thomas, hroker, 507. 
REISINGER. Plugo, merchant, 213. 
REMONDINO, Peter C., physician, 279. 
RICE, Victor M., educator, 178. 
RICHARDS, Joseph T., engineer. 372. 
RICHARDSON, Charles T., banker 
and hroker. 4 94. 

RICHARDSON, Harry A., senator, 310. 
RICHMOND, Charles A., educator, 187. 
RIDDLE, John W., diplomat, 53. 
RIEBENACK, Max, R. R. official. 300. 
RIPLEY. Martha G., physician, 495. 
ROBESON. George M., secretary of 
the navy. 510. 

ROBINS, Joseph Emerson, clergy¬ 
man. 4 93. 

ROBINSON. Franklin C., chemist, 181. 
ROBINSON. John Hiram, clergyman, 
232. 

ROEHR, Edward F., publisher, 443. 
ROGP1RS. John I.. jurist, 230. 
ROOSA, D. B. St. John, physician, 
509. 

ROOSEVELT, Edith Kermit, 10. 
ROOSEVELT, Theodore, 26th U. S. 
president, 1. 

ROOT, Elihu. statesman, 12. 

ROWE, Basil W„ express official, 54 8. 
ROWLEY, Henry, merchant, 510. 
RUNNELS, Orange S., surgeon, 283. 
RUSK, Christopher, bishop. 4 81. 
RUTTER, Robert, bookbinder, 458. 
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SABIN, Mary Cordelia, author, 514. 
SABIN, Oliver C., lawyer, 513. 


SADLER, Lewis Lamont, merchant, 
112 . 

SAENGER, Oscar, musician, 215. 

SAFONOFF, Wassily I., musician, 461. 

SANDERS, David M., promoter, 510. 

SANDERS, Jared Y'oung, governor, 
104. 

SAUNDERS, William L., civil en¬ 
gineer, 190. 

SCHAFFER, Nathan C., educator, 214. 

SCHIEREN, Charles A., Jr., mer¬ 
chant, 79. 

SCHLESINGER, Frank, astronomer, 
37 6. 

SCHULTE, Anthony, mfr., 501. 

SCHULTE, David A., merchant and 
capitalist, 501. 

SCHUYLER, Sidney S., broker, 320. 

SCHWAB, Charles M., manufacturer, 

68 . 

SCOTT, Fred N., educator and au¬ 
thor, 399. 

SCOTT, John R., lawyer and author, 
194. 

SCOTT, Isaiah B., bishop, 262. 

SCUDDER. Janet, sculptor. 170. 

SEAMAN, William H., chemist and 
physician, 231. 

SEARS, William Barnas, soldier and 
underwriter, 176. 

SEDGWICK, Samuel Hopkins, jurist, 
319 . 

SELTOMAN, Henry, banker. 290. 

SENNETT, George B., naturalist, 281. 

SHAFFER, James N.. clergyman, 546. 

SHAFFER, Newton M., surgeon, 546. 

SHANKLIN. Arnold, lawyer and 
diplomat, 292. 

SHANKLIN, William A., educator, 
292. 

SHANNON, James J., artist, 241. 

SHARRETTS, Thaddeus S., public 
appraiser, 4 02. 

SHAW, Charles D.. clergyman, 375. 

SHAW, Leslie M., financier, 17. 

SHAWAN, Jacob A., educator, 227. 

SHELDON, Samuel, electrician, 208. 

SHERMAN, James S., U. S. vice- 
president, 406. 

SHIPP, Jesse A., actor and play¬ 
wright, 244. 

SHORT, Frank II.. lawyer, 491. 

SHUFELDT, Robert W., scientist 
and author, 4 65. 

SIMON, Herman, manufacturer, 215. 

SIMON. Robert, manufacturer. 215. 

SIMONS, Charles Dewar, Jr., broker, 
444. 

SINCLAIR, Upton, author, 320. 

SINGER. Isidor, encyclopedist. 366. 

SINN. Bernard A., mechanical en¬ 
gineer, 508. 

SLATER, Thomas H., physician, 439. 

SLICER, Thomas R., clergyman, 126. 

SMILLIE, Charles F., banker and 
merchant, 3 92. 

SMITH, Burton, lawyer, 51. 

SMITH, George, banker, 479. 

SMITH, George Otis, geologist, 130. 

SMITH, H. Preserved, banker, 516. 

SMITH, James Henry, capitalist, 479. 

SMITH, John W.. bishop. 485. 

SMITH. .Tudson. clergyman and au¬ 
thor. 249. 

SMITH. Owen Lun West, clergyman 
and diplomat, 206. 

SMITH. Ralph K., physician, 524. 

SMITH, S. Newton, financier, 558. 

SMITH, Theresa H. V., philanthro¬ 
pist, 47 4. 

SMITH, Thomas W., manufacturer, 
451. 

SMITH. Warren D., manufacturer. 529. 

SOHIER. William D.. lawyer, 231. 

SPFTDEN, William, puhlic official. 478. 

SPENCER, Joseph William W„ 
geologist, 282. 

SPENCER, Samuel, railroad presi¬ 
dent, 420. 

SPERRY. Charles S., naval officer, 30. 

SPOONER. John C. senator, 3 3. 

SPRAGUE, Henry H., lawyer, 195. 

SPRINGS. Eli B., commission mer¬ 
chant. 512. 

STACKPOLE. Edward J., editor and 
publisher, 517. 


STALLO, Edmund K., lawyer, 505. 

STANCH FI ELD, John B., lawyer, 360. 

STANDARD, Elbert, navigator, 441. 

STANTON, John, capitalist, 359. 

STAN WOOD, Isaac A., manufac¬ 
turer, 167. 

STEARNS, Frederic P., civil en¬ 
gineer, 306. 

STEDMAN, Arthur Wallace, mer¬ 
chant, 125. 

STEDMAN, Robert L., broker, 508. 

STEELE, Charles, financier, 78. 

STEELE, Frederick M., manufac¬ 
turer, 147. 

STEELE, Henry RI„ civil engineer, 7 8. 

STEELE, Isaac N., lawyer and dip¬ 
lomat. 77. 

STEELE, John Nelson, lawyer, 77. 

STEINDLER, Edward, capitalist 
and financier, 531. 

STEJNEGER, Leonhard, naturalist, 
130. 

STEPHENSON. Benjamin F., physi¬ 
cian and soldier, 111. 

STEPHENSON, Isaac, senator, 50. 

STEVENS, Joshua, manufacturer, 559. 

STEWART, Austin, abolitionist and 
author, 308. 

STICK LEY, Gustav, craftsman, de¬ 
signer and publisher, 290. 

STINEMAN, Jacob C„ coal operator, 
449. 

STOCKBRIDGE, Horace E., agri¬ 
culturist, 368. 

STOCKSLAGER, Charles O., jurist, 

200 . 

STOECKEL. Gustav, craftsman, de¬ 
signer and publisher, 290. 

STOUGHTON. Charles II., soldier, 264. 

STONE, John Stone, inventor and 
electrical engineer, 106. 

STONE, Matya von Niessen, singer, 
4 69. 

STORER. John Humphreys, capital¬ 
ist, 344. 

STOTT, Henry G., electrical en¬ 
gineer, 240. 

STOUGHTON, Bradley, metallurgist, 
265. 

SULLIVAN, Charles II., merchant, 559. 

STOVER, Joseph W., merchant, 309. 

SUDWORTH, George B., dendrolo¬ 
gist, 195. 

SULLIVAN, Charles H. t merchant, 
559. 

SULLY, Daniel. J., financier, 510. 

SUMMA, Hugo, physician, 237. 

SUMMERS, Emma A., musician, 527. 

SUTTON, William, clergyman and 
educator, 487. 

SWANSON, Claude A., governor, 104. 

SWENSSON, Emil C. P., engineer, 277. 

SWIFT, Gustavus F., merchant, 3 03. 

T. 

TAFT, Helen Herron, 4 06. 

TAFT. William H., 27th U. S. presi¬ 
dent, 403. 

TAGGART, William Rush, lawyer, 75. 

TALBOT, Isham, senator, 151. 

TALMAGE, Thomas De Witt, clergy¬ 
man. 440. 

TARBELL, Ida M., author and edi¬ 
tor, 111 

THACIIER, Thomas, lawyer, 107. 

THOMAS, Augustus, playwright, 127. 

THOMPSON, David E., diplomat. 166, 

THOMPSON, Josiah V., hanker, 432. 

THOMSON, T. Kennard, civil en¬ 
gineer, 289. 

TEFFT. Erastus T., banker, 521. 

TIFFANY, Perry, mining engineer, 457 

TOBIN, John W . banker, 550. 

TODD, Henry Alfred, educator, 204. 

TOLMAN. William H., social econo¬ 
mist, 218. 

TOMPKTNS, Leslie J., educator, 220. 

TOOLE. Edwin W., lawyer, 560. 

TOPAKYAN, Hayozoun H., mer¬ 
chant. and consul-general, 554. 
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